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atarrh (Gr. hatarrlheo, *1 flow 
down’), a disease of great fre- 
quency in temperate latitudes, 
especially in changeable moist 
climates in the winter season. 
Fiom its well-known connec- 
tion with sudden falls of tem- 
perature, and other epidemic or 
atmospheric causes (see Inflit- 
JENZA ), as also from the chill often experienced at the 
commencement of the disease, it is popularly called 
a cold— 2 L term, however, perhaps somewhat less 
definite in its meaning than catarrh, which woid 
is usually lestricted to the case of a cold afiecting 
the chest, and attended with discharge of mucus 
by coughing. A ‘ cold in the head ’ is termed, in 
strict scientific language, Coryza; we shall, how- 
ever, keep both forms in view in the present article. 
Catarrh, or cold, commonly begins with a feeling 
of chilliness, which may or may not be attribut- 
able to external causes. Sometimes this is absent, 
there being only a sense of languor and indisposi- 
tion; not unfrequently there is no sensation of an 
unusual kind, until a stuffing is experienced in the 
nostrils, or severe headache, or hoarseness with 
cough, or oppression of the breathing. It most 
commonly attacks the nostrils first, and afterwards 
the air-passages leading to the chest. But the 
mucous membranes of the eyes and mouth are often 
affected, as well as those of the nose, throat, and 
lungs ; and the disease may begin in any of these 
situations, and either spread to them all or leave 
one or more unaffected. When it habitually 
attacks the chest, without running through its 
ordinary course as indicated above, there is often 
some special cause of delicacy in the lungs, or 
some constitutional tendency towards Consumption 
(Q.V.). The affected mucous membrane is at first 
abnormally red and swollen, and its secretion 
diminished. But it soon begins to pour out a 
discharge, at first watery, but afterwards glairy 
and of a yellowish colour, or purulent. The early 
stages of the disease are attended by considerable 
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irritation of the sui faces affected, and probably no 
one of the little miseiies of life is more prostiating 
and discouramng for the time than a bad cold in 
the head. The tendency of catairh to attack the 
chest, and thus to pass into Bronchitis (q.v.) or 
Pneumonia (q.v.), or to lay the foundation of 
tubercular disease, constitutes almost its only 
danger. 

The treatment of a cold is commonly a simple 
matter, so far as the particular attack is concerned. 
But so many colds disappear in a little time with- 
out any special treatment that few persons, unless 
in delicate health, are willing to subject them- 
selves to the confinement which is nece&saiy to 
give any form of treatment a chance of success. 
In the earliest stage a warm hip oi foot bath, and 
a large opiate (Dover’s powder especially) at bed- 
time, if tollowed by confinement to the house, and, 
in severe cases, to bed or to the sofa for a day or 
two, light farinaceous diet, and, if the stomach 
and bowels are at all loaded, a dose or two of 
some gentle laxative, will generally cut short the 
disease. In some persons it yields readily and 
quickly to spirit of camphor, five drops on a lump 
of sugar every half-hour; but in others no effect 
is produced. Free bathing ^ of the nose with 
hot water may relieve the irritability and dis- 
charge. In most cases frequent sipping of warm 
soothing drinks— gruel, barley-water, black-currant 
tea, &c. — ^is grateful to the patient ; sometimes ice 
gives more relief. Some persons cure their colds 
by entire abstinence from food, and as much as 
possible from drink ; others by spirit of mindererus 
and paregoric ; while the inhalation of steam from 
boiling water, to which has been added a tea- 
spoonful of compound tincture of benzoin and one 
grain of menthol, gives great, even if only tem- 
porary, relief. In the later stages a more liberal 
diet than at first, and in some cases even a moderate 
allowance of stimulants, affords considerable relief 
from the feeling of depression that remams for a 
time on the subsidence of a catarrh. The injection 
of a ‘vaccine’ made from the organisms in the 
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bronchial secretion is a favourite remedy at the 
present time among those who are liable to fre- 
(juently recurring catarrh, though its efficacy is 
very doubtful. The tendency to this disease, when 
habitual, and when not dependent on any form of 
constitutional disorder requiring special means for 
its cure, is best met by the daily use of the cold 
bath, with frequent exercise in the open air, and 
proper ventilation of the sleeping-apartment j also 
by friction of the skin, and by clothing which, 
without being oppressive, is comfortably warm. 
Exposure to draughts or sudden chills when the 
surface is perspiring is to be avoided ; but a close 
confined air habitually bieathed in a workshop or 
bedroom is a fruitful predisposing cause of the 
disease. 

Catarrh or catairhal inflammation is also used 
in modern pathology of an inflammation with the 
characters above described in any mucous mem- 
brane whatever; we have, for example, catarrh 
of the stomach, intestines, bladder, &c. 

Catarrliini) Old-World monkeys, with a 
narrow partition between the nostrils, with a 
dental formula Irlfj a-'i^d including two distinct 
sets of forms, (a) the lower ‘ dog-like ’ apes (Cyno- 
morpha), and (6) the higher * man-like’ forms 
( Aiithropomorpha). See Ape, Anthropoid Ape, 
Monkey. 


Catawba, a grape grown in various parts of 
the United States, the fruit of a variety of the 
Vziis Lahrusca, a North American and Asiatic 
species, from which have been derived most of 
the cultivated North American varieties of the 
vine. It is often said that it was ‘first found 
growing on the hanks of the Catawba River’ (in 
North and South Carolina) ; but it is on record 
that it was named by Major Adlura, who found 
it growing wild near Washington, D.C., about 
1825. Catawba wines were of various grades, the 
best being of very decided value. The vine is 
extremely prolific, the fruit being large, of a deep 
coppery red, and very sweet. The Catawba grape 
does best on southern slopes, and on limestone 
soils. Its slight musky aroma pervaded the wines 
made from it, and caused some connoisseurs to 
reject all but the very choicest of the vintage from 
the catalogue of first-class wines. 

Cat-bird {Turdus or Galeoscoptes caroUnensis), 
an American thrush, of the same group as the 
mocking-bird, which it resembles in its vocal 
powers. Its name refers to its mew-like cry 
when disturbed. It feeds on many kinds of 
OTit and berries, also on worms and insects: 
builds a large nest of dry twigs, weeds, &c., with- 
out any attempt at concealment, in a bush or 
tr^, often in the immediate vicinity of human 
habitations, and shows extraordinary boldness in 
the defence of its young. It is a bird of passage, 
making its way northward in spring through 
Geor^a and Carolina as far as Massachusetts. 
In winter it migrates southwards, and strayed 
specpens have been seen as great rarities on the 
continental coast of the North Sea. 


Cfttcll, a species of musical composition peculij 
to England,^ written generally in three or fot 
parts, and in the canon form. It was origii 
ally synonymous with the Round (q.v.), but tl 
name has been appropriated to a species of it 1 
which an absurd or humorous effect is given b 
the successive entries of the parts, interruptin 
or distorting the sense of the words into a ne' 
and unexpected meaning. They abounded in tl 
Restoration period, when, as may be surmisec 
they o:^n ha d a more than questionable coars( 
Csdlcott, towards tl 
end of the 18th century, were fertile composers i 
this form. The ‘ Catch Club ’ was founded in 176; 


Catchfiy^ the name of the genus Uih^ne, of 
which many "species produce a sticky secretion on 
the calyx, the joints of the stem, &c., which pre- 
vents the access of ants and other creeping insects 
to the honey, so preserving it for the l)ees or other 
flying insects by which alone cross fertilisation is 
effected. Other Caryophyllacese, notably Lfjt'hui* 
Viscaria, possess the same means of defence.' The 
Nottingham Catchfly is Silcnc mdam. The un- 
related Dioncea mxisciimla is also sometimcH 
the Carolina Catchfly. See Lychnis, Dion.ka. 

Catchpoll, a sheriff’s officer or bailin’, wh<; had 
power to arrest. From catch and poll^ " tlie head ; ’ 
not as is suggested by the spelling catchpoir from 
pole ; though in various places a long pf>I(* was in 
use for catching or holding criminals by the neck, 
having at the^ end of it an iron collar witli a 
V-shaped opening, occasionally armed witli spikes 
on the inside. 

Cateau, Le, or Cateatj-Cambresis, a towti 
in the French department of Nord, on tlie Selle, 
14 miles ESE. of Cambrai ; population, 10,000. 
Here in 1559 the treaty of Cateau- Canibre^is was 
concluded between Henry II. of France and I’hilip 
II. of Spain. See War (Great). 

Catechisin, any compendious system of leach- 
ing drawn up in the form of question and answer. 
It is derived, through low Latin, from a (h*eek 
word katecheOi which means to resound, or sound 
into one’s ears; to instruct by word of mouth. 
Persons undergoing instruction in the principles of 
Christianity were hence called Catcchvmem \(i.\\). 

Catechisms have long formed one of the principal 
means employed for popular instruction in the 
truths and duties of the Christian religion- The 
composition of the first catechisms was, in all 
probability, suggested by the ordinary oral in- 
struction of catechumens, and was intended for 
the help both of teachers and pupils. It appears 
to have been in the 8th and 9th centuries that the 
first regular catechisms were compiled, of which 
that by Kero, a monk of St Gall, that of Notker 
Labeo of St Gall, and that ascribed to Otfried of 
Weissenburg in Alsace, are among the most noted. 
At later periods the use of catechisms prevailed 
chiefly among the opponents of the hierandiy, as 
among the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Wyclif- 
ites, and, above all, among the Bohemian Brethren. 
The term catechism appears to have been first em- 
ployed in its present sense among the latter. At 
an early period in the history of the Reformation 
the Reformers began to avail themselves of this 
method of popular instruction, and their catechisms 
became important instruments in that great religi- 
ous movement. After Luther published in 1520 
his primer of religion, entitled A Short Fonn, 
of the Ten Cormnandments^ the Creed, and the 
Lord^s Prayer, several catechisms were prepared 
by leading Protestant theologians, that of Brenz 
(1527-28) being the most notable. In 1525 Justus 
Jonas and John Agricola had been intrusted with 
the preparation of a catechism, and Luther’s visita- 
tion of the Saxon churches in 1528 led to his pre- 
panim his Larger and Smaller Catechisms (1529), 
which found a place among the standards of the 
Lutheran churches. The Larger he meant to be 
for teachers, the Smaller for the people. The 
latter has been constantly reprinted, and is very 
extensively used at the present day. A number of 
catechisms were published also by the theologians 
of the Reformed churches. The most noteworthy 
a,re the Geneva and Heidelberg catechisms, and 
those of CEcolampadius (Basel, 1626), Leo Judae 
^urich, 1534), and Bullinger (Zurich, 1666). The 
Geneva catechisms, Larger and Smaller, were 
the work of Calvin. The latter was published 
m French in 1536 (Lat ed. 1538); the former 
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appeared in French in 1541 or 1642 (Lat. ed. 1545), 
was speedily translated into various languages, and 
became an acknowledged standard of the Reformed 
churches, not only in Switzerland but in the Low 
Countries, in France, and in Hungary. The First 
Book of Discipline of the Scottish Church (1660) 
directs that the children be taught this catechism 
— ‘ which catechism is the most perfect that ever 
yet was used in the kirk —every ‘ Sonday * after- 
noon in the presence of the people. The Church of 
Geneva has set aside the authority of Calvin’s cate- 
chisms. The Heidelberg or Palatinate Catechism 
is of greater importance, however, than any other 
as a standard of the Swiss Reformed churches. It 
was compiled by the Heidelberg theologians, Caspar 
Olevianus and Zacharias Ursinus, at the request of 
the Elector Frederic III. of the Palatinate ; it was 
published in 1563, was approved by several synods, 
and recognised as a symbolical book by the Synod 
of Dort in 1619, and has been translated into all 
the languages of Europe. It is the standard of the 
Dutch and German Reformed churches of America. 
A tercentena^ edition of this catechism was 
published in German, Latin, and English at New 
York in 1863. — King James said at the Hampton 
Court Conference that in Scotland ‘ every one who 
was the son of a good man ’ thought himself com- 
petent to write a catechism. The catechisms of 
the Scottish Reformation must have been numerous. 
The most popular, until it was superseded by the 
Westminster Catechism, was John Craig’s Smaller 
Catechism (Edin. 1581 ; edited by T. G- Law, 1883). 
—The doctrines of the Socinians are embodied in 
the greater and smaller Racovian Catechisms 
(Polislied. Racow, 1605; Latin ed. 1609). Besides 
a catechism of 1660, in the form of a conversation 
between father and son, said to have been written 
by George Fox, the Quakers have that of Robert 
Barclay (1673), in which the answers are in the 
language of the Bible, the distinctive peculiarities 
of the sect being involved in the questions. 

In the Church of Rome there were several 
catechisms published in Germany and elsewhere 
before the Tridentine settlement of doctrine. A 
Scottish catechism, known as Archbishop Hamil- 
ton’s, was issued by authority of a provincial 
council in 1552, and was ordered to be read in 
church by the parish priests. But in 1563 the 
Council of Trent in its twenty-fourth session 
determined to compose and prescribe for the whole 
church an authorised form of catechism, which the 
bishops were to have translated into the vulgar 
tongue, and expounded to the people by the 
curates. The work was, however, not carried 
through by the council itself, and Pius IV. in- 
trusted its completion to a commission of four 
theologians. Eminent scholars were also appointed 
to perfect its latinity, and when finished in 1564 
it was once again submitted to a new commission 
under Cardinal Sirletus. It finally appeared in 
1566 under the title CatecJdsmm Bomanm ex (hereto 
Concilii Tridentini Pii F. Pont, M<xx,^jmm editus. 
In form it is not catechetical, and it is addressed, 
not to the people, but to the curates as a guide to 
them in their instructions. It possesses very high 
authority, but is ill adapted for pppular use. For 
lay teaching it has fallen into desuetude, and has 
been supemeded by various catechisms of more 
private origin. The most popular of' these were 
prepared by the Jesuit Peter Canisius. His larger 
work, entitled Summa Doctrince et Institutionis 
ChristiancB^ was published in 1554, and the shorter 
(1556) reached more than 400 editions, and was 
used in the schools of all countries. In the 
present day, as a general rule, each diocese pos- 
sesses a catechism of its own approved by the 
bishop. In England the short ‘ Penny Catecnism ’ 
is used by authority of all the bishops in concert. 


The catechism called the Orthodox Cor^e&sion 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Chnrch^ 
was prepared about 1640 by Peter Mogilas, 
metropolitan of Kief, and received symbolical 
authority from a synod at Jerusalem in 1672. 
It is often called the Larger Russian Catechism, 
to distinguish it from the Smaller Catechism pre- 
iiared by order of Peter the Great in 1723. These 
were practically superseded by the catechisms of 
Platon, metropolitan of Moscow (first published in 
1762), and of rhilaret, also metropolitan of Moscow, 
which has since 1839 been in general use in the 
schools and churches of Russia. — Besides these cate- 
cliisms, which have a historic interest, or are of 
importance from their symbolical character, there 
have appeared at all periods, since the Reforma- 
tion, many others, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, some doctrinal, some controversial, some 
devoted to particular subjects, as the sacraments, 
or to particular purposes, as the preparation of can- 
didates for admission to the Lord’s Supper, some 
adapted to the mental capacity of very young 
children, The opinion, however, has become 
revalent, that doctrinal abstracts are not the 
est form in which religion can be presented to 
the young, and the use of catechisms has accord- 
ingly been in some measure relinquished in favour 
of other methods of instruction. 

The catechism of the Church of England with 
which we are most familiar is the smaller one 
published in the Book of Common Prayer. It is 
in two parts : the first contains and explains the 
Baptismal Covenant, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer; the second 
explains the two sacraments, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Suppen It is not known with absolute 
certainty who was the author of the first part; 
probably Cranmer and Ridley had the principal 
hand in framing the questions and answers. It 
was originally put forth in the reign of Edward VI., 
and condemned as heretical in the reign of Mary, 
and underwent several modifications from 1649 to 
1661. It must not be confounded with Cranmer’s 
Catechism (1548), which was a larger work, differ- 
ently arranged, and probably translated chiefly from 
the Latin catechism of Justus Jonas. This first part 
of the church catechism was formerly spoken of as 
the Shorter Catechism. There was a larger church 
catechism compiled also in the reign of Edward 
VI. by Poynet, Bishop of "Winchester, and pub- 
lished, together with the 42 Articles, in 1563, and it 
corresponds in some degree with the smaller work 
above desenbed. Ifc was afterwards revised and 
enlarged by Dean Nowell, and published in 1570; 
and, though never officially promulgated by the 
church, it has some authority from having been 
approved by the lower house of Convocation. At 
the Hampton Court Conference (1604), the Shorter 
Catechism was considered too short, and Nowell’s 
larger one ‘ too long for novices to learn by heart; ’ 
accordingly, at James L’s suggestion, an addition 
was made to the former of that explanation of the 
two sacraments which now forms the second part of 
the church catechism. This is attributed to Dean 
Overall. The whole is a work much esteemed by 
all sections of the church as remarkable for its 
simplicity, truth, and catholicity. It, however, 
states sacramental doctrine in a way that is not 
very acceptable to the extreme Low Church parfy. 
Hence, the Prayer-book put forth by the Church 
of Ireland, while leaving the catechism otherwise 
untouched, ingeniously interpolates an additional 
question and answer (based on Article XXVIIL), 
which, in the opinion of many, tends to modify the 
ideas suggested by the catechism concerning Holy 
Commumon. Modifications occur, too, in the 
Catechism of the American Episcopal Church. 
The rubrics in the Common Prayer-book enjoin 
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the teaching of the catechism in the church on 
Sundays and holidays after the second lesson at 
Evening Prayer; and the 59th canon contains a 
like injunction, imposing penalties on the clergy 
who neglect this. The custom of catechising in 
the church had fallen into almost universal disuse, 
but in many parishes it has been revived with 
excellent results. 

^The Larger and Shorter Catechisms, which, with 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, constitute 
the standards or symbolical books of the Presby- 
terian churches throughout the British empire and 
the United States of America, were compiled by 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminsuer (q.v.): 
the Shorter Catechism ‘to be a direc.jory for 
catechising such as are of weaker capacity ; ’ the 
Larger, ‘for catechising such as have ma(ie some 
proficiency in the knowledge of the Christian 
religion.’ The Larger Catechism was presented to 
the English House of Commons on 22d October 
1647 ; the Shorter on the 25th November 1647 — 
and both, with proofs added, on or before the 
I4th April 1648 ; and in July 1648 both received 
the sanction of the General Assembly of the j 
Church of Scotland — the General Assembly, in 
the act approving of the Larger Catechism, de- 
claring it to be ‘a rich treasure for increasing 
knowledge among the people of God,’ and that 
‘ they bless the Lord that so excellent a catechism 
has been prepared.’ The Larger Catechism was far 
too minute in its statements, and too burdensome 
to the memory to be employed as a catechism. 
Even the Shorter Catechism was regarded by many, 
who substantially adhered to its doctrine, as carry- 
ing the statement of dogmatic theology beyond 
what is proper for elementary instruction, if not as 
obviously unsuitable for the very young and the 
very i^orant, and its use was usually preceded by 
that of catechisms more adapted to their capacity. 
But its influence has been very great in moulding 
the religious opmions and vocabulaiy, and in exer- 
cising and training the intellectual faculties, wher- 
ever Presbyterianism has prevailed ; for it was long 
in almost universal use among Presbyterians, and 
to some extent among Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists both in Britain and America. In Holland 
a translation of it was much used. Even by those 
whose doctrinal views were not in accordance with 
it, it has been regarded as an admirable compend of 
one type of Christian doctrine and duty. Catechisms 
without number had been issued by Puritan divines 
in England between 1600 and 1645. A large propor- 
tion of the members of the Westminster Assembly 
had previously published catechisms of their own ; 
and the Assembly’s Catechisms were prepared with 
great care by committees of the Assembly. A 
catechism setting forth a Calvinistic theology in 
less uncompromising terms, compiled by the co- 
operation of members of several of the Presbyterian 
churches, has met with much favour in the 20th cen- 
tuty though not formally adopted by any church. 

The undramatic method of setting experienced 
Christians to seem to demand instruction from 
cliildren— question by the senior, and answer by 
the infant — has been usual but not universal in 
catechisms, the name being applied, as in the 
Scottish Roman Catholic ‘Hamilton’s Catechism’' 
(of 1552), to a continuous compendium of doctrine 
divided into chapters and sections (without ques- 
tions). A fashion of conveying instruction other 
than theological by books arranged in questions 
and answers was much in vo^e in the 18th cen- 
tuiy, and is best remembered in connection with 
* Pinnock’s Catechisms ’ (see Pinnock ) and ‘ Mang- 
nall’s Questions ’ ( see Mangnall ). The Substance 
of Faith allied with Science is an application of the 
same method by Sir Oliver Lodge to the salvage 
of theology. 


Ca'techll^ a substance employed in tanning 
and dyeing and medicinally as an astringent. Th<^ 
catechu of commerce is obtained chiefly from tNVO 
East Indian trees {Acacia Catechu A, St/ma), 
The former is common in most parts of Jmlia, and 
•also in tropical East Africa, and the latter grows in 
Southern India, Bengal, and Gujerat. Catechu is 
Icnown in India by the name A'lct or hut, and is 
called /cac/ui in Malay. Cutch is another form, and 
is a common commercial name. The trees are cut 
down when they are about a foot in diannder, 
and according to some accounts only the heart- 
wood is used, but other reports say that the 
whole of the woody part of the ti-unk is utilised. 
The catechu is obtained by cutting it into small 
chips, and boiling it in water, straining the 
liquid from time to time, and adding fresh sup- 
plies of chips, till the extract is of sufiicient con- 
sistence to he poured into clay moulds; or when 
of the thickness of tar, it is allowed to harden for 
two days, so that it will not run, and is fonned into 
balls about the size of oranges, which are placed on 
husks of rice or on leaves, and appear in commerce 
enveloped in them. Catechu is of a dark-hrown 
colour, hard and brittle, and when broken lias a 
shining surface. It possesses an astringent taste, 
but no odour. It is a very permanent colour, ami 
is employed in the dyeing of blacks, browns, fawns, 
drabs, &c. Ordinary commercial catechu or cuteh 
composed of catechu-tannic acid, which is solulile 
m cola water, and catechin or catechuic acid, which 
is nearly insoluble in cold but soluble in boiling 
water. The latter can be separated in the state 
of minute, acicular, colourless crystals. It is often 
adulterated with earthy substances, hut its ready 
solubility in water and alcohol should at once show 
the presence of such by leaving them behind in an 
insoluble state. Areca or Palm Catechu, sometimes 
called Ceylon Catechu, differs wholly from the 
above. It is got from the ripe nuts of the Betel 
palm, which yield, by boiling, a black, very 
astringent extract, resembling true catechu, but 
of inferior quality. This substance is rarely 
exported from India (see Aeeca, Betel).— -Gambxr 
(q.v.) may be regarded as a kind of catechu, 'form 
Japonica, or Japan Earth, is an old name for 
catechu, not quite disused, given in mistake as to 
its nature and orimn. The origin of the error has 
been sought in tlie Burmese name for catechu, 
sha-pin. See also Mangeove. 

Cateeiiu'mens (Gr. katechoumenoi, persons 
undergoing a course of instruction ; see CATECHISM ), 
the appellation given, in the early Christian church, 
to those converted Jews and heathens who had not 
yet received baptism, but were undergoing a course 
of training and instruction preparatoiy to it. They 
had a place assigned them in the congregation, but 
were not permitted to he present at the dispensa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, which from the end of the 
2d century was regarcled as a sacred mystery. The 
name Catechumens first occurs as the designation 
of a separate body in the time of Tertullian, and 
their distribution into different classes or grades 
according to their proficiency, is first referred to 
by Origen. The most famous catechetical school 
of the early church was that of Alexandria, which 
had Pantsenus, Clement, Origen, Dionysius and 
others among its teachers. The only extant speci- 
mens of the ancient catechetical teaching (which 
was not necessarily by question and answer) are 
twenty-three lectures by Cyril of Jerusalem (348), 
and Augustine’s Be catechizemdis Budibus, — The 
term Catechumens was afterwards employed to 
designate young members of the Christian church 
who were recei^g instruction to prepare them 
for confirmation or for the Lord’s Supper, and it 
is stiU often used in this sense. See DISCIPLINA 
Aecai^l 
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Ca'tegories, in philosophy, the highest classes 
under which objects of knowledge can be syste- 
matically aiTanged, understood as an attempt at a 
comprehensive classification of all that exists. The 
name has come down to us from Aristotle, in whose 
system the categories aie ten in number : t^ub- 
stance, quantity, quality, relatioyi, place, time, situ- 
ation, possession, action, and suffering. From the 
point of view of logic, these may oe reduced to two : 
substance and attribute ; of metaphysics, to being 
and accident. The Cartesians had the three cate- 
gories — substance, attribute, and mode ; Leibnitz — 
substance, quantity, quality, action or passion, and 
relation? and Locke— substance, mode, and rela- 
tion. J. Mill classifies all existences or describ- 
able things as follows : ( 1 ) Feelings, or states of 
consciousness, the most comprehensive experience 
that the human mind can attain to, since even the 
external world is only known as conceived by our 
minds ; (2) the minds which experience those feel- 
ings ; (3) the bodies, or external objects, which are 
siipposed to excite all that class of feelings that we 
denominate sensations ; (4) the successions and co- 
existences, the likenesses and unlikenesses, between 
feelings or states of consciousness. Although those 
relations are considered by us to subsist between 
the bodies, or things, external to our minds, we are 
driven in the last resort to consider them as really 
subsisting between the states of each one’s own 
individual mind. 

The categories of Kant are conceived under a 
totally different point of view. The Koot-notions of 
the understanding {Stammhegriffe des Verstandcs), 
they are the specific forms of the a priori or formal 
element in rational cognition — forms inherent in the 
understanding, under which the mind embraces the 
objects of actual experience. The Kantian philo- 
sophy supposes that human knowledge is partly 
made up of the sensations of outward things — 
colour, sound, touch — and partly of mental ele- 
ments or functions existing prior to all experience of 
the actual world. ( This is the point of difference 
between the school of Locke, who rejected all innate 
ideas, conceptions, or forms, and the school of Kant. 
No such question was raised under the Aristotelian 
categories. ) Kant’s categories are as follows : ( 1 ) 
Quantity, including unity, multitude, totality;^ (2) 
Quality, including reality, negation, limitation; 
(3) Relation, including substance and accident, 
cause and effect, action and reaction; (4) Modality, 
which includes possibility, existence, necessity. 
These indicate the elements of our knowledge a 
priori; and though they are the necessary con- 
ditions under which alone experiences can be rev- 
ised to the mind, are merely subjective forms of its 
own activity, distinct from and inapplicable to the 
world of noumena — the thing in itself — that lies out- 
side and beyond. Fichte based the whole system of 
the categories of reality on the affirmation of itself 
by the Ego — ^the piimitive function of self-conscious- 
ness. Hegel carried this further, and showed that 
this primitive function supplied the principle needed 
to harmonise and unify the objective and subjective 
'elements in thought. Thought and being are ulti- 
mately identical, and the categories are thus merely 
definite aspects or determinations [Bestimmungen) 
of the universal of thought, which is identical with 
reality or actual existence. 

Cate'nary* The catenary is the curve formed 
by a flexible homogeneous cord hanging freely be- 
tween two points of support, and acted on by no 
other force than gravity, the name being suggested 
by Lat. catena, ^ a chain.’ The catenary possesses 
several remarkable properties, one of which is, that 
its Centre (q.v.) of gravity is lower than that of 
any curve of equal perimeter, with the same fixed 
points for its extremities. It is of importance for 
xhe theory of suspension Bridges (q.v.). 


Cateran (Gaelic, ceatharnach, ‘a soldier’), 
originally an Irish or Highland soldier, a kern ; 
usually, however, a Highland reiver or freebooter. 
See Clan, Blackmail, Rob Roy. 

Catei'pillar, the larval stage of butterflies and 
moths ( Lepidoptera ), corresponding to the grub 
stage in beetles, the maggot stage in flies, and so 
on. It is the palmer- worm of Old English. 

General Structure . — The more or less \vorm -like 
caterpillar consists of a head and thirteen seg- 
ments, but the penultimate segment is often vei>' 
small and indistinct, and several of the posterior 
segments may coalesce. The head corresponds to 
a number of segments thoroughly fused, and its 
chitinous cuticle is harder than that farther back. 
Borne on the head are six (or fewer) pairs of very 
imperfect visual organs — the eye-spots^ or ocelli ; 
a pair of very minute antennae ; a paii of large 
biting mandibles ; a pair of small maxillae ; and a 
small labium, on the middle of wdiich there is a 
spinneret, the opening of the paired silk-glands. 
The three segments behind the liead correspond to 
the thorax of the hutterflj’', and bear three paii-s of 
five- jointed clawed legs. In many cases the thiid, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and tenth segments of the 
abdomen bear * pro-legs’ — nnjoiiited, unclawed out- 
growths, with minute -hooks. The last pair m 



Fig. 1. 

a, Chmvcampa tcrsn, showing eye-lilce spots ; h, young cater- 
pillar ot Deilephila euphoi'hice (alter Weisiuauu). Cf. lig. 5. 

particular, known as ‘ claspers,’ are used for grip- 
ping the plant on which the caterpillar creeps or 
rests. There are often fewer than the five pairs 
mentioned. Breathing pores or spiracles occur on 
the fiist segment of the thorax, and on tlie first 
eight abdominal segments. The caterpillar may 
he naked, or covered with hairs, bristles, or spines, 
and the bans have sometimes irritant properties, 
as in the Procession Caterpillar. ^ This is in part 
due to microscopic hooks on their surface, but in 
some cases there is a poisonous secretion. Odor- 
ifeious and other glands frequently occur in the 
skin, and are in some cases eversible, as in the larva 
of Dicranura, the Puss Moth. The colour, which 
is often brilliant, may be due to pigment, or to 
pigment accentuated by a metallic sheen produced 
hy fine lines on the cuticle. The pigment is 
usually in the cuticle and in the underlying skin ; 
it may also be in internal organs^ and tissues. In 
some cases the coloured food shines through the 
skin. As to internal structure, the most charac- 
teristic features are the two silk-glands, sometimes 
several times longer than the body, the enormous 
number of separate muscles, the large size of the 
stomach, and the frequently large fatty body. 
The sexes are differentiated very early in the life 
of the caterpillar, but the sex organs remain quite 
rudimentary. The nervous system consists of sui3ra- 
cesophageal and sub -oesophageal ganglia in the 
bead, three thoracic ganglia, and eight abdominal 
ganglia. Thus the ventral^ chain of ganglia is 
much less concentrated than in the adult. 
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Development .— caterpillar is the result of the 
development of the egg, and emerges from within 
the egg-shell as a minute worm-like cieature. It 
feeds voraciously, grows (quickly, and moults its 
cuticle at intervals, often live times in all. In the 
process of moulting a crack appears along the 
dorsal surface, and the cuticle is stripped off back- 
wards. Before each moult tliere is a period of j 
quiescence, and there is a particularly long one 
when the caterpillar reaches its limit of growth. 
It ceases to eat, and crawls to a safe resting-place, 
where it passes into the quiescent pupa state. 
But it will not do so till it is full-fed, till it has 
its silk-glands ready, and has become in other 
ways prepared. The typical pupa of Lepidoptera 
is known as ‘obtect,’ which means that there is a 
firm continuous cuticle over tlie whole body, to 
which tlie appendages of the future butterfly be- 
come, as it were, glued. In the transition to the 
pupa stage, the organs and tissues of the cater- 
pillar are bioken down (histolysis), resulting in 
cream -like debris; groups of active embryonic 
cells, arising from the skin of the metamorphos- 
ing caterpillar, and known as ‘itnaginal discs,’ 
become the foci of a new developmental process 
(histogenesis), and play an important part in the 
differentiation of the moth or butterfly. The 
wings and some other oi*gans of the perfect insect 
may be seen in process of formation within tlie 
caterpillar some time before it becomes a pupa. 
The pupa may be hidden in a crevice, or fiimly 
fastened to a tree stem, or hung up by a silken 
rope ; only in rare cases can it wriggle about with 
the help of spines on its abdominal segments. In 
moths the pupa is often surrounded by a cocoon 
of silk, which the caterpillar winds round and 
round itself before it becomes quiescent. The 
spinning may last for several days, and Trouvelot 
calculated that the larva of Polyphemus must 
move its head about 254,000 times when it is 
making its cocoon. Tlie hairs of the caterpillar 
are sometimes used in making the cocoon, and 
leaves, wood, earth, and the like may also go to 
the fashioning of it. When the metamorphosis 
has been completed, the pupal covering splits and 
the imago pulls itself out. The escape of the moth 
or butterfly from the cocoon is sometimes facili- 
tated by a corrosive secretion which comes out 
of the mouth, and dissolves the material of the 



iig. 2.— Peripatus. 


cocoon. The term chrysalis was piiraarily re- 
stricted to pupae with a golden sheen, which may 
be of protective value among dry rocks glistening 
with pyrites or the like. As to the significance of 
the catei-pillar stage, it must be regarded as an 
adaptation which secures growth and a store of 
reserve material. In insects without metamor- 
phosis, such as locusts and cockroaches, there is 
no such stage. In the great variety of life-histories 
exhibited by the different types of animals, there 
are many instances of lengthening out one period 
and shortening or telescoping another. What has 
happened in insects with complete metamorphosis 
is the interpolation of a post- embryonic period of 
growth, insinuated, as it were, in the very midst 
of the development, and separating it into two 
very different chapters — ^that within the egg-case 
and that during the pupal stage. The differentia- 
tion of the highly specialised adult form is thus 
postponed until there has been great growth and an 
accumulation of reserves. The characters of cater- 


pillars are in great part adaptive to this growing 
and storing. It may he noted that Peripatus { see 
fig. 2) and its allies, forming the class ih*ototia- 
cheata or Onychophora, are somewdiat caterpillai- 
like or vermiform primitive animals, intermedia te 
between Annelid worms and the series of Tracheata 
Antennata to which insects belong. But any le- 
semblance that there is between caterpillars and 
Peripatus — and there is very little — is wholly 
superficial. It must be emphasised, then, that t he 
characters of caterpillars are not primitive, but 
secondarily adaptive to peculiar conditions of life. 

DrotecUve Adaptations . — Caterpillars are eaten 
by birds, lizards, frogs, and various other animals, 
and their relatively slo>v movejnents render them 
liable to easy capture. It is not .surprising, there- 
fore, to find numerous protective adaptations 'which 
tend to secure their safety. These are mostly of a 
passive kind, and a special reason for this is to hr*- 
found in the fact that the body is tense with ])loo(l 
or haemolymph. As Wallace pointed out, it is 
advantageous that they should escape from being 
even tentatively pecked at, ‘for a slight wound 
entails great loss of blood, while a moderate injury 
must prove fatal.’ A few are able to exude cor- 
rosive secretions, 
a few brandish 
whip - like fila- 
ments at the pos- 
terior end of the 
body (the Puss 
Moth larva can 
do both); but, as 
Professor Poul- 
ton says, ‘ nearly 
all the means of 
defence against 
enemies (other 
than Ichneu- Kg. 3.— Terrifying attitude of larva 
mons, &c.) are oi Dityt'anura vinula (after Toul- 
such as tend to ton). 



prevent the larva 

from being seen or touched, rarely such as to be of 
any avail when actually attacked. Thex’e may be 
various changes in the mode of defence, but the 
object is always the same — to leave the larva 
untouched, a touch being practically fatal.’ 

Some are unpalatable ; others have irritant Lairs ; 
others have a repulsive smell. Some strike * terri- 
fying attitudes ^ when they are molested ; others 
pass into a state of catalepsy or ‘sham-death.’ 
Many are effectively concealed by their likeness 
to something else. A caterpillar may rest like a 
twig or a knob on a branch; it may be almost 
indistinguishable from a piece of lichen ; it may 
resemble the excrement of a bird or the curled 
mar^n of a withered leaf. The caterpillars of the 
Swallow -tailed Moth {Ourapteryx sambucaria)^ 
not uncommon among ivy, present an extraordi- 
nary resemblance to twigs. In some case.s there is 
mimicry ; thus a large caterpillar may be like a small 
poisonous snake, another form is posteriorly like a 
tailor-ant, and the Russian naturalist Portschinski 
points out that the mature and semi-mature larva 
of the Lobster Moth [Stauropim fagi) resembles 
a caterpillar attacked by a Pentatomid bug. The 
pupce are sometimes protectively coloured as well 
as the larvae, and it has been shown experimentally 
by Poulton and Sanders that the mortality is enor- 
mously greater when the pupae are artificially fixed 
on conspicuous situations. While some caterpillars 
are protectively coloured, others are the very reverse, 
being conspicuous and impressive. W allace show^ed 
that in some cases this conspicuousness was associ- 
ated with unpalatability, and served as an adver- 
tisement tq remind the caterpillars’ enemies that 
they should be left alone. Poulton has noted, 
however, that the unpalatable are not more than 
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relative] y safe. Tiius the cuckoo will freely devour 
conspicuously coloured larvae unpalatable to other 
birds. 


An interesting series ot studies on the colour and 
jnavkings of caterpillars will be found in Weis- 
mann’s HtiLclies in the Theory of Descent^ to the 
^ translation of which Professor 

^ Meldola has added valuable 

^ j| editorial notes. The catei pillar 
\\ Irv Large Elephant Hawk 

Moth {Chcerocampa elpenor) is 
^ / / Wci yellowish- white, except a black 

VI / caudal horn, when it leaves the 

becomes green ; it ae- 
» M If q.uires longitudinal stripes; it 

becomes brown, and the longi- 
tudinal stripes disappear, except 
on the first few segments, where 
M one of them forms several eye- 

like markings; oblique stripes 
M take the place of the longitudinal 

Ip ones. Now this is a frequent 

Tjr AT order in individual development. 
Fig. 4. —Hawthorn though some forms never get 

larva (a) o t , otheis nevei get beyond 
RummCraiwrjata longitudinal striped stage, 
or Brimstone There are many diversities, but 
Moth ( after Poul- it must be allowed, for instance, 
ton). that the oblique stripes never 

precede the longitudinal lines. 
Weismann’s argument is twofold — that the indi- 
vidual succession of markings is a recapitulation of 
the historical evolution, and that the markings are 
on the whole protective. Thus many non-patterned 
forms live in concealment or feed at night ; many 



Fig. 5. 

a, Caterpillar of Sphlnv convolvuli ; b, larva of Maovoglossa. 
stellatanm, showing lines and spots (after Weisiuaim). 


of those with permanent longitudinal markings feed 
on grasses ; the oblique stripes break up the surface 
and make it less conspicuous; the ring-spots are 
sometimes deceptively like the berries of the food- 
plant, and sometimes repellently like staring eyes. 
Many of the utilitarian interpretations of colour 
and markings are very ingenious ; but more experi- 
mental proof of their protectiveness is much to be 
desired. 

Of great interest and importance are the numerous 
experiments made by Professor E. B. Poul ton on 
the relation between caterpillars and the colour 
of their surroundings. Sometimes the pigments of 
the food-plant accumulate in the food-canal of the 
caterpillar, and are seen through the skin ; some- 
times they form the basis of other pigments which 
are found -within the caterpillar though outside of 
the food-canal ; sometimes the pigments are proper 
to the caterpillar itself, but are modifiable by the 
dominant colour of the immediate environment, 


which may be the food-plant. In the case of the 
caterpillar of Smei'inthits ocellatuSi the colour 
adaptation is individual, though its limits are 
prescribed by heredity; it depends not on what 
IS eaten, hut on the colour of the surrounding 
leaves ; it is brought about by an intricate nervous 
reaction which operates on the skin during a sus- 
ceptible period. 

General Li/e.— Most caterpillars eat voraciously 
and move about as they exhaust their supplies. 
They have an innate tendency to move again«.t 
gravity. When stopped they have a characteristic 
way of moving the head up or down. Some of 
them are very fastidious as to their food, and will 
not make even a slight change. Others are more 
plastic, and the younger stages seem often to be 
free to establish unusual nutritive relations. Ex- 
periments prove that some have a shoit memory of 
unpalatable meals, refusing to try again until some 
time has elapsed. A few are known to utilise 
animal food, a change of habit which might per- 
•haps arise from the occasional cannibalism. A few 
are aquatic (e.g. those of the China Mark Moths 
or Hydrocampinse ), others are in great part sub- 
terranean, some bore into wood, but the majority 
creep about on plants. A fewLyesenid caterpillars 
are Known to live in friendly relations with ants, 
who stroke them for the sake of a secreted juice. 
Some gregarious forms spin silken tents which 
serve as shelters. Migrating armies of caterpillars 
are occasionally observed, the moving impulse being 
hunger ; the Procession Caterpillars ( Cnethocampa 
pityocampa) of the south of Europe, which maicU 
ill long files, are seeking for a suitable place for 
pupation. As they go they sometimes secrete a 
composite thread, and it is their instinct to follow 
their leader without question. When the direction 
of the leader of an Indian file is gradually altered, 
so that the head of the leader is brought into con- 
tact with the hind-end of the last of the line, the 

S recession continues in a circle — even for several 
ays, thus affording a good instance of the limita- 
tions of instinctive b^aviour. When the pro- 
cession reaches a suitable soft place iu the soil, 
the caterpillars mass together and work their -\^ay 
below the ground. Among caterpillars in general 
there is great mortality, many being destroyed by 
the weather, by hungry birds and other enemies, 
and by Ichneumon Flies (q.v.), which make them 
the receptacles of their eggs and the edible cradles 
of their larvae. Poul ton notes that out of 533 cater- 
pillars of Large Garden White {Fieris hrassiccB), no 
fewer than 422 were destroyed by ichneumon grubs. 

Injurious Caterpillars , — ^Froni the large appetite 
and vegetarian diet of caterpillars, it follows that 
I they must often he prejudicial to the inteiests of 
farmer, gardener, and forester. Among those in- 
jurious to farm-crops may be mentioned — the 
caterpillar of the Diamond-back Moth {Flutella 
maculipennis)y infesting turnips and cabbages, and 
riddling the leaves, checked with dressings of soot 
and lime; of the Surface Caterpillar, e.g. of the 
Turnip Moth {Agrotis segettim)^ and of the Heart 
and Dart Moth (A. exclamationis), infesting man- 
golds, turnips, and potatoes, checked by treating 
the fields with lime and gas-lime ; the similar * cut- 
worms ’ of the United States, which cut the stems 
of plants just below the surface; of the Cabbage 
Moth {Mamestra brassicce), destroying cabbages, 
turnips, strawberries, maize, ana many other 
plants, checked by hand-picking ; of Leucania uni- 
pncnctata, the Army- worm, which ravages grass 
and corn in North America, and migrates in great 
bands in search of food and for other reasons ; of 
Aletia xylince, the Cotton-worm, which does enor- 
mous damage to the cotton crop. Among the many 
injurious to trees may be noted— the caterpillar of 
the Goat Moth ( Cosstis ligniperda)^ boring galleiies 
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in many stems (e.g. poplar, beech, lime, ash), to be 
checked by burning infested wood; of the Wood 
Leopard Moth {Z&azera msculi)^ boring in stems 
and branches of many trees (e.g. sycamore, ash, 
apple, pear); of the Oak Miner {liepticula ruji- 
capitcUa) and others like it, which make twisted 
burrows in leaves and are known as leaf miners, 
a term also applied to the larvae of some flies 
and beetles; of the Nun [Psilitra, monacha)^ very 
destructive to conifers; of the related Ocneria 
accidentally introduced from Europe into 
the United States, where it has done great damage. 
Among those injurious to fruit trees and bushes 
may be noted— the caterpillars of winter moths 
(e.g. of Gheimatobia hrumata)^ on apple and plum 
and other trees, destroying the buds in spring, 
checked by; ringing the trees with grease-bands, so 
that the wingless female moths cannot creep up to 
lay their eggs ; of the Raspberry Moth ( Lamproma 
rnhlella)i small red larvae very destructive to rasp- 
beiry canes, checked by deeply forking and clean- 
ing the ground around the bushes ; of the Magpie 
or Currant Moth [Ah'axas grossulariata), destiuc- 
tiye especially to gooseberry and currant crops, 
wintering as larvae and destroying the young leaves 
in spring, checked by cleaning the ground around 
the plants and spi-aying early in the year ; of the 
Codling Moths {Uarpocapsa pomonella)^ boring in 
apples, checked by banding the trees so as to 
trap tlie caterpillars when crawling up or down ; 
of Seed-boreis, allied to the Codling Caterpillar, CX 
saltUanSj infesting the seeds of a (Droton, and 
causing the phenomenon of ‘jumping beans;’ of 
Ermine Moths, living gregariously in spun webs 
on the branches of fruit trees, such as apple and 
plum, destroying the leaves, checked by picking 
and spraying; of the Lackey Moth {Clisiocampa 
mitstrla), and the Brown- tail Moth [Porthesia 
chrysorrhcea)^ known as ‘tent caterpillars,’ because 
of their silken shelters on the branches of many 
kinds of trees, checked by spraying ; of the 
Vapourer Moth {Orgy la aniigua)^ hai’mful to a 
great variety of fruit trees and forest trees, checked 
by destroying the egg -masses and cocoons, by 
shaking off the caterpillars, and by spraying. Tlie 
caterpillais of some of the small Tineidac destroy 
clothes and woollen stuffs, e.g. Tinea {Trichophaga) 
tapetzella, the Clothes Moth, and Tinea pellionella, 
the Woollen Moth. Naphthalene usually drives 
them away. Information in regard to many in- 
jurious caterpillars, and the preventive or remedial 
measuies to be resorted to, may be conveniently 
obtained from the valuable leaflets issued by the 
Board of Agriculture in London, and by the ento- 
mological stations throughout the United States. 
The devastations of caterpillar-s are to some extent 
compensated for by the silk of the silk -worms 
{Bomhyx mori, &c.), and by the part that some of 
the adult insects play in the pollination of flowers. 
A few caterpillars are used as food. They are of 
great scientific interest in their adaptations and 
in their remarkable metamorphosis. To poetical 
fancy, even, they have been found suggestive, for 
since Swammerdam saw in the metamorphosis of 
caterpillars ‘the resurrection painted before our 
eyes,’ many authors have delighted to point to the 
analogies to be ’found in the crawling immature 
cateipillar, with faint promise of its future, in the 
seeming death of the chrysalids, and in the heaven- 
ward flight of the perfected winged insects. 


• Cambridge Natural Nistory, vol 

yi, ( 1899 ) ; !^rby and Spence, Introduction to BntoTnc 
Tth edition (1857); Lubbock, Metamorphoses o 
Insects (‘Nature’ Series, London, 1874); Wilson, La/rvi 
of British Itepidoptera and their Pood Plants (Xiondoi] 
1880); Weismann, Studies in the Theory of Bescen 
(trans. by Meldola, 1880-82) ; Poulton, Colours of Animal 
(London, 1890) and Essays on Evolution (Oxford, 1908) 


Beddard, Coloration (London, 1892) ; Buisduyal, 

Rambus, and Graslin, Description et Pigurcs des Chenilles 
d* Europe (Paris, 1832). For anatomical and €in))ryo- 
logical description : Lyonet, Ti'aiU anatomigne df la 
Chemlle qui range le hois du Saule (Hague, 17(>2); 
Lyonet, Recherches sur Vanatomie et les metamorphoses 
de diffdrentes especes dPnsectes (Ouvrage posthuine, I’aris.^ 
1832); Newport’s article ‘lu&ecta’ in EncydopmLkt of 
Anatomy and Physiology^ vol. li. (London, 183G-90), and 
Philosophical Transactions, 1832 and 1834 ; Herold, hnt- 
wicJcelungsgeschichte der SchmettevUnye (Cassel, 1815); 
Carpenter, Bisect Transformation (London, 1021). 

Caterpillar Tractor, a heavy vehicle carried 
upon a riljbed hand which revolves about the wheels 
and serves as a track. It is used for agricultural, 
war-like, and other purposes when dillicult ground 
has to be traversed. 

Catesby, Mark, naturalist, born about 1071), 
probably in London, ti*avelled in North America in 
1710-19 and 1722-26, and published Natural Ilia 
tory of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands 
(2 vols. 1731-43), Hortus Britanno-Amerieanus, and 
a work on the fishes, reptiles, and in.^ects of the 
Isle of Providence. German translations of tlie 
first and last appeared at Nuremberg. He died in 
London, 23d December 1749. 

Catesby, Robert, born in 1573, was a 
Northamptonshire Catholic of good fortune and 
lineage, being sixth in dep2ent from Richard III.'s 
Catesby, who was hanged three days after Bos- 
worth. Robert, however, had suflered much as a 
recusant both by fines and imprisonment, wheri 
in 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder Plot (cpv.). 
He was shot dead in the defence of Holbeacho 
House, 8th November 1605. 

Cat-fisb, in Britain, is usually a name for tho 
Wolf -fish (^.v.). — In America the name is com- 
monly applied to a very different fish, one of the 
genus Pimelodus and family Siluridse. Sixteen 
species occur in the lakes and rivers of Nortli 
America. The skin is naked, and the head has 
eight fleshy barbules. The Common Cat-fish {I\ 
atrarim), or Homed Pout, is one of the commonest 
river fishes of the United States, especially in the 
east and north. It is from 7 to 9 inches in length, 
and is a veiy important food fish, though its flesh, 
like that of all the cat-fishes, is iiibiphl. Like ail 
its congeners it prefers muddy bottoms, and is 
sluggish in its movements. The Great Lake Cat- 
fish {P, nigricans) of Lakes Erie and Ontario is from 
2 to 4 feet long, and weighs from 6 to 30 pounds. 

Catgut IS employed in the fabrication of the 
strings of violins, harps, guitars, <Src.; as also in 
the cords used by clockinakers, in the bows of 
archers, and in whipcord; and in surgery catgut 
strings are employed in the suturing of -wounds. 
It is generally prepared from the intestines of the 
sheep, rarely from those of the horse, ass, or mule, 
and not those of the cat. The first stage in the 
operation is the thorough cleansing of the in- 
testines from adherent feculent and fatty matters ; 
after which they are steeped in water for several 
days, so as to loosen the external membrane, which 
can then be removed by scraping with a blunt 
knife. The material which is thus scraped off is 
employed for the cords of battledoors and rackets, 
and also as thread in sewing the ends of intestines 
together. The scraped intestines are then steeped 
in water, and screed again, when the large in- 
testines are cut on and placed in tubs with salt, 
to prese:^e them for the sausage-maker; and the 
smaller intestines are steeped in water, thereaftei 
treated with a dilute solution of alkali (4 oz. potash, 
4 oz. carbonate of potash, and 3 to 4 gallons of 
water, with occasionally a little alum), and are 
lastly drawn through a perforated brass thimble, 
and assorted into their respective sizes. In order 
to destroy any adherent matter which would lead 
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to putief action, and the consequent development 
oi: offensive odours, it is customary to subject the 
catgut to the fumes of burning sulphur — ^i.e. sul- 
phurous acid, which acts as an Antiseptic (q.v.), 
and arrests decomposition. The best strings come 
from Italy, and are used for musical instruments. 
These are known as Roman strings^ but they are 
made in several Italian towns, the most valuable 
coming from Naples. About 10 per cent, of the 
violin strings manufactured are foZsc — ^i.e. they 
produce two sounds. Gut strings for musical 
instruments become useless after being kept a few 
years. Cord for clockmakers is made from the 
smallest of the intestines, and occasionally from 
larger ones, split longitudinally into several lengths. 
Tlie catgut obtained from the intestines of horses, 
asses, and mules is employed in the same way as 
leather belts for driving lathes and other small 
machines. The so-called Silkworm Gut (q.v.) 
used for fishing-lines is not gut of any kind. 

' €at1ia» a genus of Celastracese, often reckoned 
under Celastrus G. eduUs, Arabian Tea, or Kh4t 
(also Katt, Kat, K^t ; Arabic qat), is a shrub highly 
valued by the Arabs on account of its leaves, which 
are chewed or infused like coffee or tea, to which , 
its properties seem essentially similar. It is culti- | 
vated on terraces 3000 to 4000 feet above sea-level. 

Catliari (Gr., ‘pure’), or Cathaeists, a name 
assumed by a widely diffused Gnostic sect of the 
middle ages, which took its rise most probably 
among the Slavs in Southern Macedonia, and spread 
over the whole of Southern and Western Europe. 
In Thrace it found a kindred sect in the Paulicians 
(q.v.), who had been transported thither about 
070, and they were there known as Bogomiii 
(q.v.). In the second half of the r2th century 
they were in great strength in Bulgaria, Albania, 
and Slavonia, and divided into two branches, 
distinguished as the Albanensians (the more ex- 
treme section), and the Concorezensians (named 
from Goiiza in Albania). It is remarkable that 
the nQ.me Bulgaria by which they were known to 
the returning French cnisaders, is the origin of the 
low French word Bougre, just as the German woid 
for ‘heretic’ {Ketzer) is derived from Gazzavi, 
the Lombai'd form of GatharL In Italy the hei'esy 
first appeared at Turin about 1035, and existed 
down to the 14th century. Its adherents were called 
Patarini, from Pataria^ a street in Milan frequented 
by rag-gatherers, where they held their secret 
meetings in 1058. The Cathari reached their 
greatest numbers in Southern France, where they 
were commonly called Albigenses (q.v.) or Pohli- 
caiits, the latter term being a corruption of Pauli- 
cians^ with whom they were confounded. After 
the great Albigensian wars, they were gradually 
rooted out by the Inquisition, and after the firnt 
half of the 14th century they disappear from 
history. The Cathari based their teaching on the 
New Testament and an apocryphal ‘Vision of 
Isaiah’ and ‘Gospel of John.’ The only extant 
Catharist writing is a short ritual in the Romance 
language of the 13th-century troubadours (printed 
at Jena in 1852 by Professor Cunitz from the MS. 
at Lyons). All the Cathari held more or less 
Manichaean views, and practised a rigid asceticism. 
Deliverance from evil was only to be attained by 
renunciation of the (material) world, including 
marriage, property, and the use of animal food. 
They distinguished between the great mass of their 
Credentes or ‘Believers,’ and the Perfecti^ who had 
received the Baptism of the Spirit by the laying on 
of hands, called Gonsolamentum, because in it the 
Comforter was imparted. These ‘ pure ’ ones, esti- 
mated at only 4000 in all Europe about the year 
1240, formed the Catharist Church — ^the ‘ only true 
and pure church on earth.’ Their worship was 


extremely simple, and their church government was 
by bishops (each with two assistants, the Filius 
Major and the Filius Minor) and deacons. 

See C. Schmidt, La Secte des Catkares ( 1849) ; Lombard, 
Pauliciens et Bons^homnes ( 1879 ) ; Lea, Hi^torg of the In- 
quii^ilion {188S) ; and DoUinger, Sektenge^chichte (1889). 

Catharine^ the name of seveial Christian 
saints : ( 1 ) St Catharine proper, a yir^4;in of 
royal descent in Alexandria, who publicly con- 
fessed the gospel at a sacrificial 
feast apj)ointe(f by the Emperor 
Maximinus, and was therefore put 
to death, after they had vainly 
attempted to torture her on toothed 
wheels, 307 a.d. Hence the name 
of ‘Catharine wheel.’ No less than 
fifty heathen philosophers sent by the em- 
peror to convert her m prison were themselves 
converted hy her \vmning eloquence ; whence she is 
the patroness of philosophers and learned schools. 
Having steadily rejected all otfers of eaithly mar- 
riage, she was taken in vision to heaven, %vhen 
the Virgin presented her to her son, and Christ 
plighted his troth to her with a ring. This subject 
has been a favourite one with many artists (as 
signifying the union of the redeemed soul with 
Christ) ; the Christ being usually represented as an 
infant. It has been suggested that the attributes 
of the unhistorical St Catliarine seem to have been 
derived from those of the actual Hypatia (q.v.), 
a heathen who suffered death at the hands of 
Christian fanatics. St Catharine’s festival falls on 
25th November. — (2) St Catharine of Siena (1347- 
80 ), one of the most famous saints of Italy, w^as horn 
in Siena, a dyer’s daughter. While yet a child 
she practised extraordinary mortifications, and de- 
voted herself to perpetual virginity. She became a 
Dominican, and therefore afterwards a patron saint 
of the Dominicans. Her enthusiasm converted the 
most hardened sinners, and she was able to prevail 
upon Pope Gregory XI. for the sake of the church to 
return from Avignon to Rome. She died in 1380. 
It was claimed that Christ’s stigmata ( see Stigma- 
tisation ) were imprinted upon her body ; and she 
wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems. See 
hooks on her by Miss Drane (3d ed. 1899), Miss 
Scudder (1905), Miss Roberts (1907), Edmund 
Gardner (1908), and Dr R. Fawtier ( 1922).— 
Catharine of Bologna (1413-63) and St Catharine 
of Sweden ( died 1381 ) are of less note. St Catharine 
of Gefwa (died 1510) was a remarkable mystic ; see 
book by Von Hugel (trans. 1909). 

Catharine de’ Medici, the wife of one king of 
Fiance, and the mother of three, w^as the daughter 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urhino, and was 
bom at Florence in 1519. In her fourteenth year 
she was brought to France, and married to Henry, 
the second son of Francis I. The marriage was a 
part of the political schemes of her uncle, Pope 
Clement VII., but as he died soon after, she found 
herself friendless and neglected at the French court. 
In these circumstances she conducted herself with 
a submission which seemed even to indicate a want 
of proper spirit, but which gained her the favour 
of the old king, and in some measure also of her 
husband. The accession of the latter to the throne 
of France, however, made very little difference in 
her situation. It was not till the accession of her 
s eldest son, Francis II., in 1559, that she found 
some scope for her ambition. The Guises at this 
time possessed a power which 'seemed dangerous to 
that of the throne, and Catharine entered into 
a secret alliance with the Huguenots to oppose 
them. On the death of Francis II. in 1560, and 
accession of her second son, Charles IX., the govern- 
ment fell entirely into her hands. Caring little for 
religion in itself, although she was very prone to 
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Ruperstition, she disliked the Protestants, chiefly 
oecaiLse their principles were opposed to the al^o- 
3ute despotism which she desired to maintain. Yet 
she sought to rally the Protestant leaders around . 
the throne in order to serve as a counterpoise to 
the Guises. This attempt having failed, and the 
civil war which ensue<l having ended in the peace 
of Amhoise, highly favourable to the Protestants, 
she became alarmed at the increase of their pow'd’, 
and entered into a secret treaty with Spain lor the 
extirpation of heretics ; and subseq[uently into a 
plot with the Guises, which resulted in the fearful 
massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day. This event 
brought the whole power of the state into the 
hands of the queen>mother, who boasted of the 
deed to Roman Catholic governments, and excused 
it to Protestant ones, for she now managed all the 
correspondence of the court. About this time she 
succeeded, by gold and intrigues, in getting her 
third son, afterwards Henrjr III., elected to the 
Polish throne. But her arbitra^ and tyrannical 
administration roused the opposition of a Roman 
Catholic pai-ty, at the head of which was her own 
fourth son, the Duke of Alen^on. It was very 
generally believed that she was privy to the machina- 
tions that led to his death. When, after the death 
of Charles IX., Henry III. returned from Poland to 
he king of France, his mother still ruled the court, 
and had the principal share in all the intrigues, 
tieacheries, and political transactions of that 
-wretched time. Having betrayed all who trusted 
them, she and her son found themselves at last for- 
saken and abhorred by all. The League and the 
Guises had no more confidence in them than had 
the Protestants and Henry of Navarre. Vexation 
on this account preyed on the proud heart of the 
queen-mother in her last days; and amidst the 
confusion and strife of parties, she died at Blois 
on 6th January 1689, unheeded and unlamented. 
She may fairly be regarded as a representative 
woman, of an age when the first principles of human 
conduct \vere^ hoplessly confounded by religious 
strife and the intrigues and corruptions of courts. 

Some historians maintain that the Bartholome-vr mas- 
sacre was quite contrary to Catharine’s policy, -which it 
tended to stultify, and accordingly that it came about in 
spite of her— as Col. G-. F. Young in The Medici (1909) ; 
see also Reumont’s Jugend Gaterinas dd Medici (Berlin, 
1854), T. A. Trollope’s Girlhood of Gatharine <fe* Medici 
(1856), Capefigue’s Catherine de Midicis (Paris, 1856), 
La Ferri^re’s Lettres de Catherine de MHxcie ( 1880-92), 
and Miss Edith SicheTs Catherine dd Medici (1905) and 
Zater Years of Catharine dd Medici (1908 ). 


aiiu ner ongmai name was Martha Skav 
ronska. The date of her birth is about 16 vS 3 . Bein/ 
left an orphan, she was brought up chiefly by j 
Lutheran pastor, Gluck, in Marienburg, Livonia 
In 1702 she married a Swedish dragoon, but Marien 
burg being taken by the Russians in the same year 


of Peter the Great. In 1703 she went over to th 
Greek Church, and took the name of Catharin; 
Alexievna Alter being for some years the em 
she was privately married to hin 
in 1707 j and ^e mamage was publicly avowed n 
1711. When Peter the Great and his army seenie< 
entirelym the nower of the Turkish army on th. 
irrutii im 1711, Catharine, according to the commoj 
account, managed by skilful bribery to procure th. 
dehyer^ce of the Russians. Catharine was nov 
received into greater favour than ever, and wai 
Mlemnly crowned m 1712. The story, however 
dMs not rest on si^cxent evidence. At anyrah 
Catharine contoued to enjoy her high position til 
the death of Peter m 1726. The new party con 


eemed in promoting the reforms of Peter the < treat 
supported Catharine’s claim to be his successor, and 
she was acknowledged Empress and sole Itiilcr ot 
All the Russian. Under Menscliikoffs directit)ii, 
the aflairs of government went on -well enough for 
a time ; but the empress ere long began to yield to 
the influence of a number of favourites, addieit^d 
herself to drunkenness, and lived such a life as 
could not fail to hurry her to the grave. She di' .1 
17th May 1727. See ‘Peter. 

Catliarinc II., Empress of Russia, was Ihu'ii 
at Stettin in 1729. Her paternity was doubtful; 
lier mother was the dissolute wife of the Priiu'c < tf 
Anhalt-Zerbst, a Prussian field-marshal and gov.u-niu* 
of Stettin She receivr'd the name of Sophia August a ; 
but the Empress Elir-cabeth of Russia having select <‘d 
her for the wife of her nephew Peter, she passed fri>nr 
the Lutheran to the Greek Church, and took (like 
the Empress Catharine 1.) the name of Cathnnna 
Alexievna. In 1745 her marriage took place*. 
She soon quarrelled with her husbanel, ami 
both of them lived a life of unrestrained vie't*. 
Among his attendants was a Count SoHikofl’, with 
whom her intimacy soon became scandalous ; and 
Soltikott‘ was sent on an embassy abroad. But the 
young Polish count, Stanislaus Poniatow\skx, almost 
immediately supplied nis place. After the (U‘atU of 
the Empress Elizabeth in 1762, Peter III. asctmded 
the Russian throne; but the conjugal difFerenct'.-^ 
became continually wider. Catharine was banishetl 
to a separate abode; and the emperor seemetl to 
entertain the design of divorcing her, declaring her 
only son, Paul, illegitimate, and marrying his 
mistress, Elizabeth Woronzoif. The popular dis- 
like to Peter, however, rapidly increased ; and at 
len^h, he being dethroned by a conspiracy, 
Catliarine was made empress. A few days after- 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). What 
participation his wife had in his murder has no\ t‘r 
been well ascertained. 

Catharine now exerted herself to please the 
people, and among other tilings, made a great 
show of regard for the outward forms of the ( h’eek 
Church, although her princ^les were, in reality, 
those prevalent among the French philosophers of 
the 18th century. The government of the country 
Was carried on -with great energy ; and her reign 
was remarkable for the rapid increase of the 
dominions and power of Russia. Not long after 
her accession to the throne her influence securetl 
the election of her former favourite, Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, to the throne of Poland. In her o-wn 
empii-e, however, discontentment was seriously 
manifested, the hopes of the disaflected lieing 
centred in the young prince Ivan, who Avas forth- 
with murdered in the castle of Schlusselburg. 
From that time the internal politics of Russia con- 
sisted chiefly of court intrigues for the humiliation 
of one favourite and the exaltation of another. 
The revolt of the Cossack Pugatchefl' in 1773, 
though for a time it looked serious, only served to 
fortify her throne. The first partition of Poland in 
1772, and the Turkish war which terminated in the 
peace of Kainardji in 1774, vastly increased the 
empire. In 1787 she made a progi*ess in her southern 
provinces through flourishing towns, villages, and 
festive scenes ; but the Avhole was a sham, having 
been got up for the occasion by Potemkin to impress 
Catharine with the prosperity of her empire. The 
Turkish war which terminated in the peace of Jassy 
in 1792 had similar results, and also the war -with 
Sweden, which terminated in 1790. The second 
and third partitions of Poland, and the incorpora- 
tion of Cburland with Russia, completed the 
triumphs of Catharine’s rei^. She also began a 
-war with Persia, and cherisned a scheme for the 
overthrow of the British power in India; but a 
stroke of apoplexy cut her off, 17th November 1796. 
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She was a woman of great ability, but she had in a 
large measure the vices of the time and station in 
which she lived. Her gallantries were both liberal 
and systematic. She always had a paramour ^vho 
dwelt in her palace, and might be regarded as filling 
an acknowledged office of state, with large revenues 
and fixed privileges. Of these Potemkin (q.v.) is 
best remembered. Yet distinguished authors flat- 
tered her ; and she invited to her court some of the 
literati and philosophers of France. She professed 
the desire to model her rule on the enlightened 
theories of these men, and did efl'ect some im- 
provements ; but the French revolution made her 
reactionary. See Russia ; Catharine’s own Memoirs 
(trans. 1859) ; Carlyle’s Friedrich; works byWali- 
szewski ( trails. 1893, 1894), Gribble (1912), Hodgetts 
( 1914), and Anthony ( 1926) ; and Fitzgerald Molloy, 
The Bussian Court in the 18th Century (1905). 

Catharine Archipelago. See Aleutian 
Islands. 

^ Catharine Howard. See Howard. 

Catharine of Aragon, Queen of England, 
the first wife of Henry VIII., and fourth daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of 
Castile and Aragon, was born December 1485. She 
occupies a prominent place in English history, not 
for what she herself was, but for what she was the 
occasionMif — the Reformation. Married on 14th 
November 1501, when scarcely sixteen, to Arthur 
(1486-1502), Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., 
she was left a widow on 2d April, and on 25th 
June was betrothed to her brother-in-law Henry, 
as yet a boy of only eleven years old. The pope’s 
dispensation enabling such near relatives to marry 
was obtained in 1604, and the marriage took place 
in June 1509, seven weeks after Henry’s accession 
to the crown as Henry VIII. Between 1510 and 
1518 she bore him five children, one only of whom, 
the Prince.ss Mary, survived j but, though Henry 
>vas very far from being a model husband, and 
though he had conceived a passion for Anne Boleyn 
( q.v.) as early as 1522, he appears to have treated 
Queen Catharine with all due respect, until 1527. 
He now expressed doubts as to the legality of his 
marriage, and sought to have it nullified, till at ■ 
length, all other means failing, Cranmer in May 
1533 pronounced it null and void from the begin- 
ning (see Henry VIII,). Queen Catharine, who 
had offered a dignified passive resistance to all the 
proceedings, did not quit the kingdom, but took 
up her re.sidence first at Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, 
and afterwards at Kimbolton Castle, Huntingdon- 
shire, where she led an austere religious life until 
her death on 7th January 1536. It is still main- 
tained that she was the accredited ambassador of 
Spain in England, was equal in duplicity to those 
pitted against her, and in morals was no better 
than her contemporaries. Martin Hume believed 
that in her widowhood she had undue intimacy 
Avith her Spanish confessor ; see his Wives ofHeni'y 
VIIL (1905). 

Catharine of Brs^anza. See Charles II. 
and Life by Miss L. L. Davidson ( 1908 ). 
Catharine Parr. See Parr. 

Cathartics^ a name originally for all medicines 
supposed to purify the system from the matter of 
disease ; ultimatdy limited to remedies acting on 
the bowels (see Aperients, Constipation). 

Cathay is the name by which the Chinese em- 
pire was commonly known in Europe during 
medieval times — ^in connection with Marco Polo’s 
tra^vels, for example ; and Kitai is still the Russian 
name for China. Cathay, originally Khitai, is 
derived from the Khitan^ the earliest of the northern 
races known to have conquered China (possibly 
akin to the Tunguses), who disappeared about 


the beginning of the 12tli century. See China ; 
and Yule, Cathay and the Itoad Thither (Hakluyt 
Society, 1866 ; new ed, 1914 et seq,)^ 

Cathcartf William Schaw, first Earl Cath- 
cart, a British general and diplomatist, son of the 
ninth Baron Cathcart of Cathcart, Renfrewshire, 
was born September 17, 1755. Educated at Eton 
and Glasgow, and admitted an advocate in 1776, 
Avhen he succeeded his father, he next year entered 
the army, took a prominent part in the American 
war, and fought with distinction in Flanders and 
North Germany. In 1803 he was made commander- 
in-chief in Ireland. In 1805 he^ was engaged on a 
diplomatic mission to Russia ; in 1807 commanded 
the land-forces co-operating with the fleet in the 
attack on Copenhagen, and, for his services, was 
made a British peer, with the title of viscount, and 
received a vote of thanks from both Houses of 
Parliament. Sent in 1813 as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, he accompanied the Tsar Alexander in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, and was present at 
the congresses of Chfitillon and Vienna. ^ In 1814 
he was raised to the rank of earl ; and he died J une 
16, 1843. — His eldest son and successor, Charles 
Murray, long known as Lord Greenock, was bom 
in 1783, served in Spain and at Waterloo, after- 
Avards acted in Canada, and was made a general. 
He died 16th July 1859.— A younger son, Sir 
George Cathcart, was born in 1794. Educated 
at Eton and Edinburgh, he entered the army in 
1810, served with the Russians in the campaigns of 
1812 and 1813, and as aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
WeUington, Avas present at Quatre Bias and Water- 
loo. After helping to suppress the Canadian re- 
bellion of 1835, and after holding the post of deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower for five years, in 1852 he 
was made governor at the Cape, Avith command of 
the forces, and brought to a successful end the 
harassing Kaffir war. He returned to England in 
1854 in time to be sent out to the Crimea as general 
of division. His bravery here was conspicuous, 
especially in the battle of Inkermann (November 
5), where the odds were so terribly against the 
British, and where he fell, shot through the heart. 
He was buried on the spot where he fell, which in 
his honour was named Cathcart’s Hill. Cathcart 
was the author of a very valuable Avork entitled 
Commentaries on the War in Bussia and Germany 
in 181^-13 (Lend. 1850). See vol. v. of Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea. 

Catlie'draL from a Greek word cathedra^ 
signifying a seat. Thus, ‘ to speak ex cathedrd,* 
is to speak as from a seat of authority. The 
cathedral city is the seat of the bishop of the 
diocese, and his throne is^ placed in the cathedral 
church, which is the parisn church of the whole 
diocese. The diocese was, in fact, anciently called 
parochia, until the application of this name to 
the smaller portions into which it was divided. 
Cathedrals vary in rank Avith the dignity of the see 
to which they belong, and may be episcopal, pchi- 
episcopal, metropolitan, or patriarchal. ^ Anciently 
only a cathedral was styled matrix ecclesia, but now 
this title is applied to all churches, even parochial 
only, which have other churches or chapels depend- 
ent on them. When two cathedrals are found in 
the same town (as is sometimes the case), they are 
called * con-cathedrals.’ In the Roman Church the 
establishment, suppression, or union of cathedrals 
is reserved to the pope alone. A cathedral town 
has generally been understood to be entitled to 
the honours of a city, even although the town be 
not a borough incorporate ; but in one case, at 
least, that claim Avas disallowed by a court of law. 
The distinction betAveen cathedr^Q and collegiate 
churches consists principally in the see of the 
bishop being at the former. The governing body 
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ox a cathedral is called the dean and chapter — ^i.e, 
the dean and canons who meet for corporate pnr- I 
poses in the chapter-house of the cathedral. The 
property of the cathedx’al vests in this body. In 
England they elect the bishop of the diocese on the 
issue of a eongi, d^4Ure from the crown, but as the 
person to be elected is always named, and they 
may be compelled by a mandamus to elect that 
person and no other, the election is merely a form. 

The bishop is ‘ visitor ’ of the dean and chapter, 
and the metropolitan is visitor of all cathedrals 
within his province ; while the crown holds that 
office during the vacancy of the archbishopric. In 
England all cathedrals — other than those of dioceses 
founded or revived by Henry VIII. or in modem 
times— are distinguished as being either of the old 
or the new foundation. The cathedrals of the old 
foundation are those which have from the first been 
served by secular canons ; those of the new founda- 
tion were originally monastic churches, and served 
by monks. These were dissolved at the Reforma- 
tion, being then refounded on the footing of the 
secular churches. For new dioceses, parish or 
other churches have been converted into cathedrals 
(as St Michael’s at Coventry). By the Act of 
1840, all members of cathedrals, except the dean, 
are styled canons. Their seats in the cathedral 
are called their stalls. They are no longer called 
prebendaries in most cathedrals, but this title is 
retained in the cathedrals of York, London, Wells, 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, and Lichfield (and in 
St Davids and St A saph ). In two cathedrals, Lincoln 
and Salisbury, both titles are used simultaneously, 
and the holders are styled ' canons and prebendaries. ’ 
In all these cases, however, the prebendaries rank 
below the canons residentiary, and, save for their 
slender prebends, are on almost the same footing 
as the ^honorary canons’ of recent institution, 
who have no share in the cathedral revenues or 
government. At St Davids the first ‘cursal pre- 
bond * vested in the crown, and the sovereign was 
senior prebendary of that cathedral. The SVench 
kings enmyed similar privileges in six chapters, and 
the old German enmerors were ex oj^cio canons of St 
Peter’s at Rome. Canons must reside three months 
in each year. The bishop was always considered 
of common right to have the patronage of canonries, 
but formerly there were exceptions. Now, the 
appointment to all canonries is vested either in 
the bishop or in the crown. Where the bishop is 
patron, he ‘collates,’ and the dean and chapter 
‘ induct,’ by placing the new canon in a stall in the 
church. The ciown appoints by letters-patent, and 
the canon is installed without collation. Honorary 
canons have no emoluments, but rank after the 
canons residentiary. Minor canons, of whom there 
are from two to six in each cathedral, perform the 
daily choral services; see Seevice (Musical). 
For the general plan of cathedral buildings, see 
Chuech. The English cathedrals, some forty in 
number, are noticed under their respective cities. 

See Murray’s, BeU’s, and the S.P.C.K.’s Cathedral 
• handbooks; Dean Goulbum’s Cathedral System (1871): 
F. H. Allen, The Great CathedA'als of the World (Boston, 
1888); W. L Loftie, The Cathedrals of Brigland and 
Wales Mrs Rensselaer, English Cathedrals (1892). 

^ CRtlt 6 lui 68 iii 9 Jacques, leader of the Vendeans 
in their resistance to the Republic, was bom at Pin- 
en-Mauge, Anjou, in 1759. But a poor linen-mer- 
chant at the outbreak of the Revolution, in the spring 
of 1793 he put himself at the head of a handful <S 
stubborn recruits, and soon became famous for the 
courage and success of his e:mloits, the greatest of 
which was the storming of Cholet. Spite of his 
own modesty, the supreme command was forced 
upon him after the victory of Sanmur. He immedi- 
ately determined to make an attack upon Nantes, 
and managed to penetrate into the town, but was 


mortally wounded by a musket-ball, and his troops 
immediately dispersed. He was carried to 
Florent, where he died twelve days later, tfuly 11, 
1793. Cathelineau ivas a man of givat siniplicdty 
and honesty of cliaracter, and his^ piety was such 
that he was called the Saint of Anjou, 

Catlierine* See Catharine. 

Ca'theter (Gr. kathirmi, ‘I thrust into') was a 
name applied inditferently to all instruinents for 
passing along mucous canals. In niod<u-n times, 
however, it has generally been reserved for tubular 
1 ‘ods through which fluids or air may pa^s, and 
is now restricted to those used for emptying the 
urinary bladder, and those used for in]ecting air 
or fluids into the Eustachian tube ( Etis tael dan 
Catheter). The catheter for the former ])urj)ose 
is a very old surgical instrument. The ancients 
made theirs of copper, which accumulated ver- 
digiis. In the 9th century silver was substituted 
by the Arabian surgeons as a cleanli(*r metal, an<l 
i is still used by all who are not obliged, for econom- 
ical reasons, to have their cathet(*r,-^ made of 
German silver or pewter. The urinary (‘athetei 
for the male varies in length from 10 to 1 1 inches ; 
the female catheter need not bo more than 4 or o 
inches. The form is a matter of less importanct‘. 
but most surgeons prefer an instruincut straight to 
within the last few inches of its length ; the latter 
should be curved into the segment of a small <drcle. 
Others, however, use a double curve (bicoude 
catheter). Flexible catheters are made of gum 
clastic (see Bougies), which may be used cither 
alone or supported on a wire. Many otiior materials 
have been proposed, but vulcanised india-rubber 
is the only one generally in use, and forms th<' 
most widely applicable type of catheter. The 
Eustachian catheter is commonly made of metal or 
vulcanite, 6 or 7 inches in length, with the last inch 
or less slightly curved. It is introduced into tin. 
Eustachian tube along the floor of the nose, and 
air or fluid, as may be necessary, forced along it by 
an india-rubber bag which can be attached to it. 
See Ear. 

Ca^tliodc* See Anode. 

Catholic and Apostolic Clmreli ih the 

only name recognised by those often termed * Irving- 
ites’ — a name wliich they repudiate as implying 
that they are sectarians and followers of a man. 
In the winter of 1829-30 the Rev. Edward Ining 
(q.v.), then a minister of the Scotch Clmrch, 
Regent Square, London, delivered a series of 
lectures on spiiitual gifts, in which he niaiiitaine<l 
that those which we are in the habit of calling 
I ‘ extraordinary ’ or ‘miraculous’ were not meant 
to be confined to the primitive church, bxit to be 
continued through the whole period of the present 
dispensation. About the same time, as if to con- 
I firm the views of the great preacher, there occun-ed 
I at Port-Glasgow, in the west of Scotlan<l, and else- 
where, certain strange phenomena. It was alleged 
that miraculous acts of healing had happened^ and 
I that the gift of tongues had returned. After 
I what seemed to be a sufficient investigation on the 
I part of some of the members of Mr Irving’s church, 
it was concluded that the manifestations wenj 
genuine. Similar manifestations shortly after 
occurred in his own church, which were also pro- 
nounced to be genuine. They were held to he of 
two kinds : 1st, speaking in tongues, and 2d, pro- 
phesying. As the former bore no resemblance to 
any language with which men were conversant, it 
was believed to be strictly an ‘ unknown tongue,’ 
the Holy Ghost ‘ using the tongue of man as a sign 
in a manner which neither Ms own intellect could 
dictate, nor that of any other man comprehend.’ 
The latter, ‘prophesying,’ consisted chiefly of ‘ex- 
hortations to holiness, light upon Scripture, open- 
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ings of prophecy, and explanations of symbols.’ In 
1831 Irving was deposed from his office for heresy 
by the Church of Scotland, but meanwhile the 
truths of which he was so eminent an exponent 
had been assuming a more definite shape. He died 
in 1834. It was not till July 1835 that the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church took definite ecclesiastical 
shape. With this organisation Irving had no con- 
cern, nor had he anticipated it. 

The organisation comprises a fourfold ministry 
(Ezek. i. and Eph. iv.)— 1st, ‘Apostle;’ 2d, 
‘Prophet;’ 3d, ‘Evangelist;’ and 4th, ‘Pastor.’ 
The apostles are invested with spiritual preroga- 
tives ; they alone can minister the Holy Gliost by 
the laying on of hands, directly or by delegation ; 
through them the mysteries of God are unfcSded to 
the church ; and they decide on matters of order and 
discipline. Nothing^ that occurs in any church in 
the way of ‘prophetic utterance’ can be authorita- 
tively explained save by them; and the various 
‘angels of the churches’ are bound to bring all 
such utterances tinder their cognisance. The mnc- 
tion of the ‘prophet’ has been already indicated. 
The work of an ‘ evangelist ’ consists in declaring 
the truths of the gospel, and bringing home to 
the church generally the principles taught by 
apostles. The office of the ‘ pastor ’ is that of 
ministering to the help and comfort of the vari- 
ous members of the nock. The ‘angel’ of the 
Catholic Apostolic congregation corresponds in a 
limited sense to the fehop of other Christian 
denominations ; but he has only the rank of angel- 
pastor in the universal church. The ministers of 
each full congregation compiise an angel, with a 
four-fold ministry (consisting of elders, prophets, 
evangelists, and pastors ), and a ministry oi deacons 
to give diaconal instruction and to take charge of 
temporal matters. The ministry is supported by 
tithes, the people giving a tenth of their income 
for the support of the priesthood. The ordinary 
affairs of the church are managed by the angel in 
a council of deacons, or if needful, of priests and 
deacons. The whole organisation is based on the 
types of the Mosaic tabernacle, in which the con- 
stitution of the Christian church is held to have 
been shadowed forth. 

The congregation of this communion do not arro- 
gate to themselves the title of th& Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church. There is but one church built on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets ; the 
members of it throughout the worm are not bap- 
tised into any section — Greek, Eoman, Protestant, 
established, or non-established—but into the Eter- 
nal Trinity. A community of them holding the 
views above indicated regard themselves as a 
congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
assembling at a given place. 

The Catholic and .Apostolic Church does not differ 
from other Christian bodies in regard to the com- 
mon doctrines of the Christian religion; it only 
accepts, in what it considers to be a imller and more 
real sense, the phenomena of Christian life. It 
believes that the wonder, mystery, and miracle 
of the apostolic times were not accidental, but 
are essential to the^ divinely instituted church 
of God, and expr^sive of its supernatural life, 
whereby a people are preparing for the second 
advent of Christ, the hope of which is held in 
instant expectation. It is held that the end of 
this dispensation has two phases—the gathering of 
a first-fruits, and the subsequent great harvest, 
of which it is the earnest. The doctnne of Symbol- 
ism is firmly maintained, of which the most marked 
feature regards the mystical presence of the Lord 
under the elements of bread and wine, duly con- 
secrated by the words of the institution and the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. Both transubstantia- 
tion and consubstantiation are repudiated. There 


are services daily at 6 o’clock A.M. and 5 p.m. ; 

I prayers at 9 A.M. and 3 P.M. ; the litany every 
Wednesday and Friday ; and the eucharist is cele- 
brated every Lord’s Lay, or, where there are clergy 
enough, daily. The liturgy, dating from 1842, i’s 
mainly based on the recognised Greek, Koman, 
and Anglican liturgies, %vith additional prayers. 
Lights and incense are used ; and the vestments 
(surplice, alb, cope, chasuble, and stole) are similar 
to those of the Roman communion. 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church has upwards of 
eighty churches in the United Kingdom, and representa- 
tives not only in Canada, Australia, and India, but in 
most Continental countries, including France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 
See the official Lyturgy of the Divine Offices, and The 
Purpose of God in Creation and Redemption , Miller’s 
History and Doctrines of Irvingism ( 1878 ) ; and books 
cited at Irving- (Edward). 

Catholic Churchy a term literally equivalent 
to ‘universal church,’ cannot, therefore, properly 
be applied to any particular sect or body, such as 
the Roman, Greek, Anglican, Reformed, Lutheran, 
or Presbyterian, all of which form merely portions 
more or less pure of the ‘ church universal. ’ It 
occurs for the first time in the pseudo-Ignatian 
Epistle to the Smymseans. It was first employed 
from about 160 A.D. to mark the difference between 
the orthodox ‘universal’ Christian church and the 
various sects of the Gnostic heretics; though, 
afterwards, it served also to distinguish the all- 
embracing Christian church from the religious ex- 
clusiveness of the pre-Christian ages, in which the 
church was restricted to a single nation. The 
formal principle of the Catholic Church is thus 
expressed in the famous canon of Viacentius of 
Lerinum (434 A.D.), ‘Quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditum est i.e. tlie marks of 
the Catholic Church are uni'oersality., antig%i/ity, 
and unity. The name has been retained by tfie 
Church of Rome, which claims to be the visible 
successor of the primitive one ; and although Pro- 
testant divines have been careful to deny its 
applicability to a church which they consider 
essentially changed by the corrupt accretions of 
centuries, yet the term Catholic is still used by 
the populace of almost every Protestant country 
as synonymous with Roman Catholic. Anglicans 
insist on their claim to it, the Church of England 
being in England the representative of the Ancient 
as well as of the Western Church. 

See Roman Catholic Church, Greek Church, Old 
Catholics, German Catholics. 

Catholic Creditor, in Scots law, is one 
whose debt is secured over two or more subjects 
belonmng to the debtor. Where one subject is 
also burdened with other securities, the catholic 
creditor must not act capriciously to the prejudice 
of postponed creditors. Thus, if ne draw his whole 
debt from that subject, he must assign them his 
security over the other. Similarly, if more than 
one of the subjects are so burdened, he must not 
favour one postponed creditor, hut draw his whole 
debt rateably from these subjects, or assign the 
rateable propoi-tion of his rights over the favoured 
estate. In no case, however, is he bound to forgo 
a legitimate interest of his own. 

Catholic Emancipation* After the Re- 
formation, both in England and in Scotland, 
Roman Catholics were subjected to many penal 
regulations and restrictions. As late as 1780 the 
law of England — ^whioh was actually enforced 
in 1764r-65 — ^made it felony in a foreign Catholic 
priest, and high treason in one who was a native 
of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform 
divine service according to the rites of his church. 
Catholics were debarred from acquiring land by 
purchase. Persons educated abroad in the Catholic 
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faith were declared incapable of succeeding to real 
property, and their estates were forfeited to the 
next Protestant heir. A son or other nearest rela- 
tion being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
possession of the estate of his Catholic father or 
other kinsman during his life. A Catholic was 
disqualified from undertaking the guardianship 
even of Catholic children. Catholics were excluded 
from the legal profession, and it was presumed 
that a Protestant lawyer who manied a Catholic 
had adopted the faith of his wife. It was a capital 
offence for a Catholic priest to celebrate a marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic. Such was the 
state of the law, not only in England but in Ireland, 
where the large majority of the population adhered 
to the old faith. In Scotland, also, Catholics were 
prohibited from purchasing or taking by succession 
landed property. The inexpediency and irrational- 
ity of imposing fetters of this description on persons 
not suspected of disloyalty, and from whom danger 
was no longer apprehended, began about 1778 to 
occupy the attention of liberal-minded statesmen ; 
and in 1778 Sir George Savile introduced a bill for 
the repeal of some of the most severe disqualifica- 
tions in the case of such Catholics as would submit 
to a proposed test. This test included an oath of 
allegiance to the sovereign, and abjuration of the 
Pretender, a declaration of disbelief in the several 
doctrines, that it is lawful to put individuals to 
death on pretence of their being heretics ; that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics ; that princes ex- 
communicated may be deposed or put to death; 
and that the pope is entitled to any temporal juris- 
diction within the realm. The bill, from the opera- 
tion of which Scotland was exempted, eventually 
passed into law. An attempt which had been 
made at the same time to obtain a like measure of 
relief for the Catholics of Scotland, was defeated by 
an outburst of religious fanaticism. The populace 
of Edinburgh, stirred up by a body called ‘The 
Committee for the Protestant Interest,’ attacked 
and set fire to the Catholic chapel and the 
houses of the clergy and of such persons as were 
suspected to be favourable to Catholic relief. The 
frenzy spread to England, where a ‘Protestant 
Association ’ had been formed to oppose the resolu- 
tions of the legislature (see (Jordon, Lord 
Georde). In 1791 a bill was passed affording 
further relief to such Catholics as would sign a 
protest against the temporal power of the pope, 
and his authority to release from civil obligations ; 
and in the following year, by the statute 33 Geo. 
III. chap. the most highly penal of the restric- 
tions bearing on the Scottish Catholics were re- 
moved without opposition, a form of oath and 
declaration being prescribed, on taking which they 
could freely purchase or inherit landed property. 

Endeavours were made at the same time by the 
Irish parliament to get rid of the more important 
disqualifications, and place Ireland on an equality 
in point of religious freedom with England. In 
1780 Grattan carried his resolution that the kkig 
and parliament of Ireland could alone make laws 
that would bind the Irish, and separation from 
England was urged as the alternative with repeal 
of the disqualiMng statutes. The agitation cul- 
minated in the Irish rebellion of 1798 ; the union of 
1800 followed, which was partly carried by means 
virtual pledges given by Pitt — ^pledges which 
Pitt was unable to redeem owing to uie king’s 
scruples about his coronation oath, and Pitt re- 
• signed. Meantime, in England, Catholics con- 
tinued toubject to many minor disabilities which 
the above-mentioned acts failed to remove. They 
were excluded from sitting in parliament, and 
from enjoying numerous offices, franchises, and 
civil rights, by the requirement of signing the 
declaration against transubstantiation, the invoca- 


tion of saints, and the sacrifice of the mass, hi 
the early part of the 19th century many nu‘,unrcs 
were proposed for the removal of these disqualiil- 
cations, and in 1813 and succeeding years one 
bill after another for this end was tbiuvu out. 
Fox, Grenville, Canning, Castlereagh, aiitl Uunlett 
were among those who made eiforts in the direc- 
tion of emancipation. Meanwhile, the agitation 
on the subject among the Catholics th(*iusf*lves 
greatly increased, and in 1824 it assumed an organ- 
ised shape by the formation of the ‘ Koman ( ’athq- 
lic Association’ in Irelaml, with its systematic 
collections for the ‘Catholic rent.’ The Duke of 
Wellington, who for a long time felt great repug- 
nance to admit the Catholic claims, w'as at last 
brought to the conviction that the security of the 
emijire would be imperilled by furtlier resisting 
them, and in 1829 a measure was introduc<‘d by thii 
duke’s ministry for Catholic emancipation. An 
act having been fiist passed for the supjiression 
of the Roman Catholic Association — ^wlnoii had 
already voted its own dissolution— the celebrated 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was intro(hu*ed ]»y 
Peel in the House of Commons on the 51 h of 
March, and after passing both Houses, received tli(‘ 
royal assent on the 13th April. By this act ( 10 
Geo. IV. chap. 7) an oath is substituted for the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, 
on taking which Catholics may sit and' vote in 
either House of Parliament, and ho admit t<‘(i to 
most other offices from which they were before 
excluded. They, however, continue to be excluded 
from the offices of Guardian and Justice or Kegeut) 
of the United Kingdom, Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Keeper, or Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal of 
Great Britain or Ireland, and Lord High ( ’onimis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the ( ’hurch of 
Scotland. As members of corporations they could 
not vote in the disposal of church propel ty or 
patronage. But the public use of their insignia^ of 
office, and of episcojial titles and names, w’as <leiued 
them ; the extension of monachism was prohibited ; 
and it w’as enacted that the number of Jesuits 
should not he increased, and that they should 
henceforth he subject to registration. In 1842 47 
most of the acts still in force against Catholics were 
removed; and in 1867 the office of Chan(*<dlor of 
Ireland was thrown open, though a Catholh* priest 
niay not sit in the House of Commons. The form 
in which the British sovereign in his (‘oromiiion 
oath repudiated Catholic doctrines was modified in 
1910 in deference to Catholic feeling. 

See Eoolbsiastical Titles Ac3t, O’Connell. Abjuiu- 
TiON, Allegiance ; The JSistoTy of Co/tholic JEnmnapu- 
tion, by W. J. Amherst, S.J. (1886); and The Dav u oj 
the Catholic Revival (1909) and The Eve oj Cuthohe 
Emancipation (1911-12), by Mgr. Bernard V’ard, 

Catbolic Epistles^ the name given, according 
to Clemens Alexandrinus and Ongen, to certain 
epistles addressed not to particular churches or 
individuals, hut either to the church univei-sal or 
to a large and indefinite circle of readers. Origin- 
ally the Catholic Epistles comprised only the first 
epistle of John and the first of Peter, hut at least 
'as early as the 3d centuij, and especially after the 
time of Eusebius, they included also the Epistles 
of James, of Jude, the 2d of Peter, and the 2d and 
3d of John. These seven thus constituted the 
Catholic Epistles, although the genuineness and 
authenticity of the last-mention^ five were not 
universally acknowledged; but the designation 
commended itself as supplying a convenient dis- 
tinction of these letters from the fourteen bearing 
the name of Paul ; and this very incorporation with 
epistles whose canonicity was not questioned, natu- 
rally had the effect of confirming their authority, 
so that in a short time the entire seven came to ^ 
considered a portion of the canon. 
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Catholics^ Old. See Old Catholics. 

Catholikos is the title of the head of the 
Armenian Church. See Aemenia. 

Catili'na, Lucius Sergius, the Koman con- 
spirator, was horn about the year 108 B.c. of an 
ancient patrician hut impoverished family. His 
youth was stained with profligacy and crime. 
He attached himself to the party of Sulla, and 
revelled in the bloodshed and confusion that dis- 
graced its triumph. His body was capable of 
enduring any labour or fatigue, and his mind was 
masterful, resolute, and remorseless. Despite his 
infamies he was elected praetor in the year 68 B.c., 
and next year governor of Africa, but was dis- 
qualified as a candidate for the consulship in 66 by 
charges of maladministration in his province. Dis- 
appointed thus in his ambition, and burdened with 
debts, he saw no hope for himself but in the 
chances of a political revolution, and therefore 
entered into a conspiracy, including many other 
young Roman nobles, in morals and circumstances 
like himself. The plot, however, was revealed to 
Cicero by Fulvia, mistress of one of the con- 
spirators. Operations were to commence \yith the 
assassination of Cicero in the Campus Martins, but 
the latter was kept aware of every step of the 
conspiracy, and contrived to frustrate the whole 
design. In the night of November 6 (63 B.C.), 
Catiline assembled his confederates, and explained 
to them a new plan for assassinating Cicero ; for 
bringing up the Tuscan army (which he had 
seduced from its alle^ance), under Manlius, from 
the encampment at Fsesulfe ; for setting fire to 
Rome, and putting to death the hostile senators 
and citizens. In the course of a few hours, every- 
thing was made known to Cicero. Accordingly, 
when the chosen assassins came to the house of the 
consul, on pretence of a visit, th^ were immedi- 
ately repulsed. Two days later, Catiline with his 
usual reckless audacity, appeared in the senate, 
when Cicero — who had received intelligence that 
the insurrection had already broken out in Etruria 
— commenced the celebrated invective beginning : 
Qiwusqiie tandem ahuUre^ Catilina^ patientia 
nostra 9 ( ‘ How long now, Catiline, will you abuse 
our patience? The conspirator was confounded, 
not by the keenness of Cicero’s attack, but by the 
minute knowledge he displayed of the plot. His 
attempt at a reply was miserable, and was drowned 
in cries of execration. WiLh curses on his lips, he 
rushed out of the senate, and escaped from Rome 
during the night. Catiline and Manlius were now 
denounced as traitors, and an army under the 
consul Antonins was sent_ against them. The 
conspirators who remained in Rome, of whom the 
chief were Lentulus and Cethegus, were at once 
arrested. After a gjreat debate in the senate 
(December 5), in which Caesar and Cato took a 
leading part on opposite sides, the conspirators 
were condemned to death The sentence was 
executed that night in prison. The insurrections in 
several parts of Italy were meanwhile suppressed ; 
many who had resorted to Catiline’s camp in 
Etruria deserted when they heard what had taken 
place in Rome, and his intention to proceed into 
Oaul was frustrated. In the beginning of January 
he returned by Pistorxa (now Pistoja) into Etruria, 
where he encountered the forces under Antonins, 
and after a desperate battle in which he fought 
with more than the courage of despair, he was 
defeated and slain. Catiline’s appearance was in 
perfect keeping with his character. His face was 
reckless and defiant in expression, and haggard 
with a sense of crime; his eyes were wild and 
bloodshot; his gait restless and unsteady from 
nightly debauchery and the constant fever of in- 
iiatiable and disappointed ambition. The Bdlum 


Catiiinarium of Sallust is a masterpiece. For the 
view that Catilina was a misrepresented democrat, 
see Beesly’s CaUlinG^ Olodius, and Tiberius ( 1878) ; 
bee also Mommsen and other histories of Rome; 
E. G. Hardy, The Catilinarian Conspiracy in Us 
Context (1924), and Ben Jenson’s tiagedy. 

Cation. See Ions, Electrioity. 

Cat Island. See Bahamas. 

Catkin, or Amentum, a crowded spike or tuft 
of small unisexual flowers with reduced scale-like 
biacts. Examples are found in the wdllow, hazel, 
oak, birch, alder, &c. (see the articles on these). 
In some, as in the liazel and oak, the male flowers 



1, Shoot of Birch in spring, bearing large tenninal Male 
(6) and Female {a) Catkins. 2, Shoot of Birch in 
autumn with ripe Female Catkin. 3, Female Catkin 
of Willow. 

only are in normal catkins, the female catkin of 
the former being much reduced. Male catkins fall 
off after shedding their pollen, and even during life 
are frequently weak and pendulous, like the stamens 
of grasses, hut these consequences of extremely 
reduced vegetative life become no doubt also of 
advantage at first in developing, and later in scat- 
tering, the pollen. The appeaiance of catkins in 
early spring before the leaves open also doubtless 
favours wind -pollination. 

Catling George, one of the first authorities on 
the habits of the North American Indians, was 
bom in Pennsylvania in 1796. He was bred to the 
law, but soon turned to drawing and painting, 
which he had taught himself. In 1832 he went to 
the Far West to study the native Indians, and scent 
the next eight years among them, everywhere 
painting portraits of individuals (not less than 470 
full length) and pictures^ illustrative of life and 
manners, which are now in the National Museum 
at Wasnington. Catlin travelled (1852-57) in 
South and Central America, and lived in Europe 
until 1871. At London in 1841 he published his 
learned and amply illustrated Manners^ Customs^ 
and Condition oj the North American Indians, and 
in 1844 The North American Portfolio, He died at 
Jersey City, December 23, 1872. Other books are 
Notes of Eight Years in Europe (1848) ; The Breath 
of Life, <yr med-Besmration (1861), on the benefit of 
keeping one’s mouth always closed, 

Catmint, or Catnep {Nep'eita Cataria), a 
labiate herb of Europe and western Asia, whose 
peculiar fragrance is very attractive to cats, much 
in>bhe same way as valerian. 
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€ato« Dionysius, is the name prefixed to a little 
volume of moral precepts in yeise, which was a 
great favourite during the middle ages, but the 
author of which is unknown. Its usual title is 
Diomjsii Catonis Distlcha de Morihus ad Fihiim. 

It begins with a preface addressed by the supposed 
author to liis son, after which come fifty-six injunc- 
tions of rather a simple character, such as par- 
mtem ama. Next follow 164 moral precepts, each 
expressed in two dactylic hexameters, the whole 
monotheistic in tone without being distinctly Chris- 
tian. The book was early translated into most of the 
western languages. An English version by Benedict 
Burgh was printed by Caxton before 1479. See Prof 
W. J. Chase’s translation, with intro., &c. (1922). 
.jCatO^ Marcus Porcius, frequently surnamed 
Censor ills or Censor^ also Sapie'tis ( ‘ the wise ’ ), and 
after’vvards Prlscus or Major— to d^tinguish him 
from his great-grandson, Cato of Utica — was born 
at Tusculum in 234 B.O. He w^as brought up on 
his father’s farm in the Sabine country, and here he 
learned to love the simple and severe manners^ of 
Ids Boman forefathers. He made his first campaign 
in his seventeenth year, distinguished himself at 
the capture of Tarentum (209), at the defeat of 
Hasdrubai on the Metaurus ( 207 ), and in the later 
ears of the second Punic war. At the same time 
e had been making himself a reputation as an 
orator and statesman. He became qusestqr in 204, 
and served under the pro-consul Scipio Afiicanus in 
ISicily and Africa, denouncing his commanders 
luxury and extravagance on his return to Rome. 
He was aedile in 19^9, and praetor the following 
year, when he obtained Sardinia as his province. 
So high was his reputation for capacity and virtue, 
that in 195, although his family had hitherto been 
unknown, he was laised to the consulship. Spain 
fell to him as his province, and here he showed such 
vigour and military genius in crushing a formidable 
insurrection, that in the following year he was 
honoured hy a triumph. In 191 he served in the 
campaign against Antiochns, and to him the great 
victory won at Thermopylae was mainly due. He 
now turned himself strenuously to civil afiairs, and 
strove with all his might to stem the tide of (5-reek 
refinement and luxury, and advocate a return to 
a simpler and stricter social life after the ancient 
Roman pattern. In 187 he opposed the granting of 
a triumph to M, FuMus Nobilior after his return 
from iEtolia victorious, on the ground that he was 
too indulgent to his soldiers, that he cherished 
literary tastes, and even kept poets in his camp. 
These rude prejudices of Cato were not acceptable 
to the senate, and his opposition was fruitless. In 
184 Cato was elected censor, and discharged so 
rigorously the duties of his office that the epithet 
Censorius^ formerly applied to all persons m the 
same station, became his permanent surname. He 
repaired the watercourses, paved the reservoirs, 
cleansed the drains, raised the rents paid by the 
publicans for the farming of the taxes, and 
diminished the contract prices paid by the state to 
the undertakers of public works. More question- 
able reforms were those in regard to the price of 
^aves, dress, furniture, equipage, and the like. 
Good and bad innovations he opposed with equal 
animosity and intolerance, and nis despotism in 
enforcing his own idea of decency may be illustrated 
from the fact that he degraded Manilius, a man of 
praetorian rank, for having kissed his wife in his 
daughter’s presence in open day. 

* In the year 175 Cato was sent to Carthage to 
arbitrate between the^ Carthaginians and King 
Masinissa, and was so impressed by the dangerous 
power of Carthage that ever afterwards he ended 
every speech in the^ senate-house — ^whatever the 
immediate subject might be — ^with the well-known 
words : ‘ Oet&r wm censto CaTihagin&ni esse delendofm ’ 


( ‘ For the rest, 1 vote that Cartilage mast be de 
fctroyed’). Cato died in the year 149, at the age 
of 85. He had been twice niarrieci, and in Ids 
eightieth year his second wife bore him a son, tin* 
grandfather of Cato of Utica, (’ato treated his 
slaves with old-fashioned harshness and (*ru(*hy, 
and in his old age became grce<ly of gain, altbougdi 
it cannot be said that his avari<'(^ imj>aired Ids 
honesty. He wiote several works, of whi(*h only 
the Be. Jlr Ilu.stira (ed. bv Keil, 1882-94), a kiiiu 
of collection of the rules of good husbainiry, 
has come down to ns. There exist but a few Irag- 
nients of his Orujuies, a summary of the Unman 
annals. These arc reprinte<l hyflordan ( beip. 
1860). Of his spcech(*s, which w(‘rc lead with 
approval by Cicero, none remain. \N’e possess his 
life as written hy Cornelius Nepos, IMutaivlu and 
Auielius Victor. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, name<l Cato tuk 
Younger, or Cato Utioenkis ( from the jdaee of 
his death), Vv^as born 95 li.c. Having lost, tluring 
childhood, both parents, he was (*(lu(»att*<l in tin* 
house of his uncle, M. Livhis Drusus, ami, «*V(‘n in 
his boyhood, gave proofs of his deidsion and strength 
of character. In the year 72 n.c, lie H(*rv<‘d -with 
distinction in the campaign against Kpartacus, but- 
without finding satisfaction in military life, though 
he proved himself a good sohlier. 'From 
donia, where he was ndlitary tribune in 67, he wtmt 
to Pergamus in search of the Stoic philosopher, 
Athenodorus. He brought 1dm back to Ids <*amp, 
and induced him to proceed with him to Uoim*, 
where he spent the time partly in philosophical 
studies, ana partly in forensic discussions. l)esir- 
ous of honestly qualifying himself for the (puestor- 
ship, he commenced to study all tlie Imamdal 
questions connected with it. linrmHliately after 
his election he intro<luced, in spite of violent 
opposition from those interested, a rigorous ndorm 
into the treasury offices. He quitted the (pnestor- 
ship at the appointed time amid general aimlause. 
In 63 B.c. he was elected tribune, and also de- 
livered his famous speech on the conspiracy of 
Catiline, in which he denounced Csesar as an 
accomplice of that political desperado, ami <lel(‘r* 
mined the sentence of the senate. Strongly <lread* 
ingthe inliuenco of unbridled greatness, and not 
discerning that an imperial genius— likti that of 
Cje&ar— was the only thing that conhl renu^ly 
the evils of that overgrown monster, tiic Roman 
Republic, he commenced a career of what now 
[ appears to ns blind pragmatical opposition to the 
three most powerful men in Rome— Crassus, Pom- 
pey, and Csesar. Cato was a noble butstrait-lace<l 
theorist, who lacked the intuition into circum- 
stances which belongs to men like Csesar and 
Cromwell. His first opposition to Pompey ^vas 
successful ; hut his opposition to Caesar’s consulate 
for the year 59 not oiuy failed, but even served to 
hasten the formation of the first triumvirate be- 
tween Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. He was after- 
wards forced to side** with Pompey, who had with- 
drawn from his connection with Caesar, and become 
reconciled to the aristocracy. After the battle of 
Pharsalia (48), Cato intended to join Pompey, but 
hearing the news of his death, escaped into Africa, 
where he was elected commander by the partisans 
of Pompey, hut resigned the post in favour of 
Metellus Scipio, and undertook the defence of 
Utica. Here, when he had tidings of Cjesar’s 
decisive victory over Scipio at Thapsus (46), Cato, 
finding that his troops were wholly intimidated, 
advised the Roman senators and knights to escape 
from Utica, and make terms with the victor, but 
prohibited all intercessions on his own behalf. He 
resolved to die rather than surrender, and, after 
spending the night in reading Plato’s Fhesdo, com- 
mitted suicide by stabbing himself in the breasts 
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His example was more fruitful in results than the 
achievements of his life, for he became the typical 
example of the stoic that kindled to imitation the 
imaginations of the noblest Romans for two cen- 
turies under the empire. 

Cat-o’-nme-tails. See Flogging. 

Catoptrics is that division of geometrical 
optics which treats of the phenomena of light 
incident upon the surfaces of bodies, and reflected 
therefrom. See Optics. 

Cato Street Conspiracy^ a plot formed in 
London in 1 S20 by a handful of crazy ruffians for 
the murder of Lord Castlereagh and the other 
ministers of the crown, so called from the place of 
meeting in Cato Street, Edgeware Road. As usual 
the plot was revealed beforehand to the police by 
one of the gang, and accordingly the conspirators 
were seized, after a short scuffle, in a stable in 
Cato Street. Arthur Thistlewood, the ringleader, 
and four of his dupes, were hanged, while five moie 
were transported for life. 

Catrail (also known as the Piets' Wor^ or Piets' 
Work Ditch ) is the name applied to the remains of 
a large earthwork, about 50 miles in length, which, 
beginning at Torwoodlee Hill, near the junction of 
the Gala Water with the Tweed, runs with a semi- 
circular sweep southward through the counties of 
Selkirk and Roxburgh to a point under Peel Fell, 
in the Cheviots. The earthwork consisted of a 
deep ditch, with a rampart on each side, and varied 
in breadth from 20 to 26 feet. The cultivation of 
land and other causes have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the ramparts in many places. The Catrail 
was first described by Gordon in his Itinerarivm 
Septcntrioncde (1726). 

Cats, Jacob, a Dutch statesman and poet, was 
born at Brouwershaven, in Zeeland, in 1577, and 
after studying law at Leyden and Orleans, finally 
settled at Middelburg. He rose to high offices in 
the state, and was twice sent as anxbassador to 
England, first in 1627, and again in 1652, while 
Cromwell was at the head of affairs. From this 
time till his death, September 1660, he lived in 
retirement at his villa near The Hague. Here he 
wrote his autobiography. As a poet, ‘ Father Cats ' 
enjoyed the highest popularity. His poems are 
characterised by simplicity, rich fancy, clearness, 
homely vigour, and purity of style, and by their 
excellent moral tendency; while throughout are I 
richly scattered those shrewd maxims and worldly- 
wise axioms which have been so dear to his prac- 
tical countrymen. The most highly prized of his 
productions were the Houioelyk, and the Tro moving 
(a series of romantic stories of remarkable mar- 
riages ), and the Spiegel van den Ouden en Nieuwen 
Tyd, His works, first collected in 1658, have been 
often reprinted. There are Lives by Derudder (in 
French, 1898), Kalff (in Dutch, 1902). 

Cat’s Cradle, a pastime widely distributed 
among children and primitive peoples. A looped 
string, passed from player to player, is transformed 
from one symmetrical figure to another. Etlmolo- 
gists have found in these figures both matter for 
study and a means of getting into touch with 
uncivilised strangers. See Hacldon, Study of Man ; 
Rouse Ball, Introduction to String Figures ( 1920). 

Cat’s-eyc, a beautiful variety of chalcedonie 
quartz receiving its name from the resemblance 
which the reflection of light from it, especially 
when cut en cabochon, or in a convex form, is 
supposed to exhibit to the light that seems to 
emanate from the interior of the eye of a cat. It 
has a sort of pearly appearance, and is chatoyanl, 
or characterised by a fine play of light, which is 
supposed to result from the parallel arrangement of 
fine fibres of some foreign substance, such as ami- 
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anthus, or of minute hollow tubules similarly 
arranged. It is_ of various colours, and is obtained 
chiefly from India and Ceylon. Chatoyant chryso- 
beryl is often termed cat’s-eye ; and occasionally 
the same name is given to opalescent felspar. 

Catskill, a village of New York, U.S., on the 
Hudson, 34 miles SSE. of Albany by rail ; pop. 5(J00. 

Catskill Moiintalns, a group of mountains 
in the state of New York, XJ.S., west of the 
Hudson River, and south of the Mohawk. They 
belong to the Appalachian system, and are con- 
tinuous northward with the Helderbergs, south- 
ward with the Shawangunks, south-westward with 
the Delaware Mountains, and westward with a 
high plateau which occupies much of the region of 
the southern half of Western New York, and apart 
of the northern counties of Pennsylvania. The 
Catskills proper cover about 5000 sq. m. , chiefly in 
Greene County N.Y. Some peaks reach nearly 
4000 feet in height. The mountains generally 
have steep and often precipitous ascents, and their 
summits are broad and rocky. The deep valleys 
or ‘ cloves ’ of this region, with almost perpendicular 
walls, form a remarkable scenic feature. What is 
known as ‘ the Catskill red sandstone ’ is regarded 
by most geologists as the very latest formed of the 
Devonian strata of North America. The moun- 
tains are well wooded, and afford many summer- 
resorts for the people of the larger cities. 

Cat’s-tail* See Bulkush ; Timothy Geass. 

Cat'taro (Serb. Kotor), a strongly fortified port 
of Yugoslavia, in Dalmatia, lies at the head of the 
Gulf of Cattaro, 40 miles SE. of Ragusa, under the 
steep Montenegrin hills. Cattaro has a cathedral, 
and a population of 6000, chiefly engaged in the 
Montenegrin trade. At one time the capital of a 
small republic, the town in 1420 joined the republic 
of Venice, and after varied fortunes was handed 
over to Austria in 1814 by the treaty of Vienna, 
and became Yugoslav with the rest of Dalmatia. — 
The Gulf of (Tattaro (Bocche di Cattaro, Boka 
Kotorska), an inlet of the Adriatic, consists of 
three basins or lakes, connected by straits of about 
half a mile in breadth. Its length is 19 miles, and 
its depth from 15 to 20 fathoms. It was used as a 
naval base against Montenegro in the Great War. 

Catte^atf or Kattegat, the bay or arm of the 
sea between the east coast of Jutland and the west 
coast of Sweden, to the north of the Danish islands. 
It is connected with the Baltic Sea by the Great 
and Little Belt (q.v.), and by the Sound; and the 
Skager-Rak (q.v.) connects it with the North Sea. 
The length of the Cattegat is about 150 miles, and 
its greatest breadth 86 miles. Its greatest depth is 
36 fathoms, but it has numerous sand-banks ; and 
navigation is rendered more dangerous by its strong 
currents and violent storms. The Danish shores are 
low, with stretches of sand or reefs, but the Swedish 
shore is very steep and rocky. 

Cattermoley Geoege, water-colour painter and 
book-illustrator, was bom at Dickleborough, Nor- 
folk, 8th August 1800. He began life as a topo- 
graphical draftsman. At the age of sixteen he was 
engaged upon Britton’s English Cathedrals, and 
in 1830 he visited Scotland to obtain materials far 
his fine series of illustrations to the Waverley 
Novels. He was soon known as a brilliant designer, 
and was largely employed by the publishers, con- 
tributing to the annuals, his best work of this 
class being the illustrations to his brother, the Rev. 
C. Cattermole’s Historical Annual^ dealing with the 
period of the Civil War. In 1822 he was elected an 
associate exhibitor, and in 1833 a member, of the 
Water-colour Society, to whose exhibitions he con- 
tributed ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh witnessing the Execu- 
tion of the Earl of Essex’ (1839), ‘Old English 
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Hospitality’ (1839), ‘The Castle ChapeF (1840), 
‘The Assassination of the Kegent Murray’ (1843), 

‘ Cellini defending the Castle of St Angelo ( 1845), 
and others of his best water-colours, examples of 
which may be studied in the South Kensington 
Museum. He retired from the society in 1850, and 
turned liis attention to oil-painting, exhibiting ‘A 
Terrible Secret,’ a work in this medium, in the 
Royal Academy of 1863. He died at Claj)ham 
Common, 24th July 1868. ^ As an artist he was dis- 
tinguished by great versatility, and by considerable 
power of grouping and composition. He was learned 
in costume, and his works show much dramatic 
feeling. He gained a first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 1855, and was a member of the 
Royal Academy at Amsterdam, and of the Belgian 
Society of Water-colour Painters. 

Cattis or Chatti, a German people, erroneously 
included by Coesar under the name Suevi (see 
Swabia), who inhabited a country nearly corre- 
sponding to the present Hesse. They took pait in 
the general lising of the Germans under Arminius ; 
and during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in the end 
of the 2d century, they made incursions into Roman 
Germany and Rhsetia. In the 3d century their name 
began to give place to that of the Franks (q.v.). 

Cattle. In Great Britain and Ireland there are 
thirteen important native breeds of cattle. Eng- 
land claims seven of these — ^name^, the Shorthorn, 
Hereford, Devon, South Devon, Bed Poll, Sussex, 
and Longhorn breeds. In Wales the local varieties 
have now been united into one breed, the Welsh 
Black. Four distinct breeds have arisen in Scot- 
land, these being the Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
Galloway, Ayrshire, and West Highland breeds. 
The remaining one is the native breed of Ireland, 
the hardy little Kerry, regarded as one of thej 
purest and truest existing representatives of the! 
ancient Bos longifrons. The Dexter Kerrjr is a 
variety of the breed. In addition to these thirteen 
native races, other two very useful breeds, the 
Jers^ and Guernsey, have become domiciled in 
the British Isles, and the British Friesian, de- 
scended from the well-known Dutch breed, is now 
numerously represented and rapidly increasing. 
These various races, with an almost endless 
variety of crosses between two or more of them, 
make up the entire cattle stock of the United 
Kingdom, which numbered 12,025,000 in 1922. 

The Shorthorn is by far the most numerous and 
most widely diffused. It has not inaptly been 
titled the ‘ Cosmopolitan Shorthorn.’ It has found 
a home in almost every county in the United King- 
dom. The county of Durham is generally legarded 
as the ‘cradle’ of shorthorns; indeed, they have 
often been spoken of both at home and abroad as 
the ‘Durham breed.’ But the valuable race of 
native cattle from which the improved shorthorn 


Fig. 1. — Shorthorn Bull and Cow. 

“was raised abounded freely in adjoining counties 
as far back as reliable history enables us to trace 
their career. Early in the 19th century they were 
also known as ‘Teeswater’ cattle, the first mmous 
shorthorns having come from the valley of the Tees. 


The brothers Charles and Robert Colling were the 
first to begin the systematic improvement of the 
breed. In those days the ‘ rank and file ’ of short- 
horn cattle Avere large, high-standing cattle, good 
milkers, but rough in form and slow in fattening. 
The (jollings would seem to have at once directed 
themselves to the improvement of the native cattle 
where they weie most defective, and they were 
successful in establishing a stock of cattle of a 
decidedly more i)rofitable character — wider in the 
rib, more symmetrical in the frame, shorter in the 
leg, slightly smaller in size, heavier in ffesh, and 
more speedy in maturing and fattening. It has 
been said, but not established beyond contention, 
that in effecting this improvement the Collings 
made use of an infusion of Wood from some of tlm 
other smaller breeds. It is more likely that 
they relied upon ‘ selection ’ in breeding — the 
mating of animals of the shoi thorn breed which 
most nearly approached to their ideal character, 
and fixing the type by pursuing what is desig- 
nated as ‘in-and-in’ breeding— i.e. mating animals 
which are closely related to each otlu‘V, a system 
that is knowm to assist greatly in stam])mg or 
fixing peculiar features and cliaractoiistics uj)on 
races or stock. The success of the Collings was 
speedy and complete, for the fame of their cattle 
spread so rapidly that even earlier than 1810, the 
year of the ‘ first great public sale of shorthorns,’ 
they had sold cows and bulls at £100 each, and 
had hired hulls for use to other breeders at pre- 
miums of from £50 to £100 a year. At Charles 
CoUing’s historical sale at Ketton in 1810, 29 cows 
and heifers realised an average of £140, 4s. 7d. ; 
and 18 bulls £169, 8s. each. Eight years later, 
at Robeii} Colling’s sale at Baimpton, in a time 
of great depression, an average of £128, 9 h. lOd. 
was obtained for 61 animals. The sensational 
event of the memorable sale at Ketton was the 
purchase of the celebrated bull ‘Comet’ at the 
fabulous price of 1000 guineas. 

The importance and interest attaching to the 
I operations of these two great pioneer breeders will at 
! once be understood when it is mentioned that there 
I is not at the present day a well-bred living short- 
i horn in whose pedigree Colling blood does not figure 
i prominently. CoIlin^s successors were, on the 
I one hand, Thomas Bates ; on the other, the 
Booth family, whose representatives then were 
Thomas and John Booth. At the Ketton sale 
(1810) Thomas Bates pii^chased the two-year- 
old heifer ‘Young Duchess* for 183 guineas. 
Thomas Booth bought the hull-calf ‘ Albion ’ for 60 
guineas; and at the Barmpton sale (1818) his 
brother, John Booth, secured the yearling bull 
‘ Pilot ’ for 270 guineas. With these purchases the 
shorthorn breed drifted into two great channels, 
which by degrees absorbed the main current of the 
race, so that for many years the terms ‘ Booth ’ and 
‘Bates’ shorthorns were as applicable in relation 
to the bovine world as Whig and Tory to the 
political. These two strains of Bates and Booth, 
as has been seen, had one common origin in Cei- 
ling’s blood, but in course of time they developed 
distinctive shapes and characteristics which in the 
purer representatives are still well maintained. 
Mr Robert Bruce, than whom there was no higher 
authority, thus described the characteristics of 
‘Booth’ and ‘Bates,’ speaking in the first place of 
‘ Bates * cattle : ‘ They are higher standing, better 
milking, and perhaps gayer looking cattle than 
the Booths. They have as a rule more upright 
shoulders, flatter foreribs, opener sides, with long 
hindquarters less fully packed with flesh than the 
rival strain. As a rule their heads are clean cut 
and pretty wide, while the bulls have long arched 
muscular necks and keen tempers The prevail- 
ing colours in this strain of blood are, generally 
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speaking, de^er than in the othex% being reds and 
rich roans. The Booth cattle are wider, deeper, and 
perhaps less pretty. Their shoulders are more laid 
back, their foreiibs and flanks deeper and better 
lilled. They are more a beef than a milk breed, 
with well-packed quarters and thick loins. The 
sires remind one more of a fat Smithfield ox, and 
they move without that courage and dash so 
peculiar to the “ Duke’s” and other highly valued 
strains of the Bates tribes.’ Since about 1890 
another type of shorthorn, evolved mainly by 
Amos Cruickshank in Aberdeenshire, has come 
into favour, and has ousted the Booth and Bates 
types. The Cruickshank or Scotch type is^ an 
almost purely beef strain, massively built, thick- 
fleshed, and robust. More recently still, during 
the present century, many herds of dairy or dual 
purpose shorthorns have been built up. 

In precocity, production of meat, and general 
utility, the shorthorn is unsurpassed. Other varieties 
may excel it in special points for peculiar purposes 
or in certain limited districts, but for a combination 
of all the more useful properties of domestic cattle 
and adaptability to varying conditions of soil and 
climate, there is no equal to the shorthorn. The 
facility with which the shorthorn adapts itself to 
changes of soil, climate, and treatment is quite 
remarkable, and this combined with the valuable 
property which it also possesses in an unequalled 
degree — suitability for crossing with and improving 
other and inferior classes of cattle — has spread the 
improved shorthorn far and wide, not only in its 
own native land, but in countries beyond the seas. 
In North and South America, the continent of 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and other parts, 
the shorthorn has been extensively introduced. In 
all these countries, as at home, it has been one of 
the most active and effective agents in improving 
the native races of cattle and in increasing tlie pro- 
duction of high-class beef. Many breeders of short- 
horn cattle have cultivated the fattening to the 
detriment of the milking properties. Still, while it 
is quite common to meet with a very light milker 
amongst shoi thorn cows, there is a large section of 
the breed which possesses dairying properties of the 
highest order. Good shorthorn cows give from 700 
to 1000 gallons of milk in twelve months. At the 
London Christmas Fat Stock Show in December 
1916 the classes for steers and heifers over two and 
not exceeding three years old, averaging two years 
and ten months, weighed 1639 lb. Steers under 
two years old, and averaging a little over twenty- 
two months, show a mean live -weight of over 
1400 lb. 

Mereford cattle display strongly fixed and pecu- 
liarly distinctive characteristics both in outward 
features and general attributes. The improved 
breed traces directly from the stock of cattle 
which were found by the earliest writers on agri- 
cultural topics existing in the county of Here- 
ford and adjoining districts— the same aboriginal 
variety from which have descended the Devon 
and Sussex breeds. The improvement of the 
Hereford would seem to have been begun by the 
Tomkins family far back in the 18th century, and 
was taken up in a systematic manner by Benjamin 
Tomkins about 1766, and carried on by him with 
much energy and success until his death in 1815. 
His herd was continued by his daughters till 1819 
( one year later than the Barmpton sale of short- 
horns), when it was dispersed by public auction. 
Twenty-eight breeding animals realised an average 
of £149 per head ,* four adult bulls having brought as 
much as £267, 16s. each ; and two bull-calves £181, 
2s. 6d. each. From that time the fortunes of the 
breed fell into other hands, and never for a moment 
have the Hereford stock-owners wavered in their 
loyalty to their fine old breed of cattle. There is 


little doubt that infusions of forei^ blood con- 
tributed to some extent to the building up of the 
modern Hereford. In the 17th century cattle had 
been imported into Hereford from Flanders by 
Loid Scudamore, and in later times there had been 
introductions of stock from various parts of 
England and Wales. The dominant ingredient, 
however, is the aboriginal race of the county, and 
selection in breeding and careful management have 
been the principal agencies by which the breed has 
been brought to the high standard it has now 
attained. The modern typical Hereford is red in 
colour, with white face and white marks in the top 
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line of the neck, back over the crops, as well as in 
the chest and bottom line all the way backwards. 
The ‘white face’ is indeed the ‘tribal badge’ of 
the Hereford, and with their wide and gi aceful 
horns they are singularly handsome in outward 
appearance. Formerly there were gray-faced or 
spotted Herefords ; and even yet there is in exist- 
ence a strain of Herefords known as ‘ smoky-faced 
Montgomeries.’ The Herefords are similar in size 
to the shorthorn; usually broad along the back 
and heavily fleshed, but occasionally light in the 
thighs and deficient in internal fat. Their highest 
property lies in their value as grazing cattle ; and 
this has led to the extensive employment of 
Hereford bulls in breeding cattle for the lolling 
pi*airie-ranches of the western states of America. 
They are hardy cattle, with a rank coat of hair 
and thick mellow hide, and they are excellent 
‘foragers’ — all points of special importance in 
ranch cattle. It is pre-eminently a beef -produc- 
ing breed ; matures early and yields meat of the 
finest quality. As a rule the cows are deficient 
as milkers, for this property has never been 
cultivated as it ought to have been. The average 
live- weight of Hereford steers and heifers over two 
and not exceeding three years of age at Smithfield 
Fat Stock Show in 1916 was 153$ lb. There are 
a few excellent herds of Herefords in Ireland, 
and they have been exported in large numbers 
to foreign countries, notably North and South 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Devon cattle are deep red in colour, and have 
frequently a white spot on the belly just in front of 
the udder, with wide round loins, smaller in size 
than the two breeds just mentioned. It is noted 
for the almost perfect formation of the shoulder, 
which is laid into the body with remarkable 
neatness. ‘The breed has still its headquarters 
in Devon and Somerset, where it has held undis- 
puted sway for hundreds of years. It won the 
admiration of Arthur Young, who gives interesting 
information regarding the breed in his report dated 
1776. Here also there was one ‘ master mind ’ at 
work on the improvement of the breed. Mr 
Quartly of Holland is described by Young as the 
most celebrated of breeders in North Devon ; and 
the greatest of our early writers on agriculture 
gives a most minute account of the scheme of 
breeding which was pursued by Mr Quartly and bis 
brother, ‘ the clergyman who interests himself 
much in live-stock.’ The ideal animal which the 
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Quartlys kept before them and bred up to exactly 
conesponds to the typical Devon of to-day ; and 
there is no doubt that their sound and systematic 
method of breeding inipiinted an indelible stainp 
upon the race through which the blood of their 
stock has freely permeated. In former times, when 
cattle were beasts of burden, the Devons were 
greatly esteemed for their agility and hardiness. 
Now that the yoke has fallen upon other shoulders, 
the ‘Rubies of the West,’ as the plump little 
Devons have been called by their admirers, are 
holding a high position as beef-producers. The 
quality of their meat is excelled by none; and 
while they are small in size, they give a good 
return for the food they consume. The dairy pro- 
perties of the breed are, generally speaking, not 
of a high order, though many individual herds can 
show creditable records, and considerable progress 
in milking qualities has been made in the past few 
ears. The yield of milk is comparatively small, 
ut its quality is exceptionally rich. Some raie 
specimens of the breed have reached 19 ewt. live- 
weight at four years old, but the average is much 
below that. At the London Christmas Fat Stock 
Show in December 1916 the classes for steers and 
heifers between two and three years old averaged 
1418 lb. 

The Soidh Devov ranks as a distinct breed, being 
larger than the Devon, ligliter and somewhat 
browner in colour, and less compact in build. It 
is, moreover, a dual purpose type, giving a con- 
siderably larger yield of milk than the Devon, 
while it is slower in feeding for beef. The South 
Devon is greatly valued in South Africa on account 
of its general adaptability whether for beef, milk, 
or draught. The aifterences appear to have arisen 
partly owing to the introduction of Channel Island 
bulls in the early part of the 19th century, though 
the evidence on this point is not conclusive. 

The Bed Foil cattle of Norfolk and Suffolk 
are supposed to bear a close affinity to the polled 
breeds of Scotland through the circumstance that 
formerly Scotch cattle were freely transported to be 
fattened on the Norfolk pastures. Be this as it 
may, the red polled breed has been sufficiently 
long associated with Norfolk and Suffolk to enable 
these counties to claim them as natives. Marsliall 
in his Political Econoiny of Norfolk, published 
in 1782, tells us that the native cattle or Norfolk 
were ‘a small, hardy thriving race, fattening as 
freely at three years old as cattle in general do at 
four or five. They are small honed, short legged, 
round barrelled, well loined ; the favourite coTopr 
a hlood-red with a white or mottled face.’ Arthur 
Young, writing in 1794, says the Suffolk breed of 
cattle ‘ is universally polled, that is, without horns ; 
the size small; few rise when fattened to above 
60 stone ( 14 lb. ) ; the milk veins remarkably large ; 
cows upon good land give a great quantity of nch 
milk.’ These are the progenitors of the modem 
red polls, and all the good matures of the old breed 
have been retained and developed. The cattle 
are now relatively larger, still blood-red in colour, 
but with no white face, good meat-producers, and, 
taken as a whole, perhaps the best of all the 
native English breeds from a dairying point of 
view. Individual shorthorn cows will be mund to 
exceed them in yield of milk, but red-polled cows 
are distinguished for high average m il k ing pro- 
perties. The breed has found much favour m the 
United States of America and elsewhere abroad. 
Its uniformity of colour, absence of horns, and 
usefulness both as beef and milk producers have 
won for it many hearty admirers in America. 

Sussex cattle are also uniformly red in colour 
Tnth strong spreading horns, larger in size than 
the Devons, heavy meat-producers, hut deficient 
in dairying properties. Marshall is probably right 


instating {1796-98) that the Sussex, Devon, Here- 
ford, North Wales, and Gloucesteislure cattle iiad 
all sprung fioiii the same aboriginal stock ; aiul that 
in fact they weie ‘varieties arising from_ soils and 
management of the native breeds of this island.’ 
Formerly Sussex cows were highly esteeiued for 
their milking propeities, hut in the rage for beef- 
production tliese have unfortunately been destroyed. 
Sussex cattle inatuie early, grow to great weights, 
and in late yeais they have been improving in 
quality- They have also found supporters in 
foreign countries, chiefly in the United States of 
America. The mean weight at Smithiield Show 
in 1916 of steers and heifers two to three years old 
was 160B lb. 

The Louqhoni, which some years ago was 
threatened with extinction, has now been reviled, 
and is being developed on the lines of a hardy 
dairy or dual purpose type. They are >)ig, sonu*- 
what rough, and ungainly cattle, 'with long (li’ooping 
horns which are often so shaped as to make it 
difficult for the animals to graze short pasture. 
The cows give a good (quantity of very rich milk, 
and the bullocks grow and fatten to great w(dglits. 
The breed thrives well in the colder and bleakfu* 
districts. Peculiar interest attaches to this bie<‘d 
from the fact that it was upon it that tlu^ gi<»Mt 
improver of farm live-stocl<, Robert Bakewcdl 
(q.v.) of Dishley, tried his earliest exi)erinients. 
The improvement of live-stock upon scientific 
principles dates from 1755, when Bakewell began 
his great work with longhorn.s. These cattle were 
at one time widely diffused through England, and 
also obtained a footing in Ireland, but were many 
years ago supplanted by shorthorns, Ilerefords, 
Devons, or other varieties. 

Welsh cattle piesent considerable variety of 
type and character, yet there is all through a 
noticeable family likeness, arising of course in 
their common origin in the aboriginal cattle of the 
principality. They are black in colour, with long 
hoi ns, hardy in constitution, good milkei-s, slow in 
maturing, but able to subsist and thrive upon 
scanty fare. In late years they have been con- 
siderably improved, especially in their fattening 
properties. They vary greatly in size, but many of 
them attain great weights at fi'om three to four 
years old. The average live-weight of Welsh steers 
at the London Christmas Fat Stock Show in 19U> 
was 1420 lb. each at one year and eleven months 
old. 

Amongst the four Scotch breeds of cattle the 
Polled Aberdeen- Ang%LS is well entitled to pio- 
cedence. Descended directly from the ancient 
polled cattle of Angus (Forfarshire) and Buchan 
(in Aberdeenshire) — two varieties of the same tyi)e, 
known in the former as ‘ Doddies,’ and in the hit t er- 
as ‘ Hunilies ’ — this valuable })eef -producing breed 
has made great strides in public favour since 1878, 
when with five plump black polls the late Mr 
William M‘Coinhie (1805-80) of Tillyfour carried 
off the champion prize for the best group of ‘ meat- 
making’ cattle at the Paris Exhibition, where no 
fewer that sixty different varieties of cattle were 
represented, including the best of the English 
breeds. That remarkable triumph has been fol- 
lowed by great achievements at home, the breed 
having in recent years won about half the cham- 
pionships at Smithfield for live cattle, and the 
great majority of the carcass championshms as 
well. The improvement of the breed was begun 
before the advent of the 19th century, and all 
through its breeders have been careful to preserve 
and cultivate its exceptionally high properties in the 
production of meat of the choicest quality. In this 
lies the chief excellence of the breed, and in these 
times the characteristic is one of great value. This 
property in the northern polls, combined with the 
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souiul system of feeding pursued in ScotJiind, lias 
secured ‘piime Scotch’ beef the highest favour and 
longest pi ice in the London market. At one time 
the cows of this breed gave a bountiful yield of rich 
milk, but owing to the breeders’ attention having so 
long been mainly directed to the cultivation of the 
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fattening properties, they are now only moderate 
milkers. In recent yeais the bieed has impioved 
considerably in early maturity, and now it may 
be said to surpass all other breeds in this important 
property. At the Smithfield Show the average 
live- weight of steers at twenty-two months old has 
been 1361 lb., and at thirty-three months 1774- lb. 
Black is the prevailing colour, but occasionally a 
red calf is dropped. 

The 'Galloioay breed, wliich takes its name from 
the south-west of Scotland, where it has existed it 
is believed for centuries, has an undeniable claim 
to an ancient lineage. Its 
origin is lost in the mists of 
bygone ages, but enough 
of its history is known to 
insure for this breed a 
high position amongst the 
native races of British 
cattle. Black and horn- 
less like the polled Aber- 
deen-Angus breed, Gallo- 
way cattle differ substan- 
tially from the former, not 
only in outward features. 

Kg, 4. —Galloway Bull, but also in their inherent 
properties. They are 
similar in size, more shaggy and muscular in 
appearance, having a thimter hide and ranker 
coat of hair, but they do not mature so quickly, 
and are not so well suited for rapid house-feeding 
as the northern polls. But the Galloways are 
excellent grazing cattle, and for this property 
they have been highly esteemed for many genera- 
tions, both in England and Scotland. In recent 
years they have been exported in large numbers to 
America, where they have been found admirably 
adapted for ranching purposes. They are exceed- 
ingly robust and hardy, and have surpassed several 
of the other finer varieties on the ranches of the 
western states of America, where the cattle have 
to accomplish a great deal of walking in finding 
food and water. 

From a dairy-farmer’s point of view, the Ayr- 
skive is the most valuable of all the British 
breeds of cattle. Its origin is uncertain, but it is 
considered more than probable that its progenitors 
were of Dutch extraction. Be this as it may, it 
was well established as a famous dairy breed in 
the south-west of Scotland before the close of the 
18th century. The prevailing colours are brown 
and white, but some are almost entirely white, 
others are almost a whole brown. They are wide, 
low-set cattle, with fine homs curving upwards. 
They are second-rate cattle as beef -producers, but 
as profitable general dairy cattle they are unsur- 
passed. A fairly good Ayrshire cow will give 600 
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gallons of milk in a year, a very large quantity for 
her moderate size. 

There is no more handsome animal of the 
bovine species than a genuine representative 
of the West Highland breed. Almost as large 
in size as the shorthorn, and quite as well 
propoiijioned in the frame, the West Highlander 
gains in appearance by his rank shaggy coat of 
hair, long, spreading, "racefully turned horns, and 
hardy, muscular, and defiant gait. With the Wild 
White cattle of 
Chillingham and 
the tiny little 
Keny of Ireland, 
the West Highland 
is regarded as the 
finest existing re- 
presentative of the 
ancient cattle of 
Britain. The 
breed presents con- 
siderable variety 
in size and colour. 

Dun or yellow of 
various shades is 
the prevailing 
colour, but many are black or ' brindled. They 
mature slowly, but their beef is much esteemed for 
its quality and flavour. They are unequalled for 
hardiness, and can he kept with advantage where 
no other breed would subsist. The cattle of 
Orkney and Shetland differ considerably from the 
varieties on the mainland, but they are as a rule 
of an inferior character and small in*^ size. 

The Keiru is the smallest of all the recognised 
varieties of British cattle. The breed lias its head- 
quaiteis in the bleak hills and upland pastures of 
the county from which it takes its name, and having 
been much neglected by Irish farmers, it forms 
only a very small propomon of the cattle stock of 
Ireland, which now mainly consists of crosses 
between the improved shorthorn and ‘old Irish 
cows,’ which were of mixed-bred nondescript 
character. Keny cattle are very hardy, and the 
attributes of the Kerry cow have thus been truth- 
fully described by Youatt : ‘Truly the poor man’s 
cow, living everywhere, hardy, yielding for her 
size abundance of milk of good quality, and fatten- 
ing rapidly when required. ’ Black is the prevail- 
ing colour, and their horns are upturned and often 
peculiarly ‘ cocked. ’ There is a sub-variety called 
the ‘Dexter Kerry,’ shorter in the leg, thicker in 
body, and heavier in the flesh than the Kerry 
proper. 

The extension of dairy-farming in the United 
Ejngdom, and the somewhat meagre milking pro- 
perties of the greater proportion of British cattle, 
have led to the importation of large numbers of 
Channel Island cattle. 

These — formerly indis- 
criminately called Al- 
derney cattle— comprise 
the J ^rsey an d Giiernsey 
hieeds, supposed to be 
from one common origin, 
but known to have been 
bred in purity in the 
respective islands of 
these names for up- 
wards of a bundled 
yeais. They are both 
essentially dairy breeds, 
giving an abundant yield of lich highly eolouied 
milk. The Jersey is the smaller of the two, and 
is docile, delicate, and of graceful deer-like form. 
In the production of beef it is of little value. ^ The 
Guernsey is not only larger, but also hardier and 
more generally useful, nfljen in full milk, whole 
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herds of Jersey cows give an average of 9^ lb. of 
butter each cow per week, an exceptional cow 
occasionally giving as much as 16 lb of butter 
in one week. Good Jersey cows yield from 500 to 
700 gallons of milk and from 300 to 350 lb. of butter 
in twelve months. Guernsey cows have exceeded 
800 gallons of milk in a year, and the noted cow 
‘Select,’ when six years old, gave 22}j lb. of butter 
in seven days, this quantity being obtained from 
19 quarts of milk per day. In America still higher 
records have been obtained. 

The British Friesian has gi’eatly increased in 
popularity during recent years, owing to the 
suitability of the breed for dairies carried on under 
an intensive system. The milk yielded is of 
somewhat poor quality, hut the quantity is very 
great- Herds frequently average over 900 gallons 
annually, and individual records up to 2000, and 
even over, have been obtained. 

It has been stated that the improvement of 
cattle'brbeding on scientific principles was begun 
by Bakewell in 1755. Almost continuously since 
then the good work has been prosecuted with 
energy and success, and for many years the British 
Isles 'have been regarded as the origin and head- 
quarters of almost all the most valuable varieties 
of farm live-stock. For generations foreign 
countries have freely resorted to these islands 
for improved live-stock, and this export trade 
goes on as briskly and as extensively as ever. 
The United States of America have in particular 
drawn very largely upon British herds, and a 
great stimulus to this trade with the United 
States has been given by the extension of the 
ranching system. Vast areas of grazing land in 
the western states and territories have been 
acquired by syndicates for the breeding and rear- 
ing of cattle; and with the view of improving 
the stock of native cattle, large numbers of well- 
bred bulls of the leading British varieties, either 
imported from the United Kingdom or descended 
from imported stock, have been sent to the West 
for use on ranches. 

The cattle of the United States and Canada 
present almost endless variety of form and 
character. This is what might be expected 
when it is remembered that they are descended 
from importations of cattle from Spain, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, France, and England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. About the year 1525, 
some six years after the discovery of "jMexico by 
the Spaniard Cortes, cattle were introduced into 
that country from Spain, and in the' abundant 
pasturage of the Mexican territory they increased 
rapidly, spreading with the enterprising Spanish 
settlers into Texas, California, and other parts of 
the Far West. Exactly a hundred years later 
the Dutch settlers in New York brought cattle 
thither from Holland, and a few years earlier 
small importations of cattle had been made from 
the West In^a Islands into Virginia. The earliest 
of these arrivals in Virginia are assigned to 1610 
and 1611, but that colony was broken up in 1622 
by the Indians, who massacred 347 men, women, 
and children, and, it is presumed, also destroyed 
their cattle. In 1624-— four years after the land- 
ing of the English Plymouth colony there — cattle 
were introduced into Massachusetts from England, 
and many other importations followed during the 
next few years. The Swedes brought cattle into 
Delaware in 1627, and in 1631 and two following 
years Danish emigrants introduced cattle from 
their native country into New Hampshire. Eng- 
lish emigrants settled in Maryland in 1633, m 
North and South Carolina in 1660 and 1670, and 
in Pennsylvania in 1682, and took with them, or 
had sent after them, large numbers of English 
cattle. The French colonists brought cattle into 


Quebec as early as 1608 ; and towai(lf> Hit* t-iose of 
the 17tli century fresh importations of Kuropoun 
cattle poured into the great American (‘ontiueut. 
It so happens, however, that while importations of 
cattle were made from all the countries named, 
and perhaps from others also, the existing cattle 
stock of America — leaving out the ]\Ie\it‘an, now 
more commonly called Texan, cattle, which aie now 
almost extinct— -are largely of British origin. ^ hi 
the earlier importations, again excluding .\Iexi<*o, 
British cattle preponderated; and just as tlie 
English language has submerged all others in 
the gradual development of the Americmi conti- 
nent, so has British blood become the dominating 
element in the main bulk of the cattle*, stock of 
the country. IMiere is no authentic information ns 
to the character of the cattle first introduced into 
America, but all the leading breeds of the British 
Isles, as well as the chief milking breeds of the* 
European continent, are now strongly represented 
in North America.^ There, as at home, the English 
Shorthorn predominates, and there are also strong 
representations of the Hereford, Polled Alieideou- 
Ang-us, Galloway, Devon, lied Poll, Jersey and 
Dutch breeds. The cattle of America are* being 
speedily improved, chiefly by the use of \vc‘ll-l)re(l 
bulls, either imported from the British Isltjs or 
bred from imported cattle. The Texan catth* have 
been so graded up that the pure breed is now 
nearly extinct. 

The cattle of Australia, which were small, slow- 
growing, and of inferior quality as beef-pro(lucers, 
have also been greatly improved by the introduc- 
tion of British stock, chiefly of the Shorthorn, 
Hereford, and Polled Aberdeen- Angus breeds. 

In the management of cattle there is perhaps ev(‘u 
greater variation than in the eharacter of the cattle 
themselves. A full description of the various 
methods of management would itself occupy a 
moderate volume. It must suffice here to meiiti(»u 
two or three leading features in cattle economy. In 
the British Isles the ox is no longer a beast di bur- 
den, save in a very few localities. The yoke has 
fallen upon the horse, except where both have been 
relieved by the steam-engme and the oil tractor. 
The two main purposes for which cattle are now 
reared are the production of milk and butcher- 
meat. Certain breeds, as already indicated, are 
peculiarly adapted for milk-production, such as the 
Jersey and Guernsey and Ayrshire cattle ; others, 
notably the shorthorn and red-polled breeds, are 
distinguished for the combination of both milking 
and fattening properties of the highest order ; while 
others again, such as the Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
the Hereford and Devon, &c., display remarkalfle 
aptitude to fatten, and yield meat of the clioicest 
quality. The farmer of course selects the breed 
best adapted to the locality in which he lives, ami 
to the purposes he has in view. As a rule cattle of 
aU kinds, whether dairying or fattening, spend tlie 
summer on the pasture fields ; and it is only in 
exceptional cases, either where there is a deficiency 
of grass, or where it is desired to force the growth, 
fattening, or milking of the animals, that any food 
beyond what they can pick up for themselves is 
given to cattle on the fields. Oil-cake, cotton- 
cake, and bruised ^ain — partly imported, mostly 
home grown — are the principal auxiliary foods on 
pasture. Where a careful system of management 
prevails, the cattle are put into comfortable houses 
overnight as soon as the chill autumnal evenings 
set in ; and throughout the winter they are kept 
almost entirely in the houses, store-cattle getting 
out now and again about mid-day when the weather 
is favourable. As winter food, turnips and straw 
or hay preponderate, but in the improved practice of 
recent years smaller quantities of roots and more of 
the concentrated foods, such as cake and grain, are 
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being given to cattle. Silage is fast becoming an 
important article of food for cattle. Now cattle 
are fattened off at from eighteen to thirty months 
old, instead of from three to five years, as prior to 
1850. The essence of the feeder’s art is to produce 
the maximum q^uantiby of first-class meat in the 
shoi'test possible time and at the lowest possible 
cost ; and in the stiuggle after this the maturing 
and fattening properties of cattle have been greatly 
accelerated. The young or ‘baby-beef,’ as it has 
been called, is more tender and perhaps more palat- 
able than the substantial ‘lounds’ of the slow- 
growing five-year-old beeves of a century ago ; but 
it is questionable if it is either so wholesome or 
so strength-giving. Be that as it may, the popular 
taste is entirely in favour of the ‘ baby-beef ; ’ and 
what the public desire the feeder must endeavour to 

^ate there has been considerable growth in 
dairy-farming throughout the British Isles. But as 
in 1914 butter to the value of £24,014,000 (not to 
speak of £3,977,000 worth of imitation butter), and 
cheese to the value of £7,966,000, were imported, 
it will be seen that there is room for still further 
extension. The system of management on dairy- 
farms varies according to the locality and objects 
of the farmer. Where the milk can be conveniently 
disposed of or despatched to towns, attention is given 
mainly to milk-selling, which is the least trouble- 
some, and pel haps also the most profitable system of 
dairying. In other cases butter is the staple pro- 
duce of the dairy; in other parts again, cheese- 
making is the prevailing feature. The consumption 
of milk as human food has vastly increased in recent 
years. The rate of consumption keeps on mowing, 
and ingenious facilities are devised for bringiiig | 
fresh milk from distant dairies — dairies from 50 to ^ 
60 miles distant — into towns eveiy morning. As 
would be expected, the calves bred on dairy-faims 
get little of their mothers’ milk. They are reared 
principally on ‘milk substitutes,’ either prepared 
at home or by firms who make the production of 
cattle foods their sole or chief business. Linseed 
in various forms is very extensively used in calf- 
rearing. 

Cattle are very variously used, and are the only 
or the chief beasts of draught in many countries, 
as the Cape and large part of America. In India 
also horned cattle are the only beasts used for 
ploughing, and are chiefly valued as draught 
animals. A famous breed was formed for military 
purposes ; and in the Central Provinces there is a 
high-class breed of trotting bullocks. The best 

f hee of India is obtained from the milk not of cows 
ut of buffaloes. In China, no use whatever is 
made of cow’s milk, though human milk is some- 
times given to old people as a restorative. Nearer 
home, in Italy even, milk and butter are but little 
used, and cows are in request mainly for rearing 
calves. The large Italian breed can do little more 
than feed their young ; and milch cows, if wanted, 
are brought from Switzerland. In Italy and some 
other countries, cattle are all stall-fed, vine, elm, 
and oak leaves forming an important part of their 
food. 

WM Cattle. — In various parts of the world, 
species occur of cattle more or less wild, which are 
certainly different from any of the domesticated 
European breeds. Such are the Banteng {Bos 
hanteng), the Gaur Ox (B. gawrus), the Zebu 
{B. indiciis). But besides these extra-European 
wild cattle, there are abundant remains of mree 
virtually extinct European species, from which the 
domesticated breeds are believed to have ^adually 
originated. These are B. primigenim, B. lonai- 
fronSy B. frontosus. The first became virtually 
extinct within historic times, is known as the 
Ur in the Nibelungenlied, was domesticated in 


Switzerland in the Neolithic period, was common 
in Britain and on the Continent in the time of 
Caesar, seems to have persisted in Poland till the 
17th century, and still suivives in a semi-Avild 
stage, ‘though much degenerated in size,’ in Chil- 
lingham Park in the north of Northumberland.^ In 
1692 the herd numbered but twenty-eight ; it is 
now about sixty. The herd at CadzoAv, near 
Hamilton, are believed to be the descendants of 
a domesticated breed, like the Pembroke breed at 
Woburn, not really wild animals. A herd at 
Chartley, in Stafibrdshire, had dwindled to nine 
when it was sold in 1904 ; one at Gisburn, in 
Yorkshire, became extinct in 1859; others Avere 
at Lyme and Somerford, in Cheshire ; Veynol or 
Vaynol, in Cainaivon ; and Kilmory, in Argyll. 
Though the interesting survivals preserved at 
Chillingham ‘ are less altered from the true frimi- 
genkis type than any other known breed,’ there is 
some reason to suppose from their white colour and 
some other features that they are descended from 
a partially domesticated ancestiy. As to other 
descendants of B. primigemuSy which have diverged 
further from the primitive type, it is gener^ly 
supposed that the Fodolian cattle of South Eussia, 
Hungary, &c., the larger breeds in Friesland, 
Holland, and other parts of the Continent, and 
the Pembroke breed in England, are to be referred 
back to the same source. 

B. longifrons or brachyceros was a smaller animal 
AA'ith sbori body. It was domesticated in Switzer- 
land in the Neolithic period; it was early intro- 
duced into Britain (vast quantities of its hones 
having been found in remains of a lake-dwelling at 
Croyland); and it has its probable descendants in 
some of the mountain breeds of Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Bavaria (e.g. the Appenzell cattle), and, 
according to Owen, m some of the Welsh and 
Highland cattle. 

B. frontosus is found along with the latter 
species, to Avhich it is closely allied. It occurs in 
the peat-mosses of Scandinavia, and also in Ire- 
land. It is regarded as the probable ancestor of 
the Norwegian mountain cattle, of the Bern cattle, 
and, according to Owen and others, of some of the 
Scotch Highland varieties. In regard to many of 
these pedigrees, dogmatic statement is quite im- 
possibm, and much difference of opinion obtains. 
The most divergent opinion is that of Wilckens, 
who maintains that some of the European domestic 
breeds are descended from the European bison. 

Darwin’s Animals and Plants under Pomesticatwn, 
vol. i., may be conveniently consulted for facts and refer- 
ences. See the articles Bovid.®, Ebbed, Bull-bight, 
GxVUR, Musk Ox, Ranching, Yak, Zebu, &c. The 
diseases of cattle are discussed under their own heads — 
Pleueo-pnbumonia, Anthrax, Murrain, Bot, Black 
Quarter, &c. ; the law thereof under Contagious 
diseases. See also Dairy, Butter, Cheese, and Milk. 
On cattle generally, see Youatt’s Conij^lete Grazier (re- 
written by Dr Wm. Fream); Pringle’s Lvoe Stock of 
tlm Fan'Tfi ; "Wallace’s Fomn Live Stock of Great Britam ; 
Stephens’s Book of the Farm (newed. by Macdonald); 
and Allen’s American CatUe (New York). For Wild 
Cattle, see Eamm, Die Arten und Bassen des Bausrtndes 
(Stuttgart, 1901) ; J. A. Smith, Ancient Cattle of Scotland 
(1873); and Harting, Extinct British Animals (1880). 
Cattle-plague. See Binderpest. 

Cattleya^ a genus of orchids, including about 
twenty species, natives of tropical America from 
Brazil to Mexico, Avith large slioAvy flowers. The 
^ is not united with the column, as in the allied 
Epidendrum, but encloses it. 

Catto'lica, a town of Sicily, with sulphur- 
Avorks, 14 miles NW. of Girgenti ; pop. 10,000. 

Cattraeth. See Aneurin. 

I Catullus, Gaius Valeriits, the greatest lyric 
I poet of ancient Italy, and one of the greatest poets 
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of all ages, was bom at Verona either in 87 or, 
more probably, in 84 B.C. Few of the incidents in 
his life are known to ns, and the dates assigned 
to these are in most cases only conjectural. He 
appears to have belonged to the equestrian order, 
and his years were spent mainly at Rome, where 
he settled about 62 e.c., and at his villas, to which 
he was fond of retiring, at Tibur and Sirmio. He 
began to write verses when a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen. ‘ When my primrose youth was in its 
pleasant spring,’ he says, ‘I played enough at 
rhyming.’ In Rome he mingled with the best 
society, becoming intimate with the two Ciceros, 
the Metelli, Hortensius, and probably with Lu- 
cretius. And in Rome he met the lady wdiom, 
under the name of Lesbia, he has sung in vemes 
which stand at the head of the lyric poetry of 
passion. It is almost certain that the Lesbia of 
Catullus was none other than Clodia, the sister 
of Cicero’s enemy, Publius Clodius Pulcher. One 
of the most beautiful and accomplished 'women of 
her time, she inspired Catullus with a passionate 
love of which the changing phases are mirrored in 
a wonderful cycle of poems. There is first a time 
of rapturous joy ; then come doubts, quarrels, and 
reconciliations, and in the end betrayal and de- 
spair. The final rupture seems to have happened 
in 57 B.O., and in that year Catullus accompanied 
the prqprsetor Gains Memmius to his province of 
Bithynia. He retumed to Rome disappointed in 
his hopes of enriching himself, and entered im- 
petuously into the contest which was then being 
waged between the senatorian and the democratic 
parties. Like Cicero and most of the men of 
letters of his day, he espoused the cause of the 
senate. A fiery, unscrupulous partisan, he assailed 
nis enemies with equal scurrility and wit, and 
directed one of his coarsest lampoons at tlie head 
of Julius Csesar. His closing years were darkened 
by the loss of a favourite brother, on whose tomb 
in the ^ Troad, which he visited when returning 
^ wrote one of the most exquisite 

of all poems that breathe regret for the dead. He 
was himself cut off in early life, for, though the 
exact date of his death can only he conjectured, 
in all probability he did not survive the year 
54 B.C. 

The extant works of Catullus comprise 116 
pieces, many of which are extremely brief, while 
the longest of them contains only some 400 lines. 
There is considerable variety, however, in this 
somewhat slender body of poetry. There are 
graceful, pla^ul verses of society, and there are 
verses, struck out in the heat of party warfare, 
in which satiric wit sparkles through fescennine 
raillery. ^ There are elaborate descriptive and 
mythological pieces, such as the Oo 7 m Berenices 
^d the stately and richly-coloured Peleus and 
TheUs, which appear to have been translated or 
adapted from the Greek. There is the Attis^ a 
strange poem, unlike any other work of a Latin 
'writer in its wild imaginative power and in the 
magnificent sound and sweep of its galliamhic verse. 
And there is the crowning series of love-poems, in 
which the incarnation of burning passion in ex-, 
quisite language, the mastery of verbal music, are 
carried to what is seemingly the highest attain- 
able point of perfection. In these ‘ Lesbia 
poems there is no sign of the laborious art which 
produced the mosaic-work of the Horatian odes. 
They seem to have flowed forth-thought, feeling, 
phrase, and cadence combined in a perfect whole 
— at a single creative impulse. Their author’s 
mastery of the Latin tongue was unerring and 
unbounded. In his works it seems endowed with 
the elastic and radiant strength of the Greek. He 
revealed all it had of energy, sonority, and sweet- 
ness, of monumental dignity and laughing grace. 


He moulded it into lines which neither L\icretius 
nor Virgil has surpassed for majesty of rhythm ; he 
wove it into lyrics which for ligfitness of move- 
ment and caressing sweetness of cadence are 
unmatched in all the fields of Latin verse. For 
breadth of vision, fertility of thought, insight into 
human character, we must turn to other writers 
than Catullus. For fire and music and unlaboured 
felicity of phrase he has no superior among the 
lyric poets of all time. 

The text of the Avorks of Catullus, after having 
been lost for more than three hundred yeans, was 
discovered in the 14tli century at \’erona. The 
manuscript was again lost, and for long only one 
copy, preserved at St Germains, and now in Paris, 
was believed to exist. A manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library, however, was disco vez'cd ])y I)r 
Bahrens to be a sister copy of the St Oerinains 
mauusciipt ; and a third has since come to liglit. 
Catydid* See Katydid. 

€aub« a town in the Prussian province of Tlesse- 
Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 30 miles 
WNW. of Wiesbaden by rail. Here 1 Hitcher 
crossed the Rhine Avith his army, 1st January 1814 ; 
and here, too, till 1866, tollAvas levied by the Duke 
of Nassau— the only ruler who kept xip*tlus feudal 

E rivilege — ^from vessels navigating tlie Rhine. C^auh 
as underground slate-quarries ; and o])posite, on 
an island in the river, where Louis le I>6honnaire 
died in 840, is a castle called the Pfalz:, built in 
1326, Avhich is said to have been resorted to for 
safety by the Countesses Palatine during (diihlbed. 
In 1876 and 1879 Caub was the scene of tAvo serious 
landslips. 

CaucOf a river of Colombia, in South America, 
which, after a noi*therly course of 600 miles, falls 
into the Magdalena. Its A^alley is one of the 
richest and most populous districts of the continent, 
and is rich in minerals. 

CaucaliSy a genus of plants of the order Urn- 
belliferoe, related to carx'ot, coriander, and cumin ; 
natives of the northern hemisphere and South 
Africa. Of about a score of species five are 
British, including the very common roadside weed, 
upright hedge-parsley (C., or Tor ills, Anthriscus), 
Caucasus and the Caucasians. The great 
mountain-range of the Caucasus forms the back- 
bone of a Avell-marked geographical region, nearly 
coincident, before the Revolution, Avith the 
Russian governor-generalship or lieutenancy of 
Caucasia. The northern limit is the great blanitch 
depression, extending from the Sea of Azov to the 
Caspian, and including the basins of the Kuban 
and Terek rivers. The southern natural limit is 
along the basins of the Rion and Kur rivers. The 
Russian province comprised all the Russian terri- 
tory to the old Turkish and Persian frontiers, includ- 
ing also part of the i^^enian highlands and the 
mountain masses adjoining them, now known by 
the infelicitous name of Little Caucasus, south of 
the Rion and Kur rivers. Little or Anti- Caucasus 
is connected with Caucasus proper by the narrow 
Mesk ridge crossing the Rion-Kur Valley between 
the headwaters of those streams. The Sea of Azov 
and the Caspian seem at one time to have been 
connected hy the Manitch depression ; south of 
which extend^ vast steppes of flat treeless land — 
fertile, but Avith little or no water. South of the 
steppe to the northern spurs of the mountains is 
luxuriant park land covered with magnificent 
grasses, and also quite level. Beyond this rise the 
mountains in successive terraces. On the south 
side, towards the Rion and Kur, the mountain face 
is much steeper and more sudden. 

The Caucasus occupies the isthmus between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, its general direction 
being from west-north-west to east-south-east^ 
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From the peninsula of Taman on the Black Sea. to 
the peninsula of Apsheron on the Caspian, it has a 
length of about 750 miles. The breadth, including 
the secondary ranges and spurs, is about 150 miles, 
but that of the higher Caucasus does not exceed 70 
miles. This range is sometimes treated as part of 
the boundary line between Europe and Asia, but 
the region is really Asiatic in character (see Asia). 
The higher and central part of the range is formed 
of parallel chains, not separated by deep and wide 
valleys, but^ remarkably connected by elevated 
plateaus, which are traversed by nairow fissures of 
extreme depth. The highest peaks are in the most 
central ridge or chain, at least six of them well 
over 16,000 feet, much exceeding the highest Alps. 
Mount Elbrus, or Elburz, reaches a height of about 
18,500 feet above the sea; Kazbek reaches 16,500 
feet or so ; and between these come Koshtan-tau 
and Bikh-tau. Here the line of perpetual snow 
is between 10,000 and 11,000 feet high; but the 
whole amount of perpetual snow is not great, nor 
are the glaciers very large or numerous. For more 
than 100 miles’ len^h of the main ridge there are 
no passes lower than 10,000 feet. The central 
chain, in its highest part at least, is granitic or 
even pure granite. On either side of the granitic 
axis are metamorphic rocks, such as mica-schists 
and talc-schists ; and beyond these, clajr-slates and 
schists. The secondary parallel chains on both 
sides of the central ridge are of limestone. The 
spurs and outlying mountains or hills are of less 
extent and impoitance than those of almost any 
other mountain-range of similar magnitude, sub- 
siding as they do until they are only about 200 
feet high along the shores of the Black Sea. Some 
parts are entirely destitute of wood, but other parts 
are very densely wooded, and the secondary ranges 
near the Black Sea exhibit most magnificent forests 
of oak, beech, ash, maple, and walnut; grain is 
cultivated in some parts to a height of 8000 feet, 
while in the lower valleys rice, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, &c. are produced- As might be expected 
from the geographical situation or the Caucasus, 
the climate, though it is generally healthy, is very 
different on the northern and southern sides, the 
vine growing wild in great abundance on the south, 
which is not the case on the north. The south 
declivity of the mountains towards Georgia presents 
much exceedingly beautiful and romantic scenery. 

There are no active volcanoes in Mount Caucasus, 
but every evidence of volcanic action. Elburz and 
Kazbek are both of volcanic origin. There are hot 
springs and mud volcanoes at each end of the 
range, and there are also famous petroleum wells 
in the peninsula of Apsheron ( see Baku ). Mineral 
^rings also ..occur in many places, notably at Vla- 
dikamaz. The European bison is found in the 
mountains ; bears, wolves, and jackals are among 
the carnivorous animals. Lead, iron, sulphur, 
coal, manganese, and copper are found. 

The waters of the Caucasus flow into four prin- 
cipal rivers— the Kuban and the Kion or Faz (the 
Phasis of the ancients ), which flow into the Black 
Sea ; and the Terek and the Kur, which flow into 
the Caspian. Kuban and Terek are north, Rion 
and Kur or Kura south, of the mountains. The 
Russians with great labour carried a military 
road through a valley somewhat wider than most 
of the Caucasian valleys. This is the tremendous 
fissure or ravine of the Dariel gorge about half- 
way from the Black Sea to the Caspian. The road 
passes over a height of about 8000 feet, and is 
protected by many forts. The only other road is 
l)y the Pass of Berbent, near the Caspian Sea. 
There is a railway from Baku by Tiflis to Poti and 
Batfim ; and a line by Berbent connects Batum 
with Vladikavkaz and the north. 

Caucasian was the name adopted by Blumen- 


bach (q. V.) for one of his main ethnological divisions 
of mankind; and as tlie Geoigian skull he had 
was the finest in his collection, the Caucasian 
was taken as the fiinest type of the Indo-European 
stock. Subsequent ethnologists have, mainly on 
philological grounds, broken up the Caucasian 
variety of Blumenbach into two well-marked 
hilqlogical groups, the Aryans (q.v. ) and the 
emites ( q.v. ). The name Caucasian was clearly a 
misnomer when it suggested affinity in blood or in 
language between the very various laces of the 
Caucasus, classified below, and Ai-yans or Semites ; 
and Prichard and others proposed actually to 
connect most of the Caucasus peoples with the 
Mongolian races of Asia. Later anthropologists, 
finding the word convenient, use Caucasian or 
Caucasic for the Fair type of man as opposed to 
the Mongolic or Yellow type. But some dis- 
tinctly repudiate any suggestion of community 
of race or of language between the peoples so 
named ; and desire to indicate a physical fact and 
an anthropological type. See ETHNOLOGY; also 
Philology. 

The Caucasus has been called the Mountain of 
Languages from the multiplicity of tongues spoken 
in this narrow area — tongues many of tliem totally 
distinct from one another, and, with one exception, 
apparently unconnected with the languages of any 
other part of the globe, or race of men ; though 
both Aryan and Turkoman affinities have been 
alleged for Georgian, and Sayce has suggested 
that the ancient Hittites (q.v,), whose empire in 
Asia Minor rivalled that of the Assyrians, were 
of the same stock. There are certain well-marked 
I groups amongst them, within which manifest 
afiinxty prevails. (1) The Southern division or 
Kartveli stock comprises the Georgians or Grusi- 
ans, mainly in the upper and middle basin of the 
Kur; the Inieiitians, west of the watershed be- 
tween the Kur and Rion ; the Mingrelians, farther 
west reaching to the Black Sea ; the Gurians, south 
of the Rion ; the Laz, on the old Turkish frontiers ; 
and the Svans or Suanetians, between the Mingre- 
liana and the higher Caucasus. (2) The Westem 
division contains the Tcherkess or Circassian race, 
formerly on the left bank of the Kuban, north of 
Caucasus ; the Abkhasians in the narrow strip of 
land between the Caucasus and the Black Sea on 
the south; and the Kahards, north and east of 
Elburz. (3) The Eastern division contains the 
Chechenz or Tchetchens on the northern slopes of 
the Eastern Caucasus down to the Terek ; and the 
Lesghians farther east and south. It is douhtful 
whether the numerous small tribes called Lesghians 
have any affinity with the Tchetchens, or how far 
they are related to one another; only one, the 
Avars, have a wiitten language, and they use 
Arabic characters. (4) The Ossetes or Ossetians in 
the centre of Caucasus, on both slopes about 
Kazbek, are unquestionably a race of the Aryan 
stock, and the language has afifinity with the 
Persian branch; they call themselves Imn (prob- 
ably meaning Aryan), The Kartveli group may 
contain 850,000 persons; the Western group, 
130,000; the Eastern, 520,000; the Ossetian, 
120,000. All the Caucasian languages are ex- 
tremely harsh. Some of them are partially^ in- 
flectional ; all save the Ossetian are substantially 
agglutinative. 

In various portions of this territory there are 
of course other intrusive elements of population of 
foreign race : Russian Slavs ; Tatars ; numerous 
Armenians ; Kurds ; Greeks ; Tats and other 
Iranians or Tajiks; and a German colony from 
Wlirttemberg, east of Tiflis. Not merely do the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus differ ^videly in race, 
but they represent great variety of stages of culture, 
from the indolent, music-loving Georgians to the 
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wild and semi-barbarons Snanetians. Christianity 
is the faith of some races, as the Georgians and 
Ossetes ; Mohammedanism of a fanatical type that 
of otheis, as the Lesghians ; while primitive pagan 
superstitions seem largely to underlie both religious 
professions. One Kartvelian tiibe, tlie Khevsui*s, 
has in some measm’e combined Cluistianity with 
Moslem usages. 

The resistance which the Caucasian peoples for 
more than half a century offered to the arms of 
Russia attiacted to them the attention of the 
world. But with the capture in 1859 of Shamyl, 
the prophet chief of the Lesghians, who for more 
than twenty years withstood the armies sent 
against him, the power of the Caucasians was 
shattered ; by 1870 it was completely broken. The 
bulk of the Circassians migrated to Turkish terri- 
tories in Asia or Europe ; most of the Abkhasians 
have done the like. The^ ancient divisions of 
the counti-y, Georgia, Imeritia, Svanefcia, Mingrelia, 
&c., were based on tribal distinctions. These 
disappeared from the Russian administrative 
system, and the main range of Caucasus divided 
Ciscaucasia (to the north) from Traiiseaucasiii 
(to the south) ; the former comprising the govern- 
ments of Stavropol, Kuban, Terek; the latter, 
those of Daghestan (really north of Caucasus), 
Sakatal, Titlis, Kutais, Sukhum, Black Sea, Elisa- 
betpol, Baku, and Erivan. Add Batum and Kars, 
and Caucasia has an area of 181,000 sq. m., and 
a population of perhaps 14,000,000.^ In 1917-18 
Caucasia, ivith adjacent Turldsh territories, broke 
up into the Armenian, Georgian, Azerbaijan, Kuban, 
Terek, and North Caucasus republics, and a rapid 
succession of confederations, wars, and boundary 
changes followed. The three first named, which 
had formed the short-lived Tianscaucasian republic, 
became Soviet republics recognised by Moscow as 
sovereign states in alliance with Russia, Turkish 
Armenia reveiting to Turkey. The Daghestan 
(cap. Derbeut) and Gorsky (cap. Vladikavkaz) re- 
publics Avere set up by Moscow decree in 1921 ; and 
Kabardd autonomous province (cap. Nalbchik) Avas 
soon after detached from the latter. The chief toA\m 
in Ciscaucasia is Vladikavkaz ; in Transcaucasia, 
Tiflis ; the tAVO connected by the great military 
road through the Caucasus. The old capital of 
Georgia Avas Mtzkhet, a good specimen of a Geor- 
gian Avord, See Aemenia, Azerbaijan, Cir- 
cassians, Georgia, Imeritia, Transcaucasia, 
and, for the Avars Avitli Russia, Shamyl ; also 
Freshfield, The Exploration of the Caucasus { 1897 ) ; 
'Cuninghame, Eastern Caumus (1872); Bryce, 
Transcaucasia ( 1878 ) ; Phillipps-Wolley, Savage 
Svanetia (1883); L. Villari, Fire and Sioord tn 
the Caxvcasus (1906); J. E. Baddeley, The Russian 
Conquest of the Caucasus ( 1908 ). 

Cauchy^ Augustin Louis, mathematician, 
born in Paris, 21st August 1789, published in 1815 
a Mimoire sur la Theorie des Ondes^ which con- 
tributed greatly to establish the undulatory theory 
of light. Between 1820 and 1830 he wrote several 
important treatises ; and at Prague, where he 
resided as tutor to the Comte de Cliambord, he 
published his M^moire sur la Dispersion de la 
LumUre (1837). From 1848 to 1852 he was pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Paris, but refused the oath 
of allegiance to Napoleon HI., and lived in retire- 
ment till his death, 23d May 1857. The Academy 
republished his works (27 vols. 1882 et seq.). See 
his Life by Valson (2 vols. Paris, 1868). 

€aucus» a private meeting of politicians to 
agree upon candidates to be proposed for an ensuing 
election, or to fix the business to be laid before a 
general meeting of their party. The term origin- 
ated in America, where the caucus has taken fast 
root, the ‘ticket,’ or list of candidates for federal, 


state, and municipal olhces, being always <lecide<I 
upon by the party leaders ; but the system lias 
been introduced into England, though the Avord 
is theie used rather for the regularly constituted 
party oiganisation. The A\'ord, Avhich Sydney 
Smith Used in 1818, and John Adams in 1763, is 
probably derived from an Indian source, Captain 
John Smith (1609) haAung Cawcawwassoughes for 
the Indian councillors of Virginia, and Oaucoroiise 
for an Indian captain. 

Cailda-galli Grit^ the basement subdivision 
of the Devonian system of North Americ«a. The 
name (lit. ‘ cock’s tail ’) is derived fiom the feathery 
forms of a common fossil, supposed to be a seaAveed 
Caildebec^ two places in the French depart- 
ment of Seine- Inferieure. Candcbec-lds-Elhcuf 12 
miles S. by W. of Rouen, has a population of 
10,000, and manufactures cloth. Caudebec^ohCauj', 
a pretty antique village, is on the Seine, 31 miles 
WNW. of Rouen. 

Caildiae Forks {Furculce Caudime), tAVO 
higii, narroAV, and wooded mountain-gorges near 
the toAAm of Caudium, in ancient Samiiium, on the 
borders of Campania; noted for the d(3feat of the 
Romans in the second Samnite war (321 li.c. ). 
See Rome. 

Caul, a portion of the Amnion (q.v.) or thin 
membrane enveloping the feetus, sometimes encom- 
passing the head of a child Avhen born, the subject 
jof an extraordinary superstition from very early 
ages doAvn to the present day— the belief that chil- 
dren so born would turn out very fortunate, and 
that the caul brought fortune even to those Avho 
purchased it. MidAvives sold the caul to advocates 
to make them eloquent, and to seamen to save 
them from droAvning. It Avas also supposed that 
the health of the person born Avith it could be told 
by the caul, Avhicn if firm betokened health, but 
if flaccid sickness or death. In the 17th century 
cauls were often advertised in the neAAAspapers for 
sale at from £10 to £30. In 1848 the Times offered 
for six guineas a caul Avhich ‘Avas afloat AA'ith 
its late OAvner thirty years in all the perils of a 
seaman’s life.’ In 1913 a Kentish paper (the Sirhup 
' Times) oftered tAvo at £20 each, one male and one 
female, Avhicli had been in Australia safely six 
times, and in America thirteen times. 

Caulaincourt, Armand de, Duke of Vicenza, 
a statesman of the French empire, born at Oaulaiu- 
court (Aisne), in 1772, early distinguished himself 
as an officer, was made a general of division in 
1805, and shortly after created Duke of Vicenza. 
Faithful to the last to Napoleon, he was Tna<le 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1813, and during 
the Hundred Days resumed the office, receiving 
a peerage of France, of Avhich he Avas deprived after 
the restoration. He died in Paris, February 19, 
1827. See his Souvenirs ( 1837-40 ). 

€auliflOWer 9 a variety of the common kale or 
cabbage. It was cultivated by the Greeks and 
Romans, but Avas little attended to in England till 
the end of the 17th century; yet prior to the 
French Revolution caulifloAver formed an article 
of export from England to Holland, whilst English 
cauliflower seed is still preferred on the Continent. 
The deformed inflorescence or heads of the cauli- 
flower only are used. Its cultivation for the supply 
of Covent Garden and other markets occupies the 
attention of the market-gardeners of London, Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, and the Channel Islands to a 
very large extent during winter and spring. It is 
much more tender than Broccoli (q.v.), and the 
plants that are reared in August for the purpose 
of supplying the first crop of the following summer 
require to be protected underhand-glasses or frames 
during winter. They require to be freely exposed 
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to air in mild or coinpaiatively mild weather, but 
seveie frost must be prevented from entering the 
glasses or frames. From the middle of August to 
the 24th of that month, make two or three sowings 
4it intervals of three or four days. The plants 
reared from these sowings are planted out, a cer- 
tain portion of the strongest under hand-glasses to 
furnish tlie earliest crop ; and an abundant reserve 
of the smaller plants are planted a few inches apart 
in frames, to be planted out finally in the spring in 
the open ground. To succeed these a sowing may 
be made in a hotbed in January or Feluuary ; and 
again in March and May, plants should be reared 
for successional crops, these later sowings being 
made in the open ground. The ground must be 
rich and cultivation high for first quality; but 
there is risk in having the ground too rich for the 
^\dnter crop in case of severe weather ; if the plants 
are too luxuriant, they will the more readily suc- 
cumb to frost. Two feet apart is the usual distance 
when the final planting out is done. 

^ in wood shipbuilding, is the opera- 

tion of driving oakum or untwisted rope into the 
seams of the outside planks, or of the deck j)lank- 
ing, to render them watei tight. The quantity 
thus driven in depends on the thickness of the 
planking ; it varies from 1 to 13 double threads of 
oakum, with 1 or 2 single threads of spun yarn. 
The caulkei first rainis or rmns the seam — that is, 
drives a caulking-iron into it, to widen the seam as 
much as possible, and close any rents or fissures in 
the wood ; he then drives in a little spun yam or 
white oakum with a >vood mallet and a caulking- 
chisel, and afterwards a much larger quantity of 
black or coarse oakum. The fibres are diiven in 
until they form a densely hard mass, which not 
only keeps out water, but strengthens the plank- 
ing. The seam is finally coated ox payed with hot 
pitch or resin. 

In iron or steel shipbuilding and boilermaking 
the term covers the operation of driving the edge 
of one thickness of plating firmly against the other 
thickness upon which it is superimposed, or to 
which it is adjacent, thus rendering the joints 
watertight. The tool employed is a specially 
formed chisel, struck by a hammer. 

Caulonia, an Achaean colony in Bruttium, 
on the east coast of Italy, was destroyed by Diony- 
sius in 389 B.C., and never recovered its importance. 

€aulop^teriS 9 a generic name for the stems of 
certain extinct tree-ferns, which lange from the 
Devonian to the Permian system. They are 
hollow, and covered with markings similar to tlie 
leaf -scars on recent tree-ferns. 

Caura^ a consideiable river of Venezuela, rises 
among the sierras of the southern frontier, and 
flows NNW. to the Orinoco. On both sides 
stretches the former territory of Caura, with 
immense forests of tonka beans, 

€auS9 Caulx, or Cauls, Salomon de, en- 
gineer, born at Di^pe in 1576, was a Protestant, 
and lived much in England and Germany. He was 
in the service of the Prince of Wales in 1612, and 
of the Elector Palatine, at Heidelberg, in 1614-20; 
but by 1623 he returned to France, and became 
engineer and architect to the king. He died in 
Paris, 6th June 1626. At Frankfort in 1615 
appeared his Baisons des Forces Mouvantes, &c., a 
work in which is described an apparatus for forcmg 
up water by a steam fountain, differing only in 
one detail from that of Della Porta (see Steam- 
engine ). There is no reason to suppose that the 
apparatus ever was constructed; but on the strength 
of the description, Arago has claimed for De Cans 
the invention of the steam-engine. See the article 
De Caus in vol. xiv. of the Diet, of NationaZ 
Biography ( 1888 ). 


Causality, or the theory of the relation be- 
tween cause and effect, is one of tlie most intricate 
and important questions of philosophical doctrine. 
All scientific investigation is occupied with the 
search for the causes of given events, or for the 
effects of given causes, and with the generalisation 
of these into laws of nature. But the nature and 
gi-ound of the relation between cause and effect are 
obscure and disputed. 

The difficulty of the qiiestion is largely increased 
by the uncertain signification of the word cause. 
Thus the investigation into the cause of things, 
wdth which early Greek speculation was occupied, 
was really an inquiry for the ultimate constituent 
or element from which the variety of ^ actual 
existence had proceeded ; and from this inquiry 
the quest for a principle of change or development 
w’as only gradually distinguished. The first im- 
portant step in the direction of clear discussion 
was made m Aristotle’s doctrine of the ‘four 
causes . ’ the material cause, out of which a thing 
is framed; the formal cause, or the essence or 
idea of the thing ; the efficient or active cause, by 
means of which it took its present form ; and the 
final cause or purpose it subserves. These, it is 
to be observed, are not so much causes in the 
modem sense of the term, as principles which enter 
into- the existence of everything. In modern 
science the meaning of the term is much more 
restricted, corresponding in some degree to wkat 
Aiistotle called the efficient cause. Thus both 
Bacon and Descartes wished to banish the notion 
of final cause from the scientific interpie- 
tation of nature; and although, in Bacon’s own 
method, science was treated as an inquiry into 
the foim or true nature of things (corresponding 
thus to Aristotle’s formal cause), this notion has 
had little influence. What Descartes sought, and 
what science sbill seeks, is the connection rather 
than the essence of things; and its ideal is a 
mechanical interpretation of nature in terms of 
matter and motion. In modern science cause 
may therefore be said to mean the explanation 
of change. To some extent it corresponds with 
Aristotle’s efficient cause. But the notion of 
efficient cause has itself undergone a profound 
modification, which seems to have been carried 
out alongside of the formulating of the principle 
of the conservation of energy. The tendency in 
science has been to replace the notion of power or 
efficiency by that of older or constant sequence. 
The genesis and justification of the notion of 
efficiency are matters of dispute ; whether it is an 
a priori intuition, or derived from the conscious- 
ness of the voluntary direction of attention, or 
fi-om the sensations of innervation and muscular 
resistance. Both Berkeley and Hume directed a 
vigorous polemic against the doctrine of power 
expressed ky Locke, as going beyond the observed 
facts of the motion of bodies, and Hume refused 
to see in mind any more than in matter anything 
else than a succession of impressions and ideas. 
Into the rights of this controversy it is impossible 
to enter here. But clearness of scientific state- 
ment has certainly been gained by the extrusion 
of the notion of power, and substitution for it of 
that of regula sequence. It is in following out 
this view of xhe physical as distinct from the 
efficient cause that the term comes to be defined 
as the aggregate of the conditions or antecedents 
necessary to the production of the effect : meaning 
by necessary conditions those conditions without 
which the effect either would not have existed at 
all, or would have been different from what it is. 
In popular language, however, and even in most 
scientific inquiries, the term cause is restricted to 
the one or two conditions by the intervention of 
which amongst other more permanent conditions 
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the effect is produced. Thus it is noticeable that 
while the former or more complete definition 
corresponds with that expressly given in J. S. 
Mill’s Logic, his inductive methods are enthely 
devoted to explaining modes of discovering causes 
in the narrower or popular signification. 

It is in this meaning of the term that science 
investigates causes. In doing so, it goes on the 
presupposition that every event or change has a 
cause. This has been called the Law of Uni- 
versal Causation, and may be exjuessed by 
saying that the explanation of every event is 
to be found in antecedent conditions. Scientific 
investigation also presupposes the Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature, that the same conditions 
or cause will be followed ( at all times and places ) 
by the same effects. Tlie grounds and mutual 
relation of these two assumptions torm the chief 
subject of controversy in the philosophical theory 
of causality. It is to Hume that the credit is due 
of having drawn attention to the difficulties in- 
volved in the principle of causation, in such a way 
as to determine the whole course of subsequent 
philosophy. All reasoning about matters of fact, 
he shows — all physical science, therefore — depends 
on the relation between cause and effect. Yet, 
between the cause and the effect there is no dis- 
coverable connection. ‘ There appears not, through 
all nature, any one instance of connection which is 
conceivable by us. All events seem entirely loose 
and separate. One event follows another ; but we 
never can observe any tie between them. They 
seem conjoined, but never connected.^ Hume’s own 
solution of the difficulty is found in the law of 
mental association. ‘The mind,’ he says, ‘is 
carried by habit upon the appearance of one event 
to expect its usual attendant, and to believe that 
it will exist. This connection, therefore, which we 
j^eel in the mind, or customaij transition of the 
imagination from one object to its usual attendant, 
is the sentiment or impression from which we form 
the idea of power or necessary connection. Nothing 
further is in the case. . . . When we say, there- 
fore, that one object is connected with another, we 
mean only that they have acquiied a connection in 
our thoughts, and give rise to this inference by 
which they became proofs of one another’s exist- 
ence : a conclusion which is somewhat extra- 
ordinary, but which seems founded on sufficient 
evidence.’ The conclusion to which Hume is 
diiven is thus that, while all reasoning about 
matters of fact is founded on the principle of 
causality, this principle has itself no other basis 
than the mental tendency to pass from one impres- 
sion to the idea of another impression previously 
experienced in conjunction with the former. 
Hume’s solution is thus not sceptical (except as 
regards the application of causality or any other 
principle beyond experience), but it is subjective : 
the connection of things is resolved into a customary 
succession of ideas. Of the numerous theories of 
causation put forward since the question was thus 
opened, the two most important are J. S. Mill’s 
rehabilitation of Hume’s doctrine to suit the re- 
quirements of scientific investigation, and the 
opposed doctrine of Kant and his philosophical 
successors. 

It IS characteristic of Mill’s doctrine that the 
principle of causality is made a consequence of the 
Law of the^ Uniformity of Nature : ‘ the familiar 
truth that invariability of succession is found by 
observation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact which has preceded it.’ This 
principle, which is assumed in every scientific in- 
duction, is itself held to be the generalisation of a 
wide and uncontradicted experience. 

. ^ A Afferent position is given to the causal prin- 

ciple in Kant’s philosophy. The Scottish philoso- 


phers and others, as well as Kant, had attempted 
replies to Hume, contending that causality is an 
intuitive judgment antecedent to expori(‘n(‘e. IJnt 
mich a reply remains an arbitrary assertion until it 
is shown how the causal juclginent is c()nm‘cte<l 
wdtli experience. In Kant’s Critique of^ Pure 
Reason this connection is thoroughly investigat <‘d ; 
the refutation of Hume is only part or consetpience 
of a complete inquiry into the relation of r(‘ason 
to experience. It was, however, largely Hume’s 
doctrine of causality that led to Kant’s hew point 
of view, and to the' doctrine that experience is the 
product of the understanding, the realisation of its 
a priori forms. It is not the sequeiic‘e of events in 
tiriie, Kant holds, that gives rise to the ])rineij)le of 
causality; but the pure notion of causality finds 
its realisation in this time-sequence, in which e^ch 
event is determined by its^ antoce<lent. Kano’s 
doctrine, as thus stated, is in full harmony Avith 
the jirinciples and methods of modern science ; 
asserting the principle that every cliaiig(‘— -i.c*. each 
successive state — of the universe is the result of its 
preceding state, and at the same time lf‘avhig to 
empirical investigation the connection in oxi>eri- 
ence of any one definite thing with any otlicr. 

See Hume’s Treatise of ffmnan Nature, book i. part 
lii., and Essay Of the Idea of Necessarg Gounrrtioa : rhe 
works of Reid, Stewart, Thomas Brown, and Hamilton ; 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason ; Kant’s critics and com- 
mentators, such as Hutchison Stirling, Caird, Watson, 
Ward, Ewing; Mill’s Logie; and the more modern logical 
works of Bradley ( 1922), Bosanquet (1011 ), Venn ( 1889) ; 
and Hobhouse’s Theorg of Emioledge (ISOG). 

Cause. See Case, Cause CiiLkBRE, Trials; 
also Causality. 

Cause a convenient French term for 

a specially interesting and important legal trial, 
criminal or civil, such as the Douglas Cause 
(1769-71), the Dred Scott case in the United 
States as to the possession of a negro (1856), tlie 
Tichborne case ( 1871-74). There is a great French 
collection of Caiiscs C6Ubres ei interessautes { 22 vols. 
1737-45 ), by Gayot de Pitaval, with modern con- 
tinuations. See Trials. 

Causerie^ a name applied to a somewhat short 
and informal essay on any subject in a newspaper 
or magazine. More familiar in manner and slighter 
in structure than the formal essay as usually under- 
stood, it is an excellent medium for a writer whose 
■personality interests the reader as much as the 
value of his thoughts. The name owes its literaiy 
currency mainly to the famous Canseries di( Lunai 
of Sainte-Beuve ; hardly less valuable exami)lcs 
were many of Matthew Aniold's occasional essays. 

Causses. Les. See Fr.vkce ( Th c PlaUcr u ), and 
Baring-Gould’s Deserts of Southern France (1894). 

Caustic (Gr., ‘burning’), a term for substances 
that exert a corroding action on the skin and llesh. 
Lunar caustic ( so called because silver was called 
luna, ‘ the moon,’ in the alchemists’ mystical 
jargon) is nitrate of silver, and common caustic is 
potash. When used as a caustic in medicine, 
the substance is fused and cast into moulds, 
which yield the caustic in small sticks the thick- 
ness of an ordinary lead pencil, or rather less. — 
Caustic is also used in chemistry in an adjective 
sense — thus caustic lime, or pure lime, CaO, as 
distinguished from mild lime, or the carbonate of 
lime, CaCOo, caustic magnesia, MgO, and mild 
magnesia, MgCOg, caustic potash, caustic soda (for 
these, see Potash, Soda, &c.). gee Cautery. 

Caustics. When the incident rays are parallel 
to the principal axis of a reflecting concave mirror, 
they converge, after reflection, to a single point, 
called the principal focus. In the case of parabolic 
mirrors this is rigorously true. For, as is easily 
seen from the fundamental property of the para- 
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l)ola, any ray falling on tiie mirror parallel to the 
axis is retiected so as to ^ass exactly through the 
locus. For other mirrors it is approximately true 
only when the breadth of the mirror is veiy small 
in comparison with its radius of curvature. When 
the breadth of the mirror is large in comparison 
with its radius of curvatme there is no definite 
image, even of a luminous point. In such cases 
the image is spread over what is called a Camtic, 
or sometimes a Catacaiistic. 

An example of the caustic is given in the annexed 
figure for the simplest case — ^namely, that of rays 
filing directly on a concave spherical mirror, BAB', 
troin a point so distant as to be ])ractically parallel. 

Two very near rays, 
P and Q, will after 
reflection intersect 
at C. By finding 
in this way all the 
points of intersection 
of the reflected rays, 
we get a continuous 
curve, BCFB', which 
is the section of the 
caustic surface _ by 
a plane passing 
through its axis. 
The curve BCFB' varies of course witli the form of 
the reflecting surface. In the case under considera- 
tion it is known as an epicycloid. 

The reader may see a catacaustic on the surface 
of tea in a tea-cup half full by holding the circular 
rim to the sun’s light. The space within the caustic 
curve is all brighter than that without, as it clearly 
should be, as all the light reflected affects that 
space, while no point wimout the curve is affected 
by more than the light reflected from half of the 
surface. The rainbow, it may be mentioned, forms 
one of the most interesting of the whole family of 
caustics. 

When a caustic is produced by refraction,^ it is 
sometimes called a Diacaiistic. ^ No such simple 
example can be given of the diacaustic curve as 
that above given of the catacaustic. It is only in 
the simplest cases that the curve takes a recognis- 
able form. In the case of refraction at a j^ane 
surface, it can be shown that the diacaustic curve 
is the evolute either of the hyperbola or ellipse, 
according as the refractive index of the medium is 
greater or less than unity, 

CauteretS, a fashionable French watering- 
place in the department of Hautes-Pyrdnees, lies 
3260 feet above sea-level, in the valley of the 
Laverdan, 5 miles S. of Pierrefitte, the nearest 
railway station, and 42 SSE. Pau. The 
stationary population of the place is only 1000, 
but it is annually swelled in summer bv 15,000 to 
20,000 visitors, Jor whose accommodation numer- 
ous sumptuous hotels and bathing-establishments 
have been built. It is a good centre and guide- 
station for ascents among the Pyrenees. The 
sulphurous springs, twenty-five in number, and 
varying in temperature from 60® to 131® F,, are 
the most abundant in the Pyrenees (330,000 gallons 
per day), and have been known from Roman 
times ; though their modern reputation dates from 
the 16th century, when Margaret, sister of Francis 
I., held her literary court and wrote much of her 
Heptameron at Cauterets. 


Cautery (Gr. kaio, ‘I bum’), in Medicine, is 
used of any substance which burns the tissues. 
(The term ‘ potential cautery,’ as applied to caustic 
substances, is becoming obsolete.) The acUicd 
cautery is an instrument with a head or blade of 
steel, iron, or platinum, which is heated in a fire or 
spirit-lamp. In the thermo-caut&ry (or Paquelin’s 
cautery, from its inventor), the head or blade is 


made of hollow platinum, so arranged that a flame 
of benzole can be kept burning in its interior. The 
galvano-eautery consists essentially of a platinum 
wire which can be heated to any required degree 
by passing a strong galvanic current through it. 
The cautery is used for three main purposes in 
surgery : to produce counter -irritation over an in- 
flamed part (see Blister) (actual cautery); to 
check Ueeding (actual or theraio-cautery), by 
slowly destroying the tissues at the bleeding point 
or sui-face ; to perform operaUons, where the tissues 
to be divided are either very vascular (thermo- 
cautery), or very difficult of access (galvano- 
eautery). See Caustic. 

Caution, in the Law of Scotland, like Surety- 
ship in England, is an obligation undertaken by a 
second party, whereby he binds himself, failing the 
primary obligant, to fulfil an obligation, whether 
it be of a pecuniary nature or otherwise. Caution- 
ary obligations are thus essentially of an accessory 
nature, and cannot subsist apart from the principal 
obligation. The law of this subject has been 
modified by the Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 
1856, which assimilates the laws of England and 
Scotland, and according to which the creditor 
may proceed at once against the cautioner, just 
as if he were a joint obligant, without suing 
the primary debtor, unless the cautioner has 
expressly stipulated that this shall be done. 
The creditor, however, is in every case bound to 
use proper precaution in retaining and making* 
available securities. He is not, however, bound 
to make the same full disclosure of material 
tacts as in insurance, and therefore a cautioner 
should make careful inquiry for himself. Caution- 
aiy obligations are generally gratuitous, being, 
for the most part, undertaken from motives of 
friendship ; but it is by no means uncommon for 
them to be entered into in consideration of a 
premium paid by the person guaranteed, or by 
those interested in his fortunes. Where a pre- 
mium is paid, the fransaction becomes a mere 
insurance of solvency* honesty, or efficiency ; and 
associations of great public utility (see GtXTATIan^- 
TEE Associations) nave been formed, both in 
England and Scotland, which undertake to guar- 
antee the fidelity of persons employed either in 
public or private offices of trust. Tlie tendency 
of the law, both in England and Scotland, for 
many years past, has been to require greater 
strictness in the constitution of obligations by 
sureties and cautioners. In both countries, by 
statute, all such engagements must be in writ- 
ing, subscribed by the person undertaking^ or 
making them, or by some person duly authorised 
by him, otherwise they shall have no effect. ^ If a 
cautionary obligation is dependent on a condition, 
it will, of course, be ineffectual unless the condi- 
tion be complied with. The cautioner may, in 
general, plead every defence which was competent 
to the principal debtor, and the extinction of the 
primary obligation extinguishes the secondary one. 
The cautioner is discharged by any essential change 
being made on the obligation of the debtor, or m 
respect of the person relied on, without his assent. 
By statute, a cautioner to or for a firm is discharged 
as regards future transactions by a change in the 
firm. If the creditor gives time— i.e. agrees with 
the debtor to postpone the period of payment— 
that will also operate discharge. The discharge 
of one cautioner, moreover, unless consented to 
by the rest, is a discharge to alL The cautioner 
is entitled, on paying the debt, or any portion of 
the debt, to relief and indemnification against the 
principal debtor to the full extent to which he has 
been made answerable for him; and moreover, 
if the solvency of the principal debtor should seem 
precarious, he may adopt legal measures for his 
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lelief, Co-caiiLionertf, or peisoiis bound together, 
whether their obligations be embodied in one oi 
several deeds, are entitled to mutual relief. But 
where a co-cautioner obtains relief fiom the others, 
he must communicate to them the benefit of any 
deduction oi ease wliieh may have been allowed 
liim in paying the debt. 

Letters of ciedit and recommendation raise much 
the same relation of paities as a formal cautionary 
obligation, but since 1856 a mere verbal intioduc- 
tion cannot have that effect. 


to his generalship. His task being done, he 
resigned his power into the hands of the National 
Assembly, which appointed him President of the 
Council. As a candidate for the presideiu^y of the 
rei>uhlic, when Louis Napoleon was elected, he 
received nearly a million and a half of votes out 
of 7,327,345. bn the conp cr6tnt of December 1851, 
Cavai^nac was arrested, nut released after a short 
detention ; and though he consistently refused to 
give in his adhesion to the Empire, he was per- 
mitted to reside in France without molestation. 


For the forms and effects of ordinary mercantile 
guarantees, and for the forms of guarantee insur- 
ance of fidelity, see Guaranty. For the Scottish 
cautionary obligation in cash -credit bond, see 
Banking. 

Judicial Caution, in the Law of Scotland, is 
of two kinds — for appearance, and for payment. If 
a creditor makes oath before a magistrate that he 
believes his debtor to he meditating flight {iamedi- 
tatioiie fuqce)f he may obtain a warrant for his 
apprehension ; and should he succeed in proving 
the alleged intention to llee, lie may compel him 
to find caution to abide the judgment of a court 
{jndioio sisti). The cautioner, or surety, under- 
takes that the defender shall appear to answer any 
action that may be_ brought within six months. 
But this procedure is now restricted to the small 
class of cases in which imprisonment for debt is 
still competent.^ There is also a form of judicial 
caution called judicatum solvi, now given only in 
a few cases — e.g. in a general loosing of arrestment 
the surety becomes liable for the whole 
debt. The commonest form of judicial caution, 
however, is the security usually given in the Bill 
Chamber (q..v.) when a bill or bond is brought 
under suspension ; the security is for the principal 
sum and expenses, if the bill or bond shall be 
found due. Interdict is also frequently granted 
upon caution for the damages that may result 
from the interdict, should it turn out to have been 
’wrongly obtained. 

Cauvery. See Kaveri.'!^’ 

Cava dei Tirreni, a town of Italy, in a lovely 
valley, miles NW. of Salerno by rail, with a 
cathedral, and manufactures of silk, woollens, 
cotton, tobacco, and linen ; pop, 10,000. About a 
mile distant is the Benedictine monastery of the 
Trinity, celehiated for its archives. 

Cavagnari, Sir Louis, horn in France in 1841, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, and in 
1857 was naturalised as a British subject. He had 
seen twenty-one years’ military and political service 
in India, when on 3d September 3879 he was 
murdered at Kabul. See Afghanistan, 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugene, horn in Paris, 15th 
October 1802, was a son of General Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignac (1762-1829), a member of the National 
Convention. Educated for the military profession, 
served in the Morea, and afterwards in 
^nca, whither he was sent in 1832 into a kind of 
honourable exile, in consequence of a too free ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of republican institu- 
tions. Here he won great distinction by his energy, 
intrepidity, was made chef de hataillon 
T brigade-general in 

• 1848 he was appointed governor-general 
of Algeria, hut in view ci the impending revolu- 
taona^ dangers, was caUed to Pans and assumed 
the office of Jester of War. He was appointed 
E^t^ dictator in order to suppress the formid- 
ahle insurrectaon of June, whiol he quelled only 
fi contest oonfcmed from 

^e ^d to the 2^ June. It is estimated that a 
p^ter i™ttber of Frenchmen fell in the struggle 
than _iE the bloodiest battles of the first Emmfe 
Cavaignac s clemency to the vanquished was equal 


He died, 28th October 1857, at his <*,()untry house 
near Tours. Cavaignac was an able soldier, a 
zealous repuhHcan, and in every way an honour- 
able man. See his Life by Deschamps ( 1870). 

Cavaillon ( anc. GahelUo ), a town of the French 
department of Vaucluse, 18 miles SE. of Avignon, 
with a cathedral, and some Roman remains ; pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Cavalcaiitif Guido, a Florentine poet and 
intimate friend of Dante, horn about 1250, was 
one of the Guelphs who, to abate the feud of 
parties, married a Ghibelline wife. When the 
Guelphs split into two factions, the stronger ban- 
ished the poet and his family, and ho retiinie(i in 
broken health to Florence only to die there, about 
1300. His works— sonnets, ballads, and (‘aiizoni— 
are remarkable alike from their language and <lcpt h 
of thought, although his epicurean" philosophy 
gained him, among his contemporaries, the rermia- 
tion of an atheist. There are translations by D. ( }. 
Rossetti and by Ezra Pound { 1912).— Another of 
the name, Bartolommeo ( 1503-62 ), a noble and 
eloquent Florentine, led a revolt against the Ivlodici, 
and was afterwards employed by Pope Paul TIL 
Cavaleaselle, Giovanni Battista, Italian 
art -writer, born in January 1820, at Legnago, 
early visited the art centres of Italy, and in 1846 
proceeded to Germany, where he met J. A. Crowe 
(q.v.), vith whom he returned to Italy. Banislicd 
for his share in the revolution of 1848, he accom- 
panied Crowe to London, and there their first joint 
work, JSarhj Flemish Painters ( 3857 ; 3d ed. 1879), 
w’^as published. Cavalcaselle returned to Italy in 
1858, and in 1861 commenced -with Crowe the History 
of Painting in Italy (Lond. 5 vols. 1864-71 ; new 
and revised edition by Douglas and others, 1903-1 4 ). 
Other joint works are Titian (1876) and Brndt^el 
n-883). Head of the art department at Rome, 
Cavalcaselle died 2d November 1897. 

Cavalese, a market-town and summer-resort of 
Trentino, on the Avisio, 20 miles NE. of Trent. 

Cavalier (Fr., from Lat. cahallus, ‘ a nag ’ ), 
from ‘ horseman ’ acquired the meaning of ‘ knight ’ 
or ‘gallant,’ in which sense it is used by Shake- 
speare, like cayalero. In 3 641 ‘ Cavaliers ’ was 
applied as a nickname to Charles’s partisans in 
exposition to the ‘Roundheads,’ or fnends of the 
I^iiiament, until, after 1679, it was superseded by 
‘ To^. ’ For the ‘ Cavalier Parliament ’ ( 1661-79 ), 
see Charles II. 

Ca-valier, Jean, a journeyman baker, from 
Kibaute, near Anduze, who, born in 1681, in 1702 
became a famous leader of the Camisards (q.v,), 
mthal a prophet and preacher. He surrendered 
to Villars in 1704, and entered the service of 
Savoy ; but in 1711 we find him settled with a 
British pension in England, and he died at Chelsea, 
governor of Jersey, 17th May 1740. See the Diet, 
of National Biography, voL ix. (1887). 

Cavaliere Servente* See Cioisbeo. 

€avalieri 9 Bonaventura Francesco (1598- 
1647), mathematician and astronomer, was educated 
at Pi^a, and in 1629 became professor at Bologna, 
His ‘method of indivisibles’ was a stage in the 
development of the Calculus (q.v.). 
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Cavalierly Emilio del (1550?-1599?), musical 
composer, was born at Rome, but called to the 
court of the Medici at Florence, where he held a 
permanent post. He sought to develop figured 
t)ass as against contrapuntal music, wrote madri- 
gals, and produced in 1590-95 a series of musical 
plays which are sometimes accounted the earliest 
operas, as well as, in Anima e Corpo (1600), what 
may rank as the first oratorio. 

Cavalla. See Kavalla. 

Cavalliy Francesco (1600-76), composer, was 
the son of a musician in Crema called Bruni, but 
finding a pation in Cavalli, the podestd of Crema, 
assumed his name. Educated under Monteverde, he 
became organist of St Mark’s in Venice and maestro 
'di capella^ and as a diamatic composer prepared the 
way for Scarlatti. He left over forty operas, some 
of them still admirable, and much fine church music. 

Cavalli, Giovanni (1809-79), artillerist, was 
born in Turin, was sent to Sweden to study cannon- 
founding, and in 1846 began in Italy those expeii- 
ments in breech-loaders which made such guns 
practical and formidable weapons. 

Cavallini, Pietro (1270-1350), mosaicist and 
fresco-painter, learnt their art from a family of 
Greek workers in mosaic, and with them and with 
Giotto laboured in the adornment of several Roman 
churches, including San Pietro fuori le Mura, which 
still displays specimens of his mosaics. 

Cavallo, Tiberius (1749-1809), son of a Nea- 
politan physician, came to England as a mei chant 
in 1771, but taking up with zeal electrical and 
chemical research, became F.R.S. in 1779, wrote 
on the composition and properties of air (infiam- 
mable and fixed), treatises on electiicity (1786) 
and magnetism ( 1787 ), and Tlie Elements of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy (4 vols. 1803). 

Cavallotti, Felice (1824-98), wrote philippics 
against German or Austrian rule in Italy, became 
a Garibaldian soldier, and after the settlement 
wrote so vehemently against the Piedmontese 
regime as to be repeatedly imprisoned. He wrote 
two or three eminently successful plays — Alcihiade 
(1874) the most celebiated — sat as a deputy in the 
parliament, edited the Secolo on stern republican 
principles, and fell in a duel. 

Cavally, an American food-fisn of the family of 
which the Scad (q.v. ) or Horse-mackerel may be 
taken as the tyjie. It is found on the Atlantic 
coasts, attains a weight of 101b., and is a voracious 
fish, taking the hook greedily. 

Cavalry# Cavalry is a general name for horse- 
soldiers or troopers trained to act in a body. In 
the British regular army before the Great War 
there were 31 regiments of European and 39 of 
Indian cavalry. In the former slight, in the 
latter substantial, reductions have been made. 
The former comprised Guards, Dragoons, Lancers, 
Hussars, but these names now signify practically 
no differences. The war-strength of each is 687 in 
personnel and 763 in horses, made up as follows : 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major (2d in command), 3 
majors or captains commanding squadrons, 3 cap- 
tains in the 3 squadrons, 12 lieutenants (1 for 
the section of 12 Hotchkiss guns), and 1 each of 
adjutant, quartermaster, veterinary officer, doctor, 
signal officer, 32 non-commissioned officers, 22 
amficers (farriers, saddlers, armourers), 6 trum- 
peters, 580 rank and file. The native Indian 
cavalry are all light, and all armed with rifle and 
sword, some ha^ng lance also. Each regiment 
consists of 4 squadrons, with 14 British officers, 
17 native officers, and 608 rank and file. 

In the British army’s second line the Territorial 
Force absorbed the 54 regiments of Horse Yeo- 
manry. Counting in all the dependencies of 


the self-governing kind, there were before the 
Great War some 200 squadrons of horse. After 
the war the number of these began to be reduced 
in accoi dance with the experience gained then. 
Remount depots are at various places, such as 
Melton Mowbray and Woolwich; there is one 
cavaliy depot at Canterbury for all categoiies 
of cavalry ; a cavalry school at Netheravon on 
Salisbury' Plain. 

A cavalry regiment ( British ) has 3 squadrons of 
4 troops each. The line on parade is of two ranks, 
with the troopers almost knee to knee, but the 
charge, accorcling to the nature of the objective, 
is often made with considerable intervals between 
the horses. On a march the pace, including halts, 
is at the rate of 3^ miles an hour for the w^alk, 
7 miles for the trot, 5 miles for w’’alk and trot ; 
gallop, a mile in 4 minutes. A very long day’s 
march has been done on occasions, but it is recog- 
nised that a cavalry force is easily destroyed by 
over-fatigue alone. 

The proportion of cavalry in armies was very 
high in the middle ages. Later steady infantry 
with their pikes, muskets, and bayonets lowered 
the value of the horse. Frederick tlie^ Great raised 
the arm from the neglect into which it had fallen ; 
under his vigorous insistence on the ‘ cavalry spirit ’ 
and better tactics, the Prussian cavalry became 
famous for charging home. Some of his hardest 
battles were won by the cavalry. Napoleon also 
made great use of cavalry, increasing the French 
strength of it to a very high figure. He used to say 
the ratio of cavalry to infantry should be, in hilly 
or difficult country, as 1 to 4 ; in easy, open country, 
as 1 to 2. British armies have always been deficient 
in horse, but its quality has always been high. Of 
late years the improvements in all firearms and in 
rapidly fixed obstacles have raised the question of 
expecting nothing from the cavalry, as cavalry, in 
battle, and all are agreed that the horsemen must 
do most of their work afoot with rifles. Hence all 
cavalries have become the ‘dragons’ of former 
days, or ‘Mounted Infan tiy.’ The Boers were 
an army of mounted infantry, and thus developed 
a sup^erior mobility, both strategical and tactical. 
The Indian army retains the lance. In the Great 
I War cavahy were found indispensable in such 
campaigns as Palestine ; in France and Belgium 
they only fought as such for a few weeks at the 
start and the end. 

See Aemy, Yeomanry, Volunteers and Territorial 
Force; Jerram, Armies of the Woild (1900); Wood, 
Achievements of Cavalry (1897); Wagner, Cavalry 
Studies from. Two Great Wars (1896); Von Bernhardi, 
Cavalry in Future Wars (trans. Goldmann, 1906); 
H€thay, B6le de la Cavalerie Frangaise cb la Marne 
(1919) ; War Office, Cavalry Training and Fidd Service 
Eegvlations. 

CB.y'ail 9 an inland county in the south of Ulster. 
It lies in the narrowest part of Ireland, 18 miles 
from the Atlantic, and 20 from the Irish Sea. Area, 
746 sq. m., of which less than a third is under crops. 
Bogs and hills, with many small lakes, are found in 
the north-west, where Cuilcagh attains a maximum 
altitude of 2188 feet. The chief livers are the Erne, 
the W oodf ord , and the Ann alee. The eastern half of 
Cavan rests on clay-slate and gray wacke ; the moun- 
tain district in the west is carboniferous formation. 
Of minerals, Cavan affords coal, iron, lead, and 
copper, with many mineral springs. The climate 
is cold and damp; and the soil is poor, wet, and 
clayey, except along the streams. The chief ciops 
are oats and potatoes, the cultivation of flax having 
greatly decreased since 1850. The farms are small. 
Agriculture is the staple industry, but linen is made 
to a considerabl e extent. The chief towns are Cavan, 
Cootehill, and Belturbet. Cavan returns three 
members to the Free State parliament. Pop. ( 1851 ) 
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174,064; (1881) 129,176; (1911) 91,173, 81*o per 
cent. Catholics. —Cayan, the county town, stands 
on a blanch of the Aniialee, 85 miles NW. of 
Dnhlin by rail. It has a handsome paiish church, 
a court-house, and agiammar-school (rebuilt 1819) ; 
and the beautiful demesne of Lord Farnham lich 
between Cavan and Lough 0 lighter, which is about 
o miles west. Pop. 3000. 

€aTatrn£Bi 9 a short form of operatic air, of a 
smooth and melodious character, ditiering from the 
ordinary aiia in consisting only of one part, and 
frequently appearing as part of a gi-and sceiia. 
Examples of cavatina are found in many Avell- 
known operas, as Sonnamhnla and Les HugucHots. \ 
The term is also often used for a complete air or 
song, such as the ‘ Salve dimora ’ in FaiiU. | 

Cave® or Cavern (Lat. cavus, ‘hollow’). The 
natural hollows which occur in and underneath 
rocks have oiiginated in various ways — some being 
due to the chemical and mechanical action of 
water, others to dislocations and disruptions pro- 
duced by movements of the crust, or by superficial 
rock-falls and landslips, while yet others are tunnels 
which now and again occur in or under thick sheets 
of lava. Caves formed by marine erosion are fre- 
quently met with along the coasfc-line of Britain and 
other countries, FingaFs Cave at Stafia (q.v.) bemg 
a splendid example. They are not confined to any 

articular kind of rock — although, other things 

eing equal, they aie of course more easily formed 
in leadily yielding rocks than in more durable kinds. 
It is rather the character of their natural division- 
planes or beds and joints than their composition 
and texture that determines whether the rocks at 
the base of a sea-cliff shall be hollowed out or not 
by the action of the waves. If the rocks are thin- 
bedded and abundantly and regularly jointed, it is 
obvious that as soon as any portion is undermined 
by the sea, the overlying masses will immediately 
yield along their division-planes and topple down. 
If, on the other hand, the rocks are meagrely and 
irregularly jointed, and occur in massive beds, then 
they wiU not so readily collapse when undennined, 
and caves will tend to be formed. Caves which 
have had this origin are not uncommonly met wuth 
along the line of old sea-margins in many regions 
wM<m have been elevated in recent geological 
times. Most frequently, however, the entrances 
to such caves are concealed by the rock-ruhbisb 
which has been detached from time to time by the 
action of the weather from the cliffs above. 
Caves of erosion are also formed by river-action 
at the base of crags and cliffs in many valleys. 
And now and again such hollows may be detected 
at various levels in river-cliffs, as if they had been 
formed during the gradual excavation of the ravines 
in which they occur. 

In Britain and other countries long occupied by 
man most of such river-cliff caves or rock-shelters 
have been artificially deepened and widened, and 
this to such an extent that it is often hard to 
say how much of the work can be attributed to 
nature. By far the most important caves, how- 
ever, are those which owe their origin to the 
action of underground water. But before these are 
described, mention may be made of the hollows 
which occur now and again in and under lava- 
flowsL Where lava has flowed over and solidified 
above a mass of snow^ and ice, the subsequent 
melting of the latter will leave a hollow behind. 
Near the Casa Inglese, on the south-east side of the 
highest cone of Etna, a mas^ of ice of unknown 
extent and thickness, covered by lava, was seen 
by Lyell in 1828 and again in 1858. But this, 
it must be remembered, is at a height of 10,000 
feet above the sea. In lava itself, however, 
caves of considerable extent occur. Many of 


these are simply great blisters or hollows foniH‘<I 
by the expansive power of the liighly lu'alyd 
vapours contained in the lava at the time of it- 
eruption. Others again may have been caused ]>y 
the sudden conveisioii into steam of the wjitiu* of 
lakes or streams suddenly overwhelnie<l by a lava- 
flow — ^the steam thus "generated might either 
violently luptiue the lava by its explosive foice, or 
produce great tunnels and irregular cavities under 
the liquid lava, already inclosed in its solid crust, 
by pressing it upwards. Tiie extensive Fossa 
della Palomba of Etna is supiiosod by some to have 
had such an origin. But probably the greater 
number of the laiger caves under lava hav<i lieen 
formed by the escape of the lava itself from its own 
solidified* envelope. When lava pours out from a 
volcanic orifice it very rapidly coagulates above 
and below, so that the liquid rock becomes im- 
prisoned in a hardened crust of its own material. 
The gzeat pressure of the inclosed lava, however, 
upon the crust at the terminal point of the tlovv 
suffices again and again to rupture it,^ and tJie bn^a 
then flows out freely until it is again imprisoned in 
the same manner. In the case of very li({ui<l lavas 
this escape is often comxfletcd in a jierfect nninner 
— and a long underground tunnel is left ludiind, 
from the roof of which depend long stahudites of 
black glassy lava. Extensive caves formed in tiiis 
way — some of them measuring over 100 in 
width — occur in the Azores, tue Canary Islands, 
Iceland, and other volcanic regions. 

Another class of caves embraces such hollows 
as have originated during earthquakes or other 
movements in the crust of the earth. At such 
times rocks are rent asunder, and when they fall 
rudely together irregular cavities are left between 
the disjomted masses, and similar results often 
take place when great landslips occur. But the 
most extensive caves and underground galleries 
have been excavated by the chemical and meeshan- 
ical action of underground water. Sometimes 
these hollows continue more or less persistently 
in one direction, but most usually they wind 
tortuously about, and often open into similar 
intricate galleries, which, in like manner, com- 
municate wdtli lateral extensions of the same char- 
acter. There can be no doubt that caves of this 
kind are the channels of undergi'ound streams and 
rivers, and that they have been excavated, in the 
first place, by the chemical action of acidulated 
water making its way downwards from the surface 
along the natural division-planes of the rocks, 
until eventually space has been licked out iox the 
passage of a subterranean stream. The cavities 
would then tend to be enlarged by the filing action 
of the sand and gravel wliich the underground 
stream and its numerous feeders might sweep 
along. Many such underground watercourses are 
well Icnown at the present day, and the direction 
of some of them can be traced by the swallow-holes, 
chasms, and ‘sinks,’ which indicate places where 
the roofs of the cavities have given way, or have 
been pierced by the action of acidulated water. In 
certain regions almost all the drainage is thus con- 
ducted underground — rivers after flowing for ^ a 
considerable distance at the surface suddenly dis- 
appear, and follow a hidden course, for it may be 
many miles, before they emerge a^in to the light 
of day. Sometimes, indeed, they never come to 
the surface again, hut enter the sea by subterranean 
channels. Should anything occur (such as earth- 
quakes, &c.) to interrupt such a system of under- 
ground drainage, and the streams and rivers be 
compelled into new channels, the old subterranean 
courses will then become galleries more or less dry, 
which may be accessible by one or even by several 
openings. 

As it cannot be doubted that all such great 
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underground galleries owe their inception entirely 
to the chemical action of water seeTking its way 
downwards from the surface, and following the 
lines of natural division-planes in the rocks, it is 
obvious that caves will be of most common occur- 
rence in regions where the rocks yield most readily 
to such chemical action. Among the more soluble 
rocks are rock-salt and ^psum, but these are only 
locally developed in such quantities as to give rise 
on their removal to underground cavities of any 
extent. Calcareous rocks, more especially limestone, 
have not only an almosii world- wide distribution, 
hut they also occur in greater mass than either 
gypsum or rock-salt, and hence, although not so 
readily acted upon by water as the latter two, it is 
in limestones that nearly all the most renowned 
caves and subterranean galleries appear. 

Many caverns have a calcareous incrustation 
lining their interior. Sometimes this deposit is 
pure white ; it is, however, more generally coloured 
by the impurities which the water, percolating 
downwards from the surface, has taken up from the 
superincumbent rocks. To the incrustations which 
are suspended from the roof like icicles, the name 
stalactites is given, while those rising from the floor 
are called stalagmites. The origin of these is as 
follows ; Water which has percolated down from 
the surface always contains a certain proportion of 
carbonic acid — ^it is acidulated water — the acid 
being derived from the atmosphere and the decaying 
organic matter of the soil, &c. Water thus charged 
with carbonic acid has the power of dissolving 
limestone— i.e. it takes up a certain proportion 
of carbonate of lime and converts it into the soluble 
bicarbonate. Arrived at the roof of a C8jve it oozes 
out and is there subject to evaporation, the excess 
of carbonic acid is parted with, and a thin pellicle 
of carbonate of lime is deposited as an incrustation. 
When the drops fall to the floor they are subject 
there in the same way to evaporation, and are thus 
compelled to give up the remainder of the cal- 
careous matter held in solution. By this constant 
dropping and falling, icicle-like pendants grow 
downwards from the roof, while sheets, bosses, and 
domes gradually accumulate upon the floor— until, 
not infrequently, these stalagmites come at last to 
unite with the gradually lengthening stalactites^ 
and so to form, as it were, pillars which look as if 
they had been placed to support the roof. See the 
articles on Adelsberg, Agtelek, Kent’s Cave, 
Mammoth Cave, Jenolan, Wyandotte, &c. 

Bone-caves. — Caves are of interest to geologists 
not only because they testify to the potency of the 
chemical and mechanical action of underground 
water, but on account of the remarkable evidence 
they have yielded as to the contemporaneity of man 
with many extinct and no longer indigenous mam- 
mals. This evidence is furnished by the accum- 
ulations which so frequently cover the floors of 
caverns to a greater or less depth. The accumula- 
tions in question consist partly of clay, sand, gravel, 
and shingle, and partly of red earth and sheets of 
stalagmite. ^ Some of these are doubtless the 
alluvial detritus carried forward by underground 
streams. This detritus often consists largely of 
angular, subangular, and water- worn fragments of 
limestone, which have doubtless been denved from 
the roof and walls of the underground galleries, 
but not infrequently the presence of other kinds 
of rock-fragments shows that no inconsiderable 
amount of material has been introduced from the 
outside by the streams as they plunged into their 
subterranean courses. Much debris also may have 
been swept in by heavy rain or flooded torrents 
washing down through the sinks and swallow-holes 
that so frequently pierce the roofs of subterranean 
watercourses. These sinks often become pitfalls to 
unfortunate cattle in our own day, and m former 
107 


times many animals may have been entrapped in 
the same way — ^for broken and rubbed bones often 
occur, sometimes very abundantly, in the old torren- 
tial accumulations of deserted subterranean wate)*- 
courses. When the galleries ceased to be traversed 
by streams, stalagmitic accretions would then begin 
to accumulate over the shingle and debris beds. 
In course of time many of these subterranean 
hollows, becoming more or less accessible from the 
outside, were occupied by carnivorous animals, 
who carried thither their prey, and thus by and 
by accumulations of bones were formed, which 
the drip of water from above gradually inclosed 
in calcareous matter, and eventually covered 
up under a sheet of stalagmite. Now and again 
the caves were occupied for shorter or longer 
periods by man— his presence being still evidenced 
by his implements and weapons*, by charred and 
split bones, &c., and occasionally by portions of his 
own skeleton — and these relics, in like manner, 
subsequently became sealed up in a more or less 
thick accumulation of stalagmite. Some of these 
hone-caves contain the record of many physical 
changes. Thus, we have evidence to show that 
after having been the haunt of wild beasts or the 
abode of man for some indefinite hut often pro- 
longed period, the cave again gave passage to a now 
of water, and deposits of loam, clay, or gravel, &c. 
were laid down upon the stalagmitic pavement and 
hone-breccia. Or, as in some cases, the stalag- 
mite, together with hones covered by and inclosed 
within it, was broken up and partially or wholly 
removed. Then, at a subsequent date the stream 
once more deserted its channel, while carnivores or 
man again returned, and newer heaps of hones and 
stalagmite accumulated. Commingled with these 
stalagmites of the hone-caves there is almost 
always more or less of a reddish earth or clay, 
which is the insoluble residue of the limestone from 
the dissolution of which the stalactites and stalag- 
mites are formed. Some of the more remarkable 
bone-caves which'have yielded testimony as to the 
contemporaneity of man with extinct mammalia, 
are Kent’s Cave (q.v.) and Brixham Cave in Eng- 
land, the caves in the valley of the Lesse in Belgium, 
the caves of Perigord and the Pyrenees in Prance, 
and the Kesslerloch and Schweizersbild in Switzer- 
land. Bone-caves containing the remains of post- 
tertiary mammals are rare in North America ; those 
of Brazil have many bones of large rodents and 
edentates. For caves at Wick, still occupied by 
tinkers, see Sir A. Mitchell, The Past in the Present 
(1880). For special caves, see the British Associa- 
tion Reports (for Kent’s Cave) and the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions (1822-73). For general descrip- 
tions, see Buckland’s Reliquiae Biluvianae^ Dupont’s 
V Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre, Lar let’s 
and Christy’s Reliquiae Aquitanicce, Avebury’s 
Prehistoric Times, Dawkins^^s Oa/oe-hunting, J. 
Geikie’s Prehistoric Europe and Antiquity of Man 
in Europe. For further information as to the 
European cave-dwellers of prehistoiic times, see 
Anthropology, Art, Flint Implements, Man, 
Stone Age, and Cartailhac and Breuil’s La, 
Ga'oeme d'Altamira (1906). 

Artificial Caves. — Many primitive tribes are 
or have been cave-dwellers. Where natural caves 
are either of rare occurrence or do not occur 
at all, certain rock-exposures have been artifici- 
ally excavated, and occupied either permanently 
as dwelling-places or occasionally as retreats in 
times of danger, while others have been nsed as 
cells, hermitages, or burial-places. Such caves are 
not uncommon in the cliffs of Scottish river ravines, 
as at Hawthomden near Edinburgh, and in the 
valley of the Jed, Roxburghshire. Oaves of this 
kind occur usually in rocks that are readily dug 
into, such as soft sandstone. Now and again, 
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(liey have been excavated in conglomerate, as m 
the case of Hobbie Noble^s Cave, Roxburghshne. 

In volcanic regions it is the softer tuffs or ashes 
that are usually holed, as in the caves of the 
Canary Islands. There the Guanches have also 
excavated caves under the lavas, by simply 
out the more or less loose scorije and cinders which 
so commonly occur in that position. Vast areas in 
Central China are covered with a coherent loam 
(of the same character as the Zoss (q^.v.) of the 
valleys of the Rhine and Danube), in which dug- 
out dwelling-places are of common occurren<^. 
And a similar deposit, exposed along the bluffs 
of rivers in the far west of North America, has 
been utilised by some of the early inhabitants in 
the same way. In Arizona, parts of Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah, and south-east California, the rocky 
precipitous walls of deep canons are in places 
riddled with human habitations, so as to look like 
honeycombs. The strata forming the walls of the 
canons have been eroded in different degrees, and 
horizontal caves larger and smaller have been 
formed. The cliff dwellings are often adobe or 
stone structures built on the ledges overhung by 
projecting rock masses ; smaller caves have served 
as dwellings, and been partially completed by 
adobe walls. Some of these houses are at a height 
of 700 feet above the level of the valley, and are 
with difficulty accessible. They seem to have been 
made as places of refuge and defence by the same | 
ancient races as left the pueblos or stone ruins in i 
the valleys, like those occupied by the Pueblos and 
Moqui Indians now. Some assume them to have 
been the ancestor of the present Pueblos ; qthens 
that they were akin to the Aztecs. See Nadaillac’s 
Prehistoric America ( trans. 1885), U.S. Survey Re- 
ports since 1874, and' the publications of the U.S. 
Bureau of Ethnology. 

Hermitages, belonging to all ages, some of very 
simple, others of a more elaborate construction, 
have in like manner been excavated in rocks of 
very different kinds ; so that we are presented with 
every variety of artificial rock-excavation, from 
simple hoUows scraped out of some soft yielding 
material to the ricnly ornamented grottoes and 
temples of Ellora, near Daulatabad, which are cut 
out in red granite. And so again in the matter of 
rock-tombs we meet ivith artificial grottoes of all 
kinds — ^from mere holes picked out without much 
trouble in loess, tuff, sandstone, or other yielding 
substance, to the great rock-cut sepulchres <3 
Egypt, and the no less famous catacombs of Rome. 
Many caves have been doubtless partly natural, 
partly artificial — ^the cells of the monks of the 
Thebaid in Egypt, St Serf’s cave at Dysart, St 
Ninian’s at Whithorn. For the cave-dwellers known 
to the ancients, see Tkoglodytes, Petra. For 
the Indian cave-temples, see Elephanta, Ellora. 

Cave- ANIMALS. —various caverns, both of the 
Old and New World, are tenanted by animals which 
are usually more or less blind. From one point of 
view the eyes have degenerated from disuse and 
from the absence of the necessary light stimulus; 
from another point of view they nave degenerated 
because no longer of use, and no longer maintained 
by that natural selection which through the struggle 
for existence is supposed by many to be necessary 
not only for the establishment, but for the main- 
tenance of organs. The fauna of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky has been most studied, and is 
catalogued with figures in Putnam and Packard’s 
description of that famous cavern. Leydig has 
made a special study of the highly developed tac- 
tile organs borne by some fishes Sequenting German 
caves. Among the cave-animals may be noticed 
the amphibian Proteus (q.v.) with eyes in an em- 
bryonic state; various Blind Fish (q.v.), such as 
Amblyopsis (q.v.), Typhlichthys, &c.; hundreds of 


blind insects, of which in some cases (MachoRrites) 
only the females are blind ; blind spiders and myria- 
pods; many Crustaceans {Niphargus puteanm, 
Titanethes albus^ Crangowyx^ Asellus sieboldii, &c.); 
a few univalves and other forms. 

It is noteworthy that the blindness may exist in 
various degrees, some being totally blind and others 
possessing rudimentary eyes. It is also to be 
remembered that not all cave-animals are blind, 
but forms with well-developed organs of vision also 
occur. Fish, insects, spiders, myriapods, and crus- 
taceans with well-developed eyes have been recorded 
from various caves, and the explanation of this 
persistence of oi^ans in such environment is still 
to find. See Degeneration, Environment; 
Packard, Cave Faima of North America (1890); 
Martel, Les Abtmes (1894) and La SpeUologie au 
XX^ Si^le (1907) ; Knebel, EohlenJmnde (1906), 
Cave Bear, Hy^ena, Lion, &c. — (1) Urs^is 
spelmm, a fossil bear, like those now living, found 
very abundantly in the Pleistocene caves of Europe. 
(2) Hycena speloea, once abundant in Britain and 
other parts of Europe, and veiy closely allied to 
the j/. crocuta now found in Africa. (3) Fells 
spelcea, a fossil lion, very like the modern form, 
abundant in caves of England and Europe gener- 
ally. The prefix cave obviously refers to the fact 
that in caves the fossil remains of recent animals 
I are well preserved and abundantly found. 

€aTe9 Edward, the founder of the GentlemarCs 
Magazine, was bom at Newton, Warwickshire, in 
1691 ; received some schooling at Rugby; and after 
many vicissitudes, became apprentice to a printer. 
Obtaining money enough to set up a small printing- 
office, in 1731 he started the GentlemarCs Magazine, 
the earliest literary journal of the kind. Samuel 
Johnson became its parliamentary reporter in 1740; 
and with his hand in Johnson’s, Cave died on 10th 
January 1764. 

Cav6f William, divine, bom at Pickwell, 
Leicestershire, in 1637, from Oakham school passed 
to St John’s College, Cambridge (1653), and was 
appointed to the vicarage of Islington (1662), to 
the rectory of Allhallows the Great, London ( 1679 ), 
and to the vicarage of Isleworth, Middlesex (1690 ), 
He ^ed at Windsor, 4th July 1713. Among his 
twelve works on church history are Lives of the 
Apostles, Lives of the Fathers, and Primitive Vhris- 
tianity, which once were standard authorities. 

Caveat is a formal warning, entered in fahe 
books of a court or a public office, that no step shall 
betaken in a particular matter without, notice to 
the person lodging the caveat, so that he may 
appear and object. Thus, caveats are frequently 
entered at the Patent Office to prevent the un- 
opposed wanting of letters-patent ; or at the 
Rrobate Court to prevent the unopposed making up 
a title to the property of deceased persons ; or at the 
Admiralty Court to prevent the unopposed arrest- 
ment of a ship. The term is also used in ecclesi- 
astical practice in England ; although a caveat — 
e.g. against an institution to a particular benefice — 
has not now the high effect attributed to it by the 
Canon Law. In Scotland the term is confined to 
such notices as are placed in the Bill Chamber 
(the summary department of the Supreme Civil 
Court) or iu the Sheriff Courts to prevent any 
interdict being granted without notice to the person 
intez’ested. Such caveats require to be renewed 
eveiy month. 

€av6don^9 Giacomo, an Italian artist of the 
Caracci school, bom in 1577 at Sassuola, a.ssisted 
Guido Reni at Rome, and finally settled in Bologna, 
where many of his religious pictures are preserved. 
He died in poverty in 1660. 

Cavendishf the surname of the ducal House of 
Devonshire, a family directly descended from the 
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chief-justice Sir John Cavendish, who in 1381 was 
beheaded at Bury St Edmunds by Jack Straw’s 
followers; and from Sir William Cavendish of 
Cavendish, Suffolk {circa 1505-57), a brother of 
Wolsey’s biographer. His third '^e, the cele- 
brated ‘ Bess of Hardwick,’ afterwards Countess of 
Shrewsbury, brought Chatsworth (q.v.) into the 
family ; and William, their second son, was in 1618 
made Earl of Devonshire. His great-grandson, 
William (1640-1707), was, under the last two 
Stuarts, a steadfast member of the Whig opposi- 
tion, Russell’s friend to the death, and an active 
promoter of the Habeas Corpus Act. He succeeded 
as fourth earl in 1684, and, for his services at the 
Revolution, was in 1694 raised to be Duke of 
Devonshire and Marquis of Hartington. His 
OTeat-grandson, William (1720-64) succeeded as 
fourth duke in 1755, and was prime-minister from 
November 1756 to the following May. Wdliam, 
fifth duke (1748-1811), was a ‘bit of a poet; but 
is less remembered than his beautiful duchess, 
whom Gainsborough and Reynolds painted. Wil- 
liam, sixth duke (1790-1858), was chiefly distin- 
guished by his sumptuous embassy to St Petersburg 
(1826). William, seventh duke (bom 1808), had 
for twenty-four years been Earl Burlington when 
he succeeded his cousin in the ducal title ; he died | 
21st December 1891, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Spencer Compton Cavendish ( 1833- 
1908), eighth Duke of Devonshire, for thirty- 
three years known as the Marquis of Hartington. 
Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered 
parliament in 1857, being first returned for North 
Lancashire, then in 1869 for the Radnor boroughs, 
in 1880 for North-east Lancashire, and in 1885 
for the Rossendale division of that county. The 
representative of a great Whig house, he was chosen 
as early as 1859 to move the vote of want of confi- 
dence that overthrew the Derby government, and 
between 1863 and 1874 held office as a Lord of the 
Admiralty, Under-secretary for War, War Secre- 
tary, Postmaster-general, and, from 1871, Chief- 
secretary for Ireland. Neither a bom statesman 
nor great orator, he had yet shown an ‘infinite 
capacity for taking pains,’ when, in February 1875, 
on Mr Gladstone’s temporary abdication, he was 
chosen leader of the Liberal opposition. He led it 
admirably, and in the spring* of 1880, on the down- 
fall of the Beaconsfield administration, was invited 
by the Queen to form a ministry. He rejected thp 
oner, and served under Mr Gladstone, first as Secre- 
tary of State for India, and then as War Secretary 
from 1883 to 1885. Hostile to Irish Home Rule, 
from 1886 he was head of the Liberal Unionists. 
From 1895 President of the Council, he left the 
Unionist government in 1903, as opposed both to 
Balfour’s and Chamberlain’s plans of tariff reform. 

His younger brother, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, was born 30th November 1836, and was also 
educated at Trinity, taking his B.A. in 1858. He 
sat in parliament as Liberal member for the 
northern division of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
from 1865 till the spring of 1882, when he succeeded 
Mr Forster as Chief-secretary for Ireland. Between 
seven and eight o’clock, on the evening of 6th May, 
having only that morning reached Dublin, he and 
Mr Burke, an unpopular subordinate, were stabbed 
to death in the Phoenix Park. Eight months later, 
twenty ‘Irish Invincibles’ were tried for the 
murder, and, Carey and two others having turned 
Queen’s evidence, five of the rest were hanged, 
Aree sentenced to penal servitude for life, and the 
remaining nine to various terms of imprisonment. 
Carey himself disappeared ; but in July news came 
h:om the Cape that he had been shot dead by an 
Irishman named O’Donnell on an emigrant-ship. 
See The Cavendish Family, by F. Bickley (1911), 
and the Life of the eighth duke by B. Holland ( 1911 ), 


Cavendishf George, the biographer of Wolsey, 
was born about 1500, and became Wolsey’s gentle- 
man-usher at least as early as 1527. He remained 
in close attendance upon his great master till the 
end (November 28, 1530), after which he retired to 
his house at Glemsford, in Suflblk, where he lived 
quietly with his wife, a niece of Sir Thomas More, 
till the close of his own life in 1561 or 1562. His 
affection for the great cardinal was most devoted — 
he had attached himself to his household, in 
Wolsey’s own words, ‘ abandoning his own country, 
wife, and children, his own house and family, his 
rest and quietness, only to serve me. ’ He never 
laid aside his loyalty to his memory, but in the 
quiet meditation of after-years brooded over his 
fall, and from it learned for himself ‘ the blessed- 
ness of being little.’ Thirty years after he wrote 
his Life of Cardinal Wolsey, one of the most in- 
teresting short biographies in the English language. 
Its pensive wisdom and simple sincerity reflect a 
pleasing picture of the gentle and refined nature of 
its author, and enable us to see intimately with our 
own eyes, but with singular clearness, the outlines 
of one of the grandest figures in our history. The 
book, written by a devout Catholic, full of regrets for 
the past, could not well be printed in Elizabeth’s 
rei^, but circulated pretty freely in manuscript 
copies, as many as twelve oi which are still extant. 
It is almost certain that Shakespeare had read it 
before writing or collaborating in Henry VIII., as 
all the redeeming features in the picture of the ^eat 
cardinal, and the lesson of his fall as a solemn 
homily upon human ambition, are directly due to 
the tender and loyal touch of Cavendish. The 
book was first printed imperfect, for party purposes, 
in 1641. The best edition is that ot S. W. Singer 
(2 vols. 1815), the text of which was reprinted 
with a good introduction in Professor Henry 
Morley’s ‘ Universal Library ’ (1886). 

Caveiidisliy Henry, natural philosopher, eldest 
son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and a grandson of 
the second Duke of Devonshire, was bom at Nice, 
October 10, 1731. From a school at Hackney he 
passed in 1749 to Peterhouse, Cambridge, but 
quitted it three years later without a degree; 
thereafter he devoted the whole of his long life 
to scientific investigations, a large fortune be- 
queathed him by an uncle enabling him to 
follow uninterruptedly his favourite pumuits. A 
silent, solitary man, he hated so to meet strangers, 
that he had his library — a magnificent one- 
in London, four miles from his residence on Clap- 
ham Common, so that he might not encounter 
ersons coming to consult it ; whilst his^ female 
omestics had orders to keep out of his sight, on 
pain of dismissal. His dinner he ordered daily by a 
note placed on the hall-table. He died, unmarried, 
at Clapham, 10th March 1810, leaving more than a 
Trill ion sterling to his relatives. As a philosopher, 
Cavendish is entitled to the highest rank. To him 
it may almost be said we owe the foundation of 

E neumatic chemistry, fpr prior to his time it had 
ardly an existence. In 1760 he discovered the 
extreme levity of inflammable air, now known as 
hydrogen gas — a discovery which led to balloon 
experiments and projects for afirial navigation; 
ana later, he ascertained that water resulted from 
the union of two gases — a discovery which has 
erroneously been claimed for Watt (q.v.; see also 
Water ). The famous Cavendish Eameriment was 
an ingenious device for estimating the density of 
the Earth ( q.v. ). The accuracy and completeness of 
Cavendish’s processes are remarkable. Davy de- 
clared that they ‘ were all of a finished nature, and 
though many of them were performed in the very 
infancy of chemical science, yet their accuracy 
and their beauty have remained unimpaired. ’ He 
also wrote on astronomical instruments; and his 
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Scientific Paj^s were edited by Clerk Maxwell, 
Larinor, and Thorpe ( 1921 ). See Life by G. Wilson 
(1846), and A H%story of the Cavendish Laboratory 
(1910) founded in his honour at Cambridge. 

€ayendisb« Thomas, circumnavigator, was 
born about 1555 at Trimley St Martin, near 
Ipswich, and, after squandering liis patrimony at 
court, shared in Grenville’s expedition to Virginia 
(1585). On 21st July of the following year he 
sailed from Plymouth with 122 men and three ships 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and, by Sierra Leone and 
Brazil, reached the Strait of Magellan, whose pass- 
age took seven weeks. During the nine months 
that he cruised in the Pacific, he burned three 
Spanish towns and thiiiseen ships; then, with a 
rich booty, but only the largest of his three 
vessels, he letumed by way of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
10th September 1588. Elizabeth knighted him, and 
he took to his old mode of life, till in Au^st 1591 
he sailed on a second expedition, intended to rival 
the first. It ended in utter disaster, and in 1592 
Cavendish died broken-hearted off Ascension. 

Cayendisliy William, Duke of Newcastle, son 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, and nephew of the first 
Earl of Devonshire, was born in 1592, and educated 
at St John’s College, Cambridge. His learning 
and winning address made him a favourite at the 
court of James I., who in 1610 created him Knight 
of the Bath, and in 1620 Viscount MansfiSd. 
Charles I.,’who was splendidly entertained by him 
at Welbeck and Eolsover, in 1628 created him Earl 
of Newcastle, and in 1638 appointed him governor 
to his son, afterwards Charles 11. His support of 
the king during the contest with the parliament 
was munificent. He contributed £10,000 to the 
treasury, and raised a troop of 200 knights and 
gentlemen, who served at their own cost. As 

g eneral of all the forces north of the Trent, he 
ad power to issue declarations, confer knight- 
hood, coin money, and raise men ; and the last part 
of his commission he executed with great zeal. 
After the battle of Marston Moor (1644), Cavendish 
retired to the Continent, where he resided, at times 
in great poverty, till the Restoration, In 1643 he 
was created Marquis, in 1665 Duke of Newcastle ; 
and he died 25th December 1676. He was author 
of two works on horsemanship, and of several plays, 
not of a character to increase any man’s reputa- 
tion for intelligence. See his Life (1667) by his 
second wife, Charles Lamb’s favourite, ‘ the thrice 
noble, chaste, and virtuous, but, again, somewhat 
fantastical and original brained,’ Margaret Lucas 
(1624-74), the daughter of an Essex house, where 
‘all the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters 
virtuous.’ She married him in 1645, and was her- 
self the axithor of a dozen folio volumes of poems, 
plays, letters, &c. 

Cd^yiarrCf the salted roes of the common Sturgeon 
a-iid other fishes of the same genus. It is 
chiefly prepared in Russia, where, as in the United 
States and other countries, it is a favourite delicacy ; 
though the phrase ‘ caviare to the general ’ shows 
that the taste is an acquired one. The species from 
who^ roe it is chiefly prepared inhabit the Caspian 
and Black Seas^ and their tributary rivers. Among 
them are the Bielaga, or Great Sturgeon (Acipenser 
huso), the Osseter (A. guldenstadtii), the Scherg 
or Sevruga {A, stellatus), and the Sterlet (A. 
ruthenus). The caviare made from the roe of 
the last-named species is esteemed particularly 
dehcious. Asteakhan is a principal seat of the 
preparation of caviare. The eggs are more or less 
^®^Skly separated from the connecting tissue, and, 
after salting, are packed in small barrels, or the 
roes be salted in long troughs, and the eggs 
passed through a sieve into kegs. 


Cayit^^ a seaport of Luzon, in the Philippines, 
with a large tobacco-factory, is an important United 
States naval and coaling station, 10 miles SW. of 
Manila; pop. 20,000. 

€ayour9 Count Camillo Bbnso pi, the 
restoier of Italian unity and nationality, was 
bora at Till in, August 10, 1810. He was descended 
from one of the ancient noble families of Piedmont, 
and being the younger son ( of the Marquis Michele 
Benso di Cavour), was destined for a military 
career. At the military school he distinguished 
himself by his mathematical talent, and at an early 
age was appointed to a post in the engineers. 
But as his liberal opinions proved unfavourable to 
his stay in the army, he left it in 1831. His good 
sense, however, taught him that the deliverance of 
Italy could not be accomplished by secret conspiracy 
and spasmodic revolutionary outbreaks. There was 
nothing for him therefore but to retire into private 
life. Here he devoted himself to agriculture, intro- 
ducing great improvements in the cultivation of 
the family estates; and his efforts generally to 
raise the economic condition of Piedmont were 
thorough and enlightened. But he had a further 
end in view; he saw that economic improvenient 
must be the basis for a better social and political 
order. And he widened his knowledge of economic 
and political questions by foreign travel, especially 
in France and England. Constitutionalism as 
I established and practised in England was on the 
wWe the form of government he most admired. 
During a residence in England he made himself 
intimately acquainted with the political organisa- 
tion of the country, and also with its industrial 
institutions; knowledge of which he made good 
use on his return to his own country. 

In this way for sixteen years Cavour energetically 
laboured as a private gentleman. No opportunity 
presented itself for any effective influence in 
politics, and he wisely abstained. It was very 
different when the spirit of freedom and innova- 
tion once more awoke towards the revolutionary- 
period of 1848. In conjunction with Count Cesare 
Balbo, he in 1847 established a newspaper, II Pisor- 
gimento, in which he advocated a representative 
system, somewhat after the pattern of the English 
constitution, as opposed alike to absolutism on 
the one hand, and mob rule on the other. On 
bis suggestion, the king was petitioned for a consti- 
tution, which was granted m February 1848. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, during the stormy 
period which succeeded Charles 'Albert’s decla- 
ration of war against Austria in March, Cavour 
strenuously opposed the ultra-democrats, and 
counselled an alliance with England as the surest 
guarantee for the success of the Italian arms. In 
the Marquis d’Azeglio’s ministry, formed soon 
after the fatal battle of Novara, Cavour was suc- 
cessively Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Minister of Marine, and Minister of Finance. In 
1852 he was appointed to succeed D’Azeglio as 
premier. From this time until his resignation in 
1859, in consequence of the conclusion of the peace 
of Villafranca, Cavour was the originator as well 
as the director of the Sardinian policy. Taking 
upon himself at different times, in addition to the 
premiership, the duties of the Ministers of Finance, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, and latterly of Home 
and Foreign Adairs, he greatly improved the 
financial condition of the country, introduced 
measures of free trade, consolidated constitu- 
tionalism, weakened clerical influence, and made 
Sardinia a power of some account in Europe. 

Hitherto the work of Cavour had been to reform 
Piedmont, and place its affairs on a sound basis. 
The Crimean war afforded him an opportunity to 
begin the task of restoring the unity and national 
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independence of Italy. It was through his advice 
and influence that Sardinia took part in the war, 
and^ as a result of this he managed to bring the 
Italian question before the Congress of Pans in 
1856. In 1858 Cavour had with the Emperor Napo- 
leon a secret meeting, at which the programme for 
driving Austria out of Italy was drawn up, and 
during the early part of 1859 there followed a 
diplomatic contest with Austria, which Cavour 
conducted with masterly tact and astuteness. The 
peace of Villafranca, coming after the successful 
war of 1859, and leaving Austria in possession of 
Venetia, was a bitter disappointment to Cavour. 
He resigned his office; yet he had no reason for 
despair, as the power of Austria in the Italian 
peninsula was now really broken. On returning to 
office in 1860 he resumed his great undertaking, 
but by new methods. Popular feeling in central 
Italy declared itself in favour of union with the 
north, and thus Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
came under the sway of Victor Emmanuel. It was 
the part of Cavour to guide opinion towards this 
end, gaining time for it while he negotiated with the 
gi-eat powers ; but he had to purchase the acquies- 
cence of France by the surrender of Nice and Savoy. 
He secretly encouraged the expedition of Garibaldi, 
which in 1860 achieved the deliverance of Sicily 
and southern Italy. When a Sardinian army 
marched southwards and on the plains of Campania 
met the volunteers of Garibaldi, the unity of Italy 
was already an accomplished fact. In 1861 an 
Italian parliament was summoned, and Victor 
Emmanuel was declared king of Italy. For the 
completion of Italian unity only Rome and Venetia 
were wanting; with a little patience they too 
could be won. 

Thus had Cavour achieved the task of his life. 
But it had not been accomplished without a fearful 
strain on his health. He had to manage the Sar- 
dinian parliament, to meet the artifices, protests, 
and reproaches of many of the great powers, to 
prevent revolutionary parties from upsetting the 
practical mission on which he was engaged, and to 
direct a great popular and national movement 
towards a reasonable and attainable goal by 
methods involving the minimum of delay ana 
violence. For the real power of Sardinia was com- i 
paratively limited, and a false step might have been 
serious. The constant strain was too much for him, 
and he died June 6, 1861, only a few months after 
the unity of Italy had been proclaimed. The last 
words he was heard to utter were those so famUiar 
as expressing an important feature of his policy : 
‘Brothers, brothers, the free church in the free 
state. * Cavour is admitted to be the heau idial of a 
practical and constructive statesman, who, aiming 
at just and reasonable ends, seeks to achieve them 
by effectual and legitimate methods. He made 
a reformed Piedmont the basis for attaining the 
unity and regeneration of Italy. The ambition 
of Napoleon, the militaiy gallantry of the king, the 
enthusiasm of Garibaldi, were all made to co- 
operate towards his plan for satis^ng the national 
aspirations of Italy under a lasting constitutional 
rule. Through his early death much of the work 
necessary for a sound and healthy national life was 
left unfinished! yet history proves that Cavoui had 
built on a solid foundation. He deserves a place 
among the greatest statesmen of modern times. 

The title is taken from the small Piedmontese 
town of Cavour, 28 miles SW. of Turin. See De 
la Rive, Le Comte de Cavonr (1863; trans. 1877); 
Bianchi, La Politigue de Cavour (Turin, 1886); his 
Lettere, ed. Chiala (6 vols. 1883-87) ; A. J. VHijte, 
Early Life and Letters of Cavour, 1810-^1848 ( 1926 ) ; 
Lives by Massari (Turin, 1873), Mazade (1877), 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco (1899), Kraus 
(1902), Cadogan (1908), Thayer (1916), Orsi(1914). 


Cavy {Gavia), a genus of Rodents, best known 
by the domesticated species {Cavia cobaya), the 
common Guinea-pig ( q. v. ). 

Cawdor, a village in Nairnshire, 5^ miles SW. 
of Naim. Cawdor Castle, near by, the seat of the 
Earl of Cawdor, was founded in 1454, but is one of 
the three places which tradition has assigned as 
the scene of King Duncan’s murder by Macbeth 
in 1040. A series of papers from the charter-room 
at Cawdor was edited by Cosmo Innes under the 
title of The Book of the Thanes of Cawdor (1859). 
See Campbell. 

Cawk, a popular name for a massive variety 
of the mineral called Heavy Spar or Sulphate of 
Baryta. See Baryta. 

Cawnpore' [Kanhpur), a city of the United 
Provinces of Agia and Ouclh, on the right bank 
of the Ganges, 42 miles SW. of Lucknow and 
266 8E. of Delhi. The river in front, varying, 
according to the season, from 500 yards in width to 
more than a mile, piesents a large and motley 
assemblage of steam-vessels and native craft ; the 
principal landing-place is the beautiful Sarsiya 
ghdt, CawTipore, at least as a place of note, is of 
recent origin, being indebted for its growth, besides 
its commercial facilities, partly to military and 
political considerations. In 1777, being then an 
appendage of Oudh, it was assigned by the nawab 
as the station of a subsidiary force ; and in 1801 
it became, in name as well as in fact, Biitish 
property. In 1881 its cantonments, for 7000 tioops, 
contained a population of 31,283, and the city 
of 120,161, giving a total of 151,444, of whom 
113,354 were Hindus; (1911) 178,567; (1921) 
213,044. At the outbreak of the mutiny in 
May 1857, Cawnpore contained about 1000 Emo- 
peans, 560 of whom were women and children. 
The hasty, ill-chosen entrenchments into which 
they had thrown themselves, were speedily invested 
by overwhelming numbers of the mutineers, led on 
by the infamous Nana Sahib. For thiee weeks 
the few defenders held gallantly out ; but at last 
they surrendered on promise of a safe-conduct to 
Allahabad. The sepoys accompanied them to the 
banks of the Ganges, and scarcely were they em- 
barked on the boats, when a murderous fire was 
opened upon them, and only four men escaped. 
iSie women and children, 125 in number, were 
reserved for a crueller fate, and were carried back 
to Cawnpore. Hearing that Havelock was within 
two days’ march of the place, Nana Sahib ad- 
vanced to meet him. He was driven back, and, 
smarting under defeat, returned to Cawnpore, and 
gave orders for the instant massacre of his helpless 
prisoners, who, dead and dying, were cast into a 
well. Havelock and his small army arrived on 
16th July, only to find to their unutterable honor 
that they came too late to rescue the women and 
children. A memorial church, a Romanesque red- 
brick building, now marks the site of General 
Wheeler’s entrenchment ; whilst the scene of the 
massacre is occupied by the memorial gardens. 
Over the well itself a mound has been raised, its 
summit crowned by an octagonal Gothic inclosure, 
with Marochetti’s white marble angel in the centre. 
According to Fon-est’s Indian Mutiny ( 1903), Nana 
Sahib wished to spare the women and cliildi en ; and 
there is no evidence that personal indignities or dis- 
honour were inflicted on the unhappy women. See 
also Sir George Trevelyan’s Cawnpore ( 1866). — The 
district of Cawnpoie, with an area of 2370 sq. ra., 
and a population of about 1,300,000, is an alluvial 
' lain of great fertility, watered by the Ganges and 
umna, their tributaries, and the Ganges Canal. 
Caxamarca* See Gajamarga. 

CaxiaS) ( 1 ) a town of Brazil, in the state of 
Maranhao, on the Itapicuru, 190 miles from its 
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mouth; pop. 25,000.— (2) An Itilian agricultiiial 
colony in the Brazilian state of I io Grande do Sul, 
founded in 1875 ; pop. 15,000. 

€axton» William, the first English printer, 
was born in the Weald of Kent about 1422. He 
was apprenticed in 1438 to Robert Large, a wealthy 
London mercer, who was Lord Mayoi in 1439-4U. 
On his master’s death in 1441, he went to Bruges ; 
he prospered in business, and became in 1462 
governor of a chartered association of English 
merchants in the Low Countries. In 1471 he 
abandoned commerce and attached himself to the 
household of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, the 
sister of Edward IV. ; and apparently towards the 
end of 1476 he set up his Avooden printing-press 
at the sign of the Red Pale in the Almonry at 
Westminster. The art of printing he had acquired 
during his sojourn in Bruges, doubtless from Colard 
Mansion, a well-known printer of that city ; and in 
1474 he put through the press at Bruges the first 
book piinted iu the English tongue, the Becuyell 
the Historyes o/ Troye, a translation of Raoul 
Lefevre’s work. The Game and Flaye^ of the Ghesse 
was another of Caxton’s earliest publications; hut 
the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, pub- 
lished in 1477, is the first book which can with 
certainty be maintained to have been printed in 
England. All the eight founts of type from which 
Caxton printed may be called Black Letter. Of 
the ninety-nine known distinct productions of his 
press, no less than thirty-eight survive in unique 
copies or in fragments only. His books have no 
title-pages, although many have prologues and 
colophons. Some have no points at all ; others 
the full-stop and colon alone. The semicolon 
never occurs; the comma is usually marked by 
short ( 1 ) or by long ( 1 ) lines. The pages are not 
numbered and have no catchwords. (For Caxton’s 
imprint, see article Book.) Caxton enjoyed the 
patronage and friendship of some of the cmef men 
of his time. He was diligent in the exercise of his 
craft or in translation till within a few hours of his 
death, which seems to have happened about the 
close of the year 1491. Gibbon denounces Caxton’s 
choice of books, and complains that ‘ the world is 
not indebted to England for one first edition of a 
classic author; ’ but it should be remembered that 
Caxton had to make his printing business pay, and 
that he could therefore supply only books for 'which 
there was a demand. Nor can it be said that a 

S rinter had no regard for pure literatuie who pro- 
^ uced editions of Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, Sir 
Thomas Maloiy’s Morte d^Artfiur, and translations 
of Cicero’s De Senectute and De Amicitia. Caxton’s 
industry Avas marvellous. An accomplished lin- 
guist, his own translations fill more than 4500 
printed pages, while the total pioduce of his press, 
exclusive of the books piinted at Bruges, reaches 
to above 18,000, nearly all folio. At the Osterley 
Park sale in 1885 ten Caxtons were sold, the Chesse 
. £1950. In 1897 his Jason fetched £2100 

Boo/c £2225, in 1916 the Chesse 
*-2500, in 1926 Gower s Confessio Amantis £4000. 

See Knight, The Old Printer cmd the New Press (1854) ; 
Gordon Duff, English 15th Century Books ( 1918 ) ; and two 
books on Caxton and his work by Blades (1861-82) ; also 
the articles Feinting and Types, and books there named. 

Cayenne, a foi-tified seaport, capital of French 
Guiana, on an island at the month of a river of the 
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Europeans, large numbers of the convicts having 
been carried off by various malignant fevers. The 
French took possession of the island in 1604, and 
again, after it had been held by the English and 
Dutch, in 1677. The name of the coital is some- 
times used for the whole of French Guiana (q.v.). 
Pop. about 13,500. 

Cayenne Cherry, See Eugenia. 

Cayenne Pepper consists of the powder of 
the dried pods, and more especially of the dried 
seeds of species of Capsicum (q.v.). 

CayeSs or Aux Caves, a seaport of Hayti, on 
the south-west coast, 95 miles WSW. of Port-au- 
Prince ; pop. 25,000. 

Cayley* Arthur, mathematician, was bom at 
Richmond, Surrey, in 1821. He was educated at 
King’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated as senior wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman in 1842. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, and established a 
practice as a conveyancer. In 1863 he was elected 
first Sadlerian Proiessor of pure Mathematics at 
Cambridge, and in 1875 to a felloAvship of Trinity 
College; and he received honorary degrees from 
Oxford, Dublin, and Leyden. He was president of 
the Royal Astronomical Society (1872-73), and of 
the British Association at its Southport meeting in 
1883, Avhere his address on the ultimate possibili- 
ties of mathematics attracted much attention. In 
1882 he lectured at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, and received the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society. His chief hook is an Elementary 
Treatise on Elliptic Functions (1876); a collected 
edition of his Mathematical Papers appeared in 
1889 et seq. He died 26th January 1895. 

Caylus* Anne Claude Philipfe be Tubi- 
kRES, Comte de, archaeologist, was bom in Paris 
in 1692. After serving in the Spanish War of Suc- 
cession, he travelled iu Greece and the East, return- 
ing to Paris in 1717 to devote himself to the study 
of antiquities, and the promotion of the fine arts. 
If his industry sometimes^ outran his intelligence, 
it is still true that he did vast service to archae- 
ology. He died at Paris in 1765. His chief work 
is his Eecueil J Antiquity ^gyptiennes, 6trmques, 
^ecques, romaines, et gauloises (7 vols. 1752-67). 
His copperplate engravings have had a longer life 
than his stories of Eastern life. 

Cayman, a local name loosely applied to 
various species of alligator — e.g. to Alligator 
mississippiensis, the single species of the United 
States, or more frequently to other species found 
in tropical or subtropical America. Tne name has 
also been used, to au appearance unnecessarily, as 
the scientific title of a genus, and as such has been 
most frequently applied to A. palpehrosus and A. 
trigomdus. It seems more reasonable to regard all 
the alligators as within the limits of a single genus. 
See Alligator. 

Caymans, three fertile coral islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, 165 miles NW, of Jamaica, of which 
they form a dependency. Discovered by CJolumhus, 
they were by him called Tortugas, from the 
abundance of turtle, still a staple production of 
the group. ^ Area, 225 sq. m. ; pop. 5600, mostly in 
the largest island. Grand Cayman. 

Cazalla de la Sierra, a town of the Spanish 
province of Seville, 38 miles ENE. of Seville city, 
on the southern slope of the Sierra Morena, with 
important mines, and a trade in olives and wine ; 
pop. 10,000. 

Cazem'b6, the title of an African prince, whose 
territory, also called Cazemh6, extended between 
the Moeio and Bangweolo lakes, west of 30® E. 
long. The people are industrious and skilful hus- 
bandmen and smiths, and carry on a brisk trade 
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in ivory, copper, &c. It was in the Cazemh^’s 
territory, mainly now included in the Northern 
Province of Rhodesia, that Dr Livingstone died in 
1873. 

Cazorla 9 a town of Andalusia, Spain, 40 miles 
ENE. of Jadn; pop. 10,000. 

Ceauo'thus. See Red Root. 

Ceardy a state of Biazil, on the north coast, 
with an area of 40,000 sq. m., and about 1,500,000 
inhabitants. The interior presents a succession 
of wooded hills and wide plateaus ; cattle-raising 
is an important industry; cotton, coffee, rubber, 
tobacco, and sugar are largely grown ; and iron 
and gold are found. The capital, Foi taleza oi Ceara, 
had formerly only an open roadstead, but extensive 
harbour improvements nave been carried out. It is 
the terminus of a railway to Baturitd and Ic6, and 
has a large trade in rubber. Pop. 70,000. 
Cebadilla* See Sabadilla. 

Ce'beSj a Theban, disciple and friend of Socrates, 
and reputed author of the Pwioaj, or ‘votive 
tablet,’ a philosophical dialogue, representing | 
allegorically the temptations of this life, and 
teaching that True Learning can alone make for 
happiness. In spite of its pure Attic, and its truly 
Socratic tendency, modern criticism now assigns 
the work to the 2d centuiy a.d. It was extremely 
popular in the middle ages, a sort of ‘ Pilgiim’s 
Progress ’ indeed ; and was translated into sSl the 
languages of Europe, as well as Arabic, which 
latter version, made possibly in the 9th century, is 
our sole record of the close of the dialogue. See 
Jerram’s Cehetis Tabula (Oxf. Clar. Press, 1878). 

€ebu, or Zebu, is one of the Philippine Islands 
(q.v,), the seventh in respect of area. 

Ce'bus ( Grr., ‘ an ape ’ or ‘ monkey ’ ), a genus of 
South American monkeys, characterised by a round 
head and short muzzle, a facial angle of about 60®, 
long thumbs, and a long prehensile tail entirely 
covered with hair. The body is covered with short, 
thick hair. Their voice is soft and pitiful. The 
species are numerous, all of very lively disposition 
and gregarious arboreal habits, living in trees. 
They feed chiefly on fruits, but also on insects, 
worms, and molluscs. Various species are often 
seen in zoological gardens and menageries. They 
are included under the popular designation Sapajou 
in its wider sense, and some of them are the 
monkeys to which this name is sometimes more 
strictly appropriated. The names Sajou and Sai 
or Cai are also given to some of them, and some 
are called Capuchin (q.v.) Monkeys. One of the 
most common species in Guiana is the Weeper 
Monkey, or Weeper Sapajou [C. apella). Some of 
the species are adorned with beards. The term 
Cebidse is often used as a family designation for 
all the broad-nosed New- World Monkeys (Platyr- 
rhini) with prehensile tails, in contrast to the 
Pithecidse, in which the tail is hot so adapted. 
In this family are included the Howling Monkeys 
(Mycetes), the Spider Monkeys (Ateles), and 
other genera. See Monkeys. 

Cecidomy'ia ( Gr. TcMdion, ‘ a gall-nut, ’ and 
myia^ ‘ a fly ’ or ‘ gnat ’), a genus of dipterous (two- 
winged) insects in the Tipularia (gnat and mos- 
quito) division. They have beautiful, delicate, 
downy wings, which have three nervures, and are 
horizontal when at rest ; antennae as long as the 
body, with bead-like joints, and whorls of hairs at 
the joints; long legs, and the first joint of the 
tarsi very short. The species are numerous ; nearly 
thirty in Britain, and sixty in Europe. All are of 
small size, but some of them are very important on 
account of the ravages which their minute maggots 
effect in grain-crops. (7. c&realis, sometimes called 
the Barley Midge, a brownish-red fly with silvery 


wings, of which the maggot is vermilion coloured, 
is often very destructive to crops of barley and 
spelt in Germany. The little maggots live in 
families between the stalk and the sheath of the 
leaf, abstracting the juice of the plant. — The 
Wheat-fly (q.v.) and the Hessian Fly (qj’O belong 
to this genus. Some of the species of Cecidomyia 
deposit their eggs on the young buds of trees, which 
the larvte transform into ^lls. 

While forms like the Hessian fly are of great 
economic importance, another Cecidomyia is, on 
account of its extraordinary mode of reproduction, of 
great scientific interest. According to Wa^er, the 
female lays her eggs under tree-bark or the like ; 
these develop in winter into larvse. The larvse;, 
still immatuie, become reproductive and partheno- 
genetic. The ovaries rupture, the eggs fall into 
the body-cavity, where the stimulus of leitilisation 
is somehow replaced, for the ova develop into 
larvae. These eat their parent larva, and after 
finishing the viscera, leave the empty skin. The 
nemesis of reproduction overtakes them also, for 
within them again, though likewise only larvae, a 
fresh batch of larvae develops in similar fashion. 
After several generations of this immature and 
fatal reproduction, the final set of larvae meta- 
morphose in summer into sexual winged insects. 
See Repboduction, 

Cecil. See Bubghley and Salisbury. 

Cecilia^ St, the patroness of music, especially 
church music, is said to have suffered martyrdom 
in 230 A.D. Her heathen parents belonged to a 
noble Roman family, and betrothed their daughter, 
already a secret convert to Christianity, to a heathen 
youth named Valeiian, who also was soon con- 
verted, and ere long suffered martyrdom together 
with his brother Tiberius. Cecilia, when com- 
manded to sacrifice to idols, firmly refused, and 
was condemned to death. She was first thrown 
into a boiling bath, from which she emerged unhurt; 
next the executioner struck three blows upon her 
neck with a sword, then fled in horror. Three 
days later his victim died of her wounds, and 
received the martyr’s crown. She was buried by 
Pope Urban in the catacombs of Callistus. As 
early as the 5th century, there is mention of a 
church dedicated to St Cecilia at Rome; and in 
821, by order of the Pope Paschal, her bones 
were deposited there. St Cecilia is regarded as 
the inventor of the organ, and in# the Roman 
Catholic Church her festival-day, November 22, is 
celebrated with splendid music. Some of our 
greatest poets, as Chancer, Dry den, and Pope, have 
laid poetic tributes on the shrine of St Cecilia— the 
greatest is Dryden’s splendid ode. The most 
famous paintings of St Cecilia are those of 
Raphael at Boloma, Carlo Dolce in the Dresden 
Gallery, DomeniSiino in the Louvre, and Rubens 
in the Berlin Museum.— Another St Cecilia was 
horn in Africa, and suffered martyrdom by starva- 
tion under Diocletian. Her festival falls on the 
11th of February. 

Cecro'pia* a genus of Moracese. G, peltata^ 
the Tiumpet-tree of the West Indies and South 
Ameiica, has a hollow stem and branches, ex- 
hibiting merely membraneous partitions at the 
nodes. The branches, these partitions being re- 
moved, are made into water-pipes and wind- 
instruments. The wood is very light, and is used 
to make floats for nets, and by the Indians in 
kindling fires by friction against a harder piece of 
wood. The hast yields a cordage fibre, and the 
outer bark is astringent, the fruit resembles a rasp- 
berry, the buds furnish a potherb, while the juice 
hardens into caoutchouc. The leaves and fruit are 
largely consumed by sloths. The hollow stem, is 
largely inhabited by ants. 
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OecrOpSy a Pelasgic hero, the first king of 
Attica, sometimes represented as half man and 
half dragon. He divided Attica into twelve com- 
munities, founded Athens, the citadel of which, 
at first called Cecropia, commemoiated his name, 
instituted marriage and the worship of the gods, 
and introduced agriculture, navigation, and cc^- 
mei ce. Late writers explained Ceci ops as the leader 
of a colony from Sais in Egypt, 

Cedar {Cedms), a genus of the Abietinese tribe 
of the natural ordei Conifers, has, like pines, spruces, 
and silver firs, pei&istent foliage ; but, like larch, 
its young long shoots have scattered leaves, while 
upon older shoots leaves grow in large tufts at 
the ends of short spurs (arrested branchlets). Its 
leaves aie linear, persistent for three to five yeais, 
and dai-ker and stiffer than those of the larch, from 
which it is easily distinguished by its evergreen 
foliage. The stem -bark is rough and much fissured, 
and the boughs are not definitely arranged in whorls. 
Isolated trees are apt, when old and especially in 
exposed positions, to have a flattened tabular 
crown. The yello wish-to-reddish-hi own heartwood, 
aromatic from essential oil (contained in wood cells 
in the heartwood), is very durable, and is highly 
prized where cedais are indigenous ,* but they are 
of no importance for timber in Britain. Both male 


most southern locality is the celehiated grove at 
the head of the Kedisha valley of Lebanon at 
about 6300 to 6400 feet. This last remnant of the 
famous ancient forests of Lebanon, so often lefeiied 
to in the Old Testament, was visited by Hookei in 
1860, and found to consist only of about 375 trees, 
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and female flowers appear in early autumn, mostly 
on the same tree in solitary catkins at the end of 
the dwarf spurs ; and the cones dpen in two years 
(in Deodar thii teen months). The cones are 3 to 
5 inches long and 2 to 3 inches thick, and shed their 
scales, leaving the bare spindle erect. Three species 
(see below) have been introduced into Britain for 
ornamental planting only, the Cedar of Lebanon 
about 1650 (England) and in 1683 (Scotland), the 
Deodar or Himalayan Cedar in 1822, and the 
Atlantic, A gerian, or Mount Atlas Cedar in 1843, 
all of which are hardy in our climate. By some 
botanists they are considered to be more probably 
meieclitnaticand local varieties than truly different 
spiles, though they grow true from seed. 

The Cedar of Lebanon {C Lihani) grows 
mountains of Svria and Asia Minor 
at 4000 to 6000 feet elevation, and in Cyprus, 
where it often grows along with Corsican pine. Its 


growing in nine groups. Five of the oldest trees 
girthed 30 feet or above, and weie estimated to be 
about 2500 years old, while the youngest trees 
seemed to be nearly 100 years old. It was intio- 
duced into France in 1549, into England probably 
before the publication of Evelyn’s Sylva (1664). 
while the fiist specimens in Scotland were plantecl 
in the Edinbuigh Physic Garden in 1683. Its 
characteristic form of growth is to throw out long, 
strong side-bianches, which often divide the bole 
unless the stem be drawn up by surrounding trees ; 
but as an isolated ornamental tree on lawns it 
generally forms a somewhat bent and inegular 
stem, and broadens out with wide-spieacling 
branches, with a rounded contour and often an 
almost flat tabular top. The foliage is somewhat 
shorter than in the other two species, and the 
extremities of the branches are stifl*. The largest 
specimen in Britain leported to tlie Board of Agri- 
culture in 1903 was 109 feet high and 12 ft. 2 in. in 
girth, in Bucks ( estate not named ) ; but one growing 
on a lawn at Little Durnford, Salisbury, girthed 
19 ft. 9 in. in 1900. One of the finest avenues of 
Cedars of Lebanon in Britain consists of 170 trees 
planted at Dropmore, Bucks, about 100 years ago, at 
a distance of 25 feet apait, in two rows 50 feet apart 
whose crowns completely overshadow the roadway. 

The Deodar or Himalayan Cedar ( 0. Deodara) 
is indigenous to Afghanistan, Chitral, and the 
western Himalaya, where it is found at from 4000 to 
10,000 feet elevation, hut most commonly at 6000 to 
8000 feet. It is the most important, valuable, and 
durable of the Himalayan timbei -trees, leaching its 
finest development in Kashmir, the Punjab, and 
the western mountains in the United Provinces of 
India, chiefly on the northern and western slopes of 
the ridges and within the legion of the SW. mon- 
soon. It grows gregariously in clumps scattered 
among other trees (chiefly spmees, pines, and oaks), 
but is occasionally met with forming jjure woods, 
usually forming sacred groves, for it is‘ a much- 
venerated tree, as its name implies (a corruption 
of Devadam, ‘ God’s tree ’ ). The tallest specimen 
yet found was 240 feet high ( Sutlej valley ), and the 
largest girth was 44 feet at 2 feet up and 36 feet at 6 
feet up (at Kiiarsi, Ravi valley). A stem-section in 
the Imperial Forest College, DehraDAn, India, girth- 
ing 23 feet, shows 665 annual rings. But as a timber- 
tree it is probahljr at its best, in good localities, at 
about 12 feet in girth, when it is estimated that an 
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average tree gives 50 railway-sleepers ( 6' x 8" x 4y'). 

It seems to grow best on gneiss, granite, or lime- 
stone. It is easily distinguished from the Cedar 
of Lebanon by its drooping branches, its lighter 
and lower foliage, and its more pyramidal shape 
when young. At Kew it is the first of the three 
cedars to Hush its new foliage in spring, the 
Lebanon usually being a fortnight later, and the 
Atlas a few days after this. The male and female 
flowers of the Deodar are found, as a lule, on 
separate trees ; but moncecious trees are often 
found. The cylindrical catkins appear singly at 
the ends of arrested branchlets in autumn, and the 
female cones increase but little in size till the 
following spring, while the mature cones (about 4 
top in. long and 3 to 4 in. in diameter ) break up and 
dischai’ge their winged seeds duiing October and 
November, about thiiteen months after the flower- 
ing. Two well-marked varieties are recognisable 
in the Himalayan forests, one having dark-green 
and the other silvery foliage, the latter being found 
chiefly in ravines at a comparatively low level. 
The yellowish-brown, strongly scented, very durable 
timber is in India chiefly used for sleepers, bridge- 
work, and building (beams, doors, wiridow-fiames), 
but is rather brittle to work, and does not take 
paint or varnish readily. It floats well, and when 
seasoned weighs about 35 pounds per cubic foot. 
Kesin can be extracted from wounds in the bark, 
and the essential oil obtained from the wood by 
distillation is used for veterinary purposes and for 
wateipioofing leather, and is said to be a good 
antiseptic. In 1903 the tallest specimen in Britain 
was said to be 102 ft. high by 8 ft. 5 in. in girth 
( Bucks, sixty -three years old ), and the thickest 73 ft. 
higli by 10 ft. 9 in. in girth (Kent, sixty-two yeais). 

The Atlantic, Algerian, or Mount Atlas 
Cedar {0. Atlantica), indigenous to the Atlas 
range and other mountains in Barbary at 7000 to 
8000 feet elevation, can easily be distinguished from 
the other two species by its silvery foliage, its more j 
upright habit of growth, and its fewer branches 
(not pendulous as in the Deodar), the stiff extremi- 
ties of the boughs generally inclining sharply 
upwards, and the leading shoot remaining erect. 
It does not stand transplanting well. 

There are several nurserymen’s varieties of the 
cedars (weeping, columnar, &c. ), but the ordinary 
kinds are more ornamental. The trade name of 
‘ cedar’ is given to the timber of many other kinds 
of foreign trees, mostly North American, which 
are not really cedars. 

Cedar, Barbados, is strictly speaking Jimi- 
perus barbctdensis , but a more important tree is 
that called Bastard Barbados Cedar {Cedrela 
odorata), of the Cedrelaceae. Its wood has an 
agreeable fragrance, and being soft and light, is 
used for canoes and shingles. Havana cigar-boxes 
are very generally made of it, and in France lead- 
pencils. 

Cedar-berffeHf a mountain-range in the Cape 
Province, stretmies north and south on the east side 
of Olifant River Valley, and is the only locality for 
the Cape cedar ( Widdringtonia juniperoides), now 
being fast destroyed. S'neeuwkop (6335 feet) is 
the highest point. 

Cedar Bird. See Waxwing. 

Cedar Creek is a river of Virginia, TJ.S., 
which gives name to a battle fought 19th October 
1864, when the Federals under Sheridan defeated 
the Confederates under Early. 


Cedar Rapids, a city of Linn comty, Iowa, 
on the Red Cedar River, 79 mdes SW. of Dubuque. 
It is an important railway centre. Pop. 45,600. 

CedUla. The Spanish pronunciation of the 
letter C before e and i is identical with that of Z 


(= English in thin). In early Spanish writing 
C was often used (primarily for etymological 
reasons) to express this sound before a, o, u, where 
according to the general rule it would have had the 
value of A. To obviate the resulting ambiguity, a 
‘little Z* (called zedilla, cedilla^ a diminutive of 
zeda, the name of the letter Z) was placed under 
the C (thus, Q) to indicate that it was to be pio- 
nounced ‘soft’ in a position in which the ‘hard’ 
sound was normal. In Spanish the name of the 
subsciipt mark was often altered into cerilla. 
Modem Spanish orthography has discarded the 
cedilla, Z being substituted for Q; but it was 
adopted in Portugese {cedilha) and in French 
(cedille) to indicate that C is to be pronounced 
as s before a, o, u; and in those languages it 
is still used.^ In the transliteration of Oiiental 
alphabets Q is sometimes employed to lender the 
strong dental sibilant of the Semitic languages 
(Hebiew Jf, Arabic^), and the palatal sibilant 

of Indian languages ( Sanskrit 51 ). 

Cedrate. See Citron. 

CedrelaceSEf a sub-family of Meliacese (q.v.) ; 
see Mahogany, Cedar ( Barbados ), &c. 

Cefald, a town of Sicily, on the north coast, 
40 miles ESE. of Palermo. It is situated at the 
foot of a lofty promontory (1235 feet), with old 
Greek and Saracenic remains. It has a cathedral, 
a port, and 15,000 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in 
marble-quarrying and fishing. 

Ceglie, a town in Italy, 21 miles NE. of Taranto, 
trading in grain, oil, and fruit ; pop. 20,000. 

Ceiling (Fr. ctel; Lat. cesium, ‘heaven’). This 
term seems to have been suggested by the use of 
arched coverings for churches, and even for rooms, 
which prevailed in the middle ages, and were 
frequently painted blue and decorated with stars. 
Arched ceilings among the Romans were known 
by the name of cameras, and were foimed by semi- 
circular beams of wood, at small distances from 
each other, over which was placed a coating of 
lath and plaster. But the ceiTmgs most commonly 
in use amongst the Romans were flat, the beams, 
as in modern times, having been at first visible, 
and afterwards covered with planks and plaster. 
Sometimes hollow spaces were left between the 
beams, which were frequently covered with gold 
and ivory, or paintings or ‘ paterae ’ — ^large flowers 
— such, for instance, as are used in the panels of 
the vault of the Pantheon. The oldest flat 
ceiling in existence is believed to be that of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. Like that at St Albans Abbey, 
it is made of wood. Ceilings of churches in the 
middle ages were generally painted and gilded 
in the most brilliant manner ; and many existmg 
ceilings still exhibit the traces of early decoration 
of this kind. In French churches the ceilings are 
generally vaulted, but in England they are more 
usually of wood. The older ceflings generally 
follow the line of the timbers of the roof, which, 
in the Early English and Decorated, are often 
ananged so as to give the shape of a barrel vault. 
In ceilings of tins description there seldom are 
many ribs, often only a single one ^ong the top. 
In the Perpendicular style, the ceiling often con- 
sists of a series of flat surfaces or cants, formed on 
the timbers of the roof. Though sometimes aRo- 
gether destitute of ornament, they are more fre- 
quently enriched with ribs, dividiim them into 
square panels, with Bosses ( q^.y. ) or flowers at the 
intersections. Wooden ceilings are sometimes 
formed in imitation of stone-groming, with nhs 
and bosses, examples of which will be foRod at 
York, Winchester, and Lincoln. In the Elm- 
bethan age ceilings were generally of plater, but 
they were ornamented wim ribs having bosses or 
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small pendants at the intersections. It is not 
unususu for the ceiling immediately over the altar, 
or the roodloft, to be richly ornamented, whilst the 
rest is plain. See Roof. 

^elakovsky, ( 1 ) Franz Ladislaus, Bohemian 
poet, born in Strakonitz, 7th March 1799, died at 
l^rague^professor of Slavonic Pliilology, 5th August 
1852. His principal works are Echoes of Russian 
and Bohemian FM-songs ( 1833^0 ), and a cycle of 
love-songs and didactic and political poems (1840). 
He also translated the works of Herder, Goethe, 
and Scott. — (2) His son, Ladislaus (1834-1902), 
born in Prague, was appointed professor of Botany 
there in 1880. Besides several monographs on par- 
ticular genera, he published a general book on the 
Bohemian flora (3 parts, 1867-75) and an eluci- 
dation of the Darwinian theory. 

CeFandine is the popular name (and corrup- 
tion) of Chelidomum magus^ a perennial papavera- 


lated ranunculaceous plant, which grows in abund- 
ant patches in fields and coppices, and brightens^ 
them in early spring with its plentiful golden 
flowers. Its tuberous roots and swollen separable 
buds give it additional botanical interest, while it 
is also noteworthy that these results of peculiarly 
vegetative habit are associated with a frequent 
imperfect maturity of the pollen. See Repro- 
duction. 

CelaaOf Lake of. See Fucino, Lake of. 
Celastraeese* See Spindle-tree. 

Celaya^ a town in the Mexican state of Guana- 
juato, on the Rio Laja, about 150 miles by rail 
NW. of the city of Mexico, has several fine plazas, 
handsome churches, and manufactures of cotton 
and woollen cloths and saddlery. Population, 
with district, 28,000. The burning of its bull-ring 
on Easter Sunday 1 888 caused considerable loss of 
life. 



Celandine ( Chelidmivm nwom ) ; 
a, a flower. 


ceous herb, which, although not uncommon in 
Britain, is doubtfully indigenous. Its pretty foliage 

and umbels of 
small yellow 
flowers, which 
bloom from 
May to August, 
might alone 
attract atten- 
tion, but its 
ancient repute 
among herbal- 
ists is due to its 
yellow milky 
3 uice, which is 
very acrid and 
poisonous. Ex- 
ternally it was 
applied to warts 
and ulcers, and 
Lesser Celandine internally ad- 

(JBanuncicZus Ficoma), ministered, it 

was supposed 

to be a specific for jaundice, apparently on no 
better warrant, however, than that drawn from 
its colour by the ‘ doctrine of signatures. * Its old 
English name Swallow- wort, which appears to be 
ahnost a translation of the botanical one, seems 
founded on a supposed association between the 
beginning and ending of its flowering time and 
the arrival and departure of the swallows. — ^It is, 
however, the Lesser Celandine which is more 
familiar to general readers, at least since Words- 
worth devoted no fewer than three poems to its 
honour. This is Ranunculus Ficaria, also known 
as the common fig-wort Or pile- wort, a quite unre- 


Cele'bes (in England usually pronounced 
Ce'lehes), the third largest and the central island 
of the Eastern Archipelago, from T 45' N. to 5® 37' 
S. lat., and from 118° 49' to 125° 5' E. long. ; about 
800 miles long by 200 broad ; total area estimated 
at 72,000 to 76,260 sq. m. It is a Dutch posses- 
sion, though there are numerous small native 
states. In configuration, it consists of a central 
nucleus whence radiate four long mountainous 
limbs, respectively E., NE., SE., and S., inclosing 
the three gulfs of Gorontalo, running in nearly 200 
miles, Tolo 150 miles, and Boni about 200 miles. 
The gulfs, as also the north and west coasts, arc 
studded with islands, rocks and shoals, and largei 
outlying islands. Of the central nucleus and the 
two inner limbs little is known. The east end of 
the eastern peninsula (north end of island), Mina- 
hassa district, is subject to earthquakes, and 
contains 11 volcanoes, some of them active, such 
as Mount Sapoetan (5938 feet), and, farther east, 
Mount Klabat (6559 feet), which has now, however, 
long been quiescent, besides numerous hot springs 
and sulphur lakes. The mountains of the south 
peninsula, essentially a limestone formation, seldom 
rise above 2000 feet. In the extreme south, how- 
ever, are Maros ( 4225 feet ) and Bonthain ( 9994 feet ), 
The uplands of the south peninsula are well wooded, 
but its vegetation is much less luxuriant than that 
of the east peninsula. Between the hills and coast 
of the south peninsula are extensive grassy plains, 
affording pasture for large herds of cattle, and for 
the horses for which the district is famous. 

Celebes is rich in lakes, among them, Posso, in 
the central nucleus, 35 miles by 25 miles, and Ton- 
dano, nearly 2000 feet above the sea. There are 
numerous streams, but Celebes, no part of which is 
more than 50 miles from the sea, offers no space 
for the formation of large rivers. The Sadang, 
rising near lake Posso, flows due south for nearly 
120 miles. 

Thanks to the elevation of the land and its sea- 
exposure, Celebes enjoys a comparatively cool and 
healthy climate. The vegetation includes rice, 
maize, coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, areca, betel, 
pepper, clove and nutmeg growing wild; the tree 
yielding macassar oil, oak, teak, cedar, ebony, 
sandalwood, bamboos ; also the lepas, Minahassa, 
the most highly cultivated district, 60 by 20 miles, 
has coffee plantations, producing coffee of a re- 
markably fine flavour, entirely in the hands of the 
government. There alone the old ‘ cultuie system * 
was applied in its integrity from 1822 Many 
animals, birds, and insects are wholly peculiar to 
Celebes — a tailless baboon, two kinds of cuscus, the 
babiroussa, and Sapi-utan, three kinds of starlings, 
two magpies, &c. Gold is obtained from surface 
washings, principally in Minahassa and Gorontalo 
districts ; iron in the districts bordering the Gulf 
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ofTolo. Salt is also abundant. Tin and copper 
are likewise worked. 

The population of the island of Celebes is given 
at 3,000,000, who may all be regarded as belonging 
to various Malay stocks, except a few thousand 
Chinese and Europeans, and the Toalas, a primi- 
tive people apparently akin to the Veddas and the 
Australian blacks, perhaps ‘ Caucasian. ’ The Bugis 
(see Boni) and Mangkassars of the south penin- 
sula, tall, shapely, and comparatively fair, are the 
dominant native race, much disposed to trading and 
seafaring. The ‘Alfuros,’ a collective name for 
the other native tribes, are at a very low grade of 
culture. Celebes was first visited in 1525 by a 
Portuguese expedition from the Moluccas. In 1607 
the Dutch began to trade with Celebes, and now 
hold the whole island, which they have divided 
into the residencies of Macassar and Menado, a 
third division round the north and west of the 
Gulf of Tolo being included in Ternate residency. 
There were some native revolts in 1906-8. The 
women weave the sarang, or national garment, 
which, together with variegated mats, is largely ex- 
ported. A ‘ high-road ’ skirts the coast of the south 
peninsula from Mandale, 30 miles N. of Macassar, 
to Balang-Nifra, on the Gulf of Boni ; elsewhere are 
only ordinary roads and footpaths. The chief town | 
is Macassar, with a sea-frontage of nearly 2^ miles. 
See, besides Russel Watlace’s Malay Archpelago^ 
books on the island by Lahure (French, 1879), 
Hickson (1889), Staden der Brink (Dutch, 1884), 
and the brothers Sarasin (German, 1905); and 
Paulus, EncyclopcBdie van Nederlamch- Indie ( 1917 ). 

Celery {Apium), a widely distributed genus of 
Umbelliferse. The common celery {A. graveolens) 
is found wild in Britain and most parts of Europe, 
in ditches, brooks, &c., especially near the sea and 
in saline soils, and is acrid and uneatable. In cul- 
tivation, however, abundant nutrition has greatly 
mollified its properties, and two principal forms 
have arisen — one in which an abundant develop- 
ment of parenchyma has taken place in the leaf- 
stalks ; the other in which it affects the root — while 
these again possess their sub-varieties. The former 
sort is Sie common celery of British gardens, where 
the familiar long blanched succulent stalks are 
produced by transplanting the seedlings into richly 
manured trenches, which are filled up as the plants 
grow, and finally raised into ridges over which little 
more than the tops of the leaves appear; and a 
supply is thus insured throughout the whole 
winter. The other form is the turnip-rooted 
celery, or celeriac, and is now largely cultivated 
on the Continent. Both forms are eaten uncooked 
alone, or in salads, or in soups, or as a boiled or 
stewed vegetable, and are pleasant and wholesome, 
although when used too freely or frequently they 
are diuretic and aphrodisiac. Some authorities 
identify celery, instead of the closely related Parsley 
(q.v.), as the Apium with which victors in the 
Isthmian and other games were crowned, and of 
wMch the Greeks were also wont to twine their 
sepulchral garlands. 

C^^leste, Madame, dancer, was bora in Paris 
6th August 1814 (by her own account), more prob- 
ably three or four years earlier. A pupil at the 
Conservatoire, she early showed remarkable talent. 
She made her d6but in 1827 at New York, and dur- 
ing her residence in America married one Elliott, 
who died early. At Liverpool in 1830 she played 
Fenella in Masaniello ; in 1831-33 she became 
extremely popular in London. Her second visit to 
America (1834-37) is said to have brought her 
£40,000. After her return she took part succes- 
sively in the management of the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, and the Adelphi and Lyceum in London. 
Her imperfect English long confined her to non- 


speaking parts. She retired from the stage in 1874, 
and died at Paris, 12th February 1882. 

Celestine^ a mineral bearing the same relation 
to Strontia (q.v.) that heavy spar bears to baryta. 
It is essentially sulphate of strontia, SrOSOs, with 
occasional admixture of sulphate of baryta, car- 
bonate of lime, oxide of iron, &c., in small pro- 
portions. It much resembles heavy spar, but is not 
quite equal to it in specific gravity ; is usually blue, 
often 01 a very beautiful mdigo-blue ; sometimes 
colourless, more rarely reddish or yellowish. Its 
crystallisation is rhombic, like that of heavy spar. 
Most beautiful specimens of crystallised celestine 
are found in Sicily. Celestine derives its name 
from its colour. It is the source from which nitrate 
of strontia, employed in the manufacture of fire- 
works, is derived. 

Celestine was the name of five popes, the first 
of whom filled St Peter’s chair in 422-432 (see 
Pope). The most notable was the Neapolitan 
Peter di Morrone, who after a long life of ascetic 
severities was much a42;ainst his will elected pope as 
Celestine V. in 1294, vhen he was nearly eighty 
years of age. He resigned his office after five 
months — ‘me great refusal,’ for making which he 
is placed by Dante at the entrance of hell. He was 
imprisoned by his successor, Boniface VIII., and 
died in 1296. He was founder of the Celestines, 
and was canonised in 1313. 

Celestill6S9 an order of hermits of St Damianus, 
founded by Peter di Morrone about 1254, and con- 
firmed as a monkish order by Urban IV. in 1264 
and by Gregory X. in 1274. They called them- 
selves Celestines when their founder ascended the 
papal chair. They follow the rule of St Benedict, 
wear a white garment with black hood and scapu. 
lary, and live a purely contemplative life. In the 
13th and 14th centuries the order spread rapidly 
through France, Italy, and Germany, but subse- 
quently decayed, and is now almost extinct. The 
French Celestines were secularised by order of Pope 
Pius VI. in 1776-78 ; so also were the Neapolitan 
Celestines. 

Celibacy (from ccdebs, ‘unmarried’), a state 
opposed to the first and strongest natural law ( Gen. 
L 28), has from a variety of causes come to be re- 
garded in certain religious systems as a condition 
of the most sublime self-sacrifice. The perpetual 
celibacy of the priests of Isis, and the chastity 
of the vestal virgins, are familiar instances. ^ But 
nowhere was this sentiment so strongly and widely 
manifested as among the millions devoted to 
the religion of Buddha. The theories of oriental 
philoso^ers and the natural tendency of mystics 
did not fail to infiuence the early Christian churches, 
and led before long to the doctrine that virginity is 
a state in itself more excellent and more holy than 
the married life, and to the discipline which, in the 
Roman Church at least, imposed celibacy upon all 
priests and sacred ministers. The Old Testament 
IS remarkably free from any tendency to exalt 
celibacy above matrimony. But although texts 
may be quoted on either side, the germs of the 
* doctrine in question may be discovered in the New 
Testament. St Paul affirms it to be ‘ good for a 
man not to touch a woman,’ and wishes that all 
men were celibate like himself (1 Cor. vii. 1, 7)- 
Christ himself speaks mysterious words in com- 
mendation of those who ‘have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kin gdom of heaven’s sake ; and 
the Lamb is followed on Mount Zion by 144,000 
virgins, ‘first-fruits unto God and unto the Lamb 
Rev. xiv. 1-5). 

The apostolic writings, however, while they sug- 
gest the excellence of virginity in general, suppi^y 
no ground for the law of clerical ceubacy. In the 
first epistle to Timothy, the deacon as well as 
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the bishop is told he must be the husband of 
one wife, and rule his household and his children 
well; and ‘forbidding to marry’ is reckoned 
among the ‘doctrines of devils.’ But a remote 
sanction for the later discipline has been sought 
for in the regulations of the J ewish priest- 
hood. The Mosaic law forbade priests to marry 
divorced women or harlots, and enjoined continence 
upon all when preparing to offer sacrifice. Jerome 
argues that the Christian priest should offer sacrifice 
dfiSly, and should therefore be perpetually con- 
tinent ; and Pope Siricius (385 A,D.) insists that 
marriage was permitted to the priest of the old law 
only because the sacerdotal orffer was then limited 
to the tribe of Levi, but now that the tribal restric- 
tion is removed, the license is abrogated also. 

The ecclesiastical legislation on celibacy was de- 
veloped gradually ana unequally in the several 
parts of the church. In the 2d century it became a 
pious custom to make vows of chastity, and it was 
thought becoming in the higher clergy to renounce 
matrimony; and although there are examples of 
bishops and priests in the first three centuries living 
with their wives and begetting children, it has been 
confidently asserted that no instance can be quoted 
of a marriage contracted at this period after ordina- 
tion. The obligations of the marriage contract 
were, however, considered sacred ; and the Apostolic 
Canons impose the penalty of deposition on oishop, 
priest, or deacon, who should separate from his wife j 
‘under the^ pretence of piety.’ At the end of the 
3d and beginning of the 4th century, marriage after 
ordination was prohibited by formal legislation. A 
further and important step was taken in the year 
305 by the Spanish council of Elvira, which decreed 
that sacred ministers who were already married, 
should live in continence. At the Council of Nicaea 
an attempt was made to impose this new rule upon 
the whole church, but it was frustrated by the 
opposition of a venerable monk, Paphnutius, him- 
self a celibate ; and the law to this day has never 
been accepted in the Eastern Church. In the W est, 
however, a series of synodal enactments and papal 
decrees established or renewed the more rigorous 
rule. But in no matter of ecclesiastical discipline 
must the distinction between theory and practice 
be more carefully obseiwed. The clergy everywhere 
resisted the law, and resisted with considerable 
success. St Patrick, who tells us that his father 
and grandfather were in holy orders, when laying 
down rules in one of his Irish synods for the con- 
duct of his clergy, directs that ‘ their wives should 
keep their heads covered.’ In the province of 
Milan, indeed, the marriage of priests continued to 
be perfectly legal. Discipline and usage varied in 
different countries, but it may be safely said that 
for many centuries the celibacy of the uncloistered 
clergy was little more than a pious fiction, until 
HUdebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., by his great 
influence and vigorous measures, secured a more 
strict observance of the rule. 

From the 12th century (first and second Lateran 
Councils) a great change took place in ecclesiastical 
law. The mamage of priests was now declared to 
be not or^ sinful but invalid. It became hence- 
forward dimcult for any priest to justify his mar- 
riage on the plea that the prohibition of such 
marriage was abrogated by custom, or not bind- 
ing under supposed exceptional circumstances. 
The clerical consorts became no longer wives but 
concubines; and, further, the priest who went 
through the ms^age ceremony was held to commit 
a far greater crime than if he had contented hiTnaelf 
with simple fornication. Yet in spite of all this 
the law was to a large extent set at defiance. In 
many parts of Europe it was a common thing for 
bencmces to pass from father to son. Influential 
bishops obtained letters of legitimation for their 


children, and provided for them out of the property 
of the church. Avaricious princes and prelates 
made traffic of the concubinage of the lower clergy 
by levying a species of blackmail, under the name 
of fines, on the tacit understanding that tXiQfocaHa, 
or occupant of the priest’s hearth, should not be 
disturbed. At the time of the Council of Trent, 
the Emperor Charles, in the expectation that s<une 
relaxation would be made in the laws on the sub- 
ject, permitted in 1548, by the arrangement known 
as the Interim, married priests to retain their wives 
until the council should come to a decision. The 
Emperor Ferdinand a little later ( 15C2) urged upon 
the same council the abrogation of celibacy. But 
the Catholic reaction was too strong, and the 
council in November 1563 pronounced, ‘ If any one 
shall say that clerks constituted in holy orders, or 
regulars who have solemnly professed chastity, are 
able to contract matrimony, or that, being con- 
tracted, such matrimony is valid ... let him be 
anathema.’ 

It should be obseived, however, that in the United 
Greek Church Borne tolerates a married clergy — 
ie. a man already married may be ordained priest, 
and continue to live with his wife, though con- 
tinence is imposed upon him at certain times. It is 
the custom for the young candidate for orders to 
leave the seminary for a while to get a wife, and 
then return for ordination. If he should become 
a widower, he cannot of course marry again, and 
no married priest can be made a bishop. The 
bishops are therefore, as a rule, taken from the 
monasteries. 

Since the Council of Trent, the observance of 
celibacy has been comparatively well maintained. 
This is especially true of those countries where the 
Catholic community is mixed with or surrounded 
by Protestant neighbours, and watched by a vigi- 
lant pre^s. Away from the high-roads of civilisa- 
tion, m Mexico, Brazil, and other parts, concubinage 
has again become the rule, less openly perhaps, but 
quite as obstinately as in the middle ages. 

The moral loss or gain to the church from her 
discipline in this matter is a question of con- 
troversy which from time to time has been raised 
within her own communion. But the attention 
paid by biologists to the hereditary transmission 
of human faculties and dispositions has recently 
exhibited the effects of celibacy in a new light. Sii 
F. Galton remarked that the Roman Church has 
acted as if she ‘aimed at selecting the rudest 
portion of the community to be alone the parent oi 
future generations. ’ The policy which attracts men 
and women of gentle natures fitted for deeds of 
charity, meditation, or study to the unfruitful life 
of the cloister and the priesthood, appears from 
this point of view to be ‘sin^larly unwise and 
suicidal,’ tending, as it must, though by imperc^- 
tible degrees, to the deterioration of the race. To 
the enforcing of this discipline in ^ain, for ex- 
ample (coupled with the cutting off of independent 
thinkers by the Inquisition), Galton attributed 
much of the decadence of the country during the 
last three centuries. In France, where the most 
promising lads of the village are successively picked 
out by the parish priest for the bishop’s seminary, 
the process of elimmation must in the long run tell 
upon the general character of the population. In 
small Catholic communities, again, where the 
priestly vocation is held in high esteem by the 
educated, and where mixed marriages are discoun- 
tenanced, a similar result cannot fail to occur. 

The marriage of clerks in minor orders is irregu- 
lar, but is usually condoned. 

The seceding Czechoslovak National Church 
abandoned celibacy (1920). 

See Henry C. Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Chv/rch (1867; 3d ed. 1907) ; also Moztaohish. 
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Cell. a unit-Kiass of ^ living matter, v^hether 
rounded off by itself, as in the simplest plants or 
animals and in the youngest stage of all organisms, 
or associated with other cells to form a higher 
unity. The great majority of the Protozoa and 
Protophyta are single cells, and almost all other 
organisms begin at this level. From the double 
unity resulting from the fusion of two sex~cells the 
higher plants and animals develop by repeated 
division, and they may be therefore always resolved 
into more or less close combinations of variously 



Fig. 1.— Dividing Egg-cell (after Gegenhaur). 


modified unit-masses. In most cases these in- 
dividualities of the simplest order are minute, and 
their separateness is not to be discerned with the 
unaided eye, but there are many instances among 
the simplest plants and animals, as well as in the 
component mements of higher forms, where the 
unit-masses are relatively giant-cells and quite 
visible without the use of the microscope. The 
giant Amoeba Pelomyxa, the common sun-ani- 
malcule Actinosphcenum^ the Alga Botrydiurriy 
and some of the cells (e.g. bast) of plants may be 
noted as illustrations of cells with considerable 
dimensions. In the great majority of cases the 
body of the cell includes a well-defined centre or 
nuclexis; and the definition may therefore be 
extended in the statement that a cell is a nucleated 
unit-mass of living matter or protoplasm. 

I. History, — In the article BIOLOGY it has been 
pointed out that a more and more penetrating 
scrutiny alike of structure and of function led 
naturausts from organs to tissues, and from tissue 
to cell. Some of the steps in this gradually 
deg)ening analysis deserve fuller record. 

Discovery of Cells. — In the latter half of the 17th 
century the simple microscope afforded to Malpighi 
and Leeuwenhoek, to Hooke and Grew, what 
was literally a vision of a new world. In 
applying their rough and simple instruments to the 
study of the structure of plants and animals they 
became pioneers in the investigation of the infinitely 
little. Leeuwenhoek (Phil. Trans. 1674) seems to 
have been the first to observe, what are now so 
familiar, single-celled organisms. In the 18th cen- 
tury Swammerdam and othei*s continued with much 
enthusiasm to describe the minute intricacies 
which their ‘new eyes’ revealed; Fontana (1784) 
observed the kernel of the cell— the nucleus— and 
some of the elements of the tissues ; but the founda- 
tion of scientific histology was not laid until the 
appearance in 1801 of the Anatomic Qtnirale of 
Bichat. In this epoch-making work organs were 
resolved into their component tissues, and their 
functions w^ere interpreted as the sum-total of the 
properties of their constituent elements. Such a 
conclusion was the utmost that could be reached 
with the appliances then at command. 

Early in the 19th century, however, an improve- 
ment in the appliances of observation furnished a ful- 
crum for a new advance. Fraunhofer discovered the 
principle of achromatic lenses (see Lens, Micro- 
scope) ; these were combined into the compound 
microscope, and a new era began. ‘Fibres’ and 
‘gloMles,’ ‘laminae,’ ‘nuclei,’ and even ‘cells’ 
were described. In 1831 Robert Brovru emphasised 
the normal presence of the nucleus discovered by 
Fontana, ana made the first important advances in 
the study of the vegetable cell, isolated discoveries, 


such as that of the nucleolus by Valentin (1836), 
occurred in rapid succession during those years. 
Dujardin in 1835 described the sarcode or living 
matter of the Protozoan Foraminifera and of some 
other cells, and thus emphasised, as Rdsel von 
Rosenhof had done many years before (1755) in 
regard to the ‘ Proteus animalcule ’ or Amoeba, the 
most important element to be considered in form- 
ing a true conception of the cell. The importance 
of his description, of which he was apparently him- 
self unconscious, had for some time the same fate 
as that of his predecessor of almost a century 
before. Observations had in fact to accumulate 
before any generalisation became possible. The 
first definite steps towards a co-ordination of 
results was probably that of Johannes Muller, who 
in 1835 pointed out the resemblance between the 
cells of the vertebrate notochord and the elements 
observed in plants. The cellular nature of the 
epidermis and the presence of nuclei therein was 
next asceriained, and similar discoveries were made 
in regard to seveial other tissues. Up to 1838 
there was in fact a period of research in which cells 
were observed rather than understood. 

Establishment of the Cell-theory. — As early as 
1826 Turpin had maintained that plants were 
formed by an agglomeration of cells. Professor 
M ‘Kendrick well points out, what one would of 
course expect, that for some years before 1838 
botanists were beginmng generally to recognise 
the cellular composition and origin of plants. The 
conclusion known as the ‘cell-theory^ was doubt- 
less vaguely present in many minds. Its definite 
statement was still awanting. In 1838, however, 
Schleiden proved that a nucleated cell is the only 
original component of a plant embryo, and that the 
development of all tissues might be referred to such 
cells. In the following year Schwann published 
at Berlin his famous Microscopio Investigations on 
the Accordance in the Structure and Growth of 
Plants and Animals (Trans. Sydenham Society, 
1847). In this classic work it was shown that all 
organisms, plants and animals alike, are made up 
of cells, and spring from cells. In composition and 
in origin there is unity. The generalisation 
familiarly known as the cell-theory was thus 
clearly established, and though now a common- 
place and postulate of histology, it may fairly be 
described in Agassiz’s words as ‘ the greatest dis- 
covery in the natural sciences in modem times. 
Following up the generalisations of Schwann and 
Schleiden, come a host of researches by which the 
essential advance contained in the ‘ cell-theory’ was 
more and more fully confirmed. Cells were not 
only observed, their import was recognised. 

Plew Conception of the Cell. — ^When the cell-theory 
was established, the general conception of the cell 
was far from being either accurate or complete. It 
was usually desci&ed as a vesicle closed by a solid 
membrane, containing a Kquid in which float a 
nucleus and granular bodies. It was also _ the 
general opinion that such cells originated within a 
structureless ground substance. In two ways 
these notions were speedily corrected. On the one 
hand as regards the orimn of cells, Prevost and 
Dumas (1824), Martin Barry (1838-9), Reichert 
( 1840 ), Henle ( 1841 ), KoUiker ( 1846 ), Remak( 1852 ), 
showed that in the case of the egg-cell, and in the 
growth of tissues, each new cell arose by division 
from a predecessor. This important conclusion 
was most firmly established by Goodsir in 1845, 
and Virchow in 1858, who proved that in all cases, 
normal and pathological alike, cells arose from pre- 
existing cells, a fact expressed in the axiom omnis 
celluLa ecdlula. In the second place it gradually 
became apparent that too much importance had 
been attadied to the cell- wall and too little to the 
contained substance. Referring details to the 
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article Protoplasm, we may note some of the (5) General Substance of the Cell. — The cell is 
important steps. Dujardin (1835) described the much more than a mass of highly complex chemical 
•sarcode’ of Protozoa and other cells; Purkinje substance: it has an organised structure. (l)The 
(1839) emphasised the analogy between the protoplasm or living matter in the strictest sense 
‘protoplasm’ of the animal embryo and the is generally supposed to be an intimate mixture of 
‘cambium’ of plant-cells; Von Mohl (1846) em- complex and highly unstable chemical compounds, 
phasised in the clearest way the importance of the Inspection under a microscope of such cells as 
protoplasm in the vegetable cell; Ecker (1849) amoebae, white blood-corpuscles, ova, simple algae, 
compared the contractile substance of muscles with or such as are readily seen in thin slices of growing 
that of the amoeba ; Bonders also referred the con- plant-shoots, in root-hairs, and transparent parts, 
tractUity from the cell- wall to the contained will at once furnish an impression of the general 
material; Cohn suspected that the ‘sarcode’ of aspect of the substance of the cell. Not all that 
animal- and tlie ‘ protoplasm ’ of plant-cells must be one sees can of course deserve the name of proto- 
‘in the highest degree analogous substances ; ’ and plasm, for apart from definite inclosures like starch- 
so throughout another decswle did botanists and grains and fat-globules, much of the remaining 
zoologists unite in laying stress rather on the slightly clouded substance is hardly to be strictly 
Hving matter than on the wall of^ the cell, and in called protoplasm, ^ but rather represents steps in 
hinting at the existence of one living substance as the ceaseless making and unmaking which form 
the physical basis alike of plants and animals, the fundamental rhythm of life. Keeping the 
This view found at length definite expression in definite inclosures and products for the moment 
1861, when Max Schultze defined the modem con- aside, we may briefly notice in general outline 
ception of the cell as a unit-mass of nucleated what has been with most conclusiveness observed 
protoplasm. Since then the ‘ protoplasmic move- as to the structure of the general ceU-substance or 
ment^ has dominated research, and we think not ‘cytoplasm’ as it is now frequently termed. All 
so much of the cell containing protoplasm as of the observers agree that the structure is far removed 
protoplasm which constitutes and gives form to the from the homogeneous, though there is much dif- 
cell. ference of opinion as to the nature of the hetero- 

II. Structure of the Cell. — ^While it is impossible geneity. In a large number of cases at least the 
to isolate the static from the dynamic aspects of substance of the cell has been resolved into two 
the cell, it will be convenient to discuss the two distinct portions — ^the one an intricate network, 
separately, and to consider the cell at rest and knotted and interlaced in a manner baffling descrip- 
dead, apart from the cell active and alive. In tion ; the other a clear substance, fi llin g up the 
other words, the form, structure, or momhology iuterstices or meshes of the living net. The cyto- 
may be studied for literary clearness apart from the plasm has sometimes the appearance of numerous 
functions, life, and physiology. coils of fibrils, sometimes of a fine emulsion. It is 

(a) General Form. — ^The typical and primitive probably different at different times and in different 
form of the ceU is spherical, ^is is illustrated by cells. In addition to the general intricacy and the 
many of the simplest plants and animals which live diverse passive inclusions (metaplasm), there is 
freely, and by young cells such as ova. But the often a further complication due to intrusions of 
typical form is in many, indeed in most cases, lost ; the nuclear substance into the cytoplasm. These 
and the forms assumed are as diverse as the chromidia, as they are called, often exhibit a defi- 
intemal and external conditions of life. The cell nite and persistent architecture, 
may be irregular and protean, as in Amoebse, white But besides the real substance of the cell there 
blood-corpuscles, and many young eggs ; or are to be seen products of various kinds formed 
squeezed into rectangular shape, as in much of the from the living matter. The cell may be packed 
substance of a leaf; or flattened into thinness, as in with starch, or laden with fat, or expanded with 
the outer lining of the lips ; or oval and pointed, as mucus ; it may contain colouring matter in various 
in swiftly moving Infusorians and Bacteria ; or forms, as in the familiar chlorophyll bodies of many 
much branched, as in multipolar ganglion cells of plant-cells ; its structure may include, as in some 
animals or the latex-containing cells of some plants. Protozoa, definitely formed fibrils or yet firmer for- 
The typical spherical and s3f-contained form is mations of chitin and the like ; and again there are 
that which would naturally be assumed by a com- concretions of retained waste and reserve products, 
plex coherent substance situated in a medium sometimes in the form of crystals. Not to be over- 
different from itself. The other forms are responses looked either is the fine ‘ dust-cloud ’ of minute 
to internal and external conditions. Under the granules which are seen suspended in the clearer 
heading Cell-cycle below it will be shown how the matrix, and which apparently represent aggrega- 
relative activity and passivity of the cell naturally tions of diverse chemical substances formed in Sie 
expresses itself in such extremes as a long-drawn- building up and breaking down of the protoplasm, 
out Infusorian and a rounded-off Gregarine, or in a As the outside of any mass is bound to be in differ- 
highly nourished ovum and a mobile spermatozoon, ent conditions from the inside, it is natural to find 
Further, cells, like entire animals, often show a the appearance of distinct physical and chemical 
tendency to become two-ended, to have poles very zones in the cell-substance. Thus in many Protozoa 
different from one another. Just as an animal may the outer portion, needlessly termed ‘ ectoplasm,’ is 
have a highly nourished head and a scantily often denser and more refractive than the more 
nourished tail, so a cell may become distinctly fluid and internal stratum of the ‘ endoplasm.’ Or 
bipolar in form.^ In other cases the cell is altogether this may go further, and we may have a sweated - 
plastic, expressing every impulse of internal change off limiting cuticle, or a definitely organised wall 
and every impact of external iufluence in some of cellulose in vegetable cells. The cuticle may 
modification of form. Or the state of nutrition of be further substantiated with secretions of homy, 
the living matter may cause alteration in the flinty, limy, and other material. Even within 
adhesion of the substance ah over, or in particular the cell a stratified structure may be frequently 
places, and thus condition an outflowmg, regular observed. Indeed, Berthold and others have em- 
or irregular, m given dmections. Furthermore, ex- phasised the existence of layers, each characterised 
temal measure ^d Imutatipn of growth may by particular deposits. Formed bodies of special sig- 
off the ceU mto a p^llelogram, or restrict nificance in the cytoplasm are called plastosomes 
It to grow like a bast fibre m length alone and not Worthy of notice, too, are the various kinds of 
in breadth. In fact the conditions are most mani- bubbles or vacuoles which occur in the cell-sub- 
foid, and the resultant forms likewise. stance. These may be simply indefinite spaces 
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eontaining some liquid not protoplasm, and includ- 
ing salts and other substances in solution. In many 
Protozoa they are ‘ food- vacuoles, ’ formed by the 


Fig. 2. 

A, Embryonic cells from growing point of a root ; B, older cells 
becoming vacuolated. (After Sachs.) 

bubbles of water engulfed along with the food- 
particles, round which the protoplasm, shrinking 
from contact, often forms a definite contour. In 
other cases they are more permanent, and represent 
minute reservoirs of secreted substance, cisterns of 
by-products in the vital manufacture of the ceU- 
Finally they may be seats of special activity, where, 
Mrhaps, under the stimulus of irritant waste-pro- 
ducts, the protoplasm exhibits spasmodic contrac- 
tions and expansions, and forms the so-called ^ con- 
tractile vacuoles,’ which in alternate dilatation and 
bursting often seem to serve to remove fluid from 
the living matter to the exterior. 

(c) Nucleus , — In the great majority of cells a 
central body of definite composition and structure 
is present which appears to be essential to the life 
and reproduction of the unit-mass. In many cases 
the nucleus is well concealed, but as more skilful 
staining has revealed its presence in many cells 
which used to be described as non-nucleated, it is 
rash to conclude too certainly as to its absence in 
any particular case. Thus some of the Monera, 
which were formerly defined as the simplest of 
simple animal oiganisnis without even a nucleus, 
have been shown to be nucleated. Furthermore, 
the researches of Gruber have shown that in some 
•of the higher Protozoa (ciliated Infusorians) where 
the nucleus seems entirely absent, dexterous stain- 
ing proves its diffused presence in the form of 
numerous granules which take on the characteristic 
nuclear dye. Yet in some cases, such as tlie young 
spores of some Protozoa, the greatest care has not 
yet been successful in proving the presence of the 
nucleus. In contrast with these cases, many cells 
exist in which the nucleus is represented not by 
one, but by many bodies — the so-called polynuclear 
state. 

In the/orm also of the nucleus numerous modi- 
fications occur. In the majority of cases, indeed, 
it is more or less spherical, but it may be elongated, 
curved, horseshoe-shaped, necklace-like, and even 
branched. In the young stages of some ova it is 
like the entire cell, somewhat plastic. In special 
conditions, furthermore, the nucleus may exhibit 
peculiar deformations. It is in fact a peculiarly 
sensitive and all-important part of the cell, suffer- 
ing with it in degeneration, changing with it in 
growth and division. 

In position the nucleus is typically central, where 
as the presiding genius of the cell it shares and 
perhaps controls the general protoplasmic life. But 
it frequently suffers displacement both of a passive 
and active nature. In accordance with the growth 
of the cell it may occupy a position distinctly 
nearer one of the poles. Accumulations of fat or 
mucus may push it passively to the side. Or it 
may actively change in response to hidden forces 
of attraction between it anu the surrounding proto- 
plasm, in the case of some ova exhibiting a peculiar 
rotation, or else distinctly shifting its ground from 
the centre towards the periphery. 

Structure . — In many cases, as Leydig especially 


has shown, the nucleus seems to lie in a nest of its 
own, in a clear space within the surrounding cell- 
substance. Nor is it in many cases at least de- 
finitely insulated from the sui rounding protoplasm, 
but is moored to the latter by strands which have 
intimate relations wdth both. As of the entire cell, 
so of the nucleus it must be said that in the great 
majoiity of cases it is very far from being homo- 
geneous. The nucleus is a little world in itself, 
and full of intiicacy. The following parts have to 
be distinguished : the framework or reticulum — 
partly the leadily stainable chromatin and partly 
the more elusive riot readily stainable achromatin or 
linin ; the ground substance or matrix ; various 
enclosures known as ‘nucleoli,’ &c. ; and a nuclear 
membrane. These may be briefly referred to in 
order. 

The framework or reticulum traversing theground- 
substance or matrix of the nucleus consists of a 



Ct., the cytoplasm with a network structure; Gr,, granules; 
V., a vacuole; M., ehromidial apparatus or imtochondiia; 
K., achromatin knot or karyosome in the nucleus (N.); Chi. 
chromosomes ; n., a nucleolus ; CC., a paired centrosome sur- 
rounded by dense archoplasm ; PI., formed bodies or plastids 
m the cytoplasm. 

thread work of ‘linin’ (taking acid stains, but not 
readily stainable), which bears and perhaps secretes 
another substance called ‘chromatin’ (staining 
with a basic rather than with an acid dye). The 
linin and chromatin may form a netwoik, or a 
coil, or a definite number of rods or loops, called 
‘chromosomes.’ For each species the number of 
these chromosomes is definite. The chromatin 
often appears, under very high magnification, like 
beads strung on the linin thread. It is chemically 
a nuclein — a combination of albumin and nucleic 
acid. The spaces between the framework are filled 
with an intermediate matrix of variable consistence, 
usually viscous, without apparent structure, and 
either clearer slightly granular. The term ‘nucleoli’ 
is applied to diverse small bodies within the nucleus. 
Some of these are masses of chromatin more or less 
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definitely connected with the linin framework and 
taking a basic stain. Other bodies which take on 
an ac& stain are also called micleoli, and are prob- 
ably transient nuclear accumulations of a hetero- 
geneous character. A delicate menibrane bounding 
the nucleus is generally but not universally present. 
It always disappears during the piocess of cell- 
division. 

Gentrosomes, Plastids, and Ohromtdia.-^xhe more 
the cell is studied the more intricate it appears. 
Besides the nucleus the cytoplasm usually contains 
a minute definite body, in most cases paired, known 
as the centrosome. In certain plants the presence 



Fig. 4. — (After Carnoy.) 

A, Cell and typical nucleus : a, slight membiane ; h, radiating 
protoplasmic network ; c, wall of nucleus ; d, plasma ot 
nucleus ; e, nuclear coil. 

B, Nucleus at rest, showing network. 

C, Nucleus before division, showing coiled filament. 

of centrosomes has not been proved, but with this 
exception they are practically universal in cells. 
They play an important part in cell-division. The 
area of cytoplasm around a centrosome is often 
condensed (the ^archoplasm’) or marked by a halo 
of fine radiations. Formed bodies, such as the 
chlorophyll corpuscles in the cells of green plants, 
are known as ‘ ^astids. * They multiply by division, 
and pass from one cell generation to another. In 
not a few cases, especially in highly active cells 
like those of glands and ganglia, there is extra- 
nuclear chromatin, forming what is called the 
cliiomidial apparatus, and there are many other 
complexities in cell-structure. 

The question of the best terminology for the parts 
of the cell is difficult. E. van Beneden proposed 
the term * plasson ’ for the hypothetically primitive 
condition of living matter before a nucleus was 
differentiated. The word protoplasm may be re- 
tained, in its original usage, to denote the viscid 
contents of the cell, including the nucleus. It 
might be subdivided into the general cell -substance 
or cytoplasm and the nuclear substance or nucleo- 
plasm. According to Sir Ray Lankester, a better 
teim for the extra-nuclear substance of the proto- 
plasmic corpuscle or cell would be peri^asm. 
There is no doubt that the word protoplasim is 
often used in quite a different way — ^in a chemical 
rather than in a structural sense — ‘ to signify the 
critical chemical body which undoubtedly is present 
in living protoplasm and is the apex of the pyramid 
or the top of the fountain, to which a vaiiety of 
chemical bodies are leading and from which another 
series of chemical bodies are receding at every 
moment of the chemical activity of living proto- 
plasm.’ For this chemical body Sir Ray Lankester 
proposed the term ‘ plasmogen.’ 

{d) The C^l-wall, — ^In the older conception of 
the cell, which was practically that of a closed 
bag, the wall of the cell figured very prominently. 
But Kageli showed., (1845) that some vegetable 
cells were destitute of Avails, Leydig (1857) de- 
fined the cell in respect to its sulistan.ee, Scbultze 


and others described naked Protozoa, and the 
progress of the ‘protoplasmic movement’ led to 
the abandonment of the position that the wall was 
a necessary or important part of the cell. In 
many cells, indeed, a limiting layer is very cleaily 
present, and a sheath or cyst is especially charac- 
teiistic of passive cells. Plant -cells aie almost 
always distinguished by the possession of a limit- 
ing wall, of definite chemical composition, consist- 
ing of what is known as cellulose. An analogous 
wall occasionally occurs round animal cells. In 
the latter, however, the membrane is usually a 
comparatively slight thing, and may arise (1) 
from an aggregation of the threads and knots of 
the framework; (2) as a cuticle or capsule formed 
from the matrix or ground substance ; (3) from a 
combination of both these elements. Leydig has 
shown that in a very wide series of animal cells 
the membrane, such as it is, is penetrated by small 
hut definite pores. It is very important fmthev 
to remember that both in plants and animals the 
cells are in a great number of cases connected with 
one another by intercellular bridges of protoplasm, 
and are in nowise to he thought of as closed hags. 
The cell-wall of plants, Avhich, be it again noted, 
is a definite chemical substance, groAvs in extent 
and thickness by an intricate organic process, in 
the couise of which new infinitesimal elements 
form apparently as intercalations between the old. 
The growth is in very many cases far from uni- 
form ; pits, ridges, and manifold kinds of sculptni- 
ing thus appear, and give rise to numerous detailed 
variations. The formation of new boundaxies when 
a cell divides is a question of much difficulty ; but 
in plant, and apparently in some animal, cells the 
formation of a ‘cellular plate’ is one of the last 
events in the dividing process. 

III. Physiology q/ the Cell , — ^When the entire 
organism is simply a cell, as in most of the Proto- 
zoa and Protopnyta, all the vital piocesses which 
in higher forms have their seat in special sets of 
cells, known as tissues and organs, are of couise 
discharged by the unit-mass. Thus a unicellular 
organism like the Amoeba takes in potential 
eneigy in nutrition, changes its food into avail- 
able foim in digestion, and expends eneigy in 
internal movements and in locomotion. As in 
any higher oiganism the oxygen requiied for the 
oxidative splitting up of organic molecules, the 
air for the vital flame, is taken in by the absorp- 
tion known as respiration, and the waste carbonic 
acid gas is in an essentially similar way got rid 
of. Further, more solid ‘ ashes ’ of the vital com- 
bustion are formed in the Amoeba and in other 
actively living cells, and may pass out in excre- 
tion along with the refuse of unusable food- 
material. The absence of a circulating fluid, of 
digestive glands, nerves, sense-organs, lungs, 
kidneys, and the like, does not in any Avay 
lestrict the vital functions of a unicellular organ- 
ism. All goes on as usual, only with gi eater 
chemical complexity, since all the different pro- 
cesses have hut a unit-mass of protoplasm in 
which they occur. The physiology of independent 
cells, instead of being very sim^e, must be very 
complex, just because stiucture or differentiation 
is all but absent. It is, however, possible to ex- 
press the manifold processes in a comparatively 
simple way by remembering what Claude Bernard 
was one of the fiist clearly to emphasise, that 
vital processes must he really only twofold — 
building up and breaking down of living matter. 
On the one hand the protoplasm or real living 
matter (probably a mixtui*e of proteids) is being 
by a series of chemical ^ processes built up ; on 
the other hand, in activity it is breaking down. 
The income of food or energy is, at the expense 
of the cellular organism, gradually raised into 
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more and more complex and unstable compounds, 
until the genuine most complex and most un- 
stable living matter itself ^ is reached. On the 
opposite side, with libeiation of energy in the 
form of work, this living matter breaks down 
into simpler and simpler substances, until only 
the work, the waste products, and heat remain 
as the equivalent of the income of enei^y or food 
on the other side of the life-equation. On the one 
hand theie are constiuctive processes, on the other 
destiuctive; chemical syntliesis and chemical dis- 
solution is another expiession of the contrast; 
while the two sets of piocesses are in more modem 
language respectively termed anabolism and kata- 
bolism (see Protoplasm). 

But only a few cells, comparatively speaking, 
live a fiee and independent life. The majority are 
component elements in higlier unities. In these 
the oiiginal many-sidedness of function is more 
or less lost, or at any rate in abeyance, and that 
exactly in propoition to their degree of subordina- 
tion. Even in individual cells there is a tendency, 
obviously within narrow limits, towards differen- 
tiation — that is, to the restriction and specialisa- 
tion of certain paits for certain functions. But 
when the cells form elements of a larger whole, 
the division of labour finds full effect. Fiom 
position and other conditions the cells cease to be 
uniform or metaphorically many-sided. Certain 
sets predominate in contractility, others in iriita- 
bility, others in secretion, others again in storage, 
and so on. In such cases one function predominates 
over the others, which are subordinate or only 
dormant possibilities. Thus arise muscle -cells, 
nerve-cells, glandular cells, fat-cells, and the like. 
Compared with Amoebae, those cells must have a 
simpler physiology ; they may have gained in com- 
plexity of structure, but have lost in manifoldness 
of function. The aggregation of similar cells, 
usually with one predominant habit or function, 
results in the formation of tissues (see Biology, 
Embryology, Function, Physiology, Repro- 
duction, and cognate articles in this work). 

One general physiological fact may, however, 
be refened to which will greatly assist in under- 
standing the life both of independent cells and 
of those which form the elements of tissues. A 
survey of the unit-organisms, both among plants 
and animals, reveals the existence of three well- 
marked phases. Some cells are emphatically 
active, equipped with motile lashes ( cilia or 
flagella), and obviously liberal in their expendi- 
ture of energy. Others are just the reverse of 
this, emphatically passive, wrapped up in them- 
selves and without motile processes, obviously 
economical in their expenditure, conservative of 



Fig. 5. — Phases of Cell-life. (After Geddes.) 
Development of passive or resting, intemediate (amoeboid), 
and active (motile) states. 

their income. A third set form a mean between 
these two extremes, are neither encysted like the 
latter nor lashed like the former, but furnished 
with the relatively slow moving processes charac- 
teiistic of Amoebae, and living in a via media be- 
108 


tween activity and passivity. These three types 
may he termed respectively ciliated, encysted, and 
amoeboid, or active, passive, and moderate. That 
these types generally correspond to the thiee 
great divisions of the Protozoa shows that they 
1‘epiesent the thiee main possibilities of cellular 
life. Now in the veiy simplest forms all the three 
phases occur in one life-history ; no step has, as it 
weie, been taken in any one of the three direc- 
tions ; the piimitive cells are in a state of physio- 
logical indiffeience. What has happened in the 
higher classes of Protoza — Infusorians, Grega- 
rinids, Rhizopods — is that one phase has been 
accentuated to the more or less marked sub- 
ordination of the others. Not that the emphatic 
adoption of one line of cell-life excludes the others ; 
they may in fact occur as temporaiy stages, or as 
pathological deviations. 

But while simple observation is sufficient to 
establish the existence of a cycle of phases in 
the life of primitive cellular organisms, such as 
Protomyxa, and the existence of three main lines 
of specialisation among the Protozoa, the import- 
ance of this conception of a ‘cell-cycle’ becomes 
increased and justified when the facts are con- 
sidered physiologically. If we stait from a simple 
cell, sucn as an Amoeba, it is evident enough, from 
what has been already said as to the twofold 
nature of all vital processes, that the principal 
physiological possibilities are the three phases 
above indicated. On the one hand, with pie- 
ponderance of income over expenditure, of con- 
structive over destiuctive changes, of anabolism 



Fig. 6. — ^Protomyxa : 

1, encysted; 2, dividing; 8, spoies escaping as ciliated bodies 
passing into 4, amoeboid state ; 5, ‘ plasmodium ’ forming from 
fusion of amoeboid cells. 

over katabolism, the cell must tend to become 
laiger in size, more weighted with stored material, 
more sluggish or passive in habit, and moie 
rounded in form. But if the reverse takes place, 
the cell will tend to become less bulky, moie 
active or locomotor in habit, and moie elongated 
in form. The sweated -off cyst of the formei, 
the motile processes of the latter, are expres- 
sions of exactly opposite constitutions and condi- 
tions. A thiid physiological possibility remains— 
that, namely, of continuing in a position of average 
equilibrium between income and expenditure, be- 
tween anabolism and katabolism, in a middle way 
between the fitful fever of extreme ciliated activity 
and the sluggish sleep of encysted passivity. 

Now if we take these two facts — ^the existence 
of a primitive cycle through which cells tend to 



Fig. 7. — The Cycle of Cell-life : 
a, encysted ; ciliated ; c, amceboid ; d, plasinodial. 


pass, and the existence of three main physiological 
possibilities which lie behind the cycle — we are in 
a better position to understand both the changes 
exhibited in normal and pathological conditions 
by individual cells, and the various forms of cells 
as they occur in the tissues of the higher qiganisms. 
Thus lashed cells such as those of the windpipe of 
mammals, the skin of many lower worms, the 
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inside of a Hydra, the male elements of most 
animals and many lower plants, emphasise one 

g hase in the cycle, and it is not surprising^ to 
nd that in certain conditions they may sink 
down into the amoeboid type. Or, again, the 
amoeboid character of young ova, preceding the 
more passive and encysted condition of the mature 
cells, IS in view of the * cell-cycle ’ a most natural 
procedure. In many cases artificial stimulus of 
various kinds has been shown to make cells 
pass from one phase to another of the primitive 
life-cycle theoretically possible to all. In the 
same way the preponderance of cellulose in cells 
encysted is a natural character of the passive 
plants, and the insheathed cells of many animal 
tissues may be similarly expressed as an exhibition 
of the same passive phase. But it is enough here 
to point out the possibility of classifying and in- 
terpreting the various cells composing the tissues 
of higher organisms in terms of an original life- 
cycle, or deeper still in terms of those twofold pro- 
toplasmic possibilities which lie behind all forms 
and phases whether of cells, tissues, or organisms 
themselves. This conception of a cell-cycle is due 
to Geddes (see Bibliography at end of article). 

The activity or metabolism of the cell is mani- 
fold, like that of the organism as a whole. There 
is upbuilding and down-breaking, oxidation and 
1 eduction, secretion and excretion, and so forth. 
All-important is the complicated unending series 
of fermentative changes. In all this intra-cellular 
activity there are active inter-relations between 
cytoplasm and nucleoplasm, which co-operate like 
the members of a firm. It has been experimentally 
proved that the nucleus is in some cases at least 
quite indispensable ; it plays an important part in 
the nutrition and respiration of the cell ; it some- 
times seems to act like a controlling centre. 

Cell-dimsion . — ^When the vital piocesses are so 
related that income and upbuilding exceed ex- 
penditure and dissimilation, the cell must obviously 
accumulate capital and increase in size. In some 
cases the cell may expand into relatively gigantic 
proportions, as in the alga Botrydium and in 
many eggs. Growth, however, brings a nemesis 
with it, this namely, that the mass to be kept alive 
increases more rapidly than the surface through 
which the vital processes are accomplished. In 



spherical cells the former increases as the cube, 
the latter as the square of the radius. The bigger 
S®ts, the more difficult do its conditions 
of life become. The supplies of food and oxygen, 
tne means of accomplishing purification and the 
^e, cannot keep pace with the growth of the 
living mass if the surface increase only at a 


much less rapid rate. A limit of growth is thus 
reached. The cell must stop growing, or go on 
growing at an increasing risk, or in some way 
restore the balance between mass and surface. 
This last course is the one most frequently- 
exhibited— the cell divides. However this may 
he effected, the result is in all cases the same 
— namely, the i eduction of mass, and coriespond- 
ing increase of surface. Like other oiganisms, the 
cell-organism repioduces at its limit of growth. 
This rationale of cell -division, due especially to 
Herbert Spencer, is obviously clearest in reference 
to free-living cells like Protozoa, Protophy ta, blood- 
corpuscles, reproductive cells, and the like, but the 
general principle holds good throughout. 

It is evident, however, that such considerations 
as the above go to justify rather than to explain 
cell-division. They show why the cell ought to 
divide, not how it does. The physiological cause 
of cell-division is unknown. In its very simplest 
expressions, indeed, the riddle may be partly lead. 
In a simple and primitive Protozoon like Schizo- 
genes^ the protoplasm seems literally to break. 
Irregular fissures appear, as well they might if a 
condition of unstable vital equilibiium has been 
reached, and portions of the substance are cleft 
apart from the main mass. From such a case to 
the separation of multiple buds, which are little 
more tban overflowings of too large a cell, or to the 
commoner occurience of simple budding, is no great 
step. The difficulty begins, however, when we 
consider the oidinary cell-division, which appears 
in most cases as an intricate and orderly process, 
including a well-defined series of nuclear changes. 

Modes of Cell-division , — After absti acting the 
rare occurrence of almost mechanical ruptures 
and of overflow buds, various modes of oiderly 
division remain to be noticed, (a) The cell may 
give off a bud, usually smaller than itself. With 
this a portion of the nucleus is usually associated, 
as in many Protozoa; or the process may occur 
apart from demonstrable nucleus. (6) Division 
into two is by far the most frequent mode of 
multiplication, and occurs all but universally. In 
a small minority of cases the division is accom- 
plished without any intricate nuclear change, the 
cell being in an apparently simple way divided 
into two, with half of the nucleus ia each 
daughter - cell. Such divisions are said to be 
‘direct.’ In most cases the nucleus, appaiently 
taking the initiative, undergoes a striking series 
of orderly changes before the division is perfect. 
This is the commonly observed condition, and 
such divisions are teimed ‘indirect.* (c) But in 
many cases the division occurs in a very different 
way, being not single but multiple. From one 
cell more than two daughter-cells aiise simultane- 
ously, and that not by external cleavage, but by 
internal multiplication. Such a mode of multipli- 
cation is termed endogenous division or ‘ free ’ cell- 
formation, and is well seen in many Fungi and 
Algae. It may be compared with the ordinaiy 
process by defining it as division taking place in 
limited space and time, since the daughter-cells 
arise within the mother-cell, and simultaneously, 
not successively. It is, in many cases at least, pre- 
ceded by the rapid division of the nuclei, to foim 
centres round each of which protoplasmic material 
then becomes aggregated. 

Karyohinesis , — One of the most beautiful results 
of modern histology is the demonstration of the 

t eneral unity of process which obtains in the 
ivwion of all kinds of cells. Whether the subject 
of investigation be the pollen-cells of a plant, the 
skin of a tadpole, the developing ovum, or the 
growth of any^ organ, the same process of ordinary 
indii'ect division may be observed to take place 
along essentially similar lines. This, though but 
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a natural consequence of common descent and 
similar conditions, is not without its maivel when 
the complexity of the piocess (see below) receives 
due consideration. Even in detail there is in 
structural as well as in physiological changes a 
deep-seated unity of process. But while the 
essential similaiity of all cases of simple ‘indiiect’ 
division must be allowed, it is necessaiy to lecog- 
nise that in minor details very manifold variations 
occur. 

The eventful changes in ordinary cell-division are 
as follows. The nuclear membrane disappears, 
the chromatin reticulum becomes a coil (a spireme 
thread), the coil takes the form of a definite 
number of chromatin elements or chromosomes 
(twenty -four in man, salamander, and lily). These 
become disposed in a star, lying flat at the equator 



Fig. 9. — Diagram of Cell-divibion. 

The dark bodies are the readily stained chromosomes ; the small 
bodies are the two centrosoraes which play an important part 
in the nuclear division or karyokiiiesis. 1, The resting nucleus 
with the chromatin in a network. 2, The chromatin in a skein 
or spireme. The centrosome is dividing, 3, The chromatin 
has divided into eliroinosoraes, lu this case eight. 4, The 
chromosomes form an equatorial plate; a spindle of fine 
threads is formed. 5, Bach chromosome splits into two. 
6, The U-shaped halves pass to the opposite poles. 7, The 
chromosomes reach the poles. 8, The cell divides into two 
across the equator of the spindle. 9, There is nuclear recon- 
struction in each of the two daughter-cells. 


of the cell, and are often seen as U-shaped loops 
with the free ends turned outwards. 

Meanwhile the centrosome has divided into 
two, and one lies at each pole of the cell. ITine 
achromatin threads run from centiosome to centio- 
some (spindle -fibres) and from centrosomes to 
chromosomes (mantle-fibres), and there are also 
astial rays from each centrosome into the adjacent 
cytoplasm. The formation of the equatorial plate 
ends the prophase. 

Each chromosome /becomes cleft longitudinally 
(the metaphase) ^ and each half separates from its 
neighbour. They lie at first near the equator of 
the cell, but they are apparently drawn or diiven 
to the opposite poles. The single star thus forms 
two daughter-stars (diastroid stage), which separate 


faither and farther fiom one another towards the 
opposite poles, remaining connected, however, by 
delicate achromatin threads. The retiiing to the 
poles is called the anaphase. 

Each daughter-star is reconstituted into a coil 
or leticulum for each daughter-cell, for the cell- 
substance has been constricted meanwhile at light 
angles to the transverse axis of the nucleai spindle. 
A double cell-plate is sometimes laid down at the 
equator. Each daughter-nucleus passes into the 
normal vegetative phase; the spindle disappears, 



iig. 10. — Yaiious Types of Cells : 

], A collared flagellate cell fioiii a sponge ; 2, a ciliated epithelial 
cell ; 8, a spermatozoon ; 4, a Trypanosome, tlie cause of sleep- 
ing-sickness ; 5, a smootk muscle cell ; 6, an amoeba ; 7, a 
nerve-cell with many processes ; 8, cartilage cells surrounded 
by a homogeneous matrix ; 9, the egg-cell of a sea-nrchiii with 
radial disposition of granules ; 10, pavement epithelial cells. 
The dark body is in all cases the nucleus of the cell. 

and the centrosomes may also vanish. The recon- 
struction is called the telophase. The essential fact 
is the exact halving of the nuclear niateiial between 
the two daughter-cells, the onljr exception being 
the ‘meiotic* or reducing division which occuis 
during the maturation of the ovum and spermato- 
zoon, where the net result is the reduction of the 
chromosomes to half the normal number. 

Death. — It seems tolerably certain, as Weis- 
mann and others have suggested, that the unicel- 
lular Protozoa are in the great majoritjr of cases 
practically immortal. These simple organisms have 
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110 ‘ body ’ to keep up, in their functions they appear 
to be continually self -recuperative, and except 
fiom entirely abnormal conditions such cells prob- 
ably never die. The pool in which they live may 
dry up for ever, or other animals may swallow and 
digest them, but such casualties are very difieient 
fiom natural death. They may indeed lose their 
individuality by doubling in division, or the whole 
cell may bieak up into spores, but Avhere there is 
nothing to be buried we can hardly speak of death. 
It seems, in fact, justifiable to say that death began 
with the formation of a many-celled body. Even 
there, a certain amount of immortality may be 
claimed for the reproductive cells, which, becoming 
separate from the paient organism, proceed to 
divide into a body wliicli will of course eventually 
die, but also into reproductive cells, which, as some 
of them at least will form again fresh organisms 
and reproductive cells, may be said to be links in 
a continuous and immortal cellular chain. But 
leaving aside the really immortal Protozoa, and the 
logically immortal successful reproductive elements, 
it must be allowed that cells, like organisms, die. 
And that not only with the body as a whole, 
but by themselves. Certain superficial cells are 
constantly being brushed off and replaced by 
others; the red blood-corpuscles break up in the | 
fluid; others become hardened in death into I 
the ‘ mummified ’ cells of supporting and epidermic 
sti'uctures ; others surrender themselves into mucus 
or in the ejection of lassoes as in the Ccelenteiates ; 
others practically die away into fat and reserve 
products, or may in manifold ways degenerate. 
Many surfaces, especially in secreting rejdons of 
the body, exhibit continual death of ceUs, and 
regeneration by the division of the survivois. 

Modern, Aspect of the Study of the Cell . — ^With 
the improvement of appliances and the perfect- 
ing of staining methods, the study of wie cell 
has become at once more accurate and more com- 
plex. On the one hand, the labours of the eaily 
histologists are being amplified and corroborated 
with ceaseless industry. The forms of cells in 
different animals and tissues, the minutiae of their 
structure, the processes observed in their multipli- 
cation, are being each year more and more per- 
fectly investigated. On the other hand, the study 
of structure is being increasingly supplemented by 
a study of the associated protoplasmic changes— 
both physical and chemical. 

Practical Study. — To gain a preliminary aquaint- 
ance with the cell, the student should examine with 
a good microscope — ( 1 ) Free cells as seen in unicel- 
lular plants, such as yeast, green mould, simple 
algm, or in pollen grains, &c. ; in unicellular 
animals like Amc&ba^, Paramecium^ Vorticella ; in 
the elements of the blood ; in the ova of animals, as 
found in spawn of frog, &c. (2) Simple vegetable 
tissues as seen in root-hairs, transparent leaves, 
epidermis of plants, and common fresh- water algm 
like Spirogyra; simple animal tissues readily ob- 
tained from frog, earthworm. Hydra, and the like. 
For research in details of structures, staining and 
section-cutting must be resorted to. 

lAttraturt. — (1) For history, see Biologt, Botany, 
Embryology, Physiology, Protoplasm; M'Kendnck, 
On the Modem Cell-theory (1888) ; J. Arthur Thomson, 
The Science of ii/e (1899). (2) For cell-structure and 
cell-division, see especially E. B. Wilson, The Cell %n 
“ Development and in Inheritance ( 1900). ( 3 ) For general 
^ysiology of the cell, see Verworn, Oeneral Physiology ; 
O. Hertwig, General Biology ; P. Geddes, ‘Restate- 

Cell-theory,’ Proe. Boy. Soc. Pdin. (1883); 
A. Macfadyen, The Cell as the Unit of Inf e (1908) ; Don- 
caster, An Introduction to the Study of Cytology, (1920). 

Celle. See Zell. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, goldsmith, sculptor, and 
engraver, and author of one of the most interest- 


ing autobiographies ever written, was born 3d 
November 1500 in Florence, a city which he was 
forced to quit in early life through having taken 
part in ‘an affray.’ He then travelled to Home, 
where his skill as an artist in metal- woik gained 
him the favour of the highest nobles aiid^ j)! elates. 
By his own account he was as expert with swoi d 
and dagger as with his goldsmith’s tools, and he 
had apparently no scruple in murdering or maim- 
ing any who endeavoured to thwart him. He 
states that at the siege of Rome in 1527 it was 
he who killed the Constable Bourbon, and that he 
aftei wards shot down the Prince of Oian^e before 
the castle of St Angelo. He stood high in favour 
with Pope Clement VII., but Avas eventually llimg 
into prison for the murder of a rival goldsmith. 
In 1534 he was pardoned and set free by Paul III., 
who wished him to engrave dies in the mint ; soon 
afterwards, having spoken contemptuously of the 
pope’s artistic tastes, he was cast into an oiibUctte 
of St Angelo. He escaped through his knowledge 
of the castle’s vaults, but was immediately re- 
captured, and was only saved from the pope’s 
vengeance by the in tei cession of Caidinal d^Este. 
For some years he lived alternately in Rome and 
Florence, Mantua and Naples. In 1537 he was 
honourably received at the court of Francis I. of 
France, but soon returned to Florence, where he 
worked under the patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
and where he executed his famous bronze ‘Per- 
seus with the Head of Medusa.* He began to write 
his autobiography in 1558, and died at Floience 
13th February 1571. 

The autobiography was translated into German by 
Goethe (1803), into English by T. Boscoe (1822), J. A. 
Symonds (1887), Miss Anne Macdonell (1903), and 
B. H. H. Oust (1910). See monographs by Eugdne Plon 
(1882) and ‘the author of the Life of Sir Kenelm Digby’ 
(1899). 

Celluloid is an artificial substance largely used 
as a substitute for ivory, horn, tortoise-shell, and 
similar natura]^roducts. Its discovery is usually 
attributed to Efyatt of New York, U.S. ; but it 
ajjpears to have been pie])ared at an eailier date 
(1885) by Parkes of Birmingham, The raw 
materials for its preparation consist of camphor 
and nitrated cotton, commonly termed pyioxylin. 
Camphor, of course, is a natural product, hut 
pyroxylin is piepared by the nitration of cellulose 
under proper conditions. Only a certain type of 
cellulose is suitable for this purpose — namely, the 
Alpha cellulose, which forms the greater proportion 
of the mateiial of wliich the cotton fibre is built up 
(see Cellulose). The cotton fibre may he used 
in any convenient form, as ‘linters’ or suitable 
waste, but this should be free, or almost free, from 
oil or grease and every kind of foreign body. The 
clean fibre is then immersed in a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids which ‘ nitrates ’ the cellulose. 
In this process some of the hydrogen atoms are 
replaced by the ‘ nitroxyl ’ groups, which may be- 
represented by the formula (NO 2 ), and the pro- 
perties of the resulting nitrated cotton depend on 
the extent to which the hydrogen atoms are 
replaced — that is, on the number of NO 2 groups 
introduced. The ^maximum number will he six, 
assuming that the cellulose molecule contains 
twelve carbon atoms. Hence the most highly 
nitrated cotton consists of the hexanitrate. This 
substance, although suited for explosive purposes, 
cannot be used for celluloid, as a somewhat lower 
degree of nitration is needed if a soluble product is 
required. Consequently the proportions of nitric 
and sulphuric acids and time of immersion are so 
proportioned as to produce a tetra- or penta- 
nitrated cellulose. One receipt gives a mixture 
of two parts nitric acid and five parts sulphuiio 
acid, in which the cotton is immersed for twenty 
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minutes at a temperature of about 30° C. The 
cotton is then removed from the acid, well squeezed, 
and plunged into a large volume of water. A long 
washing with fresh supplies of water follows, and ! 
when free from the last traces of acid the fibre is j 
dried. The next process consists in making an 
intimate mixture of the nitrated cotton with the 
camphor — two or more parts of the former with 
one of the latter. The mixture of the two sub- 
stances is facilitated by the addition of a small 
quantity of a solvent, such as alcohol, and the 
mixing is carried out by means of mechanical 
appliances — for instance, the mixing-rolls similar 
to those used in the paint, inda-rubfo, and other 
industries. 

Celluloid is frequently described as an intimate 
mechanical mixture of nitrated cotton and camphor ; 
but on working together they have the appearance 
of melting into one another, and the product has 
a very different appearance and properties from 
the original constituents. There is certainly no 
chemical combination, as the camphor can be sepa- 
rated by suitable solvents ; on the other hand, 
modern research has revealed the fact that bodies 
are frequently more closely associated with one 
another than in merely mechanical admixture 
without necessarily being in chemical combination. 
The camphor in celluloid may be detected by any 
one taking the trouble to rub a piece of celluloid 
as smartly as possible on his knee until the surface 
begins to get hot, when the odour of camphor will 
be at once apparent. Attempts have been made 
to substitute some other substance for the cam- 
phor, which is the expensive ingredient of celluloid, 
but without success. Nor can the so-called artificial 
camphor be used. Celluloid has many valuable 
properties. It has just that degree of hardness 
and elasticity which allows it to be cut, turned, 
polished, and worked in almost any fashion. It 
can also be moulded or pressed to any shape 
by simply softening it in hot water. Prepared as 
above, it is translucent or transparent ; but minerals, 
pigments, and colours may be introduced in the 
process of manufacture, and by working up together 
sheets of different colours or different degrees of 
opacity it is possible to make excellent imitations 
01 the move expensive natural products, more 
articularly ivory and tortoise-shell. The great 
rawback attending its use is its inflammabuity ; 
on the other hand, it is not explosive even under 
pressure, and can therefore be worked with a 
hammer or ground between rolls. Various processes 
suggested for producing a non-inflammable cellu- 
loid have resulted in failure; but more success 
has recently attended efforts to produce other 
products — e.g. ‘galalith,’ ‘syrolit,’ and ‘boroid,’ 
which are non-inflammable, and may serve as sub- 
stitutes for celluloid for certain purposes. 

Celluloily a fibre made in Germany direct from 
wood-pulp during the Great War as a substitute 
for jute, cotton, and other fibres. 

Cellulose may be regarded as the basis or 
framework of the vegetable kingdom (see Cell, 
Leap, Tissues, Vegetable Physiology, Wood). 
From an economic point of view cellulose is, in 
one or other of its forms, a substance of world- wide 
industrial importance. In nature it is either found 
in an already isolated state as cotton or in associa- 
tion with other organic bodies, from which it has 
to be separated by chemical or mechanical means, 
as in the case of flax. In both the above cases 
pure normal eellulose is the ultimate product. 
These forms of normal cellulose are two of the 
chief staples of the textile industries. A further 
source of pure cellulose, but of a different nature, 
is derived from the chemical treatment of wood, 
chiefly conifers (see Paper). 


As a raw product, cellulose may be regarded 
as existing either as (a) normal cellulose — e.g, 
cotton ; (6) pecto-cellulose — e.g. flax ; (c) ligno-cel- 
lulose— e.g. wood and jute ; and (c?)adipo-celjulose 
— e.g cork. From the three former, cellulose is in 
the arts isolated in a pure white state, as («) 
bleached cotton goods ; (&) bleached linen and (c) 
bleached wood cellulose respectively. In the j ute in - 
dustry, in the finished goods, the fibres are retained 
in their unisolated condition as ligno- cellulose. 
All the vegetable textile fibres of commerce have 
therefoie cellulose as their basis, with or without 
their encrusting materials. 

Cellulose, especially normal cellulose, is an ex- 
tremely inert substance, and much more so than 
those substances with which it is associated in the 
plant; consequently, when vegetable substancef^ 
are submitted to treatment with boiling alkalies 
and afterwards treated with hypochlorites, these 
other associated substances are rendered soluble 
and removed, and cellulose remains as a residue. 
In practice this is generally done by treating with 
solutions of dilute alkalies under pressure, washing 
and bleaching with or without an intermediate 
acid treatment. In the laboratory the isolation 
of cellulose is best performed according to the 
chlorination method upon the following lines. 
Five grams of air-dried plant specimen are boiled 
for one hour in the open rn 200 c.c. of a 1 per cent, 
caustic soda solution. The boiled mass is then 
squeezed out and exposed for one hour to chlorine 

f as; after which it is rinsed and immersed in a 
ilute cold solution of neutral sodium sulphite. 
If the fibre is lignified, the mass will then turn 
a magenta colour. The solution is then made 
distinctly alkaline, with a few drops of strong 
caustic soda, and is boiled for thirty minutes. The 
chlorinated derivative of the non-cellulose portion 
is by this means rendered soluble in the boiled 
liquid, the cellulose being left behind. If there is still 
a quantity of unresolved non-cellulose remaining 
attached to the fibre the chlorination process may 
he repeated. The residue of cellulose fibres is now, 
if necessary, immersed in a weak solution of sodium 
hypochlorite until bleached, and finally washed 
with cold water containing a trace of acetic acid, 
dried and weighed, and the weight calculated as 
a percentage on the original. Cellulose (cotton) 
treated with boiling 1-2 per cent, solution of sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid is converted into a 
friable white mass of hydro^c^lulose. The same 
can be brought about by exposure to the vapours 
of hydrochloric acid. If a piece of wetted cellulose 
fabric (cotton) is dusted over with dry bleaching 
powder and left exposed to moist air for a few" 
days, it becomes ‘ tendered ’ and converted into a 
friable white mass of oxy-cellulose. On treatment 
either with strong nitric acid alone or mixtures of 
concentrated sulphuric or nitric acids, cellulose is 
I converted into nitro ^ cellulose (see Celluloid, 
j Gun-cotton). 

On immersion in a 60-80 per cent, cold sulphuric 
acid solution, cellulose is converted into a gelatin- 
ous mass or hydrate which, if poured into a large 
quantity of cold water immediately after dissolving, 
is precipitated as amyloid. This property is made 
use of in the manufacture of ‘ vegetable parchment,’ 
where a web of waterleaf paper is made to pass 
through a cold bath of 60-80 per cent, sulphuric 
acid, and is subsequently washed free of acid, 
and dried. If conducted under proper conditions, 
and the treatment with sulphuric acid is moie pro- 
longed, glvxiose is formed as a final product. This 
process is largely made use of in commerce. ^ 

Zinc chloride has the power of either partially or 
completely dissolving or gelatinising cellulose in a 
somewhat similar manner to that of sulphuric acid, 
only that the solution, if properly prepared, is not 
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further acted upon by the solvent, and therefore 
the solvent need not be removed immediately in 
order to obtain the regenerated product. This re- 
action, where a partial solution effect only is pro- 
duced, is extensively used in the manufacture of 
‘vulcanised fibre,’ where a web of cotton paper is 
passed through a bath of zinc chloride, reeled into 
several ply to produce the thickness required, and, 
after the lemoval of the zinc chloride by prolonged 
immersion in water, is pressed and dried in the 
form of sheets and rolls. 

One of the early solvents for cellulose, which is 
extensively used in the arts, is that attributed to | 
Schweitzer, but first noticed by Mercer, and known 
as ‘ Schweitzer’s reagent. ’ This can be conveniently 
prepared by adding just sufficient caustic soda j 
solution to a cold solution of copper sulphate to | 

S recipitate the basic salt; after filteiing, the resi- 
ue is dissolved in strong ammonia. This reagent 
dissolves cellulose to a deep-blue viscous solution. 
This reagent, or some modification thereof, is applied 
to Avoven cloth — such as canvas — so as to produce 
partial gelatinisation. The ammonia is then al- 
lowed to evaporate. The product so obtained is 
of a green shade, and is rot-proof ; in one form it 
is known as Willesden canvas, and is largely used 
for hayricks, cart-hoods, &:c. The complete cupx- 
ammonium solution prepared by dissolving cotton 
by the above reagent is extensively used in the 
manufacture of artificial silk and horsehair. See 
Silk (Artificial) 

The effect of weak caustic soda solution upon 
cellulose (cotton), whether hot or cold, is merely 
to remove the extraneous matter. Mercer, how- 
ever, discovered that when the alkali exceeded a 
certain strength a profound change took place, the 
fibres becoming swollen by imbibing the solution. 
For some thirty years the discovery of this pheno- 
rnenon, which was known as ‘mercerisation,’ after 
its discoverer, was made no commercial use of. 
The process of mercerisation is now extensively 
employed in the finish of textiles. The cloth or 
thread is impregnated Avith soda of mercerising 
stiength in such a manner that, Avhen the drying 
is performed under tension, glossy and lustrous 
effects are produced. The mercerisation of textiles 
is now a large industry. 

In 1890-91 Cross, Bevan, and Beadle discovered 
that if cellulose, after mercerisation with caustic 
soda, is exposed to the vapours of carbon bisulphide, 
it becomes gelatinous, and finally dissolves in water 
to a yellow treacly solution, known commercially 
as ‘ viscose.’ This product is the sodium salt of 
cellulose thiocarbonic acid. The chief use of this 
solution is in the manufacture of artificial silk (see 
Silk, Artificial) ; but it is applied to many other 
purposes, notably for the production of transparent 
films. On keeping, viscose spontaneously changes 
into a gelatinous form of cellulose hydrate^ 
Nitro-celluloset already referred to, if suitably 
pr^ared can be dissolved in a mixture of ether 
and alcohol, producing the collodion of commerce 
from which photographic films are produced by the 
evaporation of the solvent. With other solvents, 
such as camphor, nitro’cellulose forms the basis of 
celluloid (see Celluloid). 

Cellulose can be made to combine with acetic 
acid to form cellulose acetate^ which compound is 
soluble m excess of glacial acetic acid and other 
organic solvents. If a solution of the above is 
spread upon glass and immersed in water, the 
solvent IS removed and a film of cellulose acetate 
IS produced, or the film may be produced by the 
evaporation of the solvent with heat. Cetlulose 
acetale nlms can be made to possess extreme thin- 
ness, and are of greater water resistance than those 
produced from cvipr<mimoniurt\, or viscose. Both the 
solution and the films are used in the arts in place 


of collodion and for other industrial purposes. See 
Cross and Bevan, Cellulose (1918). 

Cclosia^ a genus of Amarantacem. See Cocks- 
comb. 

Celsius^ Anders, Swedish astronomer and 
physicist, Avas born at Uppsala, 27tli November 
1701. He was the grandson of Magnus Celsius 
(1621-79 ), professor of astronomy and decipherer of 
the Helsing runes, and nepheAV of Olof, or Olaus, 
Celsius (1670-1756), botanist, professor of theology 
at Uppsala, author of the Hierohotanicon^ and an 
early friend and patron of Linnmus. Anders Celsius 
became in 1730 professor of astronomy at Uppsala. 
Two years later he set out on a scientific tour, 
visiting the observatories of Nurembeig, Rome, 
and Paris. After his return he published his Be 
OhservaUomb'iispro figura telluris deierminanda %n 
Gallia hahitis (Uppsala, 1738). In 1740 he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a splendid observatory erected 
at Uppsala, and there he laboured till his death, 
25th April 1744. The Transactions of the SAvedish 
Academy contain many papers by Celsius on as- 
tronomy and physics. It is, hoAvever, as the first 
constructor (1742) of the thermometer noAV chiefly 
used by scientific men, and in some countries 
generally, that he is best known. In it the space 
between the freezing-point and the boiling-point of 
water is divided into one hundred degrees ; hence 
Celsius’s thermometer is often called the centi- 
grade or centesimal. See Thermometer. — A 
second Olof Celsius (1716-94), historian and poet, 
professor of histoiy at Uppsala and bishop of Lund, 
was a son of the elder Olof. 

CelsilS) a friend of Lucian, a sceptical man of 
the world rather than a philosopher, Platonist, or 
Epicurean, who wrote about 176-180, during the 
persecution of Maicus Aurelius, under the title 
Logos AlUhes (‘true word’), the fiist notable 
polemic against Christianity. The book itself has 
perished ; but fragments of high interest occur as 
miotations in Origen’s Contra Celsum. See Keim, 

[ Uelsus' Wahres Wort (1873); P^lagaud, sur 

Celse ( 1878 ) ; Froude, Short Studies ^ vol. iv. ; Dr 
J. Patrick, Oriqen in Bepily to Celsus (1892) ; and 
the article in Hauck- Herzog. 

Celsus, Aulus ( or Aurelius ) Cornelius {Jlo. 
50 A.D.), a Latin physician, wrote on medicine, 
rhetoric, history, philosophy, Avar, and agriculture. 
His only extant AAmrk is the Be Medicind^ valuable 
as giving an account of the Alexandiian school of 
medicine (ed. by Daremberg, 1859 ; trans. Grieve, 
3ded. 1837). 

Celt, a name sometimes given to the stone or 
bronze ( larely iron ) axe-heads of the early inhabi- 
tants of Europe, derived from what is apparently a 
misreading of Job, xix, 24, in the Vulgate, where 
celte, understood to mean ‘with a chisel,’ was lead 
in place of certe, ‘ verily ’ ( corresponding to the 
‘for ever’ of the English Bible). Celte ov celtis 
not elsewhere found in Latin. See Flint Imple- 
ments, Stone Age, Bronze Age. 

Celtibe'ri, a brave and powerful people of 
ancient Spain, supposed to have sprung from a 
blending of the aboriginal Ibeiians with Celtic 
invaders from Gaul. They inhabited a large 
inland district of the peninsula, corresponding 
to the south-Avest half of Aragon, nearly the 
Avhole of Cuenca and Soria, and a great part of 
Burgos, hut the name Celtiberia had often a wider 
signification, including the country as far south as 
the sources of the Guadalquivir. The Celtiberi 
were divided into four tribes, the chief the Arevacse 
and Lusones, and were unquestionably one of the 
bravest and noblest peoples in the peninsula. Their 
cavalry and infantry were equally excellent. For 
many years they withstood the efforts of the 
Romans to subdue them, and it Avas not till after 
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fche death of Sertorius (72 B.O.) that they began to 
adopt the Roman language, dress, and manners. 
The chief cities were Legobriga, the capital; 
Bilbilis, the birthplace of Martial ; and Numantia, 
destroyed by Scipio Africanus after a desperate ten 
years’ resistance, 133 B.c. 

Celtic Ornament, a peculiar development of 
the system of iron-age decoration prevalent in the 
British Isles. Its history is divided into two 
periods by the introduction of Christianity, which 
engrafted on the older style a number of new ele- 
ments of decoration brought into the country with 
the manuscripts of the gospels and psalters, and 
supplied new forms for the display of these ele- 
ments, such as churches and crosses, shrines, bells, 
and crosiers. In its pre-Christian stages, ranging 
approximately from two or three centuries before 
the Christian era to about the end of the 6th 
century A.D., it appears principally in connection 
with the metal mountings of harness and horse- 
trappings, and on shields, sword-sheaths, mirrors, 
armlets, and other articles of personal use and 
ornament. The material is usually bronze, but 
occasionally silver or gold. The principal charac- 
teristics of the pre-Christian sMe are its pre- 
ference for elliptical curves and divergent spirals ; 
its use of chased or engraved lines or dots as a 
diaper in the spaces of the general design in 
contrast with other spaces left plain; its use of 
repoiiss6 work, sometimes in very high relief, at 
otlier times in low relief on thm plates riveted 
on in their places in the general design ; the 
production of peculiar patterns often in excess- 
ively high relief in the casting ; and the employ- 
ment of champ-lev^ enamels of red, yellow, blue, 
and green, and settings of coloured vitreous pastes. 
One of the finest examples of such settings occurs 
in the decoration of an oval shield of bronze, from 
the bed of the Thames, ornamented with Celtic 
patterns in relief, enriched by twenty-seven set- 
tings of red enamel, kept in their places by small 
cruciform ornaments of bronze riveted in the centre 
of each. There are to be seen in the National 
Museums of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
enamelled shields, sword-sheaths, and ornaments 
of horse-trappings in bronze, of great beauty 
and excellence both of design and workmanship, 
and other articles in bronze, silver, or gold, orna- 
mented in repousse work or in relief with or 
without enamel as an enrichment, found in many 
parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in pagan 
grave-mounds, in crannogs or lake-dv/ellin^, in 
earth-houses, in the beds of lakes and rivers, or in 
casual deposits under the soil for concealment. In 
Kemble’s Horce Ferales Mr A. W. Fianks of 

the British Museum figured in colours many of the 
best of these remarkable products of the earliest 
known process of ckamp-t&v6 enamelling, and ad- 
duced evidence to show that it and this peculiar 
style of Celtic ornament which accompanies it 
were of indigenous orim, and at this early 
period peculiar to the British Isles, The re- 
markable development of Celtic ornament which 
succeeded the introduction of Christianity was 
characterised by the association of interlaced 
work and fretwork with the elliptical curves 
and divergent spirals which up to that time 
had been the principal elements of Celtic design. 
To these were occasionally added a step-l&e 
pattern, and diapers of the Z and I shaped patterns 
sometimes seen m Chinese decoration. The inter- 
laced work was elaborated with excessive care mto 
patterns, presenting an infinite variety of combina- 
tions pleasing to the eye, and capable of being 
harmoniously treated in colours. It was^ some- 
times a simple ribbon-like band, which might be 
plain, or divided in the middle, or divided into 
three by lines close to the margin ; or the inter- 


laciog band might be replaced by an elongated 
animal form with its feet, its tail, and its top-knot 
drawn out to mterlace with each other, and with 
the corresponding parts of other lacertine forms, 
the whole forming a diaper of imaintly Expressed 
and complicated construction. The fretwork was 
also elaborated with much ingenuity into most 
complicated patterns, a special feature of the style 
being its partiality for diagonal frets and patterns 
produced by combinations of oblique lines, in direct 
contrast to the fretwork of Greek and Roman art, 
which was essentially rectangular. The elliptical 
curves and divergent spirals of the older style, 
which had received their chief expression in the 
solid forms proper to metal- work, were found to be 
equally capable of adaptation to the purposes of 
the illuminator, and by a similar process of com- 
bination and elaboration they also produced 
patterns and diapers of inexhaustible variety and 
beauty A fecial feature of Celtic decoration 
was its tendency to divide the surface to be 
decorated into a series of panels, each of which 
was treated as a separate whole. The finest 
examples of Celtic ornament are unquestionably 
to be found in the grandly illuminated pages of 
manuscript copies of the Gospels, from the 8th to 
the 10th century. Of these the most famous for 
the elaborate nature of their ornament and the 
beauty of their colouring are the Book of Kells 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels in the British Museum. Of enamelled 
metal- work in this period there may be mentioned 
the Arda^h Chalice, perhaps the most elaborate 
and beautiful of all the products of Celtic art, the 
Lismore Crosier, and the Monymusk Shrine. Ex- 
amples of filigree-work, and cnasing or engraving 
in gold and silver of the highest excellence are 
found in the Tara Brooch, the Ardagh Brooches, 
the Rogart Brooches, and the Hunterston Brooch, 
the Shrine of St Patrick’s BeU, the Shrine of 
St Manchan, and the Cross of Cong. The approx- 
imate dates of the metal-work of the highest excel- 
lence range from the 10th to the 12th century. 
The incised stone slabs and sculptured crosses of 
Scotland and Ireland range from the 9th to the 
12bli century. For illustrations, see Bbooch, Cross, 
Sculptured Stones. Sir Arthur Evans, D6che- 
lette, and Coffey {.New Grange^ 1912) hold that the 
spiral ornament spread from Crete to the mainland, 
along the Moldau and Elbe to the Baltic and Scan- 
dinavia, and thence to the British Isles (early in 
the Bronze Age— -not through Spain and France), 
and from Ireland to Brittany. 

See Romilly Allen’s Geliic Art (1904) ; Kemble’s Noroe 
FeraUs (new ed. 1863) ; Anderson’s Scotland in Early 
Christian and Fagan Times (1881-83); Westwood’s 
Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
Manuscripts (1868) ; O’Neill’s Fme Arts of Ancient Ire- 
land (1863), and Sculptured Crosses of Ancient Ireland 
(1857); Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland (1856 and 
1867) ; and Miss Stokes’s Early Christian Art in Ireland 
(1887), and Six Months %n the Apennines (1892), in 
which last work Celtic Christian art is largely derived 
from the Byzantine art of Italy. 

Celts* The Celtic nations of antiquity had no 
comprehensive name. Those of the Continent were 
called Gain hy the Romans, and less usually Celtoe, 
The Greek equivalents for these terms were Galatod 
or Galatse, and Keltoi or Celti. But neither Greeks 
nor Romans regarded the British Isles as belonging 
to the Celtic world. They were situated outside 
it, and lay over against it in the sea; still it 
was known to men like Julius Caesar that certain 
portions of Britain were inhabited by Celts in the 
sense of (^alli or Belgae. 

Celtic ethnology involves many difficult q^uestions, 
and we shall speak of them in this article mostly 
according to the more palpable distinctions of speech ; 
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and in order to proceed as much as possible from the 
known to the unknown, we begin by classifying 
their idioms. These, whether dead or still spoken, 
belong to the Aryan or Indo-European family of 
languages, and those of them spoken m modern times 
divide themselves into two groups— viz. Goidelic 
and Brythonic. (1 ) The Goidelic group embraces 
the dialects termed Gaelic, that is to say, Iiish 
Gaelic, or Irish as it is now more freq[uently and 
briefly called ; Manx Gaelic, or the Gaelic dialect 
not yet extinct in the Isle of Man ; and Scottish 
Gaelic, or the Gaelic spoken in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. In ordinary Scottish and Eng- 
lish pai lance this is what is understood by the word 
Gaelic when it is used without any qualification. 
In order to resist one of the delusions to which 
charlatans are always leading the unwaty, it is 
right to say that tlie words Gael and QaeLic have 
nothing to do with Galli, Gael is the simplified 
English spelling of a word which is now written 
in Scottisn and Irish. Gaelic Gaidhealy with an 
evanescent dh ; but the most ancient form known 
of it was Goidely whence the adjective GoideliCy 
which has been resorted to by Celtic scholars as 
applicable equally to all three Gaelic subdivisions 
or the Celtic group here in question. The Celtic 
languages of this group are sometimes also called 
Mrse, a term derived from Erschy a Scots form of 
the adjective Irish. The Goidelic languages con- 
stitute an unmistakable ^oup, and are pretty 
closely related to one another — much more mosely 
than they are to any language of the other Celtic 
group. It must not be assumed that the peoples 
who at any time spoke or speak a Goidelic language 
aie of one Goidelic race or are of the same blood, 
any more than that the Bry thons are. Goidels have 
mixed with Ibeiians and given them their language ; 
Brythons have Brythonised Goidels in speech. But j 
it is held that the Goidels, the first invaders of 
Britain speaking an Aryan language, brought with 
them the culture of the Bronze Age (q.v.), the 
Brythons— perhaps about 250 B.C.— that of the 
later Iron Age (q.v.), 

(2) The B^thonic group embraces the following 
languages : Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, which has 
been practically extinct for about a century. Two 
of these belong to Great Britain, and one, the Breton 
or Armorie, to Little Britain on the other side 
of the English Channel. These three might be 
collectively termed British or Britannic, but that 
both these adjectives have connotations which 
would be misleading, as they tend to confusion ; 
so here, also, a neutral form, Brythonicy is used, 
which is derived from Brythoriy one of the Welsh 
words for the Welsh and the so-called Ancient 
Britons, whence their language is sometimes called 
Bnjthomg in Welsh. This last was in Cornish 
BrethoneCy and in Breton BrSzoneJc, meaning re- 
spectively the Celtic of Cornwall and of Brittany. 
Brython or BHtto was the national name of all 
peoples of this branch, just as Goidel or Gael may 
be treated as the national name of the other 
branch. 

All this applies only to the neo-Celtic nations, or 
those among whom Celtic languages are or have 
been in use in modem times, and a question of 
much greater difficulty presents itself when one 
attempts to classify likewise the continental Celts 
of ancient history. ^ The reason for this is chiefly 
the fact that the linguistic data become more pre- 
carious as one goes back. Thus, for example, the 
mnguage of the ruling people of ancient Gaul has 
been left us only in a very few inscriptions, so 
that our knowledge of it from that source has to 
be complemented by the study of Gaulish proper 
names, of which a considei'able number is extant 
in Latin inscriptions and in the writings of Roman 
and Greek authors. Now, when we apply the 


test of some of the most palpable differences that 
are known to exist between the Goidelic and the 
Brythonic idioms to the remains of the Gaulish 
language, we find at once that it is to he ranked 
with the Brythonic dialects, and not with the 
Goidelic ones, and our Brythonic group becomes 
what may be more exactly described as a Gallo- 
Brythonic one. This further suggests the question 
whether there was no continental Celtic idiom 
which partook of the characteristics of the Goidelic 
branch. The probability is that there was; for 
one finds Sulpicius Sever us, an ecclesiastical writer 
of the 4th centuT-y, distinguishing between Celtic 
and Gallic or Gaulish, as it both were spoken in his 
time. (See Dialogue i. 26 in Migne^s Pair. Lat., 
vol. XX. col. 201 : ‘ Tu vero, inquit Postumianus, 
vel Celtice, aut, si mavis, Gallice loquere, dum- 
modo jam Martinum loquaris.’) And the use 
of the two names Celtse and Galli would seem 
to point to the same inference — viz. the exist- 
ence in Gaul of two Celtic peoples, the one, 
probably, superimposed on the other, as on a van- 
quished population, or driving it towards the 
south and west. Thus, if the Celtic language 
which Sulpicius Severus distinguished fioni Gaulish 
should be ranked with the Goidelic dialects, we 
should have alongside of a Gallo-Brythonic group 
another which might be called Celto-Brythonic 
were it not inconvenient to use the words Celt and 
Celtic in two senses. For while the modern usage 
applies them indifferently to the whole family, 
Sulpicius indicates a narrower sense ; and so, in 
fact, had Caesar done centuries before, when he 
wrote that one of the three peoples of Gaul was 
called Celtae in theii own tongue. He states that 
these Celtae proper, so to say, were separated by 
the Garonne from the Aquitani, and by the Seine 
and the Marne from the Belgae. In other woids, 
then country extended from the Garonne to the 
Seine and Marne, and other Roman writers give it 
the name of Celtica; and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus had heard of a river Celtus, from which 
Celtica was supposed to derive its name. From 
this narrower Celtica, in the sense which Roman 
writers gave it, one might form the adjective 
Celtican, to apply to its people, in older to avoid 
the confusion which must arise from calling them 
Celts, whilst using that word also of the whole 
family. 

In order to show the philological reasons for this 
classification, it would be necessaiy to go into a 
variety of details ; but let one of these suffice for 
the present. The Gallo-Brythonic dialects used p 
where the others would have qti. Take, for ex- 
ample, the early inscriptional Irish for the genitive 
of the word for ‘ son * ; it vras magviy coiTesponding 
to a nominative which appears as macc or mac in 
the oldest manuscript Irish ; and mac is still the 
word for ‘ boy ' or ‘ son ’ in all the Goidelic dialects. 
Now the early Brythonic form of this genitive 
would have been rmipiy while in the oldest manu- 
script Welsh may have Tiiap, and in later Welsh 
mdo, *boy * or ‘son.’ From this word was formed 
another, mdbony a ‘ boy ’ or ‘ youth ’ ; and this in its 
old form appears in Latin inscriptions as maponus 
in Roman inscriptions found in Britain in honour 
of the Celtic god Apollo Mapontts, so called in 
reference to his youthfulness. Now from Gaul 
we have such names as EporedoriXy Parisii, Petro 
coriiy and many others, with the consonant p ; but 
every now and then we have also names with 
qUy such as Seqiiana and Aquitaniy together with 
several instances from Spain, where a people of the 
same Celtic branch as those of Celtica had also 
probably established themselves. 

So far, then, as one can get philological data to 
reason upon, in would seem that the west of Europe 
had in early times been subjected to two Celtic 
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invasions; the one is represented by the Celts 
whose position, geographically speaking, is the 
farthest from the home of the Aryans. These 
would be the Celticans of Gaul and Spain, as 
compared with the Gallic tribes to the east of 
them towards the Rhine and the Alps ; the same 
relative position is also taken up by the Goidelic 
Celts of the British Islands, occupying, as we find 
them doing, the Isle of Man, Ireland, and the 
Scottish Highlands and Islands. The other, here 
represented by the Brythons, must have come 
later and driven out the Goidels, or subdued them, 
in the rest of this island. This may be supposed, 
also, to have been the case on the Continent, so 
that we have to regard the later comers, the GaUi, 
as invaders and conquerors forming another Celtic 
population. In the eastern portions of Gaul they 
may have formed the bulk of the population, but 
in the rest of that country they probably only 
constituted a ruling class of comparatively small 
importance in point of numbers. Such a state of 
things would adequately explain the great dearth 
of linguistic remains belonging to the older and 
subjugated people. Roman authors and other 
strangers would naturally speak most of the ruling 
classes, and information about the others must 
reach strangers through the medium of the Gallic 
rulers and their language, at anyrate, so far as 
coneerns the time before Latin became the official 
tongue of all Gaul. A somewhat similar conclusion 
has been arrived at by studying the burials and 
megalithic monuments of France and the neigh- 
bouring lands to the east of it. In Central and 
Western France menhirs, dolmens, and cromlechs 
prevail, while the eastern side of France shows 
the prevalence of mounds and barrows, which are 
here and there found penetrating into the other 
domain, giving us a sort of rude sketch, as it were, 
of an invasion advancing irregularly towards the 
west. The Celts were first heard of in the upper 
basin of the Danube ; part of the stock settled in 
the valley of the Po, and became ^patently the 
progenitois of the Umbrian people. Before 400 B.O. 
the Gauls established themselves south of the Alps, 
so that northern Italy became Gallia Cisalpina. In 
391 they besieged and took Rome (see Brennus) ; 
and from the Danube they made incursions into 
Greece, overran great part of Asia Minor, and per- 
manently occupied Galatia (q.v.). 

The difficult question of Celtic ethnology is 
considerably more difficult than would appear from 
what has here been mentioned; for, besides two 
Celtic sets of invaders, there are also to be taken 
into account the mixed peoples that previously 
occupied the countries to which the Celts came. 
These pre-Celtic populations probably survived in 
considerable numbers, and one of the effects of a 
second Celtic invasion may be supposed to have 
been to force the earlier Celtic settlers to amalga- 
mate with the ancient inhabitants, and to malte 
common cause with them against the newccomers. 
So it may be expected Sxat the language of 
the Goidelic Celts will prove to have absorbed 
a larger non-Aiyan element than that of the 
Brythons. Similarly, one might take for granted 
that the physical type of the people speaking the 
Goidelic dialects should prove less consistent ; but 
this is complicated by counter-invasions from Ire- 
land into Wales and other western portions of 
Britain in historical times. The conung of the 
Celtic languages to Britain may have been later 
than has been supposed. Perhaps the late Bronze 
Age invaders of Britain who used leaf- shaped 
bronze swords may, as Peake suggests, have intro- 
duced the Goidelic speech. Their leaders were 
probably tall blond long-heads, though their fol- 
lowers may have been broad-heads. On the other 
hand, the smaller men, with dark hair and black 


eyes, which it was the fashion till lately to regaid 
as the genuine and typical Celts, am probably 
Ivernians or representatives of a pre-Celtic popu- 
lation. Dangerous as it is to make sweeping 
generalisations about race, character, or nation^u 
features, it is doubly dangerous to predicate largely 
about ‘the Celtic temperament’ in literature or 
elsewhere. The distinguishing characters of Irish 
art and music have been held to be pre-Celtrc. 

For further information on the Celtic peoples, their lan- 
guages and literatures, see the articles on Brittany, Corn- 
wall, France, Gaelic, Ireland, W ales, also Aryan, Ethnology, 
Philology, Druidism, Ogam ; and for the culture of the 
early Goidels and Brythons, the articles on the Bronze 
Age and the Iron Age. Consult also Bertrand, Archeologie 
Celtique; Becker, Losung der Geltenfrage; Pedersen, Ver- 
gleiehende Graiivutiatik der Oeltischen Sprachen (1914); 
Wmdisch, ‘Keltische Sprachen* in Ersch and Gruber; 
Dottin, Lott Lobngue Gauloise ( 1920 ) ; D’AJrbois de Jxihain- 
ville, Les Geltes; Elton, Origins of English History ; 
Skene, Celtic Scotland; Beddoe, The Itaces of Britain; 
Ridgeway, The Early Age of Gh^eece (1901); Sergi, The 
Mediterranean Race (1901); Holmes, Ancient Britain 
(1907); Ripley, The Races of Europe (1900); Rhys and 
Brynmor- Jones, The Welsh Peo^J^e (1900) ; Rhys, Celtic 
Britain (3d ed. 1904), Celtic Heathendom (1886), Celtic 
Folklore (1901), Celtce and Galli (1906) ; Best, BihliO’ 
(fraphy of Irish Philology and of Printed Irish Literature 
(1914) ; Rhys Phillips, The Celtic Countries ( 1915 ) ; Peake, 
The Bronze Age and the Celtic World (1922 ) ; Fleure, The 
Races of England cmd Walts (1923). 

Cements may be roughly divided into ( 1 ) the 
stone cements, as mortar and Roman and Portland 
cements, used in thickish layers for uniting stone 
and brick work, and for piotective coverings to 
buildings ; (2) substances which form binding joints 
of much less but still appreciable thickness, such 
as white lead, red lead, putty; and (3) cements 
which require to he used in extremely thin coat- 
ings, such as glue, isinglass, and dissolved rubber. 

Ordinary Mortar is a mixture of slaked lime and 
sand made into a paste with water. Generally one 
part of lime to three or four of sand is used, but 
the proportions vary according to the purity of the 
lime. Very pure or fat lime, such as is made from 
white chalk or white marble, does not make so 
good a mortar as lime got from less pure limestones. 
The more thoroughly the mixing, the^ more com- 
plete will be the subsequent haidening of the 
mortar. As commonly laid, moitar sets fast enough 
to allow building operations to proceed from day 
to day with occasional longer intervals, but it 
takes years — perhaps often centuries — to reach its 
maximum hardness. 

Puzzolana or Pozzuolaim^ a loosely coherent 
volcanic sand found at Pozzuoli, near Naples, has 
been long celebrated for its property of forming 
a hydraiuic cement when nuxed with ordinaiy 
lime. It is composed of silica, with a little 
magnesia and potash or soda, alumina, lime, and 
oxide of iron. 

Roman Cement — Certain natural mixtures of 
lime and clay are called cement-stones. The clays 
of some of the newer geological formations in the 
south of England, for example, contain courses of 
septarian nodules (see Sept aria), which have been 
in great request for making the best kinds of 
Roman cement. They are concretions of impure 
calcareous matter, many of them having this 
analysis ; Carbonate of lime, 66; sOica, 18; alumina, 
7 ; and protoxide of iron, 6 ; or consist of these sub- 
stances in nearly that proportion. Cement-stones 
are carefully calciued in Idlns, and afterwards 
ground and sifted. Good Roman cement should 
set in about 15 minutes, and this quick-setting 
property makes it valuable for work which requires 
to be executed between tides and for other purposes 
where the cement used must harden quickly It is 
at best of hut medium strength. Some natural 
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cements are slow-setting, and these do not contain 
more than 22 per cent, of clay. ^ They set under 
water when half their weight consists of clay. The 
proportion of sand used with Roman cement should 
not much exceed that of the cement. 
ployed for external coatings of buildings it is apt 
to effloresce and become unsightljr. 

Portland Cement . — This is considered by far the 
most important of the stone cements. It is an 
artificial product, named from its resemblance to 
Portland Stone, but is much more largely used 
than Roman cement. In the manufacture of Port- 
land cement on the banks of the Thames and the 
Medway by the wet process, three parts of white 
chalk are mixed with one part of clay or mud from 
the lower reaches of these rivers. The two sub- 
stances, along with water, are placed in a ‘wash 
mill ’ in which strong revolving knives or cutters 
reduce the whole to a creamy ‘slurry’ or slip. 
The slurry then passes by gravitation to backs or 
reservoirs. There it is allowed to settle for some 
weeks, when the superfluous water is removed by 
decantation. The mixture is next dried on heated 
iron plates or on the floor of a heated chamber, 
and then burned in kilns. Finally it is gTOund to 
a fine powder. Modifications of the wet process 
have in recent years in great measure super- 
seded the use of the large reservoirs. In other i 
parts of the country Portland cement is manu- 
factured by the dry process from the hard lime- 
stones of other formations than the chalk, along 
vuth clay or shale. These limestones are crushed 
small, mixed in the proper proportion with clay 
or shale, then roughly burned, and ground to 
powder. This powder slightly moistened is passed 
through a pug-mill, and then made into bricks, 
which are afterwards burned in kilns and reduced to 
powder. Portland cement is slow in setting com- 
pared with most varieties of Roman cement. Both 
Portland and Roman cement form hydraulic mortars 
— that is, they set under water. No mortar will do 
this which contains less than 10 per cent, of silica. 

Till close on 1840 Portland cement was hardly 
known, but its use has extended rapidly. Its most? 
important application is in the construction of 
docks and harbours, many of which are partly or 
wholly built of it, mixed with sand and broken 
stones, in the form of a concrete. In this state, or 
simply mixed with sand, it is also much employed 
for other purposes where strength and durability 
are re<juired. Owing to the nature of some of the 
extensive engineering works in which Poitland 
cement is largely used, it is plainly of great con- 
sequence that its properties should be thoroughly 
understood. Numerous failures have taken place. 
Sea- water has a deleterious action upon it. Objects 
made of unmixed Portland cement from the works 
of some of the best makers will sometimes keep 
good for nearly twenty years, and then crumble to 
pieces even when not exposed out of doors at all. 
These failures are genersuly attributed to careless- 
ness in manufacture, or in selection of materials. 
Thus they have been explained by engineers as 
due to the presence of magnesium. But if they 
occur, as they have done, with cements that have 
stood very well the ordinary mechanical tests, how 
can any cement of this kind be entirely depended 
upon for durability ? Twenty, thirty, or even fifty 
years is far too short a time to test the lasting 
property of a building material of this nature. The 
use of Portland cement in pavements and for archi- 
tectm'al ornaments is not attended with much risk. 
The British Engineering Standards Committee re- 
quires that Portland cement conform to certain 
tests. Tests of strength are carried out at the end 
of seven and of twenty-eight days, on briquettes of 
a specified shape, and of one inch tMckness through- 
out, which, except on the first day, have been 


continuously submerged in fresh water, At tlie end 
of seven days the tensile strength of neat cement 
must be not less than 450 lb. per square inch of 
section ; that of a mixture of cement and sand, in 
the proportion of one part by weight of cement to 
three parts by weight of standard sand, not less 
than 200 lb. per sq. in. After twenty-eight days 
both cement«» must show an increase in strength 
which depends on their strength at seven days. 
Roman cement is about one-tliird of the strength of 
Portland cement. American cements come largely 
f rom Ulster County, N.Y., and Louisville, Kentucky. 

High-alumina Cement^ Ciment Fondu, or Ciment 
Mectrigue^ is a late invention. In France hxuxite, 
schist, limestone, and slag are mixed, melted, run 
off, cooled, and powdered. This cement gceatly 
exceeds Portland cement in tensile and crushing 
strength, especially in the earlier stages of hai'den- 
ing, does not decompose in contact with sea-water 
or sulphates, and, whilst setting very slowly, 
hardens with great rapidity. 

Scotfs SeUnic Cement consists of burnt limestone 
mixed with about 5 per cent, of sulphate of lime 
in the form of plaster of Paris, and ground to 
powder. The presence of the sulphate an-ests the 
slaking action of the lime, causes the cement to 
set more quickly, and admits of more sand being 
used with it than ordinary lime does. This cement 
has been a good deal used for plastering, and to 
some extent also for mortar. 

Plaster of Paris (see Alabaster and Gypsum). 
— ^This material is used for cementing marble and 
alabaster in much the same way as moi*tar is in 
brick- work. It is also employed for uniting the 
separately moulded pieces of any large object cast 
in the same material. Sometimes it is selected 
for fixing metal mounts to glass. 

Keene's Cement is made by saturating plaster of 
Paris in small lumps with alum and recalcining 
it. It then forms a hard plaster for the proiecting 
portions of halls and rooms, such as pilasters, 
columns, and skirtings. It is capable of taking 
a high polish. 

Parian or Keating's Cement somewhat resembles 
Keene’s. In its manufacture borax as well as 
alum is added to the plaster of Paris. 

Martin's Cement is another kind, with plaster of 
Paris for its basis, but instead of borax, carbonate 
of potash is added, and sometimes hydrochloric 
acid as well. With the exception of Scott’s, these 
plaster of Paris cements are only used in plastering 
or other internal work — ^not for mortars. 

Mastic Cement, consisting of a mixture of burnt 
clay or limestone in a powdered state, with boiled 
oil and litharge, was more in use formerly than 
now; but though expensive, it is an excellent 
material for preventing the admission of rain-water 
at certain joints about buildings, such as where 
wood and stone work come together at windows. 
It was also used for covering external mouldings. 

Bust ojr Iron Cement . — Joints in iron-work, such 
as those for hot-water pipes, are filled up with a 
cement of iron borings or turnings, mixed with 
at least 2 per cent, of sal-ammoniac. Sometimes 
sulphur in powder is added. The iron oxidises 
and forms a firm joint. 

Sulphur Cement . — For jointing earthenware 
pipes, and occasionally for fixing bars of iron* 
mto stone, a cement is made of sulphur, resin, and 
brick-dust. It is a cheap but not a strong cement 
where metal is concerned. 

Water-glass Cements . — For furnaces one kind 
consists of burnt and unburnt fireclay made 
plastic with silicate of soda or water-glass, 
pother cement, capable of standing a Mgh heat, 
is formed of asbestos powder made into a paste 
with silicate of soda. The same silicate mixed 
with ground glass makes an acid-proof cement. 
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White and Red Lead Cements . — Either white 
lead or red lead by itself, or a mixture of both, is 
much in request as a cement for the joints of slate 
or glass cisterns, such as aquariums. These are also 
employed for the joints of gas-pipes, for cementing 
metal mounts to glass tubes, and other chemical 
and electrical purposes. White and red lead 
cements are made up with boiled linseed-oil, and 
sometimes gold size is added. Mixed white and 
red lead make a very hard and firm cement. A 
cement of these two substances and ground plum- 
bago in equal parts, mixed with on, is said to 
stand a great heat in steam- joints. 

Shell-lac Cements . — An excellent cement is made 
by digesting 4 oz. of the finest shell-lac in 3 oz. of 
methylated spirit in a warm place. It should be 
made into a consistency like thick syrup. This 
makes a firm cement for mending pieces of glass, 
china, ornamental stones, and ivory. It is not 
soluble in water. A cheaper, but still v^ery 
serviceable cement can be formed by dissolving 
shell-lac in wood naphtha. For some purposes 
shell-lac itself is used as cement by simply mating 
it. 

Marine Glue is a mixture of shell-lac in a solution 
of india-rubber. It is made into thin sheets, and 
melted when required for use in shipbuilding, &c. 

Gelatin and Isinglass Cements . — Fish-glue, 
gelatin, or Isinglass (q.v.), made up with dilute 
acetic acid and other bodies into a jelly or thick 
liquid, produces a cement slightly varying in its 
nature, for mending china, glass, ivory, bone, and 
other substances. Foulke’s cement and liquid 
fish-glue are cements of this class. These can be 
obtained in a convenient form for use in hardware 
or druggists’ shops. They are more or less soluble 
in water, so that articles mended with them must 
be quickly washed. Cement of mixed glue and 
glycerine, sometimes with tannin added, is occa- 
sionally used for leather and cloth. 

Armenian or Diamond Cement . — The following 
is the reputed formula for preparing the cement 
used by the Armenian jewellers for attacliing 
diamonds, &c., without any metallic setting : 
‘ Dissolve five or six bits of gum-mastic, each the 
size of a large pea, in as much rectified spirit of 
wine as will suffice to render it liquid ; and in 
another vessel dissolve as much isinglass, previously 
a little softened in water — ^though none of the 
water must be used — in French brandy, or good 
rum, as will make a 2-ounce phial of very strong 
glue, adding two very small bits of galbanum or 
ammoniacum, which must be rubbed or ground 
till they are dissolved. Then mix the whole with 
a sufi&cient heat. Keep the glue in a phial closely 
stopped, and when it is to be used, set the phial in 
boiling water.’ 

Elastic Cements . — One part of caoutchouc dis- 
solved in 8 parts of chloroform; also, 5 parts of 
caoutchouc in 3 parts of chloroform, with 1 part of 
powdered gum-mastic added. Benzole is sometimes 
used instead of chloroform as the solvent. Another 
elastic cement can be made by a mixture of gutta- 
percha and caoutchouc dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon. The solvents of these cements must not 
be exposed to any but a gentle heat. 

Resin Cements . — There are a great number of 
cements partly formed of ordinary resin. One 
kind consists of resin 4, beeswax 1, and whiting 
1 part. The proportions of these ingredients in 
the same order for another are 15, 1, and 4. 
Another is made from resin 4, and plaster of Paris 
1 part. These cements are used to fix pieces of 
stone, glass,^ &c. to handles when grindiim them. 
Resin, pitch, beeswax, and plaster of Paris or 
brick-dust are made up in various proportions into 
cements. 

Cutlers' Cement, used for fixing knives and forks 


in handles, is made of equal weights of resin and 
brick-dust melted together; or, for a superior 
uality, 4 parts of resin, 1 of beeswax, and 1 of 
rick-dust. 

Copal varnish, mastic varnish, Canada balsam, 
and gold size are each useful occasionally for 
cementing substances like two pieces of glass 
together. 

Cement-Stoney a somewhat argillaceous and 
ferruginous limestone, generally compact, which is 
occasionally employed for makii^ hydraulic mortar 
or cement. The Cement-stone Series is the name 
of a group of strata occurring in the Carboniferous 
System ot Scotland. See Carboniferous System. 

Cemetery (from the Greek hoimUerion^ liter- 
ally ‘a sleeping-place') may mean any graveyard, 
or other place of deposit for the dead ; but it has 
lately acquired a special meaning, applicable to 
those extensive ornamental burial-grounds which 
have recently come into use as the practice of 
burying within and around churches was gradually 
abandoned ( see Burial ). The fine burial-grounds 
of the Turks, extending over laige tracts adorned 
by cedars and other trees, may have suggested the 
plan to western Europeans. Those round Con- 
stantinople are famous, and are dense forests of 
cypresses. A Moslem grave is never reopened, and 
a cypress is usually planted after every interment. 
Of western cities, Paris took the lead in this 
respect ; and in Britain there are now no consider- 
able towns near which there is not at least one 
cemetery, and the legislation mentioned under the 
head of Burial has rendered their establishment, 
to a certain extent, a legal necessity. There was 
at first a natural feeling of regret at the prospect of 
deserting places of deposit for the dead so hallowed 
by ancient use and recent associations as the 
ciiurch and the churchyard. On the other hand, 
the new places of interment began to become 
attractive in virtue of their trees and flowers, 
natural scenery, and works of monumental art. 
The new cemeteries are in many instances cheerful 
open places, and in them the place of rest for the 
dead has rather tended to improve than to under- 
mine the health of the living. One of the first 
and most celebrated of modern European ceme- 
teries is that of Pfere la Chaise (q.v.), near Paris, 
the arrangements of which have been generally 
followed in the cemeteries of London and other 
English cities. It was laid out in 1804, and is now 
wi^in the enceinte of the city. The Campo Santo of 
Pisa ( 1228-83 ), the pantheon of the Pisans, has been 
the model of many Italian cemeteries. It is an 
oblong court, surroundedby lofty arcades of marble, 
and adorned with famous frescoes and works of art. 
In the centre is a mass of earth brought from the 
Holy Lani The Genoese Campo Santo contains 
an enormous wealth of sculpture. One Neapoli- 
tan cemetery (the Campo Santo Vecchio) differs 
widely from most others. It contains 366 deep 
pits, one of which is opened each day, and in 
it all the interments of the day take place. At 
night a funeral service is performed, and the 
pit is filled with earth and lime, not to be re- 
opened till the year after. The Sicilian catacombs 
are also a kind of cemetery. Kensal Green Ceme- 
teiy dates from 1832; other well-known London 
cemeteries are those of Highgate and Woking 
(1855), near Guildford, 7000 acres in area, with a 
crematory. The Dean Cemetery at Edinburgh, 
and the Necropolis of Glasgow, are notable ; that 
of Glasnevin, outside of Dublin, is the most 
celebrated in Ireland. English cemeteries are 
usually divided into two portions — one conse- 
crated for the burials of members of the Estab- 
lished Church, over whose remains the funeral 
service is read, and one unconsecrated, for the 
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burials of dissenters. In the United States great 
pains are bestowed on the adornment of cemeteries. 
The most famous are Mount Auburn, near Boston, 
Greenwood in Brooklyn, and Laurel Hill, near 
Philadelphia. See Burial. 

Ceiici9 Beatrice, ‘the beautM parricide,’ was 
the daughter of Francesco Cenci, a Boman noble- 
man of colossal wealth. According to Muratori 
{AnnaZes, lib. x.), Francesco was twice married, 
Beatrice being the youngest of twelve children by 
the first wife. After his second marriage, he 
treated the children of his first wtEe in a revolting 
manner, and was even accused of hiring bandits to 
murder two of his sons. The beauty of Beatrice 
inspired him witli incestuous desire ; with mingled 
lust and hate he persecuted her, until circumstances 
enabled him to consummate his brutality. The 
unfortunate girl besought the help of her relatives, 
and of Pope Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini), but in 
vain ; wheieupon, in company with her step-mother 
and her brother, Giacomo, she planned the murder 
of her unnatural parent, into whose brain two 
hired assassins drove a large nail (9th September 
1598). The crime was discovered, and both she 
and Giacomo were put to the torture; Giacomo 
confessed, but Beatrice persisted in declaring her 
innocence. All, however, were condemned and 
beheaded ( 10th September 1599 ). Such is Muratori’s 
narrative. Others allege that Beatrice was the 
guiltless victim of an infernal plot. It would 
appear, however, from the historical researches of 
Bertolotti, Marion Crawford, Ricci, that the actual 
facts of the Cenci tragedy scarcely warrant the 
romantic guise in which Beatrice has figured in 
literature, most notably in Shelley’s Cenci (1819). 
Francesco was violent, profligate, chargeable even 
with bestiality, but not, appareirtly, guilty of in- 
cest. Beatrice, far from beautiful, as it seems, was 
moved to murder not alone by the harsh treat- 
ment of her father, but as much by her intrigue 
with Olimpio, Francesco’s castellan, by whom she 
had later a som And the sweet and mournful 
countenance, that treasure of the Barberini Palace, 
though it may be from Guido’s hand, cannot 
possibly be a portrait of Beatrice, since Guido did 
not paint in Rome till nine years after Beatrice’s 
death. See works by Bertolotti (2d ed., Florence, 
1879), and Ricci (2yols., Milan and London, 1923) ; 
Marion Crawford in the Century Magazine (Jan. 
1908), and Swinburne’s Studies (1894). 

Cenis. See M6 nt Cenis. 

Cenobites* See Monachism. 

€eilO]lianiaa 9 the name ^ven by French geo- 
logists to the Lower Chalk of Englislr geologists. 

Cenotaph (Gr. Jcenotaphion ; kenos, ‘empty,’ 
and taphosj * a tomb ’), a monument which does not 
contain the remains of the deceased. They were 
originally erected for those whose bones could not be 
found, as for those who had perished at sea. Lat- 
terljjr the name was applied to tombs built by a man 
during his lifetime for himself and the members of 
his family. The memorials in AVestminster Abbey 
to Franklin and Gordon are cenotaphs. The war- 
cenotaph at Whitehall is by Sir E. Lutyens. 

Censer (Fr. encensoir^ from Lat. incendo^ ‘I 
burn’), a vase, or other sacred vessel, used for 
raming Incense (q.v.). Censers were used in the 
Hebrew service of the temple. The ordinary 
^nser, called also a thurible (Lat. thurihulum, 
from thm^ ‘frankincense’), used in Catholic ser- 
vices, IS a metallic vessel for holding burning chstr- 
eoal, of brass or latten, silver, silver-plated, or 
even of gold. It is shaped like a vase or cup, 
has a movable cover, usually perforated, and is 
suspended by chains (generally four in number) so 
as to oe swung to and tro for the readier dispersion 


of the smoke of the incense, which is thrown upon 
the live charcoal. 

Censors, the name of two Roman officers of 
state of hign dignity, whose duties related to the 
official registration of the citizens {census), the 
superintendence of public morals {regimen morum), 
and arrangements for the collection of the i>ublic 
revenue and the execution of public works. They 
were elected in the comitia centunata, presided 
over by a consul. The term of office at first lasted 
five years, but was shortly afterwards limited to 
eighteen months. The censoiship was regarded as 
the highest dignity in the state, except the dictator- 
ship. It was a sacred and irresponsible magis- 
tracy, whose powers were vast and undefined, and 
whose decisions were received with solemn rever- 
ence. The census or registration was taken in the 
Campus Martins, in a building called Villa PMica, 
It was a complete catalogue of the citizens of 
Rome, stating in detail the age of each, the amount 
of his property, and the number of his children. 
Next the censors drew up a list of the e(|uites, 
entitled to have a horse at the public expense, 
and made up the roll of senators, supplying the 
vacancies. The regimen morum was the most 
dreaded and absolute of their powers. It grew 
naturally out of the exercise of tlie previous duty, 
which compelled them to exclude unworthy persons 
from the lists of citizens. Gradually the super- 
intendence of the censor extended from the public 
to the private life of citizens. They could lullict 
disgrace {ignominia) on any one whose conduct 
did not square mth their notions of rectitude or 
duty. For instance, if a man neglected the cul- 
tivation of his fields, or carried on a disreputable 
trade, or refused to marry, or treated his family 
either too kindly or too harshly, or was extrava- 
gant, or guilty of bribery, cowardice, &c., he might 
be degraded, according to his rank, or otherwise 
punished. The administration of the finances of 
the state included the regulation of the trihutum 
or property-tax; of the vectigalia, such as the 
tithes paid for the public lauds, salt-works, mines, 
customs, &c., whicn were usually leased out to 
speculators for five years ; the preparation of the 
state budget, &c. The office of censor continued 
to be filled by patricians till 361 B.C., when Censor 
Marcius Rutilus, a plebeian, was elected. Twelve 
years later it was enacted that one of the censors 
(there were always two) must be a plebeian. In 
131 B.c. both censors were plebeians. 

Censorship. See Press, Index, Chamber- 
lain, Plays. 

Census means the counting of the people. The 
word is a Latin one, and was applied to the 
functions which the Roman Censors (q.v.) per- 
formed of periodically enumerating the people, but 
no records of these enumerations remain, and indeed 
we have but a few scattered notices of them. In 
Greece a census was established by Solon at Athens 
for the double purpose of facilitating taxation and 
classifying the citizens. Religions prejudice pre- 
vented any censuses being taken during the 
middle ages, and it was not till the 18th century 
that the necessity for obtaining correct informa- 
tion as to the popiuation of European countries over- 
came this feeling. The first country to undertake 
a census on a scientific basis was Sweden in 
1749 ; in France an enumeration was made in 
1700, but the first that can be relied upon was 
taken in 1801. In America the first census was 
taken in 1790, and in England in 1801. Censuses 
are now taken in Austria, Belgium, Hungaiy, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, "the United 
States of America, India, and many British do- 
minions and colonies every ten yeais ; in France, 
Germany, South Africa, New Zealand, and (in part) 
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Canada every five ; in Spain and Russia irreguJaily. 
Frequent censuses are required wlieie parliamentary 
representation has to be adjusted to lapidly chang- 
ing distribution of population. The International 
Statistical Congress, which consists of eminent statis- 
ticians from all countries, has done much to inipiove 
the taking of censuses, and now seveial conntiies 
have statistical bureaus for the purpose, amongst 
other things, of controlling the taking of the periodi- 
cal census. In a few countries infoi mation as to the 
religion of the population, and in some cases addi- 
tional particulars, are obtained, such as the census 
of ‘useful domestic animals’ in Noiway. Biitain 
has a peiiodical census of production (since 1907). 

In the United Kingdom each census was formeily 
taken under a special act, which laid down the 
mode of taking and the questions to be asked. 
The Census Act of 1920 — which does not apply 
to Ireland — provides that in future in Great Britain 
or any part thereof a census may be taken, not 
of tener than once in five years, by Order in Council. 
Tlie act leaves it to the Minister of Health or the 
Secretary for Scotland to make legulations as to 
the division of the country into areas, appointment 
of registrars and others ‘as enumeiators, and the 
like. The particulars to be asked for are to be deter- 
mined by the Order in Council, subject to certain 
conditions. On the application of a local authority 
a special census may oe ordered of its own or an 
adjoining area. 

The enumerators deliver schedules at all houses, 
requiring particulars concerning every person who 
is alive at midnight preceding the census day, and 
on the census day collect them. Account has also 
to be taken of ail persons not dwelling in houses 
wherever found, and of persons travelling. Pei sons 
refusing to answer or wilfully giving false answeis 
are liable to penalties. The census of 1911 showed 
name, sex, age, profession or occupation, condition 
as to marriage, relation to head of family, birth- 
place, infirmities, duration of mariiage, number of 
children to each marriage, number of rooms in each 
dwelling, whether any spoke Gaelic (in Scotland) or 
Welsh (in Wales and Monmouthshire), &c. That 
of 1921 added questions as to divoice, place of em- 
ployment, and industry in the wider sense. When 
the schedules have been transmitted to the census 
office, the work of tabulation is cariied out, largely 
by mechanical devices. The results are presented 
to parliament in the form of seveial bulky volumes. 
Hardly any two countries agi ee as to the subjects on 
which' information is demanded ; thus some census 
schedules contain inquiries as to whether there are 
in the household infirm persons, blind, deaf and 
dumb, idiots, insane persons, persons who have been 
convicted of ciime ; how many languages aie spoken 
by the persons entered ; how many are at school ; 
how many exercise the franchise ; how many rooms 
and windows there are in the house. In 1851 an 
attempt was made to obtain religious statistics for 
the United Kingdom ; since then the census shows 
the religious statistics of Ireland only. 

The census of the United States aims at giving 
a specially full conspectus of the condition of the 
people, and is illustrated by a laige number of 
maps bearing on almost every bianch of the census 
inquiries. Thus theie are maps showing the pre- 
valence of certain diseases, otliers the area occu- 
pied by various crops. The United States census of 
1890— the eleventh — extended to 25 volumes ; and 
the laws i*egulating later censuses secured a moie 
complete organisation, a more perfect method, and 
more satisfactory results — electric currents being 
used for tallying data that, tallied by hand, would 
have required an enormous amount of time. 

Cent and Centime (Lat, centum, ‘a hun- 
dred’), names of coins. The Dutch cent is a 
copper coin, the lOOth part of the guilder (Is. 8d.) ; 


the United States cent is a bronze coin, the lOOth 
part of the dollar, or nearly one halfpenny English, 
and the Canadian cent has the same value. The 
centime, the 100th part of the French franc, and 
of the value of ^^^th of an English penny, has been 
adopted in Belgium, and, under other names, in 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain. The cental^ 
legalised in 1878 in the United States, and in 
1879 in Great Britain, is 100 lb. avoirdupois (cf. 
Centner ) ; it has been used at Liverpool for corn 
since 1859. See DECIMAL System. 

Ceiitaiirea^ a palaearctic genus of Compositse, 
containing about five hundred species, all herba- 
ceous annual and perennial, of which five or six 
are natives of Britain. The species most familiar, 
on account of its beauty, is the blue C. cyanus (see 
Corn-flower), which is sometimes sown as an 
annual ; while its larger perennial ally, C. 
tana, with white or purple ray fl.orets, is a familiar 
denizen of old-fashioned gardens ; C. americana is 
a showy lOac-purple annual (3 or 4: feet); while 
the oriental Sweet Sultan {C. moschata) and 
Yellow Sultan ((7. amherhoa) are also not uncom- 
mon; the latter two being often sold under the 
name of Amberboa. Among perennials, the large, 
downy C, habylomca, with yellow flowers, is often 
cultivated ; also C. ragusina and G. candidissiTna, 
of which the silvei*-white pinnate leaves fumish an 
admired contrast to bright-coloured bedding-plants. 
Several species ( C. ccdeitrapa, &c. ) bear the name 
of Star-thistle, from their spiny involucre. Some 
are common wayside weeds, often troublesome in 
pastures, notably C. nigra, the Common or Black 
Knapweed, also called Horse Knot in Scotland ; 
and the closely allied <7. Scabiosa, The flowers or 
roots of several species were formerly used in 
dyeing, and the astringent roots employed by 
herbalists. 

Cen^taurs (‘bull-killers’), a wild race of men 
who inhabited, in early times, the forests and 
mountains of Thessaly, and whose chief occupation 
was bull-hunting. Homer, the first who mentions 
them, describes them merely as savage, gigantic, 
and covered with hair. They do not appear as 
monsters, half -man and half -horse, xmtil the age of 
Pindar. The most ancient account of the Hippo- 
centaurs, sometimes considered as distinct, but 
more often confounded with the Centaurs, is that 
they were the offspring of Magnesian mares and 
Centaurus, himself the offspring of Ixion and a 
cloud. The Centaurs are cel^rated in Greek 
mythology on account of their struggles with the 
Lapithae (q.v.), and with Hercules. The most 
famous was Chiron, the teacher of Achilles and 
other heroes. In works of art the Centaurs were 
represented as men from the head to the loins, with 
the rest of the body that of a horse. It is worth 
mentioning that the Mexicans, who had no native 
horses, when they first saw the Spaniards on 
horseback, believed that the horse and man 
together made but one animal. 

Cen'taury {Erythrcea), a .pretty little annual 
genus of Gentianaceae, with pink or rose-coloured 
flowers. They possess the tonic and other medi- 
cinal virtues of gentian, and the Common Centaury 
{E. Centaurium) has especially been esteemed in 
medicine since the days of Dioscorides and Galen ; 
and although no longer in the pharmacopoeia, its 
flower-tops are still sometimes gathered and dried 
by countiy-people in England and the Conti- 
nent ; while the allied Saobatia angularis enjoys 
similar repute in the United States and Canada. 
The Yellow Centaury {Chlora perfoliata) is of the 
same older; but plants belonging to the wholly 
distinct composite genus Centaurea (q.v.) are also 
sometimes called Centauiy. 

Centenarian. See Longeyity. 
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Centenary^ consisting of a hundred ( Lat. 
centum), a period of a hundred years, is now usually 
employed to signify a commemoration of an event, 
as the birth (sometimes the death) of a great man. 
The centenary of Bums’s birth was celebrated in 
1859 ; the 64-centenary of Pope in 1888 ; the ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare in 1864. The centena^ of 
American Independence was celebrated by a Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 18*76. The tenth centenary or 
millenary ot King Alfred’s death was kept in 1901. 

CenteHngy the framework upon which an 
arch or vault of stone, biick, or iron is supported 
during its construction. The simplest form of 
centering is that used by masons and bricklayers 
for the arches of common windows and dooi-s. 
This is merely a deal-board of the required shape, 
upon the curved edge of which the bricks or stones 
of the arch are supported until they are keyed 
in. In building bridges or other structures where 
arches of great span are to be constructed, the 
centering is usually made of framed timbers, or 
timbers and iron combined. The arrangement of 
the timbers should be such that the strain upon 
each shall be mainly a thrust in the direction of its 
length, for if the strain were transverse, a compara- 
tively slight force would snap it, and if a longi- 
tudinal puB, the whole structure would be no 
stronger than the joints holding the pieces of 
timber together. In arches of great span, a longi- 
tudinal pulling strain is almost inevitable in some 
parts, as a beam of great length would bend to 
some extent under a thrusting strain. In such 
cases great skill and care are demanded in the 
designing and construction of the joints. As an I 
arch is built from the piers towards the keystone, 
the weight upon the haunches during construction 
tends to push the crown upwards, and therefore the 
problem of designing a framed centering involves 
the resistance of this tendency, as well as the sup- 
porting of the weight of the materials. Occasion- 
ally, when a very great span is required, and the 
navigation will permit, piers are built on the bed 
of the river, or piles are driven into it, to support 
the centering^ teectly, simplifying it, and at the 
same time facilitating a more rigid disposition than 
in centering supported only from the sides. See 
article Bridge for descriptions and illustrations 
of three t;^es of centering : ( 1 ) that for the bridge 
over the Dee at Chester, supported directly fiom 
the bed of the liyei ; also that for the Ballochmyle 
Bridge ; (2) inclined struts in paiis supported from 
the sides, as Rennie’s for Waterloo Bridge; (3) 
trussed wooden girders sui)poited from the sides, 
as Rennie’s for London Bridge. 

Cupolas, like those of the Pantheon, St Peter’s, 
St Paul’s, or the flat domes of the Tuikish mosques, 
lequire very effective centerings. 

Centigrade. See Celsius and Thermometer. 
, Centigramme, Centilitre, Centime, Cen- 
timetre. See Decimal System, Gramme, Litre, 
Cent, Metre. 

Centipede, a general name for the members of 
one of the orders of the class Myri^oda. Popu- 
larfy they are sometimes calle'd GaUey-worms, 
^chnicaUy Chiloj^oda. Like the Millipedes, which 
form the most important neighbour order, the 
Centipedes are segmented animSls hearing jointed 
having a well-defined head mmished 
with feelers and jaws, and breathing by means of 
air-tubes or tracheae. 

Struc^re . — ^The Centipede is like a primitive 
general structure,— (a) Externals.-- 
The body is divided into well-marked rings, but 
behind the distinct hc^ad is practically 
^OTO, and not divisible into thorax and abdomen. 

j be^d the head a few rings appear to he 
fused. The number of rings varies trom twelve 


to more than twelve times as many. In counting 
the rings the ventral surface should be looked to, 
for the dorsal shields often overlap. The rings are 
flattened from above downwaids, and each l)ears 
a pair of appendages. Dorsally and ventral ly the 
skin is hard and horny. Glands occur in various 
positions. (6) Appendages. — The head, which is 
covered by a flat shield above, bears ( 1 ) a pair of 
antennae, usually of considerable lengtli, and con- 
sisting of from twelve to over one hundre<l jf)inls ; 
(2) a pair of small, strong, toothed, and mistly 
mandibles ; (3 and 4) two pairs of maxillae, aiding 
in mastication, usually with pali)s. These aie 
followed by a modified pair of legs, the basal pieces 
of which generally meet in the middle line, while 
the strong joints terminate in a sharp claw, at which 
a poison-gland opens. These appendages are obvi- 
ously of use for seizing and killing the prey. The 
legs of the other segments are usually seven-jointed, 
sometimes bear spurs and glands, and are generally 
clawed. The last pair differ in size and form from 
the i-est, and are turned backwards, (a) Internal 
Anatomy. — The large brain is connected as usual 
with a ventral chain of ganglia. Compound eyes 
occur in one family, simple eyes in many, while 
the feelers, ceitain bristles, and portions of the 
skin are also sensory. In some cases there is a 
special well-defined sense-organ of undecided func- 
tion in front of the head, or on one of the jaws. 
The alimentary canal is straight, and has asso- 
ciated with it salivary and digestive glands, and 
excretory (Malpighian) tubules. The heart is 
I represented by a chambered dorsal vessel. Tracheae 
or air-tubes open on the sides of the body, some- 
times on each ring, often on alternate segments, 
ramify throughout the tissues, and are connected 
together on each side by a longitudinal stem. 
The reproductive organs are usually tubular, and 
open on the last ring of the body. A distinct penis 
is sometime^resent. 

Life and JELaUt. — Centipedes are darkness-loving 
animals, nocturnal in their food-hunting, lurking 
rmder stones or among rotten wood and the like 
during the day. Their powers of vision are very 
poorly developed, and most of the sensory work is 
tactile. Only in one family ( Scutigeridoe ) aie there 
compound eyes, in most forms only simiile eyes, in 
many none at all. The recent researches of Plateau 
and others have shown that these creatures can 
distinguish light from darkness, but do not need 
eyes to do this; species with eyes do not apparently 
get on much better than those without them; 
those with eyes seem to perceive bright objects 
reflecting much white light, and in some cases con- 
spicuous movements, hut probably in no case the 
forms of objects. Moving actively about at nights, 
feeling their waj by means of their antennse, which 
function as a blind man’s staff, they light upon in- 
sects, wornis, and other small animals, whidi they 
seize and kill with their poison-bearing appendages. 
They are all voracious camivoi’ous forms, not 
vegetarian like the Millipedes. Some forms can 
run with some rapidity, and wriggle about in 
curious serpent-hke fashion. 

Development.^ — In some cases the males are said 
to deposit their r^roductive elements in packets 
(spermatophores) nxed by a web to the ground. 
In most cases copulation probably occurs. Scolo- 
pendra is vivijparous, the others lay eggs. The 
eggs develop into larvae, which are either minia- 
tipe adults ( Scolopendridae and Geophilidae), or 
differ from the full-grown forms in having only 
seven pairs of legs ( Scutigeridae and Lithobiidae). 

ClassificaMon^ and Forms of Interest. — The order 
of Centipedes is one of the three or four divisions 
of Myriopoda(q.v.), and, like the class, generally 
represents a somewhat low grade of development 
among animals breathing by air-tubes. The most 
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evolved centipede is a very uniform and old- 
fashioned animal -when compared with any normal 
insect or spider. In the order itself we distinguish 
four families— (1) Scutigeridse, (2) Lithobiidae, (3) 
Scolopendridae, (4) Geophilidae. The first of these 
includes cuiious forms with compound eyes, veiy 
long feelers, eight shields along the back, and 
fifteen pairs of very long legs. The feelers and 
the last pair of legs are longer tlian the body; 
there are external generative appendages. In 
Scutigeia, and apparently in some other centi- 
pedes, theie are peculiar ‘lung-like’ dorsal aggre- 
gations of air-tubes opening on the back, and 
perhaps the beginning of the ‘pulmonary cham- 
bers ’ of some arachnids. Scutigera is represented 
by about a score of species, widely distributed in 
warm countries, and common in houses. In Litho- 
biidjB, as in the two other families, simple eyes 
alone are present ; there are fifteen pairs of legs, 
antennse measuring a third or more of the body 
length,^ and fifteen dorsal shields. The genus 
Lithobius includes oyer one hundred species — L. 
forficatus (of a reddish-brown colour, and about 
an inch long) is very common throughout Europe 
and America; our most familiar British species, 
X. mutahilis, also very common, has the habit 
of feigning death. The bite occasions consider- 
able irritation, like that due to nettle-stings. 



Giant Centipede (ScolopeTidra gigas). 


The Scolopendridae have over a score of legs, 
short many- jointed antennae, not more than 
one-fifth of the total length of the body; and 
simple eyes, not over four pairs in number, or 
altogether absent. About one hundred species are 
known, distributed over sixteen genera. They are 
especially at home in warm countries, where they 
often attain large size, the Scolojpe'tidra gigas, for 
instance, being sometimes a foot long. The poison- 
ous bite of some of the larger forms is really 
dangerous to man. Scolopendra is the most im- 
portant genus. Lastly, the Geophilidae are veiw 
long, worm-like centipedes, of somewhat sluggish 
habit, with 31 to 173 pairs of legs, short feelers, 
and no eyes. Some 22 species and 9 genera 
have been recorded, especially abundant in warm 
climates. Geojphilus electricm and another species, 
G. longicomis, both found in Britain, shine in 
the dark. This is probably due to a viscid fluid 
excreted all over tne ventral surface. Himan- 
tarium, found round the Mediterranean, is the 
largest form of Geophilidae. Well-developed spin- 
ning glands are seen in this family, and tneir 
secretion cements together ova and spermatozoa. 

Distribution, — The centipedes are world- wide, 
but abound especially in warm regions. Some- 
what unsatisfactory fossil remains have been ob- 
tained from the American Carboniferous strata ; 
better preserved possible centipedes have been got 
from the Solenhofen strata, but it cannot yet be 
said with certainty that centipedes are known 
before Tertiary times. 


Practical Import, — The centipedes have some 
direct practical importance as voracious devomeis 
of injurious insects, larvse, snails, and the like, 
while some of the large tropical foims are known 
in a somewhat difierent connection as animals 
able to give a painful and poisonous bite. In his 
Personal Narrative^ Humboldt says he saw Indian 
children draw large centipedes out of the ground 
and eat them. 

Literature. — Newport, Monograph of the class M 3 rria- 
poda, order Chilopoda (Trans. Linnsean Society, voL 
xix.) ; Latzel, Lie Myriapoden Oesterreichs (1880-84); 
the Cambridge Natural History, vol. v. (1895). 

Centlivre, Susannah, an English dramatic 
authoress, was the daughter of a Lincolnshire 
gentleman named Eieeman, of Holbeach, and horn 
(say some authorities) in Ireland about 1667. 
Her eaily history is obscure ; but such were her wit 
and heauty that on her arrival in London, though 
a destitute oiphan, and only sixteen years of age, 
she won the heart of a nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox, who died shortly after their niairiage. Her 
second husband, an officer named Can oil, lost his 
life in a duel. Left in extreme poverty, his widow 
endeavoured to suppoit herself by Avriting for the 
stage, and after producing a tragedy called The 
Perjured Husband (performed first in 1700), made 
her appearance on the stage at Bath. She afber- 
w'ards married (1706) Joseph Centlivie, head- 
cook to Queen Anne, with whom she lived happily 
until the time of her death, December 1, 1723. 
Her plays — The Busybody ( with ‘ Marplot ’ for 
leading character, 1709 ), and A Bold Strohe for a 
Wife (1717) — are lively in their plots, and have 
kept their place on the stage. Nineteen in all, 
they were collected in 3 vols. 1761, with a 
biography, and reprinted 1872. 

Centner is, with metallurgists, a weight of 
100 lb., and it often has this value in commerce. 
The German centner is however 50 kilogrammes or 
llOJ lb. avoirdupois ; the metric or doppel centner 
is 100 kilogrammes. The cental of the United 
States is 100 lb. 

CentOi. a town of Central Italy, 16 miles N. by 
W. of Bologna, on a fertile plain near the Keno, 
the birthplace of Gueicino (q.v.) ; pop. 5000. 

CentO) a name applied to literary trivialities 
in the form of poems manufactured by putting 
together distinct verses or passages of one author, 
or of several authors, so as to make a new mean- 
ing. After the decay of genuine poetry among 
the Greeks, this worthless verse-manufactnre came 
into vogue, as is proved by the Homero-centones 
(ed by Teucher, Leip. 1793), a patchwork of lines 
taken from Homer and formmg a consecutive 
history of the fate and redemption of man. It was 
much more common, however, among the Komans 
in the later times of the Empire, when Virgil was 
frequently abused in this fashion, as in the Cento 
Nuptialis of Ausonius, and especially in the Cento 
Vergilianus, constructed in the 4th century by Proha 
Falconia, wife of the Proconsul Adelfius, and giving, 
in Virgil’s misplaced words, an epitome of sacred 
history. The cento was a favourite recreation in 
the middle ages. See Delepierre, Le Centon (1875). 

Central Africa. See Nyasaland, Rho- 
desia, &c. 

Central America9 a name applied to that 
part of the American continent which lies between 
the isthmuses of Tehuantepec and Panamd, but by 
some extended to embrace Mexico. It includes 
the republics of Guatemala, Honduras, San Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panamd; the 
British crown colony of British Honduras ; and 
the Mexican state of Chiapas and peninsula 
of Yucatan. In 1907 an arbitration treaty was 
signed by the first five states. Several unsuccessful 
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experiments in fedeiation have been made,^ includ- 
ing one by Guatemala, Honduras, and San Salvador 
in 1921, which failed at the outset. See separate 
articles ; also Ameeica. 

Central City# the name of several villages 
in the United States, one of them in Colorado, 
40 miles W. of Denver ; pop. 2000. 

Central Falls, a new city in Providence 
county, Rhode Island, on the Blackstone River, 
4 miles from Providence, with numerous woollen 
and cotton factories ; pop. 24,000. 

Central India is the official term for a group 
of feudatory states in India, which fall into seven 
political agencies, but are all under the super- 
vision of the governor-general’s agent. The region 
in -which these states lie is to the north of the 
British ‘ Central Provinces ’ of India, and touches 
Agra and Oudh, Rajputana, and Khandesh in the 
Bombay Province. The total area is about 77,400 
sq. m. ; the population, 10,314,787 in 1891, had 
through the effects of famine fallen in 1901 to 
8,501,888, but in 1921 had risen to 9,180,403. The 
subordinate agencies comprise the Indore, Malwa, 
Bhopal, Gwalior, Bundelkhand, Southern States, 
and Baghelkhand agencies. The intrusion of 
two British districts, those of Jhansi and Lalit- 
pur, belonging to the United Provinces, separates 
these agencies into two divisions — native Bun- 
delkhand and Baghelkhand on the east, and 
Central India proper or Malwa on the west ; 
hut the whole country lies between the Ner- 
budda, the Ganges, and the Chambal livers, and 
is mostly fertile and well tilled. The Malwa 
western division is mainly a tableland 2000 feet 
above the sea; but its rich black soil produces 
fine wheat and much opium. The climate of 
Malwa is on the whole mild and equable; but 
the northern part of Central India is torrid, and 
unhealthy dunng the rainy season. The mineral 
wealth of Central India is great : iron, coal, 
copper, and lime are plentiful, and diamonds are 
found in some parts of Bundelkhand. The in- 
habitants are very diverse in origin, comprising 
Mahrattas (the ruling race), Rajputs, Bundelas, 
Baghelas, Jats, Kols, and mll-tnbes such as the 
Gonds and Bhils. The population is mainly 
Hindu in religion, only about half a million 
being Mohammedans. The agent to the governor- 

f eneral of India, whose headquarters are at 
ndore, has very high and very various duties 
and powers. He is the adviser of all the native 
chiefs, and their guardian during minority ; exer- 
cises the functions of a court of appeal; has at 
Ms command large bodies of troops; as ‘opium- 
agent’ supervises the opium-tax throughout the 
agency ; and he is of course the medium of com- 
munication between the imperial government and 
the native authorities. The principal states and 
agencies have separate articles. See Indoee, 
Baghelkhanb, &c. The Central Provinces (q.v.) 
are to he distinguished. 

^ Centralisation, a term wMeh has come 
into general use for expressing a -tendency to 
administer by the sovereign or the central govern- 
ment matters wMch would otherwise he under 
local management. The centralising tendency has 
been a feature in most of the great states recorded 
in history, though not in all of them. The oriental 
empires admitted of a large degree of local in- 
dependence among the subiect peoples. The 
Roman enmire was one of the most remarkable 
i^tances of centralisation the world has ever seen, 
^at empire grew out of the subjugation of all 
Mediterranean by the city 
01 ^ Rome, and the control of it passed by the in- 
evitable tendency of events into the hands of a 
single chief, whose power rested on the army, and 


who centred in himself all the great functions of 
government. In the later days of the empire the 
tendency increased, until the system broke down 
with the power that wielded it. Amid the chaos 
that followed the downfall of Rome various systems 
arose for the restoration of order, political or 
rdigious, or both. Of these the gi-eatest is still 
the Papacy; the greatest in bygone history was 
the empire of Charlemagne. In those times ^ of 
struggle, the natural method was centralisation 
based on military supremacy. 

Modern attempts to found a great monarchy in 
Em*ope on the model of the Roman empire have 
failed. There have grown up instead a group of 
powerful states, in the history of which the central- 
ising tendency is strongly marked. Centralisation 
was necessary, for in the great struggles which 
have incessantly been going on, success or even self- 
preservation could be secured only through a strong 
organisation repressing internal division, and 
through large and efficient armies. As an adequate 
revenue was required for these objects, there was 
farther involved a strong control by the central 
power of the economic and industrial functions of 
the state. Thus it will be seen that centralisation 
is more or less inevitable in the struggle for exist- 
ence on the European continent. The most notable 
examples of the opposite tendency at present are 
apparent in the colonial empire of Great Britain, 
and in the United States, where we find extensive 
groups of self-governing communities with only a 
Bmited measure of control by the central govern- 
ment. Such control is most limited of all in the 
British colonies. 

On the other hand, in the Erench commune 
and in the Russian mir we see, under govern- 
ments otherwise strongly centralised, a form of 
local activity which had been long extinct in 
Britain. The municipal reform of 1835 has done 
much to revive local action in the town life of 
England. The aim of the reform of local govern- 
ment begun in 1888 is to revive, extend, and 
systematise^ local responsibility and freedom of 
action, particularly in rural districts. It is now re- 
cognised that efficiency in the central government 
can be best secured by transferring local interests 
to local management by decentralisation. A wise 
decentralisation may be subservient to an effective 
centralisation; but no absolute rules can be laid 
down for marking off' the respective provinces of 
the central and local powers. Eacb country must 
solve the problem in its own way, as its interests 
and circumstances require. Overmuch decentralisa- 
tion has its own peculiar disadvantages. 

Central PrOTinceS, a province of India, with 
which in 1903 Berar (q.v.), with its six divisions, 
was incorporated. The surface is broken by strag- 
gling ranges of hills even in the level portions. In 
the north extend the Vindhyan and Satpura (2000 
feet) tablelands, with the Nerbudda between; 
south of these stretches the great Nagpur plain, 
with the Chatisgarh plain to the east, and a wild 
forest-region beyond, reaching almost to the Goda- 
vari. Besides "the two mentioned, the chief rivers 
of the province^ are the Wardha and Wainganga ; 
all four are rapid streams, with their crystal waters 
leaping from point to point, and rushing headlong 
through the narrow mountain-gorges of their upper 
course. The climate is hot and dry, except during 
the south-west monsoon, from June to Seiitember, 
when 41 of the mean annual 45 inches of rain fall. 
Wheat is grown chiefly in the Nerbudda valley, 
rice in the Nagj)ur plain; these are the princi- 
pal crops, hut oil-seeds, cotton, and tobacco are 
also raised. Manufactures of note are silk and 
cotton weaving and the smelting and working of 
iron ores. Iron is abundant, especially in the south, 
and there are also large coalfields, but the coal 
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is of a very inferior quality. Manganese ore 
is found in several districts, and an important 
mining industry in this metal has sprung up in 
recent years. There is considerable trade, but 
its progress is retarded by the want of means of 
communication ; this drawback, however, is being 
removed, roads are being made, and the railway 
system steadily pushed forward. Of the popula- 
tion, three-fourths are Hindus, and one-seventh 
belong to the so-called aboriginal or non-Aryan 
tribes, who have found a refuse in the Satpura 
plateau, and still adhere to their primitive faiths 
(see Gonds). From these hill-tribes the Hindus 
throughout the province have contracted beliefs 
and habits which they have grafted upon the 
usual worship of their sect ; adoration of the dead, 
worship of the goddess of smallpox, and belief in 
witchcraft are universal. Area (including Berar), 
130,977 sq. m. Population, almost Entirely rural, 
16,000,000 ( 2,000,000 in native states). Nagpur 
(150,000) and Jubbulpore or Jabalpur (109,000) 
are the largest towns. Central India (q.v.) is a 
term of quite distinct meaning. 

Centre and Central ForceSt—CENTiiE of 
Inertia (Mass). — 
^ If and be the 

/ masses of two par- 

^ tides placed at the 

points Ai and 
and if the right line 
AjAg he divided in 






Fig. 1. 


Bi, so that 


the point Bi is called the cmtr(^ of inertia, or 
centre of ?nass, of the two particles. If mg be a 
third mass at Ag, and if Bi Ag be divided in Bo, so 
that 


+ m2)BiB2 = mgAgBg, 

Bg is called the centre of inertia of the three 
particles. In general, if there he any number of 
particles, a continuation of the above pocess will 
enable us to find their centre of inertia. Every 
body may he supposed to he made up of a multitude 
of particles connected by cohesion. From this it 
is obvious that the centre of inertia is a definite 
point for every piece of matter. 

In general, tne determination of the centre of 
inertia requires the use of the integral calculus. 
In the case of some bodies, such as those 
which have a simple geometrical form and are 
of uniform density, elementary mathematical 
methods will generally be sufficient. Any straight 
line or plane that divides a homogeneous body 
symmetrically must contain its centre of in- 
ertia. For the particles of the body may be 
arranged in pairs of equal mass and at equal dis- 
tances from the straight line or plane ; and, since 
the centre of inertia of each pair lies in the line or 
plane, the centre of inertia or the whole must also 
lie in the same line or plane. For example, the 
centre of inertia of a uniform thin straight rod is 
its middle point ; that of a uniform thin rod bent in 
the form of a parallelo^am, the point of intersec- 
tion of its diagonals ; that of a lamina, uniform in 
thickness and density and in form a circle, ellipse, 
or parallelogram, its centre of fi^re ; that of a uni- 
form spherical shell, its centre ; that of a homogene- 
ous sphere, its centre ; that of a parallelopiped, the 
intersection of its diagonals; tnat of a circular 
cylinder with parallel ends, the middle point of its 
axis. 

An important case is that of a uniformly thin 
triangular plate. Let ABC he the plate. Bisect 
AB in P and join CP. Let the triangle he divided 
by right lines parallel to AB into an indefinitely 
great number of indefinitely narrow strips. The 
centre of inertia of each strip is its middle point. 


But all the middle points lie on CP. The centre of 
inertia of the whole plate must therefore lie on CP. 
Again, if BC be 
bisected in Q, and 
AQ he joined, the 
centre of inertia of 
the whole plate must 
lie in AQ. The cen- 
tre of inertia must 
therefore be 0, the 
point of intei-section 
of CP and AQ. It 
is easily proved by Fig. 2. 

elementary geo- 
metry that OP = one-third of CP. Hence, the 
centre of inertia of a triangular plate is obtained 
by joining a vertex to the middle point of the 
opposite side and taking the point two-thirds of 
this line measured from the vertex. By a similar 
method the centre of inertia of other plane figures 
m^ be obtained. 

Centre op Gravity.— If a body be sufficiently 
small, relatively to the earth, the weights of its par- 
ticles may he considered as constituting a system of 
parallel forces acting on the body. Now, the mag- 
nitude of the weight of a particle is proportional to 
its mass. Hence, the line of action of the result- 
ant of the parallel forces will approximately pass 
through the centre of inertia. For this reason 
such bodies are said to have a centre of gravity. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such point of 
necessity for every body, since the directions of the 
forces acting on the body are not accurately 
parallel. Hence, it is only approximately that we 
can say of a body that it nas a centre oi gravity. 
On the other hand, every piece of matter has, as is 
shown above, a centre or inertia. For all heavy 
bodies of moderate dimensions it is, however, suf- 
ficiently accurate to assume that the centre of 
inertia and gravity coincide. For example, the 
centre of gravity of a uniform homogeneous cylinder 
with parallel ends is the middle point of its axis, 
that of a uniformly thin circular lamina its centre, 
and so on. 

The centre of gravity of a body of moderate 
dimensions may be approximately determined by 
suspending it by a single cord in two different 
positions, and finding the single point in the body 
which, in both positions, is intersected by the axis 
of the cord. 

The term centre of gravity is also used in 
a stricter sense than the one just explained. 
Thus, if a body attracts and is attracted by all 
other gravitating matter as if its whole mass 
were concentrated in one point, it is said to have a 
true centre of gravity at that point, and the body 
itself is called a centroharic body, A sphericsQ 
shell of uniform gi*avitating matter attracts an ex- 
ternal particle as if its whole mass were condensed 
at its centre. Such a body has a true centre of 
gravity. When such a point exists, it necessarily 
coincides with the centre of inertia. 

Centre of Oscillation.— A heavy particle 
suspended from a point by a light inextensible 
string constitutes what is called a simple or mathe- 
matical pendulum. For such a pendulum it is 
easily proved that the time of an oscillation from 
side to side of the vertical is proportional to the 
square root of its length for any small arc of vibra- 
tion. A simple pendulum is, however, a thing of 
theory, as in all physical problems we have to deal 
with a rigid mass, and not a particle, oscillating 
about a horizontal axis. In a pendnlnm of this 
kind the time of oscillation will not vary as the 
square root of the length of the string, for it is 
obvious that those particles of the body which are 
nearest the point of suspension will have a tend- 
ency to vibrate more rapidly than those more 
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remote. The former are therefore retarded by the 
latter, while the latter are accelerated by the 
former. There is thus one particle which will be 
accelerated and retarded to an equal amount, and 
which will therefore move as if it were a simple 
pendulum unconnected with the rest of the body. 
The point in the body occupied by this particle 
is called the centre of oscillation. 

As all the particles of the body are rigidly con- 
nected, they all vibrate in tte same time. Hence 
it follows that the time of vibration of the rigid 
body will be the same as that of a simple pendulum, 
called the equivalent or isochronous simple pendu- 
lum, whose length is equal to the distance between 
the centres of suspension and oscillation. 

The determination of the centre of oscillation of a 
body requires the aid of the calculus. It may be 
stated, however, that it is always farther from the 
axis of suspension than the centre of inertia, and is 
always in the line joiniim the centres of suspension 
and osciUation. Let A be the centre of sus- 
^ pension, B the centre of inertia, and C the 
centre of oscillation, and let AB be equal to A, 
and h be the radius of gyration of the body 
about an axis through B parallel to the hxed 
B axis, then it is easily shown that 


C 


AC = 


A 


Fig. 3. From this there follows the important pro- 
position that the centres of oscillation and 
suspension are convertible, a proposition which was 
taken advantage of by Kater for the practical 
determination of the force of gravity at any 
station. 

Centre of Percussion.— If a body receive a 
blow which makes it begin to rotate about a fixed 
axis Vithout causing any pressure on the axis, the 
point in which the direction of the blow intersects 
the plane in which the fixed axis and^the centre of 
inertia lie is called the ceni/re of percmsion. That 
such a point must exist is easily mown by suspend- 
ing a straight rod by a long string attached to one 
end, and striking it with a hammer in different 
points. If the rod is struck near the top the foot 
will move in one direction, and if the blow be 
applied near the foot the top will move in the 
opposite direction. It is thus evident that there 
must be some point which does not move at all at 
the instant of the blow. If a line through this 
point be regarded as an axis of rotation, the point 
at vf^hich the body was struck is the centre of per- 
cussion, since no pressure is produced on the axis. 
It is easily proved by means of higher mathematics 
that the centre of percussion with respect to any 
axis is the same point as the centre of oscillation. 

From what has been said it is obvious that in 
order that no jar may be felt on the hand a cricket 
ball must be hit in the centre of percussion of the 
bat mth respect to an axis through the hand. 

There are, it may be mentioned, many positions 
which the axis may have in which there will he no 
centre of percussion. For example, there is no 
centre of percussion when the axis is a principal 
axis through the centre of inertia. 

Centre op^ Pressure, — When a plane surface 
ib immersed in a fluid at rest, and held in any 
porition, the pressures at different points of the 
surface are perpendicular to the surface. These 
pressmes may therefore be looked upon as con- 
stitiriing a system of parallel forces whose resultant 
IS the whole pressure. The point at which this 
resultant acts is called the cenib^e of pressure^ and 
may be defined as iJie^ point act which th^ direction of 
the smgle forc^ which is egmmUnt to the fluid 
pressures on the ^l<me surmce meets the surface, 
Xim resultant action of fluids on a curved surface is 
not always reducible to a single forces The defini- 


tion given above is, therefore, limited to plane 
surfaces. In the case of a heavy fluid it is clear 
that the centre of pressure of a horizontal area 
corresponds with the centre of gravity. When, 
however, the plane is inclined at any angle to the 
surface of the fluid, the pressure is not the same at 
all points, being greater as the depth increases; 
since in the same liquid the pressure varies with 
the depth. In general, the centre of pressure will 
he below the centre of gravity. The determination 
of the centre of pressure requires the use of the 
integral calculus, but special cases may be treated 
by ordinary algebra. In the case of a parallelogi am , 
one edge of which is in the surface of the fluid, the 
centre of pressure is at a distance of one-third up 
the middle line from the base. In the case of a 
triangle, having one side in the surface of the fluid, 
the centre of pressure is at the middle point of the 
median coiTesponding to the vertex immersed; 
while in the case of a triangle, with its apex in the 
surface, and the base horizontal, the centre of 
pressure is on the median coiTe&])onding to the 
vertex and at a distance of three-fourths of the 
median from the vertex. 

Centre of Buoyancy.— The pressures which 
act on every point of a surface immersed in a fluid 
can he resolved into horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents. The former balance one another. The 
resultant pressure must therefore be veitical ; and, 
as the pressure increases with the depth, it is clear 
that the upward pressures must Tbe greater than the 
downward. Hence the resultant pressure on an 
immersed body must he a force acting vertically 
upwards. Now it is easily shown that the magni- 
tude of this pressure is equal to the weight of the 
fluid displaced. The point in the displaced fluid 
at which the resultant vertical pressure may be 
supposed to act is called the centre of buoyancy ^ or 
centre of displacement. Hence, we see that when a 
body floats in a fluid, it is kept at rest by two 
forces, the weight of the body acting downwards 
through its centre of gravity, and the weight of the 
fluid acting vertically upwards through its centre 
of gravity, or centre of buoyancy. The relative* 

E ositions of the centre of gravity and the centre of 
uoyancy have an important bearing on the safety 
of ships at sea. If the centre of buoyancy be 
above the centre of gravity, the equilibrium is 
stable ; in other words, if the ship is displaced, it 
will tend to return to its original position. If, on 
the other hand, the centre of buoyancy be below 
the centre of gravity, the equilibrium will generally 
he unstable, although a body may float in stable 
equilibrium even if the centre of buoyancy be 
b^ow the centre of gravity, as will be explained 
under the head Hydrostatics. 

Central Forces. — Central forces are forces 
whose action is to cause a moving body to tend 
towards a fixed point called the centre of force. 
By Newton’s first law of motion we know that 
‘every body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far 
as it is compelled by forces to change that state.’ 
From this we learn that, if the speed of a body 
changes, or if the line of motion he not straight, 
whether the speed he unaltered or not, some force 
must be acting. In the latter case the forces acting 
are called central forces. The doctiine of centrju 
forces considers the paths which bodies will describe 
round centres of force, and tbe varying velocity 
with which they wiU pass along these paths. It 
investigates the law of the force in order that a 
<^^rve ^ may be described, and many other 
problems which can only be solved by mathematical 
inethods. Gravity affords the simplest illustration 
of a central force. If a stone he slung &om a string, 
gravity deflects it flrom the rectilinear path whidi 
it would otherwise pursue, and maJkes it move in a 
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curve called a parabola. Again, the moon is held 
in her orbit round the earth by the action of 
gravity, which is constantly preventing her from 
going off in the line of the tangent to her path at 
any instant. 

In connection with this subject we have to make 
some remarks on what is called centrifugal force. 
We have seen that force must always be applied to 
make a body move in a curved path. Such a force 
is called a centrifugal force, the old erroneous 
notion being that bodies have a tendency to fly 
outwards from the centre about which they are 
revolving. The use of the term will, however, cause 
no inconvenience, provided we interpret it merely 
as indicating that, to keep a body moving in a 
curve instead of in its natural straight line, a force 
directed towards the centre of curvature is always 
requiied. 

Many familiar illustrations of the action of the 
so-called centrifugal force will occur to the reader. 
A ball fastened to the end of a string, and whirled 
round, will, if the motion is sufficiently rapid, at 
last break the string, and fly off in a tangential 
path. This is due to the fact that the cohesion of 
the pai tides of the string is no longer able to 
supply the foice necessary to keep the ball moving 
in its circular path. For a similar reason a fly- 
wheel or a grindstone bursts when it is made to 
rotate too rapidly. It is found that at a curve on 
a railway it is the outer of the two rails which is 
most worn. This is due to the fact that the outer 
rail has to supply the force necessary to keep the 
trains moving in curved paths. A glass of water 
may be whirled so rapidly that, even when the 
mouth is downwards, the excess of the centiifugal 
force over the weight of the water is sufficient to 
prevent the water from falling out. The cen- 
trifugal force increases with the velocity. As 
matter of fact, it can be shown that when a body 
moves in a circle of radius r, with velocity v, its 

centrifugal force is By means of this formula 

it can be proved that about -^^th of its weight is 
required merely to keep a body on the earth’s 
surface at the e(g^uator. By this amount the weight 
of a body is diminished. Now 289 is equal to YlK 
Hence it follows that if the earth were to rotate 
seventeen times as fast as it does now, the 
attraction of gravitation would only just be able at 
the equator to keep bodies from flying off its surface. 
If the rotating body be plastic, it will swell out in 
all directions perpendicular to the axis of rotation, 
and assume the form of an oblate spheroid. For 
the same reason the earth itself lias assumed 
the form of an oblate spheroid, a result which is 
seen on a greater scale in the case of Jupiter and 
Saturn on, account of their larger size and more 
rapid rotation. 


Centre-board. See Yacht. 

CentriTugal and Centri'petal are terms 
used in Botany to designate two different kinds of 
leaf development or inflorescence, the former term 
being applied when the development proceeds from 
the apex towards the base of the axis or leaf, and 
the latter when it is from the base upwards towards 
the apex. See Leaf, Inflorescence. 

Centrifugal Force. See Centre. 

Centripetal Force. See Centre. 

Centum' viri ( * a hundred men ’ ), a college of 
justice in ancient Rome, which had jurisdiction in 
civil cases. It has been supposed that the body 
was originally made up of three delegates from each 
of the thirty-five tribes. There were 180 members 
in the time of Augustus, and under the emperors it 
increased in importance, as it became the only 
scene left for the display of judicial eloquence and 
of legal knowledge. 


Centurion (Lat. centuriOy from centum^ ‘a 
hundred’), a Roman officer commanding a century 
or compan^y of foot-soldiers. There were sixty 
centurions in a Legion (q.v.). 

Ceorl, a word which occurs frequently in the 
laws before the Norman Conquest under somewhat 
varying senses, hut substantially meaning an ordi- 
nary freeman not of noble bii-th. His position 
OTadually sank in social status until it hardly 
differed from that of the serf, save that the ceorl had 
the right of choosing his own master in accoi dance 
with the law of Athelstan, which required every 
landless man to find himself a lord. He still 
remained * law-worthy,’ and paid his wer-gild of 
two hundred shillings ; hut part of his freedom had 
disappeared, and ultimately his condition developed 
into the complete villenage characteristic of feudal- 
ism. On the other hand, ceorls who possessed land 
often contrived to force their way into a higher 
social class, that of the tliegns^ a kind of nobility 
of service who may he roughly put as equivalent to 
the Jmights of the period after the Conquest. A 
ceorl with 5 hides (600 acres) of land was ‘thegn- 
worthy. ’ The name ceorl does not occur in 
Domesday — ^the very degradation of the meaning 
of the word churl in modem usage is hut a part of 
the historical degradation of the social class which 
it denoted. 


Ceos (sometimes called by the Italianised name 
of Zea or Tzia ), one of the Cyclades, in the JEgean 
Sea, 14 miles off the Attic coast. It is 13 miles 
long, 8 broad, and 39 sq. m. in area. The central 
and culminating point is Mount Elias, 1863 feet 
high. It is fairly fertile, raising fruit, wine, honey, 
and valonia There are iron -mines. Pop. 4000, 
mostly in the capital, Zea or Ceos. In ancient 
times Ceos was noted as the birthplace of the 
poets Simonides and Bacchylides, and the physician 
Erasistratus ; and the Cea'n laws were famous for 
their excellence. 


€ephalaspiS 9 a genus of fossil Ganoid fishes, 
of which six species have been described, two 
belonging to the Upper Silurian, and four to the 
Devonian measures. The head was protected by 
a large ganoid plate, sculptured externally with 
circular radiating mai'kings. The shield was pro- 
duced into a horn at each posterior corner, and bore 
a median and posterior dorsal spine. Agassiz 
gave the name cephalaspis (‘buckler-headed’) from 
this extraordinaiy covering, which has very much 
the appearance of, and was formerly supposed to 
be, the cephalic shield of an Asaphus or "Trilobite. 
The body was covered with rhomboidal enamelled 
scales, and furnished 'svith dorsal and pectoral fins : 
it terminated in a large unsymmetrical tail. In a 
graphic description of this fossil in his Old Bed 
Sandstone, Miller thus sketches the general appear- 
ance of the animal : ‘ Has the reader ever seen a 
saddler’s cutting-knife— a tool with a crescent- 
shaped blade, and the handle fixed transversely in 
the centre of its concave side ? In general outline, 
the cephalaspis resembles this toolj the crescent- 
shaped blade representing the head, the transveise 
handle the body,’ The endo-skeleton was mainly 
caitilaginous, retaining the notochord through life. 
The flexible body, assisted by the large tail and 
the fins, would give the cephalaspis the power of 
moving rapidly through the water. Being a pre- 
daceous fish, it must have been a formidable enemy 
to its associates in the Palseozoic seas, for, besides 
its power of rapid motion, the sharp marm of its 
shield probably did the work of a vigorously hurled 
javelin, as in the sword-fish. Pteraspis, Asterolepis 
(20 to 30 feet in length), Scaphaspis, Auchenaspis, 
and a number of other genera, are united in the 
same family as Cephalaspis. 

Cephalic Index. See Shull. 
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Cephallenia (Gi. Kephallenia), See Ceph- 

ALONIA. 

Ceplialocliorda. See Amphioxits. 

Cephalodiscus, one of the most curious and 
interesting organisms dredged by the Challenger 
expedition. It was found in the Strait of Magellan, 
was fiist supposed to be a compound Ascidian, was 
monogr^hed (1887) by Professor M‘Intosh as one 
of the Polyzoa (section Aspidophoia), but is re- 
garded by Mr Harmer as closely allied to that mai- 
vellous vertebrate-like woim, Balanoglossus (q.v.). 
The organisms form a spreading seaweed-like 
brownish colony, measuring in some cases 9 inches 
by 6, and including a gi’eat number of little indi- 
viduals, protected by a membranous, flexible invest- 
ment 01 house. Each individual resembles Balano- 
glossus (and also in part backboned animals) in 
naany important points, such as (a) the presence of 

f ill-slits; [h] the existence of a notochord as a 
01 sal outgrowth from the gut, growing forw^ards 
into the anterior region or proboscis; and (c) the 
possession of a dorsal central nervous system, most 
richly developed in the middle region (or collar), 
but extending on to the proboscis. As another 



Cephalodiscus. 


apparent connecting link between invertebrates 
and vertebrates, Cephalodiscus is of the gieatesl 
zoological interest. 

Cephalonia {dJX<i.Gephallema; Romeria Same) 
the largest of the seven Ionian Islands (q.v.), lies 
opposite the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto oi 
Ooiinth. It IS iiTegular in shape, with a maxi 
mum length of 30 miles, and an area of 302 sq, m. 
pop. 65,000, The surface is mountainous, in on< 
point attaming 6310 feet ; the soil for the most pari 
thin, and water scarce. The inhabitants, however 
have planted vineyards wherever the grape will 
^ow, and currants and olive -oil are also produced 
for export. The capital is Argostoli (q. v.); 

Cephalo'poda ( Gr., ‘head-footed *), the highesi 
class of molluscs, and in some respects the hiffhesi 
invei'tehrates. They are usually large animals, 
exclusively maime, vrith well - developed head- 
region, but ( as the quaint name suggests ) with the 
toot or ventral surface grown round the mouth, 
and split up into ‘anns,’ which (with one excep- 
tion) bear suckers. Another part of the foot is 
*0 form a funnel through which water is 
present in the usual 
mantle-cavity. While the ancient forms lived in 


shells, the Peaily Nautilus alone remains in thh 
state, the shell being in all other cases internal and 
degeiieiate. The eyes are peculiarly large, and 



Cuttle-fish {Sepm oj^ciiialis), swiiimuiig and at rest. 


their ferocious aspect has earned for many common 
fonns the title of ‘devil-fish.' The mouth in the 
midst of the ‘arms’ is equipped with par rot-like 
teeth, and with a rasping ribbon on the tongue. The 
central nervous system, with its closely associated 
ganglia, is surrounded by a protective cartilagin- 
ous sheath, analogous, though in no way homolo- 
gous, with a vertebrate brain-hox. The sexes are 
separate. ^ The structure and life of these animals 
wul be discussed under the more familiar title 
CUTTLEFISH; Only the general characters, classifica- 
tion, and distribution are here noticed. 

Classification . — The Cephalopoda include two 
distinct orders, one represented by the Pearly 
Nautilus, the other by all the other living forms, 
which are again divided into Octopoda and Deca- 
poda, according to the number of the ‘ arms.’ 

Dibranchiata. Tetbabranohiaia. 

Two gills, kidneys, auricles Pour gills, kidneys, auiicle\ 

Eight 01 ten sucker-beanng Numerous, without suckeis. 
arms 

Shell rudimentary or absent, Shell well developed, external, 
never external, in one case chambeied. 
chambered. 

An ink-bag. No ink-bag. 

A completely closed funnel. A split funnel. 

species occur in warm and 
temperate seas, but those found in the colder -waters 
seem much more prolific. The Tetrabianchiata are 
forms, and begin in the Silurian, whereas 
the Dibranchiata first appear in Triassic times. 
The Ammonites (q.v.) are the most familiar re- 
presentatives of the former, the Belemnites (q.v.) 
of the latter. 

Ceplialoptera^ a name formerly used for a 
genus of rays. See PtAY. 

^©pfefl'lotaceaej a family of dicotyledons in- 
cluded by some in the Saxifragacese, has a free 
apocarpous ovary and basal ovules. It consists 
Western Australian Cephalotus 
joLLicnlaris, an insectivorous marsh plant with 
pitchers. ^ 

^^phiSSUS^ one of the two rivers which water 
plain. It rises on the western slope 
of Mount Pentelicus and the southern side of 
Mount Fames, and flows past Athens on the west 
into the Saronic Gulf near Phaleium. Several 
other rivers bore the name, including one (the 
Mavremotamo ) in Phocis and Bceotia, flowing into 
LakeCopais, See BcEoriA. 
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Cepola. See Bandfish. 


Ceram' (Serang), the largest island of the 
southern Moluccas, lies NE. of Amboyna, to which 
Dutch lesidency it belongs, and is divided into 
Great and Little Ceram by the Isthmus of Tarano. 
Area, 6605 sq[. m. ; pop. 100,000. The island is 
one of the least explored in the archipelago, and 
comparatively little is known of the interior, 
which is, moreover, but scantily populated, the 
great mass of the people, mostly native Alfuros 
and immigrant Malays, inhabiting the coast 
villages. Much of the island is very fertile. A 
mountain-chain runs through the country, reach- 
ing in Nusa Keli some 11,000 feet. The chief 
exj^rts are sago, iron, timber, earthenware, biids 
of Paradise, dried fish, edible nests, &c. 


Ceramics ( Gr. keramos^ ‘ potter’s clay ’ ), a term 
used to designate the department of plastic art 
which comprises all objects made of clay, such as 
vases, cups, bassi-rilievi, cornices, and the like. See 
Pottery. 


CerargyritCj or Horn-silver (AgCl), an oie 
of Silver ( q. v. ). 

CerasteSf or Horned Viper, a genus of ser- 
pents of the family Vipeiidae, distinguished by a 
broad depiessed heart-shaped head, the scales of 
which are similar to those of the back, and partic- 
ulaily lemarkable for the development of one of 
the scales of each eyelid into a spine or horn, often 
of con sidei able length. The tail is veiy distinct 



Homed Viper {Cerastes vulgarts). 

from the body. This genus is exclusively Afiican, 
and veiy venomous. There is pi-obably only one 
species. Cerastes ceqyptiacus oi cormiUis^ the Horned 
Viper of the north of Afiica, called Cerastes by 
the ancients, the name being derived from the 
Qxeokkeras, ‘a horn.’ It was correctly described 
by the traveller Biuce, but his description was for 
some time regarded with incredulity. 

Cerate (Lat, cem, ‘wax’), a compound of wax 
with other oily and medicinal substances in such 
propoitions as to have the consistence of an Oint- 
ment (q.v.). Simple cerate is made by melting 
together 6 parts of olive-oil, 3 of white wax, and 
1 of spermaceti. 

Cerat'oduSy the Queensland mud-fish, one of 
the remarkable sub -class of double breathers or 
Dipnoi. The name was oiiginally used for the 
fossil possessors of certain tooth-plates found in 



Ceratodus. 


the Triassic and Jurassic strata, and to this genus 
the Queensland survivor, which has similar dental 
arrangements, was refen-ed when discoveied in 1870. 
Barra munda is the local name, but this is also 
given to one of the bony fishes, Scleiopages, in the 


family Osteoglossidae. The model n scientific title 
of the Queensland mudfish is Neoce'jatodiis fo?'steri. 
Theieis only one species, confined to the Buinett 
and Mary liveis, and found especially in water- 
holes lich in aquatic vegetation, wheie anothei 
ancient animal, the Platypus, also occnis. The 
body is elongated and compressed laterally, occa- 
sionally attaining a length of 5 or 6 feet. Theie 
aie large thin scales ; the trowel-like paiied fins 
have a central jointed axis and a biseiial arrange- 
ment of lays ; the tail is quite symmetiical. The 



swim-bladdei functions as a lung, especially when 
the water is foul and lespiiation by the gills con- 
sequently difficult. Ceratodus comes to the suiface 
to take gulps of air, making a gi unting noise, but 
it never leaves the watei. It lives on fresh- watei 
crustaceans, worms, and molluscs, foi the sake of 
which it Cl ops the watei -plants. Eggs are laid 
singly among the weeds, and the eaily development 
is somewhat amphibian-like. See Mud-fishes. 
Ceratonia. See Carob. 

CeratOphyllacedB) an order of aquatic dico- 
tyledons, consisting of the cosmopolitan genus 
Ceiatophyllum, oi hornwoit. The plants are loot- 
less and submerged, and multiply by the sepaiation 
of blanches as the older paits of the stem decay 
away. The whoiled leaves are much divided. 
Minute moncecious floweis aie found in their axils. 
The antheis break off and liseto the suiface, and 
the pollen diifts about till it reaches a stigma. 

€eratopteriS9 an ac^uatic fem of the order 
Polypodiacese. It is widely distiibuted in the 
tropics. The fionds are eaten in the Malay 
Archipelago. 

Cer'berus, in Greek Mythology, the many- 
headed dog — according to Hesiod, the offspring of 
Typhaon and Echidna — who guarded the portal of 
the infernal legions. Later wi iters describe him as 
only three-headed, with the tail and mane composed 
of seipents, though the poets sometimes encumber 
him with a hundred heads. Oipheus charmed him 
by the magic of his lyie, and Herakles overcame him 
by strength and dragged him to the upper world. 

Oercariay the technical teim for a stage in the 
life-history of a fluke or Tiematode. In those 
Tiematodes which requiie two hosts, and are 
therefore called digenetic, the eggs formed and 
fertilised by the adult parasite pass out from its 
host, and the liberated larvae enter anothei and 
different host. Theie they may give rise asexually 
to a succession of larval forms, e.g. those known as 
redise, ending in the production of ceicaiise or im- 
mature flukes. These may be eaten by the host 
of the adult parasite, or they may migrate into a 
second intermediate host, which is eaten by the 
final host. See Pluke. 

Cercis. See Judas’ Tree. 

Cercopithe'CUS (Gr., ‘tail-ape’), a genus of 
Monkeys (q.v.). 

Cer^c. See Wessex. 

Cere. See Bill. 

Cerealia. See Festivals. 

Cereals are, in strictness, all the species of 
grasses (Gramineae) cultivated for the sake of 
their seed as an article of food. They are also 
called Corn-plants or Biead-plants ; but in a wide 
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popular sense the term cereal ceases to have any 
botanical limits, and includes plants of wholly 
distinct orders, notably Buckwheat (natural 
order, Polygonaceoe ), and Quinoa (Chenopodi- 
acese), &c. ; even the Lotus of the Nile, the Fzc- 
toria regia, and other species of water-lilies might 
thus he added to the list. 

The cereals proper do not belong to any particular 
tribe of the ^eat order of grasses, but the employ- 
ment of particular species as bread-plants seems to 
have been determined chiefly by the superior size of 
the seed, or by the facility of procuring it in suffi- 
cient quantity, and of freeing it from its unedible 
envelopes. The most extensively cultivated grains 
are Wheat (Triticum), Barley (BLordeum), Rye 
(Secale), Oats (Avena), Rice (Oryza), Maize or 
Indian Corn (Zea), different kinds of Millet 
(Setaria, Panicum, Paspalum, Pennisetum, and 
Penicillaria), and Durra or Guinea Corn ( Sorghum 
or Andropogon). These have all been cultivated 
from time immemorial, and there is great uncer- 
tainty as to the number of species to which the many 
existing varieties belong ; their original forms and 
native countries often cannot confidently be deter- 
mined. Barley, oats, and rye are the grains of the 
coldest regions, the cultivation of the former two 
extending even within the arctic circle. Wheat is 
next to these, and in the warmer regions of the 
temperate zone its^ cultivation is associated with 
that of maize and rice, which are extensively culti- 
vated within the tropics. The millets belong to 
warm_ climates, and durra is tropical or sub-tropical. 
Rice is the food of a greater number of the human 
race than any other kind of grain. See COKN, 
Basley, Maize, Millet, Rice, Wheat, and 
other separate articles. 

Cerebellum* See Brain. 

€erebl*alS 9 a class of consonants in Sanskrit 
and other Indian languages produced by applying 
the tongue to the palate. 

Cerebro-spinal Fluid is a clear, colourless 
fluid contained within the ventricular system of 
the brain and the adjoining sub-araclinoid mesh- 
work. Its alkalinity is similar to that of the blood 
serum. The specific gravity varies from 1003 to 
1009. It contains a small quantity of albumen, 
glucose (reduces Pehling’s solution), chloride, and 
uiea, with less than 5 per c.mrn. of lymphocytes. 
In man under normal conditions there are from 
60 to 80 C.C. of fluid, and it is calculated that 
this is renewed six to seven times a day. The 
normal pressure in man varies from 60 to 100 mm. 
of water, but is only regarded usually as patho- 
logical when it exceeds 150 mm. The chief func- 
tions are ( 1 ) to_ form a water- cushion protecting 
the brain and spinal cord from any sudden shock ; 
(2) to equalise the pressure within the skull, 
ebbing away when the brain substance increases, 
and increasing pioportionately when the brain 
substance shrinks ; (3) to wash away the products 
of tissue metabolism, and it may provide nourish- 
ment for the nerve cells. It is formed hy the 
choroffi plexuses of the lateral, third and fourth 
ventricles, either as a secretion or as a product 
of dialysis from blood serum, the choroid plexus 
acting as a colloid membrane, a certain selective 
action being attributed to its cells. Absorption 
takes place by two main routes— first, and most 
important, by the venous route, especially the sub- 
arachnoid villi, into the larger venous sinuses ; and, 
second, along the perineural lymph spaces, probably 
the chief path of escape in the spinal theca. Dis- 
e^es such as diabetes mellitus and nephritis, 
which alter the blood contents, also affect the 
but it is altered also in diseases 
ot the brain and spinal cord, such as meningitis, 
abscess, tumoui', syphilis, <&e., when its examina- 


tion becomes of great importance for acc\irate 
diagnosis. It can be easily withdrawn in man by 
inserting a needle into the spinal canal between 
the third and fourth lumbar spines. This opeiation 
is known as Mumbar puncture.’ Obstruction to 
the escape of cerebro-spinal fluid from the ventricles 
results in their distension, and is one of the causes 
of hydrocephalus, or ‘water in the head.’ For 
Cerebro-spinal Meningitis, see MENINGITIS. 

Cerebrum. See Brain. 

€eremouieS9 Master of the, an officer at 
couit, instituted by James I. for the reception of 
ambassadors and dignitaries. The same name came 
to be used for the supreme authority on etiipiolte 
at public assemblies at Bath and elsewhere ; Beau 
Nash (q.v.) being the most memorable. 

Cereoipsis (Gr., ‘ wax-face’), a genus of birds 
of the family Anatidm, to which the Now Holland 
goose (C. novce holkmdice) belongs. This bird has 
Been known since the southern shores of Australia 
were first visited by navigators. There, and on the 
adjacent islands, they were found in great abund- 
ance; and so little were they acquainted with the 
danger to be apprehended from man, that tlie 
earlier navigators easily supplied themselves with 
fresh provisions by knocking them down with 
sticks. The flight is slow and heavy, and the 
bird is naturally becoming less abundant. The ceio 
(see Bill) is remarkably large, whence the name. 

Cere^ the Roman name of the great Crroek 
goddess Benieter, the protectress of agriculture and 
the fruits of the earth. Her worship was borrowed 
by the Romans from Sicily. Her first temple in 
Rome was vowed by the dictator A. Postumins 
Albinus (496 B.C.), to avert a famine with wliich 
the city was threatened. A gi-eat festival, with 
games, the Cerealia, was instituted in her honour, 
and her worship acquired great importance in the 
city. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes 
of the people. See Demetee. 

Ceres* one of the Planetoids (see Planets), 
the first that was discovered. It was first seen 
by Piazzi at Palermo, January 1, 1801, and is 
sometimes visible to the naked eye, looking like a 
star between the seventh and eighth magnitudes. 

Cereus* a large genus of Cactacese (q.v.), con- 
taining many of the most imposing forms of the 
order, both as respects vegetation and flowering, 
a giganteus reaches a height of 60 feet, often un- 
hranched, its tall pillars giving an extraordinary 
character to the landscape of New Mexico, while 
the allied C7. periivkinm (36 feet) takes its place in 
Pern. Others have thin snake-like branches ( C, 
flagelUforrms), while the short obconical C, seyiilis 
IS covered with long silky hairs. Many have 
splendid flowers, and of these C, speciosissiTnus with 
^arlet or purplish flowers is often cultivated, while 
C. grand^orViS is the well-known night-flowering 
cactus. The fruits are often much esteemed. For 
illustration, see Cactus. 

Cerimol^ a town of Italy, 22 miles BE. of 
Foggia by rail, with manufactures of linen, and a 
trade in almonds and cotton. The Spaniards’ deci- 
sive victory over the French here in 1503 established 
Spain’s supremacy in Naples. Pop. 39,000. 

T southernmost of the seven Ionian 

11 ROW officially known again by its 

old Greek name of Cythera, is separated from the 
coast of Morea by a narrow strait ; area, 107 so. m. : 
population, 5000. It is mostly barren, and moun- 
tainous in some parts; but corn, wine, and olives 
and fruits are raised. Capsali is the capital. In 
ancient times the island was sacred to Aphrodite, 
as the land that received the goddess when she 
arose from the sea. 
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€erillt]lllS 9 a heretic who lived at the close of 
the apostolic age, but of whom we have nothing 
better than uncertain and confused accounts. He 
is said to have been a native of Alexandria. He 
passed from Egypt into Asia Minor, and lived 
in Ephesus contemporaneously (according to the 
belief of the church) with the aged apostle John. 
It is related by Ireneeus, on the authoiity of 
Polycar^, that John held the heretic in such 
detestation that, on a certain occasion, when he 
encountered Cerinthus in the baths of Ephesus, he 
immediately left the baths, saying to those about 
him, ‘Let us fly, lest the bath fall on us, since 
Cerinthus is within, the enemy of the truth.* It 
is also said by Irenseus that the Gospel by St John 
was written in direct opposition to the tenets of 
Cerinthus. He held that the world was not made 
by the highest God, but by some angel or power I 
far removed from and ignorant of the Supreme 
Being. He is also said to have held coarse and 
sensual millenarian views, to have believed the 
Jewish ceremonial law to be in part binding upon 
Christians, and to have taught that the Divine 
Spirit was first united with the man Jesus in his 
baptism by John. Cerinthus being, so far as is 
known, the oldest teacher of Judaico-Gnostic prin- 
ciples, and, according to Neander, ‘ the intermedi- 
ate link between the Judaising and Gnostic sects,’ 
there would naturally be a greater incongruity and 
want of harmony in his system than in the later 
developments of Gnosticism (q..v.). 

€ei*itllilllll9 a genus of Prosobranchiate Gas- 
teropods, and type of a large family, Cerithiadae. 
The shell is rough, naked, spiral, elongated, with 
many coils, and with an oval oblique aperture 
which has a short canal in front. The species 
of this family are numerous, most of them 
marine, but many inhabiting estuaries and brackish 
rather than salt water; some are found in lakes 
and rivers. A few belong to temperate climates, 
but most of them are tropical, and in mangrove 
swamps they particularly abound. The fossil 
species are very numerous, and almost all limited 
to the Tertiary formations. G. vulgatum, over six 
inches in height, is often seen in Italian markets. 

Cerium (sym. Ce, eq. 140*25) is a rare white 
metal found in cerite, monazite, and a few other 
minerals. It forms two basic oxides and a numerous 
class of salts. The dioxide is used in incandescent 
gas mantles. The nitrate and oxalate of cerium 
have been employed in the vomiting of pregnancy, 
their action being somewhat similar to that of the 
subnitrate of bismuth. The dose is from 2 to 10 
grains. Cerite is the silicate of cerium, and is 
found in Sweden, but the chief supplies are now 
obtained from monazite in Biazil, which contains 
the phosphate of cerium, together with thorium. 

€eriiailti 9 the Rumanian name of Czernowitz 
(q.v. ). 

Cerox'ylon* See Wax, Palm. 

Cerr 6 't 09 a cathedral city of south Italy, on a 
slope of the Apennines, 14 miles NNW. of Bene- 
vento ; pop. 5000. 

Cerro de PasC09 the capital of the Peruvian 
department of Junin, at an elevation of 14,276 
feet, 138 miles NE. of Lima, has rich mines of 
copper, silver, and coal, and great smelting- works. 
The climate is cheerless and inclement. Pop, 
15,000, mostly Indians and half-breeds. 

Cerro Gord09 a plateau in Mexico, the rnost 
easterly on the mute from Vera Cruz to the capital. 
Here, on 18th April 1847, the Americans totally 
defeated the Mexicans. 

Cerro ljSirg09 a* department in the NE. of 
Uiuguay, well watered, with large savannahs and 
forests ; area, 5735 sq. m. ; population, 60,000, 


chiefly engaged in cattle- raising. Capital, Cevio 
Largo or Melo ; pop. 5000. 

Certald 09 a town of central Italy, 19 miles 
SW. of Florence. It is noteworthy as the resi- 
dence of Boccaccio, who was born and died there. 
His house is still standing, much as it was in the 
poet’s time. Pop. 10,000. 

Certhiidse, a family of birds, generally placed 
in the great order Passeriformes. They are best 
known by their most typical representatives the 
Cieepers (q.v.). They are widely distributed birds, 
absent, however, from the Ethiopian and neo- 
tropical regions. They are expert climbers, and 
feed on insects. 

Certificate 9 ^ in the law of England and of the 
United States, is a written statement by a person 
having a public or official status concerning some 
matter within his knowledge and authoiity. There 
are a great many classes of such certificates — e.g. 
certificate of charge upon land ; certificate of the 
chief -clerk in Chancery proceedings, which is practi- 
cally a report of what the clerk has done ; certificate 
of discharge of a debtor in liquidation ; certificate 
of incorporation under the Companies Acts ; certifi- 
cate of registry of ships under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts ; certificate of naturalisation. In some 
cases an official certificate is conclusive evidence ; 
in other cases it is merely primd facie evidence. 
Thus, under the Companies Act, 1908, the regis- 
trar’s certificate of incorporation is conclusive evi- 
dence that all the requirements incidental to the 
formation of the company have been complied with ; 
but a ceitificate under the common seal of a com- 
pany as to the ownership of shares is merely primd 
{fade evidence of the title to the shares specified 
' therein. In the United States the word is com- 
monly applied to any formal statement by a court 
of anything done therein, or by a public servant in 
the execution of his duty, as by a collector of taxes, 
a postmaster, &c. The term is used generally^ to 
denote a writing, properly authenticated, testifying 
to facts. See Character. 

Certificatioilf in the law of Scotland, signifies 
the judicial assurance given to a party of the 
course to be followed by the judge in case he 
disobeys the will of a summons, or other writ or 
order of the court. Reiterated contumacy on the 
part of the defender was at one time punished with 
confiscation of his property (1449, chap. 29), but 
now certification in a summons merely means that 
if he fails to appear in the usual manner, the judge 
will decern, or pronounce judgment against him. 

Certiora'ri is the writ by which proceedings 
pending in an inferior court of record are removed 
into the High Court. The writ issues from the 
High Court, and is directed to the judge or other 
officer of the inferior court. It requires that the 
record of the proceedings shall be transmitted to 
the High Court to be theie dealt with. Certiorari, 
as a rule, lies only in respect of judicial, as dis- 
tinguished from ministerial, acts of the inferior 
court. , , 

The writ may be issued in either civil or criramal 
proceedings. As the law now stands, the defendant 
in a civil action in an infeiior court may, on applica- 
tion, get a writ of certiorari on satisfying the High 
Court that it is proper that the case should be dealt 
with in the High Court. The great majoiity of 
civil cases are now commenced in the county courts ; 
and, under the County Courts Acts, any proceedings 
commenced in a county court may be removed to 
the High Court by a writ of certiorari or by ordei, 
if the defendant can show sufficient cause for such 
removal. The power of the High Court to grant 
the writ is discretionary, and the writ may be 
granted upon such terms as to payment of costs 
and giving of security as the High Court may think 
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fit to iinpo'se. The most common ground for re- 
moving a civil suit from an inferioi court to the 
High Court is that some (question of law of more 
than usual difficulty and importance is likely to 
arise. The defendant in an action of Bepl&oin ( q. v. ) 
has a right, on application, to liave the case re- 
moved from a county court, subject to his giving 
security. After final judgment in the inferior 
court, a case cannot he removed by certiorari for 
any other purpose than execution. 

In criminal cases certiorari lies at common law 
to remove indictments found before inferior courts 
into the King’s Bench Division or the Central 
Criminal Coui-t for trial. The crown has an ab- 
solute right to the writ; but, except where the 
writ is applied for by the attorney-general on behalf 
of the crown, it is 'in the "discretion of the King’s 
Bench Division to determine whether sufficient 
grounds exist for allowing the writ to issue, and, 
as a rule, the party on whose behalf the writ is 
applied for must give security. Summary pro- 
ceedings and convictions before magistrates, not 
originating in an indictment, may, by writ of 
certiorari, be brought up before the King’s Bench 
Division for review, and be quashed, if necessary, 
for some defect of law. 

Again, any order of the council of a municipal 
corporation for the payment of money out of the 
borough fund, or any order of a county council for 
payment of money out of the county fund, may be 
removed into the King’s Bench Division by cer- 
tioiari, and may be partly or wholly disallowed. 

In the United States certiorari is generally pro- 
vided for by statute, but where no such provision is 
made, or no other mode of review of the proceedings 
of an inferior court has been provided oy statute, 
any superior court exercising common law jurisdic- 
tion has an inherent right to issue this writ. It is 
used in both civil and criminal cases to bring the 
whole recoid of the inferior tribunal before a 
superior court, to determine whether the former 
has proceeded within its jurisdiction, and also to 
enable substantial justice to be done whenever an 
inferior tribunal has failed to proceed according 
to the requirements of the law. It does not lie 
to enable the superior court to revise a decision 
of the inferior court upon matters of fact, or where 
the error is formal merely, and not substantial. 

Certo'sa di Pari'a, a celebrated Carthusian 
monastery, 5 miles N. of Pavia, was founded in 
1396 by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, first Duke of 
Milan, in atonement for the murder of his uncle. 
The church is a splendid structure in the form of 
a Latin cross, the ground-plan being 252 feet long 
by 177 feet broad- The richly sculptured facade, 
designed by Borgognone, was commenced in 1473. 
The building is made up of various styles, but the 
Pointed prevails in the interior, which is decorated 
with frescoes, paintings, &c., and contains a gor- 
geous high-altar, the mausoleum of the founder, 
and several monuments. After the battle of Pavia 
(1525), Francis I. was for three days a prisoner at 
the Certosa, which, since the dissolution of the 
monasteries, has been constituted a national monu- 
ment. The name certosa is a form of Carthusian 
(q.v.), and is used of other monasteries of the order, 
as that to the south of Florence. 

Cera'ntCll is ear-wax, the yellow waxy matter 
which is secreted by certain glands lying in the 
passage that leads from the external opening of the 
ear to the membrane of the tympanum. It lubri- 
cates the passage and entangles particles of dust 
and small insects, preventing them from getting 
farther in. See Ear. 

CerTantes SaaTedra, Miguel de, the 
author of Don Quixote^ was bom at Alcald de 
Henares in 1547. His birthday is unknown, but 


he was baptised on the 9th of October. He was 
the fourth of seven children born to Rodrigo de 
Cervantes (died 1585), a poor medical practitioner 
(son of a petty magistrate of Alcald), and his wife 
Leonor de Cortinas (died 1593). Of Cervantes per- 
sonally we know little beyond what he himself tells 
us, but of the events of his life there is a toleiably 
complete recoid. No authentic porfciait of him 
has been found (the Jauregui portiait, discovered 
1911, and dated 1600, is probably spurious); but 
Cervantes describes himself at the age of sixty-six 
as a man of average height, with aquiline features, 
fairish complexion, bright eyes, smooth forehead, 
chestnut hair, long moustaches, and silver (once 
golden) beard (Prologue to Novelas Exemplares). 
Of his youth practically nothing has been ascer- 
tained. The story of his having studied at Sala- 
manca is improbable ; all we know of his education 
is that Juan L6pez de Hoyos, a schoolmaster at 
Madrid, calls him his * deaily beloved pupil.’ The 
first known productions of his pen appeared in 15C9 
in a collection of pieces on the death of the queen, 
edited by this schoolmaster. In the same year 
we find him in Italy in the service of Cardinal 
Giulio Acquaviva ; but shortly afterwards he en- 
listed as a soldier under the command, it would 
appear, of Marc Antony Colonna. At the battle 
of Lepanto he was in the thick of the fight, and 
received three severe gunshot wounds, one of which 
maimed his left hand. After further service against 
the Turks in Tunis, he was returning to Spain in 
1575 with letters of recommendation from Don 
John of Austria and the Viceroy of Sicily, when 
the galley he sailed in was captured (September 
20th) by Algerine corsairs, and with his brother 
Rodrigo and several others he was carried into 
Algiers. He remained in captivity five years, 
during which he made four daring attempts to 
escape, and lived in almost daily expectation of 
death or torture. It was not foi himself alone 
that he sought freedom. No nobler story of un- 
selfish heroism has ever been told than that in the 
depositions of his fellow-captives at Algiers, where 
they testify to his self-devotion, his dauntless spirit, 
and his geneiosity, and with touching earnestness 
strive to give expression to their own gratitude, 
love, and admiration. In 1580 he was ransomed 
by the efforts of Trinitarian monks, Christian 
traders of Algiers, and his family, w^hich reduced 
itself to poverty to provide the sum required. Cer- 
vantes reached home in December 1580, and finding 
no permanent occupation, eventually drifted to 
Madiid and essayed a literary career, as poet and 
playwright. His first important work w^as the 
Galatea, a pastoral romance of the same class as 
the Diana of Montemayor and the Filida of his 
friend Montalvo. It was printed at Alcald in 
1585 — ^not, as is commonly said, Madrid, 1584. For 
some years he strove to gain a livelihood by writ- 
ing for the stage. He produced by 1587 between 
twenty and thirty plays, of which two only, La 
Numanda and the Los Tratos de Argel, have sur- 
vived ; but from his own account it is plain that, 
though not ill^ received, they failed to attract, and 
that he was diiven to seek some other employment. 
Meanwhile Cervantes had had an affair with a lady 
named Ana Franca de Rojas, who became the 
mother of his illegitimate daughter, Isabel de 
Saavedra ( circa 1585-1652 ) ; and on 12th December 
1584 he had married Catalina de Salazar y Palacios, 
a native of Esquivias, who, eighteen years his junior, 
survived him for ten years. They had no children. 
In 1587 he migrated to Seville, where he obtained 
the post of commissary to the fleet, for which he 
requisitioned grain and oil. After the defeat of the 
Grand Armada, he in vain petitioned (1590) the 
king to send him to America. In 1594 he was 
appointed a collector of revenues for the kingdom 
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of Granada ; "but in 1597, failing to make up the sum 
due to the treasury, he was sent to prison at Seville. 
He was released, however, on giving security for 
the balance, but not reinstated ; nor can the govern- 
ment be charged with undue harshness, for, though 
no stain attaches to his integrity, it is clear that 
as an official and book-keeper he was not faultless. 
He remained some time longer at Seville, but little 
is known of his movements for the next few years. 
Local tiadition maintains that he wrote Don 
Quixote in prison at Argamasilla in La Mancha; 
but it has nothing to support it save that Arga- 
masilla is Don Quixote's village. In 1603, it would 
seem, he was living at Valladolid ; in September 
1604 leave was granted to print the first part of 
Don Quixote, and early in January 1605 the book 
came out at Madrid. It is commonly asserted that 
its reception was cold; but the truth is that it 
leaped into popularity at once. Within a month 
two pirated editions were in the press at Lisbon ; 
by the autumn five editions had been published ; 
and Don Quixote and Sanclio Panza paraded the 
streets as familiar characters in the pageants at 
Valladolid that spring. By a minority, however, 
it was not welcomed. Lope de Vega wrote sneer- 
ingly of it and its author months before it was 
printed — for it had a previous circulation in manu- 
script — and he and his brother-dramatists showed 
how bitterly they resented the criticism in chapter 
48. In 1605, although perfectly innocent, Cervantes 
and his household were arrested in connection with 
the death of a gallant called Gaspar de Ezpeleta, 
wdio was found mortally wounded at his door. 
Instead of immediately giving his readers the 
sequel to Don Quixote they asked for, Cervantes 
busied himself with composing short tales {JS^ovelas 
Exemplares, 1613) and overhauling plays written 
at an earlier date {Ocho Comedias, y Ocho Entre- 
meses Nuevos, 1615). The Viage del Parnaso, a 
poem of over 3000 lines in terza rima, reviewing 
the poetry and poets of the day, appeared in 1614. 
In his Nomlas, however, he promised the second 
part of Don Quixote ‘shortly.’ But in 1614 a 
wiiter, under the pseudonym of Alonso Ferndndez 
de Avellaneda, brought out a spurious second 
part, with an insulting preface, full of coarse per- 
sonal abuse of Cervantes. It was the work of a 
dull plagiarist ; but it served as the spur Cervantes 
needed to urge him to the completion of the genuine 
second part, which was published at the end of the 
year 1615. It was not too soon; his health was 
already failing, and he died at Madrid on the 23d of 
April 1616 ( N.s. ). He was buried in an untraceable 
grave beside the convent of Trinitaiian nuns in 
the Calle de Cantarranas. But a short time before 
his death he finished his romance of Persiles and 
Sigismunda (published early in 1617). There are 
few pieces of his writing more characteristic of 
the man than the last two that ever came from 
his pen — ^written, indeed, upon his very deathbed — 
the address to the reader and the dedication to the 
Conde de Lemos, whose generosity mitigated the 
poverty which haunted him to the last and drove 
him to various doubtful transactions; like every 
glimpse of himself that his pages give us, they 
make us wish that we knew more of one so full 
of wisdom, patience, and charity, so bright and 
so brave. 

It is in right of Don Quixote that the name of 
Cervantes has a place here ; but his minor works 
entitle him to an honourable one in the history of 
Spanish literature. His novels are the best of their 
kind— a kind Spain excelled in ; and though the 
Galatea is doubtless inferior to the Diana, its 
greatest fault is that, like the Diana, it belongs 
to a radically insipid species of romance. The 
title of poet is commonly denied him ; but if a 
good deal of his poetry is weak, there is much that 


only a poet could have written, and not even 
Garcilaso had a finer sense of melody or a truer 
touch in verse. It would be unjust to judge of 
his dramatic powers by the comedies printed in 
1615. They were nothing more than a desperate 
attempt to gain a footing on the stage by a con- 
cession to the popular taste. To found a great 
national drama worthy of his country was the 
ambition of his life, and the first step was to 
obtain a hearing. The tragedy of Numancia, 
with all its defects the most powerful and original 
drama in the language, is a better measure of 
Cervantes as^ a dramatist. And if it is impossible 
to accept his own estimate of the Persiles and 
Sigismunda, no reader will deny its invention and 
grace of style. His minor works all show signs 
of the author’s care ; Don Quixote, on the other 
hand, is the most carelessly written of all great 
books. Cervantes, it is plain, did not look upon 
it in that light. He was very proud of its popu- 
larity ; but all he ever claims for it is that it will 
amuse, and that it did the state some service in 
laughing chivalry romances out of fashion. He 
wrote it by fits and starts ; he neglected it for his 
other works ; he sent it to the printers without 
revision, and made merry over their blunders and 
his own oversights. But it may be that we owe 
more to this carelessness than we think. One of 
the marvels of this marvellous book is its perennial 
youth. After three centuries and more it is as 
fresh and full of life as when it came fiom La 
Cuesta’s press. In his other woiks Cervantes 
studied recognised models and consulted the tastes 
of the day; in Don Quixote he followed the lead 
of his own genius alone, and wrote only as instinct 
prompted him. Written in a desultory fashion, it 
had time to grow and ripen under his hand ; Don 
Quixote and Sancho, outlines at first, became by 
degrees flesh and blood realities to his mind, and 
beings that he loved; and the book — the second 
part especially — served him as a kind of common- 
place-book to which he turned when he was in the 
mood, making it the depository of his thoughts 
and record of the experience and observation of a 
stirring life. We need not commit the disloyalty 
of doubting his word when he says that all he 
sought was to cure his countrymen of their passion 
for chivalry romances. He had motive enough 
in the magnitude of the evil, and his was omy 
one of scores of voices lifted up against it ; nor is 
there anything extraordinary in a champion of 
true chivalry, as he was, resenting a mockery that 
made it contemptible. But the genius of Cer- 
vantes was essentially discursive, and many other 
offenders and offences were comprehended in the 
indictment that he brought against the ;;omances 
of chivalry and their readers. 

The first complete edition of Cervantes’s works 
was that of Bivadeneyra ( 12 vols. Madrid, 1863-64). 
The Complete Works (in English ; 8 vols. Glasgow, 
1901 et seq.) have been edited by J. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. Many editions of the selected works have 
been published. Of Don Quixote in the original 
or in translation hundreds of editions have ap- 
peared. The first Avorthy of the book was Tonson’s 
(Loud. 1738, 4 vols.). Theie are translations in 
many languages. The oldest is the English by 
Shelton, made in 1608 and printed 1612 (second 
part, 1620), a vigorous but rude and inaccurate 
version (new ed. 1896). Other English translations 
are those of Phillips (1689), Motteux (1702), Jervas 
(commonly called Jarvis, 1742), Smollett (1755), 
A. J. Duffield (3 vols. 8vo, 1881), John Ormsby 
(4 vols. 8vo, 1885), and H. 1S. Watts (5 vols, 4to, 
1888-89). The Life of Cervantes by Navarrete 
(1819) became the leading authority. Much sup- 
plementary information was biought to light by 
the researches of P6rez Pastor, who published in 
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two series {Docuinentos Cervantinos^ 1897, 1902) 
161 contemporary documents bearing on Cei vantes’s 
life. The Tercentenary Celebration (1905) was 
marked by considerable Cervantine study. L. Rius 
brought out a BihliogTafia Critica (3 vols. Madrid, 
1895-1904). Cotarelo y Mori published Efemirides 
Cervantinas in 1905. A new edition of Avellaneda’s 
second part of Don Quixote wasprepared by Menendez 
y Pelay o ( 1905 ). Pi ofessor Fitzmaui ice- Kelly’s Cer- 
vantes in England ( 1905 ) testified to British appre- 
ciation of Don Quixote and its authoi. The same 
writer’s Life (1913), rejecting many legends and 
conjectures, adheres strictly to documentary evi- 
dence, including the most i eeent discoveries. Other 
English Lives are by Watts ( 1895 ) and A. F. Calvert 
( 1905 ). See also S'panish Layiguage and Literature 
under Spain. 

Cervet'ri) a village 19 miles WNW. of Rome, 
on the site of the great Etrurian city, Ccere 
(see Etruria). Conquered and degraded by the 
Romans in 353 B.C., it experienced but a brief 
renewal of prosperity under the empire as a water- 
ing-place (tne warm Bagni del Sasso, still used), 
and finally fell into decay in the 13th century. 
Many Etruscan remains have been found near by. 
Cer'vidae and Cerviis. See Deer. 

Cervin, Mont. See Matterhorn. 
Cesalpino* See C^salpinus. 

Cesarewitcli. See Czar. 

Ce'sari, Giuseppe (sometimes called Arpino), 
an Italian painter, born at Arpino about 1568, 
was gieatly honoured by no less than five popes, 
and died at Rome, 3d July 1640. His works— in 
fresco and oil — display lively imagination, and 
great tact in execution. 

Cesarottiy Melchiore, an excellent Italian 
poet, was born 15th Mjyr 1730 at Padua, where he 
filled the Greek and Bfebrew chairs. He gained 
a reputation by his translation of Macpherson’s 
Ossian ( 1763 ). The versification of this work, like 
that of his free translation of the Iliad, under the 
title of La Morte di Ettore, was admired by Alfieri, 
and Cesaiotti unquestionably threw fresh life into 
Italian literature. His Bagionameyito sidla Filosofia 
delle Lingue (8 vols. 1785) and Ragionamento sulla 
Filosofia del Gusto are his best works. He died 
3d November 1808. 

Cese'lia, a town of central Italy, 12 miles SE. of 
Forli by rail, with a cathedral and a trade in silk, 
wine, hemp, and sulphur. Cesena gave birth to two 
popes — Pius VI. and VII. Pop. 6000. Here Murat 
defeated the Austrians, 30th March 1815. 

Ces'nola, Count Luigi Palma di, collector, 
was born near Turin, 29th June 1832. He served in 
the Austrian war (1848), with the Sardinian con- 
tingent in the Crimean war, went to New York in 
I860, and served as a volunteer in the Civil War. 
Appointed American consul at Cyprus in 1866, he 
commenced a series of excavations which he con- 
tinued for about ten years with the most remark- 
able success. His splendid collection of statues and 
figures, lamps, vases, inscriptions, and other anti- 
quities, is in New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, of which he "was director. Doubts expressed 
in 1879 as to the authenticity of part of the collec- 
^n were proved to be groundless. He wrote 
Cyprus, its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temnles 
( 1877 ). He died 20tli November 1904. 

Pablo de, Spanish painter, born 
at Cdrdoba in 1538, studied at Rome under Michel- 
angelo and Raphael, and in 1577 became a pre- 
bendary at Gdrdoba, where he established a school 
of art, and was also active as an architect, painter, 
and winter. He died 26th July 1608. 

Ccssio Bonopum ( Lat., ‘ cession or surrender 


of goods’), a process which the law of Scotland 
borrowed fioin tliat of Rome, and which also 
appears in most of the Continental systems. On 
making a surrender of estate to his creditors, the 
debtor was granted a judicial protection from im- 
piisonment in respect of all debts then due by him. 
As, however, imprisonment for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1880, except in the case of 
rates and taxes due, cessio as a process for the 
protection or liberation from imprisonment of in- 
solvent debtors became practically obsolete, Tlie 
Act of 1880, however, reconstituted the process of 
cession by con vei ting it into a summary process 
for the administration and distribution oi small 
estates in bankruptcy. This process proved defec- 
tive in important respects ; and by the Bankruptcy 
(Scotland) Act, 1913, the process of cessio was 
abolished and its place taken by a new process of 
‘ summary sequestration,’ competent in cases where 
the debtor’s assets of every description do not in the 
aggregate exceed £300 in value. See BANKltUPTCy, 
Sequestration. 

Cesspool. See Sewage. 

Cestoid Worms {.Cestoda), an order of Hat 
worms (Plathelminthes), of internal parasitic 
habit, and generally known as Tapeworms (q.v.). 
The adult consists of an asexual ‘ head,’ attached 
by hooks or suckers or both to the host, and 
budding off a long chain of flat sexual, hermaphro- 
dite ‘joints,’ which become mature at a certain 
distance from the ‘head,’ have a measure of in- 
dividuality and independence, and are eventually 
expelled. There is no alimentary canal nor vas- 
cular system ; the nervous system is usually com- 
plex, but of a low order ; there is a well-developed 
excretory system of branching tubes. The repio- 
ductive or^ns of the ‘joints’ are usually very 
complex. The liberated ‘joints’ or ‘proglottides’ 
break: up, and set free embryos, which find their 
way into other hosts, and undergoing considerable 
change become bladder- worms, develop a head, or 
in some cases heads, and only become sexual when 
their host is in turn eaten by the original species 
in which the tapeworm flourished. There is thus 
an alternation of generations between the asexual 
bladder- worm and the sexual tapeworm. The order 
includes about 25 genera and 500 species, mostly 
parasitic in vertebrates. The genus Tienia (tajpe- 
worm) includes more than half the known species. 
The Cestodes are linked to the flukes or Trematodes 
by forms like Ainphilina, Caiyophyllaeus, and Arcli- 
igetes, which have no ‘ joints,’ and a single repro- 
ductive system ; and there is a well-marked series 
from these up to the most specialised Tsenia. 
Echineibothrium, Phyllobothrium, Anthobothrium, 
Acanthobothrium, Tetrarhynchus, Ligula (q.v.), 
Bothriocephalus (q.v.), are the important genera 
besides Tsenia. See Tapeworms ; also Bladder- 
worm, Parasitic Animals, and Leuckart’s 
Farasites of Man, 

Cestracioily a genus of sharks, regarded as 
constituting a distinct family, Cestraciontidse, al- 
though not more than four species are known as 
now existing. It is charactensed by having two 
dorsal fins and one anal, the first dorsal situated 
over the space between the pectorals and ventrals ; 
a spine forming the front oi esich dorsal ; a short 
wide taU, with its upper lobe strongly notched 
beneath ; the mouth at the fore end of the snout ; 
spiracles distinctly visible, rather behind the eyes ; 
and small gill-openings. The front of the mouth 
is armed with obtuse angular teeth, whilst the 
margins and inner surface of the jaws are covered 
with pavement-like teeth, presenting a general 
continuity of surface, as in skates, and deposed 
in rounded oblique scrolls— the former evidently 
adapted to the seizing of food, the latter to the 
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crushing and bruising of it. They are of obvious 
use with a diet of hard-shelled crustaceans and 



Upper Jaw of Port- Jackson Shark ( Cestradon philippi). 

molluscs. The front teeth are sharp in the young 
forms. The egg-case has two curious spiral ridges 
surrounding it. The Port- Jackson 
Shark, or 'Nurse’ {C. phiUppi) of 
the Australian seas, and tne Cat 
Shark of Japan and China {O. 
zebra), seem to differ chiefly in the 
patterns of colour. None exceed 
live feet in length. The Cestra- 
ciontidse are j)articularly interest- 
ing to geologists, for the oldest 
fossil sharks belong in great part to 
this family. ‘The remains are 
found even in the Palseozoic strata ; 
they become more numerous in the 
Carboniferous series; they are very 
numerous in the Lias and Chalk 
Outside view of formations ; but there they cease 
Egg-case of almost entirely, the strata of the 
Cestracion Tertiary series containing scarcely 
philippL any of them.’ In modem times the 
species are reduced, as we have 
seen, to four at most, and other types of shark 
have become more prevalent. The fossil forms 
weie abundant, also much larger, and the cestra- 
cions thus furnish a particularly good illustration 
of a decadent family. 

Cestui liue Trust, a person for whom another 
is a trustee. The term is Norman-French, and 
means in English law, and also in the United 
States, exactly what Beneficiary (q.v.) means in 
Scots law. See Trust. 

CestUS (Gr. kestos, ‘embroidered’), a girdle 
worn by Greek and Roman women, but at what 
part of the body is somewhat uncertain. _ It was 
worn apparently between the cmgulum, which was 
a sash or girdle over the tunic just under the 
bosom, and the zone, worn mostly by young un- 
married women lower down the body, just above 
the hips. According to Winckelmann, the cestus 
was itself worn round the loins; according to 
Heyne and Visconti, immediately under the bosom. 
The cestm of Aphrodite was covered with such 
alluring representations of the joys of love that she 
who wore it was irresistible. It was borrowed by 
Hera when she desired to win the love of Zeus. 
— Cestus, or more correctly, CiESTUS, the boxing 
gauntlets worn by the ancient prize-fighters, which 
consisted of leather thongs bound round the hands 
and wrists. They sometimes reached as high up as 
the elbows, and were armed with lead or metal 
bosses to increase the force of the blow. 

Cetacea, an order of mammals, of aquatic 
habit and fish-like form. The head is large, the 


neck indistinct ; there is generally a median dorsal 
fin, and the tail has lateral flukes ; the fore-limbs 
are reduced to paddles, the hind-limbs are at most 
represented by slight internal traces ; the skin is 
smooth, and, with the occasional exception of a 
few bristles near the mouth, hairless; there is a 
thick layer of fat or blubber under the skin which 
serves instead of haii* as a heat-retainer. The eye 
is small, there is no external ear, the nostrils 
are situated vertically. The bones are spongy 
and oily, the neck vertebrae are compressed and 
often fused, there is no union to form a sacrum. 
The skull is peculiarly modified, the brain-case 
being high, and the front part prolonged into more 
or less of a snout. There are no collar-bones ; 
the bones of the arm are flattened and stiff ; the 
joints of the second and third fingers are always 
above the normal number ; the whole arm forms" a 
flipper ; the hip-girdle and hind-leg ai’e degenerate. 
In one group teeth are absent except in the foetus, 
and are replaced by ‘ whalebone ’ growths from the 
palate; in no case is there more than one set of 
teeth. The stomach has several chambers ; the 
intestine is simple. The liver is less divided than 
usual, and there is no gall-bladder. The blood- 
vessels foim wonderful networks ( retia mirabilm ). 
The top of the windpipe is prolonged forwards so 
as to form, when embraced by the soft palate, a 
continuous air-passage from nostrils to lungs. 
The brain is large. The placenta is ‘ non-deciduate 
and diffuse. ’ The teats are two in number, and 
lie beside the female genital aperture ; the milk 
is squeezed into the mouth of the sucking young. 

The Cetacea are widely distributed in all seas 
and in some large rivers. They swim powerfully, 
and the tail works up and down, not sideways. 
They rise to the surface to breathe, and do not 
spout sea- water from their blowholes. The expira- 
tion is periodic and violent, and the forcibly ex- 
pelled air being laden with water, vapour may 
condense in a pillar of fine spray, or the ascending 
column may carry up some surface sea-water along 
with it, but it must be recognised that the process 
is simply that of ordinary expiration in peculiar 
conditions. They are mostly inoffensive, generally 
social in habit, vary from 4 to 60 feet in length, 
and feed on jelly-fish, crustaceans, pteropods, 
cuttlefish, fishes, and in one genus (Orca) on seals 
and on other whales. 

Two very distinct series have to be distinguished 
— (a) the Toothed Whales or Odontoceti, and {h) 
the Baleen Whales or Mystacoceti. The fomier 
include Sperm Whales (Physeter), the Bottlenose 
(Hyperoodon), the genus Platanista and its allies, 
and the great family of Dolphins (q.v.). The 
latter sub-order includes the Right Whale ( Balsena ), 
the ‘ Humpbacks ’ (Megaptera), and the Rorquals 
(Balsenoptera). 

In the Eocene, Cetacea are represented by piimi- 
tive, less specialised forms, known as Zeuglodons, 
but the remains are, as one would expect, some- 
what fragmentary, and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them very uncertain. In Miocene and Plio- 
cene strata stUl more fragmentary cetacean remains 
have been found, and are grouped together in the 
genus Squalodon. 

There IS much doubt and dispute in regard to the 
origin and affinities of Cetacea. They are related 
by some to Carnivores, but the researches of Sir 
William Flower made it more probable that they 
have much closer affinities with Ungulates. He 
regarded it as not unlikely that the whole group 
had a fresh-water origin. Fuller details must be 
sought under the article WHALE. See Beddard’s 
Booh of Whales ( 1900). 

Ceteosaums (ketos, ‘whale;’ sauros, ‘ lizard ’), 
a large dinosaurian reptile belonging to the 
Jurassic System (q.v.). According to Professor 
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Phillips, it may have reached a length of 50 feet, 
and \vhen ‘ standing at ease ’ was probably not less 
than 10 feet in height and of a bulk in proportion. 
It appears to have frequented the marshes and 
river-sides of the period, and to have been a vege- 
table-feeder. The woid is also spelt Cetiosaurus* 
Cetewayo. See Zulus. 

Cetinje {Tsetinye, Cettign&), a town of Yugo- 
slavia, capital of the kingdom of Montenegro till 
it was merged in that of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, lies in a rocky valley 2093 feet above sea- 
level, and 17 miles E. of Cattaro, with which it is 
connected by a caniage road. It is the residence 
of an archimandiite, and consists of palaces, a few 
private houses, an abbey, jail, arsenal, theatre, 
library, museum, hospital, colleges, and a girls’ 
high-school. Behind the old palace was a tiee, 
under which the prince delivered judgments. It 
was in Austrian hands in 1916-18. Pop. 5300. 

CetotoliteSy a name given by Owen to fossil 
cetacean ear-bones, which occur in great abund- 
ance in the Red Crag of Suffolk {see Pliocene). 
They are rubbed and water-worn, and have 
evidently been washed out of some earlier strata, 
which remain yet unrecognised. The extent of 
these earlier strata must have been very great, 
seeing that the crag beds now extend over a large 
district in Essex and Suffolk, and attain a thick- 
ness in some places of not less than 40 feet. 
Professor Henslow in 1843 drew the attention of 
agricultural chemists to this deposit as a source of 
materials for manure, and since then superphos- 
phate manures have been manufactured from it to 
the value of many thousand pounds annually; a 
striking example of the valuable practical results 
which frequently flow from a purely scientific dis- 
covery. 

Cette^ an important seaport town of France, in 
the department of H6rault, is built on a neck of 
land between the lagoon of Thau and the Mediter- 
ranean, 23 miles SW. of Montpellier. The space 
inclosed by the piers and breakwater forming the 
harbour can accommodate about 400 vessels ; and 
the harbour is defended by forts. A broad deep 
canal, lined >yith excellent quays, connects the port 
with the Lake of Thau, and so with the Canal du 
Midi and the Rhone, thus giving to Cette an ex- 
tensive inland traffic; it has likewise an active 
foreign commerce. The principal trade is in wine, 
brandy, salt, dried fruits, fish, dyestuffs, per- 
fumery, and verdigris. Cette has shipbuilding 
yards, salt-works, glass-works, factories for the 
manufacture of syrups and grape-sugar, &c. It 
^ a resort for sea-bathing, and has extensive 
nslieries. Colbert founded it in 1666. Population 

Kfin ^ * 


Ce'utaj a fortified port belonging to Spain, o 
the coast of Morocco, opposite Gibraltar. Th 
town occupies the site of the Roman colony of A 
Sejptem Fratres, so called from the seven hilis risin 
here in a ^oup, of which the most prominent ar 
Montes Amina and Hacho; on the latter, th 
ancient A (one of the Pillars of Hercules) is 
strong fort, and on the former, among beautifu 
gardens, hes the New To^vn. Ceuta contains ; 
cathedral, a hospital, and convents, but is chiefly 
of importance as a military station. The hai 
V exposed to the north, but ha 

a lighthouse and some small trade. The mixe< 
population numbers about 35,000. The plac 

Arabs, who coi 
Roman name to Sehtah ; there tb 
nist paper manufactory m the Western wnrl/1 

hro^ht the industry from Chiia. ^1415 it 

t'ortugal. It fell to Spaan m iko. It has resisted 


«^everal sieges by the Moors (1694-1720 and 1732). 
It is reckoned part of Spain and of the province oi 
Cadiz. 

Cevadilla. See Sabadilla. 

Cdvennes (ancient Cehe^ma), the chief moun- 
tain-range in the south of France. With its con- 
tinuations and offsets, it forms the watershed 
between the river-systems of the Rhone and the 
Loire and Garonne. Its general direction is from 
north-east to south-west, commencing at the 
southern extremity of the Lyonnais Mountains, 
and extending under difterent local names as far as 
the Canal dii Midi, which divides it from the 
northern slopes of the Pyrenees. The Cevemies 
extend for over 150 miles, through or into nine 
departments, the central mass lying in Lozbie 
and Ard^che, where Mont Lozere attains 5584 feet, 
and Mont M6zenc (the culminating fooint of the 
chain ) 5754 feet. The average height is from 3000 
to^ 4000 feet. The mountains consist chiefly of 
primary rocks, covered with tertiary formations, 
which in many places are interrupted l>y volcanic 
rocks. For the religious wars of which the Cevennes 
have been the arena, see Albigenses, Camisaeds, 
Walbenses; also R. L. Stevenson’s Travels xvlth 
a Donkey in the Cevennes ( 1879 ), and Martel’s Les 
Civennes (1890), with 140 illustiations. 

Ceylauite. See Spinel. 

Ceylon (the Taprohane of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the Serendih of the Arabian Nights)^ 
an island and British crown colony in the Indian 
Ocean, to the south-east of India, from which it is 
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separated bjr the Gulf of Manaar and Palk Stiait, 
32 to 120 miles broad. The name is derived from 
the Sanskrit Sinhdla, ‘ the lion’s den,’ Pali SihMan. 
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Length from Point Palmyra to Dondra Head, 
N. to S., 266 miles; width fiom Colombo to 
Saiigemankaiide, 140 miles. Area, 25,481 sq. m., 
oue-tourth of it cultivated. The chief livei, the 
Mahavila-ganga, enteis the sea near Tiincomalee. 

Physical Features , — In natural sceneiy Ceylon 
can vie with any part of the world ; and as it rises 
from the ocean, clothed with the rich luxuriance of 
a tropical vegetation, it seems to the voyager like 
some enchanted island of Eastern story. Its hills, 
‘draped with forests of perennial green,’ tower 
grandly from height to height, till they are lost in 
clouds and mist. Near at hand, a sea of sapphire 
blue dashes against the battlemented rocks that 
occur at isolated points, and the yellow strands are 
shaded by groves of noble palms. In shape Ceylon 
resembles a pear, but its inhabitants more poetically 
compare it to one of their elongated pearls. Un- 
dulating plains cover about four parts of the island, 
and the lifth is occupied by the mountain-zone of 
the central south, which has an elevation of from 
6000 to 8000 feet above the sea-level. Pedrotalla- 
galla, the highest mountain in the range, attains 
tlie height of 8292 feet ; the celebiated mountain 
of Adam’s Peak, 7360 feet; and the tableland of 
Nuwara-Eliya, 6189 feet. 

Geology , — The mountain-system is mainly com- 
posed of* metamorphic locks, chiefly gneiss, fre- 
quently broken up by intrusive granite. With the 
exception of some local beds of dolomitic limestone, 
the gneiss is everywhere the surface rock, and the 
soil is composed of its disintegrated materials. 
The northern part of the island is lising ; and the 
immense masses of corals continually increasing, 
retain the debris brought from the Indian continent 
by the currents of the sea, and thus form a flat, 
ever-increasingmadrepore plain. 

—Plumbago, found on the southern 
range of hills, is by far the most important 
mineral ; mica, thoiiuin, and cerium (monazite) aie 
also mined ; gold, tin-stone, asbestos, apatite, and 
iron ore of excellent quality occur. The gems of 
Ceylon have been celebrated fiom time immemoiial. 
Sapphire, ruby, oriental topaz, garnet, amethyst, 
cinnamon stone, and cat’s -eye are the principal 
gems and piecious stones of the island. Laige 
numbers are pui chased by passengers calling at 
Colombo and by native merchants for sale in 
southern India. 

Pearl-fisheries , — The pearl-fisheries of Ceylon 
were known at a veiy remote date in the commer- 
cial history of the world. Under the Portuguese 
and Dutch governments, and now under the British 
government, the pearl-fisheries form a monopoly, 
and are under the inspection of an officer, who 
reports when a sufficient number of peail-yielding 
oysters have reached maturity, and wnen the pros- 
pect of a successful fishing is thus probable. 
The fishings are uncertain, with intermittent 
periods of unproductiveness. Most noteworthy 
ttarren periods of the last hundred years have been 
1815-27 (13 years), 1838-54 (17 years), 1864-73 
(10 yeais), 1892-1902 (11 years), 1908 to 1923. 
lire fluctuations aie due to the monsoon storms, 
which wash away millions of growing spat into deep 
water, as reported in 1904r-5 by the special com- 
mission which definitely proved that the formation 
of the pearl is usually due to the intiusion of a 
small worm — tiematode, cestode, or nematode — 
which becomes a sac and is suriounded by the 
pearl substance (see Pearl). Methods for secur- 
ing more regular harvests were suggested. 

Hallways, — There are over 800 miles of railways 
in Ceylon, owned and worked by the government. 
A line has been built along the reefs of Adam’s 
Bridge, a ferry connecting the railways of Ceylon 
and India across a twenty-mile gap. 

Harbours ^ — Point de Galle and Trincomali are 


good natural harbours. The breakwaters at Colombo, 
wliich piovide safe anchorage for ships of any*size 
in all weather, have concentrated the commerce of 
the island there, and have also attracted fiom Galle 
the mail and passenger steamers from Europe, 
India, Australia, and China, which used to coal 
and tranship at Galle. Tiincomali haibour is the 
fine&t in eastern waters. 

In climate, Ceylon has a great advantage over 
the mainland of India, and as an island enjoys a 
more equable temperature. The average for the 
year in Colombo (q.v.) is 80“ in ordinary seasons. 
April is the hottest month ; and in May the south- 
west monsoon commences amid a deluge of rain, 
and continues the prevailing wind till October, 
when the north-east monsoon sets in : 80 inches is 
the average annual fall of rain, though in an 
exceptional year 120 inches have been registered. 
The beautiful tableland of Nuwara-Eliya was first 
visited by Europeans in 1826, and is now used as 
a sanatorium. Here the thermometer in the shad© 
never rises above 70°, while the average is 62° ; the 
nights are cool and refreshing. The north of the 
island, including the peninsula of Jaffna, the 
plains of Nuwara-Kalawa, and the Wanny, may be 
reckoned as a third climatic division. Here the 
annual fall of rain does not exceed 30 inches, and 
iirigation is largely employed in agriculture. 

Flora . — The general botanical features of Ceylon 
are in many respects similar to those of Southern 
India. A very large number of the species of plants 
is, however, peculiar to the island. About 800 species 
(nearly 30 per cent, of the whole number found in 
Ceylon) are endemic— that is, found nowheie els© 
in the world. The tiee-vegetation of the forests 
is almost wholly composed of such endemic species, 
and not a few of endemic genera. The affinities 
and near alliances of these aie with the plants of 
the Malay Islands and Peninsula. Blence, to 
speak more correctly, the floia of Ceylon partakes 
or an Indian as well as a Malayan character, but 
is identical with neither. As may be expected 
from the climatic peculiarities of the country 
the flora is greatly diversified. In the south-west 
mountainous parts of the island, with the exer- 
tion of some glassy tracts called patanas and the 
plantations of tea, coffee, and cinchona, the slopes 
and summits are forest-clad. The trees are ever- 
green, with thick coriaceous leaves, growing closely 
together and forming dark jungles. The under- 

g owth is largely made up of gregarious plants 
lown as Nihi, species of the genus Strobilanthes, 
which only flower at regular intervals of five, 
six, or seven years. Tree-ferns, often 25 feet in 
height, scarlet-flowering rhododendrons, numerous 
tufted bamboos, melastomads, and orchids are 
found in mountain forests. In the low country 
the vegetation is marked by the prevalence of 
palms, the coconut being pie- eminent. The 
beautiful areca-palm, the feathery jaggery or 
kitul, and the lordly talipat are the glories of 
Ceylon lowland vegetation. In the recesses of 
low-country forests the trees are high and closely 
packed. Amongst the timber-trees the most 
valuable are the calamander, satin-wood, and 
ebony. Two very interesting and peculiarly 
slender tree-ferns grow in the hot steamy forests 
of Ceylon, as also the most admired of Ceylon 
orchids, Bendrohium Maccarthice, There has been 
extensive cuttmg down of forest in the mountains 
of Ceylon to establish plantations, and the low- 
lands nave suffered no less severely by the indolent 
and improvident practice of native cultivation. 
As a consequence numerous foreign weeds, such 
as the lantana, white weed, and Spanish needle, 
have established themselves to the exclusion of 
native vegetation in the hills; while in the low- 
lands coarse grasses and worthless scrub have 
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covered the country. The orchids of Ceylon ot the native communities, are met with in evei^*- 
number about 150 species. With the excep- province as enterjprising traders, and are generally 
tion of about a dozen Dendrobiums, Erias, and believed to be of Arab descent. The ‘ burghers 
Saccolabiums, and the lovely Wana-rdjah, there of Ceylon are people of European descent, who 
are few of a striking character. The ferns num- have become naturalised. Those of Poituguese 
her about 270 species. Among the latter is an extraction hold the lowest place, and are mostly 
anomalous variety which bears spores on the tradesmen and artisans ; but the Dutch burghers 
upper instead of on the under side of the frond, frequently fill responsible posts, and are employed 
One of the handsomest native trees of Ceylon is in the government offices. There is besides a 
theMuruta {Lagerstrcemia Flos-regince). To tliis reniaikable tribe of outcasts— the Veddas—liardly 
might be added the Saraca and the lovely removed from the wild animals of the foiest, and 

Na’ (ilfewa f&rrea), or iron wood. In the forests believed to be descended from the Yakkhos, the 
climbing-plants and epiphytes of prodigious size aboriginal inhabitants of the country. They 
and stnking appearance cover the trees 'svith a occupy a district in the eastern part of the island, 
mass of parasitical foliage of extraordinary growth, and have there preserved their ancient customs 
In the north of Ceylon the dry forest-region is and manner of living unaltered for more than 
remarkable for its valuable timber-trees, such as 2000 years. 

the Palu, Halmilla or Trincomalee wood, and The Singhalese are devoted to Bud- 

ebony. The characteristic palm of the north and dhism (q.v.), which is the prevailing j-eligion of 
of the peninsula of Jaffna is the Palmyra {Boras- the island. Its sacred books are identical with 
susJlaoelUformis). those of Burma and Siam, and both record the 

Fauna. — In Ceylon, quadrumanous animals are doctrines of Gautama in the Pali language ; the 
represented by the Loris graciUs and five species deviations are in matters of practice. The Mala- 
of monkeys. Sixteen species of bats exist in bar kings adulterated Buddhism to a considerable 
Ceylon, including the flying-fox. Of the larger extent with Brahmanism, introducing the woiship 
carnivora, the bear and leopard; and of the of Hindu deities into the Buddhist temifles, and 
smaller, the palm-cat and the glossy genette (the this continues more or less to be the case. More 
civet of Europeans ) may be mentioned. The than once have the Buddhists of Ceylon sought to 
tiger is not met with in Ceylon. Deer, buffaloes, restore the purity of their faith — at one time send- 
and the humped ox of India aie plentiful; the ing deputies to Siam, at another to Burma, with 
little musk-deer is less than 2 feet in length. The th^ object in view. The Burman or Amarapura 
elephant, which is for the most part tuskless, is sect have long been the reformers of Singhalese 
emphatically lord of the forests of Ceylon. The Buddhism, and maintain no very friendly rmations 
wild boar is also found. Whales are captured off the with the party who, supported by the priests of 
coast. Three hundred and twenty species of birds Siam, sanction the wor^ip of Hindu deities and 
are found. The song of the robin and long-tailed the employment of the priesthood in secular 
thrush, and the flute-like voice of the oriole, occupations, uphold caste, and restrict the sacred 
are heard over the whole mountain-zone and books. Caste was acknowledged by the Singhal- 
far down into the neighbouring plains. Eagles, ese prior to the introduction of Buddhism, \vhich 
the beautiful peregi'ine falcon, owls, swallows, in principle is opposed to it ; but so firmly was it 
Idngfishers, sun-bhas, bulbuls, crows, parroquets, rooted that it stilly endures, though moie as a 
pigeons, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and many others social than a sacred institution. Gautama Buddha 
of the feathered tribe, might be mentioned did is said to have visited Ceylon thi’ee different times 
space permit. Myriads of aquatic birds and to preach his doctrine, and his Bri-pada, or sacred 
waders, amongst which the flamingo is conspicu- footstep, on the summit of Adam’s Peak (q.v, ), 
ous, cover the lakes and lagoons. The crocodile still commands the homage of the faithful. Bud- 
is the largest reptile in the island ; tortoises and dhism was not, however, permanently introduced 
' lizaids are also found. There are a few species of into Ceylon till 307 B.c. The influence of the 
venomous snakes, and of these the ticpolonga and priests gradually increased, and, by the piety of 
the cobra da capello are the most deadly. the Singhalese kings, monasteries were richly 

Inhabitants. — The Singhalese {Sinhalese, also endowed, and at the present day no less than one- 
spelt Cingalese'), the most numerous of the natives third of the cultivated land of the island is com- 
01 Ceylon, pe supposed to be the descendants of puted to belong to the priesthood, and is exempt 
those colonists from the valley of the Ganges who from taxation. The priests of Ceylon are divided 
first settled in the island 543 B.C., and speak an into two orders; any member is at liberty to lay 
Aryan language closely allied to the Pali (q.v.). aside his ascetic character, and return to a secular 
The dress of the men, who have delicate features life. The most celebrated Buddhistic relic in 
and slender limbs, looks singularly effeminate, and Ceylon is the Dcdada, or sacred tooth of Gautama, 
consists of a comhoy or waist-cloth, very much at Kandy, which is guarded with jealous care, 
resembling a petticoat ; their long hair, turned and preserved in an elegant shrine ; but it is well 
back from the forehead, is confined with combs, known that the original relic was destroyed by 
and earrings are worn by way of ornament. Poly- the Portuguese, and the present substitute is a 
andry still lingers in the interior of Ceylon ; but piece of discoloured ivory, bearing no resemblance 
this and many other customs repugnant to (5hris- to a human tooth. Brahmanism or Hinduism (see 
tmnity are disappearing under the influence of India) is the faith of the Tamils or Malabars, but 
education, of which the Singhalese readily avail the Moormen are Mohammedans. After the ex- 
themselves. The Kandyans, or Highlanders, are a pulsion of the Dutch Christians, Protestant missions 
more sturdy race, and maintained their independ- to the natives of Ceylon were commenced by the 
ence for three centuries after the conquest of the Baptists in 1813. The Wesleyan Methodists fol- 
low country by European settlers. The Malabars, lowed in 1814, the Americans in 1816, the Chuich 
r 1 sprung from those early invaders 'of England in 1818, and Christian instruction has 

ox Ceylon who from time to time swept across made some progress amongst the native popula- 
Hmdustan, and contended with tions. There is a government board of education, 
the omghalese kings for the sovereignty of the Colombo has a university college (1921), and a 
island, bheyl^ve formed the chief population technical college (1893) known as the Government 
oX Jaima mr full 2000 years, and constitutionally Technical Schools. There are both government 
excel the Singhalese and Kandyans. The Moor- and aided schools. 

men, who are the most energetic and intelligent Ancient Buildmgs.^lu all Buddhist countries 
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the sacred buildings present, with certain modifica- 
tions, the same general character (see articles 
Buddhism, Burma, &c.); and in Ceylon we 
find the three classes represented by the dagoba, 
or relic-shrine, the temple proper, and the vihara 
or monastery. The labour bestowed on these edi- 
fices in the early ages of the Singhalese monarchy 
is truly astonisMng. In the north of the island, 
ruined cities buried for ages in the depths of the 
forest have been discovered, revealing monuments 
that in dimensions may almost compare with the 
pyramids of Egypt. The most remarkable of 
these vestiges ot an early civilisation is Pollanar- 
rua, the ancient capital of Ceylon; and here is 
the celebrated Gal-vnhara, a lock-hewn temple. 



Entrance to the Temple of Dambula. 


The cave-temple of Dambula was built 100 B.C., 
and is the most celebrated in the island. The 
bell-shaped tapering dagobas of Ceylon, as relic- 
shrines, answer to the pagodas of Burma— which 
they very much resemble — and the topes of 
Afghanistan. The ruins of the Jaytawanararaa 
dagoba still reach the height of 249 feet; its 
diameter is 360 feet; and from base to pinnacle 



The Ainbustella Dagoba, Mihmtala. 


it is covered with trees of the largest size. The 
Ambustella of Mihintala is another remarkable 
dagoba. A ve^ famous object in connection with 
Buddhism in Ceylon is the sacred Bo-tree (q.v.) 
of Anuradhapura. Amongst the antiquities of 
Ceylon must be mentioned those wonderful monu- 
ments of the former greatness of the Singhalese 


people — the ruined tanks, with which scarcely any- 
thing of a similar kind, whether ancient or modem, 
can be compared. Thiity colossal reservoirs, 
and about 700 smaller tanks, still exist, though 
for the most part in ruins. The restoiation of 
these magnificent works of irrigation has been 
for some time carried on by the government. In 
February 1888 the largest and most important 
tank in Ceylon, that of Kalawewa, was, after four 
years of labour, completely restored. It was built 
460 A.D. to supply Anuradhapura with water, but 
bad been ruinous for centuries. Now again it con- 
tains an area of seven square miles of water 20 feet 
deep, and supplies smaller tanks more than 50 
miles distant. 

The hutory of Ceylon may be conveniently 
divided into ancient and modem, and the latter 
into the Portuguese, Dutch, and British peiiods. 
The most famous of the Singhalese books is the 
MahAvansa^ a metrical chronicle in the Pali lan- 
guage, extending from the earliest period to 432 A. D. , 
and continued to 1756. The story begins with the 
invasion of Wijayo (543 B.C.), son of a petty Indian 
sovereign in tne country watered by the Ganges. 
He subdued the Yakklios, the aboiimnal inhabit- 
ants ; founded a dynasty that held undivided 
sovereignty in Ceylon for neaily eight centuries ; 
and bestowed on his kingdom his mtrimonial name 
of Sihala (whence Singhalese, Ceylon). In the 
reign of King Devenipiatissa (307 B.C.), Buddhism 
was established as the national religion, and his 
reign was further remarkable by the planting of 
the sacred Bo-tree, 288 B.C. ; and now commenced 
the erection of those stupendous buildings already 
noticed. The next important epoch in Singhalese 
history is the usurpation of theMalabars (237 B.O.), 
foreign mercenaries from the Coromandel coast, to 
whom the native soverei^s had intrusted the 
defence of the island. In 1071 A.D. a native 
dynasty was re-established in the person of "Wijayo 
Bahu, which, for 100 years, delivered the countiy 
from the dominion of the Malabars. Prakrama 
Bahu commenced a reign in 1153, the most re- 
nowned in the records of Ceylon. He devoted 
himself to religion and agriculture, and besides 
many notable religious edifices, he caused no less 
than 1470 tanks to be constructed, subsequently 
known as the ‘seas of Prakrama.’ Thirty years 
after the death of this monarch, the Malabare 
landed with a large army, and speedily conquered 
the whole isxand. In 1235 a native dynasty re- 
covered a part of the kingdom. During tne reign 
of Dharma prakrama IX. the Portuguese fiist 
visited Ceylon (1505) ; but it was in 1617 that they 
first formed a peimanent settlement at Colombo 
for trading purposes. Their encroachments soon 
met with fierce resistance from the patriotic Kan- 
dyans. ‘Amity, commerce, and religion,’ was the 
Portuguese motto ; but their rale in Ceylon is a 
sad story of rapacity, bigotry, and crueltv They 
were at last driven from the island by the Dutch 
in 1658, after a contest of twenty years, when the 
fanatical zeal of Koman Catholic sovereigns for 
the propagation of the faith was replaced by the 
earnest toil of the Dutch traders to mtrench their 
trading monopolies. But the purely military 
tenure of the Dutch was destined to give place 
to the colonisation of the British. It was during 
the great European war succeeding the French 
Revdution that the English gained possession of 
the island. On the 1st August 1795 an expedition 
under Colonel James Stuart landed at Trincomalee, 
winch was speedily captured, and finally the garri- 
son of Colombo surrendered on the 16th February 
1796. By this capitulation, all the Dutch settle- 
ments and strongholds in Ceylon were ceded to the 
English; though the island was not formally an- 
nexed to the British crown till the Peace of Amiens, 
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27th March 1802. The native sovereigns, however, 
continued in the possession of their mountain ter- 
ritory ; but at length the Kandyan king, Wikiama 
Baja Singha, after perpetrating the most frightful 
atrocities on his own people, seized and murdered 
certain native merchants, British subjects, trading 
to Kandy. War followed, January 1815 ; Kandy 
was taken, and the tyrant sent a captive to the 
fortress of Vellore. On the 2d March 1815, a 
treaty was concluded with the native chiefs, by 
which the king was formajlly deposed, and ms 
territories annexed to the British crown. 

After the settlement of the Kandyan provinces, 
attention was drawn to the hill country of Ceylon 
as a probable field for the profitable investment of 
British capital and energy, and among other agri- 
cultural enterprises the cultivation of coffee was 
entered upon. The condition of soil and climate 
proved favourable, and the abolition of slaveiy in 
the West Indies, and the consequent labour diffi- 
culties, caused a rush towards Ceylon, and the 
area under coffee cultivation rapidly extended. 
The enterprise, though subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes incidental to tropical agriculture, steadily 
mew, and coffee soon became the staple export 
from the island ; and the revenue directly ana in- 
directly derived from it enabled successive gover- 
nors to bridge rivers, to make roads and railways, 
and to restore many of the ancient irrigation works 
which, in the period antecedent to British rule, 
had fallen into disrepair. In 1869, however, a 
fungus {HemiUia vastatrix) attacked the leaves of 
the coffee-trees, and the energy of the tree which 
had hitherto produced fruit was now required for 
the constant reproduction of leaf. Planters were 
obliged to turn their attention to other pursuits. 
Cinchona, cacao, cardamoms, and many other pro- 
ducts were introduced with varying success, but 
it soon became plain that Ceylon was capable of 
becoming a great tea-producing country, and tea 
has become the chief factor in restoiing the finan- 
cial equilibrium. Cinnamon and coconut cultiva- 
tion are chiefly in the hands of natives ; tea, cin- 
chona, cacao, and cardamom cultivation in the 
hands of Europeans. The export of coffee has 
decreased to very small proportions, while that 
of tea has enormously increased. Bubber has 
rapidly assumed importance. Other exports are 
plumbago, cocoa, cinnamon, cinchona baik, copra, 
coconuts*, coconut oil, citronella oil, poonac, areca- 
nuts, cardamoms, coir, arrack, timber, tobacco, 
specie, skins, and vanilla. Among imports aie 
cottons, salt fish, rice, coal and coke, wines. 

A nationalist movement was accompanied in 
1915 by religious riots on the one side and' uncon- 
stitutional repression on the other. A small 
measure of leform conceded in 1920 was not 
acceptable to the National Congress. 

A crown colony, Ceylon is administered by a 
governor aided by executive and legislative coun- 
cils (the former consisting of seven members, 
the latter, since 1920, of thirty -seven, sixteen, 
ultimately twenty, being elected), and muni- 
cipal councils. Local boards and village tribunals 
give a measure of self-government to the people. 
The population of Ceylon, 2,763,984 at the census 
of 1881, had risen in 1921 to 4,504,370, of whom 
3,017,153 were Singhalese, 1,121,798 Tamil immi- 
giants and settlers, 286,806 Moormen (Moham- 
medans of Arab descent), 9329 Europeans, 29,041 
Eurasian descendants of Portuguese and Dutch, 
13,813 Malays, 4402 Veddas. 

See works on Ceylon by Sir James Emerson Tennent 
(1859), Baker (1855), Sucklmg (1876), Ferguson (1887, 
1893, Miss ^rdon Gumming (1891), Waters (1892), 
Cave (1894 1908, &c.). Fairer (19081), and Willis (1908) ; 
Seligmann on the Veddas (1911); and Herdman’s report 
on pearl-fisheries (1904-5). 


Cezanne, Paul (1839^1906), founder of post- 
impressionism, boin at Aix-en-Provence, was a 
fiieiid f 10111 school-days of Simile Zola, and in part 
the model for his Claude Lantier in VCSuvu, 
He went to Paris, and took part in the Commune. 
He exhibited little, and withdrew fiom Fails to 
Aix, where he lived in seclusion. His pictuies — 
still life, Provencal landscapes, figure studies— 
have been charged with incorrect drawing and 
weak colouring; but his sincerity and stiiving 
to express spiritual ineaniiig are acknowledged. 
His influence on Gauguin and Van Gogh was 
powerful. See studies by Vollaid (Paris, 1915 ; 
trans. 1924) and Tiistram Klingsor (trans. 1925). 

Cezimbra^ a coast town of Portugal, about 18 
miles S. of Lisbon ; pop. 10,000. 

€babaS9 Francois, horn 2d January 1817, 
was a wine merchant at Chalon-sur-Sa6ne, yet 
found time to become a learned linguist, though it 
was not till 1851 that he gave himself up to the 
study of hieroglyphics. The first results of his 
studies appeared in 1866, followed by a series of 
invaluable books and papers, elucidative chiefly of 
two important periods — the conquest of Egypt hy the 
Hyksos, and the time of their expulsion. Among the 
more important of his many hooks are Les Pasteiu s 
en J^gypte, Histoire de la XIX. Dynastie et spiciah- 
ment aes Temps de VExode^ and Etudes d'apHs les 
Sources 6gypt%ennes. He died 17th May 1882. 

€habazite9 a Zeolite (q.v.), a hydrated calcium 
aluminium silicate, with sodium and potassium, 
crystallises in glassy white or pink rhombohedra, 
commonly twinned. 

Chablis, a town in the French department of 
Yonne, 12 miles E. of Auxerre, gives name to an 
esteemed white Burgundy (q.v.) wine. 

€habrier 9 Alexis Emmanuel (1841-94), 
French composer, was horn at Ambert, Puy-de- 
Ddme. His operas are Gwendoline ( 1886 ), Le Boi 
Malgri lui (1887), Bnsits (unfinished). 

€hachaili 9 a mountain (19,000 feet) 20 miles 
N. of Arequipa, in Peru, lias (at 16,650 feet) a 
meteorological observatory established and worked 
by Harvard University. 

Chacma* See Baboon. 

€haco9 El Gran. See Gran Chaco. 
Chaconne (Fr.), an obsolete dance, probably 
Spanish {chacona, from Basque choctina, ‘pretty*). 
The movement is slow, and the music, a series of 
variations on a ground bass, mostly eight bars in 
length, appears in sonatas as well as in ballets. 
That in Bach*s fourth violin sonata is well known. 

Chad[9 or Tsad, Lake, a lake of French Sudan 
and Nigeria, with an estimated area of 7000 
sq. m., increased in the rainy season. It is very 
shallow, and is supposed to have lost about one- 
third of its area during fifty years of the 19th 
century. The western half contains the real lake ; 
the eastern is generally a complex of low islands, 
separated by dried-up canals. The few streams 
that reach the lake are all small, except the Shari 
fronr the south-east ; the lake, whose waters vary 
from fresh to brackish, occasionally discharges into 
the Benue. The first Europeans to see it were 
Denham and Clapperton. 

See hooks by Alis (1892) andBumache (1894); Boyd 
Alexander’s From Niger to Nile (1907) ; and Documents 
scientifiques de la Mission Tilho (1910, et seq. ). 

€had 9 Bt (Ceadda), was born in Northumbria, 
became a pupil of St Aidan, spent part of his youth 
in Ireland, and in 666 became Bishop of York. 
Doubt having been cast on the validrty of his con- 
secration, he withdrew iir 669, but was immediately 
made Bishop of Mercia, fixing the see at Lichfield 
(q.v.). He died in 672, after a life eminent for 
humility and sanctity. See Life by Warner ( 1871 ). 
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Chadwicky Sir Edwin (1801-90), social re- 
former, born near Manchester, was called to the 
bar in 1830. His report (1833) as assistant poor- 
law commissioner laid the foundation of the later 
systems of government inspection. On the organi- 
sation of the new Poor-law Board, Chadwick was 
appointed secretary. See books by Richardson 
(1885) and Miss Hutchins (1909). 

€iiadwick9 Hector Munro, studied at Wake- 
field Grammar School and Clare College, Cambridge ; 
wrote The Origin of the English Nation (1907)> The 
Heroic Age ( 1912), and other learned works on early 
Germanic languages and institutions ; and became 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambiidge ( 1912). 

Chseroneay a town in ancient Boeotia, near the 
river Cephissus, memorable for the disastrous defeat 
of the Athenians here by Philip of Macedon, 338 B.c. 
This defeat struck a death-blow to the liberties of 
Greece, and broke the heart of Isocrates; it was 
the ‘ dishonest victory ’ that ‘ kiHed with report that 
old man eloquent. ’ A colossal marble lion, together 
with the bones of 260 Greeks, was dug up here in 
1880. Here also Sulla defeated the generals of 
Mithridates in 86 B.c. The famous Plutarch was 
a native of Chseronea. 

Chaetodermay a remarkable primitive gas- 
teropod, which in some respects serves as a com 
necting link between the worm and snail type. See 
Chiton. 

Oksetodon^ a typical genus of a family of bony 
fishes, known as Squamipennes. The body is 
much compressed sideways, and consequently high; 
the scales are more or less smooth, and cover portions 
of the dorsal and anal fins in such a fashion that 
the boundary between fins and body is indistinct. 



The mouth is generally small in front of the snont, 
and the slender teeth are arranged in bands. The 
lower rays of the pectoral fins are branched, and 
the hind fins are situated far forward on the thorax. 
The Squamipennes, or as some would call them, the 
Chsetodontidse, are tropical fishes, abounding near 
coral reefs, and well suited in the beauty of their 
colouring to such brilliant surroundings. They 
feed on small animals, are never very large, and 
but little used for food. Chsetodon itseK is a large 
genus, with some 70 beautiful species from the 
tropical Atlantic and Indo-Pacific. It has one 
dorsal fin, and a moderately long snout. In Chelmo 
the snout is longer, and is used to draw animals 
from their crevices. It often gets false credit for 
catching insects by spouting water. Heniochus is 
another pretty genus with horns on its head. 
Holacanthus, one species of which is called the 
‘Emperor of Japan* by the Dutch, is yet more 
brilliantly adorned, and Pomacanthus is peculiarly 
variable in its colouring. The Atlantic species of 
Ephippus {E. faher) is peculiar in the patholomcal- 
like enlargement of some of the bones at the back 
of the head. The Archer-fish (q.v.) is an allied 
genus. See Giinther, Study of Fishes (1880). 
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Chsetopods (Gr., ‘bristle-footed’), a class of 
worms including familiar types like the Eari^li- 
worm, the Fisherman’s Lobworm, and the Sea- 
mouse. They are often included under the title of 
Annelids or ringed worms. The body consists of 
numerous more or less similar joints ; and the 
locomotor organs are furnished with or represented 
by bristles. The class is ^lit into two main 
orders of Oligochseta and Polychseta, of which 
the latter is much the larger. The Oligochseta 
have veiy rudimentary mcomotor structures, 
which are in fact reduced to bristles; they are 
fresh-water or subterranean in habit ; the familiar 
earthwoim (Lumbricus) and certain river and 
pond worms (e.g. Tubifex and Nais) are com- 
mon representatives. The Polychseta are, with 
three or four exceptions, marine; the bristles, which 
are numerous, are fixed in special locomotor out- 
growths ; and many other characters, such as the 

E ossession of antennae, gills, &c., distinguish them 
•om the earthworm order, and are in obvious asso- 
ciation with their very different habits. Many of 
them, described ais errant, lead a free life, and are 
carnivorous in their diet. The common Nereis, or 
Alitta, and the Sea-mouse (Aphrodite) are good 
examples. A large number, however, are sedentary 
in habit, vegetaiian in diet, and often inhabit tubes. 
The lobworm (Arenicola), the common Serpula, 
and Terebella are characteristic types. To the two 
main orders of Chietopods above mentioned, the 
parasitic M^^zostomata causing ‘galls’ on feather- 
stars (Crinoids), and the primitive aberrant Sacco- 
cirrus must be added. Polygordius is another 
common marine worm which, along with a few 
others, is usually regarded as a survival of the 
ancestral Chsetopods or Annelids. See Earth- 
worm, Lobworm, Sba-motjse, Worms, &c. 

Chafer^ a common name for beetles or coleop- 
terous insects, especially for those which, either m 
the perfect or larval state, are destructive of plants, 
particularly of the wood, bark, or roots of trees. 
The word is seldom used alone, but generally as 
part of a name, wdth some prefix ; thus, we have 
Coch-chafer, Bose-chafer, Barh-chaferf&<i. Kafer\& 
the German word for ‘ beetle.’ 

Chaffincll {Fringilla coelehs), one of the com- 
monest British birds, a species of Finch ( q. v. ), and 
probably that to which the name Finch, now so 
extended in its signification, originally belonged. 
Fink, the German lorm of the name, and pink and 
twink, still used in England as popular names, 
have some resemblance m sound to the common 
call-note of the chaffinch. The whole length of 
the bird is about six inches. The tail is ve^ 
slightly forked. The beak is almost equal in 
breadth and height. The male, in summer, has the 
top of the head and nape of the neck bluish-gray ; 
the back, chestnut ; the wings almost black, with 
two conspicuous wMte bars ; the tail nearly black. 
The lower surface is reddish. The colours of the 
female are much duller than those of the male. 
The chaffinch is a very widely distributed species, 
being found in almost all parts of Europe, in 
some parts of Asia, in the north of Africa, and as 
far west as the Azores. In the colder northern 
countries it is migratory; in more southern 
regions it is stationary. Linnaeus gave it the 
^ecific name cmlehs, from observing that the 
flocks seen during winter in Sweden consisted 
chiefly of males, the females having, as he sup- 
posed, sought a milder climate. A pptial separa- 
tion of the sexes is observed also in the great 
winter-flocks in Britain, but it is only partial; 
and Yarrell thinks that the young males of the 
previous season, which resemble the females in 
plumage, are associated with them, and have been 
mistaken for them. The flocks seen in Britain m 
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winter are believed to be augmented by migration 
from Scandinavia. The eggs are usually four or 
five in number, of pale puiplish buff colour, spar- 
ingly streaked and spotted with reddish brown. 
The chaffinch feeds in great part on insects, and 
does much service in summer by destioying aphides 
and caterpillars ; but eats also seeds, and is some- 
times persecuted, because in spiing it pulls up and 
eats young turnips and ladishes when in the seed- 
leaf. It is particularly fond of the seeds of beeches 
and conifers. Great numbers of chaffinches aie 
killed for the table in Italy. In Germany this 
bird was formerly in the highest esteem as a song- 
bird Its notes are veiy clear and loud, but some 
individuals greatly excel the ordinary multitude of 
their species.— or sMlfy is the vernacular 
name in Northumberland and Scotland, 

Chagos Islands. See Diego Gakoia. 
€liagres» a port of the republic of Panamd, 
on the N. coast of the Isthmus of Panamd, at 
the mouth of the Chagres Eiver, superseded by 
Col6n after the formation of the Panamd Railway. 
For the river, see Canal (Pawamd Canal). 

ChaillUy Paul du. See Du Chaillu. 

Chain^ in Surveying (called Gunter’s Chain, 
from its inventor, Edmund Gunter, q.v.), is a mea- 
sure of 22 yards long, composed of 100 iron links, 
each of which is thus 7*92 inches long. As an 
acre contains 484=0 square yards, 10 square chains 
(22 x 22x10 =4840 square yards) or 100,000 square 
links make an acre. 

Chain Cable. See Cable. 

Chain-mail^ or Cbain- armour, much used in 
Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries, and still 

used in India 
and the inte- 
rior of the 
Asiatic conti- 
nent, consists 
of hammered 
iron links, con- 
nected together 
by riveted 
links so that 
Piece of Chain-armour, each link em- 

braces four 

others, and worked into the form of a garment. 
Such armour was much more flexible and con- 
venient to the wearer than that which was foi*med 
of steel or brass plates, but was less fitted to bear 
the thrust of a lance. See Armour. 

Chain-plates are iron plates bolted on the 
sides of a wood ship below the channels. Theie 
is an eye on each plate, and these serve as attach- 
ments for the deadeyes or rigging-screws by which 
the shrouds and backstays are secured and set up. 
In modern steel vessels the chain-plates usually 
consist of flat iron or steel palms, with an eye on 
each, and these are riveted to the inside of the 
sheer or top strake of the shell-plating. The term 
* chain ’ evidently arose because the lower deadeyes 
used to be attached by chain links. 

Chains.^ Chain-making is a distinct trade by 
itself. Chains are of two distinct lands — short- 
link, or close-link chain (fig. 1), and stud-link, 
or stayed-chain_ (fig. 2). The former usually con- 
sists of small sizes of chain, and the latter, which 
is a stronger form, comprises ships’ cables and large 
chains. The size of a chain is measured by the 
diameter of the material forming the links. 

The links are usually made of wrought iron, in 
two distinct ways — sim-welded (fig. 3), and ewc?- 
welded (fig. 4). The best chains have each link 
welded at one side ; uniu^xtant fthfl-iyis may have 
the weld at one end. En£ welding is obviously the 
easier method, but it is not so reliable. 


A side-welded chain is made in the following 
manner. Pieces of round rod, from which the 
links are to be formed, are cut off' by gauge to the 
exact length required, the ends of each piece being 
cut at a suitable angle to form the joint, or, 
as it is termed, the scarph. Each piece of rod 
is then brought to a red heat, and bent into 
shape, by hand or machine (fig. 3). The first link 
is again heated, and the free ends closed. The 
scarphed ends are brought to a white heat and 
welded together by hammer. This link, while still 



Fig. 1. 



heated, is placed in a recess formed in an iron block 
for the purpose, and a hollow-faced tool and ham- 
mer, worked mechanically, finish the weld quite 
smooth like the other pan; of the link. The result 
is the completed link. Another link, cut and 
bent in the same way (fig. 3), is then heated, 
threaded through the first link, closed, welded, 
and finished in a similar manner. In this way 
each successive link is added, until the required 
length of chain is made. Stud-links are made in 
a similar way. The stud is put in while the link 
is still hot, the sides are closed on the stud, 
and the link is finally shaped by the hollow-faced 
tool as necessary. The^ next link is rove through 
the finished link, and is closed, welded, studded, 
and finished like the first one. The highest 
quality chains are made from special brands of 
wrought ii'on, selected not only for tensile strength 
and good wedding properties, but for ductility; 
because high tensile strength is frequently pos- 
sessed by a hard, brittle iron which is liable to 
snap when subjected to a sudden jerk, and there- 
fore unsuited for cables. 

Ships’ cables are made in 15-fathom lengths, 
and, in all cases, require to be proved in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Anchors and 
Chain Cables Act of Parliament. The system of 
testing, as carried out by Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping at their proving houses, complies with the 
act, and should be followed in the case of all im- 
poriant chains. Each length is proved for tensile 
strength to a ‘statutory’ test which is reckoned 
sufficient to detect bad workmanship and material, 
yet not so severe as to injure the nature of the 
material by overstraining it. But this ‘ statutory ’ 
test is not the extreme limit of strain which the 
chain ought to be able to bear in actual use. 
Therefore, before it is applied, a few links are 
selected and cut out from each 15-fathom length, 
and submitted to a so-called tensile ‘breaking* 
test, which is 50 per cent, in excess of the statutory 
test. If these trial links withstand this extra 
stram satisfactorily, they are assumed to represent 
a fair average of the strength of that particular 
length to which they belong. Both these tests 
are gone through with each length of the cable, 
and, if proved satisfactory, the whole is then 
passed, certified, and stamped accordingly. Any 
unsatisfactory lengths are condemned, marked, and 
sent back to the manufacturer. Lloyd’s rules pro- 
vide for testing chain cables of sizes from 3^ inch 
up to 3J inches. The schedule in the act of parlia- 
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nient states the tests for sizes fiom J inch up to 4=^ 
inches. 

Chaitanya, founder of a Vaishnava sect ’vvith 
Vedanta elements ; see Sanskrit. 

€haka9 or Tschaka, was chief of the Zulus 
(q.v.) in the first quarter of the 19th century. 

Chalaza^ the base of the Ovule (q.v.). Treuh 
discovered in 1891 that the pollen-tube of Casu- 
arina (q.v.), instead of entering through the 
micropyle, bores thiough the stalk of the ovule 
and enters by the chalazal end. Other peculiarities 
are plurality of embryo-sacs, absence of antipodal 
cells, presence of a cell-wall about the ovum, elon- 
gation of the embryo-sac into the chalaza, and the 
formation of endosperm before fertilisation. Treuh 
proposed to divide the Angiosperms in Chalazogamse 
and Porogamee, as the former seemed allied to Gym- 
nospernis. Seveial of the Amentaeese are more or 
less chalazogamic, as well as Ulmaceac, Urticaceae, 
Euphorbiaeeae, and others. See also Eggs in article 
Bird. 

Chalce^doHy a city of ancient Bithynia, at the 
entrance of the Euxine, opposite to Byzantium. It 
was founded 684 B.C. by a colony from Megara, and 
soon became a place of considerable trade and im- 
portance. Taken by the Persians, it finally merged 
into the Roman empire, under which it was made 
a free city. Chosroes, the Persian, captured it in 
616 A.D., after which it declined, until it was 
finally demolished by the Turks, who used its 
ruins to build mosques and other edifices at Con- 
stantinople. Chalcedon was the birthplace of the 
philosopher Xenocrates. 

The council of Chalcedon was the fourth oecumeni- 
cal council, and was assembled (451 A.D. ) by the 
emperor Marcian for the purpose of drawing up a 
form of doctrine in regard to the nature of Christ 
which should _equally avoid the errors of the Nes- 
torians (see Kestorius) and Monophy sites (q.v.). 
Six hundred bishops, almost all of the Eastei-n 
Church, were present The doctrine declared to be 
orthodox was, that in Christ there were two natures, 
which could not be intermixed (this clause was 
directed against the Monophysites ), and which also 
weie not in entire separation (this was directed 
against the Nestorians ), out which were so conjoined, 
that their union destroyed neither the peculiarity 
of each nature, nor the oneness of Christ’s person. 

Chalced'ony (often misspelled Galcedony), a 
beautiful mineral of the quartz family, consisting 
of quartz with some admixture of opal. It derives 
its name from Chalcedon in Bithynia, near which it 
is found in considerable abundance, and has been 
known by the same name from ancient times. It 
never occurs in crystals, but usually in mammillary, 
botiyoidal, or stalactitic forms, Iming or entuely 
filling the cavities of rocks, and more particularly 
old igneous rocks, such as the basalt-rocks of Scot- 
land, the Paroe Isles, Iceland, &c. It constitutes 
the whole or the principal part of many agates. It 
is generally translucent, sometimes semi-trans- 
parent, has a somewhat waxy lustre, and is in 
colour generally white or bluish white, sometimes 
reddish white, sometimes milk white, less frequently 
gray, blue, ^een, yeUow, brown, or even black. 
Its fracture is even, or very slightly conchoidal. 
Chalcedony is much used in jewSry, for brooches, 
necklaces, and ornaments of all sorts, the largest 
pieces being sometimes made into little boxes, cups, 
&c. It was much used by the ancients, and many 
beautiful engraved specimens appear in antiq^uarian 
collections. Chalcedonies with disseminated spots 
of brown and red were once very highly prized, and 
were called Stigmites or St Stejphcn^s stones. Petri- 
fied plants are sometimes found in chalcedony, in 
which they appear to have been incased whifet it 
was in course of formation. Specimens of chal- 


cedony are sometimes found inclosing a little water 
in the interior, which gives them a very beautiful 
appearance ; but the water easily escapes, and to 
prevent this, rings or other ornaments made of such 
stones are kept in distilled water when not worn. 
The ancients set a very high value on these an- 
hydrites (Gr. en, ‘in,’ and hydor, ‘water’). See 
Jasper. 

Chalced'onyx (or, erroneously, Calcedonyx),Q> 
name given to agates formed of cacholong, or a 
white opaque chalcedony, alternating with a grayish 
translucent chalcedony. 

Chalchihaitl, the Indian name of a green- 
coloured stone, taken from a quarry near Santa F4, 
and by some regarded as a species of turquoise, by 
others identified with Jade (q.v.). It was valued 
above gold by the ancient Mexicans, who fashioned 
it into beads and ornaments. 

Clialcididse^ a small family of short-tongued 
lizards, restricted to America. Chalcides ( (7. 
Jlavescens) occurs in tropical America. Hetero- 
dactjrlus is an allied Brazilian genus. The same 
title is applied to a family of insects. See Chalois. 

Chalcis, the capital of the Greek island of 
Eubcna, on the Euripus, a strait separating the 
island from Boeotia, and here only 120 feet wide. 
Chalcis is a place of very great antiquity, and it 
soon became a great trade centre, sending out 
colonies to Macedonia, where the peninsula of 
Chalcidice commemorated its name, as^ well as to 
Campania {Civmce), South Italy, and Sicily. Suc- 
cessively Athenian, Macedonian, and Roman, it 
was a place of great military importance, nearly 
nine miles in circumference, and had many fine 
temples, theatres, and other public buildings. 
Aristotle died here. In the middle ages it was 

S erous under the Venetians, who held it for 
y three centuries, until its conquest by the 
Turks in 1470. Pop. 13,000. 

Ohalcis^ a typical genus of a large family of 
Hymenopterous insects, not unlike small wasps. 
The family (Chalcididse or Pteromalini) has this 
great importance that the larvae of its members are 
parasitic in the eggs, larvae, or pupae of other insects, 
and as some of the latter are very destructive to 
plants, their parasites are animals to be thankful 
for. Thus forms so different as the cabbage butter- 
fly and the destructive Hessian fly have their attend- 
ant Pteromalini. Many of the so-called gall- wasps 
(Cynipidse) which cause many of the commonest 
gaUs — ^for instance on the oak, or the curious bunches 
on rose and briar bushes — are preyed upon by Chal- 
cididse. Some of the hosts or these Chalcidse are 
themselves parasitic, and thus we have parasites 
within parasites, or double parasitism, there being 
in this case no honour among thieves. 
ChalcondylaSt See Chalkondydas. 
Chaldsea, See Babylonia; for Chaldee, see 
Aramjea ; for the Chaldseans, Greek Church. 

ChaldeiS an old Scottish dry measure, con- 
taining 16 bolls. See Boll and Fiars. 

Chaldron (Lat. caldarium, ‘a vessel for warm 
water’), an old dry measure used in selling coal, 
and containing 36 heaped bushels (= 25| cwt.). 
Coal is now sold by weight. 

Chalet is the French-Swiss name for the wooden 
hut of the Swiss herdsmen on the mountains ; but 
is also extended to Swiss dwelling-houses generally, 
and to picturesque and ornate villas built in imita- 
tion of them. 

Chaleurs^ Bay of, an inlet of the Gulf of St 
La-wrence, between Gasp6, a district of Quebec, 
and New Brunswick, having a depth of 90 miles 
from east to west, and a width varying from 12 to 
20. It is deep and well sheltered, and much 
frequented for its mackerel fisheries* 
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Clialfont St GileSy a village of Buckingham- 
shire, 16 miles SE. of Aylesbury. Milton’s cottage 
(1665) was purchased by the nation in 1887. 

€halgroye 9 a village 13 miles SE. of Oxford, 
the scene of a skirmish in the Civil War between 
Prince Rupert’s cavalry and a parliamenta^ force 
under Hampden, in which that patriot received his 
death- wound, June 18, 1643. 

Chalice (Lat. calix, 'a cup’). The name has 
long been applied only to the cups used for the 
administration of the wine in the holy communion. 
Anciently made of glass, precious stone, horn, and 

other substances, 
chalices have for 
many centuries 
been formed of 
silver, or some- 
times gold, occa- 
sionally enriched 
with jewels. 
Their fashion has 
followed the art 
of the times, 
theh emispherical 
bowl and plain 
circular foot of 
Romanesque or 
Norman days 
giving way to a 
conical bowl and 
hexa^nal foot in 
the Perpendicu- 
lar period, and 
these in turn to 
more modern 
shapes, seldom of I 
such beauty and excellence as those of Gothic 
design. Before the Reformation a crucifix or 
other sacred device always occupied one side of 
the foot. The chalice was usu^ly accompanied 
by a paten, which might serve as a cover to the 
bowl, as well as for carrying the wafer or bread. 
In medieval times a chalice of tin or pewter, if not 
of silver, was placed in the coffin of ecclesiastics at 
burial. The chalice is the emblem of St John the 
Evangelist. Old chalices are much sought after by 
collectors. The glass ‘ Luck of Edenhall, ’ preserved 
in the family of Musgrave, near Penrith, is 
apparently an old chalice. The use of the mixed 
chalice, the mingling of water with the wine used 
in the Lord’s Supper, and in the Roman rite, has 
been matter of controversy in the Church of Eng- 
land. The chalice veil is a covering for the chalice, 
of the same colour as the priest’s vestments. 

Chalk, a soft earthy variety of limestone or 
carbonate of lime, forming great strata, and claim- 
ing the attention of the geologist even more than of 
the mineralogist (see Cretaceotjs System). It is 
generally of a yellowish- white colour, but some- 
times snow-white. It is easily broken, and has an 
earthy fracture, is rough and very meagre to the 
touch, and adheres slightly to the tongue. It 
generally contains a little silica, alumina, or mag- 
nesia, sometimes all of these. Although often veij 
soft and earthy, it is sometimes so compact that it 
can be used as a building-stone ; and it is used for 
this purpose either in a rough state, or sawn into 
blocks of proper shape and size. The siliceous 
particles being separated by pounding and diffusing 
in water, it becomes whiting, of which the domestic 
uses are faniiliar to every one. Carpenters and 
others use it for making marks, which are easily 
effaced : the hlackhoard and piece of chalk are now 
common equally in the lecture-rooms of universities 
and in the humblest village-schools. Chalk, per- 
fectly purified, is mixed with vegetable colouring 
matters, such as turmeric, litmus, saffron, and sap- 



f reen, to form pastel colours or coloured chalks ; 

ut vegetable colours which contain an acid are 
changed by it (see Crayon). The Vienna white 
of artists is simply purified chalk. In a perfectly 
purified state it is administered as a medicine to 
correct acidity in the stomach. Chalk is also 
extensively used as a manure. See Lime, Manure. 

Black Chalk is a mineral quite different from 
common chalk, and apparently receives its name 
from resembling it in meagreness to the touch, in 
soiling the fingers, and in being used for drawing, 
writing, &;c. It is also called Drawing-slate. It is 
of a slaty structure, of a bluish or grayish-black 
colour, easily cut and broken, and makes a per- 
fectly black mark on paper. It is used for draw- 
ing and as a black colour in painting. It becomes 
red by exposure to heat. It is essentially a kind of 
Clay*(q.v.), and derives its colour from carbon, 
which it contains. It is found associated^ with 
schists, &c. in Spain, France, Italy, &c., also in the 
coal formation in Scotland. — Brianoon Chalk and 
French Chalk are popular names for Soapstone 
(q.v.).— Red Chalk is ochry red clay-iron ore, 
consisting of clay and much peroxide of iron. It is 
of a Vownish-red colour, and a somewhat slaty 
structure, the cross fracture earthy. The coarser 
varieties are used chiefly by carpenters,, the finer 
by painters. It occurs in thin beds in clay-slate 
and graywacke-slate in some parts of Germany. — 
‘Chalking the door’ is a time-honoured mode of 
warning tenants to remove from burghal tenements 
of the humbler kind, still in use in Scotland. 

Chalkoudylasy or Chalkondyles, Deme- 
TRIOS (1424-1511), Greek scholar, was born in 
Athens. As one of the earlier fugitives to Italy 
(1447), he taught Greek at Perugia, Padua (1463-' 
71), Florence (1471-91), and Milan (1491-1511). 
His editio princeps of Homer (Florence, 1488, 
printed by Bernardo and Neri Nerli) was the first 
great work ever printed in Greek. He was alsa 
editor of the first editions of Isocrates (Milan, 
1493) and Suidas (Venice, 1499). About 1495 
he published, under the title Erotemata, a cate- 
chism of Greek grammar, aiming at greater 
simplicity than that of Theodoros Gaza. The 
teaching of Chalkondylas was a great influence 
in the Renaissance. His pupils included Grocyn, 
Linacre, Latimer, Leonico Tomeo, and Leo X. 

Challenger £xpedition9 a circumnarigat- 
ing scientific exploration of the open sea sent out 
by the British government in 1872-76 — earlier 
expeditions being those of the Lightning and 
Porcupine (1870). In 1872 the Challenger, a cor- 
vette of 2306 tons, was completely fitted out and 
furnished with every scientific appliance for ex- 
amining the sea from surface to bottom — ^natural 
history w'ork-room, chemical laboratory, aquarium. 
&c. The ship was given in charge to a naval 
surveying staff under Captain Nares; and to a 
scientific staff, with Professor (afterwards Sir) 
Wyville Thomson at their head, for the purpose of 
sounding^ the depths, mapping the basins, and 
determining the ^ysical and biological conditions 
of the Atlantic, the Southern and the Pacific 
Oceans. With this new commission, the Challenger 
weighed anchor at Sheemess on the 7th December 
1872, and on the evening of the 24th May 1876 she 
drcmped anchor at Spitnead, having in these three 
and a half years cruised over 68,900 nautical miles, 
and made investigations at 362 stations, at each of 
which were determiued the depth of channel ; the 
bottom, surface, and intermediate temperatures, 
currents, and fauna ; and the atmospheric and 
meteorological conditions. The route was by 
Madeira, the Canaries, the West Indies, Nova 
Scofcia, Bermudas, Azores, Cape Verde, Fernando 
Noronha, Bahia, Tristan da Gunha, Cape of 
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Good Hope, Kerguelen, Melbourne, the Chinese 
Sea, Hong Kong, Japan, Valparaiso, Magellan’s 
Strait, Monte video, Vigo, and Portsmouth. 
Between the Admiralty Isles and Japan the 
Challenger made her deepest sounding, on the 23d 
March 1875, 4575 fathoms. See the copious Beports 
on the Scientific Besults of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger y edited by Sir Wyville Thomson 
and Sir John Murray, which mark an era in deep- 
sea exploration. They extend in all to fifty volumes 
(1880-95), the bulk of the large quartos devoted to 
Zoology i the others representing Botany (3 vols.), 
Deep-sea Deposits (1 vol.), Physics and Chemistry 
(3 vols.), and a Narrative (2 vols.) To these in- 
valuable reports many articles in the present work 
are indebted for materials and illustrations. See 
also the works of Sir C. Wyville Thomson, H. M. 
Moseley, Spry, Lord George Campbell, Wild ; and 
the articles in this work on Atlantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Soundino, and especially Sea. 

Challis, James, astronomer, born at Braintree 
in Essex, 12th December 1803, graduated senior 
wrangler and first Smith's prizeman at Cambridge 
in 1825, was ordained in 1830, and in 1836 became 
professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, where he died 
3d December 1882. He was also till 1861 director 
of the Cambndge Observatory, and published a 
number of works, including 12 vols. of astronomical 
observations (1832-64). In August 1846, whilst 
carefully preparing to test Adams’ results, he twice 
unconsciously noted the position of the planet 
Neptune before its discovery at Berlin on 23d 
September. See Adams ( J. C.). 

€hallO]ier 9 Richard, a learned Roman Catholic 
prelate, bom at Lewes in Sussex, September 29, 
1691. Becoming a Roman Catholic, he was sent 
in 1704 to the English College at Douay, where 
he became a professor, and remained until 1730. 
In that year he was sent to labour in London, and 
here he served as a missionary priest until 1741, 
when he was raised to the episcopal dignity as 
Bishop of Debra and coadjutor of Bishop Petre, 
whom he succeeded as Vicar Apostolic of the 
London district in 1758. During the ‘ No Popery’ 
riots of 1780 he was secreted near Highgate, and he 
died in London, January 12, 1781. Of Challoner’s 
numerous controversial treatises, the best known 
is his Catholic Christian Instructed^ an answer to 
Conyers Middleton’s Letters from Borne, His 
Garden of the Soul is still the most popular prayer- 
book with English Catholics, and his revision of the 
Douay version of the Bible (5 vols, 1750) is sub- 
stantially the Bible used by them. Of his histori- 
cal works the most valuable are his memoirs of 
missionary priests and other Catholics who suffered 
death or imprisonment in England for tlieir religion, 
from 1577 till the end of the leign of Charles II. 
(2 vols. 1741), and his Britannia Sancta (2 vols. 
1745), a collection of the lives of Biitish and Irish 
saints. See Life by E. H. Burton (1909). 

Chalmers^ Alexander, an industrious bio- 
grapher and miscellanous writer, was bom at 
Aberdeen in 1759. After a course of study at his 
native university, he abandoned a projected 
medical career, and repaired to London, where he 
soon became an active writer for the press and the 
busiest of booksellers’ hacks. He died in London, 
10th December 1834. His editions of Burns, 
Beattie, Eielding, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, Shake- 
speare, Johnson, and Boswell’s Johnson are now of 
no importance ; but that of The British Essayists^ 
in 45 vols., is still esteemed as accurate and handy. 
His prefaces to ‘ Walker’s ’ Classics (45 vols.), and 
his enlarged edition of Johnson’s Collection of the 
Poets {21 vols.), contain much honest work. But 
his reputation depends mainly on the General 
Biographical Dictionary (32 vols. 1812-14). 


diftlmcrSf George, Scottish antiquary, was 
bom in 1742 at Fochabers in El^nshire, and was 
educated tliere and at King’s College, Aberdeen. 
Haying afterwards studied law at Edinburgh, in 
1763 he went to North America, where he practised 
^ a lawyer at Baltimore till the breaking out of 
tile Avar of independence. Then returning to 
Biitam, he settled in London (1775), and was 
^pointed clerk to the Board of Trade in 1786. 

duties of this office he continued to discharge 
with diligence and ability till his death on 31st 
May 1825. Of his thirty- three works the chief is 
italedonia; an Account, HistoHcal and Typo- 
^aphical, of North Britain (vols. i.-iii. 1807-24). 
in 1888-93 it was reprinted at Paisley in 7 vols. , 
compnsing the matter prepared for the unpublished 
4th vol. , and furnished with a much-needed index. 
Among his other publications are A Collection of 
Ireaties hetiveen Great Britain and other Poivers 
Lives of Defoe, Paine, Ruddiman, 
and Mary, Queen of Scots; and editions of Allan 
Ramsay and Lyndsay. 

Chalmers* George Paul, R.S.A., was bom at 
Montrose in 1833 (not 1836). He served as errand- 
boy to a surgeon, and apprentice to a ship-chandler; 
but he was resolved to become an artist, and in 1853 
he came to Edinburgh, and studied under Scott 
Lauder. His ‘Favourite Air,’ attracted attention 
in 1854, and in 1867 he was elected an A.R.S.A., 
in 1871 an R.S.A. His untimely death at Edin- 
burgh (28th Febmaiy 1878) was due to injuries 
received some daysj^efore either from violence or 



colouring. He executed some important portraits. 
His landscapes, mainly of his later years, include 
‘ End of the Harvest ’ ( 1873 ) and ‘ Running Water ’ 
(1875). ‘The Legend,’ a large unfinished subject- 
picture, and ‘ Prayer ’ ( 1871), were etched by Raj on. 

> See a monograph on him by J. M. Gray (1879), and 
works on Scottish Painting by W. D. M.‘Kay (1906) and 
J.L. Caw (1908). 

Chalmers* Thomas, born at Anstruther, 17Ui 
March 1780, was educated at the university of St 
Andrews, and at nineteen licensed to preach. 
In 1803 he was ordained minister of the parish 
of Kilmany, in Fifeshire, about 9 miles from St 
Andrews. At this period his attention was almost 
entirely absorbed by mathematics and natural 
philosophy. He carried on mathematical and 
chemistry classes in St Andrews during the -winter 
of 1803-1804, and by bis enthusiasm and luciditjr of 
exposition obtained for himself a high reputation 
as a teacher. In 1808 he published an Inquiry into 
the Extent and Stahility of National Besources, 
Shortly after this, domestic calamities and severe 
iUness rendered him keenly susceptible of re- 
ligious impressions. Having to prepare an article 
on Christianity for Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclo- 
poedia, he commenced a thorough study of the 
eiddences, and rose from his investigations con- 
vinced that Christianity was the truth, and the 
Bible the veritable ‘word of God.’ Then the great 

f enius of the man broke forth like sunshine. 

[e grew earnest, devout, and faithful to his 
pastoral duties. In July 1815 he was translated to 
the Tron Church and parish, Glasgow, where his 
magnificent oratory took the city by storm. His 
Astronomical Discourses (1817) and Gommerciol 
Discourses (1820) had a widely extended popu- 
larity. In 1817 he visited London, where his 

S reaching excited as great a sensation as at home. 

;ut Chalmers’ energies could not be exhausted^ by 
mere oratory. Discovering that his parish was in a 
state of great ignorance and immorality, he began 
to devise a scheme for overtaking and checking 
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the alarming evil. It seemed to him that the 
only means oy which this could be accomplished 
was by ‘revivifying, remodelling, and extending 
the old parochial economy of Scotland,’ which had 
proved so fruitful of good in the rural mrishes. In 
order to wrestle more closely with the ignorance 
and vice of Glasgow, Chalmers in 1819 became 
minister of St John’s parish, of whose 2000 
families, mostly workpeoye, more than 800 had 
no connection with any Christian church. Chalmeis 
broke up his parish into 25 districts, each of 
which he placed under separate management, 
and established two d{»,y schools, and between 
40 and 50 local Sabbath schools, for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the ‘ poorer and neglected 
classes,’ more than 1000 of whom attended. 

In many other ways he sought to elevate and 
purify the lives of his parishioners. While in Glas- 
gow, Chalmers had matured his opinions rela- 
tive to the best method of providing for the poor. 
He disliked the English system of a ‘ compulsory 
assessment,’ and preferred the old Scotch method 
of voluntary contributions at the church-door, 
administered by elders. The management of the 
poor in the parish of St John’s was intrusted to his 
care by the authorities as an experiment, and in 
four years he reduced the pauper expenditure from 
£1400 to £280 per annum. Edward Iiwing was for 
two years his assistant. But such herculean 
toils began to undermine his constitution, and in 
1823 he accepted the offer of the Moral Philosophy 
chair in St Andrews, where he wrote his treatise 
on the Use cund Abuse of Literary and Ecclesi- 
astical Endowments ( 1827 ). In the following year 
he was transferred to the chair of Theology in 
Edinburgh, and in 1832 he published a work on 
political economy. In 1833 appeared his Bridge- 
water treatise, On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution 
of Man. It was received with great favour, and 
obtained for the author many Titera^ honours ; 
in 1834 he was elected by the Royal Society of Edia- 
burgh first a fellow and then a vice-president, and 
by the French Institute a corresponding member, 
while in 1835 the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L. In 1834 he was 
appointed convener of the Church-Extension Com- 
mittee; and after seven years of enthusiastic 
labour, he announced that upwards of £300,000 
had been collected from the nation, and 220 new 
churches built. Meanwhile, however, troubles 
were springing up in the bosom of the church 
itself. The Evangelical party had become pre- 
dominant in the General Assembly; the struggles 
in regard to patronage between them and the 
‘Moderate’ or ‘Erastian’ party became keener 
and more frequent, until the decision of the civil 
courts in the famous Auchterarder and Strath- 
bogie cases brought matters to a crisis; and on 
the 18th of May 1843 Chalmers, followed by 470 
clergymen, left the church of his fathers, rather 
than sacrince those principles which he believed 
essential to the purity, honour, and independence 
of the church (see Free Church). The rapid 
formation and organisation of the Free Church 
were greatly owing to his indefatigable exertions. 
Chalmers was elected principal of the Free Church 
College, and spent the close of his life in the 
zealous performance of his duties there, and in 
completing his Institutes of Theology. He died 
suddenly at Momin^ide, Edinburgh, May 30, 1847. 

The works of Chalmers extend to 34 vols. (9 of 
which include his posthumous works). They con- 
tam valuable and, in some cases, original con- 
tributions to the sciences of natural theology, 
Christian apologetics, and social economy; whue 
on mmor topics, such as the church-establishment 
question, they exhibit both novelty and ingenuity 


of argument. As a religious orator Chalmers was 
unique and unrivalled. There have been few men 
in whom such gifts of intellect, feeling, and imagin- 
ation were so harmoniously combined with the 
shrewdest common-sense and the highest admini- 
strative ability. Never did Scotland produce a 
greater or more lovable soul, one more gentle, 
guileless, and genial-hearted, or yet more fervid 
from the strength of a resolute will, before whose 
impetus difficulties were dashed aside as by a 
torrent. There have been loftier and more purely 
original minds in Scotland than his, but there has 
never been a truer one, nor a heart whose Christian 
faith and piety were more intense and sincere. 

See hi*? Memoirs^ by his, son-in-law, DrW. Hanna (4 
vols. 1840-52), and his Correspoyidence (1853 ) ; also^ ^Bio- 
graphical Notice by Dean Ramsay (1850), an Essay by 
Dr John Brown in his Eorce Suhsecivae^ and small books 
on him by D. Fraser (1881) and Mrs Oliphant (1893). 

€llA.loilS-SUr-Marne9 the capital of the 
French department of Marne, on the right bank of 
the river Marne, 107 miles E. of Paris by rail. An 
old place, with timber houses and many spired 
churches, it has an interesting cathedral, dating 
chiefly from the 13th centmy, a handsome hotel- 
de-ville (1772), and a fine public park, though the 
Germans cut down its immemorial elms for fuel. 
It still does a considerable trade in Champagne 
wine; but its manufacture of the worsted cloth 
known as ‘shalloon’ (Chaucer’s chalons) is a thing 
of the past, and the population has dwindled from 
60,000 in the 33th century to 31,0CK) in the 20th. 
Near Ch5,lons, which takes its name from the Cata- 
laimi of Latin writers, the Romans and Goths in 
451 A.D defeated Attila (q.v.) and his host of Huns. 
In 1856 Napoleon III. formed the celebrated camp 
of CMlons, 164 nailes to the north-east of the town. 
Hence, during the Franco-Prussian war, on the 
night of 21st August 1870, MacMahon withdrew his 
tioop^s, and next day the town was occupied by 
the Germans, as it was again in September 1914. 

Chalon-SUr-Sadne (ancient CaUllonum), a 
town in the French department of Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
844 miles by rail N. of Lyons. Lying on the right 
bank of the SaCne, at the point where that river 
is joined by the Canal du Centre, uniting it with 
the Loire, Chalon has an extensive traffic with the 
central districts of France, as well as with the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. Fine quays and 
houses line the river; and the chief building is 
the church of St Vincent, 14th to 15th century. 
The industries are copper and iron founding, 
machinery, shipbuilding, manufactures of glass, 
paper, beet-sugai*, and chemicals. Pop. 31,600. 

€halybdBUS 9 Heinrich Moritz, philosopher, 
bom at Pfaffroda in Saxony, 3d July 1796, spent 
some years in teaching, and was appomted in 1839 
professor of Philosophy in the university of Kiel. 
Dismissed, however, in 1852, owing to his Germanic 
sympathies, he died at Dresden, 22d September 
1862. His chief work is his System der speculativen 
Ethik (1850) ; his review of the historical develop- 
ment of speculative philosophy has been translated 
into English by Tulk (1854) and Edersheim (1860). 

Chalybeate Waters are those which contain 
a considerable poition of iron in solution. See 
Mineral Waters. 

Chalybite 9 an iron ore (ferrous carbonate 
FeCOg), crystallising in the hexagonal system, is 
brown with a white streak. Mixed with clay it 
forms clay-ironstone. See Iron and Steel. 

€hani 9 the pseudonym assumed by the carica- 
turist, AmEdEe de No6 {Cham being the French 
for Mam, the son of Noah), son of the Comte 
de NoE by an Englisli mother, and born at 
Paris in 1819. He studied art under Delaroche, 
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and soon acquired a great reputation as a skilful 
and witty delineator of the humorous side of 
Parisian life. In 1843 began his famous connection 
with the Charivari, in which paper and in the 
Journal des P^lerinages he continued^ to delight 
his fellow-citizens until close upon his death on 
6th September 1879. He was profoundly sceptical, 
but not unkindly, and obtained, as Edmond About 
pointed out, the success of an homrm esprit. His 
masterpieces were chiefly social rather than politi- 
cal, and among his skits may be mentioned Proud- 
homana, Baigneurs et Buveurs d'Bau, Souvenirs 
de Garrison, and U Exposition de Londres. Several 
good collections of his comic illustrations have been 
made — for instance, Douze Annies Comwues (1880), 
with an introduction by L. Hal6vy, and Les FoUes 
Parisiennes ( 1883), with an intioduction by Gerdme. 
See Life by Ribeyre (1885) ; and for specimens of 
Cham’s art, Sala’s Pans herself again (1882). 

Chama^ a genus of bivalve molluscs, the only 
surviving type of a family which wa^ once ex- 
tremely numerous and abundant, especially in the 
Jurassic and Chalk times. The genus is represented 
by about half a hundred living forms, restricted to 
warmer waters, and especially common about coral 
reefs. The general appearance is somewhat clam- 
like, the valves are unequal, of considerable thick- 
ness, and covered with leaf or scale-like outgrowths. 
They are very passive animals, usually fixed, with 
the mantle margins fused together, with very small 
foot and respiratory apertures, with well-developed 
hinge and an external ligament, and often oT a 
bright colour. Some forty fossil species are 
known from Cretaceous and Tertiary strata, an(f 
the genus is of interest as the sole survivor of a 
once much larger family. The common English 
name for shells of the genus is Clam (q.v.). 

Chamaeleon (Gr. chamaileon, ‘ground lion’), 
a large genus of lizards, forming a veiy distinct 
family. Among the most distinctive features may 
be noted the soft tuberculated skin, with its power 
of changing colour ; the , coiled tail, adapted for 
curling round the branches of trees ; the division 
of the toes of fore and hind feet into two bundles ; 
the absence of an external ear-drum or tympanic 
membrane ; the long worm-like insect-catching 
tongue, capable of extremely rapid protrusion. 
Even more remarkably distinctive, however,^ are 
certain peculiarities in the skeleton, and especially 
in the skull, which separate the chameleons ftomi 
all other lizards. 

Description. — The body is flattened, and bears a 
toothed crest of skin along the back. The head is 
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triangular, surmounted by a ridge. The animal 
stands unusually high upon its legs. The fore-feet 
are divided into three united internal digits and 
two external; the reverse (and the digits, corre- 
sponding to our great and second toes, form one 
bundle, and the other three — external — another 


united group) occurs in the hind-feet. The digits 
are tipped by long sharp claws. The long com 
pressed tail is curled ventralwards. The mouth- 
aperture is small, but the tongue extremely long. 
It is the most active pait of the animal, is cup- 
shaped at the end, covered with a viscid secre- 
tion, and very efficient in insect-catching. The 
large lateral eyes, with circular lids leaving only a 
small aperture, are very active, and can be rapidly 
turned in all directions, a possibility which to some 
extent compensates for the stiffness of the head. 
The skin is soft, loose, and shagreen-like, the scales 
being very small. The glandular pores common 
on the thighs and near the anus of lizards are 
absent. 

Among the internal peculiarities may be noted 
the largeness of the lungs, which admit of being 
greatly distended, so as to puff out the body 
mto marked plumpness. They appear to be con- 
nected with surrounding air-spaces. The habit 
the chamseleon has of thus blowing itself out, 
taken along with its power of fasting, gave origin 
to the ancient supposition that it fed on air. The 
skeletal peculiarities are numerous. The chamse- 
leons differ from all lizaids except the Amphis- 
bsenas (q.v.), in having no ‘ columella’ or epiptery- 
goid skull-bone, and no interorbital septum, and 
from all other forms in the fact that the pterygoid 
and quadrate bones are not united. The latter is 
firmly fused to the skull, and the parietals are also 
peculiar in their firm attachments. The teeth are 
confined to a ridge along the summit of the jaws. 
Thevertebrse are hollow in front; the breastbone 
is small, and only a few anterior ribs reach it ; as 
in the geckos, many of the posterior ribs are united 
ventrafly by hoops across the abdomen ; there 
are no clavicles ; the scapula and coracoid of the 
shoulder-girdle and the ilia of the hip-girdle are 
peculiarly long and narrow. 

Life and Habit. — Except as regards tongue and 
eyes, the chamseleons are very sluggish, 'fliey are 
strictly arboreal lizards, moving very slowly, in 
perfect silence, and waiting rather than hunting 
tor their insect prey. At a distance of several 
inches, about half as long as the body in some 
cases, they can most unerringly catch the uncon- 
scious insect. • Probably the most familiar fact 
about chamseleons is their power of changing 
colour. Under the tliin outer skin there are two 
layers of pigment-containing cells, the outer bright 
ymlow, the inner brown to black. Under nerve 
control the disposition and expansion of the pig- 
ment-containing cells vary, and this produces 
change of colour. The change depends much more 
on internal emotions, expressing themselves in 
neivous stimulus and inhibition, Hian on external 
physical influences. The change appears to be 
rather emotional than protective. Most chamae- 
leons are oviparous, and lay 30 to 40 thin-shelled 
eggs, which are deposited in an excavated hollow 
and covered over with earth and leaves. Moseley 
has described a South African species which brings 
forth its young alive. 

Species and Distribution. — The genus Chamseleo 
is a large one, and some naturalists split it up. 
Chamseleons are especially at home in the Ethiopian 
region, but may occur beyond its limits. The com- 
monest of the numerous species is C. vulgaris, 
which is abundant in Africa, and is also found 
in South Europe (Andalusia). The predominant 
colour varies in different species. Many males 
are adorned with horns on the head. One form, 
distinguished as a distinct genus (Rhampholeon) 
has a tail too short for clasping purposes, but this 
loss is made up for by accessory structures on the 
feet. The cnamseleon was well described by 
Aristotle, but in later days became the subject of 
numerous ridiculous fables. It was also in repute 
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for supposed medicinal virtues. See ; 

Huxley’s Anatomy of the Vertebrates ; St George 
Mivart in Nature^ vol. xxiv. ; the Cambridge N atural 
Eistory, vol. viii, ( 1904) ; and Sir E. Ray Lankester’s 
Treatise on Zoology (1900-10). 

Chamse'rops, a genus of palms, remarkable 
for its wide range into northern climates through- . 
out the world, and of which one species, C, humilis, 
is the only palm truly indigenous to Europe. ^ This 
species, the common Fan-palm, is widely distributed 
through Southern Europe, but has been extirpated 
in Southern France. This palm is veiy tolerant of 
a cold climate. It forms dense furze-like thickets 
from the suckers which arise from its creeping 
roots, but when these are not allowed to grow, 
its stem may reach a height of 20 feet or more. In 
Algeria it is troublesome to agriculturists, but its 
growth is increasingly becoming of profit on account 
of the excellent fibre yielded by its stem. This 
the Arabs mix with camel’s hair and make into 
hut-covers, &c. ; cordage and sailcloth, paper and 
asteboard, are also prepared from it, and it 
nds many uses under the title of vegetable 
or African horse -hair. The leaves are used in 
paper-making, and furnish a convenient thatching 
material. This species is sometimes call ed palmetto 
in Europe. The true Palmetto is Sabal Pcdmetto of 
Florida and Carolina (see also Brazilian Grass). 
In China and Japan Trachycarpus excelsa ( see Hemp 
Palm) and T. Fortunei are specially prominent; 
both can be grown in the open air in the south of 
England. Disseminated by blackbirds in Italian 
Switzerland, they would soon establish themselves ^ 
were not the young plants dug out for sale. 

Chamalari, a peak (23,944 feet) of the Hima- 
layas, between Tibet and Bhutan, 140 miles E. of 
Mount Everest. 

Cliaiaan) New, in British Bdluchistdn, on the 
borders of Afghdnistdn, is the terminus of the 
North-western Railway, by which the trade routes 
from Kdbiil and Herdt by Kandahdr are connected 
with the railways of British India. Old Chaman, 
on the same railway, lies to the SE., on the Kojak 
Range. 

Cbambay one of the Punjab Hill States, imme- 
diately SE. of Kashmir, with an estimated area 
of 3200 sq. m. Population, 136,000, nearly all 
llindus. It is shut in on nearly all sides by lofty 
hills, and traversed by two ranges of snowy peaks 
and glaciers, with fertile valleys to the south and 
west. Agriculture and grazing are the leading 
industries ; iron, copper, and slate are plentiful ; 
and the mountains teem with game. The princi- 
pality came into the hands of the British in 1846, 
who in 1847 assigned it to the present line of rajas. 

Chambaly a principal tributary of the Jumna 
River, rises in the Vindhya Range, 2019 feet above 
sea-level, flows in a north-easterly direction, and 
after a course of 650 miles falls into the Jumna 
40 iniQes below the town of Etawah. In heavy 
rains its volume is greater than that of the Jumna. 

Chambery of a firearm, is the name given to 
that part of the bore which contains the powder, 
when its diameter is not the same as the Calibre 
( q. V. ) of the gun. Formerly, chambers were always 
smaller in diameter than the bore, to prevent any 
air-space behind the projectile, Wt now’ that much 
heavier charges are fired, they are made larger. 
They tend to weaken the gun, but enable a shorter 
cartridge to be used, and so prevent the dangerous 
wave action which would be set up in a long one. 
See Cannon, Rifles. 

C/baMlb^rlaJii, an officer appointed by a king 
or nobleman, or by a corporation, to perform 
domestic and ceremonial duties. The Lord 
Chamberlain has been one of the principal officers 


of state from at least the 13th centuiy, and in 1406 
parliament declared that he should always be a 
member of the council ex officio. Though he has 
long ceased to have any share in the responsi- 
bilities of government, the Chamberlain is still 
an officer of very high standing in the royal 
household. He has control over all the officers 
and servants ‘ above stairs,’ except those of the 
bedchamber, over the establishment attached to 
the Chapel Royal, the physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries of’ the household. The cham])erlain 
has further the oversight of the royal musicians, 
comedians, trumpeters, messengers, &c. When the 
office of Keeper of the Great Wpdrobe w’as 
abolished in 1782, the duties of providing tlie state 
robes of the royal family, the household, and 
officers of state, devolved on the Lord Chamberlain. 
All theatres in towns in which a royal palace is 
situated require to be licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and no new play can be performed 
anywhere without his license. His duties as 
licenser of theatres and plays are defined by acts 
consolidated in 1843 (see the article Play). All 
ersons desiring to be presented at levees or 
rawing-iooms require to send their cards to the 
Lord Chamberlain, and it is bis duty to see 
that the persons thus applying are entitled by 
station and character to be mesented to the sove- 
reign. The Chamberlain also issues invitations 
to royal balls, parties, and receptions. In accord- 
ance with ancient custom the Lord Chamberlain 
is still a member of the Privy-council. His salary 
is £2000 a year. Since 1924 his office has been 
re^rded as non-political. 

The Vice-chamoerlam is the deputy and assistant 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and in his absence 
exercises the full authority which belongs to his 

f rincipal. His office existed in the time of Richard 
1. He is also dependent on the administration, 
and is usually a member of the Privy-council. His 
salary is £924 per annum. 

Chamberlain, The Lord Great, is a heredi- 
tary officer of great antiquity, and formerly of 
great importance.^ He has the government of the 
palace at Westminster, and upon solemn occasions 
the keys of Westminster Hall and of the Court of 
Bequests are delivered to him. At these times the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Yeoman 
Usher, and the door-keepers are under his orders. 
At coronations, state trials, banquets, and the like, 
the fitting-up of the Hall devolves on him. When 
the King goes to parliament, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain delivers the sword of state to any 
member of the administration whom he chooses, 
to be home before His Majesty, he himself walk- 
ing on his right hand. During the sitting of 
parliament he has charge of the House of Lords, 
and issues tickets of admission on the open- 
ing or prorogation of parliament. Some fees and 
perquisites belong to him. This office was con- 
ferred by Henry I. in 1101 on AJberic de Vere. 
Mary, daughter of John de Vere, sixteenth Earl 
of Oxford, married Peregrine Bertie, the ‘brave 
Lord Willoughby ’ (1565-1601) ; and on the death 
of their last male descendant in 1779, the honour, 
after much litigation, was adjudged to belong con- 
jointly to bis sisters and co-heiresses — viz. the Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby and the Marchioness of 
Cholmonddey, by whose descendants or their 
deputies its duties have since been discharged 
alternately. 

Chamberlain, The Right Hon. Joseph, 
M.P., the eldest son of Joseph Chamberlain, was 
born in London on the 8th July 1836. He was 
educated at University College School, and entered 
his father’s screw factoiy at Birmingham (the 
name of the firm being Nettlefold), from which. 
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however, he retired in 1874. Mr Chamberlain had 
by this time acquired considerable celebrity as a 
Radical politician- In 1868 he was appointed a 
member of the Birmingham Town-council; was 
Mayor of Birmingham from 1873 to 1876, and chair- 
man of the Birmingham School-board from 1874 to 
1876. Defeated at Sheffield in 1874, he was returned 
for Birmingham without opposition in June 1876. 
He soon made his mark in parliament, and on the 
return of the Liberals to power in 1880 he was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade, with 
a seat in the cabinet. To Mr Chamberlain’s exer- 
tions was due the passing of the Bankruptcy Bill, 
but his efforts te amend the Merchant Shipping 
Acts were unsuccessful. Meanwhile his influence 
was increasing rapidly outside the House ; he came 
to be regarded as the leader of the extreme Radical 
party, and enunciated schemes for the regeneration 
of the masses which were based on the doctrines 
of the ‘ restitution ’ of land and the ‘ ransom ’ of 
property. During the last hours of Mr Gladstone’s 
government he was understood to be opposed to the 
renewal of the Irish Crimes Act ; and during the 
general election of 1885 he was most severe in his 
strictures on the moderate Liberals, and_ produced 
an ‘ unauthorised ’ programme (in opposition to that 
of Mr Gladstone), which included the readjustment 
of taxation, free schools, and the creation of allot- 
ments by compulsory purchase. He was returned 
free of expense by the western division of Birming- 
ham. On February 1, 1886, he became President 
of the Local Government Board, but resigned on 
March 26 because of his strong objections to Mr 
Gladstone’s Home Rule measures for Ireland ; and 
^ after the ‘ Round Table ’ conference had failed to 
reunite the Liberal party he assumed an attitude 
of uncompromising hostiuty to his old leader’s new 
policy, and was bitterly assailed by Home Rulers 
as a renegade. He became leader of the Libersd- 
Uiiionists when the Duke of Devonshire went to 
the Upper House. He was commissioner on the 
Canadian fishery dispute; and in 1895 he was 
made Colonial minister in the Unionist cabinet 
(see Salisbury). As such he had to deal with 
the troubles in South Africa, and to conduct the 
negotiations which issued in the war of 1899-1902, 
and was re-elected to parliament in 1900 to defend 
his and the government’s policy against keen oppo- 
sition. To aid in the reconstruction he made a 
personal tour of South Africa after the war. His 
promotion of the constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth was a feature of his energetic 
colonial policy. In 1903 he startled friends and 
foes alike by his scheme for preferential treatment 
of colonial imports and protection for native manu- 
factures. To secure greater freedom for action he 
withdrew from the cabinet in 1903, and began a 
vigorous campaign. From 1906 practically with- 
drawn by ill-health from public life, he died 2d 
July 1914.— Imperial preference was given effect to 
(1919) by his son, J. Austen Chamberlain, born 
in 1863, educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Elected in 1893 Unionist M.P. for 
East Worcestershire, in 1914 for West Birmingham, 
he was Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary to 
the Treasury, Postmaster-general, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Indian Secretary, a member of the 
War Cabinet (1918), Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1919), Lord Privy Seal and Unionist Leader ftom 
1921 till the Unionists, against his wish, withdrew 
from the Coalition in 1922. He became Foreign 
Secretary and leader of the House of Commons in 
the Baldwin administration, 1924. He negotiated 
the Locarno (q.v.) Tieaty and was cieated K.G. 

Chamber of Commerce* a body of mer- 
chants, traders, bankers, and others, associated to 
promote the local and general interests of trade 
and commerce. The oldest chamber is that of 


Marseilles, which dates from the end of the 14tli 
or commencement of the 15th century. It shared 
in the municipal jurisdiction and in the admini- 
stration of justice in mercantile questions. It 
was several times suppressed and re-established, 
and it was not till 1650 that it received its ulti- 
mate organisation. The chamber of Dunkirk was 
established in 1700. The same year a council- 
general of commerce was instituted at Paris, which, 
in addition to six councillor of state, consisted of 
twelve merchants or traders, delegated by the prin- 
cipal commercial tovms of the country, an arrange- 
ment which led within the next few years to the 
formation of chambers of commerce everywhere in 
France. We thus find that the chamber at Lyons 
was instituted in 1702, those of Rouen and Toulouse 
in 1703, of Montpellier in 1704, of Bordeaux in 
1705, &c. These cnambers were all suppressed by 
a decree of the National Assembly in 1791, but 
they were re-established by a consular edict in 
1802. Their organisation was modified in 1832, in 
1851, and in 1852. The members of these bodies 
are now elected by the chief merchants of each 
town chosen for that puxnose by the prefect. The 
mumber of this elective body cannot be less th*a 
9 nor more than 21. They hold office for six years, 
one-third of their number being renewed every two 
years. The functions now assigned to these cham- 
bers in France are — to give to the government 
advice and^ information on industrial and com- 
mercial subjects ; to suggest the means of increas 
ing the industry and commerce of their respective 
districts, or of improving commercial legislation 
and taxation; to suggest the execution of works 
requisite for the public service, or which may tend 
bo the increase of trade or commerce, such as the 
construction of harbours, the deepening of rivers, 
the formation of railways, and the like. On these 
and similar subjects the advice of the chambers, 
when not volunteered, is demanded by the govern- 
ment. In most of the other countries of conti- 
nental Europe there are similar institutions. 

The oldest chamber of commerce in Great Britain 
is believed to be that of Glasgow, which was 
instituted 1st January 1783, and obtained a royal 
charter, registered at Edinburgh on the 31st of 
the same month. That of Edinburgh was insti- 
tuted in 1785, and incorjporated by royal charter 
in 1786. The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce 
was the first public body which petitioned for 
the abolition of the Com Laws, and the adoption 
of free-trade principles ; and it stood almost alone 
in the United Kingdom in advocating the Suez 
Canal project. It also originated the movement 
which resulted in placing the telegi*aph sei-vice 
in connection with the Post-office. Between 
six and seven hundred of the bankers, merchants, 
and ship-owners of Edinburgh and Leith constitute 
the chamber. The London Chamber of Commerce 
( 1882) may now be regarded as the most important 
in the United Kingdom. Its membership is over 
8000. The main branches of commercial enterprise 
are dealt with by separate departments of the 
chamber, while by public lectuies and tli^ frequent 
publication of detailed reports it maintains com- 
munication with chambers of commerce throughout 
the country, and serves when necessary to unite 
and concentrate their action in the promotion of 
reforms in our meicantile system and in the de- 
velopment of the commercial resources of the 
empire. The Manchester chamber, so famous lor 
its exei-tions in the cause of free trade, was estab- 
lished in 1794. Its members number over 3000. 
The Leeds chamber was established in 1785. In 
Hull there has been a chamber of commerce since 
1837; but those of Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Bradfoid, notwithstanding the great trading and 
manufacturing interests of these towns, were not 
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established till 1850 ; in which year also a similar 
institution was established in South Australia. 
The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce numbers some 
1500. The Manchester chamber has an income of 
over £8000 a year from subscriptions, ranging from 
£1, Is. for individual members, to £10, 10s. for laige 
firms. There are now similar chambers in all the 
great mercantile towns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in 1860 there was established the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, which meets in 
annual and q^uarterly conference for the promotion 
of commerce. The association, with affiliated 
chambers at home and abroad, represents a mem- 
bership of about 45,000. The Chamber of Commerce 
of New York, organised in 1768, was incorporated 
by a royal charter in 1770, afterwards superseded 
by charter granted by the^ state government. Its 
aims are similar to those 'in Britain, and it com- 
prises some 1200 members, who have established 
a court of arbitration for differences amongst 
members. Like bodies have been formed in other 
large American cities. In Canada the Dominion 
Board of Trade consists of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, or Boards of Trade, as they are indif- 
ferently called, of the most important cities. 

Chambers are private rooms attached to most 
of the English courts, in which the judges, or more 
fret[uently the masters and chief clerks, transact a 
large amount of judicial business. In fact nearly 
aU business which is begun by what is technically 
called a Summons in England goes to chambers — 
e.g. all such incidental matters as the recovery of 
documents, examination of witnesses about to go 
abroad, investigation of accounts, settling of de^s 
between parties. A decree of the court which 
directs further procedure is carried out by a 
summons to proceed in chambers. Counsel attend 
in chambers only in important matters. In 
Scotland a good deal of this business takes the form 
of a remit to an accountant or other man of business, 
a judicial reference, a commission to examine 
witnesses, but all initiated by a motion in court. 

C?Lamher-counsely a barrister or advocate who 
gives opinions in his own chambers, but does not, 
or rarely does, plead in court. 

CllSUnberSf Ephbaim, an amiable but frugal 
free -thinking encyclopaedist, was born about 
1680 at Kendal, and began life as an appren- 
tice to a globe-maker in London, where he con- 
ceived the idea of a cyclopaedia that should surpass 
Harris’s Lexicon Technicum ( 1704). It appeared in 
2 folio vols. in 1728, and reached a 6th edition in 
1750, Chambers having died meanwhile on 15th 
May 1740. A French translation gave rise to the 
more famous Encyclopidie of Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert ; itself expanded into Rees’s Encyclopaedia. 
Dr J ohnson told Boswell that he had partly formed 
his style upon Chambers’s Proposal for his Dic- 
tionary. See Encyclopaedia. 


Chaunbers^ Sib ‘William, architect, was bo 
of a Scots family at Stockholm in 1726, but w 
brought up in England. At first a sailor, he so( 
toned ^ the study of architecture in Italy and ; 
Pans. rose rapidly, and as early as 1*757 w^ 
employed by Augusta, Princess-dowager of Wale 
to constmet the well-known semi-Roman ai 
oriental buildmgs in Kew Gardens. The king ^ 
Sweden made him a knight of the Polar Sta 
Somerset House (1776) was his design, whic 
r ergusson pronounces * the greatest architectun 
work of the reign of George fll.’ His Treatise o 
LM Archttecture (1759) was successful, but h* 
absurdly pre^ntious and ignorant Dissertati 
on Omental Gardenir'^ I'tnnn.x • — - - 
with ridicule. Chamu^ 
of Johnson, Reynolds, 

London, March 8, 1796. 



Chambers, William, publisher, was bom 16th 
April 1800 at Peebles, his father being a cotton 
manufacturer there. The boy got a fair elementary 
education ; but owing to the father’s misfortunes, 
his schooling terminated with his thirteenth year. 
Hence his education for life-work was mainly due 
to the habit, very early acquired and long main- 
tained, of miscellaneous and extensive reading. 
The household migrated to Edinburgh in 1813, and 
next year William was apprenticed to a bookseller. 
His five years up, he started business in a humble 
way for himself (May 1819), to bookselling after- 
wards adding printing. Between 1825 and 1830 he 
■UTote the Book of Scotland, and in conjunction 
with his brother Robert, a Gazetteer of Scotland. 
His experience gained as a bookseller and printer 
was next utilised in his attempt ‘to take advan- 
tage of the universal appetite for instmction 
which at present exists,’ anci to ‘supply that appe- 
tite with food of the best kind, ’ which resulted in 
the founding of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
on 4th February 1832. This was about six weeks 
in advance of the Benny Magazine, and it may be 
considered the pioneer of that class of cheap and 
popular periodicals of a wholesome kind now so 
generally diffused. At the end of the fourteenth 
number he united with his brother Robert in found- 
ing the business of William & Robert Chambers, 
in which they were associated in writing, edit- 
ing, printing, and publishing. W. & R. Chambers 
issued a series of works designed for popular 
instruction, including besides the Journal, tnfor- 
maiion for the Peo^^e, 2 vols. ; the ‘ Educational 
Course ’ series ; Cyclopaedia of English Literature, 
2 vols. (new ed. 1903, 3 vols.); Chambers's Miscel-^ 
lany, 20 vols. ; Papers for the People, 12 vols. r’ 
and the present Encyclopaedia, 10 vols. (1859-1868; 
new ed. 1922 et seg.). In 1849 William acquired 
the estate of Glenormiston, Peeblesshire, and in 
1859 founded and endowed an institution in his 
native town for purposes of social improvement. 
Twice elected Lord Provost of Edinburgb, William 
occupied that office for four years ( 1865-69), during 
which he promoted several important public acts, 
including one for the improvement of the older 
pait of the city, which soon resulted in a great 
diminution of the death-rate. (The death-rate 
of the city in 1865-75 was 26*26 per 1000; in 
1875-85, only 19*94.) He also carried out at his 
own cost a thorough restoration of St Giles’ 
Cathedral. He died 20th May 1883, having shortly 
before received the offer of a baronetcy. He was 
made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1872. A statue has 
been erected to his memory in Edinburgh. Besides 
many contributions to the Journal, he was author 
and editor of various volumes, and wi'ote The 
Youths' Companion and Counsellor, History of 
Peeblesshire (1864), Ailie Gilroy, Stories of Eemark- 
ahle Persons, Stories of Old Families, and Historic 
cal Sketch of St Giles' Cathedral (1879). 

Robebt Chambebs, born in Peebles, 10th July 
1802, took to Latin and books at an early age, and 
began business as a bookseller in Edinburgh in 
1818. His leisure hours were devoted to literary 
composition, the impulse to which, his brother says, 
came upon him like an inspiration at nineteen years 
of age. In 1824 he published the Traditions of 
Edinburgh, the writing of which procured him 
the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, who furnished 
some memoranda for the work. Between 1822 
and 1834 he wrote in all twenty-five volumes, 
many of them of gi*eat literary interdfet and per- 
manent historical value. He had already won 
reputation as an author when he joined his brother 
after the success of the Journal in 1832; and this 
success was materially promoted by his essays, and 
by his versatility and/ elegance as a writer, his 
I diligence in colieoting and working up stray 
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material, and his perception of what was suited to 
the popular taste in history, poetry, science and 
arts. In 1844 he published anonymously the 
remarkable work, Vestiges of Creation^ wliich pre- 
pared the way for Darwin’s great work, The Origin 
of Species. The authorship, positively ascribed to 
him in the Athenaeum of 2d December 1854, was 
first acknowledged in Mr Ireland’s introduction to 
the 12th ed. (1884). He received the degree of 
LL.D. from St Andrews in 1863. The labour in 
preparing the Booh of Days (2 vols. 1863) broke his 
health, and he died at St Andrews, 17th March 
187]. Other works by Robert are Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland^ a valuable contribution to folldore 
( 1847 ), History of the Rebellions in Scotland^ Life 
of James I., Scottish Ballads and Songs (3 vols. 
1829), Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, Ancient Sea 
Margins (1838), The Life and Works of Robert 
Bums ( 18M ; new ed. Domestic Annats of Scot- 

land (3 vols. 1859-61), and Songs of Scotlana pi'ior 
io Burns ( 1862 ). His Select Writings ( 7 vols. ) were 
ublished in 1847.— His son Robert Chambers, 
om in 1832, became head of the firm in 1883, and 
conducted the Journal till his death, March 23, 
1888. — See W. Chambers’s Memoir of William and 
Robert Chambers (1872; 13th ed., with supple- 
mentary chapter, 1884). | 

Chamliersburg^ capital of Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, in a pleasant valley 52 miles WSW. 
of Harrisburg by rail, has several manufactories, 
breweries, foundries, and machine-shops. A large 
part of the borough was burned by the Confedei^teo 
111 1864. Pop, 13,000. 

€hambertili 9 a famous red Burgundy, obtained 
from a vineyard (62 acres) of that name in the 
French department of C6te-d’Or, 7 miles S. of Dijon 
by rail. 

Cbamb^rTf capital of the former duchy and 
present French department of Savoy, beautifully 
situated between two ridges of hills, amid gardens 
and countiy seats, 370 miles SE. of Paris by rail. 
The scenery around, with the river Laisse flowing 
through the valley, is exceedingly fine. The town 
itself, however, is dull and uninteresting, with 
narrow and gloomy streets winding between high 
well-built houses. Notable edifices are the small 
cathedral, the palace of justice, and the old castle 
of the Dukes of Savoy, restored early in the 19th 
century. Chanib^ry has manufactures of clocks, 
silk-gauze soap, hats, paper, gloves, and a trade 
in silk, wine, coal, &c. Pop. 20,000. From 1525 to 
1713 Chambery was under the dominion of France, 
and again from the Revolution to 1815, when it was 
restored to the House of Savoy ; but in 1860, by 
the cession of Savoy, it came again under the rule 
of France. 

Chambezi^ the farthest head -stream of the 
Congo, flows south-west to Lake Bangweolo ((j.v.). 

€bamboii9 Lb, or Le Chambon-Fexjgerolles, 
a town in tlm French department of Loiie, 5J miles 
SW. of St Etienne, has coal-mines, and manufac- 
tmes steel, ironmongeiy, silk, &c. ; pop. 12,000. 

Cbambord^ a celebrated chateau in the French 
department of Loir-et-Cher, stands 12 miles E. of 
Blois, in the midst of a waUed, sandy park of 13,000 
acres. Commenced by Francis I. in 1526, it is a 
huge Renaissance pile, with numberless tmrrets, 
chimneys, gables, and cupolas, and with four round 
towers, each 63 feet in diameter. There are no 
fewer than 440 rooms. Chambord, the ‘Versailles 
of Touraine,’ was a residence of the French kings 
down to Louis XV., who conferred it on Marshal 
Saxe ; and here in 1670 Molifere gave the first re- 
presentation of his Bourgeois Gent&omme. Among 
Its various occupants were Diane de Poitiers, Stanis- 
laus of Poland, and Marshal Berthier, upon whom 
it was bestowed by Napoleon in 1809. It was 


bought from his widow in 1821 for 1,542,000 francs, 
and presented to the future Comte de Chambord, 
who spent large sums on its restoration. He left 
it to his wife, and, after her, to her nephews, by a 
will which was more than once disputed, but recog- 
nised by the state as valid. See La Question de 
Chambord, by J. B. C. Amauld (1887). 

Chambord, Henri Charles Dietjdonn^, 
Comte de, was bom in Paris, 29th September 1820, 
seven months after the assassination of his father, 
the Due de Berri ( q. v. ). On the day of his baptism 
with water brought by Chateaubriand from the 
Jordan, the ‘Child of Miiacle’ was presented by 
the Legitimists with the ch§,teau of Chambord; 
hence in 1844 he dropped the title of Due de Bor- 
deaux for that by which he was most usually 
known. When Charles X. abdicated at the 
July revolution of 1830, he did so in favour of 
Ms little grandson; but the people insisted on 
the ‘citizen king,’ and the elder Bourbons were 
driven into exile. They fixed their court succes- 
sively at Holyrood, Prague, and G5rz, where the 
old king died^ in 1836, and the young count was 
trained in clerical and absolutist ideas by his aunt, 
the Duchesse d’AngoulSme, and his tutor, the Due 
de Damas. A good, dull, timid soul, whom D’Orsay 
likened to ‘ a palace with no room furnished but 
the chapel,’ ‘ETenry V.’ had three times a chance 
of regaining the crown of Ms ancestors— in 1848, 
1870, and 1873, on which last occasion, three 
months after Thieis’s overthrow, he paid an incog- 
nito visit to Versailles. Each time he fooled away 
his opportunities, always vanishing just when his 
presence was indispensable, and ever protesting 
that he would ‘ never abandon the wMte flag of 
Joan of Arc.’ A fall fiom his horse (1841) nad 
lamed him for life; his marriage (1846) with the 
Princess of Modena (1817-86) brought him no suc- 
cessor ; and in keeping up a stately mimic court, 
in stag-hunting from a phaeton, in issuing mani- 
festoes, in visiting innumerable churches, and in 
much travelling, he passed forty years of blameless 
inertia. His death, after long suffering, at his castle 
of Frohsdorf, in Lower Austria, 24th August 1883, 
was a relief at once to himself and to his adherents. 
The Comte de Paris inherited his claims. See 
Bourbon ; and the Comte de Falloux’ Mimoires 
d'un Royahste (2 vols. Paris, 1888). 

Chambre Ardente (^the fiery chamber’), a 
name given at different times in France to an extra- 
ordinary court of justice, probably on account of 
the severity of the punishments which it awarded, 
the most common being that of death by fire. In 
the year 1536, Francis I. established an Inquisitorial 
Tribunal and a Chambre Ardente. Both were in- 
tended for the extirpation of heresy. The former 
searched out cases of heresy, and instructed the 
processes ; while the latter both pronounced and 
executed the final judgment. Under Henri II., 
the activity of the Chambre Ardente received a 
new impulse. In 1679 Louis XIV. employed a 
Chambre Ardente to investigate the numerous 
r^orts of poisoning cases which the trial of the 
MarcMoness Brinvifliers (q.v.) caused to be circu- 
lated. Many persons of the first rank were exam- 
ined on suspicion, but no one was executed except 
the pretended sorcerer, Voisin (1680). 

Chambre Introuvable (Fr., ‘the chamber 
the like of which is not to be found again ’) was the 
name given to that Chamber of Deputies in France 
which met after the second return of Louis XVIIL 
(July 1816), and which, by its fanatical royalty, 
began to throw the country and society anew into 
commotion. The name was given to it by the king 
in his gratitude (though some think even he spoke 
ironically); but it soon came to be used sarcasti- 
cally for any ultra-royalist assembly. 
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Chameleon. See Chameleon. 

Chamfer. In Architecture, an angle which is 
slightly pared off is said to he chamfered ; a large 
chamfer, as in a wall at the window opening, ^ 
called a ^lay. The chamfer is sometimes made 
slightly concave, in which case it is called a hollow 
chamfer. Chamfers, in Gothic architecture, have 
frequently ornamental terminations of various 
kimls. The tenn chamfer is applied to wood- 
work as well as stone. 

Chamfort, Nicolas, a famous writer of maxims 
and anecdotes, was born in Auvergne in 1741. He 
was of illegitimate biith, and was educated at one 
of the Paris colleges, where he obtained a scholar- 
ship. Having distinguished himself in the prize 
competitions of the Academy, he gained an entrance 
into the highest literary circles in Paris, and for 
some yeais lived literally ' by his wit, if not by his 
wits.’ At one time Madame Helv4tius gave him 
fiee lodgings at Sevres, and he was afterwards 
made independent by a pension bestowed on him 
by a now forgotten man of letters named Chabanon. 
At the Revolution he espoused the popular side, 
and was hailed in the clubs as ‘ La Rochefoucauld- 
Chamfort.’ After a time, however, certain incisive 
witticisms — such as, ‘ Be my brother or I will kill 
you,’ — drew down on him the angef of the Jacobin 
leaders. Threatened with arrest, he tried to commit 
suicide, wounded himself horribly, and died after 
several days’ suffering, 13th April 1794, His writings 
include tales, dramas, and ^loges on Moliere and 
La Fontaine — all of little or no worth — a brilliant 
collection of maxims, and an even more admirable 
collection of anecdotes. Many of his sayings are 
among the sharpest and bitterest ever penned — 
the utterances of a reluctant but sincere cynic 
Unexcelled in anecdote, he offers a series of 
mantel ly portraits in miniature of Parisian society. 
See a selection, The Cynic's Breviary (trans. Hutcm- 
son, 1902), and Maxims and Considerations (trans. 
E. P. Mathers, 1926). 

Cliamier, Fkedleick (1796-1870), an English 
novelist, entered the navy in 1809, and retiring in 
1833, was promoted to be captain in 1856. He 
imitated Marryat with some success, though he 
fell slioib in invention and humour. His best 
romances, now almost forgotten, aie Life of a 
Sailor (1832), Ben Brace (1836), The Arethusa 
(1837), Jack Adams (1838), and Tom Bowline 
(1841). He also wrote a continuation of James’s 
Naval History (1837), and a somewhat prejudiced 
Beview of the French Bevolntion of IBJfB (1849). 

Cbaminade, C^cile Louise Stj^phanie (bom 
1861), composer, pianist, and conductor, was born 
in Paris. Her compositions include a Sym/phonie 
lyriqiie for chorus and orchestra : a ballet, Catlirhoe , 
songs ; and piano-pieces. 

€liaillisS(N Adelbert von, one of the most 
celebrated of German lyric poets, was born in 1781, 
at the chditean of Boncourt, in Champagne. The 
French Revolution driving his parents to settle in 
Prussia in 1790, he became in 1796 a page of the 
queen, and two years later entered the Prussian 
service. But when the campaign of 1806 broke out 
he returned to France, for though no admirer of 
Napoleon, he would not fight against his native 
thrown into the circle 
of Madame de StaSl at Coppet, and there began 
that sijidy of natural science wliich he afterwards 
pursued at Berlin. In 1815-18 he accompanied a 
Russian explori^ expedition round the world as 
naturalist (see Coeal); and on his return was 
gppqmted custodian of the Botanical Garden of 
Berhn. In 1835 he was elected to the Academy of 
after a happy domestic life, he died 
at Berlin, 21^ August 1838, universally loved and 
honoured. He wrote several works on natural 


history, but his fame rests partly on his poetical 

E reductions, still more on his quaint and humorous 
ction called Peter Schlemihl ( 1813), the story of the 
man who lost his shadow, which has been translated 
into almost all the languages of Europe. The char- 
acter of his poetry is wild and gloomy, and he is 
fond of rugged and horrible subjects. In his politi- 
cal songs he succeeds well in humour and iiony ; 
nor is he deficient in deep and genuine feeling. 
Indeed, several of his ballads and lomances aie 
masterpieces in their way. His collected w'orks 
have been edited by Hitzig (6th ed. 1874). See 
lives by Fulda ( 1881) and Lentzner (Lond. 1893). 

CbamoiS {Antilope or Bupicapra, Ger, Gemse\ 
a goat-like species or genus of Antelope (q.v.). 
It inhabits the Alps and other high mountains of 
Central and Southern Europe, such as the Pyrenees, 
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the Carpathians, and the mountains of Greece ; it is 
also found on some of the Mediterranean islands, 
and on the Caucasus, Taurus, and other mountains 
of the west of Asia. In Europe it is now most 
numerous on the Bavarian and Styrian Alps. The 
chamois is about the size of a large goat, hut the 
neck is longer in proportion, and the body shortei ; 
the horns on both sexes are seldom more than six 
or seven inches long, black, rising nearly straight up 
from the forehead, and so bent back at the tip as to 
form a hook. A peculiar gland opens at the base 
of each horn. The summer colour is reddish brown, 
with a darker dorsal band, and a yellowish ventral 
surface ; the winter colour is a darker brown, but 
Avhite below. A dark brown band runs from the 
eye along each cheek. The rest of the head is pale 
yellow. The short tail is black. 

The usual summer-resort of the chamois is in the 
higher regions of the mountains, not far from the 
snow-line, and it is often to be seen lying on the 
snow. In wmter it descends to the higher forests. 
The aromatic and hitter plants of the mountain- 
pastures are its favourite food. Young twigs of 
ihododendron, willow, juniper, &c. are greedily 
devoured. It is—like tne ruminants generally — 
very fond of salt, and often licks stones for the 
saltpetre which forms on them. The chamois is 
gregarious : flocks of one hundred used sometimes 
to he seen ; hut in the Swiss Alps, where the num- 
bers have been much reduced by hunting, the flocks 
generally consist only of a few (4 to 20) individuals. 
Old males often live solitarily. The female bears 
one or rarely two young at a birth, in the month of 
March or April. The general cry of the chamois 
is a goat-like bleat. 

It IS an animal of extraordinary agility, and flocks 
may often he observed sporting in a remarkable 
manner among the rocky heights. It can leap over 
ravines 16 to 18 feet broad; a wall 14 feet high 
presents no hindrance to it ; and it passes readfly 
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up or down precipices which almost no other quad- 
ruped could attempt. The hunting of the chamois 
is attended with great hardship and much danger. 
The hunter sometimes goes out on the adventurous 
chase alone ; but more frequently several go out 
together, dividing into parties, of which one drives 
and the other shoots. The scent, sight, and hearing 
of the chamois are extremely keen. When a flock 
is feeding, one is always on the watch, and by a 
sort of whistle, announces apprehended danger. 
The flesh is highly esteemed. The skin is made 
into leather, and trom it the original shammoy or 
shammy leather (wash-leather), so much prized for 
softness and warmth, was obtained, although the 
name has now become common also to leather pre- 
pared f lom the skins of other animals ( see Leather ). 
The horns are often used to adorn alpenstocks. 
Hairy balls or Concretions (q.v.) found in the 
stomach used to have a medicinal reputation. 
When taken young the chamois is easily tamed, 
and its general disposition is gentle and peaceable. 
In the 20th century it has been introduced from 
Austria into New Zealand. 

Chamomile* See Camomile. 

ChamovLili, or Chamonix ( Lat. Campus 
ttis, fi’om the shelter of the mountains), a cele- 
brated valley and village among the French Alps, 
in the department of Tipper Savoy, lying 63 miles 
ESE. of Geneva, at an elevation of about 3400 
teet above the level of the sea. The valley, bounded 
on the E. by the Col de Balme, is about 13 miles 
long and 2 broad, and is traversed by the Arve. 
On the north side lies Mont Brdvent and the chain 
of the Aiguilles Rouges, and on the south, the i 
giant group of Mont Blanc, from which enormous 
glaciers glide down, even in summer, almost to 
the bottom of the valley. The chief of these are 
fche Glacier des Bossons, des Bois, de lArgenti^re, 
and du Tour ; the Glacier des Bois expands in its 
upper course into a great mountain-lake of ice 
called the Mer de Glace. The village of Chamouni 
owes its origin and its alternative name, Le Prieure, 
to the Benedictine convent founded here before 
1099. Until 1741, however, the valley was little 
sought ; the region was known, from the savageness 
of its inhabitants, by fche name of Les Montagues 
Maudites, or ‘accursed mountains.’ In that year 
it was visited by two Englishmen, Pococke and 
Wyndham, who described it in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, but it was only in 1787 that the 
attention of travellers was effectually called to it by 
^the Genevese naturalist, De Saussure, and others, 
since then the number of visitors has gradually 
increased ; now over 15,000 tourists are accommo- 
dated annuallv in the large hotels that have sprung 
up in the viflage, where an English chapel was 
opened in 1860. Grazing and such farming as the 
eievamon allows are carried on, but most of the 
people are in some fashion dependent on the 
strangers for their income. Here the best guides 
aie to be found for the neighbouring Alps, and from 
this point Mont Blanc is usually ascended. At 
the aiticle Alps there is a view of Chamouni, 
whose beauties have been celebrated by Byron, 
Coleridge (who was never there), Shelley, Words- 
woi bh, Lamartine, and Ruskin. See E. Whymper’s 
admirable Guide ( 1896 ; many new editions ). 

Champae, or Chump aka [Michelia Champaea), 
an Indian tree ( order Magnoliacese) possessing great 
beauty both of foliage and flowers, and venerated 
both by Brahmanists and Buddhists. Images of 
Buddha are made of its wood. Its yellow flowers 
and their sweet oppressive perfume are much cele- 
brated in the poetry of the Hindus. The timber 
of this and other species is useful and fragrant, 
and the bark and root are employed in native 
medicine. 


Champagne, a district and ancient province 
of France, surrounded by Luxemburg, Loiraine, 
Burgundy, lie de France, and Orldanais; now 
forming the departments of Marne, Haute-Marne, 
Aube, and Ardennes, and parts of Yonne, Aisne, 
Seine-et- Marne, and Meuse. It was popularly 
divided into Upper and Lower Champagne and 
Brie Champenoise, and was fertile in its western, 
barren in its eastern part. Its chief towns were 
Troyes, Bar-sur-Aube, Laon, and Kheims. The 
province was about 180 miles long by 150 broad, 
its surface presenting extensive plains with ranges 
of hills, especially in the north and east. 

In ancient times Champagne was known as a 
part of Gallia Lugdunmm^ was subjugated by 
Csesarj and afterwards was annexed to the kingdom 
established by the Fianks. Fiom the 11th century 
it had its own counts and dukes, who were vassals 
of the Fiench kings. By the man iage of Philip IV. 
with Joanna, heiiess to Navaiie, Champagne, and 
Biie, Champagne in 1284 came to the Fiench ciown, 
and was incorporated in 1328. 

Champagne Wine is the produce of vine- 
yards in the above-mentioned province of Cham- 
pagne. There are white and red champagnes; 
the white is either sparkling or still. Sparkling or 
effeivescent (moussmx) champagne is the lesult 
of a peculiar treatment during fermentation. 
In December the wine is racked off, and fined 
with isinglass, and in March it is bottled and 
tightly corked. To clear the wine of sediment, the 
bottles aie placed in a sloping position with the 
necks downward, so that the sediment may be 
deposited in the necks of the bottles. 'When this 
sediment has been poured off, some portion of a 
hqiteur (a solution of sugar-candy in cognac with 
flavouring essences) is added to the wine, and every 
bottle is filled up with bright clarified wine, and 
securely re-corked. The fermentation being incom- 
plete when the wine is bottled, the caibonic acid 
gas generated in a confined space exerts piessure 
on itself, and it thus remains as a liquid m the 
wine. When this pressure is removed it expands 
into gas, and thus communicates the sparkling 
property to champagne. The effervescence of the 
wine thus prepared bursts many bottles, in some 
cases 10 per cent.; and in seasons of early and 
sudden heat, as many as 20 and 25 per cent, have 
been burst. Still or non-effervescent champagne is 
first racked off in the March after the vintage. 
Creaming or slightly effervescent champagne 
TTioussmx) has more alcohol, but less carbonic acid 
gas than sparkling champagne. 

The best varieties of this wine are produced at 
Reims and !^Ipemav. and generally on a chalky 
soil. Among white champagnes of the first class, 
the best are those of Sillery, which are of a fine 
amber hue, dry, spirituous, and possessing a superior 
bouquet ; those of Ay and Mareuil are less spiritu- 
ous, but are sparkling, with a pleasant bouquet. 
Other white wines of nrsfc class are those of Haut- 
villiers, Dizy, and Pierry. 

The cellars in which the vintages are stored are 
cut out of the calcareous rock. The fact that the 
sale of champagne is very extensive and lucrative, 
has naturally ^ven rise to adulterations. Spurious 
champagne is readily mamrfactured by simply 
charging other light wines with caibonic acid gas. 
The popular notions about gooseberry champagne 
have but small foundation, if any. Goose’beiry- 
i juice is far more costly than grape-juice, wherever 
the grape flourishes, and in this country there are 
no such great gooseberry plantations as would be 
required for a flourishing champa^e industry, 
which would demand a few hundred tons of fruit 
per annum. German purveyors have succeeded 
in preparing light wine — such as Rhenish— very 
like genuine champagne. And much champagne 
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was made on French methods in California hefoie 
the days of prohibition. 

Cliainpaigllg a city of Illinois, 128 miles SSW. 
of Chicago by rail. It has furniture and wagon 
factories, and the Illinois Industiial University 
(1868). Pop. 16,000. 

€haiiipaiglie9 Philippe de, portrait and re- 
ligious paintei, horn in Brussels in 1602, was painter 
of the queen of Fiance, rector of the Academy 
of Paris. He retired to Poit Boyal, and died in 
1674. 

Chainparan^ a British Indian district in the 
NW. corner of Bihar and Orissa, with an aiea of 
3531 sq. m. 

Champartyf or Champerty (a Norman-French 
word derived from cxmipi pars — the right of the 
feudal lord to take part of the produce of land cul- 
tivated by his tenants), means in English law a 
bargain whereby the one party is to assist the other 
in recoveiing property, and is to share in the pro- 
ceeds. All such bargains are illegal, and therefore 
null and void. More particularly an agreement to 
advance funds, or supply evidence, or professional 
assistance, for remuneration contingent on success, 
and proportional to, or to be paid out of property 
recovered, is illegal ; so is a purchase by a solicitor 
from Ms client of the subject matter of a penc^g 
suit; so is every such purchase, if the real object 
is only to enable the purchaser to maintain the 
suit. A man may, however, lawfully sell evidence, 
and nlay lawfully purchase an interest in property, 
though adverse claims exist wliich make litigation 
necessary for realising that interest. ‘ The sale of 
a mere right to sue is bad, the right to complain of 
a fraud is not a marketable commodity.’ Cham- 
paity, as one form of Maintenance (q.v.), was made 
criminal by various old English statutes, but these 
are never enforced, and the Criminal Law Com- 
mission recommended their repeal. In Scotland 
there is no law against maintenance and champarty. 
There is a tsommon-law doctrine against what were 
in the Homan law called pacta de q^uotd litis— 
purchases of litigations by professional men con- 
nected with the suit, who thus had exceptional 
advantages in making such a contract. But this 
would not probably be held to strike against an 
agreement by a non-professional person to advance 
funds for litigation on terms depending on the 
result, provided the terms were not extortionate or 
unconscionable. A Scottish act of 1594 prohibits 
the purchases of pleas by advocates or agents. In 
both countries a solicitor can lawfully agree to 
charge nothing except in event of success ; and by 
recent statute, agreements for the division of 
profits between town and country agents are 
made legal. Although there are traces of the law 
of champarty in the United States, the American 
law resembles that of Scotland more than that of 
England. Contracts by solicitors for contingent 
fees, to the extent even of one-haif the property in 
dispute, have been sustained. In general, however, 
the American law construes professional contracts 
as merely giving security for the true worth of the 
services rendered. , 

Cliaiiipfleiury, the assumed name of Jules 
Fleury-Husson, French author, born at Laon 
lOth September 1821, achieved some distinction as 
a realistic wiiter of plays and romances. Works 
of greater value, however, are those on the history 
of caricature, of literature, and of art from 1825 to 
1840, and his Bihliograph/ie Gtra/mique ( 1882). He 
died director of the potteiies at Sifevres, 7th Decem- 
ber 1889. See works by Troubat ( 1900-8 ). 

C/llSlinplOli (Low Lat. caynpio, from Low Lat* 
campus^ ‘a combat,’ w^hence also A.S. "camp, ‘a 
fight’). In the judicial combats of the middle 
ages, it was allowed to women, children, and 


aged persons, except in cases of high treason 
or of parricide, to appear in the lists by a repre- 
sentative. Such a hired combatant was called 
a champion. Those who followed this profes- 
sion were generally of the lowest class, and -were 
held disreputable (see Battle, Wager of). At 
a later period, in the age of chivalry, the word 
champion came to have a more dignified accepta- 
tion, and signified a knight who entered the lists on 
behalf of an injured lady, of a child, or of any one 
incapable of self-defence (see Chivalry). In Eng- 
land, the crown had its champion, the Champion of 
England, who, mounted on horseback and armed 
to the teeth, challenged, at every coronation at 
Westminster, all who should deny the king to bo 
the lawful sovereign. This office is said by Dugdale 
to have been conferred by William the Conqueror 
on Robert de Marmion, with the Lincolnshire 
manor of Scrivelsby; and by reason of his tenure 
of that manor, the championship was claimed 
under Henry IV- by Thomas Dymoke. The cere- 
monies of the championship were last exercised 
at the coronation of George IV. See Dymoke ; 
2^otes and Queries (1887) and Lodge’s Scrivelsby 
(1893). 

Chaiuplain'y a beautiful lake separating the 
states of Sew York and Vermont, and penetrating, 
at its north end, about 6 miles into the Dominion 
of Canada. Lying 91 feet above sea-level, it is 110 
miles long, by from 1 to 15 broad, empties itself 
into the St Lawrence by the Richelieu River, and 
has communication by canal with the Hudson. 
The lake, now an important trade channel, was 
the scene of several incidents of the French and 
Indian revolutionary wars; and here a British 
flotilla was defeated by the Americans, 11th Sep- 
tembei 1814. It was discovered by Champlain in 
1609. See W. Max Reid, Lake George and Lake 
Champlain (1910). 

€haiuplain9 Samuel de, French governor of 
Canada, and founder of Quebec, was born at 
Brouage in Saintonge in 1567, and in 1603 made 
Ms first voyage to Canada. In 1604-7 he was 
I engaged in exploring the coasts, and on his third 
voyage in 1608 he founded Quebec. In 1612 he 
was appointed lieutenant of Canada (under an 
honorary governor); and the following years weie 
occupied with attacks on the Iroquois, explor- 
ations of the interior, and journeys to France, 
until 1629, when he had to surrender to an English 
fleet, and was carried captive to England. He 
returned to Canada in 1633, and died there in 1635. 
His works were reprinted at Quebec, in 4 vols., 1870. « 
See Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World 
( 1865 ) ; and Lives by Dionne ( in French, 1891 ; trans. 
1905), Gravier (1900), and Sedgwick (1902). 

Champlain Period^ the name given by Dana 
to the period succeeding the glacial — nearly the 
post-glacial period ; see PLEISTOCENE. 

Champollioilt Jean FRANgois, the founder 
of modem Erotology, distinguished from his 
brother (see below) as ‘Champolliou le jeune,’ 
was born 23d December 1791 at Figeac, in the 
French department of Lot. He was educated at 
Grenoble, and devoted himself from Ms boyhood 
to the study of oriental languages, especially 
Coptic. In 1807 he went to Paris to pursue these 
studies, and in 1816 he became professor of History 
at the Lyceum of Grenoble. Me had already pub- 
lished (1811-14) the first two volumes of a large 
work entitled UBaypte sous les Pharaons (3 vols.), 
in which he leproduced, by means of Coptic docu- 
ments, the national geography of Egypt, when he 
was expelled from nis chair for Ms Monapartist 
sympathies. Comparison of the monuments with 
the MSS. led him to the conviction that the three 
systems of Egyptian writing, the hieratic, demotic, 
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and hieroglyphic, were essentially one; and that 
the hiero^yphs were not signs for hut for 

sounds. The first results of his labours were 
published in De VJ&criture hi^ratigue des anciens 
^gyjotiens (1821) and his famous Lettre d M. 
Dacier (1822); and in his Precis du SysUvne 
liUrogly;phiqu& (1824; 2d ed. 1828) he established 
the conclusion that the hieroglyphs were partly 
phonetic or alphabetic characters. The fin^ 
solution by which he arrived at the whole alphabet 
of twenty-five letters (see Hieroglyphics) was 
pronounced by Niebuhr to be the greatest discovery 
of the century. Chainpollion was sent by the king 
on a scientific mission to Italy in 1824-&, and in 
1826 was appointed conservator of the Egyptian 
collections ; and about the same time he published 
his PantMon J^gyptim (1823), with drawings of 
Egyptian deities from the papyrus-rolls and notes 
regarding their Egyptian designations, and his 
Lettres relatives au Musis royal Pjgyptien de Tur%n, 
(2 vols, 1824-26). In 1828-30 he accompanied a 
scientific expedition sent to Egypt by the king of 
France. On his return to Paris he was made a 
member of the Acadimie des Imcriptiom (1830), 
and a new chair of E^ptology was founded for 
him in the College de France. He died March 4, 
1832. The MSS. which he left unpublished, ex 
tending to more than 2000 pages, were bought by 
the Royal Library at Paris for 50,000 francs. His 
posthumous works are Lettres icrites dJ^gypte et de 
NuUe (1833; new ed. 1867) ; Grammaire Plgypti- 
enne, his principal work (3 vols. 1836-41) ; Monur 
ments de VAlgypte et de la Nubie (5 vols. 1835-45) ; 
Dictionnaire Payptien en icritwre MiroglypTiique 
(1842-44); ana Monuments de VJ^aypte et de la 
Nubie (1844), the last work being aiterwards con- 
tinued and completed under the superintendence of 
Roug6. 

Champollioit-FigeaCy Jeak Jacques, an 
archseologist, brother of J. F. Champollion (4‘V.), 
was born 5th October 1778 at Figeac. After holding 
at Grenoble the offices of librarian and professor of 
Greek, he was appointed in 1828 conservator of 
MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris ; but after the 
“Tebruary revolution was deposed from office by 
Carnot. In 1848 he was appointed librarian of the 
palace of Fontainebleau. Besides the Antiguitis de 
Grenoble ( 1807 ) and Pecherches sur les patois de 
France (1809), liis chief works include the Annales 
des Lagides { 2 vols. 1819 ; supplement, 1821 ), Les 
Tournois du Roi Rent (1827-28), and numerous 
publications of French historical documents. After 
the death of his younger and more celebrated 
brother, (^hampollion-Figeac prepared, "with the 
help of his MSS., VJ^gypte ancienne et moderm 
(1840) exA V tcriture d^motigue tgyptienne (1843). 
Along with his son Aim4 he wrote the text to 
Silvestre’s PcdmograpKie universelle (4 vols. 1839- 
41). He died 9th May 1867.— Aime (1812-94) 
wrote on the Dukes of Orleans, Francis I., and 
Les Dewe Champollion (1888). 

Cliance (through the French from Low Lat. 
cadentia), in its origmal and strict meaning, may 
be defined as that v^ch determines the course of 
events, in the absence of law, ordinary causation, 
or jprovidence. Strictly speaking, it is an idea 
which fow would now be disposed to admit as 
corresponding to anything which really exists ; the 
religious mind excluding it as inconsistent with 
the belief in the divine government, and the philo- 
sophical mind rejecting it as inconsistent with a 
recognition of universal laws of causation. As a 
word, however, it has always been, and always 
will be popularly accepted ; and its use is correct 
so far as we overlook, or choose for the moment to 
throw out of view, the more universal connection 
of events, and regard them as their emergence, on 


a superficial view, appears to be determined. It 
is clear that chance, being only legitimate as an 
expression in popular parlance, is a term which 
IS much too indefinite to admit of any kind of 
measurement. What is sometimes called the 
Doctrine of Chances is^ more properly the Theory 
of Probabilities^ and will be dealt with under the 
head of Probability. For games of chance, see 
Gaming. 

Chancel (Lat. cancellus^ ‘a screen’). The 
chancel, choir, or eastern part of a church was 
often separated horn the nave by a screen of 
lattice-work, so as to prevent general access thereto, 
though not to interrupt eithei sight or sound. As 
it was in this part of the church that the service 
was always performed previous to the Reformation, 
the clergy were held to have a special right to it, 
in return for which its repairs in general still fall 
on the impropriator, rector, or vicar, and not on the 
parish. The chief pew in the chancel belongs to the 
rector or impropriator, but the disposal of Sie seats 
in the church, with this exception, belongs to the 
ordinary, or, practically, to the churchwardens, to 
whom the authority or the ordinary is delegated. 
No monument, moreover, can be set up without 
the ordinary’s consent. And where the freehold of 
the chancel vests in a lay impropriator, nevertheless 
the right of possession in it for public worship vests 
in the minister or churchwardens, so that they 
cannot be excluded from it, nor be charged with 
tresspass for making a door into it from the church- 
yard. The term chancel is usually confined to 
parish churches which have no aisles around the 
choir, or chapels behind it or around it ; and in this 
case the chancel and the choir have the same signi- 
fication. In small churches which have no con- 
structional chancel, the space within the altar rails 
is sometimes called by this name, but is more 
strictly styled the 'sanctuary.* But in larger 
churches tnere are sometimes chancels at the ends 
of the side aisles, and this whether the choir has the 
character of a choir in the larger sense, or of a 
chancel. See Church. 

Chancellor (Lat. cancellarius). It is said 
that the chief notary or scribe of the Roman 
emperor was called chancellor, either because he 
w^as intrusted with the power of obliterating, 
cancelling f or crossing out {cancellare, 'to make 
lattice-work*) such esqpressions in the edicts of the 
prince as seemed to him to be at variance with 
the laws, or otherwise erroneous; or (more prob- 
ably) because he sat %ntra cancellos^ within the 
lattice- work or railings {cancelli) which were erected 
to protect the emperor from the crowding of the 
people when he sat in judgment. Neither the title 
nor the office of chancellor is at all peculiar to 
England. The chancellor of France (Chancelier de 
France) from a very early time was an officer of 
state of great power and dignity, under whom 
several other officers, bearing also the title of 
chancellor, were employed in the administration 
of justice and in the defence of the public order. 
The office was abolished at the Revolution; and 
though it was restored by the Bourbons, many of 
the functions of the old chancellor were transferred 
to the minister of justice, and have ever since been 
held by him. 

In most of the other countries of Europe there 
are officers of state who bear this or analogous 
titles, though their powers and duties are very 
various. In medieval Germany the archbishop and 
elector of Mainz was Axch-chancellor of the Holy 
Roman empire, and appointed a Vice-chancellor. 
The chief functionary in the Austrian empire had 
often been termed chancellor ; and on the reconsti- 
tution of the German empire. Prince Bismarck was 
made * Chancellor of the Empire * {Reichslcander), 
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The Russian minister of Foreign Affaiis was some- 
times called Vice-chancellor. In the United States 
Chancellor is the title of the chief judge of the Court 
of Chancery ( q. v. ), in a few states where such a court 
still exists. Resides these state-chancellors, there 
were officers in many other capacities to whom the 
title was given. Every bishop has his chancellor in 
the Chur<3i of Rome, and there are still chancellors 
of cathedrals, dioceses, universities, orders of knight- 
hood, &c. It is usually said, that the existence of 
the office in modern states is due to the influence 
exercised by the Roman imperial constitution, 
through the church, the profession of the law being 
generally exercised by ecclesiastics ; and it is for this 
reason, probably, that the bishop and the Idng are 
furnished with officers bearing the same title, and 
exercising analogous functions. 

Lord Chancellor.— Soon after the Norman Con- 
quest the English chancellor became a** judicial 
officer of hi^ rank (see Chancery), and a 
confidential adviser of the sovereign in state 
afiairs. Being charged with the supervision of 
charters and other instruments, he obtained the 
custody of the Great Seal. The office of chan- 
cellor or Keeper (q.v.), which in 1576 was ! 
declared to be exactly the same, is created with- 
out writ or patent, by the mere delivery of the 
(^reat Seal. The chancellor, if a baron, takes 
precedence of every temporal lord not a member 
of the royal family, and of all bishops except the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. To slay the chancellor 
is treason. The chancellor is a privy-councillor by 
his office, and prolocutor, or speaker of the House 
of Lords, by prescription ; in the latter capacity he 
occupies the Woolsack (q.v.). Though the form 
in which his tenure of office is terminated is by 
the resumption of the Great Seal by the sovereign, 
the chancellor is now always a cabinet minister, and 
resits office with the party to which he is attached. 
He has the appointment or all justices of the peace 
throughout the kingdom, but this privilege he 
exercises generally on the recommendation of the 
lord-lieutenants and local authorities. But the most 
important, and, as it now seems, somewhat anom- 
alous branch of his patronage, arises out of his 
having been originally an ecclesiastic. Though the 
last bishop who held the office was John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, who was Lord Keeper from 1621 
to 1625, the chancellor still continues to be patron of 
a large number of crown livings (though in 1863 
about 300 were sold to augment the incomes of 
those sold and those retained), and visitor of all 
hospitals and colleges of the king’s foundation. 
As representing the paternal character of the 
sovereign, again, the chancellor is the general 
protector of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and 
has the supervision of all charitable uses in the 
kingdom. His jurisdiction ‘in lunacy’ is com- 
mitted to him hy special delegation from the 
sovereign. As regards his judicial patronage, the 
arrangement is, that the chancellor appoints in 
general all the judges of the superior courts, 
except the chief- justice, who is nominated hy the 
prime-minister or the day. He also appoints the 
judges of the county courts, and various subordi- 
nate officers. .^1 these functions the chancellor 
performs in addition to his extensive duties as a 
radge in the House of Lords, the Privy -council, 
the Court of j^peal, and the Chancery Division 
of the High Clourt of Justice. Objection has 
often been taken to the combination of judicial 
and political offices in the same person, but the 
proposal to appoint a minister of justice has not 
yet found favour. The salary of the chancellor is 
£10,000 a year, and be has an annuity of £5000 on 
rearing from office. 

Among the notable Lord Chancellors of England 
have been Cardinal Wolsey (1516), Sir Thomas 


More (1529), Bishop Gardiner (1553), Sir Francis 
Bacon (1617), Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1660), 
Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury (1672), Lords Jeffreys 
(1685), Hard wicke (1737), Thurlow (1778), Eldon 
(1801, 1807), Erskine (1806), Lyndhurst (1827, 
1834, 1841), Brougham (1830), Cran worth (1852, 
1865), Chelmsford (1858, 1866), Campbell (1859), 
Westbmy (1861), Cairns (1868, 1874), Hatherley 
(1868), Selborne (1872, 1880), Halsbury (1885, 
1886, 1895-1905), Herschell ( 1886, 1892), Lore burn 
(1905), Haldane (1912, 1924), Birkenhead (1919). 
See Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors (1845-47), 
corrected and continued by Atlay (2 vols. 1907-8). 

The office of Chancellor of Scotland was abolished 
at the Union, a keeper of the Great Seal (q.v.) 
being appointed. The English chancellor is de- 
scribed as Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but in Scotland has scarcely any 
jurisdiction, and in Ireland there was a separate 
chancellor. 

Chancellor of a Cathedral is an officer who 
formerly had charge of the chapter library, custody 
of the common seal, superintendence of the choir 
practices, and headship^ of the cathedral schools ; 
sometimes being also visitor of all church schools in 
the diocese. ELence he was often styled Scholastic 
c^is or Capischolius ( = Caput Scholm). These func- 
tions are now generally in abeyance. 

Chancellor op a Diocese is, as legal adviser 
to the bishop, an ecclesiastical judge, uniting the 
functions of vicar-general and official principal, 
appointed to assist the bishop in questions of 
ecclesiastical law, and hold his courts for him. By 
an act of Henry VIII. it is provided that he may 
be a layman, whether married or single, provided 
he be doctor of the civil law, lawfully create and 
made in some university. By the canons of 1603 
he must be a bachelor of law, at the least, or a 
master of arts. There are certain cases, however, 
in which the bishop must sit in person. 

For other Chancellors, see University, Ex- 
chequer, Lancaster (Duchy of). 

Chancellorf Richard, a daring English sea- 
man, who seems to have been brought up in the 
household of the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
was chosen in 1553 as captain of the Bonaventure 
and ‘pilot-general’ of Sir Hugh Willoughby’s 
expedition in search of a North-east Passage to 
India. The ships were parted in a storm off the 
Lofoden Islands, .and Chancellor, after waiting 
seven days at Vardbhus, the* rendezvous that 
had been agreed upon, proceeded alone into the 
White Sea, and travelled thence overland to the 
court at Moscow, where he was very hospitably 
treated, and was able to conclude a treaty 
giving freedom of trade to English ships. His 
mteresting account of Russia was published in 
Navigations. Next spring Chancellor 
rejoined his ship and returned to England, where 
his hopeful reports led to the establishment soon 
after of the Muscovy Company. In the summer 
of 1555 he made a second voyage in the Bona- 
venture to the White Sea, and was at Moscow 
once more in the succeeding winter. In July 1556 
he set sail on his voyage homewards, hut on 10th 
November was lost in the wreck of his ship in 
Aherdour Bay off the Aberdeenshire coast. 

€haiicellorsyille9 a post-station of Spottsyl- 
vania county, Virginia, near the south bank of the 
Rappahaimock, 11 miles W, of Fredericksburg. In 
a desperate battle here, May 2 and 3, 1863, General 
Lee defeated the Federal forces under Hooker. 
The Confederates, however, suffered a severe loss 
in Stonewall Jackson (q.v.), who was accidentally 
wounded hy his own men. 

Chance-medley and Chand-medley are 

law expressions, which practically both mean tho 
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same thing, that a particular homicide was justi- 
fiable because it was done in the hot blood caused 
by an unprovoked assault. The phrase has no 
reference to homicide by accident. See Man- 
SLAUGHTEE, SANCTUAEY. 

Chancery, the office of a chancellor or ambas- 
sador ; a place in which writs, &c. are prepared and 
formally recorded. In England the Chancery was 
in early times the office in which writs and forms 
of process were prepared ; some of these forms being 
kept in the Hanaper or hamper, and some in the 
Petty Bag. When the chancellor became a judi- 
cial officer of the first rank, the CoUET OF Chan- 
CEEY exercised a very wide jurisdiction. The 
court could not maintain its hold on criminal 
cases, or on civil cases in which the common-law 
courts could do adequate justice ; but the equit- 
able jurisdiction of the court was established, after 
a keen struggle with the common lawyers. The 
assistance of the chancellor, as ‘keeper of the 
king’s conscience,’ was invoked in cases where the 
common law might work injustice. A trustee, for 
example, was in law the owner of the trust pro- 
perty, but the Court of Chancery, which acted in 
personmn, would compel him to render an account 
of his trust to the beneficial owner. This power to 
enforce equitable claims gave the court an adminis- 
trative jurisdiction which was used for the protec- 
tion of infants, married women, mortgagors, &c. 
The prejudice of the common lawyers against the 
court was due to the fact that its extensive powers 
were exercised at the discretion of the chancellor, 
and not according to settled rules. So late as the 
time of Charles II., Shaftesbuiy was thought to be 
a good chancellor, though he was not a lawyer. A 
succession of eminent chancellors, from Lord Not- 
tingham to Lord Eldon, developed the rules of 
equity into a logical system. They did so, it must 
be admitted, at the expense of unfortunate suitors ; 
and the Court of Chancery became a byword for 
delay and expense. Some of the evils satirised, 
and somewhat exaggerated, by Dickens in Bleak 
Eoim (1853) have been removed by modem 
lemslation. 

The judges of the Court of Chancery were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls ( originally 
a subordinate officer, but afterwards an independ- 
ent judge), a Vice-chancellor added in 1813, and- 
two more Vice-chancellors added in 1841, when the 
equity business of the Court of Exchequer was 
transferred. Two Lords Justices of Appeal were 
added in 1851. On the passing of the Judicature 
Acts the inconvenient and indefensible distinction 
between courts of equity and law was abolished, 
and the judges of the Court of Chancery became 
members of the Court of Appeal, or of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

Among the officers of the Court of Chancery were 
the Mastebs in Chanceey, whose office is now 
abolished, their duties being for the most part 
assigned to the chief-clerks in the Chancery 
Division. The office of Accountant-general is also 
abolished, and His Majesty’s Paymaster-general 
is charged with the duty of accounting for funds 
‘in Chancery ’ — i.e. for cash and stocks standing in 
the account of any cause or matter before the court . 
the total funds are now veiw much smaller than 
formerly. The falling-otf inmcates that matters in 
Chancery are now more or less expeditiously dis- 
posed of. The dormant and unclaimed Chancery 
funds are mostly in very small sums. Under an Act 
of 1872, unclaimed balances are transferred to the 
National Debt Commissioners, but the Consolidated 
Fund is liable in respect of any claim on these 
balances. 

Tn various British colonies Courts of Chancery 
have been established, and the distinction between 
courts of law and equity has been preserved. But 
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in the colonies and the United States, as in Eng- 
land, the ‘fusion of law and equity’ has been 
effected by legislation. The anomalies of the old 
system have been removed; but many of the 
distinctive doctrines and rules of the Court of 
Chancery remain. In several of the original 
thirteen states there are distinct Courts of 
Chancery, but in most of the United States 
equity powers have been conferred on the higher 
law-courts, and the principles of equity are 
administered therein. By the United States 
constitution and several Acts of Congress, equity 
powers commensurate with those of the Court of 
Chancery in England were conferred on the Federal 
Courts. 

The Chancery Office, in Scotland, is an office 
in the General Register House at Edinburgh, man- 
aged by a director, in wdiich all I’oyal charters of 
novodamus, patents of dignities, gifts of offices, re- 
missions, legitimations, presentations, commissions, 
and other wiits appointed to pass the Great and 
Quarter Seals, are recorded. Prior to 1874 a great 
number of royal charters by progress passed through 
this office; and this is still done with regard to 
precepts from Chancery in favour of heirs in crown 
holdings. It is the duty of the director to keep a 
record of the decrees of service pronounced in favour 
of heirs by the Sheriff of Chancery, who holds a 
special court in Edinburgh for considering such 
petitions, and to send printed indexes of his record 
to the sheriff-clerks in the various couivties. The 
record kept by the director also includes the decrees 
of service pronounced in the different sheriff-courts, 
and of these the director is bound to furnish 
extracts. See Seal. 

Chancre* See Syphilis. 

Chanda 9 chief town of a district of India, on 
the south-west frontier of the Central Pi evinces, 
90 miles S. of Nagpur. Its stone battleinented 
walls are SJ miles round, and 20 feet high. It 
produces silk, cotton, and brass ware. Pop. 20,000. 

Chandausi* a town of the United Provinces of 
India, 27 miles S. of Moradabad, exporting cotton, 
sugar, and hemp ; pop. 22,000. 

Chanderif a town of Central India, 105 miles 
S. of Gwalior. It is now an insignificant place, but 
its fort and many ruined buildings attest its 
strength and splendour in former times, when it is 
said to have contained 14,000 stone houses (not 
to speak of mosques), and 360 caravanserais. 

Chandernagore (moperly Chandan-nagar^ 
‘city of sandalwood ’), a French city, with a scanty 
territory of about 3^ sq. m., on the right bank 
of the Hugh, 22 miles above Calcutta by rad. 
Established in 1673, the place for a while rivalled 
Calcutta; now, through the gradual silting up of 
the river, it has lost most of its commercial advan- 
tages, and has little external trade. It is the seat 
of a French sub-governor, with a few soldiers, and 
has in all a population of 25,000, including some 
10,000 British. The town was bombarded and 
captured by the English in 1757, restored in 1763, 
tmce retaken, and finally restored to the French 


In 1816. 

Chandler, Richard, a learned classical archse- 
ologist, was bom at Elson, Hants, in 1738, and edu- 
cated at Winchester and at Queen’s and Magdalen 
colleges, Oxford. His first important work was 
Marmora Oxoniensia (1763), an elaborate descnp- 
tion of the Oxford marbles. He afterwards trav- 
elled through Greece and Asia Minor, with Eevett, 
architect, and Pars, a painter, at the expense of 
the Dilettanti Society, to examine and describe the 
antiquities. The materials collected were given to 
the world in the following publications : ^onmn 
Antiquities (1769), Inscriptiones AnUquce (1774), 
TramU in Asia Minor (1775), and Travels m Greece 
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(1776). Chandler was made D.D. in 1773, and 
afterwards held preferments in Hants and at Tile- 
hurst, near Reading, in Berks, where he died 9th 
February 1810. 

Chandler^ Samuel, an English Nonconformist 
divine, bom at Hungerford in 1693, became minister 
of a Presbyterian church at Peckham, and preached 
at the Old Jewry from 1726 until his death in 
1766. He was an industrious writer, and pub- 
lished esj^ecialiy a large number of works relating 
to the deist controversy and to Catholicism. 

Chandor^ a small town with a famous fort, in 
Bombay provmce, 40 miles NE. of Nasik. 

€liaildo$9 a great English family, descended 
from a follower of William the Conqueror. Sir J ohn, 
who fought at Crecy, saved the Black Prince’s life at 
Poitiers, and was Edward III, ’s lieutenant in France 
and Constable of Guienne, died of wounds received 
in battle in 1370. See Life by Eillon (1856). The 
last representative in the direct male line was Sir 
John Chandos (died 1428}, whose sister married 
one Giles Brydges, Their descendant, Sir John 
Brydges, was lieutenant of the Tower under Queen 
Mary, and was created Baron Chandos in 1554. 
James Brydges (1673-1744), eighth Lord Chandos, 
sat in parliament for Hereford from 1698 to 1714, and 
was created Duke of Chandos in 1719. The lucra- 
tive post of paymaster of the forces abroad ( 1707- 
12) simplied means for building a palace at Canons, 
near Edgyvare, which cost £200,000, hut was torn 
down at the duke’s death. Here Handel lived two 
years, and produced ‘Esther.’ In 1796 the title 
passed by inarriage to the Grenvilles, till 1889 the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. See Memoii* 
of hist Duke by J. R. Robinson (1893). 

TT ^ town of British India, in the 

United Provinces, 19 miles S. of Bijnaur; pop. 

12 , 000 . 

Chandragupta. See Sandrooottus. 
Changarnier^ Nicolas Anne THif:oDULE 
(1793-1877), French general, born at Autun, was 
educated at Saint-Cyr, and went in 1830 to Algeria, 
where for eighteen years he saw all the active 
service there was to be seen. On the proclamation 
of the Republic in 1848 he acted as provisional 
goveimor-general of Algeria, but returned to Paris 
to take comm^d of the garrisons of Paris and of 
the National Guard, He did much to check the 
outbreaks of the anarchist party during 1849 In 

of neutml 


1 *1 i ana tne jjeL 

■ft’hUst opposing the Bonapaxtist party. At "th 
coii/j (Paotm December 1851, after^ being in 
pisoned in Ham, he went into exile till the France 
Trf’ ofTered his services t 

N^kon III. He was in Metz with Bazaine 
Md, on its^pitulation, retired to Brussels. H 
retaraedto FVanTO in 1871, entered the Assembh 
and assis^ M. TMers in reoiganising the axmi 
See life by Comte d Antioche (1891). ^ 

of China, in Fo-kien, 2 

f the silk trade, and has non- works, brick- works 
aa^ugar fa^nes. Pop. estimated at 1,000,000. 

ok ^ ®^ty of China, in Kianff-sn 

tout 60 mdes E. by S. of Nanking ; pop. 360,W 

sometimes taken fiom thei 
by fMiies, who left instead their owi 
weakly and staiveling elves. The or. i i 

w^e o^ed ehaaweUngs^ and were marked by theh 
peevishness, and their oy, tnen 




is alluded to by Shakespeare, Spenser, and other 
poets, and Luther’s Table-talk proves him a very 
hrm believer. See Sikes’s British Goblins ( 1880). 

Cliang-Sha, a city of China, capital of the 
province of Hu-nan, on the Siang-kiang, 50 miles 
S. of its mouth in Lake Tong-ting-hu. It is a seat 
of the silk industry. Pop. 535,800. 

Chank-Sliell {Tsjankah the popular name of 
the shell of several species of Turbinella, a genus 
of (Prosobranchiate) Gasteropod molluscs, natives 



Ohank-shell. 


of the East Indian seas. These shells (especially 
T. ra;pa and T. jpyrum) are obtained chiefly on the 
coasts of the south of India and Ceylon, and form a 
considerable article of trade to Calcutta. They are 
sliced to make bangles and anklets for Hindu 
women. ^ The shell is a sacred symbol, and the god 
Vishnu is represented with one in his hand. A 
specimen opening to the right is especially venerated. 

Channel^ The English {La Manche, ‘Sleeve,’ 
of the French, and the Mare Britannicum of the 
Romans), is the narrow sea which, since the glacial 
period, separates England and France. On the 
east, it joins the North Sea at the Strait of Dover, 
where it is narrowest, being only 21 miles wide 
from Dover to Cape Gris-Nez. From this strait it 
runs west-south-west for 280 miles, and joins the 
Atlantic Ocean at the Chops, with a breadth of 
100 miles between the Scilly Isles and Ushant Isle. 
With an average breadth of 70 miles, it is 90 miles 
wide from Brighton to Havre ; 60 miles from Port- 
land Bill to Cape La Hague; 140 miles — its 
greatest breadth — from Sidmouth to St Malo; 
and 100 to 110 miles west of the latter line. It 
occupies 23,900 square geographical miles, and 
contains the Channel Isles, Ushant Isle, Isle of 
Wight, and many islets and rocks, especially oil 
the coast of Brittany. It is shallowest at the 
Strait of Dover, where a chalk ridge at the depth 
of twelve to thirty fathoms joins England and 
France. West of this, the average depth of the 
central portion is thirty fathoms, wifii hollows 
from forty to sixty-two fathoms deep. The 
English coast-line of the Channel is 390 miles 
long, and the French coast-line is 570 miles long. 
Westerly winds prevail, and the current, thouA 
mperceptible, is always from west to east. The 
English Channel abounds in flsh, of which the chief 
are pilchard, mackerel, and oysters. See Channel 
Tunnel. 


Channel Islands {ties Normandes or ties de 
la Manche ), a group of small islands in the English 
Channel, off the west coast of the Cotentin penin- 
sula in NW. France. They formed part of the old 
duchy of Normandy, and all, save the lies Chau&ey 
(French), near St Malo, have, since 1066, adhered 
to the British crown. Their combined area is over 
75 sq. m. ; total population (1861) 91,000, (1921) 
89,600. The chief islands, which lie between 49® 
10' and 49® 45' N., 2® 2' and 2® 41' W., are Jersey 
to the south (45 sq. m. ; pop. 49,500), Guernsey to 
the west (24i sq. m. ; pop. 42,000), Alderney to 
^ » pop. 3100), Sark towards the 

^ddle (2 sq. m. ; pop. 600). Alderney is 8^ miles 
from France, J ersey 14, Guernsey 28. Alderney is 
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oo miles S. of England (Portland Bill), Guernsey 
74, Jersey 80. Guernsey lies some 16 miles SW. 
of Alderney, and the same distance NW. of Jersey, 
which is 31 miles S. of Alderney. Lesser islands 
and groups of rocks include iterm (320 acres), 
Jethou (44 acres), and Brecqhou (74 acres), be- 
tween Guernsey and Sark; Lihou (38 acres), W, 
of Guernsey; Burhou and the Casquets, W. of 
Alderney ; the Dirouilles, Ecrelious, and Minquiers, 
between Jersey and France. Jersey with its 
outlying rocks forms one bailiuoick ; Guernsey 
with all the remaining islands and islets forms 
another. The inhabitants are industrious and 
thrifty. While jealously guarding home rule, they 
are very loyal British citizens. Military service 
within the islands is compulsory, Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Alderney each having a royal militia. Owing 
to their exposed position and strate^c importance 
— Alderney is ‘ the key of the Channm ’ — the islands 
have been fortified from early times. Martello 
towers were erected round the coasts to ward off 
invasion in the 17th or 18th centu^. Reefs, 
currents, and fogs often make navigation difficult 
or dangerous, but Guernsey and Jersey are in 
regular communication with Southampton and 
"V^^ymouth. The spring tides rise nearly 40 feet in 
Guernsey, 40 feet in Jersey. The scenery is beauti- 
ful — charming lanes and pictuiesque coasts with 
cliffs, caves, and fantastic rocks. Although so near 
France, England, and one another, the Channel 
Islands have one and all preserved and developed 
marked peculiarities of their own in government, 
customs, language, fauna, flora, &c. To their 
climate, scenery, freedom, quaint institutions, and 
cheapness of living the Channel Islands owe their 
high reputation as a holiday resort and place of 
retirement or exile. The islands have produced 
many noted seamen, soldiers, marksmen, and golfers. 

History, — The islands originally formed part of the 
Continent, from which, apparently, Guernsey (then 
'embracing Sark, Herm, and Jethou) and Alderney 
were separated long before J ersey. There are many 
prehistoric stone monuments, locally called poa- 
yiuelayeSf and recent excavations have revealed 
valuable paLeolithic remains. The Romans called 
Jersey Gcssarea, Guernsey Sarnia, and Alderney 
Bid ana. The Christian religion was established 
in the islands in the 6th century by British and 
Breton missionaries-— Saints Marcouf, Sar^son, 
Helier, and Magloire in particular ; and the (Jallo- 
Roman hierarchy was centred at Dol. There is some 
‘evidence of a partial occupation of the islands 
by Saxon and Danish sea-rovers. Guernsey is 
named in the Edda, and arms of Viking character 
have been dug up there. The islands were probably 
used as depots in the conquest of Neusfcria by the 
Northmen. They continued subject to Brittany 
until 933, when with the Cotentin they were added 
to the duchy of Normandy. The institutions then 
introduced were those already established on the 
mainland of Normandy (q.v.). The feudal system, 
however, was only partially introduced. The 
parishes did not become manors — as happened in 
England after the Conquest— nor did the Norman 
seigneurs make a general practice of residing in the 
islands. They drew rents as absentee landlords 
from the allodial proprietors who, vrillingly or other- 
wise, accepted their protection. But these did not 
yield military service ; and the island militia, when 
formed, adopted and preserved, till comparatively 
recent times, a parochial organisation. The 12tn 
century is the beginning of the authentic history of 
these singular little communities, and of the eccle- 
siastic organisation already transferred from the 
see of Dol to that of Coutances. When Philip 
Augustus declared the duchy of Normandy forfeit 
(1204), the Channel Islands adhered to Kin^ John 
of England. Some of the seigneurs whose fiefs in 


Normandy were confiscated then settled in Jeisey, 
where they formed the chief notables and members of 
the local government. From the time of John to that 
of Hemy VI., many attempts were made by France 
to conquer the islands. Guernsey was held by the 
French for some years during the 14th century, 
though finally reconquered by the English with 
help from Jersey. In 1461 Jersey itself was con- 
quered, and was held by a French governor for 
about six years, being finally liberated early in the 
reign of Edward IV. by Sir R. Harliston. IJenry 
VII. carried his repression of the aristocracy into 
the islands, where he curtailed the feudal juris- 
dictions. The Refoimation took early and deep 
root in the Channel Islands, aided by a considerable 
immigration of exiled Huguenots from the main- 
land ; but the Anglican ritual was not introduced 
without difficulty. In 1568 Elizabeth attached the 
islands to the diocese of Winchester. Other effects 
of Elizabeth’s reign are the foundation of the col- 
lege (gi'ammar-school) of St Peter Port, in Guern- 
sey, the grant of Sark to the Carterets of Jersey, 
and the improvement of the Castle of St Helier, in 
Jersey, which, like the Guernsey ‘College,’ still 
bears the name of the virgin queen. 

During the reign of Charles I. Guernsey sided for 
the most part with the English parliament, J ersey 
with the crown. In the former island, however, 
Castle Comet, which commands the harbour, held 
out for Charles tmtil Jersey was conquered in 1651. 
Under the Commonwealth the Channel Islands 
continued to enjoy their old privileges, being 
specially excluded from the ‘Instrument of Gov- 
ernment,’ and from the operation of the excise 

In the reign of Charles II. the Channel Islands 
were once more threatened by France, and the 
militia was improved and formed into regiments. 
The total population of the Channel Islands was 
then about 25,000. The reign of William III. 
witnessed the famous British naval victoiy of La 
Hogue, near Alderney, largely due to information 
conveyed to the admiral by a gentleman of Guern- 
sey. The privilege of neutrality (granted 1482) 
was rescinded (1689), and the inhabitants entered 
upon a course of privateering, which made them, 
in the words of Burke, ‘one of the naval powers 
of the world.’ 

In 1781 a semi-official landing— the last invasion 
by the French — took place in Jersey, headed by an 
adventurer named Macquart, styling himself Baron 
de Rullecourt. His defeat by Major Peiison, who 
fell in the engagement, has been rendered famous 
by Copley’s picture in the National Gallery. 
Victor Hugo lived in exile in the Channel Islands 
from 1852 to 1870. At the beginning of the 20th 
century many French orders took refuge there. 

Administration .— bailiwicks of Jersey and 
Guernsey date from about 1290. Each has a lieu- 
tenant-governor — who represents the king, can veto 
legislation, and generally commands the forces — a 
crown-appointed bailiff, as chief civil and judicial 
officer, a royal court or cour royale {vrith. judicial 
functions) including 12 jurats or judges, elected 
for life, and a legislative assembly called the 
States [Mats). The Channel Islands are not 
bound by acts of the imperial parliament 
unless specially named therein. Organic statutes 
of the states require ratification by the Privy- 
council. Alderney has its own states and court 
subordinate to Guernsey. Sark also has a sub- 
ordinate court and local peculiarities of law and 
constitution ; its seigneur retains certain old feudal 
rights. Jers^’s constitution is more democratic 
than that of Guernsey, where the royal court exer- 
cises greater administrative powers. Jersey jurats 
are directly elected by the whole body of voters ; 
Guernsey jurats by the iltats d’illection, consisting 
of bailiff, jurats, people’s deputies, constables, and 
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dou/eniers Parochial aliairs in the islands are 
managed hy constables, assisted by centeniers, 
vingtenieis, douzeniers, and other officers. Most 
offices are unsalaried. 

Ltuiguage. people, especially in Sark, 
Guernsey, and Jersey, adliere to their old Norman- 
French speech, a dialect of the Langue d'0%1^ once 
a literary language. Its best-known monument is 
the Roman de Ron of Wace, a native of Jersey, 
who wrote in the 12th century. In the 19th century 
it was revived by Georges Metivier, called the 
‘ Guernsey Burns,^ the compiler of a Dictionnaire 
Franco-Normayid (1870), and Sir Robert Marett 
(1820-84:), the author of many poems written in the 


states and of the law-courts, and only recently has 
the use of English been made optional. French 
services are held in many parish churches. Eng- 
lish is gaining ground through the schools. 

The basis of the local layv is the Grand Coutumier 
de Normandie (see Normandy). There are many 
interesting survivals of feudal times, including 
the Clanieur de Haro (q.v.), the system of land 
tenure and succession, manorial courts and the 
Cour d'Ee)itage (Jersey) or Court of Chefs -plaids 
(Guernsey and Sark), where homage is stnl done. 

The cost of living in the Channel Islands is low ; 
there is little poverty, and also little display of 
wealth. The inhabitants are free from English 
taxes, and the local taxation is light. Duties on 
wines, spirits, and tobacco are small in comparison 
with the corresponding English duties. Each 
bailiwick has its own budget and public debt, and 
its own methods of raising revenue — import duties, 
harbour dues, and the like. Nearly halt the entire 
population is coi^egated in the Jersey and Guern- 
sey capitals, St Heller (28,900) and St Peter Port 
( 18,000), which are also the chief ports. 

The eliymte is mild and sunny. The mean annual 
rainfall is 34 inches in Jersey, 36*5 in Guernsey; 
but the climate is not over moist, the soil being- 
porous and evaporation rapid. The mean annusii 
temperature of Jersey is 52“ F. ; of Guernsey, 50“. 
The range of temperature is very moderate ; but 
the climate of Guernsey is rather more equable than 
that of Jersey. Frost and snow are rare. The 
autumns are very beautiful j and a second summer, 
called the Retit de Saint Martin, generally lasts 
from mid-October till mid-December. Flowering 
plants and shrubs are about a fortnight earlier in 
the spring than in England. The sunsWe averages 
over five hours a day thioughout the year. 

In Fauna and Flora the islands differ strangely 
among themselves and from the adjacent coasts of 
France and England, Jersey and Alderney have 
moles and toads, Guernsey none. The black rat 
holds its own in Sark and survives m the other 
islands. Both Jersey and Guernsey have a vole 
peculiar to the island. Each of the larger islands 
has its own breed of cattle. The insect fauna and 
marine fauna ( sponges, sea anemones, &c. ) are rich, 
and, like the flora, suggestive rather of the Medi- 
terranean than of the Channel. Plants indigenous 
and exotic, useful and ornamental, grow luxuri- 
antly, the Guernsey lily being typical m splendour, 
Jethou" 


hou boasts a yellow 


the Jersey cabbage in size, 
foi^et-me-not of its own. 

Geology, — Most of the islands are composed 
of OTanitic rocks, Alderney is a mass of syenite, 
"mth hornblende, porphy^, and occasional sand- 
stone. The structure of Guernsey is hard syenite 
to the north, and ^ gneiss to the south. The 
geology of Jersey is more varied, presenting a 
mixture of metamorphic rocks, conglomerates, and 
sandstones, with syenites and quartzites. Shale 
and blown sand are also prevalent. Sark is com- 
posed of very hard syenite, with veins of greenstone 


and felspar. Granite is quarried from all the 
islands, especially from Guernsey, Herm, and 
Mont Mado in Jersey, both for home use and 
for exportation. 

Industries and Production, — The chief industry 
was fishing before the Newfoundland fisheries were 
opened up ; then knitting of woollen garments such 
as jerseys and guernseys. After 1689 privateering, 
shipbuilding, and later smuggling and coopering, 
developed to a great extent. Hie leading industries 
are now agriculture, horticulture, and cattle-reai- 
ing. About half the total area is arable land. 
The soil is generally light, deep, and feitile. The 
holdings are nearly adl small — farms of live to 
twenty acres. Seaweed [vi'aic) is gathered in vast 
quantities from the shores at certain seasons under 
strict regulations and is used as a fertiliser ; it is 
also burned for its chemical products. In Jersey 
the principal crop is potatoes, an early harvest 
ensuring good prices, and enabling the same fields 
to be used for a second or even a third crop, such 
as barley, tomatoes, or turnips. Guernsey, with a 
less sunny exposure, specialises in tomato culture 
under glass, and also in floriculture, viticulture, and 
market-gardening. The chief cereals are oats and 
wheat. Much hay is grown, and there are relatively 
extensive areas of permanent grass. Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Alderney are all famous for breeds 
of horned cattle for dairy purposes (see Cattle). 
Many are exported. The islands contain some 
19,000 head of cattle. Other industries include 
granite-quar^ng (especially in Guernsey and 
Alderney), fishing (cod, lobsters, conger eels, &c.), 
and catering for visitors. The chief exports are 
potatoes, tomatoes, stone, and flowers ; principal 
imports ^ are flour and corn, coal, and manure. 
The unit of land measurement is the verg^e; 1 
acre = 2J Jersey verg4ess=2i Guernsey verg4es. 
The Jersey lb. is somewhat greater than the Eng- 
lish lb., but less than the Guernsey lb Jersey uses 
English money, French silver and copper and 
bronze coins of its own; in Guernsey English 
money, French silver and local bronze coins are 
current, 8 Guernsey doubles almost equalling a 
penny. 

See Ansted and Latham’s Channel I&lands, Bicknell’s 
(1910), Le Quesne’s ConstituUonal History of Jersey 
(1856), Tupper’s Histoi'y of Guernsey (1876), Blacl^s 
Guide, Sinel’s Prehistoric Times and Men of the Channel 
Islands (1914), MacCuUoch’s Guernsey Folk-lore (T903), 
and "Wimbush and Carey, The Ckcmnel Islands (1904). 
And see also the separate articles on Alderney, Jeisey, 
Cauemsey, and Sark. 

Channel Tunneh a projected tunnel under 
the English Channel, designed to provide continu- 
ous communication by rail between England and 
France. Historically, Channel tunnel schemes have 
taken two main forms : ( 1 ) tunnels consisting of 
built -up structures resting on the sea-bed; (2) 
tunnels bored through the ground under the sea. 
( 1 ) Proposals of this nature were made by Tessier 
de Mottxay in 1803, by Thom6 de Gamond in 1833, 
and after 1850 by many others. The latest project 
of the kind was one of 1905. At no time, however, 
has any attempt been made to give actual effect to 
these plans. (2) Tunnels of the second kind are 
alone of practical inmortance. At the beginning of 
the 19th century a French engineer, Mathieu, sug- 

f ested the digging of a tunnel under the Straits of 
)over to be used by stage-coaches and ddigences, 
but the scheme, though favourably regarded for a 
time by Napoleon, never materialised. It fell to 
the railway era, and the great engineering feats 
which accompanied it, to lend practicability to the 
project. Thus, in 1856, and again in 1867, Thom6 
de Gamond in France submitted plans for a rail- 
way tunnel, while about the same time in England 
Will iam Lowe was also engaged on the idea. The 
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joint plans of these engineers were siibsequently 
adopted by an international committee and ap- 
proved by the French Ministry of Public Works, 
but in 1870 the Franco - German war came to 


Harvard in 1798, and in 1803 was ordained minister 
of a Congregational church in Boston, wheie Ms 
sermons soon became famous for their ‘fervour, 
solemnity, and beauty.’ Though never a Trini- 


interrupt the scheme. In 1875, however, following I taiian, at first he had Calvinistic leanings, but 

gradually drifted towaids what is 
^ i: - known as Unitarianism, 

although the^name 

famous sermon, preached at the 
iri'liliM ordination of the Hev. Jaied 






Section of the Bed of the English Channel, showmg the 
proposed tunnel. 


^ Sparks in 1819, was a fearless and 
/a plain definition of the Unitarian 
^ position. It involved him in con- 
& troversy, a thing which he natu- 
rally loathed. To the end of his 
life he preserved a devoutly Chris- 
^ tian heart, shrinking with the 
™ delicate instinct of a pious nature 
from everything cold, one-sided, 
and dogmatic, whether Unitarian 
or Trinitarian. As late as 1841 


successful negotiations between the governments 
of Fiance and Britain, experimental and working 
concessions were made to the Channel Tunnm 
Company in England, and to the French Sub- 
marine Railway Company in France. But in 
England rival companies also aiose, and much dis- 
cussion in parliamentary committees followed, with 
the result that in 1882 boring operations then in 
progiess were suspended by government order, 
mainly on military grounds. On the French side 
the work of tunnelling also necessarily ceased. At 
this time a distance of something over a mile had 
been pierced on either side, from Sangatte near 
Calais, and fiom Shakespeare’s Cliff near Dover. 
Since 1882 the proj'ect for a tunnel has from time 
to time been revived, but always without success. 
The circumstances of the Great War caused a 
renewal of interest in the scheme. Plans were 
then brought forward, and for these paidiamentary 
sanction continues to be sought. 

The tunnel it is now proposed to construct would 
be about 30 miles long, including 7 or 8 miles of 
land approaches. It would consist of two parallel 
tubes, 18 feet in diameter, lying at not less than 
100 feet below the Channel bed. These tubes would 
be excavated by electric power, and cut entirely 
within the strata of the ‘ old gray chalk ’ ( crate de 
Rouen), which extends from shore to shore, and 
which, being impervious to water, is peculiarly 
favourable to the en^neer. The tunnel, it is sug- 
gested, should be maintained under the authority 
of the British War Office, and so constructed as to 
allow of flooding in the case of military emergency. 
When completed it would be woiked, pumped, and 
ventilated oy electricity supplied from a station in 
Kent, 10 or more miles inland. The work, it is 
computed, would be finished in about five years’ 
time, at a cost of some £32,000,000. 

Advocates of a Channel tunnel point to the great 
economic advantages which would result from the 
linking up of Britain with the railway net of 
Europe. They stress, too, benefits to international 
goodwill and understanding. In Britain military 
inexpediency has always been the coital argument 
against the scheme. Dangers to Biitish morals, 
olitics, commerce, and life generally have also 
een advanced. The strength of an insular tradi- 
tion is the greatest barrier of all ; for that reason 
Channel tunnel schemes have always been much 
less favourably regarded in Britain than in France. 

€haiining9 William Ellery, a great Ameri- 
can preacher and writer, was bom 7th April 1780, 
at Newport, Rhode Island. He graduated at 


he wrote, ‘I am little of a Unitarian, have little 
svmpathy with the system of Priestley and Bel- 
snam, and stand aloof from all but those who 
strive and pray for cleaier light.’ He had sym- 
pathy?- for social and political as well as purely 
religious pi ogress, advocated temperance and edu- 
cation, and denounced war and slavery with more 
than his accustomed eloq[uence. In 1821 he re- 
ceived the title of D.D. from Harvaid University, 
and next year he visited Europe, and made the 
acquaintance of several great English authors, such 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, both of whom were 
strongly impressed in his favour. Coleridge said 
of him, ‘He has the love of wisdom and the 
wisdom of love.’ Among his most po^lai woiks 
were his Essay on National Literature, Remarks 07i 
the Character and Writings ^ John Miltofh, the 
Character and Writings of F€nelon, his essay on 
Negro Slavery, and that on Self culture. Besides 
these, he wrote a variety of other essays and 
treatises, all characterised by vigour, eloquence, 
pure taste, and a lofty tone of moial earnestness. 
He died October 2, 1842, at Bennington, Vermont. 
His works were collected before his death in 5 vols. 
(Boston, 1841), to which a sixth volume was after- 
wards added. The American U nitaiian Association 
( Boston ) has reprinted the whole in a single cheap 
volume. See the memoir by his nephew, William 
Henry Channing (1848; new ed. 1880), and the 
moie recent Lives by Frothingham (1887) and 
Chadwick ( 1 903 ). 

Chansons de Geste, long narrative poems, 
dealing with warfare and adventure, winch were 
popular in France during the middle ages. Gestes, 
from the Latin gesta, signified, first, the deeds of 
a hero, and secondly, the account of these deeds ; 
the family to which the hero belonged being spoken 
of as getis de geste. One of these poems, and that 
the greatest of all, was composed in the 11th 
century— namely, the Chanson de Boland, which 
is treated of in the article Roland, Most of the 
others were produced in the 12th and 13tli cen- 
turies, only a few poems to which the name is 
strictly applicable having been written after the 
year 1300 A.D. They were mainly the work of 
trouv^es, and were carried by wandering min- 
strels, jongleurs and jongleresses, from cas-tle to 
castle, and from town to town. They are distin- 
guished from the later Arthurian romances and 
&om the Romans d’Aventures both by their matter 
and their form. Their subjects are mvanably 
taken from French history, or from what passed 
as such, and they are written in verses of ten or 
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twelve syllables, arranged in laisses, or stanzas of 
irregular length, throughout each of which the 
same rhyme or assonance is repeated. In his imcio- 
duction to the Song of Roland, M. Genin points 
out that it is the decasyllabic verse of the Chan- 
sons and not the Alexandrine (a form introduced 
in the 13th century) which is the true epic ver-se 
in French literatures A large number of these 
poems celebrate the exploits of the peers of Charle- 
magne, and form what is termed the Carlovingian 
cycle, which includes the Song of Rolaind. But 
while the arrthor of that poem depicts Charlema^e 
as on the whole a worthy and venerated sovereign, 
the aim of the later writers is to exalt the vassal 


nobles at the expense of the emperor, who is in- 
variably presented in an odious or ridiculous light. 

‘ The great emperor,’ says M. G^razez, * pays for the 
misdeeds of his feeble successors; the monarchy 
of which he remains the representative has been 
degraded ; conseq[uently he is degraded along with 
it, to the pi'ofit of the feudal hero who is opposed 
to him.’ The ]?rmeipal poems of the Carlovingian 
cycie (setting aside the Song of Roland) are Ogi&t 
U Danois, Renaut de montauhan, Raoul de 
Camhraii Huon de Bordeaux, Les Saisnes, Boon 
de Mayence, Girard de Viane, and Hugues Capet. 
Ogier is a typical chanson containing more 
than 13,000 lines, written by Raimbert of Paris 
in the first half of the 12tn century. It tells 
how the vassal noble Ogier, after vainly seeking 
reparation for the death of his son, who has 
been slain by a son of Charlemagne, is pursued by 
the emperor into Italy and captured after a heroic 
resistance ; how, saved from death by the inter- 
vention of Archbishop Turpin, he lives in conceal- 
ment until the Saracens invade Prance, and the 
emperor is forced to implore his aid ; how he yields 
at last to repeated entreaties, frees the land from 
the heathen, marries a princess, and lives happily 
to the end of his days. The style of the poem 
is clear and vigorous, the characters stand out 
vividly, the narrative interest is considerable, and 
the hero rivets the sympathy of the reader. The 
Voyage de Charlemagne d ConstantinopUy which 
belongs to the same cycle, offers a stiong contrast 
to Ogier. It is a mock-heroic piece, full of broad 
and extravagant pleasantries, and is rather a long 
fabliau than a true Chanson de Geste. Among 
the other chansons which have come to light, the 
most remarkable are Garin le Loherain (ascribed to 
Jean de Flagy), which takes us back to the times 
of Charles Martel and Pepin, and desciibes the 
feud between the Counts or Metz and the Coijnts 
of Boulogne ; Amis et Amiles, and its sequel Jour- 
dains de Blcuimes ; Berte avs grans Piis, one of the 
most graceful of all ; Oira/rd de Roussillon ; Mera- 
hras; Aliscans, which relates the wars of William 
of Orange with the Saracens ; and Antioche, which 
gives a singularly animated account of the siege 
of Antioeh^y the crusaders, one of whom is sup- 
posed to have written the original version of the 
poem. The last forms one of the series known as 
Ze Chevcdier au Cygne, which is concluded with 
Baudovin de Sebourc. 

The Chansons de Geste are not, strictly speak- 
ing, epics, though they are frequently described 
as such. They are rather the material out of 
winch a genuine epic, such as the Iliad or the 
Hibdungmlied, might have been wrought had a 
great poet appeared to extract the gold from the 
dross, ^d mould a work of art out of this rich mass 
of national legend. There has been a natural 
tenancy to overestimate their worth on the part 
they have been exhumed and 
Their literary merit, however, is incon- 
t^table, and their historical interest is very great. 
They faithfully reflect the beliefs and customs of the 
^es in whi<fli they wmre written ; they abound in 


spirited battle-pieces, and contain not a few passages 
maiked hy deep and simple pathos. Theii plots 
are somewhat monotonously alike. The stiength 
of their writers does not fie in invention, Imt in 
fresh and vivid and sometimes (as in the picture 
of the sack of the abbey in Raoul de Camhrai) 
terribly realistic descriptions. Their verse is i)y 
no means nnmelodious, and their style is rich in 
picturesque and poetical epithets. 

See Joseph Bedier, Xes Legendes epiqiieb rcdL()ihe<i 
sur la formation des Chans>ons de Geste (4 voh. 

Leon Gautier, Les BpopCes Francaises (2d ed. 1878-94 ), and 
m Petit de Julie ville’s LiiicraiEwrc Frangaise; Histoirc 
Poetique de Charlemagne and other works, by G. I'aiis 
(1866); 0. d’H4ricault, Essai sur VOriyine de VPlpopie 
Frangaise (Frankfort, 1860) ; G^nm’s introduction to the 
Chanson de Roland (1850); the series, Les Anciens 
Poetes de la France, which MM. Guessard and Michelant 
began toJLssue in 1858 ; Fauriel, Fpopee Cheialcresqne au 
Moyeii Age; P. Rajna, Le Origtni delV Epopea Fran- 
cesa (1884); C. Nyrop, Storia delV Epopea Francesa 
(1888); G. Kurth, Histoirc Poetique des AICQ'ovmginis 
(1893); works by Paulin Paris; Petit de Julleville ; 
papers in Romania . and the publications of the Sociote 
des Anciens Textes Franpais. 

Chanty in Music, is the name applied to the 
short tunes used in the English Church since the 
Reformation for the psalms and, less properly, the 
canticles. The adaptation of the form to the 
structure of the psalms is obvious. Its distin- 
guishing point is that each section is composed 
of a reciting note of indefinite length, according 
to the number of words sung to it, followed by a 
few notes in regular time, called the Mediation 
or Termination. The tunes weie originally de- 
rived, as the name indicates, from the Canto 
Fermo, or Plain Song of the Roman Church, also 
called Gregorian Tones. These Gregorian tones 
were preceded hy a still earlier form, the Ambrosian 
Chant, which was the first attenmt to systematise 
the traditional music of the Christian church, 
carried out by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 
4th century. Of this, next to nothing is now 
known, the statements of musical historians being 
founded on slender authority, and curiously at 
variance. If any fragments still remain in the 
services of the Roman Church, they cannot be 
distinguished from the later Gregorian music ('see 
Plain Sonq, Intoning). There has been a 
revival in the present day of the old Gregorian 
chants, which are all ‘single,’ that is, composed 
of only two sections, and adapted to a single 
verse, and have the additional feature of an intio- 
ductory ‘intonation’ of two notes before the first 
reciting note ; but many consider these of mainly 
antiquarian interest. The double chant, adapted 
to a couple of verses, and hence more suitable for 
antiphonal singing, dates from the time of the 
Restoration; and in later days there have been 
added quadruple chants. The repertory has been 
enriched hy almost every English composer of the 
last three centuries, famous or obscure. The objec- 
tionable ‘ florid ’ style has now happily gone out. On 
the subject of ‘pointing’ the psalms— i.e. indicat- 
ing the division of the verses to accord with the 
chant, there is great divejsity of usage, and no 
authoritative system. Chanting is gaining ground 
in the Presbyterian and other churches. 

See Heimore’s Psalter Hoted and Plain Song, the 
Cathedral Psalter, and Ouseley and Monk’s and Oakeley’s 
Psalters. 

Chantal, Mme. de, founder of the order of the 
Visitation. See Francis of Sales, S^ivignjS, and 
the Life by H. Br^mond ( 1912). 

Chantibuilf or Chantabon, a port of Siam, 
near the mouth of the Chantihun River, has valu- 
able ruby mines, and exports sapphires and white 
, pepper; pop. 7000. 
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Cliantillyf a town in the French department 
of Oise, 26 miles NNE. of Paris. One of the most 
beautiful places in the vicinity of the capital, and 
the headquarters of French horse-racing, it attracts 
immense numbeis of visitors. Apart from its 
natural beauty, it is interesting as the place 
where the Great Conde spent the last twenty years 
of his life in the society of Moliere, Boileau, Kacine, 
La Fontaine, and Bossuet, and where his cook 
killed himself, on the occasion of a royal visit, 
because the hsh failed to arrive. His magnificent 
chateau was pulled down at the Eevolution of 1793, 
but was rebuilt by the Due dAumale, who bought 
back the estate in 1872, and who in 1886 presented 
it to the French Institute, with its priceless art 
collections, its celebrated stables for 250 horses, and 
its 16th-century ‘Petit Chateau,’ one of the ^est 
specimens of Kenaissance architecture in France. 
The grounds, park, and forest, 6050 acres in area, 
are of great beauty — truly a princely gift, its 
value nearly £2,000,000. The manufacture of silk 
pillow-lace, or blonde^ so famous in the 18th cen- 
tury, is all but extinct. Pop 5000. 

Chantreyf Sie Feanois Legatt, an eminent 
English sculptor, was born at Jordanthoipe, in 
Derbyshire, on 7th April 1781 (not 1782, as has been 
generally said). His father, who was a carpenter, 
and rented a small farm, died when Chantrey was 
only twelve years of age, leaving the mother in 
narrow circumstances. The boy was in 1797 appren- 
ticed for seven years to a carver and gilder in Sheffield 
called Ramsay. It was in these humble circum- 
stances that Chantrey acquired the rudiments of art. 
He began to model in clay and to draw portraits 
and landscapes in pencil. His efforts were encour- 
aged by J. R. Smith, the mezzotint engraver : he 
acquired some local celebrity as a portrait painter, 
ana in 1802 was enabled to canc^ his indentures 
with Ramsay. Soon afterwards he came to London, 
and studied for a short time in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, employing himself also in wood- 
carving. In 1805 he received his first commission 
for a marble bust, that of the Rev. J. Wilkinson, 
for the parish church, Sheffield. This was followed 
commissions for colossal busts of admirals for 
Greenwich Hospital ; and having in 1807 married a 
cousin with some property, his early struggles were 
over. In 1808 he was successful in the competition 
for the statue of George III. for Guildhall, and 
during the rest of his life he Avas largely employed 
on works of portraiture. The features of the most 
celebrated men of his time were transcribed by his 
chisel, and it Avas in this class of severely realistic 
work that he most uniformly excelled; though 
probably his most widely knoAvn statue-group is 
that of the ‘Sleeping Children’ in Lichfield 
Cathedral, a subject — ^its design has been attrib- 
uted, in error, to Flaxman— in which the real 
and the ideal seem to meet and blend. His busts 
include those of James Watt, Wordsworth, and the 
two very celebrated heads of Sir W. Scott, which 
he executed in 1820 and 1828. Among his statues 
are Sir Joseph Banks (1827), Sir John Malcolm 
(1837), Francis Homer, William Pitt, George 
IV., and the Duke of Wellington; Avhile his 
head cf Satan and his ‘ Plenty ’ designs for Sheaf 
House, Sheffield, and his ‘Penelope’ at Woburn, 
are examples of his rare treatment of ideal and 
imaginative subjects. In 1816 Chantrey was 
elected an Associate, in 1818 a Member of the 
Royal Academy ; and in 1835 he was knighted by 
William IV. Allan Cunningham, the poet, was his 
secretary and superintendent of works from 1814 
tUl the date of Chantrey ’s death, 25th November 
1841. The sculptor acquired by the practice of his 
art a fortune of about £150,000 ; and bequeathed to 
the Royal Academy, with liferent to his widow, 
who died in 1875, a sum in Consols yielding £2000 


to £3000 annually, of which the president Avas to 
receive £300 and the secretary £50, and the rest 
Avas to be devoted to the purchase of Avorks of art 
executed in Great Britain. The collection is noAv in 
the Tate Gallery. 

See G. Jones, Sir Francis Chantrey (1849); J. Hol- 
land, MemoHals of Chantrey (1861); Fish, Ghantrev 
and his Bequest ( 1904). • 

Chantry^* a teim applied alike to endoAvments 
to* provide for the chanting of masses, and to the 
chapels in which such masses are celebrated. These 
endoAvments were commonly made in the form of 
testamentaiy bequests, the object being to insure 
the erection of a chapel near or over the spot AAiiere 
the testator was buried, and to remunerate the 
priests for saying masses in it for the repose of his 
soul, or of the souls of others named in his Avill. 
Many such chantry chapels are still to be seen in 
English parish churches ; but they Avere more 
common in abbeys and monastic establishments, in 
which it was deemed a privilege to be buried, and 
Avhere some such offering to the brotlierhood Avas in 
a measure the price of sepulture. These chapels, 
AA'hich have generally the tomb of the founder in 
the middle of them, are separated from the aisles 
or nave of the church by open screen-work. Some- 
times, again, they are separate erections, project- 
ing from the church externally ; but in cathedrals 
and the larger churches they are generally con- 
structed within the church, often betAveen the 
piers. Many chantries are lavishly enriched Avith 
sculpture and tracer v of all descriptions, and some 
are adorned with gilding and painting. Chantry 
prrests seem often to have been bound to instruct 
the poor in grammar and to teach song-schools 

Chanty^ or Shanty, is a rude song sung by 
sailors to keep time as they haul lines. Usually 
one man, the chanty-man, sings a line, and the 
others follow with a refrain. The chanty-man will 
supplement the traditional AV'ords by improvising as 
many additional lines as are requrred. Since the 
middle of the 19th century, as sailing-ships have 
been superseded by steamers, chanties nave tended 
to disappear. 

Clianutef a city of Kansas, 110 miles SSW. 
of Kansas City, has oil and gas Avells, with refining 
and other industries ; pop. 10,000. 

Chanzy^ Antoine EuGtiNE Alfeed (1823-83), 
born at Nouart (Ardennes), served mainly in Africa 
till 1870, Avhen at the head of the second Army of 
the Loire he resisted the invaders inch by inch 
Avith stubborn valour till the great six days’ conflict 
about Le Mans. He sat in the National Assembly, 
was governor-general of Algeria (1873-79), a life 
senator, and ambassador to Russia (1879-81). 

Chaos signified, in the ancient cosmogonies, 
that vacant infinite space out of which sprang all 
things that exist. Some poets make it the smgle 
original source of all ; others mention along with it 
Gaia, Tartaros, and Eros. By some also only the 
rough outlines of heaven and earth were supposed 
to have proceeded from Chaos, while the organisa- 
tion and perfecting of all things was the work of 
Eros. ^ill later cosmogonists, such as Ovid, 
represent it as that confused, shapeless mass out 
of which the universe was formed, into a kosmos, 
or harmonious order. Hesiod makes Chaos the 
mother of Erebos and Nyx. In Gen. i. 1-2, after 
God created heaven and earth, the earth was yet 
‘waste and void [tdhu m-hoJiTi), and darkness Avas 
upon the face of the deep’ {tehom, the Chaldee 
tiamat). See Adam and Eve, Creation. 

Chapala, a lake of Mexico, ton the high 
plateau of Jalisco, surrounded by steep, bare 
mountains. It has an estimated^ area of 1300 
sq. m.. contains many islands, and is traversed by 
I the Bio Grande de Santiago. 
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Chap-books are little stitched tracts written 
for the people, and sold by chapmen, or travelling 
pedlars, whose representative Autolycus is so 
vividly brought before our eyes by Shakespeare in 
Winter's Tale. The literary wares of the cnapnian 
were mostly ballads or other broadsides, but he also 
dealt in these stitched booklets. Popular litera- 
tui^ has naturally become scarce on account of the 
vicissitudes to which it is subject, and few of the 
older chap-books exist at the present day. Samuel 
Pepys collected some of consideiable’interest which 
he bound in small quarto volumes and lettered 
Vidgaria. Besides these he left four volumes of 
chap-books of a smaller size which he lettered 
Penny MerHments^ Penny Witticisms, Penny Com- 
pliments and Penny Godlinesses. The small quarto 
chap-books are the descendants of the black3etter 
tracts of Wynkyn de Worde, Copland, and other 
famous printers, and were probably bought from 
book&ellers as well as from chapmen. With the 
18th century came in a much inferior class of 
literature, which was printed in a smaller size, and 
forms the bulk of what is known to us now in 
collections of chap-books. These tracts were 
printed largely in Aldermary Churchyard, and after- 
words in Bow Churchyard, as well as at Northamp- 
ton, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Stokesley, Warring- 
ton, Liverpool, Banbuiy, Aylesbury, Durham, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Coventry, White- 
haven, Carlisle, Worcester, Penrith, Cirencester, 
&c. , in England ; at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Falkirk, 
Paisley, Dumfries, Kilmarnock, Stirling, &c., in 
Scotland ; and at Dublin. As ballads are frequently 
reduced versions of romances, so chap-books usually 
contain vulgarised versions of popular stories. The 
subjects of the chap-books are very various ; first 
and foremost are the popular tales, such as 1 
Vcdentine and Orson, Fortunatus, Reynard the Fox, 
Jack and the Giants, Patient Grissel, Tom Thumb, 
and Tom Hickathrift ; then come the lives of 
heroes, historical abridgments, travels, religious 
treatises, and abstracts of popular books like 
Robinson Crusoe and Don Quixote. Besides these 
there are the more modern inventions of hack 
writers. Dougal Graham (1724-1779), bellman to 
the city of Glasgow, was a popular winter who is 
supposed to have done much to give a special 
chai acter to Scottish chap-book literature. Mother- 
well has styled him ‘the vulgar Juvenal of his 
age.’ His works were reprinted at Glasgow in 
2 vols. in 1883. 

The chap-books of the 17th century are valuable 
as illustrations of manners; but little is to be 
learned from those of the 18th century, which are 
altogether of an inferior character. An instance 
of this may be taken from the story of Dick 
Whittington. The earliest version of this tale 
which has come down to us is a small quarto tract 
entitled ‘ The Famous and Remarkable History of 
Sir Richard Whittington, three times Lord Mayor 
of London, who lived in the time of King Henry 
the Fifth in the year 1419, with all the remarkable 
passages, and things of note, which happened in his 
time : with his L&e and Death.’ It is without a 
date, but was probably published about 1670. In 
this the historical character of the subject is fairly 
kept up, although the dates are somewhat mixed, 
and to this the widespread folk-tale of the cat is 
added. In the later chap-book versions the histori- 
cal incidents are ruthlessly cut down, and the ficti- 
tious ones amplified. The three chief points of the 
story are (1) the poor parentage of the hero, (2) his 
of mind at Highgate Hill by reason of hear- 
ing Bow Bells^ and (3) his good fortune arising 
from the sale of his cat. Now these are all equally 
untrue as referring to the historical Whittington, 
and the second is apparently an invention of the 
18th century. In the 17th-century story we learn 


that Whittington set out before daybreak on All- 
Hallows’ Day, and before he got as far as Bunhill 
he heard Bow Bells ring out. Holloway replaced 
Bunhill in the later versions, and hence arose the 
myth connected with Whittington Stone on High- 
gate Hill. 

Hannah More’s Repository Tracts, and after- 
wards the publications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, Chambers’s Miscellany of Tracts, and the 
growth of cheap magazines, greatly reduced the 
popularity of chap-books ; but Catnach, a London 
printer, kept up the supply in the early portion of 
the 19th century, and even now chap-books aie 
still produced in England and elsewhere. 

The influence of chap-books can never have been 
very great in Britain from the inferiority of their 
literary character, but not so in other countries, and 
the curious fact has been discovered tliat the Pasto- 
rales or Basque dramas owe their origin to the chap- 
books hawked about the country (see Basques). 

For British chap-books, see J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, Notices of Fugitive Tracts and Chap 
Books and Descriptive Notices of Popular English 
Histories (1849); John Ashton, Chnp-hooks of the 
Eighteenth Century (1882); 0. Hindley, History 
of the Catnach Press (1886) ; E. Pearson, Banbury 
Chapboohs (1890); W. Harvey, Scottish Chap-hook 
Literature ( 1903 ) ; five of tlie most interesting 
of the old chap-books were reprinted in 1886 by 
the Villon Society, with introductions by Sir L. 
Gomme and H. B, Wheatley. A valuable and 
standard work on the chap-books of France was 
published in 1854, entitled Histoire des Livres 
Popidaires, ou de la Literature du Colportage, by 
M. E. Ch. Nisard. For German chap-books, see 
Karl Simrock, Die deutschen Volksbucher (56 parts, 
Berlin and Frankfort, 1839-67), and Gotthard 
Oswald Marbach, Altdeutsche Volksbucher 1 44 vols. 
Leip. 1838-47). 

Chapel (through Fr. from a late Latin capella, 
which, according to Brachet, already in the 7th 
century had the sense of a chapel, but earlier meant 
the sanctua^ in which was preserved the cappa or 
cope of St Martin, and was next expanded to mean 
any sanctuary containing relics). The term now 
signifies a building erected for the purposes of 
public worship, but not possessing the full privileges 
and characteristics of a church. In this sense all 
places of worship erected by dissenters are now 
called chapels in England, and the term is also 
applied to supplementary places of worship^ even 
though in connection with the established church- 
such as parochial chapels, chapels of ease, free 
chapels, and the like. In former times it was 
applied either to a domestic oratory, or to a place 
of worship erected by a private individual or a 
body corporate. In the latter sense we speak of 
chapels in colleges. But its earliest significa- 
tion was that of a separate erection, either within 
or attached to a large church or cathedral, separ- 
ately dedicated, and devoted to special services 
(see Chantry). Chapels had no burying-ground 
attached to them, ana the sacrament of baptism 
was not usually administered in them. — The name 
is also given to a printer’s workshop, hence to a 
union of the workmen in a printing-office— said to 
be so applied because Caxton set up his press in a 
chapel at Westminster. 

Chapelain, Jean, a somewhat curious figure 
in the gallery of French authors, was born in 1595, 
and died in 1674. He was a learned, industrious 
writer, who passed for a time as a poet, and was 
accepted as the dominant authority in the world of 
French letters between the literary dictatorships of 
Malherbe and of Boileau. He produced one of the 
abortive epics which it was the fashion to write 
during the regency of Mazarin. This work, the 
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Piicelle^ dealt with the story of Joan of Arc, in 
twenty -four books. Its appearance covered its 
author with ridicule, Chapelain was gibbeted in 
the satires of Boileau, whose severity was amply 
justified by the dullness and grotesque absurdities 
of the work which he attacked. Chapelain also 
wrote odes, one of which, in honour of Richelieu, 
is not without merit. Twelve books of the Pmelle 
were published in 1656. The last twelve remained 
in manuscript until 1882. He was one of the 
original members of the Academic, which he 
helped to keep alive. See Lettres (1880-83), ed. 
De Larroque; and Fabre, Chapelain et nos d&ax 
premUres Academies (1890). 

Chapel Royal9 in England, consists of a 
dean, sub-dean, chaplains, priests in ordinary, and 
a numerous lay choir, styled gentlemen of the 
chapel, with a clerk of the closet, deputy-clerks of 
the closet, and an organist. The chaplain ^s duty is 
preaching, a certain number being appointed before- 
hand to take duty each month of the year ; the 
liturgical offices are performed by the dean, sub- 
dean, and priests in ordinary. The establishment 
is bound to attend the sovereign wherever the 
court happens to be ; but in fact the services of 
the chapel are confined to London — formerly to the 
chapel at Whitehall, later to the small oratory in 
St James’s Palace. 

The Children op the Chapel Royal, after- 
wards Children of the Queen’s Revels, acted in 
Blaokfriars Theatre, and were prominent in the 
st^e history of Elizabeth and James’s reigns. 

The Chapel Royal of Scotland was an ancient 
foundation originally located in Stirling Castle, 
founded by Alexander I., and liberally endowed 
by his successors. In the reign of Queen Mary the 
Chapel Royal was transferred to Holyrood House. 
After the Reformation ‘ the minister of the king’s 
household ’ conducted service in it, and the chapel 
was used as their parish church by the people of 
the Canongate. It was endowed with the teinds 
of various churches, and the revenues of the abbey 
of Dundrennan. Duiiiig the period of Episcopal 
chuich government the (5hapel Royal of Holyrood 
was presided over by a dean, generally one of the 
bishops, and served by a number of chaplains (see 
Holyrood). After the Revolution the revenues 
of the Chapel Royal weie bestowed on various 
ministers and chaplains. Since 1863 the whole 
revenues have gone to augment the income of 
several professors of divinity, among whom they 
are divided. The Dean of the Order of the Thistle 
is appointed by his commission from the crown the 
Dean of the CJhapel Royal of Scotland. Neither 
the dean nor the chaplains in ordinary, who are 
appointed during the pleasure of the crown, receive 
any of the revenues of the Chapel Royal, which 
have been all disposed of in the manner stated, and 
their duties are purely honorary. 

Cliaperoilf a hood or cap worn by knights of 
the Garter. Such a hood was at one time in general 
use, but was latterly appropriated to doctors and 
licentiates in colleges. A person who acts as a 
guide and protector to a lady at public places is 
called a chaperon, probably from this particular 
piece of dress having been used on such occasions. 
The name was also applied to devices which were 
placed on the heads of horses at pompous funerals. 

€liaplain 9 originally an ecclesiastic who accom- 
panied an army, and carried the relics of the patron 
saint (see Chapel). It now signifies a clergyman 
employed to officiate at court, in the household of 
a nobleman or bishop, in prisons, with troops, and 
on board ship. Such officials appear first in the 
palaces of the Byzantine emperors. For the royal 
ehaplams, see Chapel Royal. For prison and 
workhouse chaplains, see PRISONS, Poor-Law. 


An Army Chaplain, in Britain, is a clergyman 
especially commissioned to do duty with tioops. 
The office was at one time regarded as a saleable 
peiquisite; but the system was reorganised and 
iiiipioved in 1796. The Chaplains Department, a 
part of the charge of the civil member of the 
Army Council, is under a Chaplain-general, ranking 
as major-general j and the chaplains are divided 
into classes ranking — and paid — as colonels, lieu- 
tenant-colonels, majors, and captains. There are 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian chaplains for regi- 
ments where these faiths are in a majority. Tlieie 
is a special clerical establishment for the forces in 
India. Ohaplains are sent on active service with the 
troops, and in peace are allotted to the various mili- 
tary stations. Their duties are to conduct divine 
service in camp or barracks, officiate at burials, bap- 
tisms, and cliurchings, visit the hospital and barrack- 
rooms, give religious instruction in the schools, and 
generally treat the soldiers and their families as 
though they were their paiishioners. Where the 
number of troops is small, the parish clergyman is ap- 
pointed acting chaplain, perfoims these duties, and 
receives head-money. Soldiers who do not belong to 
the Church of England are marched to the neaiest 
place of worship belonging to their denomination, 
and head-money is granted to the minister in 
charge. In the United States army, regimental 
chaplains and post-chaplains may be of any of the 
regular denominations. They mostly have the rank 
of captain. 

Navy Chaplain. — Every large ship in commis- 
sion has a chaplain belonging to the Church of 
England, who may also act as a naval instructor. 
The chaplains perform divine service on shipboard, 
visit the sick sailors, and assist in maintaining 
moral discipline. In the United States navy, chap- 
lains on the active list are of various relative ranks, 
from that of lieutenant to that of captain 


€haplin9 Henry, Viscount (cr. 1916), born in 
1841, and educated at Harrow and Christ Chnich, 
Oxford, became Conservative M.P. for Sleafoid 
(1868-1906), Wimbledon (1907-16), (Dhaneellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (1885), President of the 
Board of Agriculture (1889) and Local Government 
Board (1895-1900), and tariff commissioner (1904). 
A lifelong Piotectionist, he was titular leader 
of the Opposition during the Asquith Coalition 
(government, 1915-16. Pfe died 29th May 1923. 

€liapinail 9 a trader, but popularly ajiplied in a 
more limited sense to a dealer in small articles, 
who travels as a pedlar or attends markets. Our 
familiar chap, ‘a fellow,’ is a mere shortening of 
the name, which is derived from O.E. dap, ‘trade,’ 
seen in CAea^side, EastcAeajo, and in cognate form 
in Copen\iQi^QTL, See Chap-book. 

C]iapinaa9 George, dramatist and translator of 
Homer, was born near Hitclim, Hertfordshire, about 
1559. He is supposed to have studied at Oxford 
University, and to have afterwards proceeded to 
Cambiidge. From a passage in his earliest poem, 
The Shadow of Night {1^4:), it has been somewhat 
hastily inferred that he served as a volunteer under 
Sir Francis Vere in the Netherlands. To Lawrence 
Keymis’s Relation of the Second Voyage to Giaana 
(1596) he prefixed a spirited poem, De Guiana, 
CarTnen Epicum, His earliest extant plaj^ , The 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria, which has little 
merit, but was very popular, w^as prMuced in 
February 1595-96, and printed in 1598. The excel- 
lent comedy, All Fools, printed in 1605, was prob- 
ably produced in 1599; and about this time he 
wrote othei plays, which have perished. In 1598 
he completed Marlowe’s unfinished poem, Hero and 
Leander. The first of his Hotneric tran^ations 
was Sevm Books of the Iliads of Homer (1598). It 
♦is a translation of books i. ii. vii.-xi., and is 
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wilt ten in iliyined v'eiises of fouiteeii syllables. The 
dedicatoiy epistle to the Earl of Essex admirably 
illustrates the writei’s dignified temper. Later in 
1598 he published Achilles^ Shield, tianslated from 
the eighteenth book of the Iliad. In this transla- 
tion he used rhymed verses of ten syllables, the 
metie that he afterwards employed in his render- 
ing of the Odyssey. It was not until 1610 or there- 
abouts that he published Homer, Frince of Poets : 
inmslated according to the Greeke in twelve Bookes 
of his Iliads, mth a fine dedicatory epistle in veise 
to Piince Heniy. The complete translation of The 
Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, in rhymed veises 
of foul teen syllables, appealed in 1611. In the 
Preface to the Header he states that the last twelve 
books had been tianslated in less than fifteen 
weeks. Having finished the Iliad, he set to work 
on the Odyssey, and in 1616 appeared The Whole 
Wor/iS of Homer, Piince of Poets, in his Iliads and 
Odysseys, which was followed (about 1624) by The 
Croicne of all Homer* s Workes, BatrachomyomacMa, 
or the Battaile of Frogs and Mice His Hymns and 
Epigi ams.^ In spite of all haishnesses, obscurities, 
and conceits, Chapman’s translation of Homer is a 
noble achievement. He was not a profound scholar, 
and has often missed the sense where a sehoolbov 
could set him right. But the work is instinct witlEi 
life, full of heat and energy. By his contempoiaiies 
— Jonson, Drayton, Daniel, and the rest— it was 
applauded, and in later days it has never lacked 
admiiers. Pope acknowledged its meiits ; Cole- 
ridge declared that it was such a poem as Homei 
might have wiitten if he had lived in England in 
the time of Elizabeth; Lamb admiied it enthusi- 
astically ; and Keats wrote a famous sonnet in its 
praise. While he was busy with his Homeiic 
labouis, Chapman was also writing for the stage. 
He joined J onson and Maiston in the composition 
of Eastward Ho (1605), and in 1606 published a 
graceful comedy. The Gentleman Usher. In 1607 
^peaied Bussy d* Amhois a Tragedie; and The 
Jievenge of Bussy d*Ambois followed in 1613. 
These tragedies contain much inarticulate bombast 
inteimingled with exalted poetry. Heavy and un- 
dramatic though they were, they held the stage for 
many years by reason of their impassioned earnest- 
ness. Two other tragedies. The Conspiracie and 
Tragedie of Charles, Buie of Byron are also 

undiamatic, but abound in fine poetiy. Lamb was 
of opinion that of all the Elizabethan dramatists 
Chapman came neaiest to Shakespeaie ‘in the 
descriptive and didactic, in passages which aie 
less puiely dramatic.’ Chapman’s other plays are 
The May Day (1611), The Widow's Tears (1612), 
and C(Bsar and Pompey (1631). Two posthu- 
mous tragedies, publisned in 1654, Alphonsvs and 
Eevenge for Honour, bear his name, but their 
authorship is uncertain. The Ball, a comedy, and 
Tragedie of Chahot were published in 1639 as 
the joint work of Chapman and Shirley. Among 
Chapman’s non-dramatic works are Enthymim 
Eaptus (1609), Petrarch's Seven Penitentiall 
Psalmes (1612), The Divine Poem of Musceus 
(1616), and The Georgicks of Hesiod (1618). 
Chapman died in the parish of St Giles’s in the 
Fields, 12th May 1634. Wood describes him ‘ as a 
person of reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
qualities rarely meetnm in a poet.’ He was sewer 
m ordinary to Prince Bfenry from about 1604 to the 
prince’s death (1612); but was imprisoned, with 
Jonson, for a supposed insult to the Scots in East- 
ward Ho. The passage complained of, at least as 
it h^ come down to us, is laudatory on the whole. 
Much of his later life seems to have been spent in 
poverty. See Parrott’s edition of his original works 
flJid Swinburne’s Contemporaries of 
Shalcespeare ( 1919 ). 

Cliapoiie, Hester (1727-1801), daughter of 


Thomas Mulso, was born at Twywell, Northamp- 
tonshire. She wrote for the Mambler (No 10), 
Adventwcr, and Gentleman's Magazine, and soon 
became known to a literary ciicle, including 
Richardson; but she is now chiefly remembered 
by her Letters on the Improvement of the Mind 
( 1772 ). She married in 1760, but next year was left 
a widow. See her JVoiks with Life (4 vols. 1807) 

Cliapped Hands, a form of inflammation of 
the skin of the hack of the hands characteii&ed by 
abnoinial dryness and roughness, with the foima- 
tion of cracks or fi&suies. It is caused by ex- 
posure to cold, and can geneially be pi evented oi 
cnied by caiefully diying the hands after they 
aie washed, and applying glycerine, vaseline, oi 
other simple ointment. The hands should also be 
protected in cold weather by waim gloves. 

Cliappell, William, F.S.A., the authoi of 
the most learned woik on ancient English music, 
was bom Novembei 20, 1809. Most of his life he 
lived in London, wheie he was for some yeais a 
member of a gieat music publishing house. His 
first work of importance was A Collection of 
National English Airs, consisting of Ancient 
Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes (2 vols. [1838-40]). 
This work, which contained 245 aiis, ultimately 
grew into the greatei and entiiely lewiitten work, 
containing ovei 400 aiis, le-haimonised on a con- 
sistent plan by Macfairen, Popular Music of 
the Olden Time; a Collection <d Ancient Songs, 
Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustiatwe of the 
National Music of England (2 vols. 1855-59; now 
ed. by Wooldridge, 1893). The first volume, con- 
taining 200 airs, is a complete collection of English 
aiis, so far as known, down to the leign of (Dliailes 
I. ; the second is rather a selection, containing, 
however, all the moie interesting or important aiis 
of later date. Mr Chappell took a principal pait in 
the foundation in 1840 of the Musical Antiquaiian 
Society and the Peicy Society, and edited some 
of Dowland’s songs for the foimer and seveial lare 
collections for the latter. He published a few 
papeis in the Archmologia, contributed invaluable 
notes to Hales and Furnivall’s repiint of the Percy 
Polio MS. (1867-68), and annotated the fiist thiee 
volumes (1869-79) of the Ballad Society edition of 
The Boxhurghe Ballads (continued by his friend Mr 
Eb&woith). Ml Chappell published in 1874 the 
first volume of a History of Music. He died in 
London, 20th August 1888. 

Chapray a town in Bihar, on the Gogra, 1 mile 
above its confluence with the Ganges. It is capital 
of the district of Saran. Pop. ( 1911 ) 42,373. 

Chaptal, Jean Antoine, Comte de Chante- 
LOTTP, Flench statesman and chemist, was bom 
at Nogaret, Lozfere, 4th June 1756, and studied at 
Montpellier, where in 1781 the states of Langue- 
doc founded for him a chair of Chemistiy. A con- 
siderable fortune left him by his uncle he devoted 
to the establishment of works for the manufacture 
of mineral acids, alum, soda, &c. He was made a 
member of the Institute in 1798, and in 1800 Min- 
ister of the Interior. He resigned in 1804, but in 
1811 was made a count by the emperor. During 
the Hundred Days he was a minister of state and 
director of commerce and manufactures ; after the 
Restoration he withdrew into private life, hut was 
admitted to the chamber of peers by Louis XVIII. 
in 1819. He died in Paris, 30th July 1832. 
Chapter. See Canon, Cathedral. 

Chapter-house (pr. salle capitulaire), the 
building in which the monks and canons of monastic 
establiahments, and the dean and prebendaries 
of cathedral and cellmate churches, meet for the 
management of the amiirs of their order or society 
(see Cathedral). Chapter-houses frequently ex- 
i Mbit the most elaborate architectural adornment, 
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as, for example, those of Yoik, Southwell, and 
Wells. The oiiginal stained-glass windows lemain 
at Y oik, and ai e of exquisite beauty. On the walls 
of that of Westminster the oiiginal painting has 
been discovered. Chaptei -houses are of vaiious 
foims those at Yoik and Westminster aie 
octagonal; those at Oxford, Exetei, Canterbuiy, 



Chapter-house, York. 


Gloucester, &c. aie parallelogiams ; Lichfield is an 
oblong octagon ; Lincoln, a decagon ; and Worces- 
ter a circle. In Prance the chapter-house is gener- 
ally square. They are always contiguous to the 
church, and aie not generally placed to the west 
of the transepts. They sometimes open into the 
church, or are entered by a passage, but are moie 
frequently in connection -svith the cloisters. In 
some instances there are arches oi windows between 
the chapter-house and the cloisters to enable those 
standing in the latter to hear what goes on in the 
chapter mouse. A stone seat on a raised step gener- 
ally runs round the apartment. Chapter-houses 
were often used as places of sepulture, and have 
sometimes crypts under them, as at Wells and 
Westminster. 

Chapultepec, a rock 2 miles SW. of the city 
of Mexico, rising to a height of 150 feet, and 
crowned by a castle, which was erected by the 
Spanish viceroy in 1785 on the site of the palace 
of Montezuma. 

€har9 a fish. See Chare. 

€hara» The Charophytes or Stoneworts are a 
small OTOup of common aquatic plants found grow- 
ing in large tufts, or even covering large expanses 
on the bottoms of fresh- water ponds and shallow 
lakes, brackish or even salt-water lagoons, &c., and 
of which the systematic position has undergone the 
most extraordinary and instructive vicissitudes. 
The early botanists, with K. Bauhin, had no hesita- 
tion in describing them as horsetails (Equisetum). 
In 1719 Vaillant proposed for them a separate genus 
i(Chara), while Linnaeus, although at first disposed 
to regard them as Algae, as their habitat suggests, 
decided that the small red male reproductive^ody 
must be a stamen, and the larger green female one 
a pistil, and accordingly placed them as fiowering 
plants among the Monoecia Monandria. His pupils 


at most ventured to iemo\e these to the Monandiia 
Monogyma^ while De Jussieu regarded them as a 
genus of NaiadacefB (q v ), an order of monocoty- 
ledonous aquatics with much reduced flowers. In 
similar opinions he was followed by De Candolle 
and other eminent systematists : and it was not until 
1851 that a careful i e-examination of their structure 
and mode of reproduction by Thuiet finallv dis- 
proved the phaneiogamous view, and established 
their cryptogamic nature. Since that time the 
gioup has attracted great attention, and is now' on 
grounds of peculiar instiuctiveness, both morpho- 
logical and physiological, one of the 
classical toims usually presented to 
the beginner, not only in crvpto- 
gamic botany, but general biology. 

Commencing with the vegeta- 
tive system, we find this apparently 
consisting of a stem with legulai 
whoils of leaves arising at defrnite 
points (nodes) of the stem. The 
internodes, or distances between 
these, are at fiist considerable ; 
but as we approach the apex these 
are shorter and shorter, and at 
length we lose si^ht of them in 
the crowded terminal bud. The 
resemblance to a young shoot of 
Equisetum is so far satisfactory, 
and the mineial incrustation (in 
some species so abundant as to 
lead to the substitution of the 
plant for scouiing metal) appears 
to confiim this. The incrustation, Tig i. 
however, is calcareous, not silice- Shoot of Chara. 
ous Even under iiiicioscopic ex- 
amination we may at fiist sympathise with the 
old observers, and seem to see in the stem a 
multicellular stiuctuie, even a cortex ; nay, to 
see under our veiy eyes the actual circulation of 
the sap. More careful scrutiny, however, enables 
us to repeat the work of later and more accurate 
observers. We see that this movement is not the 
ciiculation of the sap in a stem, but a streaming of 
the protoplasm within what is simply a single 
enormous cell stretching from one node to the 
next (see Cell). The apparent cortex is a single 
layer of cells 
covering this 
internodalcell; 
and the whole 
veget ative 
structure is un- 
ravelled Avhen 
we roughly drs- 
sect out the 
terminal bud, 
harden, stain 
and imbed this 
in paraffin, and 
thus cut a fine 
longitudinal 
section (fig. 2). 

An apical cell 
is seen which 
continually 
segments off a 
lower one; this 
divides (still 
tiansversely to the axis) into tw’'o new ones; and 
the lower of these henceforth steadily lengthens 
as the infcemodal cell, while the upper undergoes 
repeated division, until a plate of nodal cells 
is formed. In the simpler genus Nitella the inter- 
node thus consists of a single naked cell ; in the 
higher Chara this is inclosed hy the so-called cortex, 
a layer of smaller cells proceeding from the nodes, 
and formed from the basal cells of the lateral axes ; 
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and itself showing a minor nodal and in tei nodal 
arrangement. In all cases, fiom the nodal cells 
theie divide off, parallel to the outer surface of the 
stem, a new set of apical cells, which proceed, like 
the parent one, to form the ‘ leaves,’ reproducing, 
that is to say, the stem structure, uirtil they lose 
the power of division, and end in a srngle enlarged 
vegetative cell. A branch may arise from a new 
formed apical cell cut oft rn the axrl of the oldest 
‘ leaf ’ of any whorl, while the so-called roots, which 
fix the plant in the mud, are produced from the 
superficial cells of burred nodes. They are seg- 
mented and branched Irke the axis. 

The apparently very^ complex and characteristic 
reproductrve organs arise also at the nodes of the 
stem or leaves, in positions and numbers varying 
with the specres. Commencing with the female 
(fig. 3a), which arises in the position of a branch, 

we find this to 
be obviously a 
shortened and 
modified oire. 
Its apical cell 
forms only an 
internode and 
node, then ceases 
division, and be- 
comes enlarged 
and filled with a 
store of starch 
and other re- 
serve material 
to form an egg- 
cell ; while tfo 
spirally wound 
tubes inclosmg 
this are readily 
seen to be a 
Fig. 3.— Node, bearing reproductive mere modrfica- 
organs : tion of the fami- 

a, Mature ; 6, developing The upper liar cortex. In 
in each ease IS the female. i^^le appa- 

ratus, or anther- 

idium, the branch structure is further modified • its 



apical cell similarly remains all but sessile, forming 
only a short node and inteinode ; but segmentation 
now begins, thus recalling the behaviour of a nodal 
cell — with which, in having below it an internodal, 
and not as in the case of the egg-cell, a nodal cell 
(fig. 3&), it so far corresponds. Eight quadrant- 
like cells are formed, but these now segment off 
new cells in the interior of the spherical mass, and 
in the growth and development of these the nodal 
and internodal alternation of ordinary vegetative 
CTOw’th can still be traced. Soon, however, a num- 
ber of long segmented filaments are developed, and 
the protoplasm of these undergoes rejuvenescence, 
and becomes modified into a ciliated spermatozoid. 
When the reproductive organs are ripe, the anther-t 
idium (or propeily antheiidiophoi'e) is easily 
broken, and its filaments spread free in the water ; 
the spermatozoids escape in a myriad, and some 
reach the egg-cell of tlie oogonium by means of 
a small opemng that; is left in the ^oiona which 
ends the spirally wound wail ot the oogonium. 
After a period of rest, the fertilised ovum ger- 
minates, producing, however, not directly a new 
Ohara plant, but a simple filament of cells called 
a pio-embryo, of which one cell segments into a 
node, and the oldest cell of this becomes the growing 
point of the new plant. A few species aie dioecious, 
but as a rule the Chaiophytes aie monoecious. 

The affin^ies and systematic position of the gioup 
^®'®^^^©'^®^bdfor discussion, although now 
withmnaiTOwer limits thanfoimeiiy ; granting that 
they are a very aberrant group of thallophytes, 
some syste^tists have insisted on their lesem- 
blance to the axchegoniate ciyptogams (see Vecje- 


TABLE Kingdom). Affinities with the mosses 
must be i ejected. Probably they aie deiived fiom 
the gieen algse; in some lespects thev lesemble 
the brown algae. The fruits of wdiat seem to 
have been Charophytes occur in the Jurassic and 
Wealden, if not earlier, and ordinaiy Charophyta 
are abundant in the Tertiary strata. See Gioves 
and Bullock- Webstei, British Chatophyta (vol. 1, 
1920; vol 2, 1924). 

Oharacinlddo. See Salmonid.®:. 

Character, a form of literatuie, generally in 
prose, consisting of a short and highly finished de- 
scription of a type of human character, with ex- 
amples of what a man of such a type might be 
expected to say or do in various situations. The 
extraordinary development of this form in modem 
literature began with Isaac Casaubon’s edition of 
the brilliant ‘ Characters ’ attributed to Theo- 
phrastus. Joseph Hall led the way in English, 
but he did little more than translate and adapt 
Theophrastus. Overbury, Breton, Eaile, Butler, 
and hundreds of others followed. Cliaracteis of 
places, objects, and abstract qualities w’-ere written. 
The Theophrastian model was gradually depaited 
from, and the character essay became a close- 
packed mass of conceits. Earle, however, has in- 
sight and humanity, and Breton a delicate humour. 
Satire tended to take the character form ; and the 
comedy of humonrs was so near allied that Jonson 
introduced some of his plays with characters of lus 
persons, and made them speak full-length character- 
essays on one another. The character influenced 
the subsequent development of the essay, and 
through it that of the novel. For the gieat French 
character essayist, see La Bruyere. 

Characteristic. See Logarithms. 

Character to Servant. The master is under 
no legal obligation, either in England or in Scot- 
land, to ^ve a character to his servant, however 
long, faithfully, or efficiently he may have seived 
him ; but, if given, the character must be such as 
the master honestly believes to be true. If the 
character is given in good faith, the fact that it 
contains statements "vmicn are libellous will not 
render the master liable in damages ; for such a 
communication is clearly privileged. Even if it turn 
out that the master was mistgJcen in some of his 
statements, a character still has the protection of 
a privileged communication. On the other hand, 
if a master, out of anger or ill-feeling agamst the 
servant, gives a servant a bad character when 
he knows the servant deserves a good one, he 19 
acting maliciously, and all privilege is lost. So, 
too, if from any wrong motive he makes state- 
ments about the character or work of the servant 
which he does not know to he true, or in utter 
recklessness whether they be true or false, this is 
tantamount to malice, and prevents the character 
from having the protection afforded to privileged 
communications. 

The uttering of a forged ‘character’ or testi- 
monial is an offence at common law. 

By an Act of 1792 (32 Geo. III. chap. 66), any 
person personating a master, and thus giving a false 
character to a servant, or asserting in writing that 
a servant has been hired for any period of time or m 
any capacity, contra^ to truth, commits an offence 
punishable on conviction with a fine of £20. The 
same penalty is also provided by the act in the 
case or a person, offering himself as a servant, pre- 
tending to have served where he has not served, or 
producing a forged certificate of character or alter- 
ing a certificate formerly ^ven. It is doubtful 
whether this act applies to Scotland. 

Charade is an amusement which consists in 
dividing a word into its component syllables, or 
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letters, predicating something of each and of the * 
whole, and asking the reader or listener to guess 
the word. As a specimen of the charade depend- 
ing upon syllables we adduce the following : 

‘My fi^st IS ploughed foi vaiious reasons, and giam is, fie- 
quently buiied iii it to little purpose My second is neither 
riches nor honours, yet the torniei would geneially be given for 
it, and the latter are often tasteless without it My whole 
applies equally to spring, suninier, autumn, and winter; and 
both fish and flesh, praise and censuie, mirth and melancholy, 
are the better foi being in it. A.ns. Season ’ 

As a specimen of the second class, we take : 

Quatie nienibres font tout inon bien, 

Mon derniei vaut nion tout, et niou tout lie vaut rieii. 

The word is ziro. 

But besides charades of this nature there is 
another kind rather popular at evening-parties— 
the acted charade. Half-a-dozen or so of the com- 
pany letire and select a certain word; let us sup- 
pose Memento. The next thing done is to take 
the first syllable, Me, and arrange a little scene 
and dialogue, each member taking a certain part. 
This being accomplished, the amateur actois 
return to the drawing-room, and commence their 
performance, the rest of the company constituting 
the spectators. Care is taken to mention conspicu- 
ously, and yet not obtrusively, in the course of the 
dialogue, the word Me, which is the subject of the 
scene. On its conclusion, they repeat the process 
for the syllables Men and To, and for the whole 
word Memento. The company are then asked to 
guess the word. 

Charadriidse^ a large family of birds, placed 
among the so-called Grallatoies, including about 
120 species, distiihuted throughout the world, and 
especially fiequenting the miores of lakes and 
rivers. They lun and fly with equal success, are 
often seen in migratory nocks, use simple excava- 
tions for nests, and feed, often at night, on worms, 
insects, molluscs, and amphibians. Plovers (q.v., 
Charadrius), Oyster-catchers (Hsematopus), Turn- 
stones (Strepsilas), Crocodile-birds (Pluvianus), 
and Sandpipers (.^gialitis) are good examples of 
the family. 

Charbon. See Antheax. 

Charbou Roux. See Charcoal (Wood). 
Charcoal is a term most frequently applied to 
charred wood, or coal produced By chariing wood, 
Foimerly, charcoal was the name for charied sea- 
coal or mineial coal; and the word is popularly 
used for the caihonaceous lesidue of vegetable, 
animal, or mineial substances when they have 
undergone smotheied combustion. 

Animal Charcoal, Bone-black, or Ivory- 
black, IS prepared from bones ( residue of the glue 
and gelatine industries) by heating in close retorts 
till they undergo destructive distillation, when com- 
bustible gases and water, the vapours of various 
salts of ammonia, and oil, are given off, and bone- 
black is left in the retoi-t. It is generally reduced 
to coaise grains from about the size of small peas 
down to large pin-heads, and is extensively used in 
the arts for decolourising liquids, such as the syrup 
of sugar, and solutions of argol (impure cream of 
tartar) and of the alkaloids, as also in Filters 
(q.v.) for separating chemical impurities from 
water. The general mode of using the bone-black 
is to allow the coloured liquid to percolate through 
a layer of the charcoal, when all colour is arrested, 
and the syrup or water runs clear and colourless 
fiom under the stratum of charcoal. This power 
of absorbing colouring matters is also observable in 
vegetable (peat or wood) charcoal, hut not to such 
an extent as in hone-black. The application of 
heat to the liquids before filtration greatly facili- 
tates the decolourisation, and where Hie volume of 
liquid to he operated upon is not great, the most 
expeditious method is to boil the liquid and bone- 


black together, and then stiain through lilteiing- 
paper or cloth. The composition of bone-black in 
100 paits is 10 of pure charcoal, associated with 90 
of earthy salts — ^i.e. in the proportion of one of 
puie charcoal in 10 of the commercial bone black. 
The power of absorbing colours appears to be due 
to the poiosity of the substance, and is not lesident 
simply in the pure chaicoal ; indeed, the eaithy 
matters (piincipally phosphate of lime and caibori- 
ate of lime) can be dissolved out of the bone-black 
by dilute hydrochloiic acid, and the pure charcoal 
thus obtained only possesses about one-thiid the 
decolomising power of the total amount of hone- 
black it was obtained fiom. Thus, if 100 paits of 
ordinaiy bone-black have the power of aiiesting 
the colour from ten volumes of a given coloured 
liquid, then the 10 paits of pure charcoal which can 
be obtained fiom the 100 parts of hone-black will 
be found to decolourise only three volumes of the 
same coloured liquid ; so that it is appaient the 
eaithy matters in the bone-black influence and 
increase the absoiption of the colouring matter, 
and thus lender a given weight of the chaicoal of 
greater commercial value. When syiup of sugar 
and othei liquids have been lun thiough bone- 
black for some time, the pores of the latter appear 
to get clogged with the colour, and the claiiijing 
influence ceases, and then the bone-black lequiies 
to undergo the process of revivification, which con- 
sists in reheating it carefully in ovens, or iron pipes 
inclosed in a furnace, when the absoibed coloui is 
charred, and the hone-black can be of service once 
again as an arrester of colour. After seveialre- 
buinings, the bone-black becomes of veiy inferior 
absorptive quality, and is then disposed of for the 
manufacture of hone-ash and dissolved bones ( see 
Bone Manures). Its use has heen much dim- 
inished by the development of cheaper and easier 
methods of decolouring and purifying liquids. It 
has a great power of absorbing odours, and can 
thus he employed where animal matter is passing 
into a state of active putrefaction. 

Wood Charcoal is the most impoitant, though 
not the purest kind of Carbon (q.v.). Wood con- 
sists of caibon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the last 
two being in the propoition to form water. When 
heated in the open air, it burns completely away, 
with the exception of a small white ash ; but if the 
supply of air be limited, only the moie volatile 
matters burn away, and most of the carbon lemains. 
This is the principle of the process of charcoal- 
burning in countries where wood is abundant. 
Billets of wood are built up vertically in two or 
three rows into a large conical heap, which is 
covered over with tuS or moistened charcoal - 
ash, and holes left at the bottom for the an to 
get in. An open space is also left in the middle 
of the heap to serve as a flue. The heap is set 
on fire by putting burning wood into the top 
of the central opening. The combustion pro- 
ceeds gradually from the top to the bottom, and 
horn the centre to the outside of the heap ; and 
as the cential portions burn away, fresh wood 
is continually thrown in at the top, so as to 
keep the heap quite full. The smoke is thick and 
white when the process is going on properly ; if it 
becomes thin, and especially if a blue flame ap- 
peals, the wood is burning away too fast, and the 
combustion must he checked by closing the holes 
at the bottom, or by heaping fiesh a^es on the 
top and sides. As soon as the combustion is com- 
pleted, the heap is completely covered with turf or 
ashes, and left to cool for two or three days. It is 
then taken to pieces, and the portions still hot aie 
cooled by throwing water or sand upon them. It 
is found that 100 parts of wood yield on the average 
from 61 to 65 parts by measme, or 24 parts by 
weight, of charcoal. The charcoal thus prepared 
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is the best suited for fuel. In England a large 
quantity of charcoal is obtained in the dry dis- 
tillation of wood in cast-iron cylinders, for the pre- 
paration of crude acetic acid. The charcoal tlms 
prepared is preferable for making gunpowder, but 
lb inferior for other purposes. A peculiar kind of 
charcoal of a reddish-brown colour,^ and hence 
termed charbon roux or red charcoal, is frequently 
prepared for the manufacture of the gunpowder 
used for sporting purposes, by subjecting wood in 
iron cylinders to the action of superheated steam 
under a pressure of two atmospueres. Powder 
made with this charcoal absorbs moisture more 
rapidly than ordinary gunpowder. 

The general properties of wood-charcoal are, that 
it is black and brittle, and retains the form of the 
wood fiom which it is derived; it is insoluble in 
water, infusible and non-volatile in the most in- 
tense heat ; its power of condensing gases is 
noticed under Carbon (q.v.) ; and from its power of 
destroying bad smells it has been regarded as 
possessing considerable antiseptic properties. It is 
frequently stated that charcoal is a bad conductor 
of heat, but a good conductor of electricity. These 
properties depend upon the nature of the charcoal, 
the lighter wood, such as willow, yielding a porous 
charcoal, with little power of conducting heat or 
electricity ; while boxwood yields a very compact 
charcoal, which is a good conductor of heat and 
electricity, and is admirably adapted for the exhi- 
bition of the electric light. Charcoal never consists 
entirely of pure carbon, the degree of purity vary- 
ing directly with the temperature at which it is 
formed; thus, charcoal charred at 480® (249® C.) 
contains 65 per cent, of carbon, while that charred 
at 750® (399® C.) contains 80, and that charred at 
2730® (1499® C.) contains 96 ; but the loss of char- 
coal occasioned by these high temperatures is veiy 
great, the percentage yield of charcoal correspond- 
ing to these temperatures being 60, 20, and 16. 

The uses of wood-charcoal are numerous and 
extensive. It is very largely employed as a fuel, 
taking the same place in many countries that coal 
occupies here. From its being proof against all 
ordinary chemical agencies, superficial charring is 
often employed to protect wood from decay, as in 
the case of fence-posts, of telegraph poles, or of 
piles which are driven into mud or into the beds of 
rivers to serve as foundations. With the same 
design it is not unusual to char the interior of tubs 
and casks destined to hold liquids. In a finely- 
divided state it is commonly regarded, as has been 
already stated, as an antiseptic ; and there is no 
doubt that the offensive effiuvia from animal 
matter in an advanced stage of putrefaction dis- 
appear when the putrefying substance is covered 
with a layer of charcoal ; but in reality the decay 
goes on, without the emission of any odour, till at 
len^h the whole of the carbon is dissipated as 
carbonic acid gas, and the hydrogen as water, 
while the nitrogen remains as nitric acid. It 
has been shown that the action consists in a rapid 
process of oxidation, dependent upon the power 
which finely-divided charcoal possesses of condens- 
ing oxygen. In a finely-divided state, charcoal not 
only condenses gases to a marvellous extent, but 
has the power of absorbing colouring matters, bitter 
principles, &c. ; and hence it is of extensive use in 
the laboratory. From the rapidity of its absorbing 
action, the use of a respirator filled with charcofid 
has been suggested to protect the mouth and 
nostrils in an mfected atmosphere; trays of pow- 
dered wood-charcoal in dissecting-rooms, in the 
wards of hospitals, and in situations where putres- 
cent animal mattca: is present, exert a most bene- 
ficial infinence in sweetening the atmosphere, by 
absorbing and decomposing the offensive gases. 
Charcoal is accordingly valuable in Mters, not only 


foi decolourisipg purposes, but likewise for assist- 
ing in purifying water for domestic use. It is also 
successfully used to prevent the escajie of noxious 
vapours at the ventilating openings of sewers, 
as it a.llows the free passage of air, but condenses 
the offensive effluvia in its pore>s, where they are 
destroyed by^ a process of oxidation. Besides its 
employment in the manufacture of gunpowder it 
has many applications in the arts. In medicine it 
is used to destroy fetor, applied in the form of 
powder or poultice to gangrenous sores, ulcers, 
&c. ; it is also largely employed in tooth-powders. 
In indigestion accompanied by flatulence it may 
be given in doses of two or three teaspoonfuls sus- 
pended in water, or as charcoal-biscuits (see 
Biscuits). For the charcoal blacks, see Black. 

Charcot, Jean Martin ( 1825-93), pathologist, 
was born at Morvan (in Nibvre), studied at Paris, 
where he became a professor, doctor at the Sal- 
pStri5re hospital, and a member of the Institute. 
He contributed much to our knowledge of clironic 
and nervous diseases, their diagnosis and pathology, 
and made hypnotism a scientific study. 

Chard, a municipal borough of Somersetshire, 
15 miles SSE of Taunton ; pop. 4300. 

Chardin, Jean Baptiste Simii:on (1699-1779), 
was an eminent Parisian still life and genre painter. 
See books by Schefer (1905) and Furst (1911). 

Chardin^ Sir John ( 1643-1713), tiaveller, was 
born in Paris, traded in jewels in India, Persia, 
Armenia, Turkey, and published his Voyages (4 vols.) 
in 1686-1711. To escape persecution as a Protes- 
tant, he settled in England in 1681, became court- 
jeweller, was knighted, and for some years lived in 
Holland as agent of the East India Company. 

Charente, a department of France, formed 
chiefly out of the old province of Angoumois; 
area, 2285 sq. m. ; pop. (1866) 378,218; (1921) 
316,279. It IS generally level, with granite off- 
shoots of the Limousin range in the north, and 
chalk-hills in the south, abounding in marine de- 
posits ; and it is watered by the river Charente and 
its tributaries, with the rivers Vienne and Bronne. 
The hills are in many places clad with chestnut 
forests. The climate is generally mild and healthy, 
and a sixth of the surface is devoted to vines, which 
flourish in the dry, hot limestone soil. The wines 
grown are spirituous and fiery in flavour, and 
are chiefly distilled into brandy, which forms the 
most important of the exports. Truffles grow 
abundantly in several parts. The principal manu- 
factures besides brandy are paper, leather, felt, 
and pottery. Charente is divided into the five 
arrondissements of Angoul6me, Cognac, Ruffec, 
Barbezieux, and Confolens. Angoul5me is the 
chief town. 

Charente-Inf^rieure, a maritime depart- 
ment of France, foimed principally from the former 
provinces of Saintonge, Aunis, and a small portion 
of Poitou. The Bay of Biscay washes its western 
boundary. Area, 2625 sq. m. Pop. (1866) 479,629; 
(1921 ) 418,310. It is watered on its boundaries by 
the Sbvre-Niortaise and the Gironde, and in the 
centre by the navigable Charente and the coast- 
stream Seudre. The surface is level ; the soil, near 
the coast protected from the sea by dikes, is mostly 
chalky and sandy, but very fertile. The commerce 
is mainly in brandy and sea-salt ; the evaporation 
from the salt-marshes from which the latter is 
taken renders some parts of the coast very un- 
healthy. The oyster and pilchard fislieiies are 
important. The chief harbours are those of Roche- 
fort and Tonnay-Charente. La Rochelle is the 
chief town. 

Charenton-le-Poilts a town in the French 
department of Seine, on the right bank of the 
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Marne, 4 miles SE. of Pans. The bridge over the 
river, which is important from a military point 
of view, is defended by two forts forming a part 
of the fortifications of Paris. At the other side 
of the livei is the National Lunatic Asylum. Pop. 
21,000 

Charge is the exposition of the law made by 
the judge to the jury, in which he comments on 
the evidence and instructs the jury as to the appli- 
cation of the law to the facts. Charge is also the 
exhortation of a bishop or archdeacon to the clei^. 

Charge d’ Affaires is a fourth-class diplo- 
matic agent, accredited, not to the soverei^, 
but to the department for foreign affairs ; he also 
holds his credentials only from the minister. See 
Ambassador. 

Chariotf in ancient times a kind of carriage : 
upon two wheels used both in peace and in war. 
The Roman form, the curruSy was entered from 
behind, was closed in front and uncovered. It was 
drawn by two, three, or four horses, and carried 
either one or two persons, both standing. The 
word higa is often applied to a two-horse chariot 
for battle or for racing; triga was a name for a 
chariot drawn by three horses yoked abreast, of 
which two drew from the pole ; while the gwidriga 
was drawn by four horses abreast, the two centre 
ones [jugaUs) only yoked, the two outside ones 
{funates) being attached by ropes. The last was 
a form common in the racing chariot of the 
circus, and in processions. The currus triumphalis^ 
in which the Roman generals rode during their 
triumphal entrance into the city, was a chariot 
of particular form, being quite round and without 
any side open, while its panels were richly decorated 
with carvings in ivory. The Roman writers speak 
of the use among the Britons and some other foreign 
nations of war-chariots carrying iron blades or 
scythes fixed to the end of the pole and axle-tree. 
The war-chariot of the Homeric heroes (^arma) was 
somewhat lighter than the Roman currus^ being 
partly formed of open rail- work instead of panel- 
ling. The oldest war-chariots of which we read are 
those of Pharaoh ( Exodus, xiv. 7 ). All the eastern 
nations used them, and many Assyrian tablets 
represent heroes, such as Sennacherib or Esarhad- 
don, riding in triumph at the head of their armies 
in chariots much heavier but otherwise not unlike 
the Roman forms of chariots with which we are 
familiar. Two fine four-wheeled chariots with rich 
ornamentation in bronze- work were dug up by Dv 
Petersen in a peat-bog in Jutland in 1881 and 1883, 
and dated by him a hundred years before Christ. 
See Assyria. 

Charities are associations by which peisons in 
the community, out of their common love or con- 
sideiation, arrange that charitable acts, supported 
by their own free-will and effort, shall be done 
to the community or some class of its members 
continuously. Charities are of two kinds; (1) 
endovred; (2) voluntary. An endowed charity 
derives its income from the assignation of the 
property of a single individual to some definite 
and lasting purpose ; a voluntary chaxdty obtains 
its resources from the voluntary gifts (subscriptions, 
bequests, &c.) of a number of individuals with 
^ some common end in view. 

Charities, endowed and voluntary, have certain 
characteristics in common. (1) They spring from 
love, though, except in the remote sense that they 
must be in accord with public policy, no legal 
connection is recognised between ‘a charity’ and 
the so-called virtue. (2) Their object is the com- 
mon good. (3) They are essentially associations, 
though in the case of an endowed charity the 
element of association is limited to the appoint- 
ment of trustees and administrators to continue 


the payment of the bequest. (4) They enjoy 
continuity of existence : in an endowed charity 
trusteeship passes on to suceessois ; in a voluntary 
charity the members of one generation take up the 
responsibilities of their predecessors, and continuity 
may legally be assured under the Companies Act, 
1867, and the Friendly Societies Act, 1896. (6) 
They are by natuie independent of aid from the 
state-— distinct, that is to say, from institutions or 
societies supported out of rates and taxes payable on 
compulsion. Points of contact with the activities 
of the state of course there must be, and in pi actice 
no hard-and-fast line can be diawn. Tims, in the 
United States, in New Zealand, and in certain 
cases in Australia state gi-ants are made to bodies 
inherently charitable. In this way, however, diffi- 
culties of administration have been found to arise, 
while the result has been generally detrimental to 
the sustentation of charitable elfoit. In England 
the problem has been differently met ; homes and 
other institutions, suitable for state purposes, are 
certified by the authorities, and payment made by 
them for the care and maintenance of persons for 
whom they obtain admission; at the same time, 
fiom the other side as it were, there has been a 
growing tendency to the appointment of voluntary 
committees to manage certain branches of quasi- 
chaiitable government work. 

Endowed Charities . — The Charitable Uses Act 
of Elizabeth (43, chap. 4) still furnishes the 
definition of the scope of endowed ‘charities.’ 
This is now generally reduced to four headings: 
(1) the relief of poverty and disability, including 
relief in sickness ; ( 2 ) the aid of children v ho are 
under legal disabilities; (3) the promotion of le- 
ligion ; and (4) the benefit of the public. 

The law relating to endowed charities is em- 
bodied in the main in the English Charitable Trusts 
Acts, 1853 to 1869, and in the Moitmain and 
Charitable Uses Acts. The former were the out- 
come of much investigation by commissioners be- 
tween 1819 and 1837, and a commission of 1849 ; 
the latter contain the modem application of the 
laws of Mortmain. That the morte mam or dead 
hand should hold land was, and in a measure is 
still, held to be contrary to the public good. The 
presumption of the law, so far as land is concerned, 
is still in favour of the living hand ; and all kinds 
of property may be disposed of in favour of charity, 
excepting lands and tenements and hereditaments. 
These, if left to a charity by will, subject to the 
needs of the charity for the actual occupation 
of the land, have to be sold, though^ the money 
realised by the sale remains to the charity. 

Of the four headings mentioned above under 
the Charitable Uses Act of Elizabeth, the second, 
except apprenticeship not directly connected with 
schools and education, is now merged in the 
duties of the Board of Education. The others 
fall within the functions of the Charity Commis- 
sion. The commission was appointed to safeguard 
the property of the charities, to supervise the 
development of their estates, to provide a more 
simple process for these purposes and for the 
appointment of trustees than used to be available 
in the Court of Chancery, and to provide by 
schemes for the adjustment of the resources of 
charities, when the objects for which tliey were 
established had become obsolete. In all these 
ways it has been of great service. Its direct 
intervention is limited, however, to charities hav- 
ing an income of less than £50 a year. In other 
cases it can only act on the invitation of the 
trustees of the charitY. For the preservation 
of the estates of charities, an official trustee of 
charity lauds was appointed under the Act of 1853, 
to hold such property as a bare trustee on the 
charities’ behalf; there aie also official trustees 
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of chaiitable funds to hold stock and securities 
on the same conditions. 

The adjustment of the chaiities to new needs 
is made generally on the lines of Cy-pres (q.v.). 
Under this process the endowed charities of a town 
may he consolidated, re allotted, and applied to 
cyprts purposes, consistently with the general 
policy that charities should not be available for 
persons in receipt of Poor Law relief, but for the 
‘ second poor ’—that is, for the poor above that line. 
By statutory intervention, as, for instance, in the 
case of the parochial poor funds of the city of London, 
the doctrine of cy-pHs ( 1883 ) has been pushed to the 
point of alienation, the alienation of moneys left 
tor the relief of the poor to entirely different uses. 

Voluntary Charities , — Before the Reformation, 
probably from the 12th century onwards, the 
principal form of local associative charity was 
the guild, a society of members maintained by 
their contributions, and instituted chiefly for their 
mutual help and edification. The guild some- 
times helped non-members also. The almonries 
at the monasteries weie also centres of relief and 
help. The indoor relief was principally supplied 
by religious hospitals of many kinds, supported by 
the rentals of the donor's gift of land, supplemented 
by voluntary contributions. At and after the Re- 
formation endowed and personal and associative 
charities weie brought into some degree of co- 
operation under the municipality, and supplemented 
by it ; and in England in 1601 a systematic Poor 
taw was finally established. In these circum- 
stances many local endowments were bequeathed, 
serving the puipose of a relief of the poor parallel 
to that of the Poor Law. The dates of the estab- 
lishment of charities often supply fair indications 
of the trend of the social thought of the time. 
This may be traced, for instance, in the charities 
instituted after the Commonwealth. In West- 
minster, in 1688, was established the Blue Coat 
School, which ‘claims to be the first established 
at that time against the influence of popery.’ It 
is one of the group of ‘charity schools.’ Some 
of the others were the Green Coat and the Grey 
Coat Hospitals ; and a society of patrons super- 
vised them and attended to their interests. They 
w^ere for the instruction of the childien of the 
‘poorest and meanest of the people.’ All wei*e 
taught the catechism. ‘ Boys were fully taught to 
read and write and cast up accounts,’ and were pul 
out to service on some handicraft tiade. Girls 
were bred up so as to be fit for menial service. 
Similarly may be traced the growth of the 
modern ‘hospital,’ which in its later meaning 
marks the gradual specialisation of the hospital, as 
guest house, alms house, school, or what not, to 
the hospital as a centre for the treatment of acute 
cases of illness, apart from the care and treatment 
of the chronic sick and infirm. A group of hos- 
pitals was established between 1719 and 1745; 
after the French war another group, between 
1819 and 1839 ; and so on. The dispensary move- 
ment, due in part to fear of hospital fever,' in part 
to a desire to tieat the poor in their homes and to 
prevent decrease of population, at its first stage 
covers the period from 1774 to 1801. After 1840 
are further developments. So in turn may be 
taken the movement of the 18th century foi the 
care of wonaen and children as represented by 
lying-in hospitals, the Foundling and the Magdalen 
Homes, and so on. 

In France the liberty to establish voluntary 
charities is limited and controlled in various 
directions, but not so in Germany (under the con- 
stitution of 1919), or in England, In England a 
definite legal status may be obtained by voluntary 
charities by registration under the Companies Act, 
1867, and under the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, 


but comparatively little use is made of these 
provisions. 

There is an inipiession that chaiities are extra- 
vagantly managed, and that much relief is wasted. 
An examination of the accounts and work of many 
institutions does not support the former charge ; 
expenses of administi ation are reckoned by the 
Charity Organisation Society as 11 percent, of gioss 
expenditure. Waste of relief may be said to be 
wholly eliminated in the many cases 'where prin- 
ciples of charity organisation are accepted and 
applied. In the charities of competing sects and 
missions there is, however, often needless overlap- 
ping ; waste occurs, too, in outpatients’ departments 
at hospitals. Relief funds di.stributed to meet some 
sudden emergency by untrained workers are fre- 
quently indiscriminately and harmfully expended. 

References. — For mediaeval charity : Bugdale, Monas- 
ticon Anqlicanum ; Gasquet, English Monastic Life ; J. B. 
Clark, The Observances : Augustvnian Priory, Barmvell; 
G. Ratzinger, Qeschichte dev Kirchlichen Armenpfiege, 
For modem charity: A. Highmore, Pictas Londwensis 
(1814) ; Report, Royal Commission on Poor Laws, 1909 ; 
Part vii. Charities and Relief of Distress, appendices, 
voL XV., xxvi., and xxvii. ; also Part vi. Report on 
Scotland; Tudor’s Charitable Trusts (ed. 1906); Loch, 
Chanty and Social Life (1910); Charity Organisation 
Society, Annual Chanties Register and Digest ; Pepler, 
The Care Committee (1912); Chilcott, Law relating to 
the Administration of Chanties (1912); Warner, A wen- 
can Charities; and Henderson, Modern Methods of 
Charity, United States, America (1904). Periodicals : 
England, Charity Organisation Review; America, The 
Survey ; Germany, Schnften der Deutschen Verein fur 
Armenpfiege und WohltatigTceit ; Vienna, Der Armen- 
pfleger ; France, La Revue Philantkropique» 

The Charity Organisation Society. —This 
society was established in London in 1869. It 
arose out of a consciousness of the evils of indis- 
criminate charity, and out of a recognition of the 
necessity for some general organisation of charit- 
able effort. Its avowed object was the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor ( 1 ) hy bringing 
about co-operation between the charities and the 
Poor Law, and between the various chaiities them- 
selves ; and (2) by securing due investigation and 
fitting action in all cases. In the local develop- 
ment of the society the ideas of Dr Chalmers and 
the method of the Elherfeld system had an influence. 
The society consists of a central council with dis- 
trict committees federated with it and represented 
in it. Each district committee has an honoiary 
or paid secretary, or both, and an inquiiy officer. 
These serve as the nucleus of a group of voluntary 
workers. The sjrstein has undoubtedly raised the 
level of responsibility and efficiency in chaiity. 
Co-operation with the officers of the Poor Law”, 
and a systematic interchange of information with 
them, prevails in almost every union of the metro- 
olis. The method of registering at one centre in a 
istrict all cases dealt with by the official and volun- 
tary agencies within it has, since the Report of the 
Poor Law Commission of 1909, made great progress. 

The society’s larger policy of promoting measures 
for the improvement of the condition of the people, 
and preventing measures that would lead to 
the loss of their independence, has been 'actively 
pursued throughout its career. The first Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act was based largely on the repoit 
of a Special Committee, which reported in the 
earlier years of the society ; and many other 
reports and papers of the society, with the active 
measures that accompanied them, have had a mai'ked 
influence in promoting changes in the treatment 
of the blind, the care and control of the mentally 
defective, the care of children, the better aid 
of outpatients at hospitals, and numerous other 
branches of social work. The society has also been 
active in the promotion of thrift and the advocacy 
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of the friendly society movement. The increasing 
intei veiition of the state has very gieatly affected 
the old field of charity and the Poor Law, but the 
Chaiity Organisation Society has, with its body 
of trained workers, been enabled to bieak new 
ground in various ways. There is a laige number 
of coriespoiiding charity organisation and kindred 
societies throughout Gieat J3iitain, in the colonies, 
and in the United States of America. 

See * The Origin of the London Chanty Organisation 
Society,’ Charity Organisation Revi&io (October 1892); 
Mrs Eosanquet, History of the ChaHty Organisation 
Society (1914); the reports and other publications of 
the society. 

Charity, Sisters of. See Sisterhoods. 

Charivari is a French term used to designate 
a wild tumult and uproar, produced by the beating 
of pans, kettles, and dishes, mingled with whistling, 
bawling, gioans, and hisses, expressive of displea- 
suie at the person against whom it is directed. Its 
etymology is obscuie ; the Germans translate it by 
K'atzenmusiJc, to which in English Cat' s-conmrt 
corresponds. In France, during the middle ages, a 
charivari was generally raised against persons con- 
ti acting second nujptials, in which case the widow 
was specially assailed. On these occasions the 
participators in it, who were masked, accompanied 
their hubbub by the singing of satirical and inde- 
cent verses, and would not cease till the wedding 
couple had* purchased their peace by ransom. 
Chaiivari answers to the English concert upon 
* inariow- bones and cleavers,’ popularly teimed 
‘rough music,’ with which it was customary to 
attack a married couple who lived in notorious dis- 
cord. It was also got up against an unequal match, 
such as where there was great disparity in age 
between the bride and bridegroom. The charivari 
or ‘shiveree’ is not uncommon in the frontier 
districts of the United States. 

Sometimes these customs were of such a licentious 
and violent character as to require military interfer- 
ence. As early as the 14tli century the church was 
forced to threaten punishment, and even excom- 
munication, against those who participated in them. 
In more recent times the charivari, fiom its sug- 
gesting derision, ridicule, and satire, came to be 
employed as a name for satirical journals, notably 
one which, from its foundation at Paris in 1832 till 
the restoration of the empire, supported opposition 
politics. Punch adopted the word for its sub-title. 

Cl&arjui, a town of Bokhara, on the Amu-Daria 
or Oxus, where the Transcaspian railway between 
Merv and Bokhara crosses the river by a great 
bridge opened in 1888, rebuilt 1900-1. 

Charkov'. See Kharkov. 

Ckarlemagne^ i.e. Charles the Great, king 
of the Franks (768-814), and Roman emperor 
(800-14), was bom on 2d April 742, perhaps at 
Aix-la-C)hapelle,^ and was the eldest son of repin 
the Short, the first Carlovingian (q.v.) king of the 
Franks, and grandson of Charles Martm. On 
Pepin’s death in 768, Charles and his brother 
Carloman jointly succeeded to the throne ; and by 
Carloman’s death, and the exclusion of both his sons 
from the throne, the former became sole king in 
771. In 772 it was resolved in the Diet at Worms 
to make war against the Saxons, for the security 
of the frontiers, which they continually threatened, 
and for the extension of the Christian religion. 
Charlemagne advanced as far as the Weser in 772, 
securing Ids conquests by castles and garrisons. 
Pope Adrian I. now called him to his aid against 
Desiderius, king of the Lombards Charlemagne 
had maiTied the daughter of Desiderius, and had 
sent her back to her father because she bore him no 
children, and married Hildegarde, daughter of the 
Swabian duke, Godfrey. Desiderius had sought 


revenge by urging the pope to crown the sons of 
Carloman, and on the pope’s refusal had laid waste 
the papal territory. Charlemagne crossed the Alps 
from Geneva, with two armies, by the Great St 
Bernard and Mont Cenis, in 773, and overthrew the 
kingdom of the Lombards in 774. The Lombard 
dukes acknowledged him as their king, and he 
secured the pope’s favour by confirming the gift 
which Pej>in had made to the papal see of the 
exarchate of Ravenna. In 775 he was again 
employed in the most northerly part of his 
dominions, reducing the Saxons to subjection ; in 
776 he suppressed an insurrection in Italy ; in 777 
he so completed his victory over the Saxons that 
their nobles generally acknowledged him as their 
sovereign in an assembly at Paderoorn. Being now 
invited to interpose in the wais of the Arabs and 
Moor*s in Spain, he hastened to that country in 778, 
and added to his dominions the region between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro. From Spain he was 
summoned in haste by a new insurrection of part of 
the Saxons, who had advanced almost to Cologne, 
but whom he drove back to the Elbe. In 781 he 
went to Italy, where the pope crowned his second 
son, Pepin, king of Italy, and his third son, 
Louis, a child three years old, king of Aqui- 
taine. The Saxons, once more rising in arms, 
defeated and destroyed a Frankish aniiy in 782, 
which Charlemagne, after a new victory, fearfully 
avenged by causing no fewer than 4500 prisoners 
to be executed as rebels in a single day. A more 
geneial rising of the Saxons followed, but in 783- 
785 the Frankish monarch succeeded in reducing 
them completely to subjection, and in persuading 
their principal chiefs to submit to baptism and to 
become his faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was 
absorbed in the empire of Charlemagne, an event 
which brought the Franks into contact with the 
Avars. They, too, were now subdued, and the 
Frankish dominions extended to the Raab. The 
eastern ‘ mark,’ the nucleus of the Austrian empiie, 
was established to defend the frontier in that 
direction (798). 

In 800 Charlemagne undertook an Italian cam- 
paign which was attended with the most moment- 
ous consequences. Its immediate purpose was 
to support Pope Leo III. against the rebellious 
Romans. When Charlemagne, on Christmas Day 
800, was worshipping in St Peter’s Church, the 
pope unexpectedly, as it appeared, set a crown 
upon his head, and, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, saluted him as Carolus Augustus, empeior 
of the Romans. Although this added nothing 
dii’ectly to his power, yet it greatly confirmed and 
increased the respect entertained for him, such was 
still the lustre of a title with which were associated 
recollections of all the greatness of the Roman 
empire. A scheme for the union of the newly 
revived Western Empire with the^ Empire of the 
East by Charlemagne^s marriage with Irene (q.v.), 
the Byzantine empress, failed by reason of Irene’s 
overthrow. The remaining years of his reign were 
spent in further consolidating his vast enopire, 
which extended from the Ebro to the Elbe. 
Bishoprics were founded in the Saxon country, 
many of the Slavs beyond the Elbe were brought 
into dependence on the empire, and the Eider was 
recognised as the boundary between the Frankish 
dominions and Denmark. The empire was divided 
into districts ruled by counts; counts specially 
called marhgrafcn, or counts of the marches, 
defended the frontiers against attack ; and 
the unity of rule was maintained by ofSceis, 
the misd dominici^ who were sent out in all 
directions as the organs of the imperial will. This 
organisation was promoted also by a great annual 
mSitary muster and by an annual assemblage of 
the high officials of the empire. Charlemagne 
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zealously endeavoured to promote education, api- 
culture, arts, manufactures, and commerce. He 
projected great national works, one of which was a 
canal to connect the Rhine and the Danube ; but 
he deemed nothing beneath his ^ attention ^ which 
concerned the interests of his empire or of his sub- 
jects. He required his subjects^ to plant certain 
kinds of fruit-trees, the cultivation of which was 
thus extended northward in Europe. His own 
domains were an example of superior cultivation. 
He had a school in his palace for the sons of his 
servants. He built sumptuous palaces, particularly 
at his favourite residences, Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Ingellieim— for he had no fixed capital— and many 
churches. Learned men were encouraged to come 
to his court. He himself possessed an amount of 
learning unusual in his age ; he could speak Latin 
and read Greek. He attempted to draw up a 
grammar of his own language. Charlemagne was 
of more than ordinary stature, and of a noble and 
commanding presence. He was fond of manly 
exercises, particularly of hunting. His fame spread 
to all parts of the world : in 798 Haroun Al-Raschid 
sent ambassadors to salute him. He enjoyed good 
health till shortly before his death, 28th Janua^ 
814. He was buried at Aix-la-Chapelle (q.v.), in 
a church which he had built there. The greatness 
of his dynasty terminated with his own life. The 
rule of CJharlemagne was a noble attempt to con- 
solidate order and Christian culture among the 
nations of the West. It was a mighty task which 
could have been continued and consummated only 
by a succession of sovereigns of like energy and 
sagacity with himself. As his successors were 
weaklings, his empire fell to pieces ; yet in many | 
ways he has had a permanent influence on Euro- 
pean history. He established much of what were 
destined to be the beginnings of a new order. 
Besides his Ca^pitulanes (q.v.), there are extant 
letters and Latin poems ascribed to him. His life 
was written by his secretary Eginhard (q.v.). It 
should be lemembered that his family stock was 
Gallo-Roman rather than Teutonic. 

See works by Cutts (1882), Mombert (1889), Hodgkin 
(1897), "Wells (1898), and Carless Davis (1900); also 
Chansons de Gestb, Htjon, and Romances. 

Cliarleroif a town in the Belgian province of 
Haiiiault, on the Sambre, 35 miles S. by E. of 
Brussels, manufacturing hardwaie, glass, woollen- 
yarn, &e. The district is rich in coal, and the 
number of smelting-fuinaces and nail-factories in 
the neighbourhood is very great ; whilst the huge 
ironworks of Couillet lie within a mile of the town. 
The fortifications, begun by the Spaniards in 1666, 
fell next year into the hands of the French, and 
were completed by Vauban. After six exchanges 
of ownership between the French and Spainaids, 
the peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe (1748) left Charleroi 
in the possession of Austiia. In 1794, after a pro- 
tracted and desperate resistance, it capitulated to 
the French, when the fortifications were dismantled. 
Its strategic importance became apparent duiing 
the campaim of 1815, when, three days before 
Waterloo, Charleroi was occupied by Napoleon, 
and the fortifications were restored ; mit in 1866 
they were finally demolished. The French were 
driven back from Charleroi by the Germans, 21st- 
22d August 1914. Pop. 30,000. 

Charles, snmamed Martel ('the Hammer’), 
was the natural son of Pepin of Heristal, mayor of 
the palace under the last Merovingian kings, and 
was born about 688. After his father’s death in 
714, he was chosen as their duke by the Austrasian 
Franks, and at the dose of a struggle with the 
Neustrian Franks became in 720 undisputed mayor 
of the palace and real ruler of the Franks, the 
totular kings being mere puppets in his hands. He 
had much nard fitting with the Saxons and other 


stubborn Teutonic races, as the Alemanni and 
Bavarians, but his great service to Ciirisfcendom 
and to civilisation was that he rolled back the 
surging tide of Moslem conquest. The Saracens 
had already taken Bordeaux, overrun the duchy 
of Aquitania, and advanced to the Loire, when 
Charles met them between Tours and I’oitiers 
(732), and after a desperate battle, in 'vrhich their 
leader, Abd-ur-Rahmfin, fell, completely defeated 
them. This was one of the most important victoiies 
in the world’s history, and saved western civilisa- 
tion from hopeless retrogression and min ‘But 
for it,’ says Gibbon, ‘perhaps the interpreta- 
tion of the Koran would now be taught in tlie 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demon- 
strate to a circumcised people the sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Mahomet.’ Charles 
finished his work by defeating the Saracens again 
in 737, when they had advanced in the Burgundian 
territories as far as Lyons, and by diiving them out 
of Languedoc. He died on 22d October 741 at 
Quiercy on the Oise, leaving the government of 
the kingdom to be divided between Tiis two sons— 
Carloraan and Pepin the Short. 

Charles 1., second son of Janies VI. of Scot- 
land and I. of England, born at Dunfermline on 19th 
November 1600, was a sickly child, unable to speak 
till his fifth year, and so weak in the ankles tliat 
till his seventh he had to crawl upon his hands and 
knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew both 
defects, and became a skilled tilter and marksman, 
as well as an accomplished scholar and a diligent 
student of theology. He was created Duke of 
Albany at his baptism, Duke of York in 1606, and 
Prince of Wales in 1616, four years after the death 
of his dear brother. Prince Henry, had left him heir 
to the crown of three kingdoms. The Spanish 
match had been mooted as early as 1614 ; hut it 
was not till 17th Februar;^ 1623 that, with Buck- 
ingham, his inseparable friend, Charles started on 
the romantic incognito journey to Madrid, its 
objects to win the hand of the Infanta, and to pro- 
cure the restitution of the Palatinate to his brother- 
in-law, Frederick. Both he and his father swore to 
all possible and many impossible concessions to the 
Catholics, but nothing short of his own conversion 
would have satisfied tlie Spanish and papal courts ; 
and on 5th October he landed again in England, 
eager for rupture with Spain. The nation’s joy was 
speedily dashed by his betrothal to the French 
princess, Henrietta Maria (1609-69); for the mar- 
riage articles pledged him, in violation of solemn 
engagements to parliament, to permit her and all 
her domestics the free exercise of the Catholic 
religion, and to give her the upbringing of their 
children till the age of thirteen. 

On 27th March 1625 Charles succeeded his father, 
James I.; on 13th June he welcomed his little 
bright-eyed queen at Dover, having married her by 
proxy six weeks earlier. Barely a twelvemonth 
was over when he packed off her troublesome 
retinue to France — a bishop and 29 priests, wfith 
410 more male and female attendants. Thence- 
forth their domestic life was a happy one; and 
during the twelve years following the murder of 
Buckingham (1592-1628), in whose hands he had 
been a mere tool, Charles gradually came to yield 
himself up to her unwise influence, not wholly in- 
deed, but more than to that of Strafford even, or 
Laud. Little, meddlesome Laud, made archbishop 
in 1633, proceeded to war against the dominant 
Puritanism, to preach passive obedience, and up- 
hold the divine right of kings ; whilst great Strafford, 
from championing the Petition of Right (1628), 
passed over to the king’s service, and entered on 
that policy of ‘ ThorouA ’ whose aim was to make 
his master absolute. Three parliaments were sum- 
moned and dissolved m the first four years of the 
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reign ; then for eleven years Charles ruled without 
one, in its stead with subservient judges and the 
courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. In 
1627 he had blundered into an inglorious French 
war; but with France he concluded peace in 1629, 
with Spain in 1630. Peace, economy, and arbitrary 
taxation were to solve the great problem of his 
policy — how to get money, yet not account for it. 
Not that Charles cared for money in itself, or had 
far-reaching projects of tyranny (he failed to enter 
into Strafford’s scheme). But he had inherited a 
boundless egoism, and, content with his own petty 
self, had little sympathy Avith the dead heroism of 
the Tudor age, none at all with the nascent ardour 
of democracy. The extension of the ship- tax to 
the inland counties Avas met by Hampden’s passive 
resistance ( 1637 ) ; Laud’s attempt to Anglicise the 
Scottish Church, by the active resistance of the 
whole northern nation (1639). Once more Charles 
had to call a parliament : two met in 1640 — ^the 
Short Parliament, which lasted but three Aveeks, 
and the Long, Avhich outlasted Charles. 

It met to pronounce Strafford’s doom ; and, his 
plot with the army detected, Charles basely sac- 
rificed his loyal serAritor, his own kingly word, 
to fears for the queen’s safety : no act weighed 
heavier on him aiterAvards. The same signatui'e 
that sent Strafford to the block gave assent to a 
second bill by which the existing parliament might 
not be dissolved without its own consent. That 
pledge, as extorted by force, Charles purposed to 
disregard; and during his visit to Edinburgh, in 
the autumn of 1641, he tmsted by lavish concessions 
to bring over the Scots to his side. Instead, he got 
entangled in dark suspicions of plotting the murder 
of the Covenanting lords, of connivance even in the 
Ulster massacrei Still, his return to London was 
welcomed with some enthusiasm, and a party was 
forming in the Commons itself of men Avho revolted 
from the sweeping changes that menaced both 
church and state. Pym’s ‘Grand Remonstrance’ 
justified their fears, and Charles seemed to justify 
ibhe ‘ Grand Remonstrance ’ by his attempt to ari’est 
the five members (4th January 1642); but that ill- 
stricken blow was dictated by the knowledge of an 
impending impeachment of the queen herself. On 
22d August he raised the royal standard at Not- 
tingham ; and the four years’ Civil War conamenced, 
in which, as at Naseby, he showed no lack of 
physical courage, and Avhich resulted at Naseby in 
the utter annihilation of his cause (14th June 


1645). 

No need here to track him through plot and 
counterplot, with Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Sectaries, Avith the Scots and the Irish, with the 

E arliament and the army; enough, that, quitting 
is last refuge, Oxford, he surrendered himself on 
5th May 1646 to the Scots at NeAvark, and by 
them in the folloAving January was handed over 
to the parliament. His four months’ captivity at 
Holmby House, near Northampton; his seizure, on 
3d June, by Comet Joyce; the three months at 
Hampton Court; the flight on 11th November; the 
fresh captivity at Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight — ^these lead up to the ‘trial’ at Westminster 
of the ‘tyrant, traitor, and murderer, Charles 
Stuart.’ He had drawn the sword, and by the 
sword he perished, for it was the army, not jparlia- 
ment, that stood at the back of his judges. Charles 
faced them bravely, and Avith dignity. Thrice he 
refused to plead, denying the competence of such a 
court ; and his refusal being treated as a confession, 
on the third day fifty-five out of seventy-one judges 
— sixty-four more never were present — affixed their 
names and seals to his'^ death- warrant; four days 
later, sentence was pronounced. 

No need here to tell the well-known story of his 
meekness towards his persecutors, of the pathetic 


parting from two of his younger children, of his 
preparation for a holy death; or hoAV, on fche 
morning of the 30th January 1649, he passed to that 
death on the scaffold in front of Whitehall, Avith a 
courage worthy of a very martyr. On the snoAvj 
7th of February they bore the ‘ white king ’ to his 
grave at Windsor in Henry VIII. ’s vaiufc. Six 
children survived him— Charles and Janies, his 
successors; Mary, Princess of Orange (1631-60); 
Elizabeth (1635-50); Henry, Duke of Glouce'ater 
(16.39-60); and Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans 
(1644-70), the last born ten weeks after Chailes’s 
final parting from his queen. At the Restoration 
Charles II. appointed, on his sole authority, a 
‘ form of prayer, Avith fasting, for the day of the 
martyrdom of the Blessed King Charles I.,’ to he 
annexed to the Common Prayer-book ; with the 
other ‘state-services,’ it kept its place theie till 
1859. Convocation added Charles to the calendar 
of saints of the Church of England in 1915. 

A far stronger man than Charles might scarcely 
have extricated himself from the difficulties that 
beset him ; true, those difficulties Aveie largely^ of 
his OAvn creating. But was he right in abandoning 
Strafford? should he also have sacrificed AA^ife, faith, 
and crown? If yes, then was he wholly in the 
Avrong ; if no, he Avas partly — for once at least — ^in 
the right. Vices, other than duplicity, he had 
none, as we use the word. He Avas vague, vacil- 
lating, obstinate ; unable to lead or be led ; super- 
stitious, heedful of omens; unsympathetic and 
reserved Avhere he did not love ; intoleiant of opposi- 
tion to his will. But he was a good husband, a 
good father, a good churchman — ^no man so good 
was ever so bad a king; no man so fallible believed 
so honestly in his infallibility. For Charles Avas 
honest to his own convictions. ^ His very duplicity 
was due sometimes to schooling in ‘kingcraft,’ 
hut oftener to inability to see tAvo sides of a 
question. Now he saAV one, and noAV the other, but 
never both sides at once ; and, just as he saw, so 
he spoke. He was not a liar because he loved a lie. 

Seethe articles EiKOX Basilike, Henrietta Maeia, 
England, Scotland, Ikeland, Laud, Stkafford, 
Eliot, Hampden, Prynne, Ptm, Cromwell, Brad- 
shaw, &c. ; the Histories of Clarendon, Hallam, Green, 
Guizot, and Ranke ; I. DTsraeli’s Commentaries on the 
I/ife and Reign of Charles I. (6 vols. 1828-50) ; Letters of 
Charles I. to Henrietta Maria (Camden Soc. 1856); 
Chancellor’s Charles J., 1600-^5 ( 1886 ) ; Calendar of State 
Raspers, 1625-45 (20 vols. 1858--90) ; the sumptuous Life 
by Sir J. Skelton ( 1898 ) ; Allan Pea’s Memoirs of the 
Martyr King (1904); and, specially, S. R. Gardiner’s 
Puritan Revolution History of England, 160$-42 

( 10 vols. 1863-82 ; new ed. 1883-84 ), and History of the 
Great Civil War, 16^49 (3 vols. 1886-91). 

Cbarles II., born at St James’s on 29th May 
1630, was present at Edgehill (1642), and in 1646, 
after a tAvelvemonth in the western counties, 
escaped to France by way of Scilly and Jersey. He 

g ot little good from two years spent in Paris ; then 
e passed on to Holland, where he met with a better 
reception, and whence in 1648, Avith nineteen 
English royalist war-ships, he made an expedition 
to Hie Thames. His father beheaded — Charles did 
his utmost to save him, even sending a carte blanche 
to the English parliament— and his hopes disap- 
pointed from Ireland and Montrose, in 1650 he 
accepted the terms of the Scottish commissioners, 
and landed on 23d June at the mouth of the Spey. 
That was a dreary time of prayers, fastings, and 
sermons (six sermons a day) for the gay young 
prince. Less a king than state-prisoner, he must 
sign and re-sign the two Covenants, must put away 
his old friends, must acknowledge the sins of his 
house, his father’s blood-guiltiness and mother’s 
idolatry. But the defeat at Dunbar and his ‘ start’ 
for the Highlands gained Charles somewhat more 
liberty; and, havij;ig on 1st January 1651 been 
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crowned at Scone, in the following August he 
suddenly marched, with 10,000 men, into England. 
Few joined the Scots, and, catching them up at 
Worcester, Cromwell utterly routed them on 3d 
September. For six weeks Charles wandered a 
fugitive, a thousand pounds set on his head, through 
the western and southern counties, now hiding in 
the oak at Boscobel, now riding disguised as a 
serving-man, anon lurking at Stonehenge. More 
than forty persons were privy to his secret, yet on 
15th October he embarked at Shoreham for Nor- 
mandy. Then followed nearly three years of exile 
in France, nearly two at Cologne, then three in the 
Low Countries, needy everywhere, everywhere pro- 
fligate; but at last, on 26th May 1660, Charles 
landed at Dover, recalled to the throne by the 
fall of the Protectorate, and the nation’s dread of 
military despotism. ‘ It must be my own fault,’ 
he jested, ‘that I did not come sooner back, for I 
And no one but tells me he has always longed for 
my home-coming.’ 

Of the four parliaments that succeeded the Con- 
vention, the first or ‘ Cavalier ’ parliament lasted 
through nearly two-thirds of the entire reign, from 
May 1661 to January 1679; from March 1681 
Charles ruled without one. The first seven years 
(1660-67) were the period of Clarendon’s ascend- 
ency, of constitutional loyalty to church and state, 
as anti- Catholic as it was anti-Puritan. Next 
came the Catholic- Presbyterian Cabal, broken up 
by the Test Act of 1673 ; and then the fierce struggle 
between the Court and Country factions, in which 
Shaftesbury played the cMef part, and from which, 
in the end, Charles issued victorious. 

As early as 1661 he accepted a secret subsidy 
from France, and no act of his reign was more un- 
popular than the sale next year of Dunkhk. In 
1665 a naval Dutch war, due to commercial jealousy, 
was forced on by Clarendon’s enemies, who saw in 
it a chance of ousting him. In spite of two English 
victories, with an indecisive engagement between 
(Lowestoft, Downs, and North Foreland), in June 
1667 De Iluyter sailed up the Thames, and burned 
several war-ships lying at Chatham — that night 
Charles was very merry in his harem. The peace 
of Breda (21st July), which in August was followed 
by Clarendon’s downfall, left both nations ex- 
hausted, and France the sole gainer. Temple’s 
Triple Alliance (23d January 1668), between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, was on Charles’s part 
a mere bid for popularity, a means too of raising 
his price with Louis XIV. ; and by the secret Treaty 
of Dover (20th May 1670) he entered on an offensive 
alliance with France, became its pensioner, and 
undertook to effect the conversion of England, A 
sea-fight with the Dutch in Southwold Bay (1672) 
was bloody but indecisive ; and the strong anti- 
French feeling forced Charles to conclude a peace 
(1674), and to consent to the marriage of his niece 
Mary with his nephew William of Orange (1677). 
Still, by two other secret treaties ( 1676-78), and by 
also intriguing with the opposition, Louis secured 
his end, to cut England off from continental 
politics. 

At home, the abortive Savoy Conference was 
followed by the ejection of nearly 2000 Noncon- 
formist ministers (24th August 1662); the Great 
Plague (May to December 1665) carried off nearly 
seventy thousand Londoners; and the Great File 
(^2d to 6th September 1666) consumed 13,200 
houses, St Paul’s, and 86 churches. Sir John 
Coventiy, for plain speaking, got his nose slit by 
Charles’s bullies (1670); the ‘stop of the Ex- 
chequer ’ ( 1672 ) plunged the chief city bankers in 
bankniptcy ; ajxd Chajrles’s t^wo Declarcttions of 
lodulfienee (166i2-72) vrere met by the Conventicle 
and Test Acl^, the Dissenters themselves declining 
to share toleration with the Catholics^ for whom such 


toleration was designed. Clarendon’s foes had 
cause to dread Clarendon’s son-in-law, the king’s 
brother, James, Duke of York ; and his open pio- 
fession of Catholicism (1672) gave a pretext for 
Shaftesbury’s Exclusion Bill, and colour to Oates’s 
trumped-up ‘Popish Plot’ (August 1678 to Decem- 
ber 1680), which Shaftesbury fostered, and which 
cost the lives of fifteen Catholic victims. Himself, 
if anything, at heart a Catholic, Cliailes saciificed 
them basely to his fears; still, honour, brotherly 
affection, or French gold, would not let him 
acknowledge Monmouth for his heir. But the tide 
had already turned. Men’s shame at that shame- 
ful panic, and disgust at the thought of a bastard 
on the throne, caused a Tory reaction ; and tlie 
Toiy reaction drove the Whigs on to open resist- 
ance — ^the Rye-honse Plot (1683). Shaftesbury 
died beyond seas, Loid Essex by his own hand 
in the Tower, and Russell and Sidney by the 
headsman’s axe. 

What English king so absolute as Charles, that 
Sunday evening, when Evelyn saw him ‘ toying 
with his concubines in the glorious gallery’ of 
Whitehall ? But on the morrow he was struck with 
apoplexy, and for three days lay in a stupor. When 
he came to himself on the Thursday, he would not 
receive the communion from Bishop Ken ; but, 
thanks to the Duchess of Portsmouth, a priest who 
had aided him in his escape from Worcester was 
brought to his bed-side, and by him he was recon- 
ciled to the Catholic Church. Then he blessed bis 
children ; blessed, too, the Protestant bishops ; and 
at last passed away on Friday the Ctb of February 
1685. On the night of the 14th he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

So ended the worst reign in English histoiy, 
whose sole great measure was the Habeas Corpus 
Act ( 1679 ), and whose tortuous politics are gener- 
ally referable to one or other of the following 
motives : Charles’s fear of again being sent on his 
travels, the nation’s fear of a second gi’eat civil war, 
its hatred of Popery and hatred of the French, the 
littleness of men's aims and greatness of their greed, 
and ‘backstairs’ influence, omnipresent, omnipotent. 
Such as the reign was, such was Charles himself. 
With a taste for the arts and for science, he was 
able, shrewd, affable, easy-going, active of habit, 
physically brave. His talents serve but to enhance 
his vices of utter selfishness and abject sensual- 
ism. And yet with his subjects, though they may 
have disapproved some of his ways, he seems to 
have been popular, as * The Merry Monarch ’ and 
other such kindly or pl^ful names attest. 

On 22d May 1662 (Jharles had mamed poor 
plain Catharine of Braganza (1638-1705). The 
maniage was childless, and her influence on 
English politics was slight as compared with that 
of his numberless mistresses. Of these, before the 
Restoration, two only call for notice — ‘brown, 
beautiful, bold, but insipid’ Lucy Walter (1630- 
68), the mother of James, Duke of Monmouth 
and Buccleuch (1649-85) ; and Catherine Peg, the 
mother of Charles Fitzcharles, Earl of Ply- 
mouth (1657-80). Then came the splendid ter- 
magant, Barbara Viiliers or Palmer (1640-1709), 
whom Charles made Countess of Castlemaiue in 
1661, Duchess of Cleveland in 1670, and who was 
mother of the three Fitzroy Dukes of Southamp- 
ton and Cleveland (1662-1730), Grafton (1663-90), 
and Noibhumbeiland (1665-1716). By ‘pretty, 
witty ’ Nell Gwynn ( 1650-87 ) Charles was father of 
Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans ( 1670-1726 ) ; 
almost his last words were ‘Let not poor Nelly 
starve.* There were, besides, ‘ La belle Stewart * 
(Duchess of Richmond), ^le Duchess of Mazarin, 
and many more, with, last but not least, the hated 
‘Madame Cavwell,’ ie. Louise de K6roualle (1649- 
1734), the subtle, ‘baby-faced’ Breton. Duchess 
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of Portsmouth in 1672, French Duchesse d’Auhigny 
in 1684, she was the mother of Charles Lennox, 
Duke of Richmond ( 1672-1723). 

See the articles England, Scotland, Monk, Laodee- 
DALE, Leeds (Danby), Halifax, &c. ; the 'writings of 
Clarendon, Burnet, Pepys, Evelyn, Grammont ; Masson’s 
Life of Milton ; the Calendars of State Papers, 1649- 
67 ( 21 vols, 1860-87 ) ; P. Cunningham’s JVell Gioynn 
(1852; newed. 1893); KoUoyh JtoyaZty Restored (1885); 
Williams’s Rival Sultanas ( 1 915 ) ; books by Harris ( 1766 ), 
Hoskyn (1854), Fea (1897), Airy (1901, 1904), Scott 
(1905, 1907), Crawfurd (1909) ; and histories of the time. [ 

Charles (Karl Franz Josef), emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary, last of the Hahsbiirg 
monarchs, was born 17th August 1887 at Peiseu- 
beug, Lower Austria. He studied science and law, 
and in the Great War had commands on the Italian 
and eastern fronts, but had had little political expeii- 
ence when he succeeded his great-uncle Franz- Josef 
in 1916. In a situation of gieat difficulty, national, 
military, and dynastic, he made a secret offer to 
France, abandoning the German cause in Alsace- 
Lorraine for the sake of peace, and sought with 
some vacillation to maintain tlie integrity of 
Austria-Hungary and the Habsburg regime. In 
1918 he renounced temporarily all share in the 
government of Austria and Hungary, but nob 
the crown, and withdrew to Switzerland. Two 
attempts to re-establish himself in Hungary (1921) 
failed. In the second putsch he was defeated and 
taken, handed over to the British, and sent to 
Madeira, where he died, 1st April 1922. 

Cliarles Til., the third son and successor of 
Charles VI. of France, was born 22d February, 
1403. On his father s death (1422) his army held' 
possession of the southern provinces; Paris and 
the north being in the hands of the English, who 
proclaimed Henrv VI. of England king of France, 
and ai)pointed the Duke of Bedford regent. For 
some time the events of war were unfavourable to 
Charles, who was compelled to evacuate in succes- 
sion Champa^e and Maine. In 1426 the Count 
Dunois gained the first victory over the English at 
Montp'gis ; hut in the year following the latter 
laid sie^ to Orleans, a place of great importance 
to the French, as securing a connection with the 
north. At this time also, Joan of Arc, the famous 
Maid of Orleans, by her wonderful courage and 
confidence of a heavenly mission, roused the fervour 
both of nobles and people. The siege of Orleans 
was raised in May 1429 ; the English retired dis- 
heartened, and gradually lost all they had gained I 
in France, while their cause finally became hopeless 
after the treater concluded at Arras (1435), between 
the French king and the Duke of Burgundy, 
Bayonne, the last stronghold in the south, fell in 
1451, and with the death of Talbot under the walls 
of Castillon in 1453, the whole south finally passed 
to France, and the Hundred Years’ War came to 
an end Nothing now remained to the English 
across tne channel but Calais, with Havre and 
Gnines Castle. In 1436 Charles entered Paris. 
He next devoted himself to the reorganisation of 
the government, in which everything had fallen 
into confusion, and under his rule France recovered 
in some measure from the eifects of the terrible 
calamities which it had endured. His last years 
were embittered by the conduct of his son, the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. He died at Melun 
on 22d July 1461. Seh the great work by De Beau- 
court (6 vols. 1881-92). 

Charles IX., king of France (1560-74), the 
second son of Henry II. and of Catharine de’ Medici, 
was born at St Germain-en-Laye in 1550, and suc- 
ceeded his brother, Francis 11. , in 1560. He was a 
proficient in manly exercises, possessed much physi- 
cal energy, and considerable literary accomplish- 
ments. But weak and wavering, with all his 


cruelty and cunning, he was completely subject to 
the will of his mother, whose counsels drove him to 
authorise an act so diabolical that all Europe still 
shudders at the recollection. The atrocious mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew’s Day, 24tli August 1572, 
was the culmination of a series of disgraceful 
treacheiies towards the Huguenots. Its con- 
sequences politically were the veiy reveise of 
favourable to the Catholic cause, while scarce two 
years later (May 30, 1574) the wretched king 
died miserably, with all the horrors of hell before 
his eyes. See Bartholomew ( Massacre of St ). 

Charles X., king of France (1824-30), third 
son of the Dauphin Louis, and gi*andson of Louis 
XV., was horn at Versailles, 9th October 1757. 
He received the title of Comte d’Artois, and in 
1773 mairied Maria Theresa of Savoy. The taking 
of the Bastille on July 14, 1789, prevented the 
success of a cow© d^itat planned by Artois and the 
court party. The first emigration headed by Artois 
and Conde then followed, and a more disastrous 
policy was never conceived. The attempts of the 
imtgris to restore the old state of things in France 
by 'means of foreign intervention did^ more than 
any single event to insure the fall of the monarchy. 
After taking a small part in the war of 1792, 
Charles went to St Petersburg ; thence in May 1793 
to England. In spite of the failure of the expedi- 
tion to Quiberon Bay in June 1795, another was 
attempted under Artois’ leadership in October, but 
he had not courage to land and place himself at the 
head of the insurgents, whom he basely left to the 
vengeance of Hoche and the republicans. After 
this he lived in obscuriry, partly at Holyrood and 
partly at Hartwell, until the allies enteied Paris in 
1814, when he appeared in France as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and issued a proclamation 
announcing the end of despotism, of conscriptions, 
and of oppressive taxes. After the second restora- 
tion, in alliance with the piiests, he headed the 
party of the Ultras in their struggle with the Con- 
stitutionalists. The accession of Vill51e to office 
and the unconstitutional character of the latter 
part of Louis XVIII. ’s reign attested the success of 
Artois’ reactionary policy. The death of Louis, 
on 16th September 1824, brought him to the thione 
as Charles A. He took the oath of adherence to 
the Chai-te, and was at first popular with all parties ; 
but he soon displayed his intention of restoring as 
much as possible the absolutism of the old French 
monarchy. Popular discontent rapidly increased. 
The victory of the opposition at the elections of 
1827 was followed by the resignation of Villfele. A 
ministiy of compromise, headed by Martignac, a 
moderate politician, succeeded in January 1828, 
but in August 1829 Charles called to the head of 
affairs the Prince Poli^ac, an extreme royalist. A 
royal speech, of a threatening character, on 2d 
March 1830, was followed by an address of remon- 
strance, signed by 221 deputies, upon which the 
Mng dissolved the chambers. The deputies who 
signed the address were all re-elected, but the court 
tfdrfng fresh courage from the success of the expedi- 
tion to Algiers, the celebrated five ordinances of 
25th July were signed by the king, putting an end 
to the freedom of the press, already largely cur- 
tailed, appointing a new mode of election, and dis- 
solving the recently elected chamber. Paris took 
up arms, the guards were repulsed, the revolu- 
tion was accomplished in three days, and the king 
found himself compelled to retire to Rambouillet. 
As a last resource, he abdicated the throne on 2d 
August 1830 in favour of his grandson, the little 
Comte de Chambord. But it was too late; the 
revolution was completed, and Louis-Philippe, Duke 
of Orleans, was chosen king of the French. Charles 
then travelled through France to Cherbourg, and 
embarked for England in an American ship. He 
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resided for some time at Holyrood again, and after- 
wards at Prague, taking no part in the political 
intrigues and attempts of the Duchess de Berri. 
He died of cholera at Gcirz on 6th November 
1836. 

Charles emperor of Germany, by the 
extent of his dominions and by virtue of his own 
genius the greatest European potentate of the 
16th centuiy, was born at Ghent in 1500. From 
his father Philip, the son of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Mary of Burgundy, he inherited the 
dominion of the Low Countries, the county of 
Burgundy, and a strong claim to the imperial 
crown ; from his mother, Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he also inherited the king- 
doms of Spain and Naples, and the SpaniSr 
acquisitions in America. Charles’s education was 
intrusted to Adrian of Utrecht, afterwards pope 
under the title of Adrian VI., and William de 
Croy, an experienced politician, who early initiated 
his pupil into the arts of government, and gained 
an ascendency over him which determined Charles’s 
policy during the early years of his rule. To 
Adrian Charles owed little, and to the end his 
scholastic acquirements were but meagre. His 
grandfather, Ferdinand, died in 1516, and the 
next year Charles left the Netherlands for Spain, 
where he was acknowledged joint ruler with his 
mother Joanna, who was incurably insane. On 
the death of his grandfather, Maximilian, in 
1519, he was elected to the imperial crown from 
a number of competitors, little, however, to the 
satisfaction of his Spanish subjects, who saw in 
this honour a blow at their own interests and 
importance. The following year Charles was 
crowned emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a few 
months later ( 1521 ) presided at the famous Diet of 
Worms. The main question he had here to settle, 
the question of the respective claims of the 
Catholics and the followers of Liither, was to the 
end of his reign the great problem which Charles 
had to settle in Germany. At this his first diet, 
he displayed the policy which, whenever it was in 
his power, he ever afterwards pursued — ^the restora- 
tion of Germany to the papal see. The finding of 
this diet was an edict against Luther and his 
opinions, and by this edict Charles, at the outset of 
his reign, leagued himself with Rome against the 
national sentiment of Germany. 

The history of Western Europe during the next 
quarter of the century is in large degree the history 
of the rivalry of Charles and Francis I. of France. 
According to their respective interests, Henry VIII. 
of England and the successive popes now favoured 
the one, and now the other ; ana the result of the 
conflicting intex-ests of all these potentates was 
almost continuous war during the whole of that 
period. The Treaty of Madrid (1626), the Ladies’ 
Feace of Cambrai (1529), and the Peace of Crespy 
(1544) may be regarded as marking the successive 
steps in the struggle. The points in dispute between 
Charles and Francis were these : Charles laid claim 
to the duchy of Burgundy as having been unjustly 
appropriated by Louis XI., and also to the duchy 
of Milan as a fief of the empire. Francis, on his 

S art, maintained his right to these territories, 
emended homage of Charles for Flanders and 
Artois, and made it a ground of offence that 
Spain had dispossessed Jean d’Albret of his king- 
dom of Navarre. It was in Italy that the war 
between the two monarchs was carried on most 
vigorously; and during the first period the result 
was altogether in Charles’s favour. Mainly at the 
instance of Wolsey, Henry VIII. actively aided 
the* emperor, who was still further strengthened 
W Francis’ quarrel with hfe greatest subject, the 
Constable Bourbon, who formed sL league with 
Charles and Henry VIII. for the complete subjuga- 


tion of France. In 1524 the troops of Charles drove 
the French out of Italy, invaded Provence, and 
unsuccessfully besieged Marseilles. Next year 
Francis, in the endeavour to recover the duchy of 
Milan, was defeated and taken prisoner at Pavia, 
and afterwards conveyed to Madiid. In 1526 lie 
'was released after signing a treaty in which he 
yielded to Charles on all the points at dispute be- 
tween them. In this year Charles married Isabella, 
sister of John III. of Portugal, to whom he was 
much devoted. Meanwhile, there was a growing 
alaim at the successes of Charles, and tlio Holy 
League was formed against him by Pope Clement 
VIL, Hemy VIII., Francis, and the Venetians. In 
1527 a motley army of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Germans, led by Bourbon, who fell in the assault, 
sacked Rome, and imprisoned the pope, to the 
horror of all Christendom. Charles was denounced 
as the author of the sacrilege, and cartels of 
defiance were sent to him by Heniy and Francis. 
3Be disclaimed all part in the affair; yet it was 
altogether in his interest that it should have 
happened, as the pope was then the most active of 
his enemies. The failure of Francis to seize the 
kingdom of Naples led to the Peace of Cambrai 
(1629), by which Charles was left master of Italy, 
and was relieved from his homage for Flanders and 
Artois. 

During all these years Charles had been resi- 
dent in Spain, where, on his arrival from Ger- 
many, he had found things in an extremely un- 
settled state owing to certain encroachments lately 
made on the privileges of the great cities. A 
general insurrection had taken place during his 
absence, which only after a protracted struggle 
had been quelled by the help of the no Dies. 
Charles, by his tact and policy, succeeded in com- 
pletely putting down the sedition ; and, while 
largely increasing the power of the crown, con- 
trived to render himself highly popular throughout 
the country. All through his reign, however, he 
had great difficulty in extorting from the Si^anihli 
Cortes the funds necessary to carry on his foreign 
schemes. In 1529 Charles proceeded to Italy, and 
at Bologna was crowned by the pope king of Lom- 
bardy and emperor of the Romans. As he was on 
his way to Germany, where the religious difficulty 
was still the burning question, he urged the pope, 
though nnavailingly, to call a general council 
which should settle once for all the points at issue. 
At the Diet of Augsburg (1530) Charles confiimed 
the Edict of Worms, and the Protestants (now first 
so called), in self-defence, formed the League 
of Schmalkald. The threat of an invasion by the 
Turkish sultan, however, forced Charles to make 
important concessions, and with the support of the 
appeased Protestants he was enabled to take tlie 
field against the Turks. ^ No battle ensued, but the 
sultan was forced to retire ; and Charles was again 
at liberty to return to Spain by way of Italy, wlxere 
once more he earnestly urged on the pope the 
necessity of a general council. In 1535 Charles 
achieved in person the most brilliant of all Lis 
exploits — ^the destruction of the power of the great 
corsair Barbarossa, and the capture of Tunis. 
Meanwhile, Francis was still in active hostility 
against him; and in 1536 Charles himself once more 
proceeded to Italy and invaded Provence with a 
large army. By making the country a desert, 
Francis forced his enemy to retire without effecting 
any actual conmiest. As another expedition into 
Picardy had also miscarried at the 'same time, 
this was the most disastrous year that Charles 
had yet experienced. War, however, stUl pro- 
ceeded; and Francis, in desperation, and to the 
disgust of Christian Europe, called in the aid of 
the Turk. In 1538, both parties being now ex- 
hausted, the pope (Paul lILb Francis, and Charles 
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met at Nice, and agreed to a ten years’ trace on 
the condition that they should retain the possessions 
then in their hands. 

The year 1539 was for Spain one of the most 
important during Charles’s rule. To meet his 
extraordinary expenditure, Charles held in that 
year a meetmg of Cortes with the view of gain- 
ing its consent to the imposition of new taxes. 
As at this meeting the nobles were especially 
refractory, they wore thenceforward excluded from 
the Cortes ; and from this time dates the decline of 
their power in the state. In the same year, by the 
romantic courtesy of Francis, Charles travelled 
through France to the Low Countries, where the 
insurrection of Ghent, on account of a certain 
illegal tax, called for his presence. After having 
quelled this insurrection with the utmost seveiicy, 
and stripped the town of all its ancient privileges, 
Charles proceeded to Germany, where another diet 
held to settle the religious differences was as un- 
successful as its predecessors. During this journey 
also Charles engaged in the most disastrous of ail 
his enterprises. In the autumn of 1541, against 
the advice of his most experienced seamen, he con- 
ducted from Italy a fleet against Algiers, whose 
piracies had been the terror of the south of Europe. 
A succession of storms completely destroyed the 
fleet, and Charles himself ^vith difficulty reached 
the coast of Spain. A new quarrel having arisen 
between Charles and Francis regarding the duchy 
of Milan, the ten years’ truce fell through, and 
war again went on for the next three years. The 
most notable event of the war was the wintering 
of the Turkish fleet at Toulon, by arrangement 
with the French king, at which Henry VIII. 
was so indignant that he concerted with Charles 
an invasion of France, when the emperor actually 
came within two days’ march of Paris. By this 
double invasion Francis was again forced to make 
an unfavourable peace— -that of Crespy (1544), by 
which he once more renounced all claims to Italian 
territory, and agreed in conjunction with Charles 
to make war on the Turks. 

Having thus triumphed over Francis, whose 
death in 1547 left his hands freer than they 
had ever been since the beginning of his reign, 
Charles now sought to carry out the policy he 
had always had at heart with regal’d to Ger- 
many. In this policy he had two objects — the 
suppression of Protestantism and the succession 
of his son Philip to the imperial crown. The 
news that Charles had made a league with the 
pope for the extinction of heresy drove the Pro- 
testants to arms, but two campaigns saw their 
power broken, and two of their most important 
leaders, the Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of 
Saxony, taken prisoners. The Augsburg Inteiim 
(1548) followed as a temporary arrangenaent till a 
general religious council should settle all difficulties. 
This arrangement did not satisfy the Catholics, 
but it was especially objectionable to the Protest- 
ants, upon whom it was forced with great violence. 
Charles’s severe enforcement of the Interim, his 
cruel treatment of the Landgrave of Hesse and the 
Elector of Saxony, and his evident design to make 
himself absolute master of Germany, led to the 
overthrow of all his plans. Maurice of Saxony, 
a young man of extraordinary talents and great 
ambition, who, although a Protestant, had hitherto 
seemed to support (jharles in all his schemes, 
saw that the emperor’s power rested in reality on 
a most insecure foundation. By a subtle line of 
policy Maurice contrived to gather round him a 
large army, wliile Charles, still trasting in his 
fidelity, had dismissed the troops by whose aid he 
had lately had Germany at his feet.' The emperor 
all but fell into the hands of Maurice, who was now 
in a position to command the most favourable con- 


ditions for the Protestants. Accordingly, by the 
Treaty of Passau (1552), and, after the death of 
Maurice, by the Peace of Augsburg (1555), Pro- 
testantism received legal recognition, and Charles 
saw his life’s schemes finally baffled. In his ofcher 
object he was equally unsuccessful. He had tried 
in vain to persuade his brother Ferdinand to waive 
his claims to the empire in favour of Philip, and 
the princes of Germany, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, refused to entertain Charles’s suggestion. 
Thus disappointed in his dearest hopes, and broken 
in health by repeated attacks of the gout, to which 
he had been subject since his 29th year, Charles 
resigned his kingdoms to his son (1555-56), whom 
he had married the previous year to Mary of Eng- 
land, and the empire to the electors (1556). Retir- 
ing to the monastery of Yuste in Estremaduia, he 
spent the rest of his life in complete seclusion; 
but he never ceased, almost till his death on 21st 
September 1558, to take the keenest interest in 
affairs of state, and his advice, still given in 
emergencies, was received by his sou with the 
greatest respect. 

Charles V. and Luther, the two most prominent 
figures of the 16th century, are also the best re- 
presentatives of its great conflicting principles. 
The religious revolution, and the spirit of nation- 
ality which that revolution evoked wheiever it was 
reafised, are the ideas associated with the name of 
Luther. The aim of Charles was a great empire in 
Western Europe, of which the pope should be the 
spiritual, the House of Austria the temporal, head. 
In opposing this aim, and thus preserving the 
balance of power as well as the individuality of the 
Western nations, Francis, accoiding to Ranke, was 
justified in calling in the Turks. Charles had 
a mind and heart eg^ual to great undertakings ; 
yet he not only failed to achieve his puipose 
during his life, but bequeathed to his son a policy 
attended by the most disastrous results. It was 
in carrying out this policy that Philip lost the 
Netherlands to Spain, and that he arrested Spain 
itself in its national development. The position 
also in which Charles left the religious question 
by the Peace of Augsburg inevitably led to the 
Thirty Years’ War, with all its frightful conse- 
quences to Germany. Charles’s personal quali- 
ties were such as to win him the affection of his 
immediate dependents, and to render him popu- 
lar with all classes of his subjects among all the 
peoples under his sway. He was sincerely devoted 
to the church, and religious motives greatly influ- 
enced him in all his counsels. His private morals 
bear a favourable comparison with those of contem- 
porary princes. In person he was slight and grace- 
ful, ana his manners were marked by singular 
refinement and dignity; hut throughout all his 
life he was haunted by the dread of his mother’s 
mental affliction. Don John (q.v.) of Austria was 
an illegitimate son of Charles V. 

See Robertson and Prescott, lAfe of Charles K; Ranke, 
Beformation in Germany, Stirling- Maxwell, Cloister 
Life of Charles V.; Mignet, Charles- Qmnt ; Armstrong, 
Charles V.; 0. Hare, A Ch'eat Emperor (1917). 

Cbarles X., or Charles-Gustavus, king of 
Sweden (1654-60), the son of John Casimir, 
Count Palatine, and Catherine, sister of Gustavus- 
Adolphus, was_^ born at Nykbping, 8th November 
1622. After his studies at Uppsala, he took part in 
the Thirty Years’ War under Torstenssoii. On the 
abdication of his eccentric cousin. Queen Christina, 
whom he had wooed in vain, Charles succeeded as 
next heir to the throne of a kingdom which the 
folly and extravagance of the queen had reduced 
to an almost bankrupt condition. Charles was 
the second of the three great warrior-monarchs of 
Sweden, but unlike his uncle, who could plead 
religious grounds, and his grandson, who was at 
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first forced to fight for self-preservation, Charles 
seemed to make war principally for war’s sake. 
He was now free to gratify his passion for war. 
First he attacked Poland in July 1655, because the 
Polish king had not resigned his claim to the 
Swedish throne, and in a few weeks overran the 
whole country. Next he forced the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg to acknowledge his lordship over 
the duchy of Prussia, then crushed the forces of the 
Polish king anew in a terrible three-days’ battle at 
Warsaw (July 28-30, 1656). He next assailed the 
Danes, who had declared war against him, crossed 
the Great and Little Belt on the ice, and speedily 
made himself master of all the continental posses- 
sions of Denmark Marching from isle to isle over 
the frozen sea, he* extoited the Treaty of Roeskild 
(7th March 1658), which gave to Sweden Halland, 
Scania, Blekinge, Bornholm, and the other Danish 
ossessions beyond the Sound, and emancipated 
weden from the Sound Dues. His offers to the 
Dutch and English to share in the partition of 
Denmark being declined, he invaded Zealand alone 
in 1659, and attacked Copenhagen, but was beaten 
off by the Danes, aided by the Prussians and 
Dutch. Soon after he died suddenly at Gothen- 
burg, February 23, 1660. He was succeeded by his 
son, Charles XL ( who reigned 1660-97 ), then only 
four years old. See Sweden. 

Charles Xllt* king of Sweden (1697-1 7 IS), 
was the son of Charles XI., and was born at Stock- 
holm, 17th June 1682. On the death of his father 
in 1697 he ascended the throne, and notwithstand- 
ing his youth the States declared him of age to 
assume the reins of government. The neighbour- 
ing powers thought this a favourable time to ' 
humble Sweden, then the ^eat power of the 
north ; and Frederick IV. of Denmark, Augustus 
II. of Poland, and the Czar Peter the Great 
concluded a league for this object. The Danes 
began by invading the territory of the Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp, husband of the eldest sister of 
Charles. The young king at once flung an army 
into Zealand, and in concert with Sir George 
Rooke’s Anglo-Dutch squadron so threatened 
Copenhagen both by land and sea that the 
king was fain to sue for peace. Charles now 
hastened to meet the Russians, who lay under 
the walls of Narva, 50,000 sti'ong, stormed their 
camp with but 8000 Swedes, and routed them 
with OTeat slaughter, 30th November 1700. He 
next dethroned Augustus II., and procured the 
election of Stanislaus Leszc^nski as king of 
Poland. Augustus supposed himself safe at least 
in Saxony, his hereditary dominion, but was 
followed thither, and humbling terms of peace 
were dictated at Altranstadt in 1706. Patkul, 
bom a Livonian, but now the Czar’s ambassador 
at Dresden, Charles caused to be broken on the 
wheel for treason, after a form of trial. In the 
autumn of 1707 he had collected an army of 43,000 
men in Saxony, and in the January of the follow- 
ing year suddenly burst into Russia, and almost 
captured the Czar at Grodno. He next drove the 
Russians before him, and had already forced the 
Beresina and won a battle at Smolensk, which 
opened up to him the road to Moscow, when he 
suddenly turned southwards to the Ukraine, trust- 
ing to the promises of the Cossack hetman Mazeppa. 
But Mazeppa failed to bring forward his 30,000 
Cossacks, and the king’s reinforcements from 
Sweden were cut off by the watchful Czar, so 
that the Swedes had no alternative but to endure 
the hard winter of 1708-9 in the midst of an 
impoverished and hostile country. In spring 
Charles, with a force reduced to 23,000 men, laid 
siege to Pultowa, but the Czar hastened to oppose 
him, and defeated him after a desperate struggle, 
on the 8th July. Chajles fled with a handful 


of attendants across the Turkish frontier to 
Bender. 

Augustus now revoked the treaty of Altianstadt, 
and the Czar and the king of Denmark in concert 
assailed the Swedish territories. But the regency 
in Stockholm adopted measures of effective rehist- 
ance, and Charles prevailed upon the Porte to 
commence a war against Russia, in which l^eter 
seemed at first likely to suffer a severe defeat. 
But Russian agents succeeded in inspiring the 
Turks with suspicions concerning the ultimate 
designs of their impracticable guest, and accoi<l- 
ingly Charles was seized, resisting desperately swoid 
in hand, and conveyed to Demotica. At last lie 
contrived to escape, and made his way tlirough 
Hungary and Germany in sixteen days, till he 
reached Stralsund on the 21st of November 1714. 
A month later the town was forced to capitulate 
to an allied army of Danes, Saxons, Prussians, and 
Russians, on w^h'ich the king crossed to Lund. His 
passion for war led him to attack Norway eai ly in 
1716; and soon after, under the advice of the Btiron 
von Gdrtz, he formed a scheme 'which commended 
itself to his love of fightin" and his vast ambition. 
He was to make terms with the Czar by surrender- 
ing the Baltic provinces of Sweden, then conquer 
Nonvay, next land in Scotland and replace the 
House of Stuart on the English throne, with tlie 
help of the Jacobite party within and that of 
Cardinal Alberoni without. No sooner had he 
purchased his peace with the Czar than he burst 
into Norway. In November 1718 he commenced 
the siege of Frederikshald, and while hastening ou 
the works in the dead of winter with all his charac- 
teristic impetuosity, was killed (11th December) by 
a musket-^ot from the fortress. Some writers have 
maintained that his death was due to treachery, 
and a somewhat unscientific examination of his 
skull in 1746 seemed to give some colour to the 
belief; but a new examination by command of 
Charles XV. in 1869 proved conclusively that the 
fatal shot must have been fired from a height down- 
wards, and that therefore the king’s death was due 
to his own reckless exposure of his peison to the 
fire of the enemy. 

The character of Charles was full of strange 
contradictions. He was brave to the pitch of 
reckless folly, determined to the point of foolish 
obstinacy. Pleasure had no attractions for him: 
he shared the coarsest food and severest labour 
of the common soldier 'with an easy cheerfulness 
that won him the passionate devotion of his 
men. All external marks of rank he despised : 
his dress was simple, and Swedish in form and 
colour — a loose blue coat, with turned-down collar, 
and large plain brass buttons ; bnff-coloured waist- 
coat; a black kerchief, doubly folded round his 
neck; coarse felt hat, and high broad-toed riding 
boots with massive steel spurs. His hardy frame 
defied alike fatigue and the extremes of heat 
and cold. He was able and sagacious in counsel, 
and had a mind capable of the vastest designs. 
But his ambition was fatal to his country, and 
after his death, Sweden, exhausted by his wars, 
ceased to be numbered among the great powers. 
The strange vicissitudes of his career are reviewed 
in thirty ox the finest lines of Johnson’s noble poem, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes — ^the concluding 
passage is as well known as anything in English 
literature : 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Voltaire’s well-'written Histoire de Charles XXL 
will continue to be the chief life, spite of its errors. 
An eloquent sketch of his career, read by King 
Oscar n., then Duke of OstergQtland, at the 
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inauguration of a statue on the 150th anniversary 
of his death, was translated by Apgeorge, 1879. 
See Lives by Bain (1896) and 0. Browning (1899), 
and the Cambridge Modern History, vol. v. (1907). 

Charles XIY., king of Sweden and Norway 
(1818-44), originally Jean Baptiste Jules Ber- 
NADOTTE, was bom at Pau, in the south of France, 
January 26, 1764, and was the son of a lawyer. 
He entered the French army in 1780 as a common 
soldier; became an ardent partisan of the Revolu- 
tion, and^ fought his way up to the command of a 
division in 1794, and a marshal’s baton in 1804 
He distinguished himself greatly in the German 
campaigns in 1796, and the year after under the 
eye of his great chief himself in Italy. In 1799 
he was minister of war, and for his conduct at 
Austerlitz was named in 1805 Prince of Ponte- 
corvo. In the campaims of 1806 he commanded 
the first army corps. After Jena he pursued the 
Prussians to Halle, cut off the reserve under the 
Prince of Wurttemberg, next pursued the redoubt- 
able Bliicher to Lubeck, and compelled hiTn to 
surrender (November 7). He received the com- 
mand of the French tro(ms in North Germany and 
Denmark, and led the Saxon troops at Wagram 
in the war against Austria. But he had never 
been liked or trusted by Napoleon, whose jealousy 
and dislike now became so apparent that Berna- 
dette left the army in disgust, and returned to 
Paris. He was afterwards sent by the minis- 
terial council to oppose the British, who had 
landed at Walcheren, but meantime the breach 
between the emperor and him grew wider. In 
1810 he was elected crown prince and heir to the 
throne of Sweden. Almost the only condition 
imposed on him was that of joining the Protestant 
Church. He changed his name to Charles John; 
and the health of the Swedish king, Charles XIII., 
failing in the following year, the reins of govern- 
ment came almost entirely into his hands. He 
refused to comply with the demands of Napoleon, 
which were opposed to the interests of Sweden, 
particularly as to trade with Britain, and was soon 
involved in war with him. He took pait in the 
great and final struggle of the allies witn Napoleon 
at Leipzig, but showed much reluctance to join 
in the invasion of France, and was tardy in his 
rogress southward. There seems good reason to 
elieve that the French throne was within his own 
ambition, and that his disinclination to act against 
his native country was due as much to policy as 
to patriotism. He became king of Sweden on the 
death of Charles XIH. in 1818, and won for him- 
self the character of a wise and good king. He 
piomoted education, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and great public works, as well as the 
military strength of the kingdom. He died 8th 
March 1844. See French Life by Schefer (1899), 
and books by Sir D. P. Barton (1914, 1921, 1925). 

Charles d’Orl^anS9 son of Louis d’Orl4ans, a 
duke who was murdered by the Burgundians, and 
of Valentina of Milan, was born in May 1391. He 
was the grandson of Charles V. of France, and the 
father of Loui§ XII. He was taken prisoner at 
Agincourt, and kept in captivity in England from 
1415 to 1440, when he was ransomed. He wrote a 
number of lyrics while in prison and after his return 
to France. At Blois, where he held his court, he 
gathered together the chief French writers of his 
time, and took part with them in poetical tourna- 
ments, in one of which Fran 9 ois Villon competed 
successfully. He died in 1465. He has been termed 
the father of French lyric poetry, but he has no 
claim to the title. His light and graceful lyrics are 
the last flowering of the courtly poetry of the middle 
ages; they show no trace of the modem spirit 
which appears so strongly in the works of his con- 


temporary Villon (q.v.). His favourite themes are 
love and the spring-time ; his favourite form is the 
rondel, with two rhymes, of which he is considered 
the chief master, as Villon is of the ballade, and 
Voiture of the rondeau. See Guichard’s edition 
(1842), Hericault’s (1874); a work on his manu- 
script (1907) and a Life ( 1911) by Champion. 

Charles the Bolds Duke of Burgundy (1467- 
77 ), son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and of 
Isabella of Portugal, was bom at Dijon on lOtli 
November 1433, and bore, during his father’s life, 
the title of Count of Charolais. From his youth 
he was a declared enemy of Louis XI. of France, 
the nominal feudal superior of Burgundy, and he 
early formed an alliance with the Duke of Brit- 
tany and some of the great nobles of France 
for the maintenance of feudal rights against the 
crown. Their united forces ravaged Picardy and 
Isle-de-France, threatened Paris, defeated the king 
at Montlhdry, and extorted from him favourable 
terms. In 1467 Charles succeeded his father as 
Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more powerful 
than any prince of his time, he conceived the 
design of restoring the old kingdom of Burgundy, 
and for this purpose of conquering Lorraine, Pio- 
vence, Dauphine, and Switzerland. Whilst he was 
making preparations for war, Louis invited him to 
a conference, and while his rival hesitated, by his 
agents stirred up the citizens of Lifege to revolt. 
Charles next consented to the conference, and the 
news coming of what had taken place at Li^ge, 
he seized the king, and had not he been withheld 
by his councillor Comines, would have put hiTui to 
death. ^ He compelled Louis, however, to accom- 
pany him to Lifege, and sanction by his presence 
Lhe cruelties which he inflicted on the citizens. 
War raged between them afterwards with little 
intermission till 1475. In September of that year 
Charles turned anew to his favourite scheme of 
conquest, and soon made himself master of Lor- 
raine. Next year he invaded Switzerland, stormed 
Granson, and hanged and drowned the garrison ; 
hut was soon after terribly defeated by the Swiss 
near that place, and lost his baggage and much 
treasure. Three months later he appeared again 
in Switzerland with a new army, and laid siege 
to Morat, where he sustained another and moie 
terrible defeat (June 22, 1476). The news that 
the young Duke Ren4 of Lorraine was attempting 
to recover his territories roused him from despair. 
He laid siege to Nancy ; but his army was small, 
and his Italian mercenaries went over to the enemy. 
Charles fought in vain with all his wonted reckless- 
ness and courage, and perished in the battle, Janu- 
ary 6, 1477. His daughter and heiress, Mary, 
man-ied the Emperor Maximilian I. Charles’s 
great size and strength, his immense ambition, and 
reckless audacity, combined to make him the most 
striking figure of his time. With his life ended 
the long successful resistance of the great French 
vassals to the central power of the monarchy. See 
Comines, ilf^mo«fm;,35eBarante’s Eistoire des Dues 
de Bourgogne ; and books by Kirk (3 vols. Lond. 
1863), Hoch (Basel, 1876), Putnam (1908), and 
Haggard (1913). 

Charles (Karl Ludwig Johann), Archduke 
of Austria and Duke of Teschen, third son of the 
Emperor Leopold II., was bom at Florence, 6th 
September 1771. Already, spite of his youth, a 
distinguished soldier, he was intmsted in 1796 
with the chief command of the Austrian army on 
the Rhine. He fought with gieat success against 
Moreau at Rastadt, defeated Jourdan in several 
battles, drove the French over the Rhine, and con- 
cluded his victories by taking Kehl in the winter. 
In 1799 he was again at the head of the army 
on the Rhine, was several times victorious over 
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Jourdan, and even successfully opposed Massena. 
Next year bad health compelled him to retire 
from active service ; but he accepted the governor- 
generalship of Bohemia, where he soon formed a 
new army. After the battle of Hohenlinden he 
was again called to the chief command, and suc- 
ceeded in staying the rapid progress of Moreau 
until the armistice which pieceded the peace of 
Lun^ville. In 1805 he commanded the army 
opposed to Massena in Italy, and fought the hard 
battle of Caldiero; but upon bad tidings from 
G-ermany, made a masterly retreat from the left 
bank of the Adige to Croatia. In 1809 he won 
the great battle ol Aspern, which first showed to 
Europe that Napoleon was not invincible; but 
Napoleon soon retrieved his fortunes at Wagram, 
and the archduke had to give way before the 
enemy, till he reached Znaini, wheie an aimistice 
was concluded. In the campaigns of 1813-14 he 
had no part; and he died 30th April 1847. See 
his A^isgeioahlte SchHften (6 vols. 1893-94). 

Charles Albert, king of Sardinia (1831-49), 
horn 29th October 1798, was the son of the Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan, and in 1800 
succeeded to his father’s title and estates in France 
and Piedmont. In 1817 he married Maiia Theresa, 
daughter of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tuscany. 
When the revolutionary movement took place in 
Piedmont in 1821, he was made regent, upon the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel, until Charles 
Felix, the brother of the late king, should arrive 
to assume the sovereignty. In 1829 he was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Sardinia, and on the death of 
Charles Felix in 1831 he ascended the thi'one. His i 
prudent moderation brought upon him the im- 
patient denunciations of Mazzini, but earned him 
the applause of all moderate and far-sighted men 
throughout the peninsula, who began to see that 
the salvation of Italy could be worked out through 
the house of Savoy alone. The king’s zeal for 
the cause of a united Italy was no mere selfish 
eagerness for the aggrandisement of his house, 
but a^ feeling as enlightened and patriotic as the 
sagacious calculation of Cavour, the fiery and 
reckless valour of Garibaldi, or the prophetic 
ardour of Mazzini. In the March of 1848 he 
declared war against Austria ; but gradually lost 
ground in the struggle, until, after the fatal battle 
of Novara, 24th March 1849, to save his kingdom 
he had to resign the crown in favour of Ms son, 
Victor Emmanuel II. He next retired to Portugal, 
whei’e he died, broken-hearted and misunderstood, 
at Oporto on 28th July of the same year. See 
books by Cibrario ( 1861 ), Cappellebti ( 1891 ), Beau- 
regard ( 1889-90 ). 

Charles Edward. See Stewart. 

Charles Martel. See Charles. 

Charles’s Wain. See Ursa Major. 

Charleston^ a port of entry and important 
commercial centre, capital of a county of its own 
name, and the largest and most historic city of 
South Carolina, is situated on a tongue of land 
between the rivers Ashley and Cooper, which unite 
immediately below the town and form a beautiful 
and spacious harbour, communicating with the 
ocean at Sullivan’s Island, a popular sea-bathing 
resort, 7 miles below. It is 118 miles NE. of 
Savannah, 580 miles SW. of Baltimore, and 540 
miles SSW. of Washington. The giound on which 
the city is built is elevated 8 or 9 feet above the 
level of the harbour at high tide, which rises about 
6 feet, no\ying‘ by the city with a strong ciiiTent, 
thus contributing to its salubrity. It has a water 
front of 9 miles. A shifting sandbar extends across 
the mouth of the harbour, affording, however, two 
entrances, of wbicli the deeper is near Sullivan’s 
Island. Jetties to give an incteased depth of water 


on the bar (32 feet) were constructed after 1878, 
affording safe entry to vessels of 30 feet di'anght. 
The harbour is defended by Castle Pinckney and 
Fort Sumter, each on an island, the formei 2 and 
the latter Smiles below the city, and also by Fort 
Moultiie, on Sullivan’s Island, and Fort Johnston 
on James Island. At the entrance of the haibour 
is a lighthouse with a flashing light. Charleston is 
a naval station. There is a dry dock for large ships. 

Charleston, 6 sq. m. in area, is regularly huilt. 
It has a copious water-supply from a large ai tesian 
well (1970 feet in depth). The stieets, many of 
which are broad and bordered with shade trees, 
pass, for the most paifc, parallel to one another, 
from the Cooper to the Ashley River, and are 
intersected by others nearly at right angles. Many 
of the houses are of biick, some of them of 
superior elegance ; othei s are of wood, neatly 
painted, and embowered duiing the summer season 
amid a profusion of foliage. Among the public 
buildings are the custom-house, the city hall, the 
couit-liouse, the citadel, the academy of music, 
the arsenal, the orphan asylum, and the police 
barracks. The custom-house is a handsome edi- 
fice, built of granite and white marble. At the 
southern extremity of the city is a small park 
called the Batteiy or White Point Garden, with a 
fine promenade on the sea-wall. The most im- 
portant educational and liteiary institutions are 
the Charleston College (non-sectarian), which was 
founded in 1785 and reorganised in 1837 ; the 
Medical College of South Carolina ( 1833 ) ; the 
State Military Academy, also called the Citadel ; 
the South Carolina Historical Society; and the 
Charleston Library ( 1748 ). The Chai leston College 
has an excellent museum of natuial history. 
There are good public, private, and parochial schools 
for white and coloured children. Charleston is 
the seat of an Episcopal and a Roman Catholic 
bishop, and contains many churches. St Michael’s 
Church (Episcopal) is a brick structuie, with a 
steeple 180 feet high, and a chime of bells imported 
from England in 1764. Among the benevolent 
institutions are the city hospital, the Confederate 
Home for Widows, the almshouse, the asylum for 
the aged and infirm, and the orphan asylum, which 
is liberally endowed, and can accommodate three 
hundred children. There are also Catholic orphan 
asylums and a convent. 

Charleston is the chief commercial city of South 
Carolina, and has an advantageous position for 
trade. Steamships ply regularly between tliis 
port and New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Florida; and three railroads meet here, with a 
large wharf frontage, elevators, and every facility 
for through shipments and the quick despatch of 
fi-eight. The coastwise trade far exceeds the 
foreign in extent and importance. Charleston was 
formerly the chief cotton port of the United Stales, 
but after the civil war it did not develop. Tlie 
principal expoit is still cotton, other articles being 
rice, fertilisers, lumber, and naval stores. Theieis 
a considerable trade with the interior cities. The 
chief imports consist of salt, iron, kainite, and 
fruits from the West Indies. Of the industrial 
establishments, the chief aiefor cotton -compressing 
and the manufacture of fertilise! s, of which large 
deposits are^ found on the Ashley River; as 
also cotton, rice, and flour mills, carriage factories, 
timber manufactories, &c. 

The city was founded in 1680 ; a few years 
later a company of French Huguenots, exiled 
for their religion, settled at this place. On the 
28th June 1776 a British squadron attacked the 
garrison on Sullivan’s Island, consisting of 400 
men under Colonel Moultrie, who defended the 
lace with success. Cliaileston was afterwards 
esieged by Sir Henry Clinton from 1st April 1780 
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to 12th May, when it was surrendered hy General 
Lincoln. On the 12th of April 1861 the Confed- 
eiates initiated the civil war by the homhardment 
of Foit Sumter, which they took the next day. 
In 1861 about half the city was destroyed by fiie, 
and a considerable part was not rebuilt until after 
1865. In April 1863 a Federal fleet of nine ironclad 
vessels, commanded by Admiral Dupont, attacked 
the fortifications of Charleston without success. 
The place was evacuated on the approach of Sher- 
man’s army 17th February 1865. On 31st August 
1886 the city was visited by a severe earthquake ; 
nearly 7000 buildings were either destroyed or 
seriously injured, and several lives were lost. The 
earthquake was followed by a very general recon- 
struction of the business part of the city. Pop. 
(1800) 18,711; (1820)24,780; ( 1840) 29,261 ; (1860) 
40,522; (1870) 48,956; (1880) 49,984; (1900) 
55,807; (1910) 58,833; (1920) 67,957 (about half 
coloured). See three works on the history of South 
Carolina by McCrady (1897-1901), and iMrs Rave- 
nel’s Charleston (1906). 

OtiarlestoHy or Kanawha, cajpital of West 
Virginia and of Kanawha county, is situated on 
tlie great Kanawha River, at the mouth of the 
Elk, 232 miles WNW. of Richmond, Large quan- 
tities of bituminous coal, petroleum, natural gas, and 
salt are got near by. The town is a great lumber 
centre. It was made state-capital in 1885, as it liad 
been in 1870-1875. Pop. ( 1880) 4192 ; ( 1920) 39,608. 

Cliarlestown ( Massachusetts ), See Boston 
and Bunker Hill. 

Charlety Nicolas Toussaint, a French 
painter and engraver, born at Paris in 1792, held 
acleikship under the Empire, hut lost it at the 
Restoration (1815), and in consequence betook him- 
self to art. After studying a while under Gios, he 
gradually formed for himself a style in which he 
had no rival. The B4ranger of caricature, he was 
especially successful in his sketches of children and 
military incident. His drawings numbered about 
2000. Charlet died 29th October 1845. See his Life 
hy Lacomhe (1856) and the study by Dayot (1892). 

Charletoli, Walter, M.D. (1619-1707), born 
at Shepton Mallet, studied at Oxford, was physician 
to Charles I. and Charles II., a friend of Hobbes, and 
senior censor 1698-1706 in the College of Physicians 
in London. He wrote many works on theology, 
natural iiistory, natural philosophy, medicine, and 
antiquities. He was a disciple of Van Helmont, 
and Iris medical theories were as speculative as Ms 
arguments for the immortality of the soul. In his 
Chorea Gigantum ( 1663 ) he maintained the Danish 
origin of Stonehenge, in opposition to Inigo Jones, 
who still more absurdly believed it to he a Roman 
temple. Charleton held it was a place of assembly, 
and the scene of the coronation of the Danish kings 
of England. His Brief Discourse concerning the 
Different Wits of Men (1675) contains lively and 
accurate sketches of character. 

Charleville, a town in the French department 
of Ardennes, on the Meuse, opposite M4zi^res, 
with Avhich it communicates hy a suspension 
bridge. It has manufactures of hardwaie, leather, 
and beer ; and the Meuse affords facilities for trade 
in coal, iron, slate, wine, and nails. Pop, (1891) 
17,344; (1921) 21,689. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de 
(1682-1761), a French Jesuit traveller, was horn 
in St Quentin, twice visited Canada, and voyaged 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. He published 
his journal, histones of San Domingo, Japan, and 
Paraguay, and an Histoire de la Nouvelle France 
( 1744 ; Eng. trans. New York, 6 vols. 1865-72). 
Charlock. See Mustard, Radish. 

Charlotte^ capital of Mecklenburg county, 


North Carolina, 225 miles ENE, of Atlanta, the 
seat of Noith Carolina Medical College, and the 
terminus of several railways, has manufactures 
of carriages, cotton goods, tobacco, &c. ; pop. 
(1880) 7094; (1900) 18,091 ; (1910) 34,014; (1920) 
46,338. 

Charlotte, Princess, born at Carlton House, 
London, 7tli January 1796, was the only child of 
the future George IV. and Cai'oline of Brunswick, 
who parted immediately after her birth. A bright, 
lively, warm- tempered giil, she was brought up in 
strict seclusion, under various governesses and 
sub-governesses, seeing her father rarely, and her 
mother only for two hours a week. Her six 
months’ engagement to Prince William of Orange 
she herself broke off in June 1814, greatly to 
George’s fury; had the match come off it might 
have been as momentous in its consequences as 
that of the Princess Mary to another Prince 
William of Oiange. On 2d May 1816 she manied 
Prince Leopold of Saxe -Coburg; but the marriage, 
a happy one, was cut short on 5th November 1817 
by her death, after giving biith to a still-born boy. 
See works by Lady Rose Weigall (1874), Mrs 
Jones (1885), and C. E. Pearce (1911). 

Charlotte Amalie, the capital of the West 
Indian island of St Thomas (q.v.). 

Charlotteiiburg, a town of Prussia, on the 
Spiee, since 1920 part of Berlin, with which it is 
connected hy a road leading through the Tiergarten, 
Its palace, founded in 1696 for Sophie Charlotte, • 
the second wife of B^ederick I. , has a fine park, 
and a mausoleum ; here are the tombs of Frederick 
William III. and Queen Louisa (with statues by 
Rauch), of the Emperor William I. and Augusta. 
In the town are several colleges, including a great 
technical school, and a porcelain factoiy, and there 
are manufactures of iron-wares, machinery, glass, 
paper, leather, and chemicals. Pop. (1880) 30,483; 
(1890)76,859; (1900) 189,290; (1910 ) 305,978. 

Ckarlottetown, the capital of Prince Edward 
Island, on the south coast, stands on the Hills- 
borough estuary, which forms a secure and com- 
modious harbour for the largest vessels. The 
town has two colleges, an iron-foundry, a woollen 
factory, and shipbunding yards. Pop. 12,000. 

€harm» properly a form of words, generally in 
verse, supposed to possess some occult power of a 
hurtful, a healing, or a protective kind, which 
it exerts by being recited, or by being written 
and worn on the person. In this latter case 
charms may he classed with Amulets ( q.v. ). The 
nature of this superstition will be considered under 
Incantation ; see also Magic. 

Charmes, Francis (Marie Julien Joseph 
FRAN90IS, 1848-1916), French political journalist, 
horn at Auiillac, Cantal, was editor of the J ournal 
des Debate^ and, after Bruneti^re, of tlie Bevue des 
Deux Mondes. He was deputy for Cantal, and 
from 1900 a senator. 

C/harnel-hOUsef ^ chamber situated in a 
churchyard or other buryiug-place, in which the 
hones of the dead which were throvvn up by the 
grave-diggers were reverently deposited. It was 
often a chapel with a vault beneath. 

Charnock, Job, went to India about 1655, and, 
as head of the factory at HfigU, transferred the 
headquarters to Calcutta ( thus founding the city ) 
in 1686-90. He died in 1693. 

Charnwood Forest. See Leicestershire. 

CharolatS is a district in the French depart- 
ment of Sa6ne-et-Loire, noted for its fine cattle. 

Charoily in classical mythology, the son of 
Erebus and Nox, is first mentioned by the later 
writers of Greece. His duty was to ferry the 
shades of the buried dead across the livers of the 
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under- world. For this service he exacted an 
ololus from each, and consequently this com 
was placed in the mouth of the dead. If this 
rite was neglected, Charon refused to convey 
the unhappy shade across, and it was doomed to 
wander restlessly along the shores of Acheron. He 
is generally represented as a gloomy old man, with 
a rough beard and wretched clothes. In the 
Etruscan monuments he holds a hammer. In the 
folklore of modern Greece Charon still survives 
as a kind of shadowy representative of death 
and a mysteiious under- world. (The^ Greek is 
chdron; the English pionunciation, hdron.) 
Charophyta. See Chara. 

Charpeiitier, Gustave, composer, was born 
at Dieuze, in Lorraine, in June 1860. After the 
Franco-German war he removed to Tourcoing, and 
later to Lille, At Paris Conservatoire he turned 
from violin -playing to conaposition, encouraged by 
Massenet, and won the Prix de Rome in 1887. He 
composed Bidon^ Impressions d^Italie^ La Vie dxi 
Foite^ Fleurs du Mai (Baudelaire), La Gouronm- 
merit de la Miise^ the operas Louise and J idien. 

€harpeatiei% Louis Eugene (1811-90), 
French battle -i>ainter, was born in Paris, and 
taught at Versailles. 

Cliarpentier, Maro Antoine (1634-1702), 
composer, was born in Paris, and studied in Rome. 
He composed operas and afterwards church music. 
€hara.iii. See Jerked Beef. 

Charr, or Char {Salvelinus)^ a genus of beauti- 
ful and palatable fishes in the family Salmonidse, 
differing from salmon and trout in minute char- 
acters, such as the restiiction of the vomer teeth 
to the iiead of that bone. The ruddy belly, the 
smaller scales, and the absence of black or brown 
spots may serve to distinguish char fiom trout. 
There are many different kinds of char in northern 
parts of Europe and America, and Tate Regan 
distinguishes fifteen species in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Wiiether these are species, sub-species, 
elementary species, or ‘varieties’ is a matter of 
opinion and convenience ; their constant differential 
'characters are as great as those that distingnisli 
many generally admitted species of fishes. The 
evolutionary interest is this : char are northern or 
arctic sahnonids; during the glacial epoch they 
spread farther south than now, ascending the 
rivers in the autumn to spawn, descending to the 
sea in spring, as they still do in the arctic regions ; 
the numerous kinds of char in Windermere, the 
Highlands, Ireland, Orkney, Shetland, «&c. repre- 
sent isolated lacustrine colonies. The so-called 
Brook Trout {Saloelimis fontinalis) of Canada 
and the northern United States is a char which 
has been introduced (see Pisciculture) into 
English streams. See C. Tate Regan, British 
Fresh-water Fishes (1911). 

Cliarron^ Pierre ( 1541-1603 ), a Frenchmoralist 
and theologian, born at Paris. He studied for 
the law, hut after being called to the Pans bar, 
entered the church, and became a conspicuous 
member of the politiques, or party of moderate 
Catholics. He assailed the League in his Discours 
ChrUiens (1589), vindicated Catholicism against 
Protestantism in his treatise Les Trois V€riUs 
(1694), and in his chief work, the treatise De la 
Bagesse (1601), took a sceptical attitude towards all 
forms of religion. He was a friend and disciple of 
Montaigne, to whom he was, as a writer, im- 
measurably inferior, and from whose essays he 
borrowed freely. ; 

Cliartf a marine or hydrographical map, exliibifc- 
pg a portion of a sp, or other water, with the 
islands, coasts of contiguous land, soundings, cur- 
rents, &C. (see Map). Chart-making has been 


traced back to about the beginning of the ISfch cen- 
tuiy ; now most civilised countues have their sys- 
tem of cliarts. In the English service, wdien coasts 
have been surveyed by the Admiralty, charts are 
engraved, and are sold below cost price, the object 
being to encourage their general use as much as 
ossible. The navigating charts, showing the 
angers of coasts with sufficient clearness to en- 
able mariners to avoid them, are generally on the 
scale of half an inch to a mile; those of laiger 
size show all the intricacies of the coast. The 
merchant-service is supplied with charts by agents, 
who receive a stock from the Admiralty, and keep 
them on sale. The preparation of charts is part of 
the duty of the Hydrographical Department at the 
Admiralty. See Geography, Sea, Sounding, 
Challenger Expedition, &c. 

The United States coast survey, a vast under- 
taking, was begun in 1807, carried on intermit- 
tently till 1845, and since then more systematically, 
save during the civil war. In the American ser- 
■^ee, the coasts of the United States are suiveyed 
and the charts produced by the coast and geodetic 
survey attached to the Treasury Department, and 
the unsurveyed foreign coasts are surveyed by 
the Bureau of Navigation, the charts being pro- 
duced by the Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 
ment. The charts are obtainable at coast and 
geodetic survey agencies at all seaports of the 
Jiiited States. They exhibit accurate and minute 
lopography as far inland as will supply landmarks 
for tlie navigator, or serve for purposes of defence ; 
the shore line at high-water and sanding to mean 
low-water; soundings, contours, and material of 
bottom at different depths ; bars, channels, sailing 
ranges and diiections ; true meridian and compass 
variation, rocks, reefs, buoys, beacons, lights; tide 
establishment, detailed explanation of lighthouses 
and signal stations. They are carefully collected 
for every substSintial change in any of those feat- 
ures. They range in scale from -i^iW (30*401 inches 
to the nautical mile) to Tvir^Tnnr (t^o^ of an inch to 
the nautical mile), and comprise sailing charts ex- 
hibiting vast areas, general charts, coast charts, 
and harbour charts. 

The term chart is also given to a graphical 
representation, by curves or otherwise, of the fluc- 
tuations of any varying magnitude — temperature, 
barometric pressure, population, prices, &;c. See 
Graphic Methods, Temperature, Storms, &c. 
Charta^ Magna. See Magna Carta. 

Charte* a charter or system of constitutional 
law, embodied in a single document. The first 
such charter in France is known as the Grande 
Gharte, or the. Charter of King John (in 1355). 
But the constitution to which the term Charte is 
most frequently applied is that in which Louis 
XVIII. solemnly acknowledged the rights of tlie 
nation on his restoration in 1814. Tliis Charte 
was ever^ after considered the fundamental law of 
constitutional monarchy while that form of govern- 
ment existed in France. A modification of it was 
sworn to, 29th August 1830, by Louis-Philippe, in 
which the sovereignty of the people is explicitly 
recognised. This Charte in its turn became a 
nullity by the revolution of February 1848. 

Charter (Lat. charta; Gr. charte, ‘paper,’ or 
‘ anything written upon,’ from charasso, ‘I scratch ’ 
or ‘write ’). In its most general signification, char- 
ter is nearly synonymous with deed and instrument 
(see Deed), and is applied to almost any formal 
writing, in evidence of a grant, contract, or otlier 
transaction between man and man. In private law 
its most important use is in the alienation of real 
estates, the writing given to the new proprietor by 
the old, in proof of the transference title, being 
usually called a charter. In public law the name 
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is given to those formal deeds by which sovereigns 
guaiaiitee the rights and privileges of their subjects, 
or by which a soveieign state guarantees those of a 
^lony or other dependency (see Charte, Magna 
Carta, Chartism, Forest Laws). There is 
another sense of the term in which it is in a 
measure intermediate between the two we have 
mentioned — viz. Avhere we speak of the charter of 
a bank or other company or association. In this 
sense it signifies an instrument by which powers 
and privileges aie conferred by the state on a select 
body of persons for a special object {see Banking, 
Corporation, Comp an v, &c.). 

This is the general use of the term in the United 
States. It is a grant of authority from the state 
or the United States, creating a corporation, defin- 
ing its powers, privileges, rights, and franchises. 
A charter of a private corporation, on the faith of 
which propei-ty has been ^iven, is a contract within 
the ^ meaning of the United States Constitution, 
Article I., sect. 10, which declares that no state 
shall make a law impairmg the obligation of con- 
tracts. And while the state legislatures have no 
power to set aside or essentially modify charters 
that come within this prohibition, without the con- 
sent of the corporators, it is confined to transac- 
tions involving propei-ty and lights which may be 
asserted in a court of justice. Tliis prohibition does 
not debar the state from exercising the right of 
eminent domain, nor prevent the exercise of its 
general police power. Chaiters of municipal and 
public corporations are not beyond legislative 
control ; and the power to change and adapt them 
to the purposes tor which they were created is 
implied in every enactment creating them. But 
most of the charters in the United States have in 
them a clause reserving to the state the power to 
alter, amend, or repeal them at pleasure. In some 
states the courts have power to grant charters to 
social, charitable, and religious organisations, wlnle 
the state officers are authorised by law to grant 
charters for manufacturing, mining, railroad, and 
other corporations for purposes of trade. 

Royal Charters, generally written in Latin, 
are of two kinds : I. Grants of lands, houses, 
honours, or liberties to persons who did not previ- 
ously possess them ; II. Charters confirming grants 
previously made, and therefore called ‘ Charters of 
Confirmation,’ Confirmation charters are of three 
kinds : ( 1 ) Charters confirming previous grants, 
without reciting them ; (2) Charters of simple con- 
firmation, without addition of anything new ; 
( 3 ) Charters reciting previous charters and confirm- 
ing them, with addition of something new. These 
last two classes of charters are called charters of 
‘ Inspexinms,’ or ‘Vidimus,’ from the word used 
by the granter in saying that he has seen the 
charter which he confirms. Royal charters gener- 
ally contain seven clauses : ( 1 ) The ‘Premises —i.e. 
the name and style of the granter, the persons to 
whom the charter is addressed, the name and style 
of the grantee, the reason why the grant is made, 
and the description of the thing granted; (2) the 
‘ Tenendum and Habendum ’ — ^i.e. the way in which 
the thing granted is to be held and had; (3) the 
‘ Reddendo,’ the return of rent or service which is 
to be made to the granter by the grantee; (4) 
the ‘Quare Volumus,’ or order that the grantee 
should have the thing granted, under certain 
penalties ; (5) the ‘ Sealing’ or ‘ Signature’ clause, 
setting forth the seal, signature, or subscription 
by which fche charter is authenticated; (6) the 
‘His Testibus,’ or testing-clause, enumerating 
the persons present as witnesses to the granting 
of the charter; (7) the ‘Date,* setting forth the 
time when, and the place where, the charter was 
granted. 

Charter in the law of Scotland is the written 


evidence of a grant of heritable 2 U*operty under the 
conditions imposed by the feudal law — viz. that 
the grantee, or peison obtaining, shall pay at 
stated periods a sum of money or peiform certain 
services to the granter, or i^erson conferiing the 
propel ty. The granter of a charter, in virtue of 
the power which he thus letains over the pioperty 
and its propiietor, is called the superior; ana the 
giantee, in consequence of the sei vices which he 
undertakes to render, the vassal ; whilst the stipu- 
lated sum to he paid, or seiviee to be rendered, is 
called the duty. 

Charteis are either blench or feu, from the natuie 
of the seivice stipulated — a oi de 7iie, from the 

kind of holding or relation between the gianter 
and grantee ; and were formei ly original or by pro- 
gress, from being first or renewed grants. Charters 
by pi ogress, however, were abolished in 1874. 

Blench and Feu Charters . — The duty which the 
superior required of his vassal in former times was 
almost always militaiy seivice, and the vassal was 
then technically said ‘to hold waid’ — to hold on 
condition of wauling or defending his superior. 
But subsequent to the rebellion of 1745, in which 
the dangeious tendencies of the feudal relation 
were experienced, this holding was abolished (20 
Geo. III. chap. 50), and tlie only duties which it has 
since been lawful to inseifc in charters are hlench 
and feit duties. The former is a meiely nominal 
payment — a penny Scots, a red rose, or the like, si 
petatur tantum (should it be asked) ; the latter is 
a consideration of some leal value. Original hlench 
charters having lost all object, except as a means 
of keeping up restrictions on the lands, and having 
the effect of subjecting superiors to expense in 
keeping up their titles, have become lare in modern 
practice. The forms of charters, varying accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which they are granted 
and the relations established between the granter 
and grantee, aie of a technical natuie. 

The Charter of Resignation proceeded upon the 
formal surrender of the lands or other lights into 
the hands of the superior for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a new grant in favour of the resigner, with 
some change of the destination, or in favour of a 
purchaser or other disponee. This was termed a 
lesignation in favor em. But when the property is 
sui-rendeied in oider to remain with the supeiior, 
the resignation is then said to be ad remanentiam. 
In older times resignations were transacted with 
solemn formality by delivery of a staff or baton, 
as the symbol of surrender, into the hands of 
the superior, who, if the purpose was in favo7^em, 
returned the symbolic staff to the person to be 
invested with the lands, or to his attorney, the 
whole transaction being recorded in the form of a 
notarial instrument. 

Crown charters of resignation or confimiation 
proceeded upon the warrant of the Barons of Ex- 
chequer, as the loyal commissioners in Scotland 
since the union of the crowns, for receiving resig- 
nations and granting new infeftments to ciown 
vassals. The charter was preceded by the signature 
or order under the royal superscription, with con- 
sent of the barons, setting forth, the terms in which 
the charter was to be expressed. After several othei 
proceeding, the charter was finally completed by 
sealing. Previous to 1707 the Great Seal of Scot- 
land was appended to crown charters, but by the 
treaty of union another seal was substituted. The 
royal charteis of Scotland are recorded in the 
Register of the Great Seal, which is extant from 
about 1300 A.D., and continued to the present 
time. There are, however, numerous charteis by 
the early Scottish kings not recordetl in the 
Register, but extant in piivate collections and 
in the chartularies of religions houses. Ancient 
charters are usually remarkable for the excellence 
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of their writing and the brevity and conciseness 
of their style. 

Chartered Companies# See Company, 
Colony, Daeien Scheme, East India Company, 
Hudson Bay Company, Boeneo, Nigeeia, Rho- 
desia, Zanzibar (for the East Africa Company). 

Charterhouse (a corruption of Ohartreitse^ 

* Carthusian ’ ) is the name of a famous hospital and 
school which occupied a joint- building in Charter- 
house Square, London, till 1872, when the school 
was transferred to Gqdalming in Suirey. The 
Charterhouse was instituted in 1611 by Thomas 
Sutton, of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire. The 
site had been occupied by a Carthusian monastery 
(founded in 1371), but on the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII. it was made a place 
of deposit for his nets and pavilions. After under- 
going many alterations, and passing into the posses- 
sion of various distinguished persons, it was finally 
purchased from Lord Suffolk for £13,000 by Thomas 
Sutton, who endowed it with the revenues of up- 
wards of twenty manors, lordships, and other 
estates in various parts of England. This * master- 
piece of Protestant English charity,’ as old Puller 
calls it, serves three uses— it is an asylum for jjoor 
brethren, an educational and a religious institu- 
tion ; hence Bacon terms it a * triple good.’ The jooor 
brethren are fifty- five in number. None are admitted 
under sixty years of age, and only those who have 
been householders are eligible. JEach brother has 
a separate apartment, a share of attendance from 
domestics, an ample though plain diet, and an 
allowance for clothes and other matters, and 
four weeks’ holiday every autumn. The brethren 
must be bachelors or widowers, and members of 
the Church of England. Among the poor brethren 
in bygone years were Dry den’s antagonist, Elkanah 
Settle j John Bagford, antiquary ; Isaac de Groot, 
a descendant of Grotius ; Alexander Macbean, who 
assisted Johnson in his Dictionary; John Grey, 
electiician ; and — one could not omit him — ‘ Colonel 
Newcome.’ 

The school is open to hoys between twelve and 
fourteen years of age who ; 5 ass the common public 
schools entrance examination, the old system of 
direct nomination by the governors having been 
wholly abolished. There are also a nurnber of 
entrance scholarships, and five annual exhibitions 
of £80 for four years for boys leaving school. In 
addition to the scholars a large number of boys are 
sent to the Chaiterliouse because of its reputation. 
These either board with the masters or attend 
simply during the day. The number of boarders 
is now about 600. The institution is under the 
direction of the king, a body of governors, and 
the master. The hospital nas now a separate 
governing body. Among the eminent persons 
educated in the Charterhouse School have been 
Isaac Barrow, Sir William (Judge) Blackstone, 
Addison, Steele, John Wesley, Bishop Thirlwall, 
George Grote, Thackeray, John Leech, and Sir 
Charles Eastlake. The new school at Godaiming, 
designed by Hai-dwick, forms a large quadiangle, 
with a gatehouse tower 130 feet high, and a chapel 
rich in stained glass. A hall and other buildings 
and cloisters have been added. The old school 
premises were sold to the Merchant Taylors' School, 
which is now installed there in handsome new school 
buildings erected in 1870-72. The quaint Charter- 
house hospital and cMpel still remain on the old 
site. The chaj^l contains Sutton’s tomb. See works 
by Dr Haig Brown (1879), Eardley-Wilmot and 
StreatfeRd (1894), A. H. Tod (1900), Marsh and 
Cnpp (19X3), Davies (1921). 

^ Charter-party {chctfta ywrtitcir -^ being orig- 
wially wntten in duplicate on one parchment, 
which was then divided by a 8ti*aight line, so 


that the parts should tally ) is the common written 
form in which the contract of afireightmont is 
expiessed — viz. the hiring of the whole or part of 
a ship for the conveyance of goods. The case of 
carriage of passengers at sea is under dilierent 
regulations. The cairiage of goods is often left to 
rest on bills of lading, or even mere oral arrange- 
ment, but a charter-party with a sixpenny stamp 
is the proper and safe arrangement. It is executed 
by the owner or his acci edited a^ent ; abroad, the 
master has authority to sign. It identifies the ship 
by name, by tonnage measui'ement, and by place. 
The obligations of jiarties are generally expressed 
with fullness. The chief of these are that tue ship 
is seaworthy, and is furnished with necessary 
tackle, and 'with a fit master and crew. Unsea- 
woi-thiness may be caused by the manner of stow- 
age. The master’s knowledge of the particular 
ports and perils on the voyage is iuclinfed in his 
fitness. The ship is also hound to have the x>roper 
papers and clearances. The ship must he ready to 
receive cargo at the time specified ; and in general, 
delay on the part of the ship would entitle the 
charterer to cancel the contract. The voyage must 
he performed according to the rules of good sea- 
manship, necessity being reouhed to justify any 
deviation from the route. The matter of comjiul- 
soiy pilotage depends nxion the Merchant Shipping 
Acts. Due care is to he shown in loading ana 
unloading, and the goods must be safely delivered 
at the port of discharge. On the other hand the 
freighter must have a lawful cargo ready at the 
time agreed upon; in this case also delay would 
generally entitle the shipowner to cancel the con- 
tract, or at least to claim damages for detention. 
The freight is sometimes a lump sum for the 
voyage : sometimes so much per ton or per week. 

The execution of a charter-party does not super- 
sede the granting of Bills of Lading (q.v.) or 
receipts for the cargo, which are not only useful in 
fixing the condition and quantity of the goods, 
but are the documents of title by which the owner- 
ship of cargo may be transfezTed during voyage. 
In the case of general ships, wliich are advertised 
for a certain voyage, the shipowner becomes a 
conimon carrier, bound to carry goods tendered 
subject to the conditions of the advertisement, but 
in this case no charter-party is executed. In coast- 
ing voyages mere receipts, not formal bills of 
lading, are often used. In settling freight at the 
port of discharge, the weight or measurement of 
cargo there is prima facie the criterion, but it may 
be shown that the weight, &c. has altered during 
voyage. Wiiere an advance or partial prepayment 
of height is made, the law of Scotland is that this 
may be recovered if the vessel is lost ; in England, 
on the other hand, such advance freight is not 
recoverable, and tlie shipper in practice covers the 
risk of its loss by insurance. It is common under 
a cesser clause for the charterer to stipulate that 
his personal liability for freight and demurrage 
shall cease when the loading is completed, and in 
that case the master looks to his lien for security. 
When the goods amve damaged, the consignee is 
bound to take them, and settle the freight subject 
to a claim for damages; he cannot abandon the 
goods for the freight. If the freighter take the 
goods at an intermediate port, the ship being 
unable to proceed farther, a proportion of freight 
may be due, if there is a new contract to that 
effect, either express or implied from the circum- 
stances, but not otherwise. Except on a time 
charter, the duration of a voyage, which may de- 
pend on closing of navigation by ice, &c., is entirely 
at the risk of the shipowner. Dead freight is paid 
for unoccupied space in the ship where a full cargo 
has been ^nomised. Apart from stipulation, the 
shipowner is liable for the goods shipped in their 
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original condition, except where that condition is 
altered by the act of God, the king’s enemies, or 
inevitable accident. It is now common, however, 
by indemnity clauses in charter-parties to protect 
the owner from liability for every damage that can 
be covered by insurance. By statute, owneis are 
not liable foi fire, or for the fault of a compulsory 
pilot; and in case ot collision their maximum 
liability is £15 per ton of the shii)’s measurement. 
It is always an important question whether the 
arrangements made about the ship place the 
charterer in the position of an owner, or whether 
the owner retains such a possession and control of 
tlie ship as to be able to exei cise a lien for freight, 
and on the other hand to incur liability for repairs 
and supplies, and for damages caused by negligence 
of the master or crew. When the charteiei has 
com;plete control over the voyage, he is generally 
considered the owner for the voyage. But if the 
charter-party lets only the use ot the vessel, the 
owner retaining possession and contiol over its 
navigation, the charterer is legarded as meielya 
contractor foi a particular service, and the rights 
and duties of the owner are unchanged. The usual 
printed parts of a chaiter-party aie construed like 
covenants in a deed, but charter-parties are often 
informal instruments, and are theiefore construed 
as liberally as other mercantile contracts, preserv- 
ing the intention of the parties. The courts incline 
to construe a chaiter-party as a contract for 
affreightment, cliaiging the shipowners as canieis. 

In the United States the common law rules as to 
charter-parties are similar, hut there aie important 
statutory difierences. 

CSiarters Towers^ a mining township of 
1101 them Queensland, 82 miles from its seapoit 
Townsville, with which it is connected by rail, and 
820 miles NW, of Biisbane. It dates fiom the 
gold discovery of 1871-72, and was incoiporated 
in 1877. Pop. 10,000. 

Chartes, ilficoLE des, a famous school of diplo- 
matic established at Paris in 1821-29. 

ChartieFf Alain, who was born at Bayeux 
about 139-1, and died probably about 1440, lived 
at the court of Charles VI. and Charles VII. 
as secretary. According to a famous (but -quite 
unliistorical ) story, the Dauphine Margaiet, 
daughter of James 1. of Scotland, and herself 
a poetess, once kissed him as he lay asleep, in 
token of her admiration of his ver«.es. His chief 
poetical piece is the Livre des Quatre Dames, 
which was Avritben shortly after Agincourt, and in 
which four ladies alternately beAvail the deaths 
of their lovers who fell in tlie battle. The senti- 
ment of the poem is sincere, and the expression 
is often graceful and dignified. Chartier showed 
considerable skill in handling the ballade and 
other lyrical forms, but he is more interesting as 
a prose-writer than as a poet. In his own day 
he was known as the ‘father of eloquence.’ His 
chief prose Avorks are Le Curial, an exposure of 
the vices of the court ; L'E^^ance, an attack on 
the coiruption of the clergy ; and the Quadrilogue 
Inveotif, a noble appeal to' Frenchmen to unite foi 
the deliverance of their land from the foreigner. 
Chartier was a sincere patriot, and his Avnting 
often rises into grave and moving eloquence. 
He bravely espoused the cause of the oppressed 
labouring class, and he did much to re-animate his 
countrymen in their struggle with England. ‘It 
is the eternal glory of Alain Chartier,’ says M. 
G^ruzez, ‘ to have announced the mission of Jeanne 
d’Arc.’ His writings summoned his countrymen 
to the task Avhich they performed under the Maid 
of Orleans He has not received the attention 
which he deserves. There is no better edition 
of his works than Duchesne’s (1617). See mono- 


graphs by Delaunay (1876) and Joret-Desclosieies 
(1877). 

Cliartism, a movement in Great Britain for 
the extension of political poAver to the working- 
classes, rising out of widespread national distress 
and popular disa^ointment with the results of 
the Reform Bill oi 1832. Before that period the 
middle classes had sought popular aid toAvards 
obtaining their own enfranchisement. The assist- 
ance Avas given, the people expecting to receive 
help in their turn. After the passing of the Refoi in 
Bill, agitation ceased for a time, and the members 
returned to parliament were indifferent, or opposed, 
to any further change in the political arrangements 
of the country. The middle classes Avere satisfied 
Avith their own success, and generally looked wdth 
small favour on projects for the further extension 
of political influence among the masses. Lord John 
Russell especially deprecated further change as a 
breach of ^ faith Avith those who had carried the 
Reform Bill of 1832. This political discontent on 
the part of the workmen Avas greatly increased by 
the misery due to failing harvests and to a season 
of commercial depression which set in about 1837. 
Food became dear, wages fell, factories Aveie closed, 
and work was scarce. The people associated their 
sufferings with their want of direct influence upon 
the government, and agitation for an extended 
franchise began. 

In 1838 the representatives of the working-men 
dreAv np a programme embodying their vieA^^s on 
political refonn, and called the ‘ People’s Charter. ’ 
Its six ‘points’ were; (1) Manhood sufirage ; (2) 
equal electoral districts; (3) vote by ballot; (4) 
annual parliaments ; (5) abolition of property quali- 
fication for members of the House of Commons ; 
and (6) payment of members of parliament for 
their services. The programme thus draivn up 
was received ivith enthusiasm. Immense meet- 
ings, attended by enormous croAvds of people, 
weie held all over the country. The most pro- 
minent leader of the Chartist agitation Avas Feargns 
O’Connor, an Irishman, Avhose paper the Northern 
Star had a circulation of 50,000. Others Avere 
Attwood, Lovett, Stephens, Vincent, Ernest Jones, 
and Thomas Cooper. The mass of the Avoik- 
ing-men in the industrial centres supported the 
movement; and while many of them exclusively 
advocated an appeal to moral force, a great number 
insisted on violent methods. A body calling itself 
the National Convention, elected by the Chartists 
throughout the kingdom, met in London and after- 
wards in Birmingham in 1839. It proposed to the 
people various means of coercing the legislature into 
submission, recommending, among other things, a 
run on the savings-banks for gold, abstinence from 
excisable articles, exclusiA^'e dealing, and in the 
last resort, universal cessation from labour. Dur- 
ing its sittings a collision took place with the 
military in Birmingham. Public meetings Avere 
forbidden, and alarming excesses were committed 
by the irritated mob. fia June 1839 a petition in 
favour of the Charter was presented to the House of 
Commons signed by 1,280,000 persons. The House 
r^sed to name a day for its consideration, by a 
majority of 237 to 148, and the National Conven- 
tion retaliated by advising the people to cease 
from work thiouglEiout the countiy. However, this 
advice Avas not followed; but the disturbances 
increased, and in November an outbreak at New- 
port, in Monmouthshire, took place, which resulted 
in the death of ten persons and the wounding 
of great numbers. For taking part in this wild 
insurrection, three of its leaders were sentenced to 
death, but their punishment was afterwards com- 
muted to transportation. In 1842 m*eat riots took 
place in the northern and midland districts, not 
directly originated by the Chartists, but encouraged 
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and aided by them after the disturbances began. It 
IS a strong proof of the revolutionary spirit which 
animated the Chartists, that they opposed the 
agitation for the Repeal of the Corn Laws as a 
measure likely to maice food cheap, to keep wages 
down, and thereby to benefit only the middle 
classes. In 1848 the Chartist movement came to 
a head through the agitation consequent on the 
1 evolution in France. Great uneasiness prevailed, 
esj)ecially at many of the industrial centres, and 
risings were feared. But the greatest demonstra- 
tion of the movement took place in London, where 
a gigantic meeting on Kennington Common was 
announced for the 10th of April. It was to be 
attended by half a million of men, who were to 
carry to parliament a petition for reform signed by 
six million names. Such rumours excited great 
alarm. The procession was forbidden. Military 
measures were taken by the Duke of Wellington to 
prevent violence, and about 200,000 special con- 
stables were enrolled (amongst whom was Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards emperor). After all this pre- 
paration the demonstration proved a failure. Only 
50,000 gathered on Kennington Common, and their 
leaders shrank from a confiict with the authorities. 
On examining the monster petition it was found 
that the signatures were fictitious to an unheard-of 
extent, yet the genuine ones amounted to nearly 
two millions. 


Since 1848 Chartism has gradually died out. Its 
political principles were not new. The Duke of 
Richmond in 1780 introduced a bill into the House 
of Lords to give universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments, and earlier than this John Cartwright 
(q.v.) had advocated earnestly not only these but 
also vote by ballot. In 1780 Charles James Fox 
declared himself in favour of the identical six 
points which were afterwards included in the 
Charter. And in 1792 Grey, Erskine, Mackintosh, 
and many others, formed a ‘ Society of Friends of 
the People,’ which aimed at obtaining a very large 
extension of the franchise. 

But while the political side of Chartism was the 
most prominent, it should be recognised that the 
essence of it was economic and somal. As one of 
its leaders said, it was a ‘ knife and fork question.* 
The movement was primarily due to economic 
suffering, and many of the remedies proposed were 
strongly socialistic in tendency. The reviving and 
increasing prosperity^ of the country, after the 
collapse of Chartism in 1848 deferred a return of 
the same spirit of discontent. This prosperity was 
due not only to the Repeal of the Coin Laws, but 
^ the great industrial and colonial expansion of 
Britain which took a fresh start about the same 
Through the Reform Bills of 1867 and 1885, 
the Ballot Act of 1872, and later legislation 
practically all the demands of the Charter* have 
been substantially conceded. Industrial prosperity 
and political reform, with the development of trade- 
unions and of the co-operative system, worked a 
decrded change in the position of the working- 
classes as contrasted with their wretched lot in the 
;^riod about 1840. See Cooper and O’Connor ; 
Coopers Life, xvritten hy Himself; Carlyle’s 
J^irgsley’s Alton Locke; Walpole’s 
books by Gammage 
^ )» and West ( 1920 ). 
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! opinion, the finest in France. Built chiefly be- 
tween 1194 and 1260, it has two spires, of which 
the south-western is 342| feet high, and the north- 
western, 371 ,* the latter, built in 1507-14, berirg, 
‘ on the whole, the most beautiful spire on the Con- 
tinent.’ Other features are the three rose- windows, 
the splendid portals, and the 13th-century stained- 
glass that tills no fewer than 130 windows. The 
church of St Pierre (12th century), the Porte 
Guillaume (14th century), and the obelisk to the 
memory of General Marceau, are also noteworthy. 
The weekly corn-market is one of the largest 
in France, and is remarkable as being under a 
corporation of women. It has manufactuies of 
woollen, hosiery, and leather. Chartres usually 
gave the title of Duke to the eldest son of tlie 
Orleans branch of the Bourbons (see Bourbon). 
Population, 23,000. The Autricttm of the Carnutes, 
Chartres in 1594 was the scene of the coronation of 
Henry IV. See books by Masse (1900), Headlam 
(1902), M. and E. Marriage (1909). 

Chartreuse, La Grande, the original Car- 
thusian monastery, founded by St Bruno c. 1084, 
is situated in the French department of Isere, 14 
miles NNE. of Grenoble, in a wild and romantic 
vaUey, at an altitude of 4268 feet above the sea. 
The convent is a huge ungainly structure, dating 
mostly from the 17th century, earlier buildings 
having been several times destroyed by fire* The 
monks, who long manufactured a famous green, 
yellow, or white liqueur from various herbs, had 
at one time considerable property, but they 
were despoiled at the Revolution, being exiled 
from 1793 till 1816; and in November 1880 they 
declined to accept indulgence from the decrees for 
the expulsion of the religious orders. The rigorous 
application after 1902 of the laws against the un- 
authorised orders at last evicted the brothers, who 
were scatteied in Italy, England, and Spain. At 
Tarragona they still make the liqueurs, of which a 
sort is produced by a French manufactory. The 
monastery buildings again became a centre of 
learning under the univeisity of Grenoble (1921). 
Gharterhoxise is from the French name ; the Italian 
Certosa is direct from the Latin. See C arth USI A NS. 

^ Chartulary, a collection of charters. Posses- 
sion of a considerable number of charters would obvi- 
ously suggest the advantage of having them classified 
and copie<l into a book or roll. Such book or roll 
lias generally leceived the name of a Chavtuhary. 
Mabillon traces cliartularies in France as far back 
as the 10th centui-j’’, and some antiquaries think 
that chartularies were compiled even still earlier. 
Bub it was not until the 12th and 13th centuries 
that chartularies became common. They were 
kept not only by all kinds of religious and civil 
corporations, but also by piivate families. Many 
of them have been printed, and their contents 
generally are of the greatest value in historical, 
archaeological, and genealogical inquiries. The 
name is in Scotland applied to the record of 
feu-charters kept by the supeiior’s law-agent. 

Charybdis. See Scylla. 

Chase, Salmon Portland, American states- 
man, bom at Cornish, New Hampshire, 13th Janu- 
ary 1808, in 1830 settled as a lawyer in Cincin- 
nati, where he acted as counsel for the defence 
of numerous fugitive slaves. An uncompromising 
opponent of slaveiy, his political course was for 
many years guided by the attitude of the two great 
parties towards this question. In 1841, foreseeing 
as little assistance from the Whigs as from the 
Democrats, he was largely instrumental in founding 
the Liberty party, "TOich in 1844 brought about 
Clay’s defeat. Chase was returned to the United 
States senate in 1849 by the Ohio Democrats, 
but separated from the party in 1852 when it 
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committed itself to slavery. He was twice elected 
governor of Ohio by the Republicans (1855^59), 
and in 1861-64 was secretary of the treasury. His 
management of the country's finances during these 
trying years has met with nothing but praise : 
taking office at a time when public credit was low, 
and the revenue barely adeq[uate for the needs of 
the government in time of peace, he secured loans 
on reasonable terms, issued treasury notes ( ‘ green- 
backs ’) bearing no interest, and obtained the 
establishment of national banks. In 1864 he was 
appointed by Lincoln chief-justice of the United 
States, in which capacity he presided at the trial 
of President Johnson (1868). Unsuccessful efforts 
were made to secure for Chase the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1860 and 1864, and the 
Democratic nomination in 1868. He died at New 
York, 7th May 1873. See his Life by J. W. 
Schuckers (1874). 

Chasi'diin ( Heb. , ‘ pious *), the name by which 
the Jewish party afterwards known as the 
Pharisees was first distinguished. The Chasidim 
first took definite form as a party in the course 
of the struggle between Judaism and Hellen- 
ism during and immediately before the Macca- 
bean period. When in 167 b.c. the great 
majority of the Jewish people rose against 
their heathen masters, the Chasidim joined in 
the conflict, though separated from the other 
adherents of Judas Maccabeus as a closer com- 
munity of those who were distinguished by 
especial ‘ piety ’ — i.e. especial strictness in the 
observance of the law. They took part in the 
struggle only so long as the freedom of religion was 
the q[uestion really involved ; at a later time, when 
this was no longer the case, they seem to have 
withdrawn from it, for under Judas’s brothers 
Jonathan and Simon (160-135 B.c.) they are not 
mentioned. Under Simon’s successor, John Hyr- 
canus (135-105 B.C.), they appear for the firsu time 
in history under the name of Pharisees, and here 
we already find them in opposition to the family of 
the Maccabees or Hasmoneans, with whom they 
had originally pursued a common interest. See 
Pharisees. — The modern Chasidim are not, like 
those in the times of the Maccabees, marked by any 
peculiar spiritualistic tendency in religion, but 
rather by a strict observance of certain traditional j 
forms and a blind subservience to their teachers. 
Their doctrine was promulgated in the middle of 
the 18th century by Israel of Podolia, called Baal- 
Shem (‘Lord of the Name,’ so called because he 
professed to perform miracles by using the great 
cabalistic name of the Supreme Being). Though 
condemned by the orthodox rabbis, this new 
teacher had great success in Galicia, and when 
he died (1760) left 40,000 converts. They are 
now broken into several petty sects ; their religion 
is utterly formal, and its ceremonies are coarse 
and noisy. 

Chasing. Metal casting and other raised metal- 
work, whether stamped or repoitss4—i.Q, hammered 
or punched up — ^may be defective in sharpness, or 
detail, or finish. When such defect is remedied 
by hand-cutting, as with a chisel or graver, such 
finishing is called chasing, but this term is not 
properly applied to the raising of the figures them- 
selves. The backs of watches are sometimes 
elaborately chased in floral or other designs. 
When similar work is applied to flat surfaces, such 
as salvers for example, it is called either chasing 
or engraving. It was called ccelatura by the 
Romans ; in modem IteliaiJL^xeselatura j in French, 
ciselure; in German, ziselierung — ^i,e. ‘chiselling’ 
in each case. 

Cliasles^ Michel, was born near Chartres on 
16th November 1793. He entered the !Ecole Poly- 
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technique in 1812, and on leaving was classed 
among the engineers ; but with rare generosity he 
renounced his place as an officer in order to assure 
a career to one of his imsuccessful comrades. In 
December 1829 he addressed to the Brussels 
Academy. a memoir on two general principles of 
geometry, duality and homography. The intio- 
duetion to this memoir expanded into the well- 
known j^erQu histoTigvQ sur r Or igine et le Develop- 
p&ment aes MHhodes en G^omitrie, the first edition 
of which was published in 1837. In 1841 he w-as 
appoin^d to the chair of Machines and Geodesy 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, and in 1846 to that of 
Higher Geometry, which had just been instituted 
at the Sorbonne. In 1852 appeared his TraiH de 
G^onUtrie syptrieure ; in 1860, Les Trois Livres de 
Boris7'iie$ d^Euclide ritahlis pour la PremUre Fois; 
in 1865, the TraiM des SecUofis Coniques ; in 1870, 
the Bap^ort sur les Progres de la Giom4trte. 
These, his principal works, are geometrical and 
historical. His contributions to the Comptes 
rendus of the^ Academy of Sciences and to other 
scientific publications are extremely numerous, and 
though in the main geometrical, are not exclusively 
so. In particular he treated in several memoirs the 
question of attraction, and gave the first synthetic 
demonstration of a celebrated theorem of Maclaurin 
on the attraction of ellipsoids. Two of his memoiis 
on the properties of cones of the second degree, and 
on the spherical conics, were translated into English, 
^d published, with additions, by Charles Graves 
in 1841. The best account of Chasles’s writings is 
that given by himself in the Rapport above men- 
tioned. During his long life he was the recipient 
of many scienbilic distinctions, and he will always 
be cited as one of the gieat geometers of the 19th 
century. He died at Pans on 18th December 
1880. An unfoitunate episode in his life was that 
of the autographs. In 1867 he reported to the 
Academy that he had come into possession of auto- 
graphs of Pascal’s which proved that Pascal had 
anticipated Newton’s greatest discoveries. Ulti- 
mately, however, he had to admit that these and 
about 27,000 other auto^aphs (including letters 
from Sappho, Cleopatra, Jubus Caesar, Mary Mag- 
dalene, Lazarus, St Luke, Dante, and Shakespeare) 
were forgeries. The forger, Vrain-Lucas, a clerk 
who knew neither Latin nor Greek, was convicted 
and punished. See Farrer’s Literary Forgeries. 

CliasleSy Philarete, a voluminous French 
writer, was born near Chartres, 8th October 1798, and 
a^reiiticed at fifteen to an ardent Jacobin book- 
seller, along with whom he was sent to jail after 
the Restoration. Released by Chateaubriand’s 
influence, he went to England, where he found 
employment in a booksefler’s shop, and during 
his seven years’ residence laid the foundation of his 
large knowledge of English literatm-e. After his 
return to France he contributed reviews of English 
books to the Revue encyclop^dique. In 1824 his 
Discours sur Jacques Auguste de Thou, and in 1828 
his Tableau de la Langue et LitUratiire Franqaise, 
1500-1610, were crowned by the Academy. In 1837 
Chasles became librarian of the Bibliothbqne Maz- 
arine, and in 1841 professor of Northern Languages 
at the College de France, which chair he filled 
until his death, at Venice, July 18, 1873. Besides 
showing indefatigable activity as a journalist, he 
published books on Charles I., Ciomwml, the middle 
ages, the 16th century in France, and studies on 
Spain, on Germany, on the 18th century in Eng- 
ird, 19th-century manners, Shakespeare, Mary 
Stuart, and Aretino. His Mlmoires fill two volumes 
(1876-78). 

€hass4, David Hendrik, Baron, a famous 
Dutch soldier, was bom at Thiel, in Guelders, March 
18, 1765, began his military career when but ten 
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vears of age, became a lieutenant in 1781, and 
captain in 1787. After the failure of the revolu- 
tionary movement he took French service ; was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in 1793; and two 
years later found himself marching towards ^e 
Netherlands under the command of Piche^u. He 
afterwards fought with the French in Geri^ny 
and Spain, gaining great distinction, and fiom 
Napoleon himself, from his fondness for bayonet 
charges, the name of ' G4n4ral Baionette He 
was made a baron by Louis Bonaparte in 1809. As 
lieutenant-general of the Hutch foices in 1^1^ 
Chass6 did good service at Waterloo against his old 
comrades, the French. As governor of Antwerp he 
became famous by his heroic three-weeks’ defence of 
the citadel with 5000 men against 60,000 Belgians 
and French ( 1832). He died May 2, 1849. 

Chassepot, Antoine Alphonse (1833-1905), 
Fiench inventor, was an employee in the Paris 
arsenal of St Thomas, where he became an official 
in 1858, and in 1863 brought before the government 
the model of his rifle, adopted three years after- 
wards ( see Breech-loading, Rifle ). In his later 
years he kept a hotel in Nice. 

Chasseurs (Fr.,‘ hunters’) is a name used since 
1741 for certain corps of the French aimy. 

The Chassenrs-a-cheval and the Chasseurs d^Afrique 
are light cavalry. The latter were raised in 1831 
for service in Africa, mounted on Arab horses, and 
wearing a distinct uniform. There used to be 
twenty regiments of Chasseurs-k-cheval, and four 
of Chasseurs d’Afrique. Their uniform consisted of 
sky-blue tunic with red trousers. The Chasseurs-dr 
pi’ed are light infantry corresponding to the Rifle 
Corps and Light Infantiy Regxments of the British 
.and the Jager (‘hunters’) of the German and 
Austrian armies. These units are no longer dis- 
tinctive except in name, having the same weapons 
and equipment as the rest ; but the Chasseurs 
Alpins of the French army are real light troops, | 
trained for mountain fighting. Italy and Austria 
have similar units. 

Chastelard, Pierre de Boscosel de, a 
hapless French poet, born in Dauphin^ about 
1540, became a page in the household of the 
Constable Montmorency, afterwards in that of the 
Marshal Hamville, and accompanied the latter to 
Scotland in his escort of Queen Mary (1561). 
Here he fell madly in love with the queen, and 
Maiy was indiscreet enough to amuse herself with 
his passion, receiving without displeasure the 
amorous verses which the poet laid before her. 
Misinterpreting the goodwill of the queen, Chaste- 
lard ventured to conceal himself under her bed, 
was discovered and forgiven, but on a repetition of 
his offence at Burntisland early in 1563, where the 
queen was resting on her journey to St Andrews, 
was seized and executed on the following morning. 
He is the subject of a tragedy, the first of the 
trilogy devoted by Swinburne to the history of 
Mary. 

Chaste Tree. See Vitex. 

Chasuhle (Lat. casula, casubula, and cos- 
sibida; also pcmula, planeta; Gr. phelonion or 
jihainol^), the uppermost garment worn by priests 
in the Eastern and the Roman Catholic Church 
when robed for the celebration of the mass ; having 
been at first a secular garment of ceremony com- 
mon to both sexes. When adopted as an ecclesias- 
tical robe, it was for some centuries used by all 
grades of the clergy, even as low as that of the 
acolytes,^ and its earUest restriction to priests 
^pears in Canon xxviiL of the Fourth Council of 
Toledo, in 633 A.D, It was called also ‘the Vest- 
ment,’ though this term more properly denotes col- 
lectively ^ the robes worn at mass, of which the 
chasuble is the principal item. Originally it cov- 
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ered the priest from head to foot, like a little house, 
whence some writers think it had its name of casula 
(Isid. Hispal., Orig, xix. 24). 

The earliest direct evidence for 
it as a sacerdotal robe is in 
the mosaics of San Vitale at 
Ravenna (547 A. D. ) , where Arch- 
bishop Maximian is depicted 
wearing it. Rich materials, 
cloth of gold or silver, silk, 
and velvet, elaborately em- 
broidered, were used for it. In 
the middle ages it was of an 
elliptical shape, like a 'Ges^ca 
piscis^ with a hole in the middle 
for the head ; it had no sleeves. 

When put on it showed two 
,ks, one hanging down be- 
fore ; another, on vdiich a cross 
was embroidered, hanging down 
behind, though in Italy the 
cross was and is usually in 
front. The Greek chasuble is 
ampler and rounder than the 
Latin form, having more the 
nature of a mantle, and the 
episcopal chasuble is provided 
mth a pattern of crosses. Arch- 
bishops do not wear the chas- 
uble, but another vestment named Sakhos, which 
is worn by bishops also in Russia. The modern 
Latin form is commonly a parallelogram with 
rounded angles, or else resembles a violin. In the 
Reformed Church of England the chasuble was 
enjoined as the celebrant’s robe at Holy Com- 
munion by the Prayer-book of 1549, prohibited by 
that of 1552, but again legalised in 1559. It re- 
mained, however, in practical abeyance (its place 
in cathedrals and on solemn occasions being sup- 

E lied by the cope) till recent times, when its use 
as been partially revived, first in 1851 at St 
Thomas the Martyr in Oxford. In France the 
press or wardrobe in which chasubles were kept was 
called the chcLsuhlier, See Liturgy. 

Chat {Saxicola)i a genus of small birds in the 
Thrush family (Turdidse). The bill at the base 
is broader than its height, and the upper portion 
is not hooked. The genus includes some thirty- 
six species, especially at home in northern tem- 
perate regions, frequenting dry stony places, and 
nesting in holes. They are lively birds, flitting 
about rapidly and untinngly in pursuit of insects, 
on which they chiefly feed. The Wheatear {S. 
cmanthe) is a good example, found in Europe, 
North Africa, and North America, and along with 
other chats freq^uent in Britain. Yellow-breasted 
Chat is a popular name for a bird common in the 
United States, and technically known as Icteria 
virens. See Wheatear, Whinohat, Stonechat. 

ChatB. {P ter odes alchata)^ a desert fowl of 
the nature of a grouse, occurring in waste places 
in Southern Europe, North Africa, Arabia, and 
Syria. It is very good to eat, and many are shot. 
Chatalja. See Constantinople. 

€lid.teaii9 ChAtel, or Castel, from the Lat- 
castellum, ‘ a fort,’ enters as a component part into 
many names of places in Fiance. See Castle. A 
* chateau en Espagne ’ is a castle in the air. 

Chateanbriand, Francois Ren^:, Vicomte 
DE, a distinguished French writer and politician, 
was born at St Malo, in Brittany, on September 4, 
1768. He belonged to a noble Breton family, and 
was the youngest of ten children. His early years 
were spent partly by the sea at St Malo and partly 
in the seclusion of the woodland chateau of Com- 
bourg. He was educated at Dol and Rennes, 
and served for a short time as an ensign in the 
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regiment of Navarre. In 1791 lie sailed to North 
America, and spent eight months there in the 
travels which are recounted in his Voyage m 
Amerique. On hearing of the arrest of Louis 
XVI. he returned to France and joined the 
army of the Emigres. During the Prussians’ 
retreat he was left behind for dead near Namur, 
hut contrived to make his way to that town, 
and thence, with no little difficulty, to England. 
For some years he maintained himself in London 
hy teaching and writing translations; in 1797 he 
published an Essai sur les Revolutions^ and in 
1800 he was enabled to return to France. Atcda^ 
a love-story of savage life, the scene of which 
is laid in the American forests and nrairies, 
appeared in 1801, and established ChateauDriand’s 
literary reputation. The Genie du Christianisme 
(1802), a vmdication of the Church of Rome, raised 
him to the foremost position among the French 
men of letters of the day. He was neither a sound 
thinker nor a skilful controversialist, and the 
merit of his famous treatise lies almost entiiely 
in its brilliant passages of description. These, 
however, are often curiously out of place in a work 
ef the kind. Sainte-Beuve, who spoke of the 
Genie as a cotip de theatre et d'atitel, declared that 
many of them would have been more warrantably 
included in a Genie d%i Pagamsme, But the book 
appeared when there was a widespread reaction 
against scepticism, and its eloquent pleadings 
were favourable to the conciliatoiy policy which 
Napoleon had adopted in regard to the pope. 
Its success in consequence was enoimous. Its 
author was in 1803 appointed secretary to the 
embassy at Rome, where he wrote his Lettres sur 
Vltalie^ and in 1804 was sent as ambassador to 
the little republic of Valais, But on the murder 
of the Due d’Enghien, Chateaubriand refused to 
hold office under N^oleon. He set out to the 
East in 1806, visited Greece, Palestine, and E^pt, 
and returned to France in 1807. Two years later 
he issued Les Martyrs^ a prose epic, of which the 
action passes in the days of Diocletian. There is 
much that is false, much that is extravagant in 
this singular book, and the borrowed ^ical machin- 
ery works clumsily throughout. But there is 
genuine passion in the episode of Velleda; and in 
'Calling up a vision of the beauty of the ancient 
world the writer exhibits an almost unsurpassable 
mastery of ornate prose. In 1814 Chateaubriand 
published a pamphlet, De Bonaparte et des Bourbons, 
which Louis XvIII. declared to be worth an army 
to the Legitimist cause. From 1814 to 1824 he 
gave a thorough-going support to the Restoration 
monarchy. Ete was made a peer and a minister 
of state, and from 1822 to 1824 held the post of 
ambassador extraordinary at the British court. It 
was his ambition to become the guiding power in 
French politics ; he believed that it lay in him 
to reconcile Legitimism and liberty. He was 
disappointed, however, in his hope of becoming 
prime-minister, and from 1824 to 1830 he figured 
as a Liberal politician. On the downfall of Charles 
X. he refused to swear allemance to Louis-Philippe, 
and went back to the Roy^ist party. His changes 
of front were not due to mere selfish ambition.^ A 
Breton noble, he was by his birth and associations 
a Royalist ; Ids writings prove that he was deeply 
imbued with the anti-social sentimentalism of 
Rousseau (he claimed Byron as his pupil) ; he had 
almost no logical faculty, and he was by tempera- 
ment imperious and rebellious. ‘In natural dis- 
position,’ he wrote in 1831 , ‘ I am still a Republican.’ 
His politics were thus a tissue of inconsistencies, 
but to regard him as a mere time-server is to 
misunderstand his character. During the reign 
of Louis-Philippe he withdrew from p^Hc affairs, 
and occupied mmself in preparing his Mimoires 


d^outre Tomhe for posthumous publication. Parts 
of this eloquent autobiography appeared, however, 
before his death, which occurred on July 4, 1848. 
Besides those mentioned above, his writings include 
the Itineraire de Paris d J iriisalem ; Les Natchez^ 
a prose epic dealing vdth savage life in North 
America ; and two works of fiction, P\>ene and Le 
Dernier des Ahencerages, 

Chateaubriand is a writer whom it is difficult 
to criticise justly. He was not a thinker, and he 
produced no book which has the unity and sustained 
excellence of an enduring vrork of art. He dealt in 
false sentiment and extravagant imagery ; he was 
blind to the virtues of simplicity and restraint. 
Sainte-Beuve said he transferred the capital of prose 
from Rome to Byzantium and introduced the style 
of the lower empire. But when he is at his best nis 
brilliant and glowing diction acts on the reader like 
an enchantment. His writings revealed new capa- 
bilities in the French language. There is no 
French author of earlier date whose prose can 
compare with Chateaubriand’s in the power of 
conveying the beauty and mystery of nature. His 
style, with its magical play of colour, its cunning 
felicity of descriptive phrase, was a new thing in 
French literature. It fascinated readeis accus- 
tomed to the cold and polished prose of the 
classical school, and Chateaubriand has been justly 
called the father of the roniantic school. Yet not 
merely Lemaitie but Catholic ciitics like the Abb6 
Bertrin have meicilessly exposed his vanity, selfish- 
ness, and egoism, and his lack of sincerity both in 
religion and loyalty. 

I See his Memoires (tr. 1903) and Correspondance (1912 
et seq.) ; works by Sainte-Beuve ( 1877 ), De Lesoure ( 1892 ), 

' Berbnn (1900), Bir§ (1902-3), Giraiid (1904-12), Gribble 
(1910), Cabsagne (1911 et seq.), and Lemaitie (1912). 

Cll^iteailbriailt9 a town in the Fiench depart- 
ment of Lower Loire, on the Chere, 40 miles NNE. 
of Nantes, with old chuiches and a castle, iron- 
founding and bell-casting, and ii on-mines close by ; 
pop. 6000. 

€hd.teaudim9 a pretty town in the French 
department of Eure-et-Loir, 83 miles SW. of Paris. 
In 1870 it was captured by the Geimans after an 
obstinate resistance. Dunois is buried in the chapel 
of the stately castle. Pop. 5700. 

Chateau Gaillard. See Andelys. 
Chdteau-CrOntier, a town in the French de- 
partment of Mayenne, on the Mayenne, 180 miles 
WSW. of Paris by rail. It has linen and woollen 
manufactures. Pop. 7000. 

Chdteau Margaux. SeeMABOAux. 
ClldteaurOUX, the capital of the Fiench de- 
partment of Indre, on the left bank of the river 
Indre, 88 miles S. of Orleans by rail. It manufac- 
tures woollens, iron, leather, and tobacco. General 
Bertrand was bom and died heie. Pop. 26,500. 

Chdteau-Thierry, in the French depaitment 
of Aisne, on the Marne, 62 miles E. hy N. of Paris. 
It has a cathedral, and is the birthplace of Lafon- 
taine ; here Napoleon defeated the Prussians and 
Russians, 12th February 1814. It was much 
damaged in the Great War, Pop. 7000. 
Chatelard. See Chastelabd. 

Chdtelet. the name of two fortresses, Le Petit 
and Le Grand, by which Paris was defended while 
its aiea was confined to the Cit6. Le Grand 
Chatelet, said to have been built by Julius Csesar, 
was certainly besieged by the Norinans in 88o, 
became the castle of the Counts of Pans, then the 
seat of all the royal courts, and finally a great 
prison. It was pulled down in 1802, but a Place 
and a theatre still preserve its name. 

Chatelet-Lomont, GabbielleEmihe, Mar- 
quise oUj ^ very learned Fiench woman, notoiious 
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for her intimacy with Voltaire, was born at Paris, 
17th December 1706. At an early period she dis- 
played a great aptitude for the acquisition of 
knowledge. She studied Latin and Italian with 
her father the Baron de Breteiiil, and subsequently 
betook herself with zeal to mathematics and 
the physical •sciences. Distinguished alike for her 
beauty and talent, she soon found a host of suitors 
for her hand. Her choice fell on the Marquis du 
Ch§.telet-Lomont, but her marriage did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a tendresse for Voltaire, 
who came to reside with her at Cirey, a chateau on 
the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, belonging 
to her husband. Here they studied, loved, quar- 
relled, and loved again, for several years. In 1747, 
however, she became * not insensible to the brilliant 
qualities ’ of a certain M. Saint-Lambert, a captain 
of the Lorraine Guards ; and the result was, that 
the philosopher had to make room for the soldier, 
and content himself for the future with being 
the ‘devoted and indulgent friend’ of his former 
mistress. She died at Lun4ville, 10th Septem- 
ber 1749, a few days after having given birth 
to a child. Her first writing was Institutions 
de Physique (1740), a treatise on the philosophy 
of’ Leibnitz. She also translated the Pnndpia of 
Newton into French, accompanying it with alge- 
braic elucidations. It did not’, however, appear 
till 1766. See V olt AIRB, and Lives of the Marquise 
by Capefigue (1868) and Frank Hamel (Lond. 1910). 

Ch^tellerailltt a town in the French depart- 
ment of Vienne, on the river Vienne, 40 miles S. of 
Tours *by rail, A handsome stone bridge, with a 
gateway built by Sully at one end, connects it with 
a suburb on the other side of the liver. It is a 
smoky, dingy place, one of the chief seats of the 
cutlery manufacture in France, and since 1820 has 
had a government small-arms factory. Its river- 
port makes it the entrepdt for the produce of an 
extensive district. The title of Duke of Chatel- 
lerault was conferred by Henry II. in 1548 on 
James Hamilton, Earl of Arran and Regent of 
Scotland j and it now is claimed by both the 
Duke of Abercom and the Duke of HamUton— 
by the latter under an imperial decree (1864) of 
Napoleon III. Pop. 17,600. 

Chatham (Old Eng. Ceteham), siuce 1891 a 
municipal, and till 1918 a parliamentary, horough 
^er-port, fortified tovm, and naval aisenal, in 
Kent, situated on the right bank of the Medvvav 
at the upper part of its estuary, 30 miles ESe! 

almost one continuous town 
juth Rochester^ (q.v.) on the west, but itself has 
rew objects of interest, being much of it ill built 
ana irregular, although great improvements have 

if High Street is 

mile long, parallel to the river. Chatham owes 
^ importance to its naval and military establish- 
ments, situated at Brompton, a suburb on his-h 
ground overlooking the Medway. Luton lias be?n 
^ borough. Pop. ( 1851 ) 28 424 • 

( 1871 ) 792 ; (1911) 42,250; (1921) 42,665.* Bv 

the Act of 1918 Rochester parliamentary horouej 
has two divisions, Chatham^and GillinK ea!h 
contammg pan of Chatham borough fnd part of 
GJlmgham of Itoman viflas havr^en 

found, wi^ Roman bncks, tiles, coins and 
^apona The dockyard was founded byEliza- 
invasion of the Spanish 
Aroada. In 1662 It was removed to its present 

“ ®P% of the fire from the 
ca^le, de^yed much shipping and stores. 


' invader seeking to march on the capital fiom the 
south coast. The place is also defended by some 
^ strong forts on the Medway. In and near Ohatliam 
are Fort Pitt; Melville Hospital, for maiiues and 
sailoi-s; and barracks, magazines, storehou.sos, and 
dep6ts on a large scale. The ‘Chatham Chest,’ a 
fund founded by Drake and Hawkins in 1590 for 
the relief of sick and wounded seamen, was tran.s- 
ferred to Greenwich in 1803, and ultimately incoj- 
porabed with the hosi)ital funds. 

Chatham is one of the principal royal ship- 
building establishments in Biitainand among the 
first naval stations of the empiic. The dockyard, 
by the addition of St Mary’, Island, has a ‘river 
frontage of over three miles. The older portion 
includes dry docks and slips, a ropery, workshops, 
and storehouses, with residences for officials. The 
modern extension, completed in 1883 after seven- 
teen years’ labour in reclaiming some 400 acres of 
marsh land, comprises three large basins (total 
water area 69 acres ) capable of accommodating the 
largest ships ; in 1905 an additional dock was con- 
structed, The yard is everywhere traversed by 
tramways for locomotives. Several thousands of 
artisans and laboureis are employed. As a result 
of dredging operations in the Medway, there is 
communication for the largest battleships between 
Chatham and Sheemess at ordinary tides. A 
statue of Lieutenant Waghorn, the pioneer of tlie 
‘overland route’ to India, was erected near the 
railway station in 1888; but Chatham’s most 
cherished memories are of Dickens and Gordon : 
of the latter there is a statue, mounted on a 
camel, by Onslow Ford (1890). A new town-hall, 
[English Renaissance in style, was opened 23d 
January 1900. 

( l ) a city of Ontario, on the Thames, 
67 miles 8 W . of London by rail, with manufactures 
of automobiles, fertilisers, steel, beet -sugar, con- 
crete, woollens, &c., and an active trade in grain, 
pork, and wood; pop. 13,000.-(2) A port of entry 
j m the north of New Biunswick, on the Miramichi, 

6 miles NE. of Newcastle, with a good harbour, 
[shipyards, foundries, a Catholic cathedral, and a 
college. 

,€hatliam9 Williaimc Pitt, Earl of, some- 
nmes styled Pitt the Elder, one of tlie greatest 
English orators and statesmen of the 18th century, 
w^the y^nger son of a country gentleman, Robert 
Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, and was born 
Nov^ber 16, 1708. After an education at Eton 
and Oxford, he travelled on the Continent, and oUi 
to return obtained a cornetcy in the Blues. In 
1735 he entered parliament for Old Sarum — that 
synonym for electoral corruption — a borough then 
]^longing ^ his family. He espoused the side of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, then at deadly fend with 
the king, and offered as the leader of a number of 
young discontented Whigs known as the ‘ Patriots ’ 
a d^e:rained opposition to Walpole, who was at the 
head of affairs. He was deprived of his commission 
m consequence — an insult and injury which only 
increased the vehemence of his denunciations of tho 
court and the government. His influence, both 
^ House of Commons, increased 

^ Walpole being driven from power in 
1742, the king, notwithstanding his hatred of Pitt, 
found it necessary, four years later, to allow of his* 
admission to^ a subordinate place in the Broad 
Bottom administration; subsequently he was ap- 
lucrative office of^paymaster-genersd. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, pleased with his. 
patriotism an^owers of oratory, left him £10,000 ; 

William Pynsent, struck with similar 
admiration, left him his whole property, amounting 
to some £3000 a year, and including what becamar 
the family place of the Pitts in Somersetshire. In 
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1755, when Henry Fox (afterwards Lord Holland) 
'was made secretary of state, finding himself opposed 
to the foreign policy of the new minister, Pitt 
resigned office as paymaster. In the following 
y^ear, when the king, unwillingly acceding to 
popular demands, had to dismiss Fox, Pitt became 
nominally secretary of state, hut was virtually 
premier. He immediately began to put into exe- 
'cution his own plan of carrying on the war with 
France, and inaugurating a brilliantly successful 
foreign policy. He raised the militia and strength- 
ened the naval power ; but the king’s old enmity 
and German predilections led him to oppose Pitt’s 
policy, who thereupon resigned office in April 1757, 
but was recalled in 'June, in obedience to the loud 
'demands of the people. 

Now firmly established in power, Pitt’s war 
policy was characterised by unusual vigour and 
sagacity. Success returned to the British aims. 
French armies were beaten everywhere by Britain 
and her allies — ^in India, in Africa, in Canada, on 
the Ehine — and British fleets drove the few French 
ships they did not capture or destroy from almost 
every sea. But the prime mover of all these bril- 
liant victories found himself compelled to resign 
(1761), when, on the accession of George III., and 
‘Owing to the influence of Lord Bute, an attempt 
was made to introduce a vacillating policy into 
the government ; his immediate cause of resignation 
being the refusal of the majority of the cabinet to 
declare war with Spain, which Pitt, foreseeing as 
imminent, wished to commence before the Spaniaids 
were thoroughly prepared. As some recompense 
for his important services Pitt received a pension of 
£3000 a year ; and his wife, sister of George^ Gren- 
ville, was created Baroness Chatham. Until 1766 
Pitt remained out of office, not offering . a factious 
opposition to government, but employing all his 
eloquence to defeat some of its most obnoxious 
measures. In that year he received the royal com- 
mands to form a ministry. He undertook the task, 
choosing for himselt— to the astonishment of the 
public, and the sacrifice, to a considerable extent, 
vof his popularity — the almost sinecure office of 
Privy Seal, with a seat in the House of Lords as 
Viscount Pitt and Earl of Chatham. Ill-health 
prevented Chatham from taking any active pari in 
'this ministry, of which he was nominally the head, 
and which was weak and embarrassed throughout, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no more. 
He did not, however, cease to take an interest in 
public affairs. He spoke strongly against the 
arbitrary and harsh policy of government towards 
the American colonies, and^ warmly urged an 
amicable settlement of the differences. ^ But when, 
America having entered into treaty with France, 
it was proposed by the Duke of Eichmond to re- 
move the ministers, and make peace on any terms, 
ill though he was, Chatham came down to the 
House of Lords, 7th April 1778. In a few falter- 
ing words he protested against the implied prostra- 
tion of Britain before the Bourbons, and declared 
that war, with whatever issue, would he pr^er- 
able to the proposed terms of peace. This 
address secured a majority against the motion, 
and the war was continued. But it was the 
orator’s last effort ; for, exhausted by speaking, 
on rising again to reply to a qneiy^ addressed 
to him V the Duke of Eichmond, his physical 
powers suddenly failed, he fell back into the 
arms of his friends, and was earned by his second 
son 'William, less than five years later him- 
self' prime-minister, from the Housa He ^ed 
May 11, 1778. He was honoured with a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, where a statue was 
Also erected to his memoiy at the P^olic expense ; 
And in addition, government voted £20.000 to pay 
diis delats, and coSerred a pension of £4000 a year 


on his descendants. Chatham’s personal appear- 
ance was dignified and imposing, and combined 
with -a voice of the most magnificent compass, 
added greatly to the attractions of his oratory, 
which was of the most powerful kind. It is said 
that even his whispers were, when he pleased, dis- 
tinctly heard outside the House in the lobby. His 
upright and irreproachable character demanded the 
admiration of his enemies ; but his aftectedness 
and haughtiness not unfreqnently disgusted his 
friends, and pride rather than piinciple seems to 
have actuated his course at some important con- 
junctures of his life. He had, however, an intense 
love of country ; the grand object of his ambition 
being to make his native land safe ^against all 
contingencies, and powerful among nations. 

See Lives by F. Thackeray (1827), Alb. von Buville 
(tiaiib. from the German, 1907), Rosebery (1910), and 
B. miliams (1913); books by Green (1901), A. S. 
MDowall (1903), Frederic Harrison (1905), D. A. Win- 
stanley (1912), and K. Hotblack (1917)— besides the 
works of Horace "W^alpole and Leoky’s Eiif/lnud tn the 
Eighteenih Century. 

Cbatham Islands, two islands ( Whairikaiui, 
or Chatham Island, and Pitt Island ) and some rocky 
islets in the Pacific, 480 miles ESE. of Wellington, 
belonging to New Zealand; pop. 200 whites, and 
200 Maoris. They were discovered in 1 7 9 1 by Lieut. 
Broughton. A brackish lake occupies one-fifth of 
Chatham Island, which is of volcanic origin and 
hilly. Stock-reaiing and seal-fishing are the chief 
industries, the islanders having about 80,000 sheep 
and some cattle, with which they supply passing 
whalers. Timber of any size is unknowm, so that 
the native canoe is merely wicker-work bound 
together by cordage of indigenous flax. The Morioris 
numbered 1200 in 1831, when 800 Maoris weie 
landed from New Zealand, by whom the former 
were reduced to 90 in nine years’ time. 

01 l£B>ti 9 a small leopard-like cat, smaller than an 
ocelot, found in South America. 

CMtillon, a town in the French department of 
cote d’Or, on the Seine, 49 miles NNW. of Dijon. 
A congress of allied sovereigns was held here in 
1814, from February 5 to March 19, and opened 
fruitless negotiations with NTapoleon respecting 
conditions of peace. Pop. 4000. 

Chat Moss, a bog in Lancashire, the largest 
in^gland, 7 miles W. of Manchester, and 10 sq. 
m in extent. It is celebrated as having m 1793- 
1800 been the scene of the fust great and success- 
ful efforts for the reclaiming of bogs, largely 
through the instrumentality of Boscoe the his- 
torian, and in 1829 of one of George Stephenson s 
great engineeiiiig triumphs in the construction of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Eailway. It is 
very slightly elevated above the sea, and 
20 to 30 feet in depth. Stephenson laid branches 
of trees and hedge-cuttings, and in the softest 
places rude hurdles interwoven with heather, on 
the natural surface of the ground, containing inter- 
twined roots of heather and long gi-ass; a thm 
layer of gravel was then spread above all, and on it 
the sleepers, chahs, and rails were laid m the usual 
manner. Drains were at the same time cut on 
both sides of the line, and in the central part of the 
moss a conduit was formed beneath the line of 
railway of old tar-barrels placed end to end. Not- 
mthstanding difficulties which eveiy one but him- 
self deemed insuperable, Stephensem constructed 
the portion of the line through Chat Moss at a 
smaller expense than any other part of theraihvay. 

CliatriaMi* See Erokmann. 

ChatSWOrtJl, the magnificent seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire, one of the most sp^ndid private 
, manRions in England 

1 the Derwent, 25 miles N. by W. of Derby. The 
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domain was pnrchased by Sir William Cavendish, 
who in 1553 began the old mansion, which, after 
his death in 1557, was completed by his widow, 

' Bess of Hardwick,’ afterwards Countess of Shrews- 
bury. Here Mary, Queen of Scots, was five times 
imprisoned during 1573-81. The present edifice in- 
cludes the old Palladian pile built in 1687-1706 by 
the first Duke of Devonshire, and the north wing 
added in 1820. The facade is 720 feet long, or with 
the terraces, 1200 feet. The building is nearly a 
square, with an inner quadrangle. Chatsworth is 
famed for its library, and for its pictures and sculp- 
tures by Holbein, Titian, Teniers, Murillo, Rey- 
nolds, Landseer, Canova, Thorwaldsen, Chantrey, 
&c. The gardens and park, 10 miles in circuit, offer 
an exquisite variety of hill and dale. They were 
laid out by Loudon and Paxton, and are celebrated 
for their trees, shrubs, rockwork, deer, and water- 
works— only surpassed by those at Versailles. The 
conservatory, unrivalled in Europe, covered nearly 
an acre, measured 300 by 145 feet, was 65 feet high, 
and had 70,000 square feet of glass, with a caiiiage- 
road through it. It was demolished in 1920. Hobbes 
lived much at Chatsworth. See Cavendish. 

Clia.tt£LllOO'cll6C$ a headstream of the Appa- 
lachicola (q,v.). 

Cli£Ltta]ioo^£l 9 capital of Hamilton county, 
Tennessee, a^ shipping centre on the Tennessee 
River, 151 miles oE. of Nashville, with good rail- 
way connections. The town has cotton and other 
manufactories, ironworks, tanneries, and sawmills. 
T hQi* ^ much fighting near here early in the 
Cml War. Pop. (1870) 6093 ; (1920 ) 07,895. 

(Old Fr. chateli from Low Lat. capitale, 
meaning the ^japital or principal sum in a loan: 
hence ffoods in general, especially cattle, as dis- 
tmguisned from land), in the law of England, is a 
term used to designate any kind of property which, 
with reference either to the nature of the subject 
the interest possessed in it, is 
not jreehold. Ownership in personal or movable 
property is generally absolute. Any estate or 
mterest in lands and tenements not amounting to 
freehold is a chattel. But as, between property 
thus savounng of realty’ and mere person^ 
movahles-money, plate, cattle, and the like— 
there was a manifest distinction, chattels were, 
consequently, distin^shed into chattds-real and 
chattels-p^sonal. These classes of property differ 

rSl^ devolution on death. See 
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illuminated music folio, and, quickly learning to* 
read from a black-letter Bible, began to devour 
every book that fell in his way. He was a scholar 
of Colston’s bluecoat hospital from 1760 till 1765, 
and then he was bound apprentice to Lambert, an 
attorney. In December 1762 he wrote his fiist 
poem, On the Last Epiphany ; in the summer of 
1764, the first of his pseudo-antiques, Elinonr m\d 
Juga, which imposed on the junior usher of his 
school, and which he professed to have got from 
Canynge’s Coffer in the muniment room of St 
Mary’s. Next, early in 1767, for one Burguin, a 

E ewterer, he concocted a pedigree of the De Berg- 
^ am family (this brought him five shillings) ; and 
in 1768 he hoaxed the whole city with a descrip- 
tion, ‘ from an old manuscript ’ of the o])ening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. 

His life at Lambert’s was a sordid one ; he slept 
with the footboy, and took his meals in the kitchen. 
Yet, his duties over — and he disdiarged them well— 
he had ample lei'^ure for liis dailiiig studies, pootiy, 
history, heraldry, music, antiquities. An attempt 
to draw Dodsley had failed, when, in March 1769, he 
sent Horace Walpole a ‘ transcri])t’ of The Lyse of 
Peyncteyning yn EnglandCj wroien by T. liowleie^ 
^69, for Mastre Camjnge. Walpole', quite taken 
in, wrote at once to his unknown correspondent, 
expressing a thousand thanks for the manuscript, 
deploring his ignoiance of the ‘Saxon language,’ 
and half offering to usher the Rowley poems to the 
world. ^ Back came a fresh batch of manuscript, 
and with it a sketch of Chatterton’s own history. 
The poems, however, being shown to Mason and 
Gray, were pronounced by them to be foigeries; 
and Walpole\ next letter was a letter of advice, 
to stick to his calling, that so, ‘when he should 
.7? a fortune, he might unbend himself 

with the studies consonant to his inclinations.’ A 
curt request for the return of the MSS. lay six weeks 
unanswered during Walpole’s absence in Paris- A 
second, still curter ; and, ‘snapping up poems and 
letters, Walpole ‘returned both to him, and 
t^ug^ no more of him or them ’—until, two years 
after, Goldsmith told him of Chatterton’s death. 
Was it jest or grim earnest, a boyish freak or a 
® tarewell, that ‘ Last Will and Testament 
of Thomas Chatterton . . . executed in the pres- 
ence of Omniscience this 14th of April 1770?* 
Anyhow, falling into his master’s hands, it pro- 
cured the hasty cancelling of his indentures ; and 
S?? days later the boy quitted Bristol for London, 
inere he arrived with his poems, and perhaps five 
guineas in his pocket, and lodged liist with an 
aunt, Mrs Ballance, in Shoreditch ; next, from 
® Brook Street, Holborn. 

^steniious, sleepless, he fell to work as with a. 

pouring forth satires, squibs, 
stones, political essays, burlettas, epistles iit 
Junius style (for ‘Wilkes and liberty’), and the 
matchless JBalade of Charitie. For a while his- 
prospects seenmd golden. The publishers spoke^ 
mm tair ; he obtained an interview with the Lord 
Mayor Beckford ; in the first two months he earned 
eleven guineas ( at the rate of from a farthing to 
wopence a line) ; and he sent home glowingletters, 

7 mother and sister. 

‘patriotic’ publishers- 
season set in ; he had over- 
stocked the market with unpaid wares ; a last 
^sperate application failed for the post of surgeon 
to a Busted slaver. Penniless, starving, vet too 
accept the meal his landlady offered him, 

P^P^’^s^.and was found the next- 
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For eighty years the Rowley controversy was 
waged with no less bitterness than ignorance, the 
Rowley ans including Jacob Bryant (1781), Dean 
Milles (1782), and Dr S. R. Maitland (1857); the 
anti-Rowlevans, Tyrwhitt (1777-82) and Warton 
(1778-82). The subject was once and for ever 
laid to rest by Professor Skeat in his edition of 
ChattertorC s Poetical Works (2 vols. 1871). Vol. i. 
contains Chatterton’s acknowledged poems, 78 in 
number ; vol. ii. the 43 Rowley poems, with an 
essay thereon by the editor.^ Almost unconsciously 
the learned professor establishes Chatterton's won- 
drous originality. Theft from an unknown poet ? — 
there is not ‘ the slightest indication that (Jhatter- 
ton had ever seen a MS. of early date. * Indebted- 
ness to Chaucer ? — ^he had ' read very little of this 
excellent author. ... If he had really taken pains 
to read and stvdy Chaucer, or Lydgate, or any old 
author earlier than the age of Spenser, the Rowley 
Poems would have been very different. They 
would then have borne some resemblance to the 
language of the 15th century, wheieas they are 
rather less like the literature of that period thaii of 
any other. . . . The metres are mostly wrong, the 
rimes are sometimes faulty ; the words [taken 
mostly from Kersey’s Dictionary, and 93 per cent, 
of them misused] are wrongly coined, or have the 
wrong number of syllables ; and the phrases often 
involve anachronisms, or, occasionally, plagiarisms.’ 
These last from such recent poets as Dryden and 
Gray — from the former of whom he boldly* stole the 
line, ‘ And tears began to flow ; ’ from the latter 
adapted the conception, ‘ closed his eyes in endless 
(everlasting) night.’ 

‘ An owl mangling a poor dead nightingale,’ said 
Coleridge of Dean Milles ; the words apply to many 
more critics of Chatterton. There are those among 
them whose patronising praise and commonplace 
censure enable us to le^ how Chatterton was 
worsted in life’s battle, why he blew up the ship 
sooner than strike his colours. Others there aie— 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Rossetti— whose 
precious tributes attest the boy-poet’s divinity. 
No man can tell what Chatterton might have done; 
what he did do is patent to every one. Had Shake- 
speare died, or Milton, in his eighteenth year, or 
even Keats, the world had never heard of their 
existence. But he, a lad, with §hances infinitely 
less than theirs, had written his name by then so 
high in Fame’s temple, that purblind pilgrims must 
accept his achievement on hearsay. If he had lived 
to be famous, the fraud of the ‘ poet-priest Rowley ’ 
would not, belike, have been more hardly blamed 
than that of ‘Jedediah Cleishbotham.’ As it is, 
the conscientious critics have found it less diJBicult 
to dilate on Chatterton’s pride and scepticism, his 
vices and deceit, nay, on the meteorology of 1770, 
than to master the difficult Rowleyan dialect, and 
to gauge the genius of this nursling" of medievalism, 
this harbinger of the Renascence of Wonder, to use 
Watts -Dunton’s definition of the neo - Romantic 
movement. For him it was reserved to point out 
Chatterton’s metrical inventiveness, and his ‘un- 
deniable influence, both as to spirit and as to form, 
upon the revival in the 19th century of the ronlantic 
temper — that temper, without which English 
poetry can scarcely perhaps hold a place at all when 
challenged in a court of universal criticism. . . . 
As a youthful poet showing that power of artistic 
self-effacement which is generally found to be in- 
compatible with the eager energies of poetic youth 
— as a producer, that is to say, of work purely 
artistic and in its highest reaches unadulterated by- 
lyric egotism — ^the author of the Rowley Poems (if 
we leave out of consideration the acknowledged 
poems), however inferior to Keats in point of 
sheer beauty, stands alongside him in our litera- 
ture, and stands with him alone.’ 


See "Watts -Duntou in Ward’s English Poets (1880), 
the edition by Roberts ( 1906 ), the Rowley Poems by Steele 
(1899) and Hare (1911) in Chatterton’s spelling ; a study 
by Helene Richter (German, 1900); Sir Herbert Croft’s 
Love and Madn^s (1780); and Lives of Chatterton by 
Dix (to be used with caution, 1837), Sir D. Wilson (the 
best, 1869), and Prof. Masson (1856 ; new ed. 1900). 

Chaucer^ Geoffrey, was bom apparently in 
1340 — the date 1328 is incompatible with facts — the 
son of John Chancer by his second wife Agnes, of 
unl^own surname, a niece of one Hamo de Copton. 
(His first wife, Joan de Esthalle, was certainly 
living as late as 1331.) This John Chaucer was 
son of Robert Chaucer, of Ipswich and London, so 
that the poet’s family can be traced to the eastern 
counties. John Chaucer was a vintner and a tavern- 
keeper, and may perhaps he identified with the 
John (IJliaucer who was deputy to the king’s butler 
in the port of Southampton in 1348, and ‘seems 
afterwards to have held the same situation in the 
port of London.’ John's house -was in Thames 
Street by Walbrook, at or near the foot of Dow- 
gate Hill; and there we may well suppose the 
future poet was horn. 

Of his boyhood we know nothing. There were 
good schools in London then as now — e.g. Paul’s 
Cathedral School and Anthony’s, and Chaucer 
probably w-as sent to one of them. At a later period 
the variety and the minuteness of his knowledge 
are remarkable, and we know that he was an assid- 
uous student. Likely enough his studious habits 
were more or less formed and the basis of his know- 
ledge laid in his early days. It is possible he may 
have gone to Oxfoid or to Cambridge, hut there is 
no evidence of value on this point. In his works 
he shows some acquaintance with Loth universities ; 
but this may have been picked up incidentally. 
What is certain is that in 1357 and 1368 he was a 
page in the service of Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, 
wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. From that ser- 
vice he would seem to have been presently trans- 
ferred to the king’s household. In 1359 he first 
‘bore arms,’ He served in the campaign in France 
in that year — a campaign famous for the bitter 
sufferings which the En^isli army had to endure. 
Chaucer was taken piisoiier at Retliel in Cham- 
pagne, but was presently ransomed, the king con- 
tributing £16 towaids the requiied amount. 

And now we lose sight of Chaucer for some eight 
yeais. His father died in 1366, and his mother soon 
after married one Bartholomew Attechapel ; but 
of Geoffrey no mention has yet been found tffl 1367, 
when the king grants him a pension for life, ‘ or 
until we shall think it right to make some other 
order to suit his condition.* He is described as 
* dilectns valettus noster ’ ( ‘ our beloved yeoman ’ ), 
and in an Issue Roll as ‘ unus valettorum camerse 
xegis ’ ( ‘ one of the yeomen of the king’s chamber ’ ). 
It seems fairly certain that by this time Chaucer 
was married. In 1366 one Philippa Chaucer 
appears amongst the ladies of the queen’s bed- 
chamber, and there is no good reason for doubting 
that this was the poet’s wife. Her maiden name 
was in all probability Roet It is commonly sup- 
posed that she was the dci^ughter of Sir Payne 
Roet of Hainault and king-at-arms of Guienne, and 
so the sister of Katherine who married Sir Hugh 
Swiifford, and afterwards became the mistress and 
eventually the wife of John of Gaunt. After the 
queen’s death in 1369 she passed into the house- 
hold in which her sister was such an important 
figure, and very likely remained there till her death 
in 1387. She gave birth, it would seem about 1362 
or 1363, to Thomas, a noticeable personage in the 
House of Commons in the following century j prob- 
ably to Elizabeth {circa 1365), for whose novitiate 
at the Abbey of Barking John of Gaunt paid some 
£50 in 1381, and to Lewis, bom in the same year in 
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which his sister was admitted at Barking, for whom Knight ). JS one of these pieces repi;esents the poet s 
his father wrote some ten years later a treatise on genius in all its fullness or its maturity ; they ex- 
the Astrolabe But the whole matter of Chaucer’s hibit its gradual expansion and growth. As we see 
married life is involved in much obscurity. It is in Chaucer in these he is not yet completely master of 
evidence that when he was certainly married he himself, or wholly satisfied with the instruments at 
sneaks of himself several times as one unblessed his command— e.g. with the metrical forms then 
with love’s favour* nor can these expressions be current around him. By far the most important 
explained away as’ being dramatic and not auto- influence acting upon him during this middle period 
biooraphical The picture he draws of himself in of his literary life was the influence of Italy ; and 
t'hQ House of Fame, a poem undoubtedly written in this respect his going to Genoa in 1372, as 
after his marriao’e, is assuredly that of a forlorn already mentioned, had an importance other than 
bachelor. On tfe whole, we believe him to have commercial or political. That was a journey that 
married about 1360, and that for some reason or made an enoch in his artistic development. It 
other not at present discovered, if ever to be, his introduced him to poetry in its noblest medieval 
mamed life was disturbed and unhappy. shape, and in one of the noblest shapes it Las ever 

In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly before assumed in any age. Chaucer seems to have felt 
us as a poet, with his Death of Blanche the Duchess, deeply the greatness of Dante. He appieciated 
This is not probably his first writing ; but it is worthily the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio ; but 
highly important, because the date of it is exactly to fclie credit of his judgment, it was Dante that 
fixed by the subject. It laments the death of the most profoundly impressed him. The Assemhly of 
Lady Blanche, the first wife of John of Gaunt, which Foiols and The House of Fame largely reflect this 
took place in September 1369. It is in many ways impression, the latter so closely that Lydgate, 
a crude composition, and a sufficient proof that as Professor Skeat points oufc, speaks of it as 
Chaucer’s art was, like that of many of the gi'eatest ‘Daunt in English.’ Much of his subject-matter 
masters, not precocious but of slow growth. But he derived from his great Italian contemporaries, 
even so it illustrates his great gift of style, and especially from Boccaccio. Thus the Pteeve s Tale, 
gives satisfactory promise of his future excellence. the Franklin’s, and the Shipman’s are all to be 
The following years of Chaucer’s life exhibit him found in the Decamermi ; Troilus and Cressida is to 
to us both as a much-employed man of business a considerable extent a translation of Boccaccio’s 
and as a rapidly developing man of letters. In Filostrato ; and the story of Palamon and Arcite 
1370 he went abroad on tne king’s service ; in is based upon that poet’s Teseide. The tale of 
1372-73 on a royal mission to Italy— to Genoa, Pisa, Griselda is taken from a Latin letter of Petrarch’s, 
Florence ; in 1376, abroad, it is not known where ; to whom Chaucer acknowledges his obligation 
in 1377, to Flanders and to France ; in 1378, to in the Clerk’s Prologue. Oddly enough, he never 
Italy again. Thus he seems to have been highly mentions Boccaccio. In one passage in Troihts 
valued as a commissioner and a diplomatist. Mean- and Oressida he would seem to denote him by the 
while in 1374 he was appointed Comptroller of the name of Lollius ; but certainly in another, when 
Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and Tanned he speaks of ‘ mine author called Lollius,’ he de- 
Hides in the port of London ; in 1382, Comptroller notes Petrarch, for he proceeds to give a version 
of the Petty Customs ; and in 1385 he was allowed of one of Petrarch’s sonnets. Dante he mentions 
to nominate a permanent deputy — a most important by name several times. With both Petrarch and 
concession, as by the terms of his appointment he Boccaccio it is possible that he was personally 
was, like his predecessors, to write the rolls of his acquainted. Boccaccio was living at or near Flor- 
office "vvith his o-wn hand and to be continually ence when Chaucer was there in 1372, and Potiarch 
present. Nor were other marks of royal and of near Padua, only some 120 miles away. Certainly 
ducal favour wanting In 1374, on St George’s what is said in the Clerk’s Piologue suggests au 
day, the king granted him a pitcher of wine daiJly, actual meeting with Petrarch, 
to he received in the port of London from the hands However this may he, the influence of the Italian 
of the king’s butlei\ In the same year John of poets on Chaucer is beyond question. Nor is it to 
Gaunt conferred on him a pension of £10 for life for I)e measured by what he borrowed in the way 
the good service rendered by him and his wife of x»lot or incident or expression. It was far 
Philippa to the duke, to his consort (the duke’s profounder than such debts might suggest. It 
second wife, Constance, daughter of Peter the recreated him as an artist, giving him a new 
Cruel, married in 1371 ), and to his mother the s-nd loftier conception of artistic form and beauty, 
queen. In 1375 he received from the crown the This regeneration is soon visible in the improve- 
custodv of the lands and person of Edmond Staple- ment of his style— in its growing dignity and 
gate of Kent, which brought him in £104 (well over shapeliness. It is strikin^y indicated by his 
£1000 of our money), and the custody of some pro* metrical progress. The old four-accented couplet 
perty at Soles, also in Kent, In 1386 he was elected seems to him ‘ light and lewd ; ’ he needs some- 
a knight of the shire for Kent. These were Chaucer’s thing weightier and statelier. He does not satisfy 
m^t prosperous years in an income-making sense. thLS need by importing the favourite Italian metres. 
4.1 ^ work during these years, The sonnet form does not appear in any extant 

the following writings certainly belong to the period work of his, though conceivably he may have 
^ 7 between the composition attempted it. The terza rima he does seem to 

of The of the Diochess, and that of the Pro- have essayed, as Professor Skeat was the first 
Oanterhury Tales — and were probably tq notice; but he did not take to it, or it to 
here named : him. What he did was to imitate not the letter 
of ^oids. The House of Fame, Troilus but the spirit of the Italian masters. And in 
am^essida, and^ The Legend of Good Women; the heroic heptastich, and presently in the heroic 
ana b^aes these in unascertained order the Tale i couplet, he found metrical forms that satisfied the 
m urwelaa (afterwards assigned to one of the highest ideal. The crowning work of the middle 
OanterbTOT pilgntns— the Clerk), the Tale of Con- period of his life is certainly Troilus and Cressidor— 
stance assayed to the Man of Law), the a work in which the abundant wealth of his genius 
ijegena of the Ma;^red Christian Boy ( afterwards is lavishly displayed. Probably about the year 
to the Prioress ), the Legend of Saint 1384, when his official duties were so considerably 
« ^5 to the Second Nun), lightened, Chaucer, now a complete master of the 

fk? / ovory of Palainoii and Arcite in* its first poetic craft, began to seek for some great subject, 
snape (afterwards rewritten and assign^ to the The first selection he made proved unsatisfactory ; 
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it was the Legend of Good Women. The Prologue 
to this famous fragment is an admirable piece of 
writing ; hut the theme was soon felt to be weari- 
somely monotonous, and was abandoned. His 
second choice was happier, as it provided full 
scope for his various powers — ^for his humour and 
his dramatic faculty, as well as for his pathos 
and more purely poetical gift. This was the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage. 

But before that final choice was made, having 
been suggested probably by an actual journey to 
St Thomas’s shrine, some strange reverses of fortune 
had befallen Chaucer. About the close of the year 
1386 he was deprived of both his places in the civil 
service ; and from this time to very nearly the end i 
of his life, with slight intermissions, things went i 
ill with him. The cause of his dismissal is obscure ; 
possibly he was involved in the intrigues that 
disturbed and disordered the court in the reign 
of King Richard II. ; possibly also there was some 
genuine dissatisfaction with the way in which his 
official work had been or was being performed. In 
1389 he received a new appointment — ^he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the King’s Works at the palace of 
Westminster, Tower of London, castle of Berk- 
hamstead, the king’s manors of Kennington, 
Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, Langley, and 
Peckenham, and elsewhere, in this case, too^ being 
allowed to nominate a deputy ; but his previous 
fate seems to have pursued him. Two yea is aftei- 
wards we find him superseded by one John Gedney. 
It was during this term of office that he 'went 
through the odd experience of being robbed twice 
in one day. What glimpses we have of him in the 
succeeding years show him in jperpetual impecuni- 
osity and distress. It seems fairly cleai that thrift 
was not one of his virtues. No sort of provision 
seems to have been made against a ‘rainy day ; ’ and 
now came many rainy days. For some two years 
he had to subsist as best he might on John of 
Gaunt’s iiensipn of £10, his salary as one of the 
foresters of North Petherton Park, Somersetslure, 
and whatever wages, if any, were paid him as a 
king’s esquire. In 1394 King Richard granted him 
a pension of £20 for life ; but the advances of pay- 
ment he applies for in the following year, and again 
and again later on, and other signs, such as the 
issue on his behalf of letters of protection from 
arrest for debt, sufficiently indicate his unpros- 
perous condition. An improvement came with the 
accession to the throne of the son of his old friend 
and patron John of Gaunt. In October 1399, King 
Henry IV. granted him a pension of 40 marks 
< £26, 13s. 4d. ). This would raise his income to at 
least £500 a year of our money. And we may 
believe his few remaining months were spent in 
<iomfort. The folio-wing Christmas he took a lease 
for 53 years, at an annual rent of £2, 13s, 4d., 
-of a house situated in the garden of the Lady 
Chapel, Westminster, the site now of what is 
■commonly known as Henry VII. ’s Chapel. But 
the end was near. Our last trace of him is the 
payment of a pension instalment in June 1400, 
made not to him personally, but to one Henry 
Somers in his behalf. Before the close of the cen- 
tury, of which he was in England the supreme 
literary glory, he was laid in that part of the abbey 
which through his burial there came afterwards to 
be ' called the Poet’s Corner. His tombstone says 
he died October 25, 1400 ; and though the present 
tomb dates only from the 16th century, it probably 
perpetuates some older inscription. 

In spite of all his reverses and troubles, it w“as 
during this last period of his life that Chaucer’s 
genius shone brightest. 

A merry heart goes all the day ; 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Having fonned a design that permitted the full 


expression of his abundant and many-sided genius, 
he vigorously pursued it amidst the darkness that 
overclouded him. The design was indeed too huge 
for completion ; and no doubt for all liis vigour and 
buoyancy his troubles interfered with his progress. 
Moreover he was approaching or had reached wffiat 
amidst the unhealthy ways and conditions of medi- 
eval life was accounted old age. Hence his work 
remains but a fragment; but it is a fragment of 
large and splendid dimensions, consisting of parts 
that are admirably finished wholes, each one of 
which illustrates some special feature of the poets 
versatile mind and art, and justifies and insures 
his fame His greatest achievement is the Pro- 
logue bo the Caiiterhufy Tales, which for its variety, 
hmiiour, grace, reality, and comprehensiveness is, 
as a piece of desciiptive -wiiting, unique in English 
liberaluro— indeed in all literature. It portrays 
the society of the later middle ages in unfading 
colours, and historically as well as aitistically is 
of inestimable excellence and value. Chaucei is 
in order of ineiit amongst the first of all our poets. 
It might indeed be disputed whether he does not 
deserve the place next to Shakespeaie. In the 
middle ages in England he stands supreme 

See Skeat’s edition of Chaucer’s works ( Oxford, 6 I'ols. 
1894-05, vol. vii. the spurious works), and Ins one--; oliinie 
edition (1895) ; Pollard’s Camerhury Tales (1894); the 
‘Globe’ Chaucer (ed. Pollard and others, 1899); Louns- 
bury’s Studies on Chatice7' (1892 } ; Tyrwiiitt’s hitrodmtory 
Discourse to the Canterbury Tales ( 1775-78 j; Nicolas’s 
Life of Ghaucer in the Aldme Edition, the magnificent 
Kelmscott Edition (ed. Ellis, foho, 1896) ; Ten Brink, 
Ghaucer-Studien (1870); Child, On Chaucer’’ s Langua'ie 
(in Ellis’s Early English P^'oyiunciation) Skeat, The 
Chaucer Canon (1900); Legouis, Chaucer (trans 1913). 
For Chauoeir’s lanjjuafje — the East Midland variety of 
Middle English — see Morris and Skeat; editions of the 
Prologue and three of the tales, issued by W. & II. 
Chambers; Sweet’s Middle English Primers, and Ten 
Brink’s Ckaucey^’s Syrache und Verskiinst (1884; ed. 
Eckhardt, 1920). Invaluable to the Chaucer student 
are Dr Furnivall’s Six -text Print of the Canterbury 
Tales, and the other issues of the Chaucer Society, inclua- 
ing a Concordance. It must be noted that many woiks 
have been ascribed to Chaucer, and were long printed in 
poiiular editions, that are certainly not his — e.g. The 
Court of Love, Chaucer’s Dream, The OotniMint of the 
Black Knight, The Cuchoo and Nightingale, The Flower 
and the Leaf, and much of the extant Boinaunt of the 
Bose. Neither Furnivall nor Skeat had access to^ the 
important Cardigan Chaucer MS. (c. 1450), still unedited, 
which contains many new readings. 

For criticism of the poetry, see Ward’s Chaucrr in the 
‘ English Men of Letters ’ series ; Morley’s English Writers 
( vol. IV, in new ed. ) ; Warton’s History of English Poetry ; 
a fine essay by J. B. Lowell in My Study Wtnclows ; 
Bdttredge’s Chaucer and his Poetry (1916) ; A. A. Jack’s 
Commentary on the Poetry of Chaucer and Spenser (1920 ) ; 
C. F. E Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years of Chaucer 
Criticism (3 vols. 1925); A. Brusendorff^s The Ghaucer 
Tradition ( Copenhagen and London, 1925 ). 

Chaudes-Aigues, a town in the Fiench de- 
partment of Cantal, 90 miles S. of Clermont, with 
four mineral springs, which vary in temperature 
from 135° to 177° F. They have the pioperty of 
discharging grease from sheep’s wool, and are also 
useful in rheumatism and cutaneous diseases. 

Ohandfontaiue, a Belgian village charmingly 
situated in the valley of the Vesdve, 5 miles SSE. 
of Liege by lail, with mineral springs (92° F.). 

Chaudi^ve* a river and lake of Canada. The 
river joins the St Lawrence from the south 7 miles 
above Quebec, and, 2^ miles from its mouth, forms 
the falls of Chaudihi“e. The lake— merely one of 
the many expansions of the Ottawa — has on its 
right the city of that name, the capital of the 
Dominion. 

ChaamettCe Pierre Gasparb, one of the 
French Revolutionists, was boin a shoemaker’s son 
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at Nevers in 1763. He -wras some years a seaman, 
but tbe opening of the Revolution found him a (^rk 
at Pans. He attached himself to Camille Des- 
moulins, and soon gained such popularity by ms 
extravagant sansculottism that he was appointed 
procurator of the commune of Pans. In his zeal he 
leiected his own Chii&tian name, Pierre, as havmg 
been sullied by saintly associations, and styled 
himself ^Anaxagoras.’ The institution of the 
tribunal of the Revolution, the decree for a revolu- 
tionary army, and the law against suspe^ed 
aiistocrats, were largely due to_ his efforts. One 
of his proposals was that all Parisians should wear 
sabots, another that the Tuileries and Luxembomg 
gardens should be planted with potatoes. His 
antics in connection with the ‘ worship of reason 
excited the disgust of Robespierre, who devised 
measures for bringing the whole company of actors 
under Hebert to the scaffold. He was executed 
April 13, 1794. 

ChflUinonty a town in the Prench department 
of Haute-Marne, on an elevation ( 1023 feet above 
sea-level] between the rivers Marne and Suize, 140 
miles SE. of Paris, manufactures gloves, cutlery, 
&c. In 1814 the allied powers here bound them- 
selves by treaty against Napoleon. Pop. 16,000. 

Chaiinyf a town in the French depaitment of 
Aisiie, 77 miles NNE. of Paris by rail, paitly on 
the navigable river Oise, was wrecked in the Great 
War. It is an old, rather uninteresting place, 
with manufactuies of glass, beetroot sugar, gloves, 
&c. Pop. 10,000. 

Chausses^ in the armour of the middle ages, 
from the 12th to the 16th century, were defence- 
pieces for the legs. Some were made of padded 
and quilted cloth, with metal studs ; some of chain- 
mail; and some of riveted plates. It was not 
unusual to fasten them by lacing either below the 
knee or behind the leg. The word is used also 
in the general sense of hose, and when armour is 
meant in the Norman romances the phrase is 
chav^es de fer. 

Oliautaiiquay a celebrated summer-resort on 
Chautauqua Lake, in a county of the same name, 
pictui esquely situated near the south-west extre- 
mity of the state of New York, is a mere village, 
but is famous as the seat of the ‘Chautauqua 
Assembly,’ founded in 1874 by John H. Vincent, 
D.D,, and Lewis Miller, to provide systematic 
instruction for Sunday-school teachers, together 
with popular lecture courses in literature, science, 
and art. In 1878 the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was organised. The distinctive 
mission of this ‘ circle ’ is stated to be ‘ to direct the 
reading habits of grown people, both those who 
have received the best that the educational institu- 
tions can give, and desire to pursue an “after 
school” course, and those who for any reason 
failed to receive a college education in early life, 
but who now desire to secure to themselves the 
college student’s general outlook upon the world 
and life, and to develop the habit of close con- 
nected persistent thinking.’ The system compre- 
hends a four years' course of home reading and 
study, to be pursued under the advisory supervision 
of the officers of the institution, on the completion 
of which diplomas are awarded. Post-graduate 
^d special courses are also provided for those who 
desire to prosecute^ particular branches of study 
beyond the limits laid down in the regular course. 
It is stated that about 260,000 persons, scattered 
through all parts of the world, belong to the 
Assembly, or the Chautauqua Institution, as it is 
now named ; most of them are members of local 
circles formed in accordance with the general plan 
of the scheme for the more efficient prosecution of 
the studies. A faculty of able professors gives 


instruction by correspondence, and after rigid 
examinations the legular collegiate degrees are 
conferred under chartei fioni the state of New 
York. 

Lake Chautauqua is a beautiful sheet of water 
about 18 miles long, with an average bieadth of 
2 miles, lying about 700 feet above Lake Erie, from 
which it is distant 10 miles. The Chautauqua 
Institution Grounds, situated upon the northern 
shore of the lake, contain attractive summer cot- 
tages, a fine hotel, a museum of archaeology, an 
amphitheatre with a seating capacity of over 5000, 
several halls for meetings, and ^ numerous other 
appliances for combining recreation with instruc- 
tion. Large numbers of students and visitors 
congregate here during the summer session. 

‘ Chautauquas,’ more or less on the plan of the 
original, with buildings, lectuies, &c., have been 
established in various parts of the United States. 

diauviniSlliey a term that has come to meau 
an extravagant and absurd patriotism and pi ide in 
one’s own country, with a coriesponding enmity to- 
wards and contempt for foreign nations. It is the 
French equivalent for the Jingoism of the London 
music-halls after Lord Beaconsfield's return from 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. The origin of the 
word is due to Chauvin, the name of a figuie in the 
comedy La Cocarde tricolore (1831), by the brothers 
Theodore and Hippolybe Cognaid, the action in 
which includes the conquest of Algeria. Chauvin 
is a young recruit who speaks much, displays great 
courage, and sings several couplets with the re- 
frain ; ‘J’suis Franqais, j’siiis Chauvin, j’tape sur 
le B6douin.’ The authors of the comedy, however, 
borrowed the name from that of Nicolas Chauvin, 
an old soldier of Napoleon, well known in his timo 
in Paris for his devoted enthusiasm for the emperor. 
Calmn is a Latinised form of the same family name. 

Ohaux de FoildS9 a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Neuchdtel, 18 miles by rail NW. of 
the city of that name. It is situated in a bleak 
valley, at an elevation of 3254 feet above the sea, 
and is scattered over a large area, almost eveiy 
cottage being surrounded by a garden. It has for 
two centuries been one of the chief seats of the 
manufacture of watches in the canton. The 
niechanists work chiefly at home, each devoting 
himself to a particular portion of machinery. Pop. 
(1834) 6500; (1890) 27,094; (1920) 37,708. 
Cliayannes. See Puvis de Chavannes. 

Cliay Rooty Choya, or Sayan {Oldenlandia 
umhellata), a perennial herb of the Rubiacere (Cin- 
chonoidese), grown on the Coromandel coast and 
in Java for the sake of its long, orange-coloured 
roots, the hark of which affords a beautiful red dye. 
It is the Indian madder. 

Chazars were a people of the Finnic stock 
known in the 7th century on the shores of the- 
Caspian; in the 9th century their kingdom occu- 
pied the south-east of Russia fiom the Caspian 
and the Volga to the Dnieper. Their capital was- 
long at Astrakhan, called by them Balandshar. 
They were singularly tolerant of all religions — 
Jewish, Christian, and Moslem; and a large part 
of the nation formally adopted the Jewisli faith 
from Jews who fled from the persecutions of the- 
Emperor Leo. Cyril converted many to Chris- 
tianity in the 9th century. The power of the* 
Chazars was ultimately broken in the 12th century 
by the Byzantine emperors and the Russians. 

Chazy Epochy the name given by Americam 
geologists to that division of Silurian ( or Ordovician ) 
time during which the Chazy limestone of New 
York, Canada, &c. was formed. 

Cheadle, (l) a market-town in the moorland! 
district of Staffordshire, 14 miles NNE. of Stafford.. 
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Lying in a pleasant vale, engirt by wooded hills, 
it has a parish church, rebuilt in 1837-38, and 
a Roman Catholic church, erected in 1846 from 
designs by Pugin, at a cost of £60,000. — (2) 
Cheadle and Gatley, a Cheshire urban district 
near the Mersey, 2J miles WSW. of Stockport; 
pop. 11,000. 

Cheating* In the technical language of the 
English law, cheating means the offence of fraudu- 
lently obtaining the property of another by any 
deceitful or illegal practice short of felony, but in 
such a way that the public interest may possibly 
be affected. In order to constitute cheating, the 
fraud must be of such a kind that it could not be 
guarded against by common prudence. Cheating, 
in this sense, is an offence at common law, and 
indictable, which is not the case with imposition in 
a private transaction. The law of Scotland has no 
such distinction. The following are instances of 
cheating: selling by a false weight or measure 
( which is also a statutory offence under the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1878); selling unwholesome 
bread as if it were wholesome. Cheating seems, 
therefore, to be distinguished from obtaining pio- 
perty or credit on false pretences by the absence 
of any definite false statement. Cheating is also 
technically used in connection with frauds at play 
with cards or dice, but is popularly applied to 
almost eveiy form of fraud. In Scots law, cheating 
is generally prosecuted under the name of false- 
hood, fraud, and wilful imposition, and has by one 
authority been called practical cheating, as dis- 
tinguished from those cases in which a spoken or 
written false pretence occurs. See Prato. 

Cheb) the Czech name of Eger (q.v.). 

Clicboy^ailf a city of northern Michigan, on 
Lake Huron, was paitly burned in 1922 ; pop. 6000. 

OhechenSf or Tohetchens, a people of the 
Caucasus (q.v.), whose autonomous territory (so 
constituted in 1920 ) has its capital at Grozny ( q. v. ) 
Checkerberpy# See Wintergreen. 
Ckec^uy. See Heraldry. 

Cheddai^ a village in Somersetshire, south of 
the Mendip Hills, 21 miles SSW. of Bristol, at the 
entrance of a deep and beautiful rocky gorge a 
mile long, whose stupendous limestone cliffs contain 
caverns — one 300 feet long — with fine stalactites 
and stalagmites. In Gough^s Cave Avas found in 
1903 a man’s skeleton, associated with imple- 
ments of flint and reindeer horn, which have been 
assigned to the Magdalenian culture. For the 
famous Cheddar cheese, see Cheese. 

Cbedll'ba, a fertile island of Arakan, in the 
Bay of Bengal ; area, 240 sq. m. 

Cbeer^ defined hy the New English Dictionary 
as ‘ a shout of encouragement, w^come, approba- 
tion, or congratulation,’ is the same word as appeals 
in ‘ good cheer,’ and is derived from the late Latin 
cam, ‘ face,’ ‘ countenance. ’ The standard modern 
English cheer is indubitably hurrah or hurray^ 
which is, however, a more modern word than huzm^ 
and is possibly a modification of it influenced by 
the (older) Swedish, Danish, and Low German 
hurra^ identical with the Dutch hoera and the 
Russian 4ra. From these comes the French hour a ; 
according to the New English Dictionary the French 
hourra is taken from the English. The word seems 
to be connected with the Middle High German hurr, 
hurr6,f interjection, and humn^ to whir, to rush. 
The oldest English example adduced in the New 
English Dictionary dates from 1686 ; and whurra, 
hurrea, and hooray are also English spellings. 
Hurrah was the battle-cry of the Prussians in the 
War of Liberation (1812-13), and comes effectively 
into the refrain of battle-songs of that period. The 
German hocht the French vive, the Italian evviva 


are different in usage, con esponding to ‘ Long live 
(the king, or other person whom at the moment 
the ciowd delighted to honour)!^ In the House 
of Commons the cheer of ‘Hear, hear!’ may be 
followed by counter-cheers. 

The most singular development of cheeiing is 
associated with American college sports ; many 
colleges as a rule having each its own cheer or yell, 
or even several for several occasions. The yell is 
delivered by a whole company in marked staccato 
time; Harvaid and Yale using rah (short for 
hurrah) shouted nine times in swift succession and 
strict time, with the name of the institution added 
at the end. But many of the college yells are com- 
plicated and eccentric. The American^ claque or 
college yell produced a startling impression on the 
cosmopolitan crowds at the Olympic games at Stock- 
holm in 1912, and was by no means generally ap- 
proved of ; if it stimulated the American contestants 
to their remarkable series of victories, it was said to 
have disturbed many of those not accustomed to it 
to the extent of getting on their nerves. Other 
institutions than colleges in the United States have 
their characteristic yells; and Canada and New 
Zealand have followed suit. 

Cheese consists of the casein of milk reduced 
by coagulation to a more or less solid foini, and 
contains at the same time varying amounts of fat, 
depending on the vaiiety of the article in its final 
state. Cheese may be roughly divided into two 
great classes — hard and soft, the various English, 
Scotch, American, and Canadian cheeses belong to 
the fiist class, and will keep for several months. 
Soft cheeses originated on the Continent, and re- 
quire, with a few notable exceptions, to be consumed 
almost immediately after they aie manufactured. 

I The main object of cheese-making is to utilise 
more of the solid contents of milk than is possible 
in butter-makingj and thus secuie the food-con- 
stituents of milk in a foim convenient for storing. 
The solids of milk which are retained in cheese 
are the casein, fat, and part of the asli ; those 
which are lost being the sugar, albumin, and the 
remainder of the ash, which are drawn off in the 
I whey. Casein maybe coagulated by Rennet (q.v.) 
or acid, the former being generally used, as the 
curd so produced is softer and less biittle. During 
I coagulation the fat becomes entangled in the 
[ casein, and the more fat there is in milk the 
I greater the difficulty in producing a cheese of good 
quality. Although the sugar is largely removed in 
the whey, a certain amount remains in the curd, 
and is necessary as a medium foi the lactic acid 
bacteria which mfluence the flavour during ripen- 
ing. Lime salts, usually in the form of calcium- 
phosphate, are present in milk, and without them 
coagulation will not take place. For this reason 
soil which is deficient in lime does not produce pas- 
turage which is suitable for dairy cattle where 
cheese-making is the object in view. 

The differences in flavour, texture, &c. of the' 
various types of cheese aie brought about by vari- 
ations in manipulation, coupled with alteration of 
temperature and amount of acidity. The best 
examples of cheeses which possess distinct cliarac- 
teiistics are usually prepared in the country in 
which they originated, hut by following the system 
of such district a good imitation can generally he* 
produced elsewhere. Certain methods in manufac- 
turing a cheese are favourable to ceitain bacterial 
and fungous changes, although the exact scientific 
value of these differences in manipulation is not 
fully underetood. 

A description of the manufacture of Cheddar 
cheese, taken as a typical example of a hard cheese^ 
is given below ; the method adopted when making, 
other classes of hard cheese is based on the Cheddar 
system. All temperatures in the process of cheese- 
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■making must of necessity change considerably with 
varying conditions, and those noted are therefore 
only approximate ; they are given in degrees 
Fahrenheit. In the Cheddar system the evening’s 
milk is strained into a jacketed vat, where it 
remains till morning, a temperature of between 
65“ and 70® being maintained during that time. 
By adding steam or hot or cold water to the hollow 
jacket of the vat, the temperature of the contents 
may be raised or lowered at will. ^ The milk pro- 
duced on the following morning is strained and 
mixed with that already in the vat by thorough 
stirring. The temperature of the milk is then 
raised to 84® or 85® and the Rennet (q.v.) added. 
The object of renneting is to allow a ferment 
resent therein to cause coagulation in the milk 
y changing the soluble caseinogen into insoluble 
casein, which forms a clot. The amount of stan- 
dard rennet used is four to five ounces per one 
hundred gallons of milk, the rennet being dilirted 
v/itli water and distributed as evenly as possible 
through the milk. The renneted mrlk should be 
stiired for three to four minutes, beginning with 
deep stirring and gradually confining the operation 
to the upper part of the liquid. Stirring must 
cease as soon as signs of coagulation appear, and 
this should take place iu about ten minutes, being 
noticed by the appearance of small white specks 
on the stirrer. The vat is now covered with a 
cloth to keep in the heat, and left for about forty 
minutes, when the cuid should be sufficiently firm 
foi the process of cutting to take place. If the 
curd is ready for cutting, it should ureak with a 
clean fracture when a dass rod is drawn upwards 
thiough it. The curd is cut with thindiladed 
knives into a number of small cubes to permit of 
the expulsion of the Whey (q.v.), which is the 
liquid residue of the whole milk. The contraction 
of the^ curd after cutting materially assists the 
expulsion of the whey. The curd is now scalded 
by laising its temperature to 100® or 104®, and at 
the same time stirring or bieaking is cariied out. 
The breaking is usually effected by means of an 
implement resembling a small wire rake, called a 
* breaker ’ In some systems, notably that prevail- 
ing in Somerset, the curd is twice scalded at tem- 
eratures of about 96® and 102® respectively. The 
roken curd is next allowed to settle in the whey 
until a sufficiently advanced stage of ripeness is 
reached, the whey being then drawn off. The 
correct condition of ripeness is reached when a hot 
iron applied to the cuid will draw away a thread a 
quarter of an inch in length. The curd can now 
be placed on the drainer or cooler at one end of the 
vat, after being cut into bloclcs about 6 inches 
square, and covered over with cloths to prevent 
quick fall in temperature. These blocks of cuid 
are turned every half-hour till sufficiently dry to 
^low salting and grinding to he proceeded with. 
When dry, curd should have developed an acid 
smell and possess a velvety touch. The curd is 
broken by being passed between two parallel 
spiked rollers which fonn the curd-mill. A slatted 
lH>ard is next employed as a cooler, on which the 
curd is placed, and salt is then added at the rate 
of one oimce per three pounds of curd. In mixing 
in salt by hand care must be taken not to render 
tlie curd boo soft, or loss of fat will result in the 
later process of pressing In order to mould the 
^cheese into the desired shape the curd is packed 
into metal or wooden cylinders, commonly called 
cheese-hoops, Avhich are first lined with a cloth of 
open texture. The larger portions of curd are 
placed near^t the sides of the cylinder, filling up 
the centre mth smaller pieces ; and the curd tem- 
perature should be 62® to 68®. When the hoops are 
fuil the ends of the cloth are folded over and a 
^circular piece of metal or wood placed on top. 


The hoop is then placed in the^ screw -pies.s, by 
means of which pressure is applied from above. 
The object of pressing is to expel any surplus whey 
and to consolidate the curd, and the pi-ess is 
tightened gradually. After the cur’d has remained 
in the press for one night it should be sufficiently 
consolidated to allow the cloth to be r'ernoved and 
a bandage substituted, when the cheese is r’etuined 
to the press and the pressure increased. Tin' 
object of bandaging is to prevent the cheese being 
crushed out of shape. The cheese is left in the 
pi ess for about three days, and should then Ire 
ready for the curing or ripening room. In the case 
of a forty -pound cheese a final pressure of a ton or 
over is applied, and for smaller cheeses proportion- 
ally smaller weights. It is advisable to affix the 
date to every cheese as it is placed in the curing- 
room. The temperature of the curing-room should 
be from 60® to 65®, and the cheeses are turned 
twice daily for the first fortnight, and once per day 
during the lemainder of the first month ; turning 
every other day is continued till the end of the 
second month, when the cheese should be ready 
for marketing. If a specially mellow cheese is 
required, the lipening peiiod may be extended to 
six, twelve, or eighteen months; but after two 
months the temperature of the ripening-i’oom is 
decreased, but never allowed to fall below 55®. 

The practice of giving cheeses a red colour by the 
addition of artificial colouring matter is now com- 
mon, and this is almost invariably done by the use 
of Annatto (q.v.). Annatto is added to the milk 
before renneting at the rate of one and a half 
ounces per one hundred gallons. The amount of 
cheese produced from a gallon of milk varies con- 
siderably at different seasons of the year, but the 
average may be taken as one pound. 

Cheshire cheese closely resembles Cheddai* in its 
method of manufacture, but the system is less 
perfect, depending more upon rule of thumb. Its 
texture is less dense than that of Cheddar, being 
more flaky in appearance, this being brought about 
by allowing the curd to become more acid, and by 
expelling tlie whey less thoroughly before packing 
into the hoops. As much of the Cheshire cheese 
is consumed by the woiking population of the 
manufacturing towns in the north of England, a 
cheap, early ripening cheese of rather a biting 
flavour is most commonly manufactured ; but 
medium and late ripeners are also produced, the 
latter being more closely allied to Cheddar. 

The demand for quickly ripened hard cheeses is 
increasing in the case of all varieties. Other British 
hard cheeses are Derbyshire, Wiltshire, Leicester, 
Gloucester, Wensleydale, and Dunlop, the last 
being peculiar to Scotland, and the manufacture 
of these only differs in small details from that of 
Cheddar. 

The average weights of cheeses of the diffeient 
British varieties are as follows ; Cheddar 70 lb., 
Cheshire 80 lb., Derbyshire 28 lb., Wiltsliire 30 
lb., Leicester 40 lb., Wensleydale 15 lb., Dunlop 
56 lb. There are two names associated with the 
Gloucester cheese— viz. single and double, and it 
is often erroneously supposed that the former is 
made from whole milk, and that the latter is made 
after the addition of cream. The composition of 
these two cheeses is, as a matter of fact, practically 
identical, the real difference being in the size of 
the finished cheese. The single Gloucester weighs 
14 lb., and the double 28 to 30 Ib. 

One of the most famous cheeses made in England, 
and one which commands a high price, is Stilton. 
Different in many respects from any of the hard 
or soft cheeses, it is known by its drab-coloured, 
wrinkled skin and the presence of veins of a green- 
ish mould {PemciUiti/m glaucum^ see Penicillium ) 
running through it. It is made either from 
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whole milk, as in the case of Cheddar, or from 
morning’s milk to which the cream only of the 
pievious evening’s milk has been added, and if 
made on the latter method the resultant cheese is 
richer in fat. Sufficient rennet is added to obtain 
a drm curd for cutting in about forty-live minutes. 
The curd is ladled into cloths and hung up over 
the vat to allow drainage to take place, the ends 
of the cloth being gradually drawn tight to exert 
pressure on the curd. After breaking and salting, 
the curd is put into tinned hoops, which in the 
Stilton system are perforated to allow of skewers 
being thrust upwaids into the curd to facilitate 
(hainage, as usually no pressure is applied. When 
the curd has remained in the hoops for a few days 
it will have shrunk sufficiently to be easily removed, 
and is withdrawn and the outside rubbecl with the 
flat of a knife to close any cracks which may have 
appeared. It is usual now to bandage and return 
to the hoop, and in a few days the cheese will be 
solid enough to require no support. The cheese is 
now carried to the curing-room, where the mould 
is developed and the wrinkling of the skin produced 
The presence of Fmicillmm glaucum in Stilton 
cheeses gives to them their distinctive flavour. 
Stilton, like other cheeses produced fiom creamed 
milk, is liable to attacks by Cheesemites (q-v.), 
owing to the fact that this type of cheese possesses 
a dry surface. The presence of these mites in a 
cheese produces a brownish colouring. 

The manufacture of Gervais may be taken as an 
example of the process followed in soft -cheese ' 
making. Fresh whole milk, to which half its 
volume of cream is added, is placed in a crock and 
the mixture thoroughly stirred for about ten 
minutes. Rennet, at the rate of eight drops to 
three quarts, is added at a temperature of 62'* to 
65°, and the vessel covered and left overnight. 
Ladle the soft curd into huckaback cloths, and 
hang up to drain. The cloths must be opened 
from time to time and scraped to prevent the curd 
adhering thereto, or free drainage cannot take 
lace. When the curd is sufficiently dry it is 
roken up small and salted, using a teaspoonful 
of fine salt to the curd produced from three quarts 
of milk. The curd is then placed in small cylin- 
drical tin moulds, which are lined with absorbent 
paper, and left for two or three days. The moulds 
aie usually of such a size that twelve are filled by 
the curd produced from three quarts of milk and 
cieam. The cheese on removal from the moulds 
is usually eaten fresh, but the flavour imparted by 
keeping and developing a slight amount of green 
mould is sometimes considered an advantage. 

The following are a few of the best-known soft 
cheeses: York, Slipcote, and New Forest, from 
England ; Gervais, Brie, Camembert, Coulommiers, 
and Pont I’Sv^que, from France; Limburg, from 
Belgium ; Parmesan and Gorgonzola, from Italy. 
As a rule the chief difference in composition 
between hard and soft cheese is that in the latter 
the percentage of water is" much higher and of 
casein much lower. The compositions of Cheddar 
and Gervais are given for comparison, the figures 
being an average of a number of analyses. Cheddar 
— water, 34 ’55 per cent. ; casein, 26*94 per cent. ; 
fat, 31*94 per cent.; sugar, 2*95 per cen‘3, ; ash, 
3 ’62 per cent. Gervais— water, 53*40 pe cent. ; 
casein, 11*25 per cent. ; fat, 29*83 per cent. ,■ sugar, 
2*62 per cent. ; ash, 2*92 per cent. 

Cheeses made from the milk of other mammals 
than cows are produced in small quantities in 
various countries for local consumption. In 
Germany, Italy, France, Hungary, and other 
European countries the milk of ewes and goats 
is used for making cheese; in Lapland reindeer’s 
milk is treated in the same way ; whilst among the 
Arabs a cheese is prepared from camel’s milk. 


Of the ewe-milk cheeses one only — namely. 
Roquefort — has become famous, and is exported 
to a considerable extent. The milk from which 
this cheese is made is supplied by sheep) of the 
breed known as the Larzac. The evening’s milk 
is heated almost to boiling-point, cooled, and kept 
overnight. In the morning the milk is skimmed 
and the inoming’s milk added. The mixed milk is 
coagulated with rennet at a temperature of 93° F., 
and the cmd afterwards broken and the whey 
expelled. The euid is then packed into glazed 
clay moulds in alternate layers with finely 
crumbled biead 'which has been allowed to become 
mouldy. The object of this mouldy biead is to 
intioduce the mould Penicillimn glaucum, which 
in time permeates the entire cheese. The cheeses 
are slightly pressed in the moulds, and after removal 
theiefiom are allowed to dry for ten or twelve days 
wiapped in cloths, which are frequently renewed as 
the cheeses are turned. The next operation is 
salting, followed by scraping in about a week. 
The cheeses are then left to ripen on straw, usually 
in rock-caves where the air is cool and dry. The 
ripening period generally extends to slightly over 
a month, frequent sci aping being meanwhile 
necessary to lemove a white mould which accumu- 
lates on the rind. 

Interest has of late been aioused in the sour-milk 
treatment consideied likely to promote longevity. 
Metclmikoff had noticed that in Bulgaria a laige 
number of peasants lived to a gieat age. A peculi- 
arity of their diet was found to be the consumption of 
lai ge quantities of a peculiar soured mil k. This m il k 
on bacterial examination showed the presence of a 
distinct bacillus, to which the name Bacillus bid- 
^aricus was given. The presence of this bacterium 
in the large intestine was considered to be hostile 
to the geims giving rise to the toxic bodies ‘ indol’ 
and ‘ scatol,’ bodies which, absoibed into the blood, 
give rise to arteiial scleiosis and senile decay. One 
method of introducing the Bacillus bulgaiiciis into 
the system is by means of cheese, an example being 
the St Ivel piepared at Yeovil — a soft-cream cheese, 
the curd being in an easily digestible form, and, in 
addition to the above-noted bacillus, containing 
soluble phosphates. 

Margarine cheese (see Butter) is defined by the 
Food and Drugs Act of 1899 as ‘any substance, 
compounded or otherwise, which contains fat not 
derived from milk,’ and the sale is forbidden save 
when in cases specially branded ‘ Margarine Cheese.’ 
All factories tor its manufacture must be regis- 
teied, and be open to inspection by the Board of 
Agiiculture. 

American and Canadian cheeses are manufac- 
tured in large quantities in factories (see Dairy), 
the system followed being practically identical with 
the Cheddar process ; and the product competes in 
the open market with the best cheese of any 
countiy. Before the introduction of the factory 
American cheese was not of uniform character, and 
often possessed a pungent flavour, with poor keeping 
qualities. Dairy-farming with a view to cheese- 
production in America is most common in New 
Yoik, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, Iowa, and 
in Canada in Ontario. The first cheese-factory 
was established in 1881 by Jesse Williams in New 
York state, and the co-operative system of cheese- 
making spiead rapidly through the United States 
and Canada. The manufacture in America of so- 
called filled cheese — ^i.e- that produced from skim 
milk with the addition of animal fats other than 
milk fat — ^is regulated under the Filled Cheese Law 
of 1896, which places a tax upon all cheese of this 
class, and also requires all manufacturers and 
dealers to be licensed. The words ‘ Filled Cheese ^ 
must be clearly stamped on all oases exposed for sale* 
i The best milk for cheese-making is that in which. 
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111 n in oiffo i-iiii milk of the times infested. Of these the most notable are the 

the fat globules are sin^l “ “je‘ in larvae of the Bacon Beetle (see Dbkmestes), and 

Ayrshire Shorthorn is the of another species of dipterous fly, Musca cormna. 

cTmost favour&*c^^^^^^ The milk Checse-mite (TyrogVyphm ^ro), familiar on 

moduoed by Jersey and Guernsey cattle is better old dry cheese. It is a true Mite, and belongs 
suited to butter-making, owing to the high per- to the division without speoml breathing oigana 
Lntave of fot and the large size of the globules. The body is rounded behind conical in front. 
In America the so-called^ Grade Shorthorn pre- with a well-marked groove between the second 
dominates and there are ciosses between the and third pairs of legs, and mth relativ^sly long 
nati^^’oattle and Holstein, Ayrshire, and Devon smooth toils. The male Mera slightly from 
wSs the female, for instance in the possession of two 

As noted above, the whey from cheese-making posterior suctorial pits. The larvte have only three 
cotoataVthe larger pait of the sugar of the milk, pairs of legs, and pass through an immature eiglit- 
The meparation ofdaotose or milk-sugar from legged ‘^ph stage before becoming like the 
whev is^now caiiied on to a consideiable extent, adults. The cheese-mite is not confiimd to cheese, 
particularly in Switzerland. Milk-sngai is easily but attacks Med fruits and the like. SeeACAMNA 
diffS and U used in the prepaiation of infant (with cut),^ACHNlDA ; also Michael, Jonra.Aoy. 
and invalid foods. See Butter and Cattle. iTmroscojj. 5oe. 1^4, 1885. 

A vegetable cheese is made from the soy oi soya Cheetall, or HUNTING Leopard I^Felis mbaia 
bean which is rich in vegetable casein, and is now or Cyncelurus jubatvs), an animal of the feline 
imported into Enroiie and Ameiica in laige qnaii- family, distinguished by its longer and narrower 
titles (see Bean, Soy). A vegetable milk is made ^ 

by crushing and macerating in about ten times 

their weight of cold water soy beans that have ^ 

already been well soaked. The thick, milky liquid 
thus obtained is filtered, and nmy^be used fiesh 

Assam) or^or making^ cheese. In the latter case 

the vegetable milk is treated with a mineial salt 

or an acid, which coagulates the milk into a curd . \ p 

(like rennet in cow’s milk); or the milk may be 

boiled and treated (as in China) with calcined 

selenite. The curd is drained and washed, and 

may he used fresh, or may be preserved by smok- 

ing and salting. The milk and cheese are cheap, 

wholesome, and mitvitious, but not palatable 

to most Europeans or Americans; though milk, 

cheese, oil, sauce, flour, and other pioducts fi’om 

soy have been manufactured near Paris. t ^ 

Cheese-cake^ a cake of light pastry originally Cheetah, 

containing cheese, now filled with a compound of feet and less completely retractile claws, which are 
curds, sugar, and butter, or whipped egg and siigai. 3^30 more blunt and less curved. It also differs 
Cheese-cloth, a cloth of open texture, made from other Felidse in certain dental characters— 
from flax or tow yarn, used for wrapping cheese ; a e*g- of fke upper sectorial tooth. With these pecu- 
finer quality is employed in dressmaking, and a liarities are associated a ^eater length of limb 
jsimilar material is used in the upholstery trade and than is usual in feline^ animals, and the habit of 




as a basis for embroidery. 

Cheese-hopper, the larva of Piophila ccbsei, 


taking its prey by running rather than by leaj 
The cheet^ is in size about equal to a leopard 


a 3 dipte^r(twTwiiged) fly^^ l^ge 

famfly Muscidie, to which tie house-fly, hlow-fly, Tbrown. with hlack and brown spote. It is 

&C. belong. The perfect insect is about a line and “ Senegal, 

a half in iWh, mostly of a shining black colour ; Souti Africa, Pereia, India, Sumatra, &c. Its geo- 
antenn®, forehead, and some parts of the legs red- graphic ranp extends from the Cape of Good Hope 
dish. It is a pest of dairies aid store-closefe, lay- ^ the Caspim Sea and the steppes of 

ing its eggs in cracks or crevices of cheese, the hhe Kirghiz Tatars The Afnc^ foi m is sometimes 
d&ned fold of its numerous, active, and voracious Mtmguished ^ C. guttatm. The animal, though 
Jarv®. To preserve cheeses from this pest, it is of tramea to the to^e m mM s service, must be caught 

. advantage to brush or rub them frequently, and to ia 5 lin“,®l*<ji«“S 

and antelopes are the game principally hunted, 
packs of cheetah are kept for this purpose by 
Indian princes. The head of the cheetall is kept 
covered with a leather hood till within 200 yards of 
game. When the hood is taken off, the cheetah 
(\ra ^ oS stealthily creeps towards the herd, taking ad van- 
^ /i W every bush and inequality for concealment, 

J 1 hp their showing alarm, he is amongst them at 

\ "c a few bounds, and striking down his victim with a 

^ a blow of his paw, instantly tears open its throat, 

Cheese-hopper : and begins to suck the blood. It is then somewhat 

- a, Ima, natural size; larva, magnified, preparing to spring; difficult to withdraw him from his prey, which is 
c, perfect insect, natural size ; d, magnified. generally done hy offering biTn meat. It unsuccess- 

ful, the cheetah does not attempt to follow the herd 
remove all cracked^ or injured cheeses from l^rge hy running— nor does this animal seem to possess 
stores, besides keeping them dry and in a well-aired the power of maintaining speed through a length- 
place. The same rules are applicable in regard to ened chase, but slowly, and as if ashamed, creeps 
the other insect larvae by "vthich cheeses are some- back to the hunters. In a domesticated state it is 
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•extremely fond of attention, and seems to lepay 
kindness with affection. 

Cheever, George Barrell (1807-90), born 
in Maine, was educated at Bowdoin College and 
Andover Theological Seminary, and from 1832 to 
1870 was ijastor of Congregational and Presbyteiian 
churches in Salem and New York. His Lectures 
on the Pilgrim^ s Progress (1844) and Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc ( 1845-46) 
had a wide circulation. 

Che-fOO) or Chi-fu (properly the name of the 
European colony of the Chinese town of Yen-Tai\ 
a treaty port on the north side of the peninsula 
of Shan-tung, at the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, 
remains open throughout the winter. The foreign 
quaiter is in some sense a colony of Shanghai, and, 
having the wholesomest climate of all the tieaty 

? orts, it is much resorted to by convalescents. 

’he Chinese town, built on the sandy shore, with 
•exceedingly dirty streets, has about 100,000 inha- 
bitants. The district, which is noted for fruit- 
growing, produces also cereals and raw silk. 
Pongee and lace are made. The piincipal imports 
are textiles, sugar, paper, iron, edible seaweed, 
and matches. The chief exports ^ are silk, straw 
braid, bean -cake, and vermicelli. The Chefoo 
Convention (1876) settled several disputed points 
between China and Great Britain, and extended 
certain commercial advantages to the latter country. 
€heh-kiang« See Che-kiang. 
Cheiranthus* See Wallflower. 
€lieirolepiS9 a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, 
characteristic of the Devonian strata. The generic 
name means * scaly-hand. ’ 

Cheiromancy. See Palmistry. 
Cheiromys. See Aye-aye. 

Cheironectes. See Opossums, Yapook. 
Cheiroptera. See Bats. 

Cheirothe'rium^ a name given to Labyrintho- 
•donts (q.v.), from hand -like impressions in the 
Triassic rocks. 

ChekCf Sir John, one of the revivers of Greek 
learning in England, was born in 1514 at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1529 obtained a fellowship of St 
John’s College, where he embraced the Reformed 
doctrines. He laboured earnestly to advance the 
study of the Greek language and literature ; and 
when a regius professorship of Greek was founded 
at Cambridge in 1540, Cheke was appointed its 
first holder. A new mode of pronouncing Greek 
which he introduced was assailed by Bishop 
Gardiner, the chancellor of the university, and 
forbidden under severe penalties. Cheke was ob- 
liged to submit ; but notwithstanding, his system 
established itself in England. In 1544 Cheke be- 
came tutor to the prince, afterwards Ed\vard VI., 
whose elevation to the throne secured him rank, 
wealth, and honour — a seat in parliament (1547), 
the provostship of King’s College (1548), and 
knighthood ( 1552). He was stripped of everything 
at Mary’s accession, and went abroad, but in 1556 
was treacherously seized in Belgium, and brought 
to the Tower. Fear of the stake induced him to 
a,bjure Protestantism, and fresh lands were given 
to him in the place of those he had forfeited, but 
his recantation preyed on his mind, and he died in 
ihe course of the following year, 13th September 
1557. Of more than thirty Latin and English 
books by him, one is a translation of St Matthew’s 
Gospel (edited by Goodwin, 1843), exemplifying a 
plan for reforming the language by eradicating all 
words save those of English origin. See his Life 
by Strype (best ed. Oxford, 1821). 

ChekhOT, Anton, Russian tale -writer and 
diamatist, was born, the son of a small shopkeeper 


and grandson of a serf, at Taganrog, 17th January 
1860 He helped in his father’s shop, studied at 
Taganrog high school and Moscow University, 
graduating in medicine in 1884. From the begin- 
ning he combined medicine, in study and piactiee, 
with literature. He wrote much as a student for 
comic periodicals- From 3887 onwards he issued 
many series of short tales, a number of farces, and 
in 1889 his fiist foui-act play, Ivanov. Disease of 
lungs and heart did not prevent him fioni visiting 
Sakhalin in 1890 to inquire into the condition of 
prisoners. In 1892 he was fighting a cholera epi- 
demic. At another time we find him woiking 
against famine. Consumption then drove him to 
the Ciimea. Plays belonging to this period aie 
The Sea-gull ( 1896), The Three Sisters ( 1901 ), Uncle 
Vanya (1902), and his masterpiece, The Cherry 
Orchard (1904). A few months after the produc- 
tion of the last he died at Badenweiler in the Black 
Forest. Chekhov has been called ^the hero of our 
time,’ * wholly a saint,’ a criminal with *e\il fire’ 
in his eyes, one who had no philo.sophy, -who set 
himself to blight all human hopes, Russia’s supieme 
optimist. His tales and plays are neither for those 
who would cling to their lies and illusions, nor for 
those who go to literatuie for formulse and propa- 
ganda. The doctor, it is true, is visible everywlieie. 
Not one of the longer plays but has a doctor among 
its characters. But Chekhov the artist prefers 
diagnosis to prescribing. His cliaracteis are com- 
monly of the middle -class intelligentsia, futile 
people. His plays are tragi-comedies of helpless- 
ness and inaction. His tales can scarcely be said 
to have plots. But seldom has there been a more 
receptive or subtle mind j perhaps never a greater 
artist in the short story. Those who have eyes for 
the delicate heauty and humoui which this honest 
and pure-minded artist has distilled out of some- 
times repulsive subjects need nob fear to be op- 
pressed by his grayness. His plays have been 
translated by Fell and West (1915-16), many 
volumes of liis tales (1916 et seq.) and his Letters 
(1920) by Mis Garnett. See also Life and 
Letters, translated and edited by S. S. ICoteliansky 
and P. Tomlinson ( 1925 ). 

Olie-kiailgy an eastern maritime province of 
China (q.v.), is hilly, except around the Bay of 
Hang -chow. Tea, silk, cotton, lice, and beans are 
pi oduced. Capital, Hang-cho-w. 

Clieli'cerse, biting appendages in Spiders 
(q.v.), scorpions, and other Arachiiida. 

€helifei% See Book-scorpion. 

Chellean. See Anthropology, Stone Age. 

Chelmsford (perhaps the Roman Geesarema- 
gus ; Old Englisli Celmeresforde), the county town 
of Essex, and, since 1888, a municipal borough, at 
the confluence of the Cheliner and the Cann, 29 
miles NE. of London. It has a corn exchange 
(1857), shiie hall (1792), grammar-school, founded 
by Edward VI. in 1551, and cathedral (till 1913 a 
parish church), which, all but the tower and spire, 
was rebuilt between 1803 and 1878- There is a 
trade in agricultural produce. Pop. 21,0(X). 

Chelmsford, Frederic Thesiger, Baron, 
bom in 1794, was a midshipman in the navy, bub 
exchanged the sea for law, and was called to the 
bar in 1818. He was knighted and made Solicitor- 
geneial in 1844, Attorney-general in 1845 and 1852, 
and Lord Chancellor in 1858 and 1866. He died 
5th October 1878.— His son, Frederic Augustus 
Thesiger, second Baron, was bom in 1827, entered 
the Rifle Brigade in 1844, became major in the 
Grenadier Guards in 1855, and served tbiough the 
Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, and the Abyssinian 
campaign of 1868. He was adjutant-general in 
Bengal (1869-74), and commanded the forces in the 
' Kami* war of 1878 and in the unfortunate Zulu war 
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of 1879, having lesigned the governorship of Cape 
Colony. Appointed lieutenant-general m 1882, he 
was lieutenant of the Tower of Loudon in 1884-89, 
retired in 1893, and died in April 1905.— The second 
baron \vas succeeded by his son Frederic John 
Napier Thesig-er, bom 12fch August 1868, viscount 
in 1921. He was governor of Queensland (1905-9) 
and of New South Wales (1909-13), and as viceroy 
of India (1916-21) issued, with Mr Montagu, a 
report on proposed reforms which were embodied 
in the Government of India Act ( 1919). In 1924 lie 
became Fiist Lord of the Admiralty in Mr Kamsay 
MacDonald’s ministry. 

ClteloBia. See Tortoises and Turtles. 

Ciielsea, a metropolitan borough, on the north 
bank of the Thames. In the 16th century the village 
of Chelsea was the residence of Sir Thomas Moie, 
Queen Catharine Parr, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
Anne of Cleves. Afterwards Atterhnry, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Swift, Steele, Smollett, and Sir Hans 
Sloane, and, in later years, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, 
Rossetti, George Eliot, Turner, and Wliistler, lived 
here. In the 18th centuiy Ranelagh was much 
resorted to, and Cremorne (closed 1877) was at one 
time a popular attraction. The Royal Military 
Asylum for soldiers’ children is now in Dover. 
Chelsea barracks are outside the borough boundary. 
But Chelsea possesses several colleges and hospitals, 
as well as the Chelsea Royal Hospital. It has an 
embankment (1873) extending to Battersea Bridge 
on the west. The famous 18th-centuvy porcelain 
is noticed under Pottery. Crosby Hall was le- i 
moved to Chelsea from Bi&hopsgate in 1908. The 
borough has returned one member to parliament 
since 1885. Pop. 63,700. 

Chelsea Hospital is an asylum for old and 
disabled soldiers of the British army. The gradual 
decay of the feudal system rendered it necessary 
to make some new provision for sick and maimed 
soldiers, consequently various statutes were passed 
during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I,, throwing their maintenance on their 
respective parishes, under directions from the 
county justices. This system was abrogated during 
the Commonwealth as a matter of pouey, and the 
expense met out of moneys arising from sequestra- 
tions of the estates of the vanquished royalists. 
After the Restoration a new act was passed (1662) 
again throwing their maintenance on the parishes, 
blit this was so burdensome that it was never re- 
enacted. Sir Stephen Fox, the first paymaster- 
general of the forces, who had long been an exile 
in France, and was no doubt well acquainted with 
the erection in 1671 of the H6pital des Invalides 
at Palis, first suggested the building of Chelsea 
Hospital. The foundation stone was laid by 
Charles II. in 1682, and the building, designed by 
Wren, was opened in 1692. 

The funds for its lands and buildings, and for 
many years the maintenance of its inmates, were 
derived chiefly by deductions from the pay of the 
troops themselves — viz. Is. in the £1, as well as 
one day’s pay in each year. Since 1783 it has, 
however, been almost entirely supported by 
annual parliamentary grants. All Pensions (q.v.) 
granted to soldiers are awarded by the Commis- 
siofiers of Chelsea Hospital, who are appointed 
by the crown. Originally it was contemplated 
that all pensioners would become inmates of 
Chelsea Hospital, but this was soon found im- 
possible, and thus those who could not gain 
admittance were granted allowances termed out- 
pensions. The in-pensionera are selected from such 
out-pensioners as desire to become inmates, accord- 
ing to merit, age, and sufferings from wounds or 
other disabilities, and are provided with board, 
lodging, clothing (including the well-known i*ed 
coat and cocked hat), nursing, and medical attend- 


ance, together with a small weekly allowance in 
money according to rank. Those within can at 
any time become out-pensioners again. Chelsea 
Hospital is locally known as ‘ Chelsea College ’ — the 
Hospital having been elected nearly on the site of 
James I.’s short-lived * College for Religious Contro- 
versy ’ ( 1610 ). 

Chelsea, a north-eastern suburb of Boston ( q.v. ), 
Massaclmsetts, from which it is separated by the 
estuary of Mystic River; pop. 43,000. 

CheltenliaiM, a fashionable watering-place of 
Gloucestershiie, on the Clielt, a little ajfnueiit of 
the Severn, 44 miles NNE. of Bristol, 47 SSW. of 
Birmingham, and 121 WNW. of London (by road 
only 95 ). It lies in a picturesque and fertile valley, 
on 'the east and south-east half encircled by the 
Cofceswolds. A saline spring was discovered here 
in 1716, and from a mere village the place gradually 
increased till 1788, when the benefit derived by 
George III. from its waters suddenly made it a 
resort of fashion. The four spas — Royal Old Well, 
Montpellier, Pittville, and Camhray — are all saline 
but the last, which is chalybeate ; they are deemed 
efficacious for liver complaints and dyspepsia. 
With its squares, crescents, and terraces, its gar- 
dens and promenades, its clubs and pump-rooms, 
its August ‘cricket week,’ its healthy climate, the 
cheapness of living, and the happy absence of manu- 
factures, the town offers many attractions both to 
visitors and residents, the former largely foxhunteis 
in winter, the latter retired Anglo-Indians. It is, 
besides, the seat of a college for boys, founded in 
1840, incorporated by act of parliament in 1894, 
and occupying a splendid Tudor pile of 1843; a 
^ammar-school ( 1586 ; reconstituted 1883) ; a large 
ladies’ college ( 1854) ; a Church of England training 
college for schoolmasters ( 1847 ) ; and private schools 
beyond number. Noticeable buildings are the 
14th-century parish church; the Roman Catholic 
Church (1857), with a spire 205 feet high; the (Jorn 
Exchange (1863) ; and the handsome Free Library. 
Cheltenham has memoiies of Handel, Tennyscto, 
Frederick Robertson, Sydney Dobell, and 'Dean 
Close, under whom (1824-56) it became a strong- 
hold of Evangelicalism. It was incorporated 
as a municipal borough in 1876, and has returned 
one member to parliament since 1832. Pop. (1921 ) 
48,444. The ur^n district of Charlton Kings, to 
the south-east, is now within the parliamentary 
boundary. See Miss Beale’s History of the Ladies" 
College ( 1900), and her Life by Miss Raikes ( 1908). 

Chelyabinsk ( Teheliahinsk\ a town of Russia, 
in the province of (Orenburg, on the eastern slope of 
the Urals, and on the Siberian Railway, about 500 
miles ENE. of Samara. It is a trade centre for 
corn and cattle. Pop. 70,000. 

Chelyuskin, Cape (also ‘North-east Cape’ or 
‘ Cape Severe ’ ), the most northerly point of Asia, 
a low promontory in 77“ 42' N., on the western arm 
of the eastern half of the Taimyr peninsula. It -is 
named after a Russian officer who led an expedi- 
tion thus far in 1742, and here succumbed ; it was 
not revisited till 1878, by NordenskjOld, who spent 
two August days here on his voyage in the Vegou 

Chemical Affinity is the name given to the 
tendency to combine with one another which is 
exhibited by many substances ; or to the force by 
which the substances constituting a compound are 
held together. The tendency of any given element 
to unite -with a number of other elements varies 
greatly. Chlorine, for instance, unites with great 
readiness with most metals and with many non- 
metallic elements, much heat being produced dur- 
ing the union; but it has little or no affinity 
for, or tendency to combine with, oxygen, so that- 
compounds of chlorine with oxygen can only be 
I obtained by roundabout methods,, and are very 
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liable to sudden and explosive decomposition into 
chlorine and oxygen. Where the affinity of ele- 
ments for each other is great, the compounds pro- 
duced by their union are decomposed with difficulty, 
and where the affinity is feeble, decomposition is 
easily effected. See also Chemistry. 

Chemistry* Although chemistry has only 
taken its place as an exact science based upon 
accurate experimental investigation within a com- 
paratively recent period, yet its origin dates back 
to the earliest times of philosophical study. It 
will be convenient to give in the first place a short 
sketch of the history of chemistry, and then to 
state some of the principles of the science, illustrat- 
ing these from the simplest facts. When possible, 
such illustrations will be chosen as are likely 
to be not altogether unfamiliar to non-scientific 
readers. 

Historical Sketch . — The word chemistry has 
come to us from the Greek through the Arabic, 
as showm in our article Alchemy. With regard 
to the chemistry of the ancients, we know 
that the ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans were acquainted with a very con- 
siderable number of useful substances, and that 
their processes for preparing some of these did not 
differ in any essential particular from those now in 
use. It does not appear, however, that they have 
left any chemical records behind them, or that they 
knew anything of the science of chemistry. Several 
metals were known to, and employed by, these 
ancient peoples, who were acquainted with processes 
for reducing them from their ores. Amongst these 
metals were gold, silver, mercury, copper, tin, lead, 
and iron ; whilst they also knew and worked with 
brass, although they were not aware that it was 
an alloy of copper and zmc. Various alloys were 
employed for bronzes for statues, and these usually 
contained copper, lead, and tin. The processes for 
manufacturing soap, starch, glass, leather, vari- 
ous mineral and vegetable pigments, stoneware, 
and other useful substances, were all known and 
carried on in very early times ; and wine and beer 
appear likewise to have been prepared and used as 
beverages long before the process of dfstillation, 
which was unknown to the ancients, had been 
introduced. Vinegar, sulphur, and carbonate of 
soda were also known. 

We find the application in medicine of many 
chemical products at a comparatively early period, 
and the Arabians appear to have been the fimt 
who tried to prepare new medicines by chemical 
methods. Geber, who lived in the 8th century A.D. , 
is the most noted of the Arabian chemists, and he 
has left some writings which show us what was the 
state of chemistry at that early date. Geber knew, 
for instance, how to make and distil vinegar and 
nitric acid, and even sulphuric acid was made and 
used as a solvent by him. He knew, amongst 
other substances, white arsenic, borax, common 
salt, alum, sal-ammoniac (ammonium chloride), cop- 
peras (ferrous sulphate), nitre (potassium nitrate), 
and corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride), and 
was acquainted with a number of their properties. 
He used almost all the kinds of apparatus that 
were commonly in use down till the 18th century, 
and understood the processes of distillation, filtra- 
tion, sublimation, and crystallisation. In one of 
his works he describes the construction of furnaces 
for chemical purposes. 

From the 8th till the 17th century but little 
real progress was made in chemistry as a science. 
The new knowledge that was gained during this 
period was mainly due to the assiduity of the 
alchemists, who, in their vain search for the philo- 
sopher’s stone, necessarily made useful discoveries 
from time to time. Many of the alchemists so 
called were mere tricksters who deceived their 
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dupes by more or less clumsy experiments, which 
appeared to demonstrate the production of gold 
from baser metal. Others, however, were really 
earnest and untiring in their labours, and held the 
fullest belief in the prospects of the ultimate 
success of some fortunate worker. The new sub- 
stances obtained by the alchemists were frequently 
used in medicine, and it is to these infatuated 
workers, therefore, that we owe our first knowledge 
of many potent medicines. The writings of many 
of the alchemists are preserved, but numbers of 
them are entirely worthless from a scientific point 
of view, as the descriptions of processes are mixed 
up with so much of mystery and extravagance that 
they present a wholly unintelligible jargon. For 
more detail, however, regarding this remarka,ble 
period in the history of chemistry, see the article 
Alchemy. 

As Geber has been called the patriarch of chem- 
istry, so Robert Boyle (1627-91) has been called 
the father of modern chemistry, since it was 
Boyle who first tried to free chemistry from the 
trammels of alchemy and to place it upon a true 
scientific basis. Boyle in his Scejptical Chemist 
tried to discredit the salt, sulphur, and mercury of 
the alchemists ( as well as the Aristotelian earth, 
air, fire, and water) as elements or ultimate con- 
stituents of substances, and he gave a scientific 
definition of an element. Boyle was an experi- 
mental investigator of considerable skill, ana to 
him we owe the introduction of the air-pump and 
the thermometer into this country. His experi- 
ments upon the physical properties of gases led to 
the formulation of the law concerning the relation 
of the volume of a gas to the pressure, which is 
commonly known as Boyle’s Law. 

Theory in modern chemistiy begins with Beclier 
(1635-82) and Stahl (1660-1734). The latter 
adopted, with some modifications, a theory pro- 
pounded by the former concerning elements and 
compounds, and formulated the phlogiston theory 
of combustion. The views of Becher and Stahl 
regarding elements were not so enlightened as 
those of Boyle, and must be considered as retro- 
grade. Stahl’s phlogiston theory ( 1697 ) was at once 
adopted almost universally by chemists, and for 
fifty years it was held to ^ve the full explanation 
of the phenomena of combustion. According to 
this theory phlogiston was a constituent of all com- 
bustible substances. "When a substance burned, 
the phlo^ston made its escape, and the product of 
combustion was regarded as the other substance 
with which the pmomston had been previously 
united "When a metsd such as lead was heated in 
the air, it lost its phlogiston, and the oxide formed 
was looked upon as the other constituent of lead 
besides phlogiston. The process of reduction of 
lead from its oxide by means of charcoal was the 
transfer of phlogiston jfrom the charcoal to the lead. 
It did not present itself to the adherents of the 
theory as an absurdity that a metal, in losing its 
phlogiston on oxidation, gained weight, although 
some of them at least were aware of the fact. The 
idea of gain of matter being a necessary accompani- 
ment of gain of weight is so familiar to us that we 
can scarcely realise that it was not always so 
regarded. To this may fairly be attributed the 
persistence with which the phlogiston theory held 
its ground for so long a period. 

The Butch chemist Boerhaave (1668-1738), who 
did not accept Stahl’s theory, published in 1732 his 
system of chemistiy, which was a compilation of 
practically aU that was known up till that date, 
collected with great labour from a large variety of 
alchemical and other writings. 

The interval between the introduction of the 
phlogiston theory and its overthrow by Lavoisier in 
1772^5 was one of great advance in chemical 
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knowledge, and a number of very eminent chemists 
preceded and were contemporaries of Lavoisier. 

In Germany, Marggraf (1709-82) studied the 
properties of the almost unknown alumina and 
magnesia, and made considerable advances in the 
qualitative analysis of substances in solution. 

Amongst British chemists of note may be men- 
tioned Hales (1677-1761), who was amongst the 
first to experiment on gases ; Black ( 1728-99), who 
in 1756 published his research on Magnesia Alha^ 
showing the nature of fixed air or carbonic acid 
gas, and of the difference between caustic and mild 
(or carbonated) alkalies; Priestley (1733-1804), 
who, in addition to his discovery of oxygen in 1774, 
investigated nitric oxide, nitrous oxide, sulphurous 
acid, carbonic oxide, hydrochloric acid, and 
ammonia gases, being specially attracted to the 
study of gaseous substances and their properties ; 
and Cavendish (1731-1810), who investigated the 
nature and properties of hydrogen, analysed atmo- 
spheric air, and discovered the compound nature 
and composition of water and of nitric acid. 

Lavoisier ( 1743-94) was one of the ablest chemists 
of his time, and his labours include a vast variety 
of subjects. His attack upon, and eventual demoli- 
tion of the phlogiston theory, and his experiments 
in connection with his new theory of combustion, 
occupied him for a considerable number of years. 
He taught that combustion was the union of the 
combustible substance with atmospheric oxygen; 
he was the first to introduce system into chemistry 
and chemical research; he determined the con- 
stituents of a large number of substances, mcludmg 
sulphuric, phosphoric, and carbonic acids, numerous 
metallic oxides, and many animal and vegetable 
substances ; and he, along with Berthollet, Four- 
croy, and Morveau (1737-1816), introduced a new 
and consistent system of chemical nomenclature. 
Two contemporary Swedish chemists, Bergman 
(1735-84) and Scheele (1742-86), must be men- 
tioned before leaving the phlogiston age. Berg- 
man investigated, amongst other things, carbonic 
acid gas, studied the phenomena of affinity, and 
made advances in the processes and reagents used 
in qualitative analysis. Scheele was one of the 
most laborious chemists of his time. He discovered 
citric, malic, tartaiic, oxalic, lactic, hydrocyanic, 
arsenic and other acids, and chlorine, besides in- 
vestigating the nature of a large number of other 
bodies and independently discovering oxygen. 

It was towards the end of the IStli century that 
the value of quantitative analysis of substances 
began to be generally recognised. The question as 
to whether the quantitative composition of a given 
substance was always the same gave lise to a dis- 
cussion which lasted for several years, and was at 
length decided in favour of constant composition. 

The researches of Richter (1762-1807) on the 
qnantities of various acids neutralised by a given 
quantity of a base, and of various bases neutrflised 
hy a given quantity of an acid, led him to the^ 
general conclusion that the qnantities of two acids, 
a and a\ which form neutral salts, a h, and a' h', 
with the <^uantities of two bases, h and are just 
the quantities required to form two other neutral 
salts, a V and a' 6. This fundamental discovery 
was erroneously attributed to Wenzel hy Berzelius 
in 1819, and the error has been carefully per- 
petuated in a considerable number of text-books 
since that time (Kopp, Entwickelung dear Chemie 
m der neueren Zeit^ p. 251). 

Berthollet (1748-1822), who was one of the most 
active opponents of the theory of the constant com- 
poslifion of chemical substances, contributed valu- 
able res^ches into the laws of chemical affinity, 
and applied chlorine to processes of bleaching. The 
proc^seS of <fi!ieinical analysis were improved, and 
large numbers of analyses, especially of minerals, 


were canted out by Klaproth (1743-1817), Vauque- 
lin (1763-1829), Fourcroy (1755-1809), and others ; 
and many quantitative observations of all kinds 
were made about the end of the 18th century, all 
preparing the way for Dalton’s statement of the 
Atomic Theory (q.v.) in 1803-4. 

Chemistry has made great progress since the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, and it is not possible 
to do much more than mention the names of somy of 
the most prominent workers. A stimulus was given 
to research hy the publication of Dalton’s atomic 
theory ; and the labours of Gay-Lussac ( 1778-1850), 
who experimented with gases, of Dulong (1785- 
1838) and Petit (1791-1820), who pointed out the 
relation between specific heats and atomic weights 
of elements, and of others, supported and amplified 
Dalton’s views. 

Wollaston (1767-1829) discovered palladium in 
1803, and rhodium in 1804. The first alkaloid 
(morphine) was obtained pure by Serturner in 1816, 
and this led to the discovery of a number of othens 
in a short time. 

The decomposition by electricity of the bases 
potash and soda by Davy ( 1778-1829 ) in 1807, and 
the separation from these of the metals potassium 
and sodium, threw an entirely new light on the 
nature of these substances. The metals were more 
fully investigated by Gay-Lussac and Thenard 
( 1777-1857 ). Davy is noted also as the inventor of 
the miners’ safety-lamp, and for experiments on the 
respiration of nitrous oxide and other gases. 

Amongst the foremost chemists of the earlier part 
of the 19th centuiy was the Swede Berzelius ( 1779- 
1848), whose careful and exact analyses of mineral 
substances contributed a good deal to the confirma- 
tion of the law of constant proportions and to the 
I fixing of the atomic weights (see Atomic Theory) 

I of the elements. Berz^ius was very conservative 
with regard to new theories, which ne declined to 
accept without putting them to the strictest experi- 
mental tests. He formulated the electro-chemical 
theory of the constitution of salts, introduced great 
improvements into the methods of quantitative 
analysis, increased the value of the blowpipe as an 
aid in mineral analysis, discovered many new sub- 
stances, and further examined and elucidated points 
concerning many already known, both inorganic 
and organic. 

The artificial production of urea in 1828 by 
Wohler (1800-82) marks the beginning of a new 
era in the branch of organic chemistry, and enor- 
mous strides have been made in this department 
since that time by Dumas (1800-84), Liebig (1803- 
73), Laurent (1807-53), Gerhardt (1816-56), Wuriz 
(1817-84), Kolbe (1818-84), Baeyer (1835-1917), 
Cannizzaro (1826-1910), Frankland (1825-99), Hof- 
mann (1818-92), Kekul6 (1829-96), Williamson 
(1824-1904), E. Fischer (1852-1919), and many 
others. Advances in general inorganic chemistry 
and analysis were made by Leopold Gmelin ( 1788- 
1853), H. Rose (1795-1864), Sainte-Claire DeviUe 
( 1818-81 ), Bunsen ( 1811-99 ), and Mendelegff ( 1834- 
1907) ; whilst in connection Avith advances in 
chemical physics may be mentioned Faraday ( 1791- 
1867), Mitscherlich (1794-1863), Graham (1805-69), 
Regnault (1^10-78), Andrews (1813-85), Berthelot 
(1827-1907), Moissan (1852-1907), Ostwald, and 
Van ’t Hoff ( 1852-1911 ). These lists do not include 
all of even the most prominent names that might be 
mentioned in connection with each department. 

The special features of the more recent develop- 
ments in chemistry are the great advances which 
have been made in organic chemistry since the 
middle of last century, the remarkable prominence 
to which |)hysico-chemical theories and methods of 
investigation have attained (see article Physical 
Chemistry), and the startling discoveries which 
have resulted from the study of radio-activity. The 
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clearing up of the chemistry of the sugars and the 
synthesis of some important members of the sugar 
group, also the elucidation of the nature of uiic 
acid and allied substances, and of the Proteins 
(q.v.), are amongst the later triumphs of organic 
chemistry ; while physico-chemical investigation 
has led to entirely new views regarding solution, 
electrolysis, the periodic classification of the 
elements, &c. 

Of the greatest possible interest from a theoietical 
point of view is the fact that after 1870 three new 
elements were discovered — gallium, scandium, and 
germanium— whose existence had been predicted, 
and their properties partly described befoiehand 
by Mendeleeff. (See the periodic law as discussed 
in the article Atomic Theory.) The discovery 
of Argon (q.v.) in 1895 led to the recognition of 
its congeners neon, krypton, and xenon ; helium is 
associated Avith or is an emanation from Radium 
(q.v.), discoveied, during researches on radio-ac- 
tivity, by Mme. Curie in 1903. 

EUmmtary Principles of Chemistry. — The science 
of chemistry deals with a certain class of changes 
which matter undergoes when subjected to par- 
ticular conditions. Similar treatment may produce 
vei*y different effects upon different substances, as, 
for instance, the effect of strong heat upon a piece 
of quartz, a piece of limestone, and a piece of sugar- 
The quartz does not suffer permanent change, 
that is, it has the same properties after it is cold 
again as it had before the action of heat. The 
limestone, although not necessarily much altered in 
appearancoj has its properties entirely changed, and 
what remains is a new kind of matter — quicklime. 
The sugar melts, darkens, and chars, and becomes 
quite manifestly changed into more than one new" 
kind of matter, for gaseous products, having the 
smell characteristic of ‘ burnt sugar,’ go off, whilst 
a black coaly mass remains. 

The first of the above changes is merely a 
physical change, from cold to hot ; the other two 
are chemical changes, which result in the pro- 
duction of new kinds of matter having properties 
entirely different from those of the kinds of matter 
from which they were obtained. Chen)istry deals 
with changes from one kind of matter to another.^ 
When the properties of matter are studied, it is 
found that for chemical pui-poses all kinds of 
matter may be divided into two great classes, 
which are called respectively elements and com- 

S ,ds. The name element is applied to any 

of matter that has not been proved to be com- 
posed of more than one simpler kind of matter. 
This conception of an elementary substance we 
owe to Boyle, and it may be noted that some of 
those substances which were at one time rightly 
classed as elements (according to Boyle’s defini- 
tion) are now known to be compounds of two or 
more elements. 

The compound nature of a specimen of matter 
may be proved in one or other (or both) of two 
ways. One of these methods is called Synthesis 
(q.v.), and consists in building up the compound 
from the component simpler kinds; the other is 
called Analysis (q.v.) or decomposition, and con- 
sists in separating more than one simi)ler kind 
from the compound kind. 

The distinction between chemical compounds 
and mere mechanical mixtures is a fundamental 
one, and must be fully understood. The substance 
gunpowder, for instance, is an intimate mixture of 
finely powdered sulphur, charcoal, and saltpetre 
(potassium nitrate), certain precautions’ being 
observed during the mixing in order to avoid 
explosion. These substances are not combined 
togetW chemically in gunpowder, but are only 
mixed, a fact as to which we can easily satisJ^ 
ourselves in various ways. We may examine the 


gunpowder under the microscope and identify the 
separate particles of the ingredients ; oi, by the 
use of appropriate solvents, we may dissolve out 
first the saltpetre and then the sulphur, and thus 
recover all three ingredients separately. The explo- 
sion of gunpowder when heated to a sufficiently 
high temperature is due to the occurrence of a seiies 
of changes of the kind we call chemical, for these 
changes result in the production of new kinds of 
matter, gaseous and solid, which possess properties 
in no way resembling those of sulphur, charcoal, or 
saltpetre, and from which these substances cannot 
now be dissolved out. 

A mixture possesses to a greater or less extent 
the properties of its respective ingredients ; a com- 
pound, on the other hand, has not as a rale any 
properties resembling those of its constituents. A 
piece of magnesium mre heated in the air to a 
sufficiently high temperature takes fire and burns. 
This is a chemical change in which the metal mag- 
nesium combines with the oxygen of the air to form 
a white, brittle, solid compound called magnesia or 
magnesium oxide. This magnesia does not in the 
least resemble either magnesium or oxygen in its 
properties, and the most powerful microscope fails 
to reveal particles of either of these substances to 
our vision. 

The Atomic Theory (q.v.) is based upon the 
assumption that matter of every kind is made 
up of extremely minute indivisible particles called 
atoms. The atoms which exist in a substance may 
be all of the same kind, as in elements, or of differ- 
ent kinds, as in compounds. Chemists believe that 
the element hydrogen consists of molecules or 
aggregates of atoms — each molecule consisting of 
two atoms ; further, that the compound substance 
water consists of molecules, each composed of two 
atoms of hydrogen and an atom of oxygen united 
to each other by that force which is called Chemi- 
cal Affinity (q.v.) ; and that similarly every other 
compound substance is composed of molecules, 
each molecule consisting of two or more different 
k^ds of atoms united by chemical affinity. The 
weight of a new compound formed by the union of 
two or more substances is in every case equal to 
the sum of the weights of its constituents. In 
chemical actions it is only the hind of matter 
which is changed, whilst, as in every physical 
change, the quantity of matter concerned remains 
constant and unalterable. 

It hsis already been seen that one of the char- 
acteristics of the chemical combination of two sub- 
stances is that the properties of both disappear and 
are not observable in the compound. Another and 
a most important characteristic is the evolution of 
heat, which is a very frequent although not an in- 
variable accompaniment of chemical action. The 
best examples of this may be seen in the ordinary 
phenomena of Combustion (q.v,). All combustion, 
whether it be of magnesium wire, coal, phosphorus, 
paraffin oil, or a candle, is nothing more than a 
chemical action accompanied by the evolution of 
heat and light, oxygen gas of the atmosphere being 
almost invariably one of the substances taking 
part in such action. 

The conditions under which substances act chemi- 
cally upon each other are very various for different 
substances. In the first place, certain substances 
cannot be got to act upon each other at all. Such 
substances may have little affinity for each other, 
as chlorine and oxygen, or no affinity, as fluorine 
and oxygen. Other substances, again, only act upon 
each other with difficulty. The main conditions 
upon which action of one substance upon another 
depends are the state of physical aggregation and 
the temperature. Certain chemical actions take 
place at ordinary temperatures, as, for instance, 
the combination of chlorine with metallic antimony 
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or copper, or the spontaneous ignition of one of 
the compounds of phosphorus and hydrogen when 
hrouglit into contact with oxygen. Other actions 
only take place when the temperature of the sub- 
stances which are to take part in them has been 
sufficiently raised. Thus magnesium requii-es to 
be strongly heated in air before it takes fire ; once 
the action is started, however, the heat given out 
by the combustion of one part of the magnesium is 
sufficient to raise another part to the temperature 
necessary for combustion to go on, and so the 
change is propagated. Coal-gas only burns in air 
when it is raised to a bright-red heat. A jet of 
coal-gas escaping into the air may be easily ignited 
by applying a brightly red-hot poker, but when the 
poker cools to dull redness it will no longer ignite 
the jet. A bar of metallic iron does not undeigo 
any chemical change on exposure to dry air at 
oidinary temperatuie, but it iron in the state of 
very fine powder ( a form in which it can easily he 
obtained by appropriate methods ) be thrown into 
the air, combination at once takes place with the 
evolution of heat and light. When a piece of iron 
(say a moderately fine iron wire) is heated to led- 
ness in air, combination with the oxygen of the air 
takes place with the formation of a scale composed 
of a black oxide of iron, but the quantity of heat 
given out during the combination is not sufficient 
to piopagate the combustion from particle to 
particle of the iron after removal of the source of 
heat. If, however, iron wire be raised to a red 
heat in an atmosphere of oxygen, it takes fire and 
burns with great brilliancy. The difference noticed 
here is due to the presence in the one case, and the 
absence in the other, of the diluting nitrogen which 
forms nearly four-fifths of the air by volume. 

There are certain chemical actions which in tak- 
ing place are accompanied, not with evolution, but 
mth absorption of neat. In such cases heat has to 
be supplied throughout the action, and not merely 
to start it. This is frequently noticed in the com- 
bination of substances which have feeble affinity 
for each other, and the compounds produced are 
less stable, or more readily break up into their con- 
stituents, than those which are produced with the 
evolution of heat. In general terms it may be 
stated that the quantity of heat given out in the 
formation of a compound is a measure of the 
stability of the compound. When a given weight 
of magnesium unites with oxygen to form magnesia, 
a quite definite and measurable quantity of heat is 
given out. In order to separate the magnesium 
from the oxygen again, exactly the same quantity 
of heat, or its energy equivalent in some other form, 
must be supplied. In the case of those substances 
in the formation of which lieat is absorbed, we find 
that heat is given out during their decomposition, 
and^ its quantity is exactly that which was absorbed 
during their formation. 

Chmmoil Notation . — For the purpose of shortly 
expressing the composition of chemical substances, 
and for representing chemical changes, chemists 
employ a system of notation which is in extremely 
common use. In the table of Atomic Weights ( see 
Atomic Theory) it will be noticed that after the 
name of each element is placed its symbol, which 
usually consists of the first, or of the fiist and another 
lette of the Latin name of the element. Each 
syj^bol distinctly mdicates the element which it is 
mtended to represent, but it must always be borne 
in mind that the symbol for an element is not merely 
a contr^ted form of its name, but that it stands 
for a demte quantity of that element, this quantity 
bemg the a^mic weight expressed in terms of the 
umt of weight employed. The unit of weight 
emplc^ed to-day by chemists 
B the graj^e (see Metre), and that unit will 
be adopted for iJlustrations throu^out this article. 


With the gramme as unit, and employing round 
numbers, H stands for 1 gramme of hydrogen, Cl 
for 35*4 grammes of chlorine, O for 16 grammes of 
oxygen, Mg for 24 grammes of magnesium, and so 
on. In order to represent the composition of a 
compound, the symbols of the various elements 
which occur in the compound are written side by 
side, and this collection of symbols is called a 
formula. Thus, MgO represents 40 (=24-h 16) 
grammes of magnesium oxide, and HCl is 36*4 
( = 1 -I- 35*4) grammes of hydrogen chloride. When 
a compound contains more than one atom of the 
same element the symbol for that element is not 
repeated, but the number of atoms is indicated by 
a subscribed numeral. Thus the formula for water 
is written HgO, which indicates that the molecule 
of water contains two atoms of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen ; and the formula for sulphuric acid is 
written HgS 04 , which indicates that the molecule 
of sulphuric acid contains two atoms of hydrogen, 
one of sulphur, and four of oxygen (besides the 
quantitative signification of these formulae already 
mentioned). A number subscribed to a portion 
of a formula inclosed in brackets multiplies the 
portion so inclosed. Thus the formula Ba(N 03)2 
represents one atom of barium united to twice the 
quantity of the group NOg, which is represented as 
united to one atom of potassium in the formula 
KNOg. A number prefixed to a formula multiplies 
the whole of the formula that follows. Thus 2 H 2 O 
represents twice the quantity of water represented 
by HgO. 

Chemical symbols and formulae are used to repre- 
sent shortly chemical changes. A simple illustra- 
tion of the method of using them may be given to 
represent the case of the burning of magnesium. 
The symbols for the magnesium and the oxygen 
entering into combination (connected by the sign 
-t-) are written on one side of what is called a 
chemical equation, whilst the product is written on 
the other side, thus : 

2Mg + 02 = 2MgO. 

The formula for free (or uncombined) oxygen is 
written O 2 , because a molecule of oxygen is beueved 
to consist of two atoms (see Atomic Theory). 
In order to represent the element magnesium, the 
simplest popible formula (Mg) is employed be- 
cause there is no evidence for writing a more com- 
plicated one. 2Mg simply represents twice as 
much magnesium as Mg does. 

The above equation when fully interpreted gives 
a great deal of information about the change which 
it is intended to represent. It shows that mag- 
nesium and oxygen unite with each other (under 
conditions which are not expressed) to form an 
oxide of magnesium, and that these elements are 
united in the compound in the proportions by 
weight of 24 of magnesium to 16 of oxygen ; 
and, further, it enables us, by applying a simple 
and easily remembered rule, to calculate the volume 
of oxygen taking part in the action as well as its 
weight. This rule for ascertaining the volume 
may be conveniently stated here. From certain 
theoretical considerations, as well as for^ con- 
venience in calculations concerning the volumes of 
gases, chemists write the formulae of gaseous sub- 
stances in such a way that the quantity of a gas 
represented by its formula, in terms of any unit of 
weight, shall occupy, under similar conditions of 
tempera,ture and pressure, the same volume as 
two units weight of hydrogen. Thus, the unit 
being the gramme, Hg represents 2 grammes of 
hydrogen, and 2 grammes of hydrogen at stand- 
ard temperature (O'* C.) and pressure (760 
millimetres of mercury) occupy a volume of 
22*4 litres (see Metric System). Similarly, 
the quantities in grammes of oxygen, carbonic 
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anliydride, and nitrous oxide, represented by their 
respective formulae, Og (16x2=32 grammes), CO^ 

( 12 + 32 = 44 grammes), and NgO (28 + 16 — 44 
grammes), each occupy, when measured at 0“ C. 
and 760 mm. pressure, 22*4 litres. This rule 
holds for other gases, and also, with a certain 
qualification, for the vapours of volatile liquids. 
Li the case of the latter, of course, conditions of 
temperature and pressure must be chosen such that 
the substance is in the state of vapour; and the 
quantity in grammes which, as a vapour, occupies 
the same volume as 2 grammes of hydrogen under 
the same conditions, is the quantity which the 
formuk is chosen to represent. Thus, the formula 
HgO informs us that 18 (=2+16) grammes of 
water occupy, in the form of steam, the same 
volume as 2 grammes of hydrogen when both are 
measured at the same temperature and pressure. 
It must, of course, be understood that the formula 
for a substance is chosen so as to represent the 
observed facts. The formula of a volatile liquid is 
deduced from the determination of the vapour 
density of the liquid; this determination is made 
by ascertaining the weight of that quantity of the 
liquid which,^ when converted into the state of 
vapour, occupies the same volume as a given weight 
of hydrogen, both being measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. 

Returning to the equation already given, it wiU 
be seen that from it we learn that 48 ( = 2 x 24) 
grammes of magnesium unite to form magnesium 
oxide with a quantity of oxygen (32 grammes) 
which at 0® C. and 760 mm. occupies 22*4 litres. 
What volume this quantity of oxygen would occupy 
under other conditions of temperature and pressure 
•can be calculated frpm formulse deduced from the 
laws of Charles ( relation of the volume of a gas to 
the temperature) and Boyle (relation of the volume 
of a gas to the pressure). See further in article 
Gases. 

As there are certain conditions under which chemi- 
cal combination takes place, so there are definite laws 
which regulate combination. The first of these has 
been called the law of constant proportions, and it 
states that any chemical compound always contains 
the same constituents and in the same proportions. 
Thus magnesium oxide, MgO, always consists of 
ma^esium and oxygen in the proportions by 
weight of 24 to 16 — one atom of magnesium weigh- 
ing 24, being combined with one atom of oxygen 
weighing 16. No compound of magnesium and 
•oxygen containing these elements in any other 
proportion has ever been obtained. If in preparing 
magnesium oxide quantities of magnesium and 
oxygen were employed differing from this propor- 
tion, then some either of the magnesium or of the 
oxygen would remain over after the action, accord- 
ing as the former or the latter had been employed 
in excess of the right quantity. 

Intimately connected with the foregoing law is 
the law of multiple proportions. Whilst certain 
•elements combine with each other in only one pro- 
portion by weight, others combine in two, and 
sometimes more than two different proportions. 
The law of multiple proportions states that when 
elements combine in two or more proportions these 
various proportions can be expressed by simple 
multiples of the atomic weights of the elements 
concerned. Thus carbon and oxygen unite with 
each other to form two different compounds: 12 
parts by weight of carbon unite with 16 parts by 
weight of oxygen to form carbonic oxide, CO ; 12 
parts by weight of carbon unite with 32 parts by 
weight of oxygen to foim carbonic anhydride, COg- 
Here the relation is of the simplest kind, for the 
one compound contains exactly twice as much 
•oxygen for the same quantity of carbon as the 
other. Again, iron and oxygen unite with each 


other to form three different compounds : 56 paits 
by weight of iron unite with 16 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferrous oxide, FeO ; 112 parts by 
weight of iron unite with 48 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferric oxide, FcgOg ; 168 parts by 
weight of iron unite with 64 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferroso-ferric oxide, ^6304. This 
case is not quite so simple as that of the oxides 
of carbon, for liere it is necessary to employ 
multiples of the atomic weights of both elements 
concerned in ordei to see the simplicity of the 
quantitative relations existing amongst these 
oxides of iron. The law of multiple proportions 
is, however, fully illustrated by both series of 
oxides. 

It may be useful to call attention here to the 
simple explanation furnished by the Atomic Theqiy 
(q-v.)forthe occurrence of compounds illustrating 
this law of multiple proportions. There is no com- 
pound intermediate in composition between car- 
bonic oxide and carbonic anhydride. The atomic 
theory explains this very simply. Under one set 
of conditions we can obtain a compound of one 
atom of carbon with one atom of oxygen, whilst 
under other conditions we obtain a compound of 
one atom of carbon with two atoms of oxj*geii, or 
exactly twice as much. This is why we find such 
marked intervals in composition between two or 
more compounds of the same elements. The mole- 
cule of one compound cannot difier from that of the 
other by less than an atom, and the addition of an 
atom to a molecule necessarily forms a new mole- 
cule differing in weight from the old one by the 
weight of the added atom. 

The last law of combination has been called the 
law of volumes. It states that when gases combine 
to form new compounds, the volumes taking part 
in the action bear a very simple relation to each 
other and to the volume of the product if gaseous 
when all the volumes are measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. Thus, one volume of 
hydrogen combines with one volume of chlorine to 
form two volumes of hydrochloric acid ga^; two 
volumes of hydrogen combine with one volume of 
oxygen to form two volumes of water vapour ; two 
volumes of carbonic oxide combine with one volume 
of oxygen to form two volumes of carbonic anhy- 
dride, and so forth. The very simple relations of 
the volumes concerned in these examples are suffi- 
ciently manifest, and much greater complexity is 
not frequently met with. 

Chemists divide the elements into two great 
classes, the typical members of which are very 
different in their physical and chemical characters. 
These are metals and non-metals, and as representa- 
tive of each class may be mentioned copper and 
sulphur. The more prominent physical character- 
istics of metals are the metallic lustre, malleability, 
ductility, and the property of conducting heat and 
electricity, all of which are possessed to a more or 
less marked degree ; whilst non-metallic elements 
as a rule possess these properties to a very limited 
extent, if at all. Differences in chemical behaviour 
are also very striking in typical representatives of 
each group. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that sQl the members of each group are not typical, 
but that there is a gradual transition from one 
group to the other, and certain of the transition 
elements possess some of the properties of both 
groups, as in the cases, for instance, of arsenic and 
antimony. 

With the exception of bromine and fluorine, and 
the inert gases of the helium -argon group (see 
Argon), all the elements enter into combination 
directly or indirectly with oxygen to form oxides. 
The oxides produced from metallic elements are 
quite different in chemical character from those 
produced from non-metallic elements. We shall 
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look first at the oxides of the metals. Every metal 
forms one or more oxides, and at least one oxide of 
every metal is a basic oxide — i.e. an oxide related 
to a salt-forming hydroxide or Base (q.v.). Some 
of the basic oxides readily unite with water, and 
thereby give rise to the corresponding hydroxides. 
Thus, for example, quicklime or calcium oxide, 
CaO, the basic oxide of calcium, unites with water, 
with great evolution of heat, to form slaked lime 
or calcium hydroxide, Ca(HO)2, which is a typical 
representative of the class of substances already 
mentioned as bases. The formation of calcium 
hydroxide is represented by the equation : 

CaO-F-H20 = Ca(HO)2. 

The oxides produced from non-metallic elements 
are very frequently acidic oxides— i.e. oxides which 
unite with water to form the class of bodies called 
Acids (q.v.). The acidic oxides themselves are 
often called acid anhydrides^ whilst the compounds 
produced by the action of water upon them are 
called acids, or hydrogen salts. When phos{)horus 
burns in air, phosphoric anhydride, p2l^s» ^ 
tained. This is a white solid substance which 
unites witli water with the evolution of much heat 
to form metaphosplioric acid,^ or hydrogen meta- 
phosphate, a representative acid : 

PgOs -h HaO = 2HPO3. 

There are a few acids known which do not con- 
tain oxygen, and are not obtainable by the com- 
bination of an oxide with water. Examples are 
hydrochloric acid, HCl, hydrobromic acid, HBr, 
and hydrocyanic acid, HCN. These are also called 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, and cyanide respec- 
tively. 

The two classes of substances, bases and acids, 
are nearly related to the very large class of salts. 
A salt IS a compound which can be obtained, 
amongst other ways, by the action of an acid upon 
a base, water being almost invariably eliminated 
at the same time ; and just as we saw that the pro- 
pertier* of two elements are totally different from 
those of the compound formed by their combination, 
so we find that in the formation of a salt the 

n erties of both acid and base to a great extent 
together become neutralised and disappear. 

If to a solution in water of potassium hydroxide, 
KHO (which is a powerful base), we add a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitric acid, HNOj, that is until 
the liquid on thoroughly mixing does not possess 
either the acid or the alkaline reaction, vre obtain 
a solution in water of potassium nitrate (saltpetre), 
and nothing else— the water eliminated in the 
action simply mixing with that which is already 
present : 

KHO + HNO3 = KNO3 + H2O. 

Acids have already been mentioned as hydrogen 
s^ts. The above equation shows how hydrogen 
nitrate is exactly comparable with potassium 
nitrate— an atom of potassium taking the place of 
an atom of hydrogen — and a characteristic of all 
hydrogen salts, or acids, is that they contain hydro- 
gen, which is capable of removal and of having its 
place thus taken by an equivalent quantity of 
another metal. In^ the example above mentioned 
every 1 part by weight of hydrogen has its place 
taken by 39 parts by weight of potassium. These 
quantiti^ of hy^ogen and of potassium are equiv- 
alent, both beiu^ capable of uniting with the 
NO3. This group is an example of what 
IS called a compound rad^l — ^i.e. a group of 
elements whi^ is capable of going as a whole 
thr^gh a series of changes. Acids which contain 
in their molecule one atom of hydrogen replaceable 
pother ^ metal are called monobcmc acids. 
Nitric acid is thus a monobasic acid, whilst sul- 


phuiic acid, H2SO4, is dibasic, orthophosphoric acid, 
H3PO4, is tribasic, and so on. 

Bases, likewise, are sometimes spoken of as 
monacid, diacid, trictcid, and so on, according as 
one molecule of the base requires one, two, three, 
&c. molecules of a monobasic acid ( as nitric acid ) 
to form what is called a normal salt, that is, a 
salt in which all the replaceable hydrogen has 
been replaced!:^ another metal. Thus potassium 
hydroxide, KElO, is a monacid base ; calcium 
hydroxide, or slaked lime, Ca(HO)2, is diacid; 
bismuth hydroxide, Bi(HO)3, is triacid, and so on. 
Equations may make this clearer (see the equa- 
tion above for a monacid base) : 


Ca(HO)2 + 2HNO3 = Ca(N03)2 -1- 2H2O : 

Bi (H0)3 -h 3HNO3 = Bi (N03)3 + 3H2O. 

Salts are formed in many cases by the replace- 
ment of only a part of the replaceable hydrogen of 
a hydrogen salt by another metal. Such are called 
add salts, and KHSO4 is an example. This salt, 
KHSO4, may be looked upon as intermediate be- 
tween the acid, HaS04, and the normal salt, 
K2SO4. 

Many salts are known which may be looked upon 
as bases which have their basic character only par- 
tially neutralised by an acid. Such salts are called 
hade salts, and as examples may be mentioned 
BiONOg and Pb(0H)N03. The former is inter- 
mediate between the normal nitrate, Bi(N03)3, 
and the oxide, BigOs, the latter betweeii the 
normal nitrate, Pb(N03)2, and the hydroxide, 
Pb(OH)2. Such basic salts are often produced by 
the action of water upon the normal salts, as, for 
instance, in the case of the basic bismuth nitrate : 
Bi(]Sr03)3 + HaO = 2HNO3 + BiONOg. 

Salts are looked upon as being composed of metal 
and salt radical,^ the latter name being given to all 
of the salt that is not metal. Thus SO4 is the salt 
radical of the suljjhates, NO3 the salt radical of the 
nitrates, &c. This way of looking at salts arises 
from the phenomena observed when salts are 
decomposed by Electrolysis (q.v.), metal and salt 
radical being the primary products of decom- 
position. 

Chemical Nomenclature. — Chemists endeavour to 
make the nomenclature of compound substances a.s 
systematic as possible, and a certain amount of 
system has even been introduced into the nomen- 
clature of the elements themselves. The oxides of 
the metals are named after the metal which they 
contain, as magnesium oxide, MgO ; aluminium 
oxide, AlgOgj and the series of salts derivable from 
these oxides are similarly named after the metal. 
Thus MgCla is magnesium chloride, and A]2( 864)3 
is aluminium sulphate. When a metal forms more 
than one basic oxide, adjectival terminations are 
employed to distinguish these ; thus the two basic 
oxides of iron are named ferrous and ferric oxides 
(FeO and Fe203) respectively, and correspondingly 
there are ferrous and ferric salts. FeSO^ is ferrous 
sulphate; FeClg is ferric chloride. Acid salts and 
in general salts which contain more than one metal 
are named after the metals which they contain, the 
compound radical NH4 ( ammonium ; see Ammonia ) 
being regarded as a metal for purposes of nomen- 
clature. Thus, KHSO4 is potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, whilst HNaNH4P04 is hydrogen sodium 
ammonium orthophosphate. 

The nomenclature of uon-basic metallic oxides 
has been rendered systematic by the use of names 
descriptive of the number of atoms of metal and of 
oxygen contained in the oxide, as, for instance, 
trimanganic tetroxide for Mn304. A considerable 
number of non-basic oxides, as BaOjj, PbO-, Mnd^, 
&c., are somewhat less systematically called per- 
oxides. 
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The acid anhydrides, which, as has already been 
stated, are oxygen compounds or oxides of the non- 
inetaliic elements, are named after the elements of 
which they are oxides. As there are frequently 
two or more such acid anhydrides derived from one 
element, different terminations and, where neces- 
saiy, other devices of nomenclature are employed 
to distinguish amongst these. Thus there are two 
acid anhydrides derived from sulphur— sulphurous 
anhydride, SO2, and sulphuric anhydride, SO3. The 
latter unites with water to form sulphuric acid, 
H2SO4, and the solution of sulphurous anhydiide 
in water contains some sulphurous acid, H2SO3, 
^though this acid has never been obtained except 
in the form of an aqueous solution. From sul- 
phuric acid there is aerived the series of salts 
called sulphates, from sulphurous acid the series 
called sulph^^es. It sometimes happens that an 
acid and series of salts are known of which the 
co^esponding anhydride is unknown, just as the 
existence of certain acids is doubtful although the 
corresponding anhydride is known. In other cases 
series of salts are known, although both the corre- 
sponding anh^rdride and acid are unknown. Certain 
of these peculiarities, as well as some further forms 
of nomenclature, are illustrated by the table given 
below of the compounds corresponaing to known or 
unknown oxides of chlorine : 

Oxide Acid. Salt Name of salt. 

ClgO HCIO KCIO Potassium Hypochlorite. 

— HCIO2 KCIO., n Chlorite. 

[CIO3, not an acid anhydride]. 

— HCIO3 KCIO3 „ Chlorate. 

— HCIO4 KCIO4 11 Perchlorate. 

Of the foui acids formulated above, only the last 
is known as a definite separate substance. The 
other three, with forraulse enclosed in squaie 
brackets, exist in aqueous solution, but cannot 
be obtained from this undecomposed. The hypo- 
thetical chlorous, chloric, and perchloric anhy- 
drides might be formulated ClgOs, CI2O5, and 01207 
respectively. 

A very large number of salts and other chemical 
compounds are commonly known by popular names, 
the latter being frequently of extremely ancient 
origin. The popular name as a rule conveys no 
information as to the composition of the substance. 
For instance, copperas (ferrous sulphate, FeSO^) 
is not recognised l)y its name as an iron compound, 
nor calomel (mercurous chloride, HgCl) as a mer- 
cury compound, nor litharge (lead oxide, PbO) as 
a lead compound. It is tlie aim to convey, by the 
systematic name of a substance, the greatest 
possible amount of information as to its composi- 
tion. It is not possible to attain to a perfect 
system of nomenclature, as new discoveries render 
changes necessary from time to time. 

Graphic Formulce, — In addition to representing 
the composition of a substance by means 01 
formulae, chemists endeavour to express certain 
ideas as to the constitution, or arrangement of 
the atoms in the molecule of substances by 
means of graphic formulae. It must not be sup- 
posed (as has sometimes erroneously been done) 
that graphic formulae are intended to represent 
the shape of molecules. They are employed to 
give simple expression to the views held regarding 
the mutual relationships to one another of the 
atoms of which the substances are built up, and 
as a ready means of visualising these relationships. 
Special methods of graphic representation have 
been devised, moreover, to distinguish from each 
other the two conceivable arrangements in space of 
the atoms or atomic groups present in pairs of com- 
pounds classed as stereo-isormnc (see Isomerism). 
In a graphic formula we have the symbols for 
the different elements grouped in a particular 


way, so as (1) to indicate the valency (see the 
article Atomic Theory) of each element, and 
(2) to express ideas based upon observed facts 
as to the most likely arrangement of the atoms 
in a molecule, when various arrangements are 
conceivable. 

The following may be given as simple illustra- 
tions of ( 1 ) ; 


H~C 1 , hydrochloric acid; H — S — H, sulphuretted 

H 

hydrogen; Mg = 0 , magnesium oxide ; am- 

H Cl ^ 

onia; H— marsh-gas; H — (i — Cl, chloro- 


H 


dl 


form; 0 =C<^qJ, phosgene; 0 =C= 0 , carbonic 


anhydride ; S=C=S, carbon bisulphide, &:c. The 
letters representing univalent atoms are written 
with one stroke proceeding from them, those 
rex)re&enting bivalent, trivalent, and quadrivalent 
atoms being written with two, three, and four such 
strokes respectively. 

Illustrations of (2) are : 


Urea. 


Ammonium cyanate. 


/N<h a 

0 =C< g and 0 =C=N— N^g 

\TT 


These two substances illustrate two other points of 
importance. One of these is the occurrence of the 
nitiogen atom sometimes trivalent, as in ammonia, 
NHg, sometimes quinquivalent, as in the amuioiiium 
salts — eg. ammonium chloride, In am- 

monium cyanate one atom of nitrogen is represented 
as trivalent and the other as quinquivalent. The 
two substances, moreover, illustrate Isomerism 
(q.v.), or the existence of two or more com- 
pounds containing exactly the same elements and 
in the same proportions, and yet differing from one 
another in chemical and physical properties. 

Chemical Changes . — There are several kinds 
of chemical changes which are of very frequent 
occurrence, and may conveniently he classified. 
The simple union of one element with another 
has already been mentioned, and closely related 
to this kind of change is the union of a compound 
with an element or with another compound. 
Along with these changes may be classed those in 
which a compound breaks up into two or more 
elements or simpler compounds, or into one or 
more of each. jMI these variations are illustrated 
by the following equations : 

C -f-Oo =C 02 1 

CO + CL — COCI2 j-direct union. 

CaO + C02-CaC03j 


2HgO = 2Hg + O 2 
( N^).> CraOy = CrgOs -f 4H2O + Ng 
Ca(H(5)2 = Ca0 + H20 


I decomposition 
j (by heating). 


One of the most important kinds of chemical 
change is that called double decomposition.^ This 
occurs perhaps most frequently when solutions of 
salts aie mixed with each other, and it is charac- 
Wised by a mutual exchange of metal and salt 
radical. If an aqueous solution of sodium chloride 
be mixed with one of potassium bromide, although 
no visible change takes place, we have reason to 
believe that double decomposition goes on to a 
certam extent, with formation of some sodium 
bromide and some potassium chloride, whilst some 
of each of the original salts also remains, a state 
of equilibrium being eventually established amongst 
the four salts. If, however, one of the new pro- 
ducts formed by double decomposition be insoluble 
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or practically insoluble in water, as soon as any of 
it is formed it will appear as a precipitatCi and be 
thus removed from solution, so that no condition of 
equilibrium can be established until foimation of a 
precipitate no longer occurs — i.e. until the double 
decomposition is practically complete. Thus, if 
solutions of 'sodium chloride and silver nitrate be 
mixed in the proper propoitions, the extiemely 
insoluble silver chloride will be precipitated, and 
only sodium nitrate will lemain in solution. The 
action may be represented by an equation : 

NaCl -I- AgNOg = NaNOg + AgCl (precipitate). 

The action of sulphuretted hydiogen on many 
metallic solutions illustrates double decompositions 
in which the action is virtually complete, as, 

HgCla + HgS = HgS + 2HC1, 
wheie the mercuiic sulphide foimed is insoluble 
in water, and is consequently obtained as a pre- 
cipitate. 

The occurrence of double decomposition is attri- 
buted, in modern chemistry, to interactions that take 
place amongst the ions ( see Electricity, section 
on Electrolysis ; loNS ), into which it is assumed that 
salts, such as sodium chloride, become to a greater or 
less extent resolved in solution. Accoiding to tlie 
ionisation hypothesis, aqueous solutions of sodium 
chloiide contain sodium ions, each carrying a positive 
electrical charge, and chlorine ions, each carrying 
a negative electrical charge, a certain proportion of 
the salt molecules — hut not the whole of them — 
having undergone ionisation. Other salts similarly 
undergo partial ionisation in solution, the degree 
of ionisation varying, however, with different salts, 
and with different concentrations of the solutions I 
in the case of the same salt. Double decomposition 
is brought about by the rearrangement of ions 
into new forms of combination, when solutions of 
such partially ionised salts are mixed. 

Another very important kind of chemical change 
is the displ(m7mnt of one element in a compound 
by another. Chlorine, for instance, displaces the 
iodine in potassium iodide and takes its place ; 

2KI + Cl2 = 2KCl + l2. 

The greater afi&nity of potassium for chlorine than 
for iodine is the explanation given of this displace- 
ment. Displacement of one metal by another is a 
familiar phenomenon, although the chemistry of 
what is taking place may not be familiar to all who 
have seen it. When a piece of bright iron or steel, 
as a key or the blade of a knife, is dipped into an 
acidulated solution of cupric sulphate (blue vitriol), 
a reddish deposit of metallic copper is formed 
almost immediately upon the surface of the metal. 
This copper is derived from the cupric sulphate 
solution ; but wliat is not manifest from observa- 
tion alone, is that at the same time an equivalent 
quantity of iron is dissolved away and goes into 
solution as ferrous sulphate. The action is, 

CUSO 4 + Fe = FeS 04 + Cu. 

The whole of the copper would eventually be 
separated from the solution in the metallic state if 
enough iron were present, and for every 63 parts of 
copper precipitate 56 parts of iron would go into 
solution. 

In^ganic cmd Organic Chemistry . — ^The whole 
subject of chemistry has been divided into two 
great divisions, named respectively inorganic 
«iid organic. Made originally to separate from 
each other the chemistry of purely mineral sub- 
stances, and^ that of substances of animal or 
v^etoble Origin, which were at the time sup- 
pose to be capable of formation only as products 
of vital precedes, this subdivision is retained still 
nminly ^ a maCTcr of convenience. The division 
of or^jiie chemistry is sometimes spoken of now as 
the chemistry of the compounds of carbon; but 


tliis is not a very strict definition, as many carbon 
compounds occur in nature as purely mineral sub- 
stances, and having really no connection with 
oiganic chemistry, such as numerous mineral car- 
bonates. As has been already stated, it is mainly 
for convenience that the consideration of the 
majority of the compounds of carbon is taken as a 
separate branch, not because of any difference in 
the chemical piinciples involved, but really on 
account of the very great numbei of these com- 
pounds, and of the great complexity of many of 
them. 

It is in the domain of organic chemistry that the 
study of the constitution of substances has been 
most diligently prosecuted, and with the greatest 
amount of apparent success. The gmphic formula 
which chemists assign to acetic acid (to take a 
simple example) is, 


H — c — C — 0 — ^H. This formula is adopted in order 

kl 


to express a number of ideas concerning the sup- 
posea mode of arrangement of the atoms in acetic 
acid, deduced from the study of its formation, its 
decompositions, and the action upon it of various 
substances. The known facts fina suitable expres- 
sion in the formula, and there is no observation 
yet made as to the chemical relations of acetic acid 
which is at variance with the constitution indicated 
by it. It would not be possible here to quote 
evidence in favour of a particular constitution for 
any substance, hut it may be stated generally that 
chemists endeavour to fix the constitution of the 
simplest compounds on the firmest possible basis, 
and, in passing from the simple to tne more com- 
plex, to make secure every step. 

The quadrivalent character of the carbon atom, 
and the great facility with which carbon atoms 
enter into combination with other carbon atoms and 
with the atoms of other elements, give their impress 
to the whole of organic chemistry. The graphic 
formulm of organic substances amply illustrate the 
former, whilst the syntheses of a long array of 
simple and complex organic compounds as amply 
illustrate the latter. 

The application of the ideas and methods of 
physics to chemical problems has been fruitful in 
all branches of the subject. Thermochemistry 
enables us to predict the probable course of a 
reaction or the heating power of a fuel ; electro- 
chemistry may deal with the theory of solutions 
or the smelting of aluminium; photochemistry 
may he concerned with vibrations of atoms or 
colours of dyes, colloid chemistry with surface 
tension or with soap. These and kindred sub- 
jects are dealt with in the article Physical 
Chemistry (q.v.). 

In connection with this article should he read the 
articles Atomic Theory, which is to a certain ex- 
tent supplementary to this, Animal Chemistry, 
and Physiology ( V egetable ). See also separate 
articles on the several elements, those on the various 
acids, those on the great chemists, and the fol- 
lowing as amongst the most important of the 
I many chemical articles throughout this work : 


Acids. 

Alchemy. 

Alcohol. 

Alkalies. 

Alkaloids. 

Allotropy. 

Analysis. 

Aromatic Series. 


Atmosphere. 

Base. 

Distillation. 

Elements, 

Ethers. 

Pats. 

Fermentation. 
Glycenne. 


Isomerism. 

Isomorphism. 

Lime. 

Manure. 

Metals. 

Oils. 

Oxides. 

Radical. 


Salts. 

Soap. 

Soda. 

Spectrum. 

Starch. 

Sugar. 

Synthesis. 

water. 


See Eoscoe and Schorlemmer, Treatise on Chemistry 
(1878-89, and later editions of inorganic portion ) ; Watts, 
Dictionary of Chemistry (4 vols. 1890-94) ; Thombon, 
History of GhmAstry (18^31) ; French works by Hoefer, 
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Chevreul, Berthelot, Moissan; Ladenburg, Handwnrt&f- 
buck der Chemie, also History of Chemistry since Lmoi- 
sier (1905); Kopp, Geschichte der Chemie, Von Meyer, 
A History of Chemistry (trans. by McGowan, 1898); 
Mendeleeff, The Prmcvples of Chemistry ; Ostwald, 
Fundamental Principles of Chemistry and General 

Outline of Chemistry ( new version from 4th ed. by Taylor, 
1912) ; Perkin and Kipping, Organic Chemistry (new ed. 
1922); Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, Walker, 

Introduction to Physical Chemistry 1922) ; Mellor, 

A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 
Chemistry. 

Chemists and Druggists. Up to the pass- 
ing of the Pliaunacy Act of 1868, any one was fiee 
to desciibe himself as chemist and druggist and to 
piosecute that calling to the best of his ability, 
untouched by any special legislation. Like apothe- 
caries, chemists and druggists weie at first haidly 
distinguishable from merchants and grocers, and, 
until the Phaimaceulical Society was founded, weie 
without permanent organisation. And owing to 
the absence in Scotland of the apothecaries, as 
distinguishable from diuggists, the history of the 
latter class in that country does not, at least up to 
the passing of the Pharmacy Act of 1882, correspond 
accurately with that of their English brethren. 
The policy these latter pursued for a long period of 
their history may be described as purely defensive, 
and any organisation they formed was in response 
to some attack from one of the other orders. As 
early as 1802 such a defensive association was 
formed, and from 1812 to 1815 engaged in very 
active opposition to the bill promoted by the 
‘Associated Apothecaries.’ One of the objects of 
that bill was to bring the chemists and druggists 
under the control and surveillance of a body 
consisting chiefly of apothecaries, on which the 
chemist and druggist was not represented at all. 
The upshot was that the promoters of the bill 
introduced a clause into the Act of 1816, which it 
was understood at the time would completely 
exempt the chemist and druggist from the operation 
of the biU. In spite, however, of this understand- 
ing, which seems to have been respected for twenty- 
six years, the bill was in 1841 made use of to 
punish a chemist and druggist for prescribing 
medicine, although that was a function which, 
rightly or wrongly, he had exercised previous to 
1815. In 1841 a Ml again threatened to subject the 
chemist and drugmst to the control of the apothe- 
caries, but was at length defeated. It now became 
evident, not only that a permanent society to pro- 
tect the interests of the craft was necessary, but 
that the only wise policy was to educate and organ- 
ise themselves in such a way as would deprive the 
physicians and apothecaries of any excuse for fur- 
ther interference. This led to the formation of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, which 
was founded in 1841 and incoiporated by Royal 
Charter in 1843. As declared in the charter, the 
main objects of the society were those of ‘advancing 
chemistry and pharmacy and promoting a uniform 
system of education of those who should practise the 
same ; and also for the protection of those who carry 
on the business of chemists and drugmsts ; ’ and to 
enable it to carry these out successmTly the society 
appointed professors and examiners, and afterwards 
proceeded to promote a bill in parliament for the 
reco^ition and protection of the titles they pro- 
posed to confer on those who passed the examina- 
tions. This was naturally a work of time, and in 
the meanwhile an important act in relation to the 
sale of poisons — viz. the Sale of Arsenic Act ( 1851 ) — 
was passed, and drew the attention of government 
to the absence of a definite class of persons qualified 
by training and education to have the custody and 
sale of poisonous substances intrusted to them ; so 
that this to some extent led up to the passing of 


the fiist Pharmacy Act of 1852. The main result 
of this act was to create a class of ‘ Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,’ alone empowered to use and exhibit that 
or any equivalent title, and consisting, 1st, of those 
already members of the society ; and 2dly, of such 
ersons as should pass the examinations, as con- 
ucted by its two Boards in England and Scotland. 
The bill, as passed, involved no compulsion on any 
pei-sons to go through these examinations, nor did 
it confer any piivilege or monopoly on the pharma- 
ceutical chemist except the exclusive right to that 
title. The dispensing of medicines and sale of 
poisons was still left open to any one who chose to 
engage in it. Nor was it till the Act of 1868 that 
the term chemist and druggist came to signify a 
specially qualified person or one possessing ex- 
clusive rights. By that act all persons not in 
business on their own account prior to 1st 
August 1868, had (except some who for a time 
were allowed to pass a ‘ modified examination ’ ) 
to pass the Preliminary and Minor Examina- 
tions, and after that were entitled to have their 
names placed on the ‘Register of Chemists and 
Druggists for the United Kingdom;’ and no 
person who was not on that register could legally 
use the title, or ( with certain exceptions in favour 
of physicians, apothecarieSj veterinary surgeons, 
&c.) sell or dispense certain poisons specified in 
schedules to the act. Any person wishing to use 
the style ‘Pharmaceutical Chemist,’ had to pass 
a further examination called the ‘Major,’ and thus 
arose the two grades in what we may now call, in 
view of its educational qualification, the profession 
of pharmacy. 

€heillllitZ 9 a town of Saxony, is situated at the 
: base of the Erzgebirge, and at the confluence of the 
I liver Chemnitz with three other streams, 61 miles 
I SSE. of Leipzig by rail, and 43 WSW. of Dresden. 
It is the principal manufacturing^ town of the king- 
dom — ^the ‘Saxon Manchester’ its townsfolk csdl 
it— its industry consisting in weaving cottons, 
woollens, and silks, and in printing calicoes, chiefly 
for German consumption. It supplies the world 
with cheap hosiery, and makes mixed fabrics of 
wool, cotton, and jute for the markets of Europe 
and America. It has several extensive machine- 
factories, produciug locomotives and other steam- 
engines, * with machinery for flax and wool spinning, 
weaving, and mining industry. Created a free im- 
perial city as early as 1126, Chemnitz suffered much 
during the Thirty Years’ War. Pop. ( 1801 ) 10,835 ; 
(1861)45,532; (1890) 138,954; (1919 ) 303,775. 

€lieiimitZ9 Martin, the most eminent Lutheran 
theologian in the second half of the 16th century, 
was born at Treuenbrietzen, in Brandenburg, 9th 
November 1522. He had a hard struggle with 
poverty in his early years, and had repeatedly to 
mterrupt his university studies at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder and Wittenberg in order to obtain by 
school-teaching the means of pursuing them ; but 
at length his proficiency in astrology led to his 
being appointed librarian of the ducal library at 
Kfinigsberg in 1550, and from that time he devoted 
himself entirely to theology. In consequence of 
his opposition to the teaching of Osiander he w^as 
obliged to leave Kfinigsberg and proceed to Witten- 
berg (1553), where he d^ivered lectures on the 
Loci communes of Melanchthon, which were pub- 
lished after his death as Loci theologici ( 1591 ). He 
was appointed a preacher at Brunswick in 1654, and 
‘superintendent^ in 1567, and died there 8th April- 
1586. The chief works of Chemnitz were his 
Examen Condlii Tridentini (4 vols. 1565-73; new 
ed. Berlin, 1862), which was the first thorough- 
going criticism of Tridentine doctrine from a Pro- 
testant point of view ; and his share in preparing 
and securing the acceptance of the ‘Formula of 
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Concord ' — ^the next in importance to that of Jacob 
Andrea. His Corpus Doctrines Pruthenicum, writ- 
ten in conjunction with Morlin(156p, became a 
standard work of orthodox Lutheranism. In his 
Dc duabus Naturis in Christo (1571) Chemnitz 
developed the doctrine of the ‘ ubiquity ’ of Christ 
in a form mediating between Luther and Melanch- 
thon. In every other pomt of his theology he was 
a steadfast follower of Luther. His Life has been 
written by Pressel (1862), Lentz (1866), and Hach- 
feld (1867). 

Chenmitzia, a large genus of gasteropod 
molluscs, named in honour of a German concholo- 
gist of the 18th century. They have a slender, 
elongated, many-whorled shell, the whorls striated, 
a simple semi-oval aperture, and a horny oper- 
culum. There are many recent species scattered 
all over the world. Numerous fossil species have 
been described from the Lower Silurian upwards, 
but it is piobable that different animals with 
similar shells are included under this one title. 

CliemoslU the national god of Moab, called 
in 1 and 2 Bangs * the abomination of the Moab- 
ites.’ The derivation of the name is uncertain, the 
most probable being that of Gesenius, from kdmask 
{ — kdhkash), ‘to trample under foot,’ with which 
the Syrian kemikh, ‘nightmare,’ is connected. 
Chemosh was essentially one with the Moloch or 
Milcom ( ‘ king ’ ) of the Ammonites, and both were 
simply forms of the Canaanite Baal ( q. v. ). On the 
‘Moabite Stone’ King Mesha attributes the 
Israelite successes over Moab to the wrath of 
Chemosh, and Moab’s deliverance to his assistance- 
His worship was marked by cruel rites and lascivi- 
ous orgies. Mesha’s first-bom son was doubtless 
sacrificed as a bumt-offering to him (2 Kings, iii. 
27). Solomon in his later years consecrated ‘high 
places’ (Bdmbth) to Chemosh in Jemsalem. 

ClieilllllpO^ a town on the west coast of Korea, 
25 miles by road WSW. of Seoul. It is one of the 
three treaty ports opened in 1883 to foreign 
commerce. It has new harbour- works (1911-18), 
and an important trade, exporting lice, beans, and 
hides, and importing petroleum, cotton goods, and 
metals. It is connected by rail (1900) and tele- 
phone with Seoul, and has telegraphic communica- 
tion with China and Japan, There is an English 
Mission with an hospital. The earliest naval opera- 
tions of the Russo-Japanese war (1904) took place 
at Chemulpo. Pop. about 30,000, including over 
11,000 Japanese. 

diemung Periods name given by American 
geologmts to one of the principal divisions of 
Devonian time. 

Cbenab 9 one of the five rivers which give name 
to the Punjab,^ rises in the Kashmir range of the 
Himalayas, winds through the gorges of Jammu, 
and enters British territory in Sialkot district. It 
absorbs the Tavi, forms the boundary between Sial- 
kot and Gujerat districts, and enters Jhang desert, 
where it nms through a broad cultivated valley. 
It unites with the Jlielum at Timmu, afterwards 
receives the Ravi, and, as the Trimab, joins the 
Sutlej, 50 miles above Mithankot. Its length is 
755^ miles. Along with the Jhelum and the Ravi 
it is used in a great system of desert-irrigation 
works. 


Cbcncr^ Thomas, journalist and orientalisi 
was bom in Barbadoes in 1826, and educated at Eto: 
and C^bndge. He was called to the bar, but wa 
soon after sent out as Times correspondent to Cor 
stantmople, where he rcanained during the Crimea: 
war. Afteawax^ he was constantly employed o 
Tmet 1877, when 'he bicaiae it 

^tOT, a prat he laborieraaly fiUed till -mthi 
ten days of bis death. IBut tiiis was only one aid 


of his life. As a singularly thorough Hebrew and 
Arabic scholar he had few equals among his con- 
temporaries, and his translation of tiie Aiabic 
classic, the Assemblies of Al Hariri (1867) gave 
him a chair of Arabic at Oxford in 1868. One of 
the company of Old Testament levisers, he jiub- 
lished an edition of the Machberoth Ithiel (1872), 
a Hebrew version of the ‘ Assemblies. ’ He died 
11th February 1884. See the article TIMES. 

Chengalpat* See Chingalpat. 

I €be]l^-tn 9 or Cheng-tu-fu, one of the largest 
' cities of China, capital of the province of Sze-cliwan, 
is situated in the irrigated valley of the Min, a 
tributary of the Yang-tsze-kiang, 175 miles NW. 
of Chung- king. It has a large trade, cliieffy with 
Tibet. Riots in 1911 (against railway concessions) 
were with difficulty suppressed. Pop. 800,000. 

€h^nier9 Marie- Andre, Fiench poet, was born 
at Constantinople in 1762, tliird son of the French 
consul-general there, his mother being an accom- 
plished Greek lady. Sent to France as a child, in 
his thirteenth year he was placed at the College 
de Navarre, and from the first Greek literature 
was his special subject of study. At twenty he 
entered the army, but in six months returned to 
Paris, and gave himself up to a strenuous course 
of study. To this period belong two of his most 
famous idyls, Le Mendiant and HAveugle, His 
health giving way, he travelled in Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Archipelago. In 1786 he returned to 
Paris, and began several of his most ambitious 
poems, most of which, however, remained frag- 
ments. The most noteworthy are Suzanne ^ Vlnven- 
tiem^ and Hermk^ the last being in ffian and spirit 
an imitation of the ^eat poem of Lucretius; for 
Chenier shared the beliefs of the 18th-century 
philosophers of France. In 1787 he went to Eng- 
land as secretary to the French ambassador, but 
seems to have found his residence there as uncon- 
genial as Heine did. Returning to Paris in 1790, he 
found himself in the ferment of the Revolution. 
Up to a certain point he gave the movement his 
ardent support; but alarmed by its excesses he 
mortally offended Robespierre by certain denuncia- 
tory pamphlets. He was thrown into the prison of 
Saint-Lazare, and after six months was executed 
on the 25th July 1794, just three days before the 
close of the Reign of Terror. 

Chenier holds in Fiance a somewhat similar 
position to Keats in England, to whom he shows a ’ 
certain affinity of genius. Other pieces of Chenier 
that deserve special mention are La Jeune Captive^ 
Le Jeune Malade^ and Versailles, Sainte-Beuve 
thus sums up his claims : ‘ Chenier was one of 
the great masters of French poetry during the 18th 
century, and our greatest classic in veise since 
Boileau and Racine.’ See his (Eivores Complies 
(ed. Dimoff, 1908 et seq^; CEuvres intdites (ed. 
Lefranc, 1914); Sainte^euve, Critiques et Por- 
traits; Haraszti, La Po4sie dAndr4 CMnier ( 1891 ) ; 
Faguet, Andrt CMnier ( 1903) ; and Bailey’s Claims 
of French Poetry (1907). — His younger brother, 
Marie-Joseph de Chenier ( 176^1811 ), an ardent 
republican, sat in the Legislative Assembly, and 
wrote satires and declamatory plays. 

Chenille (Fr., ‘caterpillar’), a thick, velvety- 
looking cord of silk or wool ( and so resembling a 
woolly caterpillar), used in ornamental sewing and 
mamnactured trimmings. 

€henonceauX 9 a famous French cbd.teau, 
standing partly on an island in the Cher, partly 
on a bridge spanning the river, near a station 20 
miles E. by S. of Tours by rail. It was com- 
menced in 1524 by the Chancellor Thomas Bohier, 
continued by Diana of Poitiers, and completed by 
Catharine de’ Medici, who richly embellished the 
building, and surrounded it with a beautiful park. 
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It passed into the hands of the Cond6s, and after- 
wards of Madame Dupin, widow of a fermi&r 
mn4ral, who here was visited hy Montesquieu, 
Bolinghroke, Voltaire, Eousseau, Buifon, and 
others. The castle is in excellent preservation ; 
it possesses a fine chapel, a theatre, and memorials 
of its former occupants in furniture, personal relics, 
ciphers, and a collection of portraits. 

Chenopodiacesey an order of apetaious dicoty- 
ledons usually regarded as reduced types of Cary- 
opliyllacese, and closely i elated to Amaiantaceje, 
with which some include them as Oleiaceae. They 
are herbaceous or half-shrubby plants, with simple, 
alternate, exstipulate leaves, and inconspicuous 
flowers, hermaphrodite or unisexual, usually wind- 
fertilised. There are about 500 species, mostly 
weed-like, and growing in waste places, sometimes 
in salt marshes or on sea-shores. They are widely 
diffused over the world, particularly northern Europe 
and Asia. Beet and spinach are among the best- 
known and most useful plants of the order, but 
many others are occasionally used as pot-heibs, as 
some species of Chenopodium (q.v.), Orache (q.v.), 
&c. The Australian saltbush (Atriplex and other 
geneia) grows wild ovjer large areas of the inland 
plains, and provides indispensable fodder for stock 
m time of drought. A, nummularia, the coin- I 
monesb, is a tall shrub with sage-green leaves, 
varying in shape from round to diamond-ovate ; 
the male floweis occur in paniculate leafless spikes, 
the female aie as a rule solitary and axillary. See 
Gl^sswort, Saltwort. 

Chenopodinm, a genus of Chenopodiacese, of 
which some of the common species are well known 
hy the name of Goosefoot, as Aveeds growing in 
gardens, on heaps of rubbish, and in waste places. 
The species are mostly annuals, with entire or 
toothed leaves, often with a sort of mealy hoari- 
ness, and are widely distributed, or becoming 
naturalised in all climates. The leaves of many 
species are used as a substitute for spinach, particu- 
larly those of the Good Harry, Wild ^inach, All- 
good, or English Mercury (u homcs-Jaenrictcs), a 
common wayside perennial, which is still some- 
times cultivated ; the young shoots are also used 
as asparagus. (7. album (Pigweed), an annual 
common in waste places, has been largely used in 
Russia in time of famine. G. Vulvaria ( Stinking 
Goosefoot), an annual with an odour compared to 
that of stale salt fish, growing in waste places, 
especially near the sea, was formerly in popular 
repute as an antispasmodic and emmenagogue. 
C. purpurascens (Atriplex) is a handsome annual 
introduced from China. C. Botrys^ a native of the 
south of Europe, with pinnatifid leaves resembling 
those of the oak, and hence called Jerusalem Oak, 
is in use as an expectorant and anthelmintic. It is 
agreeably fragrant. G. amhrosioides has a strong 
aromatic odour, is used in Mexico instead of tea, 
and is occasionally cultivated in France, an infusion 
of it being deemed useful in nervous disorders. The 
closely allied G. anthelminticum, the Wormseed 
of the United States, has a strong and somewhat 
aromatic odour, and a high reputation as a vermi- 
fuge, due to the presence of an epential oil. More 
important than any of the species, as affording a 
principal article of food in the countries of which 
it is a native, is Qninoa (q.v.). 

Cheops (a Grecised form of Khufu) was a king 
of Memphis in Egypt, belonging to the fourth 
dynasty, famous as the builder of the largest of the 
existing pyramids. The date usually assigned to 
him is about 3000 B.c. His successor was his 
brother Chephren {Khafira)^ who built the next 
largest pyramid. See Egypt, Pyramids. 

Chepstow, a river-port of Monmouthshire, a 
sub-port to Gloucester, on the right hank of the 


Wye, miles from its influx to the Severn 
estuary, and 17 ENE. of Newport. It lies 
between bold cliffs, on a slope rising from the 
river, in the midst of exquisite scenery. Its 
noble mined castle, later chiefly than tne 12th 
century, stood two sieges during the Civil War, 
and was held successiv^y by Fitz-Osbornes, Clares, 
Bigods, Herberts, Somersets, and Lysaghts. The 
railway crosses the Wye by Bruners tubular sus- 
pension biidge (1852), 600 feet long, and 50 above 
liigh- water, the piincipal span being 300 feet long. 
Here occuis the highest tide in the British Islands ; 
though accounts of it have been frequently exag- 
gerated. The lange is 50 feet, and in extreme 
tides 53 feet, the rise above the mean level of the 
sea being 23^ feet ; and the extreme heights are 
seldom reached. National shipyards, started in 
1917, were sold to a company in 1920. Pop. 5000. 

ClieQUe is a money order on a hanker, payable 
on demand. It is really a Bill of Exchange (q.v.), 
and is subject to the provisions of the Act of 1882, 
which contains special clauses relating to cheques. 
If it is not presented within a leasonable time, the 
drawer is discharged should the banker fail, but the 
holder can claim against the banker’s estate. The 
banker bears the risk of the forgery of the drawer’s 
signature, but is not responsible for a forged 
indorsement. A cheque is held as payment of a 
debt until dishonoured on presentation ; it is not 
payable after the drawer’s death or bankruptcy. 

A crossed cheque is an ordinary cheque with two 
transverse lines drawn across it, which have the 
effect of making it payable only through a banker. 
When a particular banker’s name is written be- 
tween the lines, the cheque is said to be specially 
crossed, and is only payable to the banker whose 
name it hears. Wanting a particular name, or 
with the words Co.,’ it is said to be generally 
crossed, and is payable through any banker. An 
ordinary cheque may he crossed either generally 
or specially oy the holder. The crossmg is a 
material part of the cheque, and may not he 
obliterated or altered, except as provided hy the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 

In the United States a cheque fe not a bill of 
I exchange, though it has many of its properties. 

I It is not a legal tender, nor is it a payment of 
debt till honoured at the hank. It has no days of 
grace, and is due only after presentation. The 
bank is responsible for paying a forged cheque, 
and is liable for wrongfully dishonouring it. 

Clieouers* a house and estate in a hollow of 
the Chiltern Hills, near Wendover, given to the 
nation in 1917-21 by Sir Arthur Lee (Lord Lee of 
Fareham) as an official residence for the prime- 
minister. The house is of Tudor date, and was 
restored in 1909. Part of the estate, Coombe Hill, 
the highest point of the Cliilterns (862 feet), had 
been given to the nation in 1913. 

Cher^ a French river, flowing 200 miles north- 
ward and noi-th-westward till it falls into the 
Loire below Tours. It is navigable from Vierzon. 

Cher, to which the river gives its name, is the 
central department of France. The surface con- 
sists of plain and well- wooded hills (1600 feet), 
and produces corn, fruits, wine, hemp, flax, &c. 
The climate is mild and pleasant, except in the 
swampy district in the north, which has, however, 
been largely drained. Agriculture, sheep and 
cattle rearing, and bee-keeping give employment 
to many. The rivers abound in fish, and wolves 
are still sometimes seen. Education is backward. 
Area, 2770 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 335,392; (1891) 
359,276; (1911) 337,810; (1921) 30d,800. Bourges 
is the chief town* 

Cherasco, a walled town in the province of 
Cuneo, north Italy, 37 miles SSE. ox Turin by 
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rail ; pop. 5000. In the middle ages Cherasco was 
one of the chief fortresses of north Italy, but 
its works were destioyed by the French in 1801. 
A peace was concluded here between Louis XIIL 
of France and the Duke of Savoy in 1631, and 
another between the Sardinian commissioners and 
Napoleon in 1796. 

€lierboU¥g 9 a fortified seaport town and 
arsenal of France, in the department of Manche, 
at the head of a deep bay on the northern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of Cotentin, 70 miles S. 
of the Isle of Wight, and 230 WNW. of Pans. Be- 
gun by Vauban in 1687, the harbour- woiks and foiti- 
ticabions Aveie pushed on by the great Napoleon, 
and were supposed to have been completed in 
1858 by Napoleon III. at a total outlay ot 200 
million francs ; but less than thirty yeais after, the 
French government resolved to spend 49 millions 
more on the construction of fresh works between 
1883 and 1894. Port extensions to cost over 15 
million francs weie decreed in 1922 to be of public 
utility. The stupendous digm or breakwater, 
enclosing a space of nearly 4000 acres, is described 
in the article Breakwater. In connection with 
its fortifications, this breakwater assumes an 
importance that attaches to no other work of 
the kind in existence. At the apex of the angle 
formed by the meeting of the two branches of the 
digiiG there is a centie foit or battery, measuring 
509 feet on the inner line of the parapet, which 
forms a flat semi-ellipse. The circular torts at the 
extremities of the breakwater are remarkably well 
placed for purposes of defence. Behind the centre 
battery there is an elliptical tower, measuring 
225 feet on the major and 123 feet on the minor 
axis. The entrances to the harbour are round 
the ends of the digue; and the passages are further 
defended by the fortifications of the lie P61ee, and 
hy the batteries of La Roche Chavaignac and Fort 
Querqueville. A series of coast redoubts, and the 
large fortifications of Les Flamands, du Hornet, 
Digosville, and Nacqueville, are situated behind 
this outer zone of aefence. The town itself is 
commanded hy La Roule on the heights behind. 
The commercial harbour of Cherbourg consists of 
an outer harbour, 786 feet in length by 654 
feet wide, and of an inner basin, 1338 feet long 
by 416 feet wide. The great inner naval float- 
ing-harbour was inaugurated by the Emperor 
Napoleon in 1858, in piesence of Queen Victoria. 
Entirely cut out of the solid rock, it is 20 acres in 
area, and is surrounded by building-slips and capa- 
cious graving-docks. ^ The commercial port displays 
great activity, and is surpassed in trade only by 
Marseilles and Le Havre among French ports. The 
principal exports are stone, eggs, butter, and 
cattle. The town itself is insignificant, the streets 
heinjg narrow and dirty ; the only buildings of note 
are Trinity Church, founded by the English about 
1450, the hdtel-de-ville (with a good collection of 
pictur^), and the theatre. There are some fishing 
and shipbuilding, iron and copper founding, manu- 
factures of ropes, hosiery, chemicals, lace, and 
leather, sugar and salt refineries, sawing and flour 
mills ; but the industrial energies of the great bulk 
of the population are absorbed in the aisenal and 
dwkyards. Cherbourg is a very ancient place ; 
originally Gxsaris Burgum^ in the 11th century it 
was known under the name of Carushur. In 1758 
Cherbourg was taken by the English, who de- 
stroyed tine naval and military works, and levied 
a contribution on the town. JPop. (1872) 34,785; 
(1891 ) 38,549 j (1921)38,281. ^ / 

CherllillteaSi the name of an influential family 
at Geneva, which has produced many eminent 
scholars and men of letters. Its founder was 
Abraham CherbnHez, a progperous bookseller, who 


left three sons — (1) Andr^; (1795-1874), professor 
first of Latin, next of Ancient Literature at the 
Geneva Academy, author of De LihroJ oh ( 1829 ), and 
an Essai sur la Satire Latine ( 1829). — (2) Antoine 
( 1797-1869), an eminent publicist ; professor 
of Law and Political Economy at Geneva ; after- 
wards at Paris the redoubtable antagonist, in the 
pages of the journals, of Proudhon and the social- 
ists ; died professor at Zurich ; author of De la 
Dimocratte en Suisse (1843), Mudes sur les Causes 
de la Mis^re (1853), and Freds de la Scieyice 
iconomigue (1862).— (3) Joel (1806-70), who suc- 
ceeded to his fatlier’s business, and became well 
known as editor of the Revue Orittgm ( 1833 et seg.)^ 
and an occasional contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, His book, Le Lendemain du dernier Jour 
dun Condarrmt (3829), was a clever burlesque and 
more upon Victor Hugo’s well-known tour-de-foree 
on the question of capital punishment, while his 
Geneve, ses Institutions, ses Moeurs, <t'C. (1867), 
was a solid contribution to the history of the city. 
Of the sisters, two made some reputation : the 
eldest, Madame Tourte-Cherbuliez (1793-1863), 
wrote tales and novels, among them Annette 
Gervais, and Le Journal dAmtlie; and the y^oung- 
est, Adrienne (1804-80), translated into French 
the tales of Zschokke and H. von Kleist. (Foi 
the achievements of this remai'kable family, sec 
Rambert’s Berivains nationaux Suisses . ) 

Victor Cherbuliez, son of Andr6, was born at 
Geneva in 1829, and studied there, at Paris, Bonn, 
and Berlin, first mathematics, then philology and 
philosophy; after which he lived in Geneva as a 
teacher, until his call to Paris in 1864 to join the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Naturalised in 1880, he 
became an Academician in 1881. Cherbuliez 
began his literal y career with hooks which were 
compounds between fiction and criticism. In 
the first of these, A apropos dun Cheval, Causer ks 
Athimennes (1860; 2d ed. under the title, Un 
Cheval de Fhidias, 1864), beauty in art, and especi- 
ally in the sculptures of Phidias, is discussed in a 
series of conversations by the attendants of a 
French marquise who is visiting Athens ; Le Frince 
Vitale (1864) treats in a similar way the subject 
of Tasso’s madness ; Le Grand (Euvre ( 1867 ) con- 
tains, with many incongruous enough discussions 
of social and political questions, an account of 
the xmfortunate attempt of an English baronet to 
grow a wife for himself- From these the author 
turned to work which really proved his powers. 
In 1863 he published Le Comte Kostia, a strong 
and striking novel, which at once found its author 
an audience. It was followed by a series of novels 
which, always clever and original, if sometimes 
mannered and over-inventive, soon lifted Cher- 
buliez into the front rank of contemporary French 
writers of fiction. His style is brilliant and epi- 
grammatic, his dialogue natural and lively ; while 
he is readable from beginning to end, and his 
situations are not only full of interest for the 
moment, but are remembered long. Many of his 
earlier stories take the form of a narrative hy the 
chief character, but those difficulties in developing 
a plot in such a method which have been too great 
for many novelists are surmounted with consum- 
mate art. His best novels, besides those named 
already, aie Le Roman dune honnUe Fermne 
(1866), UAventure de Ladislas Bolski (1869), La 
Revanche de Joseph Noirel (1872), Meta Holdenis 
(1873), Miss Rovel (1875), Le Fianci de Mile, de 
Saint-Maur (1876), Samuel Brohl et C^ (1877), 
LFdie de Jean THerol (1878), Noirs et Rouges 
(1881), La Ferme du Choquard (1883), and La 
Vocation du Comte Ghislain ( 1888 ). He published 
also in book form political studies on Germany 
and Spain, essays on literature and art, and other 
series of papers which appeared in the Bevm des 
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Deux Mondes, under the pseudonym G. Valbert. 
He died 1st July 1899. See Saintsbury, French 
Novelists (1891), and Eaguet’s Hoge (1899). 

Cheremisses* See Mari. 

Cheribon, a seaport of Java, on the north 
coast, 125 miles ESE. of Batavia. It has a con- 
siderable trade in coffee, indigo, and teak-wood, and 
is the residence of a Butch governor. Pop. 25,000. 

€berimoya9 or Chirimoya {Anona cheH~ 
moUa), the most esteemed fruit of Brazil and Peru, 
now common, and even naturalised in some parts of 
the East Indies, and other tiopical countiies of the 
Old World. It is sometimes described as the finest 
of all fruits, sometimes as inferior only to the 
mangos been. Flowers and fruit emit a pleasant 
fragrance, hut when the tree is covered with blossom 
the odour is almost overpowering. The fiuit vaiies 
from the size of an orange to 16 lb. or upwards in 
weight. See Custard- apple. 

Oherkask* See Tcherkask. 

Chernigov. See Tchernigoff. 

CherokeeS} one of the most civilised of the 
American Indian tribes, of the Appalachian stock. 
They once owned a wide tiaot of country on either 
side of the southern Appalachian Mountains. In 1838 
the great majoiity of the tribe were deported from 
Georgia to west of the Mississippi, and now they 
occupy the north-east angle of Oklahoma (q-v). 
The Cherokee Outlet was bought by government 
and thrown open to settlement in 1893. The 
Cherokees, who numbered 41,700 in 1909, have a 
syllabic alphabet of eighty-five characters, invented 
in 1826 by Geoige Guess or Sequoyah, a half-breed. 
Cheroots. See Tobacco. 

Cherry {Cerasus), a sub-genus of Prunus (see 
Plum), of which the species and their cultivated 
varieties yield the familiar stone-fruit of the same 
name. The chief distinction between the cherries 
and the apricots and plums forming the other two 
sub-genera of the genus Prumis is that they have 
numerous flowers ranged in racemes or simple 
corymbs, and smooth spherical drupes without any 



Common Cherry : 
a, blossom. 


bloom. The Common Wild Cherry or Gean 
[Prunus avium) and the Wild Black or Bird 
Cherry (P. Padus) are common trees in our wood- 
lands and hedgeiows ; and it is from them that the 
Garden Cherry j(P. Cerasus) has been obtained 
by cultivation. They are fair -sized haidwood 
trees, but of little impoitaiice sylviculturally, 
although the wood is hard, close-grained, tough, 
and suitable for a variety of pui poses, such as 
cabinet-making, turnery, musical instruments, &c. 
Both species are frequently planted for ornament, 
not only on account of the beauty of their flowers 
in spring, but also for their foliage in autumn. 


Both have white flowers in clusters or nearly 
sessile umbels, and both are generally regaided as 
natives of middle and southern Europe, if not 
also of Britain, wheie they are both at any late 
naturalised. According to the usual reading of 
Pliny, P. Cerasus was, however, introduced by 
Lncullus from (Ilerasus in Pontus to grace his 
triumph after his victory over Mithridates ; 
Belon, however, plausibly identified this as his 
own cheiry- laurel (see Laubel). In tbe wild 
state both are often called gean ( Fr. guigne ) ; 
more accurately, however, this is P. avium. 
Double varieties of both species aie also giown 
in our shrubberies. The cultivated varieties of the 
cherry are very numerous, and differ considerably 
in size, colour, and flavour; opinions hence differ 
seriously as to their parentage. The fruit is largely 
eaten fresh, and as an ingredient in preserves, &c. ; 
the woodcutters and charcoal-burners in some 
parts of France make it a principal ingredient 
in soups. Besides its use for dessert and for 
preseives, and the like, the cherry is extensively 
used for making liqueurs (see Kieschwasser 
and Liqueur). Cherry Brandy is a liqueur made 
by steeping Morello cherries in brandy; whereas 
Jdrschwasser is a spirit distilled from cherries. In 
some parts of Germany the roads are fringed by 
avenues of cherry-trees ; and the cherry ripens in 
Norway and East Bothnia as far north as 63® lat. 
The other species of cherry are numerous. Some 
^ecies are low or even prostrate shrubs, as 
P. chamoecerasus, the Ground Cherry of the south 
of Europe and of Siberia; and P. j^umila^ the 
Sand Cherry of North America. The name 
cherry is also shared by the closely allied Bird- 
cherry (q.v.) and Choke Cherry (q.v.), including 
the American W'ild Cherry, famous for its medicin^ 
hark; the Mahaleb (P. Mahaleh) of the south of 
Europe, famous for the fragrance of its flowers, 
and grown in pots to make symmetrical pipe- 
stems ; the Capollim (C, or P. capolUm) of Mexico 
and Peru, famed for the fragrance of its fiuit; 
and the laurel-cherry (see Laurel). The name 
cherry is also vaguely and popularly applied in 
different countries to plants of any kind which 
happen to recall the true cherry, especially by the 
size, colom, or taste of their fruit ; among these, 
see Barbados Cherry, Winter Cherry, &c. 
Thus the ‘ Native Cherry’ of Australia is the fleshy 
fruit-stalk of Exocarpus cupressijfbrmis {Santa- 
laceoe), while the Hottentot Cherry is Hex ( Cassine) 
Mauroeenia. The ‘Beech Cheny’ or ‘Brush 
Cherry’ of Australia is Trochocarpa laurina 
[Epacridacece]^ and so on. 

Cherry-laurel. See Laurel. 

Cherso ( Serb. Cy'es ), an island of Illyria, in the 
Gulf of Quarnero, 13 miles SSW. of Fiume, Austrian 
till the Great War, Italian by^ the treaty of Rapallo 
( 1920). A bridge unites it with the adjoining isle 
of Lussin. Area, 127 sq. m. ; population, 10,000. 
On its rugged hills sheep are fed ; there are large 
forests, and on the coast wine, olives, and fruits 
aie produced. Cherao, the chief town, on the west 
side, has a spacious harbour. Pop. 5000. 
Cherson. See Kherson. 

Chersoue^SUSf the ancient name of several 
peninsulas and promontories in Europe, the most 
impoitant of which are the Crimea (q.v.), C. Tau- 
rica ; the peninsula of Gallipoli (q.v.), C. Thracica; 
and Jutland ( q.v. ), C. Cimhrica. The name is some- 
times applied to the Malay Peninsula. 

Chert, or Hornstone, a variety of chalcedony, 
always massive, not unlike flint, but more hiittle, 
breaking with a splintery fracture. It is common in 
limestones of Palaeozoic age, but occurs also in Meso- 
zoic strata ( Jurassic, Cretaceous ), sometimes forms 
rocks, and often contains petrifactions. It passes 
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iato flint and flinty slate. Its colours are gray, 
white, red, yellow, green, or brown. The name 
Chert is sometimes limited to the finer varieties, 
and the coarser are called Homstone.— The name 
Chert is very commonly given to the siliceous con- 
cretions which occur as nodules and layers in lime- 
stone rocks, much in the same way as flints in the 
chalk. 'When these materials exist to such an 
extent as to render the limestone useless for eco- 
nomical purposes, it is said to be ‘ cherty.’ 

Chertsey, a town in Surrey, near the right 
bank of the Thames, here crossed by a seven-arch 
bridge (1785), 21 miles WSW. of London. It is 
irregularly built, chiefly consisting of two long 
cross-streets, and is sunnunded by villas. The 
chief trade is in malt and flour. Many vegetables 
are raised for the London market. Chertsey arose 
in a monastery founded in 666, and refounded in 
964 by Edgar for Benedictine monks. Charles 
James Fox lived on St Anne’s Hill, an abrupt 
elevation about a mile from the town; and the 
poet Cowley spent the closing years of hm life in 
Chertsey, in a house that is marked with an inscrip- 
tion. Pop. 16,000. 

Cherub (Heb. k^rubh), in the plural Ch&nMm 
or Cherubs^ is the Hebrew name of a winged 
creature with a human countenance, which in the 
Scriptures is almost always represented in con- 
nection with Jehovah, and especially as drawing 
his chariot-throne. In Scripture the cherubim 
appear to be quite distinct from the angels, who 
are Jehovah’s messengers^ while the cherubim are 
found where God himself is personally present, 
and are the living hearers of God mamfesting 
himself in his glory on the earth. It is possible 
to trace a development both of their form and 
their significance. While they are always con- 
ceived as living creatures, their perfectly free 
power of movement seems to suggest a connec- 
tion with the thunder-clouds which reveal to the 
world the majesty of God. In the 18th Psalm 
it is said Jehovah ‘rode upon a ckeruh^ and did 
fly ; yea, he flew swiftly upon the wings of the 
wind;^ and elsewhere the clouds are called the 
chariot of Jehovah. To the Hebrew idea of the 
cherub (in this aspect of it) is allied the Indian 
conception of the bird Garuda, the swift bearer 
of Vishnu, and the swift-winged four-footed bird 
which in ^Eschylus carries Oceanus through the 
ether, as well as the (later) Greek and Roman 
representations of the grijBfins bearing Apollo or 
Artemis. According to Sayce, the word is prob- 
ably connected with the Assyrian Jcvrahu, the 
name denoting the winged bull which guarded 
the house from the entrance of evil spirits, and 
at the same time with kurubu, the ‘ circling ’ bird 
— i.e,, according to Franz Delitzsch, the vulture. 
Phoenicia took the idea from Babylonia, and 
the two cherubs made for Solomon (1 Kings vi. 
23-28) were wrought by Phoenician artificers. 
Cherubim are mentioned in the Old Testament 
as guar<^ of Paradise; a cherub with a flaming 
sword hindered the return of the expelled human 
pair. In the Holy of Holies cherubim wrought 
m embossed metal were represented above the 
mercy-seat, or covering of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, so that they appeared to rise out of it. 
Figures of cherubim were also wrought into the 
han^gs of the Holy of Holies. The cherubim 
that appear in the visions of Ezekiel and the 
Revd.ation of John depart much from the early 
representations. In Ezekiel they have the body 
of a man, who&e head, besides a human counten- 
ance, has also^ that ctf a Hon, an ox, and an eagle ; 
they are provided with four wings, two of which 
serve to fly, while the other two cover the body ; 
four human hands and arms are under the wings. 


and the whole body, before and behind, and on 
the hands and wings, as well as the wheels of 
their chariot, is spangled with innumerable eyes 
In the Revelation, four cherubim, covered with 
eyes, and having six wings, surround the throne 
of Jehovah; the first has the face of a lion, the 
second of an ox, the third of a man, and the fourth 
of an eagle. As the Gospel is a unity, but four- 
fold, the four elements of the cherub came to be 
divided among the four evangelists, the human 
countenance being the symbol of Matthew, the 
Hon of Mark, the ox of Luke, and the eagle 
of John. Most Jewish writers and Christian 
Fathers conceived the cherubim as angels ; and 
Dionysius the Areopagite, in his Celestial 
Hierarchyj makes them a separate class in the 
first hierarchy. Most theologians also considered 
them as angels, until Michaelis showed them 
to be a poetical creation. Herder, in his Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, compared them to the griffins 
that watch treasures and other fabulous figures. 
In Christian art they are generally represented 
as sexless figures, with wings from the shoulders, 
the legs also being either covered by wings, or 
having wings substituted for them. Very often 
they have also an aureole round the head. 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio 
Salvatore, an eminent composer, Avas born at 
Florence on the 8th or the 14th September 1760, 
the tenth of a family of twelve children. He began 
to study music at tne age of six, under his father, 
and at nine was sent to the academy of Bartolommeo 
FelicL Church works to the number of seventeen 
proceeded from his j'uvenile pen at this period, 
and were mostly actually performed in Florentine 
churches. In 1778 he went to Bologna and studied 
under the famous Sarti for four years, removing 
with him in 1779 to Milan ; here he was grounded 
in the old Italian contrapuntal style, and also fre- 
quently assisted his master in writing minor parts 
of operas. In 1780 his own first opera. Quinta 
Fabio, Avas produced at Alessandria, and for the 
next fourteen years a succession of dramatic works 
followed. In 1784 he was invited to London, and 
held the post of conmoser to the king for one year. 
In 1786 he visited Paris, and a ter another short 
visit to Turin, returned in 1788 to Paris, which 
remained thenceforth his home. Up to this period 
his operas had been in the light Neapolitan style 
of Paisiello or Cimarosa; they are now forgotten. 
But after his arrival in Paris a change becomes 
gradually apparent, contemporaneously with and 
in the same direction as the development of the 
style of Mozart in Figaro and Don Giovanni, 
Cherubini, however, had no opportunity of hearing 
these works at this time, and advanced quite 
independently on the same path. This change is 
already distinguishable in his first Parisian opera, 
Dtmophon, given in 1788, but is more distinctly 
developed in Lodoiska, which was received in 1791 
Avith astonishment and admiration. Subsequent 
works were Flise (1794), Mtd^e (1797), Les deux 
J ourn^es ( or ‘ The Water-carrier,’ 1800 ), his operatic 
masterpiece, and Anacreon (1803). His lo% 
unbending manner, however, had excited a pre- 
j^dicB gainst him in the mind of Napoleon. He 
visited Vienna in 1806, and made the acquaint- 
ance^ of Haydn, Beethoven, and Hummel. Two 
of his operas were produced there ; but the war 
between Austria and Napoleon cut short his stay, 
and he returned to France dispirited. In 1808, 
on a casual visit to Bel^um, lie entered on a 
tliird period of musical activity with the composi- 
tion of the first of his great church works, the 
Mass in F. In December 1814 Louis XVIII. made 
him a knight of the Legion of Honour. Next year 
he paid a short visit to England which left a bad 
effect on his health* Shortly after, he succeeded 
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to the post of maitre-de-chapelle to King Louis. 
The list of his works from this period comprises 
a Mass in C (1816), and Re5[niems in C and D 
(1817 and 1836), all of the highest rank, besides 
numerous other church pieces, and six string 
quartets. In 1822 he became director of the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, which his energetic adminis- 
trative talent soon raised to the greatness it still 
preserves. His Avork on counterpoint and fugue 
appeared in 1835, and remains a standard book. 
His severe rule over the institution continued till 
1842, when, after only a month’s retirement, he 
died on 15th March. The universal feeling in 
musical Europe at the time was that its foremost 
figuie was gone. ^ Though the greater part of his 
career was run in Paris, and the most famous 
French operatic composers of the early part of the 
century, Boieldieu, Auber, Halevy, &c., came 
under his instructions, he has not permanently 
influenced the French school ; his music lives and 
preserves a strong hold rather in Germany, with 
the musicians of which he has more affinity. His 
style has been aptly called that of effect, the 
means employed being unusual harmonic and 
orchestral combinations, the agreement of the 
music with the dramatic situation, and a remark- j 
able architectural structure in point of form. He 
is always careful, however, to keep within ortho- | 
dox limits. As alieady indicated, his operas have 
numerous parallels with those of Mozart ; but along 
with the lustre and polish of skilfully cut gems, 
they possess also somewhat of their coldness. The 
emotional element is often strong, but is always 
dominated by the intellectual. His artistic ideal 
was a lofty one, and he never stooped from it. 
His music commanded high admiration from Beet- 
hoven, who even took him as a model of style in 
composition for the voice. His masses and over- 
tures are well known, and frequently performed in 
this country, and at least and the Deux 

Joumies have kept a place on the stage. The 
stem manner of the * grim Florentine ’ finds illus- 
tration in his stereotyped reply to all requests in 
•connection with his office, ‘It cannot be done,* 
from which, however, he frequently departed ; and 
he inspired almost enthusiastic attachment in many 
of his pupils. The antagonism betiveen him ana 
Berlioz, on the other hand, is strongly brought 
out in the memoirs of the latter; and he was 
prejudiced against Beethoven. See the Life of 
•Cherubini by Bellasis ( 1905 ) ; the Life by Pougin, 
which appeared fiisb in Ze M^nestrel (1882-83), 
and vindicates him from the repellent aspeiity 
with which he has been reproached ; and Crowest’s 
•Cherubini ( ‘ Great Musicians,’ 1890 ; new ed. 1915). 

Cheruscif a German tribe first mentioned by 
Csesar, whose exact locality is somewhat uncertain, 
save that they touched the Weser and lay north 
of the Harz Forest. They are chiefly memorable in 
connection with their great leader Arminius (q.v.). 

Chervil {Anthriscus Cerefohum\ an umbelli- 
ferous plant, which has been long cultivated, 
especially on the Continent, as a pot-herb, and 
used in soups and for a garnish, &c. in the same 
manner as parsley. The leaves have a peculiar, 
somewhat sweetish, pleasantly aromatic smell and 
taste, by Avhich the plant may be known from its 
congener Anthriscus vulgaris or Scandix Anthriscus, 
a poisonous weed, whose leaves have a disagreeable 
smell, and which is also distinguished by iSi hispid 
fruit. A, sylvestris has large roots, for the sake of 
which it is cultivated. The allied Venus’ Comb or 
Shepherd’s Needle [Scandix pecten-Veneris), often 
found in cornfields, as also S. australis of southern 
Europe, have a similar taste and smell, and are 
used in the same way on the Continent. Sweet 
Chervil or Sweet Cficely [Myrrhis odorata ; Scandix 


odorata of the older botanists), a native of the south 
of Europe and of some parts of Asia, common in 
the nei^ibourhood of houses in Britain, although 
probably not a true native, is frequently cultivated 
in Germany under the name of Spanish or Anise 
Chervil, In Scotland the plant is popularly called 
Myrrh. Its smell is considered attractive to bees ; 
and the insides of empty hives aie sometimes 
rubbed with its leaves, to induce swarms to enter. 
— ^The species of Chseiophyllum, coarse weeds, are 
also called cheivil. 

Cherwell, a stream falling into the Isis or 
Thames near Oxford (q.v.). 

Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland and Virginia, 
and dividing the former state into two parts, is the 
largest inlet on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, being 200 miles long, and from 4 to 40 
broad. Its entrance, 12 miles wide, has on the 
noith Cape Charles, and on the south Cape Henry, 
both promontories being in Virginia. The bay has 
numerous arms, which receive many navigable 
rivers, such as the Susquehanna on the north, the 
Potomac, Rappahannock, and York on the west, 
and the James on the south-west. Unlike the 
shallow sounds towards the south, this network of 
gulfs and estuaries, with its noble feeders, affords 
depth of water for ships of any burden, virtually 
carrying the ocean up to the wharves of Baltimore 
and the arsenals of Washington. — ^For the Chesa- 
peake and Shannon sea-fight, see Broke. 

Cheselden, William, a great surgeon and 
anatomist, was bom in 1688, at Somerby, near 
Melton-Mowbray, and having in 1711 established 
himself in London as a lecturer on anatomy, was 
next year elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
was afterwards appointed surgeon to St Thomas’s, 
St George’s, and Westminster hospitals, where he 
acquired great reputation, especially by his ‘ lateral 
operation for the stone ’ in 1727 (see Lithotomy). 
In 1728 he operated on a young man born blind, 
and the successful result of the operation did much 
to develop the theory of Vision (q.v.). He died at 
Bath, 10th April 1752. His four works included 
Anatomy of the Human Body (1713), long a text- 
book on the subject in England; and Osteolo- 
graphia, or Anatomy of the Bones (1733). See an 
article in the Ascleptad (1886). 

Chesliailly an urban district of Buckingham- 
shire, 28 miles NW, of London ; pop. 8600. 

dieskire^ a maritime county in the west of 
England, on the Welsh border, bounded N. by 
the river Mersey, separating it from Lancashire, 
and partly also by the Irish Sea. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 48 miles ; greatest 
breadth from east to Avest, 32 ; total area of land and 
! water, 1024 sq. m., of which 76 per cent, is imder 
cultivation. The coast-line is confined to the 
hammer-headed peninsula, called Wirral, about 8 
miles broad, between the estuaries of the Mersey 
and Dee. The surface forms an extensive nearly 
level plain between the Derbyshire and Welsh 
mountains, well wooded, and studded with small 
lakes or meres. This plain, comprising four- 
fiifths of the surface, rests on new red sandstone, 
and is crossed, near the middle, by a tract of high 
ground running south-west from a promontory over- 
looldiig the Mersey, near the mouth of the Weaver, 
to Beeston Castle rock, 366 feet high. On the east 
border of the county is a line of new red sandstone 
hflls. In the east are large tracts of peat, and much 
of the county is wet and rushy. Coal-measures 
appear on the Flintshire border, and also on the 
borders of Staffordshire and Berkshire. The chief 
rivers are the Dee, Mersey, and Weaver, which are 
naAdgable. The Dee skirts the county on the west 
for 55 miles, and the Mersey on the north for 40 
mileB. The Weaver rises in the east part of the 
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county, and runs 40 miles west-north-west^ to 
the Mersey. In addition to its river navigation, 
the county has an almost unrivalled system of 
canals, and contains the greater pai’t of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. It is well intersected 
by railways. The chief mineral products are rock- 
salt and coal. The rock-salt, discovered in 1670, 
and mined by gunpowder, is found near the Weaver 
and its branches, especially near Northwich 
and at Middlewich, Winsford, and Sandbach. 
Much salt is also made from brine-wrings 20 to 40 
yards deep. Coal is worked near Chester and on 
the eastern borders of the county. Lead and copper 
mining is now almost extinct. In almost every 
part of the county fieestone, limestone, millstone, 
and marl are found. The climate is moist. The 
soil is mostly a clayey or sandy loam, with marl 
and peat, and very fertile. The soil and climate 
are well fitted for pasturing, and daii-y -farming is 
largely carried on, the county being noted for its 
cheese (see Cheese). In the cattle-plague of 1865- 
66 upwards of 70,000 cattle perished, 36,000 of these 
being slaughtered as a preventive measure. Pop. 
(1801) 194,305; (1881) 664,037; (1901) 815,555; 
(1921)1, 025, 423. There ar e extensive manuf actui es 
( cotton, silk, iron, soap, railway rolling-stock, ships, 
machinery, &c.) in the principal towns, especially 
Birkenhead, Congleton, Chester ( the county town ), 
Crewe, Macclesfield, Staly bridge, and Stockport. 
The county is formed into nine parliamentary 
divisions, each returning one member, and includes | 
the parliamentary boroughs of Birkenhead and 
Stockporij, with the boroughs of Chester, Dukinfield, 
Hyde, Macclesfield, Stalybridge, and Wallasey. 
It is mostly in the diocese of Chester. Cheshire 
has some Eoman roads, tumuli, bairows, remains 
of religious houses, and many old castles and halls. 
Egbert, in 828, added it to the English kingdom of 
Mercia. William the Conqueror erected it into a 
county palatine, under Hugh Lupus, with an inde- 
pendent parliament and eight barons. Henry VIII. 
suboidinated it to the English crown ; but Cheshire 
did not send representatives to the English parlia- 
ment till 1549. See Ormerod’s History of Cheshire 
(1819; new ed. 1875); the Ancient Monuments 
Report (1912); and books by Earwaker (1877), 
Coward ( 1903), Gallichan ( 1905), and Kelsey ( 1911 ) 

€heshuilt 9 an urban district of Hertfordshire, 
14 miles N. of London. It is famous for its rose- 
^aidens, and was the seat of a college, founded 
in 1768 by the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.) at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire, removed hither in 
1792, and in 1905 transferred to Cambridge. There 
is a college for working women ( 1914). Pop. 14,000. 


Chesil Bank or Beach, a hank of grave 
and shingle extending 16 miles from Budpor 
harbour and Burton Bradstock to Portland. I 
varies in height from 20 to 43 feet, and in widtl 
from 170 to 200 yards. For some part of its cours< 
it hu^ the shore, but the Fleet comes between i 
and the land for nearly 10 miles from Abbotsbnry 
famous for its swannery. Towards its west end tli< 
mk is composed of sand, grit, and fine gravel 
but the materials get gradually larger and laige 
IS followed eastward. Good authoritie 
Mheve this bank was formed by the sea as i 
shingle beach in the ordinary way, that it formerh 
touched the land throughout its entire course, am 
that It has since been separated from the shore 

denudation of th- 

land behind it. ( See map at Breakwater, ) 


Rawdon, the explorer of i 
^^tes, -was horn in 1789 at AnnaJong in Coni 
I gazetted to the Koval Art 

inspected the^ route 1 
R Bnez canal, whudi he proved to he 


His first exploration of the route to India, by 
way of Syria and the Euphrates, was made in 
1831, and he made three other voyages with the 
same object. The idea was taken up by govern- 
ment, who made a grant of £20,(K)0 after his 
first expedition, but owing to the opposition of 
Eussia it was never brought to a practical issue. 
He commanded the artillery at Hong-kong from 
1843 to 1847. In 1850 he published his Expedition 
for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
and in 1868 a Narrative of the Euphrates Expedi- 
twn. He died at Mourne, 30th January 1872. 
General Chesney’s Life by his wife and daughter, 
edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, was published in 

1885. — His nephew, Colonel Charles Cornwallis. 
Chesney (1826-76), was the author of the well- 
known Waterloo Lectures ( 1861 ), which were- 
delivered by him as professor at Sandhurst. — 
A younger brother of the latter, General Sii George 
Tomkyns Chesney, K.C.B ( 1830-95), was appointed 
member of the Council of the Viceroy of India in 

1886, and became M.P. for Oxford in 1892. He was 
the author of the clever jeu d^esprit. The Battle of 
Dorking (1871), and of a remarkable novel, The 
Private Secretary ( 1881 ). 

Ckesnut. See Chestnut. 

Chess (Fr. ichecsr; Ital. scacchi; Span, ajedrez ; 
Ger. schach ; Dutch schaaJc ; Low Lat. Indus scac- 
cormn. Originally from Peisian shah, *a king,’ 
thus literally * the game of kings ’), a game of skill 
for two playeis or parties, played with figures or 
‘pieces,* which are moved on a chequered board. 
In consequence probably of its exbieme difficulty, 
the game has acquired a unique importance throug la- 
out the world. It is the subject or a most extensive 
literature, and its study has become a science rather 
than a recreation. The laws governing its play are 
identical in nearly every country. 

History , — The origin of chess is the subject of an 
almost hopeless controversy. It has been claimed, 
by writers and by legends, for China, India, Persia, 
and recently with some show of reason, by a Spanish 
archceologist, for Egypt. As a matter of fact, traces 
of the game extend beyond history, and are found 
among races so widely different that any scientific 
mvesti^ation of the matter may now be considered 
impossible. The game was probably introduced 
into Western Europe by the Arabs, or about the 
time of the Arab invasion (8th century) ; at all 
events it was known among the cultured classes 
before the Crusades (1095). As then played, it 
differed somewhat from modem chess and from the 
game as played in the East. One of the earliest 
references to it in literature is in a work, written 
about 1300, by Jacobus de Cessolis, a preaching 
friar, and entitled Liber de moribus hoymnum et 
officiis nobilium super ludo Scaecorum, This work 
seems to have found its way into several European 
countries, MS. copies of it existing in various lan- 
guages. An English translation from the French 
was piinted by William Caxton in 1475 under the 
title of The Game and Playe of the Chesse, and was 
one of the first books piinted with metal types in 
English. Modern chess — i.e. the game as now 
played— dates from about the middle of the 15th 
century. A MS. discovered in the university library 
of Gottingen, and dated 1490, is the eailiest treatise 
extant, although fiequent mention of chess is made 
by earlier poets and writers. The game found its 
fiist home in Spain, where Vicente (1495 ) andLucena 
( 1497 ) published two volumes, now of little value, of 
games. They were succeeded in 1510 by Damiano, 
a Portuguese, whose work, though restiicted to a 
few openings, evinces considerable genius. It was 
plagiarised most unscrupulously by several later 
writers. Damiano was followed by Buy Lope/., a 
cleric of Safra in Estremadura, who is perhaps 
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the most valuable of the earlier masters. His 
work, first published at Alcala in 1661, may be 
said to have laid the foundation of the modem 
theory of play, and the opening which bears his 
name is that which modern analysis has shown 
to be one of the soundest yet invented. Lopez’s 
treatise was republished in Venice in 1584, and 
from this date the game seems to have left Spain to 
find a home in Italy. Here should be mentioned 
Paolo Boi, a native of Syracuse, who, finding no 
worthy opponent in his own countiy, made a 
lengthened tour through the then most civilised 
part of Europe. He encountered and defeated 
every master of the game, including the hithei*to 
invincible Ruy Lopez. His genius, added to a pre- 
possessing appearance and a courteous demeanour, 
gained for him general admiration; he was pat- 
ronised by Catharine de’ Medici and by Sebastian, 
king of Poi-tugal, both of whom conferred high 
favours upon him. The early Italian school, which 
extended from about 1550 to 1620, is identified with 
the names of Polerio (1590) and his followers, 
Salvio, Greco, and others. It may claim to be the 
most versatile and prolific yet founded, some of the 
most brilliant openings having come down to us 
from it. At its close, about the time of the Thirty 
Yeais’ War, the study of chess was somewhat 
neglected, and there are no writers of note until 
the middle of the ISth century. At this time, 
however, two powerful, and to some extent lival, 
schools sprang up — ^the later Italian, led by Ercole 
del Pdo and his commentators, Lolli and Ponziani, 
and the Northern school of Philidor. The former 
still confined itself to the study of openings and 
end-games ; the latter turned its attention more to 
the middle game, advocating what is now known 
as ‘ play for position. ’ Both schools, though opposed 
in theory, were of the greatest practical benefit to 
students ; their work was in a great measure com- 
bined by Allgaier, of Eltern, in his well-known 
treatise published at Vienna in 1795. 

Begun in 1745 by Stamma, a Syrian, and led so 
powerfully by Philidor, the English school had, 
during this period, been steadily gaming strength 
and importance. Writers hke Sarratt, Cochrane, 
Lewis, and Walker were doing their best to popu- 
larise the game, and they succeeded in giving it a 
footing in Britain >vhich it has never since" lost. 
Throughout northern Europe its study became 
gener^ ; in France, though there were few analyti- 
cal writers — Alexandre being the only one of import- 
ance-such players as Deschappelles, Boncourt, and 
De la Bourdonnais earned for the Parisian school a 
very high reputation ; the last-named player was 
by far the strongest of his day. In Germany, then 
as now, chief attention was given to theory '; there 
were no very brilliant players, but the analytical 
work of Bilguer and Von der Lasa stUl remains 
the standard. England, however, continued to 
maintain its supremacy. Some of the greatest 
European players crossed the Channel and settled 
in London, and Howard Staunton, who defeated 
the French champion, St Amant, came to be re- 
garded as the leading player in the world. Up to 
this time America had produced no player of more 
than local eminence ; but at the congress held at 
New York in 1858, the first prize in the chief 
tourney was won by a youth of twenty-one, Paul 
Morphy (1837-84), of New Orleans. This player, 
who from the age of ten had shown a remarkable 
aptitude for the game, is admitted to be the 
greatest chess genius that has yet appeax’ed. After 
his victory in New York he came over to Europe, 
meeting and defeating in turn the strongest players 
of London and Paris. It must always be a source 
of regiet that the world so soon lost his wonderful 
power. After his visit to Europe he abandoned 
the game in order to follow his profession, that of 


advocate. He only partially recovered from an 
attack of insanity, and died at the age of forty- 
seven. From this time the history of chess ceases 
to be that of a few celebrated players, and must be 
gathered from the magazines and weekly news- 
paper columns devoted to it in nearly eveiy civil- 
ised country. Public interest in it has of late 
years increased with great rapidity, keeping pace, 
it would seem, with the progress of mtellectual 
development. In England, where at one time or 
other nearly every great modem player has resided, 
the game has attained a dignity and importance 
altogether beyond that of a mere pastime, and its 
recognition by the state as a means of mental 
training has been seriously demanded. Every 
town and many villages have at least one club — 
London having upwards of a hundred ; and such 
centres as Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
five or six. There are also numerous county and 
district associations, holding periodical meetings in 
different towns in their pi evinces and offering prizes 
for competition among their members. The British 
Chess Association, the most important federation 
of this kind, may faiily claim to lepiesent national 
chess. Having its administrative centre in London, 
it is governed by a committee of eminent playeis 
throughout the kingdom, and its Mastei-s’ Tourna- 
ments attract the strongest playeis from the Con- 
tinent and America. In Geimany, where almost 
equal enthusiasm for chess pievails, eveiy town has 
its club; there are many state and class associa- 
tions ; national tournaments are held at least once 
eveiy year, and international tournaments in turn 
with other countries. One significant association 
is that of the university and college chess clubs, 
which, suppoited by many of the professois and 
moie advanced students, are already beginning to 
compete with the lay clubs in their respective 
cities. In France there are yet few piovincial 
clubs, though their number is increasing. Paiis is 
the centre of a veiy stiong ciicle of playeis, who 
now meet in the Palais Royal. The Cafe de la 
Regence in the Rue St Honoid was for many years 
the most celebiated chess resort in Em ope. The 
French government has shown its regard for the 
game by providing prizes in more than one national 
tournament. Among other European countries 
where chess is studied must be mentioned Austria 
and Italy. Of the former it is sufficient to say that 
when this article was first written the metropolitan 
club could produce ten players ( the ordinary match 
team ) who could probably defeat the same number 
fiom any club in the world. In Italy the game 
is played in every town, and the Italian Chess 
Association holds an annual tournament. In the 
New Woild, the United States of America is,^ as 
may be supposed, in advance of all other countries. 
Besides numerous city clubs (New York alone 
having nine), there are six state associations, and 
an organised federation of the university clubs. 
In Canada the game has gained entiance into- 
the public schools ; there are clubs in nearly eveiy 
town, and a national association. In Australasia 
there are state associations in Victoria, New 
South Wales, and New Zealand. A national 
tournament has been held, and probably will 
now take place annually in one or other of the 
chief cities. ^ 

-The Board. — Chess is played on 
a square hoard divided by intersecting lines into- 
64 squares. To facilitate calculation, every alter- 
nate square is black, or of a dark colour. The 
hoard ^ould he placed so that each player has a 
white square at his right-hand comer. 

The MEisr.— There are 32 men : 16 white, or 
of light colour, and 16 black, or of dark colour. 
Each player has 8 jpiecea (one king, one queen, two 
rooks or castles, two bishops, and two knights) 
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and 8 pawns. The following diagram represents 
the board and men properly arranged for play : 

Black. 
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White. 

Hg. 1. 

(iV.jB.—The king and queen occupy the two 
middle squares, the queen oeing on the square of 
her own colour.) 

The King, = K, moves only one square at 
a time, hut in any direction. 

The Queen, = Q, may move any number of 
^ squares in any direction in a straight 
line. 

The Rook or Castle, = R, may move any 
number of squares, but only in a direction 
parallel to the sides of the board— not 
diagonally. 

The Bishop, = B, majr move any number 
of squares in a straight line diagonally. 
(It will be seen that each bishop remains 
throughout the game on squares of one colour.) 

The Knight, = Kt ( or sometimes in American 
literature, S, from the German Springer), 
moves to the next square but one of 
a different colour from that on which it rests. Its 
move forms the diagonal of a parallelogram ^ three 
squ^es by two. (The kni^t is the only piece 
having power to move over an intervening piece.) 
o The Pawn, = P, moves one square forward 
O only, but captures diagonally. For its fii*st 
^ move, but not afterwards, a pawn may 
move two squares, but if in doing so it pass an 
opposing pawn, the latter may take it as if it had 
moved one square only. A pawn which succeeds in 
crossing the qoard must be exchanged for a queen 
or anv other piece of the same colour, except a Idng. 

^ All pieces (not the pawns) capture in the direc- 
tion of their moves. 

The printed designs resemble the actual pieces 
suffimently to enable the latter to be identified. 

of the game is to take the opponent’s 
when the king is attacked, warning 
must be given by the call of ‘ check,’ If the king 
cannot then escape capture by his opponent’s next 
move, he m ‘checkmate,’ and the game is over, 
ine game therefore always stops one move short of 
the actual captnr^ of the l^g. 


Laws . — Although the main luies governing clieas 
play are identical throughout the w^orld, tlieie aie 
several minor questions awaiting a general 
settlement. A complete code of laws, 
published with approval and authority 
of the various national associations, has 
become almost a necessity. Wheie no 
published code has been fixed upon, 
the following may be enforce<l without 
injustice : 

\N.B . — In cases where no distinction is 
implied, the word ‘piece’ is to l)e under- 
stood to include pawn.) 

Lots to be drawn for first move, and 
afterwards throughout a match or sitting 
each player has wie first move alternately, 
whatever has been the result of the previous 
game. The player having first move has a 
right to choice of men. If board or pieces 
have been wrongly placed at the beginning 
of a game, the mistake may be rectified 
before four moves have been made, but 
not after. A piece touched must be moved, 
if it can be legally, or unless, before touch- 
ing it, the player say faclouhe, or words to 
that effect. (If the piece cannot be legally 
moved, the king must be moved, but may 
not castle.) If more than one piece be 
touched, the adversary may select which is 
to be moved. An enemy^s piece touched 
must be taken if it can be legally ; if not, 
rhe king must be moved, but may not castle. 
Moving the king is a penalty enforceable 
by the opponent, who must, however, en- 
force it before he makes his next move. A false or 
illegal move, and all moves made subsequently, 
must be revoked, and legal moves made in their 
stead. No penalty can be enforced if the opponent 
has made a move or touched a piece in reply. If a 
player move out of his turn, he must retiact the 
move, hut may be called upon by the opponent to 
play the piece touched on his next move. If a 
player touch more than one square with a piece, 
he may not, for that move, play it to any of the 
squares so touched. If he touch all the squares to 
which it can be played, he must play it to any 
one of them his opponent chooses. In castling, 
the king must be moved first, or both pieces to- 
gether. A pawn advanced to the eighth square 
must be exchanged for a piece (not a king) of 
the same colour, and the move is not complete 
until a piece is demanded. It is not necessary 
to call ‘ cneck,’ but the player neglecting to do so, 
cannot enforce a penalty if his opponent does not 
notice the ‘check.’ A player may at any time 
caU upon his adversary to mate him within fifty 
moves, and if at the expiration of such fifty moves, 
no capture has been made, no pawn moved nor 
mate given, a draw may be claimed. Bystanders 
may not interfere unless appealed to by a player, 
unless board or men have been wrongly placed, 
or unless a false or illegal move has been made. 
In the last case, however, they have no. right to 
interfere until a move has been made in reply. 

Notation . — The necessity for some method of 
recoiling moves and games of chess has been re- 
cognised from a very early period. It is to be 
regretted that no universal notation has been 
adopted; as it is, the systems which are in vogue 
are all more or less dependent upon the language 
of the nation using them. The modern systems 
of notation are separable into two classes, which 
differ essentially : The first, that adopted by 
English and Latin speaking countries (France, 
Italy, <fec.), has reference to the pieces. It is 
somewhat cumbrous, but is more aescriptive and 
intelligible. The second, adopted by Germany 
and northern Europe, has refesrence mainly to the 
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board. It is more concise and exact than the first 
class. 

The following diagram will explain the English 
or Latin system of notation : 
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WHITE. 

Bg. 2. 

The squares on the first rank are named after the 
pieces which occupy them at the beginning of the 
game ; thus (bemnning at the left hand) the first 
sc[uare is called the queen’s rook’s square = Q It sq,, 
since it is occupied by the queen’s rook. The 
second square is called queen’s knight’s square = 
Q Kt so. ; the third, queen’s bishop’s square = 
Q B sq. ; the fourth, queen’s square = Q sq., and so 
on. The ^uares on tlie first rank are called hom^ 
sqtiares. The files are numbered according to their 
distance from the home square, and take 
the latter’s title. Thus the squares in 
front of the king’s square are called king’s 
second or K 2, King’s third = K 3, and so 
on to K 8. Each player numbers the 
squares from his own side of the boaid, so 
that each square has two names ( White 
K B square is Black KBS, Black Q R 4 = 

Wliite Q R 5, &c.), A reference to the 
diagram will make this clear. 

In recording a game, the moves of White 
and Black pieces are each arranged in 
column, the name of the piece is then 
given, and the square is indicated to which 
it moves — e.g. : 


should follow these moves with a board and men, 
and will see then that White can only move one of 
his bishops— i.e. the king’s bishop— and can only 
move it to one bishop’s fourth square — i.e. queen’s 
bishop’s fourth, (The queen’s bishop cannot of 
course move at all, until released by the move of 
either the queen’s pawn or queen’s knight’s pawn.) 
Black’s third move requires no further explanation. 
\yhite’s fourth move, 4 B takes P (ch.), means that 
hk bishop captures one of the enemy’s pawns and 
gives check. It is not necessary to say which 
pawn, since only one can be captured — ^i.e. Black’s 
kiag’s bishop’s pawn. For his fourth move. Black 
has little choice; he must avoid the threat of 
capture, and he does so by taking the checking 
piece — i.e. king takes bishop. 

The English notation is shortened in some cases as 
follows, the same moves being recorded m each case ; 
{a) White. Black. 

1. P - K 4. P - K 4. 

2. Kt-KB3. Kt-QB3. 

3. B - B 4. B - B 4. 

4 B X P (ch.). K X B. 

Here the dash - signifies *to,’ and x signifies 
‘ takes. ’ The numbers of Black’s moves are omitted, 
since they correspond with those of White. 

(6) In some cases the dash is omitted, and the 
moves recorded simply P K 4, Kt K B 3, B B 4, &c. 

(c) The moves are arranged in line, White’s 
move being first, thus : 1 P to K 4, P to K 4, 2 Kt 
to K B 3, Kt to Q B 3, 3 B to B 4, B to B 4, 4 B 
takes P (ch.), K takes B. 

{d) The moves are written in the form of a 
fiaction, White’s move being the numerator, and 
Black’s the denominator, and the number of the 
move is denoted by a figure prefixed — e.g : 

, P-K4 ^Kt-KB3 «B-B4 , BxP(ch.) 

-^‘Kt-Q B3' '^*B-B4' KxB * 


We give a diagi’am of the board after the above 
moves nave been played : 

Black. 


White. 

PtoK4. 

Kt to K B 3. 

B to B 4. 

B takes P (ch.). 


Black. 

P to K 4. 

Kt to Q B 3. 
B to B 4. 

K takes B. 


Here the figures -give the number of the 
move, and 1 P to K 4 signifies that White 
for his first move plays a pawn to the 
king’s fourth square. It is not necessary 
to say which pawn, since only one — ^i.e. the 
king’s pawn — can be moved to the king’s 
fourth square. Black then has to play, 
and makes a similar move, counting from 
his side of the board. For Ms second move, 

White plays Ms knight to king’s bishop’s 
third square, and again it is not necessary 
to say wMch knight, since only the king’s 
knight can move to K B 3. Black’s second 
move is Ms queen’s knight to queen’s bishop’s 
third square. W bite’s third move is king’s bishop 
to queen’s bishop’s fourth square. The student 
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White. 

Fig. 3.-“Positioii after Black’s Fourth Move. 

The German notation (known sometimes as 
Philidor’s, from having been used in that master’s 
treatises on chess) consists in denoting the ranks 
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of squares by a figure, and the files by a letter, in Castling, a double move allowed once on the 
accordance with fig. 4 : _ part of each pla^jrer in a game. The rook is moved 
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Fig. 4. 

Tims, referring to the English system, the White I 
king’s square is denoted by e 1, the Black queen’s | 
square by d 8. In the German system all the 
squares aie>counted from White’s side only. 

To denote a move, the first letter of the piece 
is ^ven, then the square on which it stands, 
and lastly, the square to which it moves. 

The moves of pawns are 'not preceded by 
any initial letter. A capture is denoted by 
a colon placed after the move, check is repie- 
sented by f, or a check and captuie by $. 
Castling on the king’s side is denoted by 
0-0, and on the queen’s side by 0 - 0 - 0. 

Taking the same moves as before, the game 
would De recorded therefore as follows ; 


to tne squaie next the king, and the 
king is then moved to the other side. 
Figs. 5 and 6 show the operation of 
castling : 

The conditions under which castling 
is allowed aie : {a) That neither king 
nor rook have been moved; {h) that no 
piece intervene; (c) that the king be 
not in check ; ( d) that the king do 
not cioss a squaie commanded by an 
opposing piece or pawn. 

Check, the warning which must be 
given when the opponent’s king is 
attacked. 

Checkmate, a position in which the 
king cannot avoid c^tuie on his oppo- 
nent’s next move. Checkmate is liom 
the Persian shdh mdi, ‘ the king is dead.’ 

Dtscovered check, an attack which is 
opened on the king by the removal of 
an intervening piece or pawn. 

In the diagiam (fig. 7 ) the king is not 
in check ; but if the rook be moved, the 
diagonal with the bishop is opened, and 
the rook is said to ‘ discover check.’ 

En passant . — pawn which, having 
moved two squares for its fiist move, 
and thus passed an opjrosing pawn, 
may be taken, on the next move only, 
by the latter, en passant. 

En prise . — ^A piece is said to be en 
prise when it is in a position to be cap- 
tured by an opposing piece or pawn, 
and is not piopeily defended. 

Exchange, the captuie of a piece in leturn for the 
loss of one of equal value. To ‘ win the exchange ’ 

Fig. 5.— Castling with King’s Book, 
a, before castling 
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White. 

1. e 2 - e 4. 

2. Ktgl-fB. 

3. B/1 - c4. 

4. Bc4-/7t 


Black. 

1. 6 7 - e 5. 

2. Kt 5 8 - c 6. 

3. B/8 - c 5. 

4. Ke8-/7: 
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This system may be and is in some cases 
stiU further abbreviated by the omission (a) 
of the initial letters of the pieces, or (&) of 
the square from which the piece moves ; and 
the moves may also be written in line or 
fractionally as in the Latin system. 

Technical Terms.— The follo'sving list is 
not exhaustive, only the terms in general use 
being given ; 

.4 Bhnafold Chess, or Chess sans voir, the 
game played mentally, without sight of board 
or men* This almost inexplicable feat is not 
altogether one of memory, as is generally 
supposed ; it is rather the result of a special 
faulty not^ necessarily cofresponding with 
that for ordinary chess. Some great masters, 
notably Mr J. H. Blackbume, of London, 
have conducted as many as twelve games 

firat I is to captui-e a rook in return for the loss of a bishop 
and second rate strength can play at least one m or kni^t. To ‘lose the exchange’ is to capture a 

I bishop or knight in return for the loss of a rook. 



tills way. 
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^ Gambit, a game in winch one player, at the be- 
ginning, voluntarily saciifices part of his force ( often 
a pawn ) for the saJ:e of an ultimate advantage. 
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Fig. 7.*— Discovered Check. 


tPadoube, an expiession necessaiy before a piece 
or pawn may be touched for the purpose of adjust- 
ment, &c. The rule otheiwise is that a piece oi 
pawn touched must be moved. 

Opening , — The various methods of beginning the 
game have been the subjects of much study, and 
are so complex as to elude anything like exhaustive 
analysis. Openings are classed as: (a) Gambits 
(see above), (b) Games, in which the line of play 
does not involve any sacrifice, and (c) Defences, 
which have reference to the line of play adopted 
by the second player. Openings in which both 
players move the king’s pawn to king’s fouith 
squaie for their first moves are arbitral fly classed 
as ‘Regular,’ all otheis as ‘Iiiegular.’ All open- 
ings of lepute have distinctive titles, often being 
named after their inventors or fioni some countrv 
where they aie popular. Steinitz Gambit, Scotch 
Game, French Defence, are examples. The study 
of openings is most difficult and practically end- 
less, and should not be begun until the student 
has some practical acquaintance vdth the game. ^ 
Problem, an imaginary position in wliich the win- 
ning line of play is artfully concealed, and has to 
be discovered in accordance with given conditions. 


another piece. (Of course a queen is selected in 
most cases, as the most valuable piece.) 

Stalemate, a position in which the Hng, though 
not attacked, cannot move wdthout being 
subject to captuie, and in which no other 
move by any other piece or pawn is possible. 
The game in this case is diawn. 

Time Limit, a condition of modern play 
under vdiich each player is compelled to make 
a certain number of moves (geneially twenty) 
in each hour. The time is recoided by an 
ingenious airangement of clocks, one being 
set going when me other is stopped. 

The following works on chess may be consulted 
with advantage . For history and hteiature, The 
Hihtory of Chess, by Foibes; Quelleyistudien zur 
Geschichte des Schachspiels, by Dr A. van der Linde 
( Berlin, 1880) , The History of Chess, by H J. R. 
Mm ray (1913). For laws, &c., The Chess Praxis, 
by H. Staunton. For theory, Handhuch des Sckachspiels, 
by Bilguer and Von dei Lasa ( Leipzig) ; Fuhrer dw ch die 
Schachtheorie, by O. Cordel (Berlin); Modern Chess 
Openings, by R. C. Griffith and J. H. White. For 
practice, CooJds Synopsis ; The Chess Player's Compendium 
{CoolJs Supplement), by A. Emery; Morphy's Games, 
and the books of various International Tournaments 
Bed's Club Series of Handbooks of Games includes an 
elementary treatise on Chess. For Problems, The Chess 
Problem, by Planck and others , The Model n Chess Prob- 
lem, by P. H. Williams See also the Chess magazines. 

Chest, or Thorax, is somewhat conical in 
foim. Its bides aie xounded, hut in fioiit and 
behind they aie flattened. The apex, oi upper 
end., is truncated, sloping downwaids and for- 
waids ; of small size, it peiuiits of the passage 
of the gullet, windpipe, ceitain large veins and 
nerves fiom the neck into the chest, and of ceitain 
large aiteries out of the chest. The broad oi lower 
end of the cone slopes downwards and backw^ards, 
and IS shut in by the diaphiagm — a laige muscular 
partition which projects upwards from the lower 
ribs, being convex towards the chest, and concave 
towaids the abdomen. In Respiiation (Q.v.) the 
1 diaphiagm descends by its own nauscular con- 
traction, while at the same time the ribs 
are drawn upwards and outwards by the 
intei costal muscles. 

The structuies forming the walls, of the 
chest are : ( 1 ) The backbone or spinal 
column; (2) twelve pairs of libs; (3) the 
sternum or breastbone; (4) the Diaphragm 
(q.v.); and (5) the intercostal muscles. 
See Skeleton, Spinal Column, &c. 

The contents of the chest are the lieait, 
the great aiteiies and veins, the lungs, the 
trachea or windpipe, the bronchi or branches 
of the trachea, leading to the lun^, the 
oesophagus or gullet, and the thoracic duct, 
or general terminus of the lymphatic system 
of vessels, by which the chyle and lymph 
are discharged into the blood. For the 
organs of the chest, see the cut at Abdo- 
men. 

The very great importance of these parts 
to life, and their gieat liability to deianged 
action, lenders the chest the seat of a lar^e 
proportion of the diseases which afflict 
humanity, and especially of those which 
end in death ; for of the three organs w^hich 
Bichat called the ‘ tripod of life ’—viz. the 
brain, heart, and lun^ — ^the chest contains 
two. The diseases of the chest d^end in 
some cases on alterations in its form, as 
by Rickets (q.v.) and other diseases affect- 
ing the bones in early childhood or in 
youth, as by too tight lacing in girls, 
aie commonly called chest diseases ai*e 
those of the lungs and air-tubes, of which 
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White (5 pieces). White to play and mate in two moves. 
Fig. 8.— 'Problem by W. Skinkmau (Key move, B to R4), 


Queening a pawn, the promotion of a pawn What 
which has crossed the hoard, to the power of mainly 
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the principal are consumption, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and oroncnitis. These are treated in special articles ; 
and for the diseases of the heart and other organs 
of the chest, see Heaet, Aoeta, (Esophagus, 
&c. The examination of the chest in disease is 
laigely conducted by Auscultation (q.v.) and 
Percussion (q.v.), For measuiement round the 
chest, see Man, See also Diagnosis. 

Chest, Military, is a technical name for the 
money and negotiable securities earned with an 
army, and intended to defray the cuirent excuses. 
In the British army it is in the charge of ofiicei-s of 
the Army Pay Department. — Chest at Chatham 
was the name of a fund for maimed and super- 
annuated seamen, administered at Chatham from 
1590 till 1803, and subsequently at Greenwich, 
till superseded by the regular naval pension 
system. 

Chester, an ancient episcopal city, county 
borough, and liver-port, the capital of Cneshiie, on 
the right bank of the Dee, 5 miles from its estuary, 
16 miles SE. of Liverpool, and 179 NNW. of London. 
One of the oldest and most picturesque towns in 
England, it stands on a rocky sandstone height, 
and (alone in England) has preserved the entire 
circuit of its ancient walls, neaily 2 miles lound, 
7 or 8 feet thick, now forming a promenade with 
paiapets and towers, where two peisons can walk 
abreast. The ancient gateways have been all le- 
builb. The castle, except the Gateway Tower, which 
used to be called ‘ Caesar’s Tower,’ has been taken 
down, its site being occupied by barracks and county 
buildings. The Dee is crossed hy 
an old jpicturesque bridge of seven 
arches; the Giosvenor Bridge 
(1832), with a noble single aich 
of stone 200 feet in length (see 
Bridge ) ; and a suspension-biidge. 

The two inain stieets cross each 
other at light angles, and were 
cut out of the rock by the Romans 
4 to 10 feet below the level of the 
houses. These stieets exhibit the 
curious airaiigement called the 
* lows : ’ the front parts of their 
second stoiies, as far back as 16 
feet, foim a continuous paved 
promenade or coveied gallery, 
open in fiont, where tlieie are 
pillais and steps up from the 
stieet below, with private houses 
above, inferior shops and ware- 
houses below, and the chief shops 
of the town within. There are a 
considerable number of the pic- 
turesque old timber houses of the 
16th century, and many of the 
more modern buildings are in 
the same style of architecture. 

Chester Cathedral is an irregular massive structure 
of crumbling sandstone, 375 by 200 feet, with a 
massive tower of 127 feet. It was formerly the 
chuich of the abbey of St Wei burgh, which for 
650 yeais was one of the richest in England. It 
b^aine a cathedral church after the dissolution 
m tlie monasteries. It is of various dates from 
Norman to Late Perpendicular, its most striking 
future being the fine Perpendicular window of 
the west front. The building underwent ex- 
tenmve restoration under the direction of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. A part of St John’s Church, a 
Kor^n edifice, has also been restored. 
It ^ Oathedral church for some years during 
the nth cMrtory, when the See of Eichfield wat 
tempoi-ardy touMfienred to Clieeter. The present 
^hTOtio of Caiwte dates from 1641, when the 
Jiings School adjdiMng the cathedral was also 


founded. Other public buildings are the town-hall, 
the Grosvenoi Museum, the Royal Infirmary, the 
general post-office, the free libiary, and the music- 
hall. The Grosvenor Park was opened in 1867. 
On the common called the Roodee there is a race- 
couise. Across the Dee is Eaton Hall, the Duke 
of W estminster’s palatial i esidence. Chester, which 
now extends far beyond the walls, is an important 
railway cenfcie, with a huge joint station of the 
London, Miidland, and Scottish and Great Western 
Railways. The Dee has been canalised from the 
city to the estuary. Although commercially over- 
shadowed by Liverpool, Chester has iron-foundiies, 
lead, shot, paint, leather, and tobacco factories, 
and a monthly cheese fair. Pop. ( 1851 ) 27,756 ; 
(1871)35,257; (1881)36,794; (1901)38,281; (1921) 
40,794 The city returned two inembeis to parlia- 
ment from the reign of Henry VIII., but lost one 
seat in 1885, the other in 1918. Chester is the 
proud possessor of some sixty charters, and also 
boasts a famous collection of mystery plays (ed. 
Deiinling and Matthews, E.E.T.S. 1893-1916). 

Chester was Deva or Devema Castra, an impoi tant 
Roman station, and lias yielded many Roman le- 
inains — as masonry, coins, insciiptions, fibulse, altars, 
a liypocaust, and a statue of Pallas. The Britisli 
name was Ca^Tle.on^ the Old English Leganceaster 
(the legion’s camp). Chester in place-names de- 
notes a Roman camp ( Castra). After the departure 
of the Romans it was held by Britons, but about 
613 it was laid waste by iEtlielfrith of Noi thnmbi ia. 
It remained an enclosure of waste walls — occupied 
at times, as in 894, by a body of marauding Danes, 



In the Rows, Chester. 

till in 908 it was lebuilt by iEthelred of Mercia and 
his countess .Ethelfloed. Heie in 973 Edgar Avas 
lowed on the Dee by the tributary kings. Chester 
was the last place in England that held out against 
William the Conqueror, being captured in 1070. 
Hugh Lupus, nephew of the Conqueror, was created 
Eari of Chester, and until the time of Heniy III. 
the Earls of Chester had their own courts and 
parliaments at Chester, with eight snbfeudatorie& 
and the superiors of the great religious houses, 
Cheshire being then a county palatine. On the 
death of John, Earl of Chester, Henry III. made 
his eldest son Earl of Chester, and since then (1254) 
— except in Simon de Montfort’s case — the title hae 
been held by the eldest sons of English sovereigns. 
LlcAvelyn ravaged Chester in 1255. After a long 
and memorable siege (1643-46), the inhabitants, 
who held out bravely for the king, were starved 
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into surrender. A projected Fenian attack on the 
castle in 1867 proved abortive. Among the bishops 
of Chester have been Pearson, Porteus, and Stubbs. 

Chester, a city of Delaware county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Delaware, 15 miles SW. of Philadel- 
phia by rail, with a Baptist theological semiuaiy, 
shipbuilding yaids, and many manufactures. 
Originally called Upland, it was founded by the 
Swedes in 1643, and is the oldest town in the state. 

It is tiaveised by three railways. Pop. 68,000. 

Chester, Joseph Lemuel (1821-82), genealo- 
gist, born in Norwich, Connecticut, was a news- 
paper editor in Philadelphia, and in 1858 came to 
England, wliere he edited the Registers of West- 
minster ( 1876 ) and other registeis ; part of his 
copy of the Oxford matriculation register has been 
printed (1887), and his extracts fiom the Bishop 
of London’s register were published under the title 
London Marriage Licenses (1887). See Dean’s 
Memoir (1884). 

Chesterfield, a municipal boiough in Derby- 
shiie, on the Rotlier rivulet, 12^ miles SSE. of 
Sheffield by rail. All-Saints’ Church {circa 
has a cuiious crooked spire, 228 feet high, and 8 
feet off the perpendicular ; in Tiinity Church ( 1838) 
is buried Geoige Stephenson. Other buildings are 
the town-hall (1857), the Stephenson memorial 
hall, and the grammar-school (1574; rebuilt 1846). 
There are manufactures of silk, lace, earthenware, 
and machinery ; and the neighbouiliood is rich in 
coal, iron, oil, and other mineials. Brindley’s 
Chesterfield Canal (1776) runs 46 miles to the 
Trent. Pop. 61,000. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of, was the eldest son of the thiid Eail of 
Chestei field, and was born in London, 22d Septem- 
ber 1694. He studied at Cambridge, made the 
grand tour, and sat in the House of Commons as 
member for St Germains in Cornwall from 1716 
to 1726, when he became Earl of Chesteifield. In 
1730 he was made Lord Steward of the Household. 
Being ousted from office because he had objected 
to an excise bill of Walpole’s, he went over to the 
opposition. He joined the ministry formed by the 
Pelhams in 1744, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and in 1746 one of the principal secretaries of state. 
In 1748 he was compelled by ill-health and deafness 
to retire from public life. He was at one time on 
terms of intimacy with Swift, Pope, and Boling- 
broke. Later in life, by obtruding on Samuel | 
Johnson the patronage which he had withheld till 
the publication of the Dictionary, he drew fr^ 
the lexicographer the famous indignant letter. He 
died on 24th Wch 1773. The object of Chester- 
field’s well-known Lettey's to his Son (first published 
1774) was to form his natural son, Philip, into an 
accomplished man of the world. Brilliant, if often 
coarse in expression, they contain a good deal of 
shrewd and solid observation, but their teaching is 
not of an elevating nature. To shine in the world, 
to conform to the minute code of etiquette which 
then ruled society, are the ends on which the wiiter 
sets most stoie. Letters to his Godson weie pub- 
lished m 1890, Letters to Lord Huntingdon in 1923. 

His letters were edited by Lord Mahon (1845-53 ), Lord 
Carnarvon (1890), J, Bradshaw (1892), and C. Strachey 
( 1901 ). See the Life by W. H. Craig ( 1907 ), the Memoirs 
by 'W. Ernst (1906), and Essays by Sainte-Benve, Clmrton 
Collins, and A ustin Dobson ; also a book by R Coxon (1926). 

Chesterfield Inlet, a narrow gulf penetrating 
to the westward from the NW. of Hudson Bay, its 
extreme dimensions being 250 and 25 miles. 

€hester-le-Street, an urban district in the 
county of Durham, neai the left bank of the Wear, 
6 miles N. of Durham city. The seat of the Bishop 
of Bernicia from 883 to 995, it has an old collegiate 
chuich (restored 1862), with a spire 156 feet high; 


whilst in the neighbourhood are Lambton, Lumley, 
and Ravens worth Castles Coal-mines and ii on- 
works are numerous. Pop. 15,600. 

ChestertOHy Gilbert Keith, born in Ken- 
sington in 1874, studied at the Slade School of Art, 
and entered journalism as an ait ciitic. The Wild 
Knight (1900) and, still more. The Ballad of the 
White Horse ( 1910 ) showed him to be a hale and 
heaity poet. In The Napoleon of Notting Hill 
(1904), The Flying Inn (1914), and other tales he 
likewise gives rein to his exuberant fancy and 
his whimsical humour. Paradoxical essays, such 

Heretics ( 1905) and Orthodoxy ( 1908 ); discerning 
books on Bi owning, Dickens, and Victorian Litera- 
tiiie ; e, Short History of England (1917) ; e,Life of 
Si Francis of Assisi (1923); and a spook play — 
J/agric (1913)— -aie among the other pioductions of 
this veisatile, vivacious jouinalist, this doginatic, 
satirical critic, whose initials aie as familiar in 
piint as those of Mr G. B. Shaw, of whom he has 
written a study and with wlioin he loves to tilt. 

Chestnut ( Castanea) is a genus of the natural 
order Fagaceae, and is thus closely allied to the 
Beech (q.v.) and the Oak (q.v.) ; but it has no 
botanical affinity with the Hoi se- chestnut (see 
below). It is characterised by having long male 
catkins, longitudinally set with groups of flowers, 
a 5-8-celled ovaiy, and compressed rounded nuts. 
The name is deiived from the town of Castanum, in 



Branchlet, with Catkins, of Common Chestnut 
( Castanea saiiva ) : 
a, fruit ; 6, seed. 


Thessaly. The Common, Spanish, or Sweet Oliest- 
nut (a sativa) is said to have been fiist brought 
from Asia Minor, hut has long extended over the 
south of Europe, where it has become completely 
naturalised, and forms extensive woods. It is an 
ornamental and stately, or in exposed situations 
a very spreading, tree, of great size and longevity : 
the famous chestnut-tree of Tortworth in Glouc^ter- 
shire was a boundary-mark in the reign of King 
John; while a yet more celebrated tree on Mount 
Etna is said to have measured 204 feet in circum- 
ference. The timber is durable and hard, and is 
used in house-building, for making furniture, 
wainscoting, parquetry, &c. The timber describea 
1 as chestnut in ancient buildings is usually, however, 

I really oak. It is seldom grown as a timber-tree in 
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our woodlands, but is frequently found among the 
tmdeiwood in copses in Sussex, Hants, Devon, and 
other southern counties with a war m climate, where 
the young poles ( formerly highly prized as hop-poles ) 
are now largely used in making split-fencing con- 
sisting of thin wire-bound palings (first imported 
fiom France). In Devonshire, however, and in the 
warmest parts of England, it is planted as a 
tree. It grows well throughout all the midaie 
latitudes of Germany, but dislikes a damp foggy 
atmosphere. It prefers a dry^ light soil, and lime 
seems to act on it as a poison. The nuts are 
generally three in each husk. They form an im- 
poitant article of diet throughout the south of 
Europe, being used either roasted or boiled, and 
are ground into flour, and made into a kind of 
bread. They contain 15 per cent, of sugar, and by 
pressure yield a fermentable sugary juice. When 
cultivated as a fruit-tiee it is generally grafted, by 
which means the better varieties aie secured. A 
variety with golden -edged leaves, and another 
with thin thread-like divided leaves, are sometimes 
cultivated for their foliage. Other species also 
bear eatable fruits : those of the American Chest- 
nut {C. americana)y a tree much resembling the 
common chestnut, and of the Dwarf Chestnut, or 
Chinquapin {0, pum/ila), a low tree, or more 
generally a shrub of 7-8 feet high, are used iu 
America. — A number of species are natives of the 
East. The inhabitants of the mountains of Java 
eat the fiuit of the Silvery Chestnut (C. argentea) 
and the Tungurrut (C. Tungurrut)^ boiled or 
roasted, like the common chestnut. ^ Both of these 
are large trees, the Tungurrut reaching a height of 
150 feet. Closely akin to the true chestnuts is the 
genus Castanopsis, with many species in eastern 
Asia and America. 

The Horse-chestnut ( JEscidus Hippocastanum ) 
is a large tree, handsome both as to foliage and 
flowers, which belongs to the Hippocastanem tribe 
of the natural order S^apindacese. Indigenous to the 
mountains of Greece, it was introduced into Britain 
about 1629 (for avenues chiefly), and is now widely 
spread throughout Euiope, (jther species are found 
in Asia and America. Its botanical name is due to 



0 , vertical section of single flower; Z», fruit; c, a single seed, 
^ its coat partly removed. 


the Greeks and Turks using the seed for curing 
glanders and chest diseases among horses. Its 
wood being soft and not durable, the tree is chiefly 
grown for ornament. It attains 70-80 feet high, 
and 4-6 feet in diameter. The leaves are palmate 
with 7 leaflet^ the flowers white tinged with red 
and clustered in terminal racemes or panicles, and 
the fruit a $-]obed prickly (echinate) capsule con- 
taining 1-8 laige, shining brown seeds. Other 


species and varieties have also been introduced, 
of which M. indica is probably the haiidsomesl . 

riibicunda^ the so-called scailet-fioweied hox*se- 
chestnut, although sometimes desciibed a*, a native 
of North America, is perhaps only a vai iety of the 
preceding. The American genus Pavla i*^ very 
closely allied to Msculus, and two species of it are 
often planted for ornament in the warmei parts of 
Britain and on the continent of Euiope, the Yel- 
low Buckeye {P.flava) and the Purple Buck- 
eye (P. Q'uhra). They aie, however, much smaller 
trees than the horse-chestnut, and aie not suited 
for the colder parts of Britain. 

In Queensland the seeds of Castanosp&rmum^ a 
leguminous tiee, are sometimes eaten like chest- 
nuts, and so called; similarly is it at the Cape 
with the seeds of Brahejum stellatifoUain^ a pio- 
teaceous plant. The so-called water-c\ies>in\it of 
Europe is the cm ions horned nut of T/apa natans 
(order Haloiihagidacete), and is an article of food in 
southern Europe, China, and Kashmir. See Trapa. 

Chetham, Humphrey (1580-1653), a Man- 
chester mei chant and cloth manufactiirer, founder 
of a bluecoat hospital and of a public libiary at 
Manchester ( q. v. ). See Book-club. 

Chettle^ Henry, a dramatist and pamphleteer 
of the 16th century, was editor of Greene’s Groafs- 
worth of Wtt (1592), wrote thii-teen plays of con- 
siderable meiit, and was part author of thirty-five 
others, including Robin Hood in two parts, Patient 
Grisel, The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, and 
Jane Shore, In Meres’s Tamta (1.598) ho 

is mentioned as one of ‘the best foi comedy 
amongst ns.’ He died about 1607. 

Chevalier j an honorary title given, especially 
in the 18th century, to youngei sons of French 
noble families. Brought up in comparative luxury, 
and left at the death of their fatheis almost entirely 
nnpiovided for, these men geneially lived at the 
expense of others, as a sort of aiistociatic paiasites, 
if not by positively dishonourable expedients. In 
the plays of the 18th century the chevnliei is a 
constant figure.— Both the Old and Young Pietender 
were called the Chevalier by their paitisans. 

Chevalier, Albert (1861-1923), song wiiter 
and comedian, was born in London, son of a FiencU 
teacher. He commenced life as an actor at the 
Prince of Wales Theatie in 1877. In 1899 he took 
to the music-hall stage with his popular coster 
songs, and in 1903 commenced tom mg with his 
own entertainment. He is the authoi of over 100 
sketches, monologues, and plays, and published his 
memoirs [Before I Forget) in 1901. 

Chevalier, Michel, an eminent French 
economist, was bom at Limoges, January 13, 1806, 
and was trained as an engineer. At first an 
ardent St Simonian_ and busy contributor to the 
Globe, he attached himself to the party of Enfantin, 
and took an active part in the compilation of the 
famous propagandist Livre Nouveaic. After six 
months’ imprisonment in 1832, he had the prudence 
to retract all that he had written in the Globe con- 
trary to Christianity and against mariiage. W Soon 
after he was sent by Thiers to inquire into the 
systems of water and railway communication in 
the United States. In 1837 he published his chief 
work, Des InUrUs MaUriels en France, He was 
made a councillor of state in 1838, and was 
appointed in 1840 to the chair of Political Economy 
in the College de France. In 1845 he was returned 
hy Aveyron to the Chamber of Deputies. After 
the revolution of 1848 he made onslaughts that were 
never met upon the socialism of Louis Blanc in 
Qv>estions de Trmaillewrs, as well as iu the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and the Journal des Dibats, 
A number of these vigorous and masterly articles 
were collected under the titles, Lettres sur 
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V Organisation du Travail (1848) and Questions 
folitiques et sociales (1852). A free-trader in 
economics, Chevalier in 1860 aided Cobden in carry- 
ing into effect the commercial treaty between 
France and England. For this he was created a 
senator and Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
He took an active interest in the great exhibitions 
at London (1862) and Paris (1867). He died at 
Montpellier, 28th November 1879. 

Chevaux-de-Frise (Fr., ‘Fiiesland horses,’ 
so called as having been first used in Fries- 
land diirino the wars of the 17th century), a 
military obstacle of the form shown in the 



figure. The structure is difficult to make unless 
skilled labour and such materials as iron rail- 
ings, gas-pipes or hop-poles, are at hand, but is 
kept in a fortress as an article of store. The 
pattern used by the British army consists of a 
cylindrical iron tube, t feet long and about 5 inches 
in diameter, pierced with 12 holes to receive as 
many spears of the same length, which are packed 
in the tube when not required. Severa|l lengths 
connected by chains may be used as barriers or as 
obstacles in the ditch of a fort, or in any place 
■where required. It is, however, generally easy 
to roll them orrt of the way, though at the siege 
of Badaioz, during the Peninsular war, one formed 
of swora-blades fixed into beams of wood, and 
placed in the breach, was found to be a very 
serious obstacle by the British storming party. 

CheTet. See Apse. 

Cheviot Hills, a mountain-range occupying 
contiguous parts of the counties of Northumberland 
and Roxburgh, on the English and Scottish bordeis, 
and running 35 miles from near t^ .. junction of the 
Till and Tweed, in the NE,, to the sources of tire 
Liddel, in the SW. The principal points are 
Cheviot Hill ( 2676 feet) and Peel Fell ( 1964). West 
of Carter Fell, these hills chiefly consist of Silurian 
rocks overlaid by Old Red Sandstone, and Lower- 
Carboniferous strata, with which various igneous 
rocks are associated. The east portion of the range, 
including higher and more or less conical and 
abrupt hills, is built up almost exclusivelv of 
ancient lava-flows and tuu«' (andesite and andesite- 
tuff), which are traversed by a mass of augite- 
granite, and by veins of felsite, dikes of basalt, 
<&c. In the Cheviot Hills are the sources of the 
Liddel, Tyne, Coquet, and some of the branches 
of the Tweed. Grouse abound, and the golden 
eagle is occasionally seen. These hills afford pas- 
ture for the Cheviots, a superior breed of sheep. 
They have beeir the scene of many a bloody contest 
between the English and Scots, and the name is 
erhaps commemorated in that of the famous old 
allad of Chevy Chase, for the history in which 
see Otteebuen. See Professor James Geikie’s 
Fragments of Earth Lore ( 1893 ), 

Chevreul, Michel Eugisne, a great French 
chemist, bom at Angers, August 31, 1786. At 
seventeen he went to Paris, where he pursued the 
study of chemistry at the College of France, under 
the famous Vauquelin, with such zeal and success 
that at twenty lie was allowed to take charge of 
the laboratory. He next lectured at the College 
Charlemagne, and was appointed special professor 
of Chemistry in charge of the dyemg department 


at the Gobelins. In 1826 he took his seat in the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1830 became director 
of the Museum of Natural History. One of his 
earliest discoveries was that of margarine, oleine, 
and stearine in oils and fats. His studies in fatty 
bodies and his theory of saponification have opened 
up vast industiies. Between the years 1828 and 
1864 Chevreul studied colours, publishing important 
memoirs from time to time. This patiiarch of the 
scientific world, ‘ le doyen des ^tudiants de Fiance,’ 
as he loved to be called, kept up his studies almost 
to his death, April 9, 1889. In 1886 the hundiedth 
anniversary of his birth was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm. A medal was struck, and a grand 
f§te given at the Mu«^eum in his honour, while he 
was presented with his bust by his colleagues at 
the Academy of Sciences. Chevreul v as F. R. S. and 
a Commander of the Legion of Honoui. Besides 
papers and memoiis innumerable in the learned 
journals, he published works on dyemg (1831), 
on the optical effects of silk stuffs, on colours and 
their application to the industrial arts ( 1864 ), andliis- 
tones ot chemical science ( 1866 ) and of theories of 
matter (1878). He wrote aRo Be la Baguette 
divinatoire, du Fendule explorateur et des 'Tables 
tournantes (1854). 

Chevron^ in Architecture, a moulding in the 
foi-nr of a succession of chevrons, otherwise called 
a zigzag moulding. In general, it is characteristic 



Chevron or Zigzag, Andover, Hants. 


of Norman architecture, but is also found with the 
pointed arch, during the transition period from 
Norman to Early English. 

Cheveon, in Heraldry, an ordinary formed of 
two bands, joined together at the top, and descend- 
ing to the extremities of the shield in the form of 



a pair of compasses. Chevronel, a diminutive — ^half 
the size — of the chevron. 

Cheveon is also the name of a V-shaped band 
of worsted braid or gold lace, w^om on the sleeve 
by non-commissioned officers of the British army as 
a badge of rank. Four chevrons indicate a ser- 
geant-major or staff-sergeant, three a sergeant, two 
a corporal, and one a bombardier in the artillery, 
a second corporal in the engineers, and a lance- 
corporal in other branches. Good-conduct badges 
are precisely similar, but the point is upwards in- 
stead of downwards. They are worn by non-com- 
missioned officers below the rank of sergeant, and 
by private soldiers as w^ell. A similar use is made 
oi chevrons in the army of the United States and 
other countries. 

ChevrotainSf or Motjse-beee ( TragvUdce), a 
family of small ungulates, intermediate between 
true deer and hogs. The family includes two 
genera, Tragulus and Hyomoschus, often confused 
wdth musk-deer, with which they have no special 
connection. As to characters it may be noted that 
they have no upper front teeth, but well-developed 
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pointed canines, especially in the males ; there are 
four complete toes on each foot ; there are no^ horns 
nor muSw-glands ; the stomach has no distinct 
nianyplies. Tragulus is represented by a nirmber 
of small species from S. and SE. Asia, Malay 
Archipelago, &c. Hyomoschus, represented by a 
single species from the west coast of Africa, has 
aquatic habits. See Ungulates. 

Chevy Chase. See Otterbubn. 
Chewilli^-g^iny a preparation the use of which 
has become a widespread habit in the United 
States. It is mostly made from Ch/icle^ the latex 
or ‘gum’ of the tree that bears the Saj^odilla 
Plum (q.v.), fiist imported in 1867 with a view to 
its employment in india-iubber manufacture. The 
gum -resin of liquidambar, tamarack, and other 
forest trees is also employed, as are some prepara- 
tions of paraffin. The chicle is reduced to a fine 
powder, softened by heating, and sweetened, and 
may be flavoured with peppermint, liquorice, tolu, 
or other flavouring substances, and is now supplied 
by automatic boxes at railway stations. 

Cheyeiine, capital of Wyoming, on the eastern 
slope of tlie Laiamie Mountains, 6000 feet above the 
sea, is an important station of the Union Pacific 
Railroad at its junction with the Denver Pacific and 
Colorado Central railroads, and is 106 miles N. of 
Denver, and 516 miles W. of Omaha. Coal and 
iron aie found in its neighbourhood. Cheyenne, 
settled in 1867, had in 1870 a poimlation of 1450 ; 
in 1880, 3456 ; in 1900, 14,0871 in 1920, 13,829. 

Cheyenne lndianS5 a wailike branch of the 
Algonquin stock, originally coming perhaps from 
north of the Great Lakes, later settling on the 
Cheyenne Paver in Wyoming, and as far south a«« 
the Arkansas. From 1861 to 1867 the government 
had frequent wars and other troubles with them. 
They are now divided into noithern and southern 
gioups, the former in Montana, the latter in Okla- 
homa. They number about 3000. 

Cheyne^ Geobge, physician, was horn in 1671 
at Methlick, in«* Aberdeenshire, and, after studying 
at Edinburgh under Pitcairn, started a London 
pi-actice in 1702, in which year he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Full living made him 
enormously fat (thirty-two stone weight), as well 
as asthmatic, but from a strict adherence to a milk 
and vegetable diet he derived so much benefit that 
he recommended it in all the later of his dozen 
medical treatises, which included A New The<yry 
of Fevers { 1701 ) ; Fhilosophieal Principles of 
Natural Religion (1705); Essay of Health and 
Long Life (1725), and The English Malady, a 
Treatise on Nervom Disorders (1733). Cheyne 
died at Bath, 13th April 1743. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, one of England’s fore- 
most Old Testament scholars, was born in London, | 
18th September 1841. Educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, Worcester College, Oxford, and Gdttin- 
geu, he became Fellow of Balliol College in 1 868. He 
was rector of Tendring in Essex from 1881 to 1885, 
and in 1885-1908 was Oriel professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and Canon 
of Rochester. He was a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company, and was joint-editor of 
Encyclopoedia Biblica (1899-1903). A critic 
of ripe scholarship and remarkable clearness in ex- 
position, he allowed his later work to be marred by 
the extent to which he developed Winckler’s theory 
of a conquest of Israel by Jerahmeel (a North 
Amman nation); to which he found in the Old 
Test^ent constant allusions wilfully obscured by 
copyists or redactors. He died on 16th February 
months aftei- publishing his last work. 
His chief books are The Prophecies M Isaiah ( 1880- 
ol); E9!posiliox^ of Jerertv$ah a/na Lamentations 


(1883); Booh of Psalms (1888); Introduction to 
Isaiah (1895) ; Isaiah (revised text and translation, 
1897-99). 

Chtiatfsg^arh is the south-east division of the 
Central Provinces of India, with an area, excluding 
feudatoiy states, of 53,158 sq. m. and a pop. of 
over 5,000,000. It is mainly a vast, fertile, giain- 
piodncing plateau. Raipur is the capital. 

Chiabrera, Gabbiello, an Italian poet, born 
at Savona, 8th June 1552. He was educated at 
Rome under the care of his uncle, after whose death 
he entered the service of Cardinal Cornaro, but w^as 
obliged to leave it for revenging himself upon a 
Roman nobleman who had wronged him. He 
married at fifty, and after an easy and well-^ient 
life, died at eighty-five, 14th October 1637. Chia- 
brera’s poeticsS faculty blossomed late. An en- 
thusiastic student of Greek, he conceived a great 
admiration of Pindar, and strove not unsuccessfully 
to imitate him. He was not less happy in catching 
the naif and pleasant spirit of Anacreon ; his caii- 
zonette being distinguished for their ease and 
elegance, whSe his Lettere Famigliari was the first 
attempt to introduce the poetical epistle into 
Italian literature. Chiahrera also wrote several 
epics, bucolics, and dramatic poems. Collections 
of his lyrics, under the title Rime, were published 
at Rome in 1718 (3 vols.), at Venice in 1737 (5 
vols.), and at Milan in 1807 (3 vols.). Prefixed is 
a naif hut interesting fragment of autobiography. 

Chia^na ( ancient Clanis ), a river of Central Italy, 
originally a tributary of the Tiber, watering the 
periectly level Val di Chiana, which its overflow 
{see Chiu SI) rendered once the most pestilential 
district of Italy. The bed was deepened in 1789- 
1816, and in 1823 extensive hydraulic works were 
undertaken for further improving the river-course, 
and for leading a northern branch, through canals, 
to the river Amo, a few miles below ^ezzo, the 
southern stream reaching the Tiber through the 
Paglia at Orvieto. The double stream is 60 miles 
long, and ^ to 1 mile broad ; and the district has 
since become one of the most fmitful in all Italy, 
Cbianti, an Italian mountain-range, in the 
province of Siena, clothed with olive and mulberry 
trees and vines ; the mountain gives name to an 
excellent red wine gi’own here. 

Chiapas, Las, a state of Mexico, on the l^aoific, 
adjoining Guatemala. Largely a part of the table- 
land of Central America, it enjoys a delicious* 
climate ; and where the navigable Ilio Chiapas cuts 
through the middle of the plateau, the valleys are 
among the most fertile portions of the republic, 

I although the country is still almost evenrwhere 
clothed with primeval forest. Area, 27,527 squaie 
miles ; po]). 420,000, chiefly aborigines. Capital, 
Tuxtla- Gutierrez. Near Palenque, one of its 

towns, are most extensive and magnificent ruins. 
See Mayas. 

Chiaramoilte, a town of Sicily, 30 miles W. 
of Syracuse, with trade in wine ; pop. 10,000. 

Chia'ri, a town of Lombardy, 13 miles W. of 
Brescia, with manufactures of silk. Once strongly 
fortified, it is memorable for the victory of the 
Austrians, under Prince Eugene, over the French 
and Spaniards, under Villerox, 2d September 1701. 

Chiar-OSCU'ro (Ital.), an artistic term, com- 
posed of two Italianr^ words, the one of which, 
signifies light, the other darkness or shadow. But 
chiar-oscuro signifies neither light nor shadow; 
neither is it adequately describe by saying that 
it is the art of disposing of both the lights and 
shadows in a picture, so long as either is regarded 
apait from the other. It is rather the art of 
representing light m shadow and shadow in Ugffy 
so that the p^s represented in shadow shall still 
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have the clearness and warmth of those in light, 
and those in light the depth and softness of those 
in shadov/. It is not the making of the one die 
softly and gradually away into the other, but the 
preservation of both in combination, as we con- 
stantly see it in nature, when the light is not the 
mere glare of the sun striking on a particular 
object, nor the shadow the entire absence of the 
influence of light. That the skilful treatment of 
chiar-oscuro is a matter of extreme difficulty is I 
plain enough from the very small number of artists 1 
who ever attain to it. Still, it is a branch of art | 
without the mastery of which no painting can be 
successful in any department. It is as indispens- j 
able in portrait-painting as in the highest depart- 
ments of ideal arts j and though a just and even a 
loftj conception of the subject may be distinctly 
indicated by attention to form alone, it is im- 
possible that its realisation can ever be satisfac- 
torily accomplished by any one who has not 
mastered this most subtle mode of handling coloui-s. 
The only mode by which a knowledge of chiar- 
oscuro can be attained, so as to apply it to 
practice, is by studying it as exhibited in the 
works of such painters as Titian, Eubens, Eem- 
brandt, and Correggio. 

€hiastolite 9 a variety of the mineral Anda- 
lusite (q.v.). 

Chia'vari, an episcopal town and port of Italy, 
20 miles ESE. of Genoa by rail, with manufactmes 
of light chaiis, lace, &c., and fisheries ; pop. 15,000. 

CMavenna^ a town of Lombardy, beautifully 
situated to the north of the Lake of Como, on the 
way to the Spliigen Pass ; pop. 4500. 

Cliilbcha* See Colombia. 

CMca, a dyestuff giving an orange-red colour 
to cotton. It is obtained by boiling the leaves of 
a species of Bignonia [B, chica), a climber of the 
banks of the Cassiquiaie and the Orinoco. The 
IncMans use it for painting their bodies. See 
Bignoniace.®.— Chica, or Chioha, is also the 
name of a kind of beer made from Maize (q.v.), 

ChicacolCf a town of the district of Ganjam, 
in the Madras province, on the Langnliya Eiver, 
567 miles NE. of Madras by the Grand Trunk Eoad. 
For many years it was a military station, and had 
a reputation for muslins. Pop. 18,000. 

CllicagO (pronounced Shelcahgo)^ the second 
city of the United States, is situated in the north- 
east corner of the state of Illinois, about the 
fork and mouth of the Chicago Eiver, on the 
west shore and near the head of Lake Michigan, 
and is distant about 700 miles from New York 
in a direct line. The city is divided by the river 
and its branches into north, south, and west 
‘sides,’ which are connected with each other by 
over sixty bridges, and two tunnels for vehicles 
and passengers. The frontage to the lake extends 
to over 25 miles. 

Joliet and Marquette visited the place in 1673, 
and a mde church was erected by the latter in the 
following year. At a subsequent date the French, 
in extending their possessions to New Orleans, 
built a fort here, which w^as afterwards abandoned. 
In 1795 the Indians, who had been very trouble- 
some, agreed to a treaty whereby they, among 
other things, ceded to the government ‘ one piece 
of land, six miles square, at the mouth of the 
Chekajo Eiver, emptying into the south-west end 
of Lake Michigan, where a fort formerly stood ; ’ 
and near the mouth of the river ‘ Fort Dearborn ’ 
was built in 1804. The history of Chicago as a city 
dates fiom 1837, when it was incorporated, with a 
population within its limits of 4170. In 1840 the 
first census was taken, the inhabitants numbering 
4853. In 1845, however, these figures were nearly 


trebled, the statistics showing 12,088. Since that 
time the city has made prodigious strides in extent 
and in the acquisition of wealth. From a small 
trading village it has expanded into a great 
metropolis, ranking, in the United States, second 
only to New York. It is the largest grain maiket 
in the world ; and more hogs are killed, and more 
pork, bacon, and lard shipped, than in and from 
any other two cities on the continent. Its rapid 
growth has continued, and in 1890 the population 
was 1,099,850; in 1900 it was 1,698,575; in 1910, 
2,185,283; in 1920, 2,701,705, 

The site for such a city was anything but entic- 
ing, the land in places being barely on a level vith 
the lake ; but thoroughfares weie gradually raised 
from 8 to 12 feet, and the suriounding lots progress- 
ively filled in. Now Chicago has some of the finest 
streets (laid out uith mathematical regulaiity ; cf. 
map ) in all America, notably Michigan Avenue and 
Drexel Boulevard. The cable-car railway system, 
formerly used, has been replaced by the electric- 
motor system. Among the public buildings of 
Chicago, many of them noted for their architectural 



beauty, are the Board qf Trade building, of granite, 
with a towel, rising 304 feet from the street-level; 
the county court-house and city hall, a structure 
of Siluiian limestone and Maine granite; the 
criminal court and county jail ; the United States 
custom-house and post-office; the Art Institute 
building ; the Field Museum in Jackson Park, with 
a valuable natural history collection ; the Chicago 
Historical Society ; the Academy of Sciences ; the 
Masonic Temple; the Auditorium, a public hall, 
with a seating capacity of 7500 ; the University 
Club, the finest example of Gothic architecture 
in the United States ; the Coliseum, the meeting- 
place of the many conventions for which Chicago 
IS a centre; many theatres, music-halls, and 
hotels, some palatial in size and appointments; 
the Cook County Hospital, with accommodation for 
800 patients ; several other hospitals, and numeious 
orphan asylums and other benevolent institutions. 
Chicago is also a city of church buildings— over 
300 of all denominations — many of them fine 
specimens of ecclesiastical architecture. Many of 
the office buildings are enormously tall, accessible in 
the upper stories by elevators ; these ‘ sky-scrapers ’ 
are built on the steel-frame system, the brick walls 
not actually serving as a support. Dwelling-houses 
are also built of iron or steel fiUed in with brick. 
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The height of buildings is limited to 260 feet. 
Many of the poorer suburbs consist almost wholly 
of mean wooden houses. Besides several high 
schools, there are a large number of public schools. 
The Chicago University, founded in 1892, and 
housed in a grand range of granite buildings, be- 
tween Jackson Park and Washington Park, has 
an endowment of over 150,000,000 (largely given by 
John D. Rockefeller). The telescope of its obser- 
vatoiy (Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, Wis- 
consin), costing $750,000, has an aperture of 40 
inches (as compared with the 36 inches of that 
in the Lick Observatory). There are also medical 
and commercial colleges; the North-western Uni- 
versity, under Methodist government, partly at 
Evanston, 12 miles to the north of the centre of the 
city, partly in Chicago itself ; schools in law, den- 
tistry, and the fine arts ; and several religious 
seminaries in the city and its suburbs. The public 
library is one of the largest in the United States ; 
while the Newberry Free Library, founded in 1888 
by a legacy of $2,000,000, and the John Crerar 
Library, of scientific books, have each about half a 
million volumes. The Chicago Historical Society 
has a fine collection of Americana. 

The park system is of remarkable extent and 
beaut:jr; it embraces Linft)ln Park, with fine 
zoological collection, on the lake shore to the 
north, Jackson Park to the south, and several 
other large parks; by means of magnificent con- 
necting boulevards, extending to some 80 miles, 
the park system all but encircles the city. Among 
other open spaces are large cemeteries, beautifully 
laid out, besides hundreds of smaller parks and 
squares, and a number of driving-parks. There is 
also a Forest Preserve District of over 20,000 acres 
outside the city. The water-supply system is con- 
sidered to be the finest of any in the country, with 
tunnels running 4 miles out into Lake Michigan. 
The sewerage of the city is emptied, by a canal 
connecting the Chicago and Illinois rivers, into the 
Mississippi, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
the garbage is di^*>osed of by fire. 

Economically Chicago is situated in the very 
heart of one or the wond’s most fertile valleys, and 
at the natural cross-roads between the industrial 
east and the agricultural west, the ore-producing 
north and cotton-growing south. It is to the ex- 
ploitation of this favourable position, by the develop- 
ment of transport facilities by rail and water, that 
the prodigious growth of the city must be traced. 
Fully one- third of the railroad system of the United 
States centres in Chicago — the greatest railway 
centre of the world. But the ^reat waterway by 
Lake Michigan and its connections is unquestion- 
ably of most importance for the prosperity of the 
city. Most of the lake- vessels, though they are 
often large and handsome craft, dhFer considerably 
in build and rig from sea-going vessels. In 1888 
a steamer from London direct lauded her cargo at 
this citv. This was the first event of the kind, 
although sailing-vessels had previously cleared 
thence for European ports. 

In the city are the Union Stock-yards, established 
in 1866, the largest live-stock market in the world, 
occupying 400 acres of land. There is an enormous 
business in canned meats of all kinds. Chicago is 
also the leading grain market of the world, and 
has unequalled facilities for handling, storing, and 
marketing this produce. Across the lake lie the 
immense * pineries ’ of the states of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, whence the Chicago market is mainly 
with lumber, the transactions in whicn 
exceed those of any other city. The manufactures 
of the city indude nearly every conceivable variety 
of production, frotn a child’s toy to the largest 
steam-enOTue, and in almost all Chicago holds a 
commanding position. 


Chicago is a highly cosmopolitan city At the 
census of 1920 the number of native-born was 
2,300,000, and 400,000 were foreign-born. Of the 
native-born about half are of foreign parentage ; 
of the foreign-born the most numerous are Germans, 
Iidsh, Bohemians, Poles, Swedes, Norwegians, Eng- 
lish and Scots, French, Canadians, Russians, &c. 
The negroes numbered 30,000 in 1900, 109,000 in 
1920. Whereas the area in 1887 was 36*7 square 
miles, it had in 1900 increased to 190, in 1920 to 200. 

The water-supply of Chicago is obtained, as 
above stated, from Lake Michigan, and to pieserve 
it from pollution by drainage, which had hitherto 
gone into the lake, a drainage canal was constructed. 
The canal extends from the south hianch of the 
Chicago River, about 5 miles from the lake, to 
Joliet, where it joins the Des Plaines River, one 
of the head-streams of the Illinois River, a total 
distance of 40 miles from the lake. By di edging 
the current of the river has been reversed, so 
that the water runs from the lake, and the whole 
directed into the canal. The canal varies in width 
from 160 feet to 300 feet, with a minimum depth of 
water of 22 feet. It was opened in January 1900. 
It was made of a size suitable for ship navigation, so 
that when the Illinois River was improved, access to 
the sea through the Mississippi should be obtained. 

What is known as the great fire, which broke 
out on Sunday, 7th OctoW 1871, destioyed a 
total area, including streets, of nearly 3^ sq. m. ; 
about 17,450 buildings were burned, 98,500 persons 
rendered homeless, and some 200 lives sacrificed, the 
total money loss being estimated at $190,000,000. 
As a result of this disaster, when this central por- 
tion was rebuilt, brick, iron, and stone stiuctiires 
were erected, and stone pavements also were sub- 
stituted for wood. Another conflagration, on 14tli 
July 1874, destroyed about $4,000,000 worth of 
property, including over 600 houses, mostly frame 
shall ties. On the evening of 4th May 1886 occun ed 
the ‘ Haymarkeb Massacre,’ in whicli eight police- 
men were killed and sixty maimed by a dynamite 
bomb thrown by an anarchist from among a crowd 
of labour agitators Fatal race riots occurred in 
1919. Much has been done of late years in leform 
of the administration. 

€Mcha, See Maize. 

Chichele, or Chicheley, Henry ( 1362 ?-l443 ), 
a great archbishop of Canterbury in the time of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. 

Chieh^n Itza, one of over fifty ruined towns 
in the Mexican state of Yucatdn, a few miles 
WSW. of Valladolid, with temples, &c. 

Chichester, a municipal borough and episcopal 
city in Sussex, 17 miles ENE. of Portsmouth, 
and 28 W, of Brighton. It stands on a plain 
between an arm of the sea and the South Downs, 
which rise gently on the north. It is well built, 
and has wide streets. The two main streets cross 
at right angles, and meet in an elaborate eight- 
sided market-cross {circa 1500). Within the sub- 
urbs the city is surrounded by an ancient wall, 
li mile in circuit, with some semicircular bastions, 
and now a promenade under the shade of elms. 
The cathedral, erected in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, on the site of a wooden one founded 1108, 
and burned 1114, measures 410 by 131 feet, with a 
spire 277 feet high (rebuilt 1865-66, after its fall in 
1861), and a detached bell- tower or campanile, 120 
feet, the only structure of the kind retained by an 
English cathedral. The aisles are double — a mode 
of construction elsewhere seen only in Manchester 
Cathedral and in some parish churches. The choir, 
lady-chapel, and cloisters offer interesting features. 
The bishop’s palace is supposed to nave been 
' erected on the site of a Roman villa. Chichester 
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has ten parish churches, a niarkefc-house and corn 
exchange, guildhall (formed out of the chapel of 
tlm Franciscan monastery), council-house, a theo- 
logical college ( 1872), and several other educational 
establishments. The chief trade is in agricultural 
produce and live-stock. Wool - stapling, malting, 
brewing, and tanning are also carried on. Pop. 
(1851) 8662; (1921) 12,410. From the time of 
Edward I. till 1867. Chichester returned two mem- 
bers, and till 1885 one. The port of Chichester, 

2 miles to the south-west of the city, is situated 
on a deep inlet of the English Channel, of about 
8 square miles, and is connected with Chichester 
by a canal. Chichester was probably the Roman 
Regnnm, and has afforded Roman remains — as a 
mosaic pavement, coins, urns, and an inscription 
of the dedication of a temple to Neptune and 
Minerva. Regnmn was taken and partly destroyed 
by the South Saxons. It was soon after rebuilt 
by Cissa, their king, and called Cissanceaster, or 
Cissa’s (^amp. It was for some time the capital 
of the kingdom of Sussex. The South Saxon see 
was removed by Stigand fiom Selsey to Chichester 
towards the close of the 11th century. Among 
its bishops have been Reginald Pecock, Lancelot 
Andrews, Henry King, John Lake, and Simon 
Patrick. In December 1642 the royalists of Chi- 
chester surrendeied to the parliamentarians after 
an eight days’ siege. They recaptured the city 
in the December of 1643, but had again to sur- 
render to Waller a month later after a siege of 
seventeen davs. Chillingworth, a prisoner of war, 
died in Chichester, and lies buried in the cathedral, 
where William Collins, a Chichester man, has a 
monument. See works by Willis ( 1861 ), Stephens, 
Swainson, Corlette (1902). 

Cllickadlee {Parus montanns or atricapillus), 
a North American titmouse, of sober black and ! 
gray plumage, and lively active habit. It is fond 
of pine-trees, feeds on insect larvae, has a hardy 
constitution, and remains thiough tlie winter. Its 
cheerful song is echoed in one of Emerson’s poems. 
See Titmouse. 

Chickahom'iny^ a river of Virginia, which 
flows within 5 miles of Richmond, and enters the 
James, after a south-easterly course of 90 miles. 
Four battles were fought near its banks in June 
1862. 

Chickamaugay a tributary of the Tennessee 
River, rising in Georgia, and flowing north-west 
into Tennessee, in which state the Confederate 
General Bragg defeated Rosecians in a battle 
fought" oil the banks of the stream, 19th and 20th 
September 1863 

CMckaree is a name given to the red, pine, or 
Hudson Bay squirrel. See Squirrel. 

CkickasaWy a tribe of Indians, allied to the 
Cherokees (q.v,), formerly occup;^ing the northern 
parts of Alabama and Mississippi, but now settled 
in Oklahoma. They number about 11,000. 

Chicken-poXf a contagious febrile disease, 
chiefly of children, bearing some resemblance to 
a very mild form of Smallpox (q.v.). Chicken- 
pox is distinguished by an eruption of vesicles or 
blebs, which rarely become pustular or yellow, and 
leave only a very slight encrustation, which falls 
off in a few days, leaving little or none of the 
marking or pitting which is such a prominent 
feature in smallpox. From its vesicular character 
it has been called the crystal pock. It has been 
argued that chicken-pox is, in fact, only smallpox 
modified by previous vaccination, but this opinion, 
though maintained on good authority, is not 
accepted by most medical men. It is a disease 
of little or no danger, the fever being often hardly 
perceptible, and never lasting long. 


Chick Pea {Oicer), a genus of the vetch tiibe 
of Leguminosae. The common chick ^ pea ( C, 
arictinum) is an annual IJ to 2 feet high, of a 
stiff upright habit, covered with glandular liaiis, 
with inflated pods containing a few angular and 
wrinkled peas. It is largely cultivated in southern 
Euiope and in many parts of the East, and hence 
occurs frequently also as a weed in cornfields. It 
is also grown in Spanish America. Large quan- 
tities of the peas are exported from British India 
under the name of gram, now well known in com- 
merce; but the name is extended to other East 
Indian kinds of pulse. The peas are used as food, 
either boiled or roasted, and are the most common 
parched pulse of the East. They are a notable 
article of Spanish and Fiench cookery ; wdiile their 
importance in Roman times is evidenced by the 
pjirase fricti ciceris emptor (‘buyer of roasted 
chick peas’) as a conversational equivalent for a 
poor fellow. Its cultivation extends as far as 
southern Germany ; but in the climate of Biitain 
it is found too tender to be profitable. The herbage 
affords fodder, and the seeds are one of the occa- 
sional substitutes for coffee. In summer weather 
drops exude from this plant, which, on drying, 
leave crystals of almost pure oxalic acid. The too 
free and prolonged use of chick peas as food is 
believed to be liable to become the cause of 
dangerous and obstinate forms of disease. 

CMckweed, one of the most common weeds 
of gardens and cultivated fields, is a species of 
stitchwort or starwort, a genus ( Stellaria ) of plants 
of the natural order Caryophyllaceoe, having a calyx 



Greater Stitchwort {Stellairia HolosUa). 


of five leaves, five deeply cloven petals, ten stamens, 
three styles, and a many-seeded capsule opening 
with six teeth. The species ar*e numerous, and 
several are very common in Britain, annual and 
perennial plants, with weak stems and white 
flowers, which in some are minute and in others 
are large enough to be very ornamental to woods 
and hedge-banks, as in the Wood Starwort {8, 
nemorv/m) and the Greater Starwort {S. Holostea). 
Common Chickweed is a native of most parts of 
Europe and of Asia, appearing during the colder 
months even on the plains of India; an annual, 
with a weak procumbent stem and ovate leaves, 
veiy variable ; some of the smaller varieties in 
dry sunny situations sometimes puzzling young 
botanists from having no petals or only five or 
three instead of ten stamens ; but always char^ter- 
ised by having the stem curiously marked with a 
line of hairs, which at each pair of leaves changes 
from one side to another, and in four changes com- 
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pletes the circuit of the stem. The leaves of chick- 
weed alFord a fine instance of the sU&p of plants, 
closing up on the young shoots at night. Chickweed 
is a good substitute for spinach or greens, although 
generally little regarded except as a troublesome 
weed, or gathered only by the poor to make poul- 
tices, for which it is very useful, or for feeding 
cage-birds, which are very fond of its leaves and 
seeds. A number of species of a nearly allied 
genus, Cerastium, also bear the name of Chick- 
weed, or Mouse -ear Chickweed. Chickweed- 
wintergreen is Trientalis. 

CMclana, a pretty town of Andalusia, Spain, 
12 miles SE of Cadiz, with a notable bull-ring, 
vineyards, and mineral baths ; pop. 12,000. 

Chiclayo^ a town of Peru, 12 miles SE. of 
Lambayeque, is the centre of a valuable sugar 
district; pop. 13,000. • 

Chicle* See Chewing-gum, Sapodilla Plum. 
€hic'opee« a city of Hampden county, Massa- 
chusetts, on the east bank of the Connecticut 
River, 4 miles N. of Springfield, with manufactures 
of cottons, firearms, hardware, and motor-cars. 
Pop., including the manufacturing village of Chico- 
pee Falls, 36,000. 

Chicory, or Succory {Cichorium), a genus of 
Compositae ( sub-order Ligulifiorae ), 'with few species, 
all herbaceous perennials, with spreading branches 
and milky juice, natives of Europe and West Asia. 

The Common 
Chicory or Suc- 
cory (C. Inty- 
hus) is wild in 
England and 
most parts of 
Europe, grow- 
ing in way- 
sides, borders 
of fields, (fee. 
It has a long 
carrot -like 
root, externally 
of a dirty or 
brownish- 
yellow colour, 
and white 'with- 
in. The stem 
rises 1 to 3 feet, 
the leaves re- 
sembling those 
of the dan- 
delion; the 
flower -heads 
are sessile, ax- 
illary, large (1 
to IJ ipch), 
and beautiful, 
generally blue, more rarely pink or white. Chicory 
is pretty extensively cultivated, both in England 
and on the continent of Europe, as also m Cadi- 
fomia, for its roots, while its herbage is good food 
for cattle. The blanched leaves are sometimes used 
as salad, and are readily procured in "winter by 
placing the roots in a box with a little earth in a 
cehar. To this genus belongs also the Endive ( q. v. ). 

Chicory has been used as a substitute for coffee, 
or to mix with coffee, for at least a century. The 
roots are pulled up, washed, cut into small pieces, 
and dried on a kiln, which leaves a shriveUed mass 
not more than one-fourth the weight of the original 
If/ is then roasted in heated iron cylinders, 
wMch are kept revol'vdngas in coffee-roasting, during 
wlmh it los^ 25 to 30 pei* cent, of its weight, and 
evolv^ at the same tune a disagreeable odour, 
wimed gingerbread. An improvement 
to the chicory during roasting is the addition of 
Z lb, or lard or butter for every cwt. of chicory. 


Chicory ( Cichonum Intyhus ) : 
ft, single flower ; a separate floret. 


which communicates to it much of the lustre and 
general appearance of coffee. It is then hand- 
picked, to remove chips of wood, stones, &c. , and is 
reduced to powder, and sold separately as chicory 
powder, or is added to ordinary ground-coffee, and 
is sold as a mixture. Chicory contains a good deal 
of sugar, but otherwise does not serve to supply the 
animal economy with any useful ingredient. It 
gives off a deep brown colour* to water when an 
infusion is made, and hence its main use in coffee. 
Some people dislike the taste of chicory, and when 
largely used, it has a tendency to produce diarrhoea ; 
but many people prefer to use coffee mixed with 
chicory owing partly to the taste it communicates, 
but mainly to the appearance of strength which it 
gives to the coffee. See Adulteration. 

Chief, in Heraldry, an ordinary consisting 
of the upper part of the field cut 
off by a horizontal line. It is 
generally made to occupy one-third 
of the area of the shield. The 
expression ‘in chief’ means not on 
a chief, but that the charge is borne 
in the upper part of the shield. 

Chief-justice* See Justice In Chief. 
(Lord Chief). 

Chiem-See, a lake of Upper Bavaria, the 
largest in the countiy, lies about 40 miles SE. of 
Munich, at an elevation of 1650 feet above the sea, 
with a length of 12 miles, a breadth of 7, and a 
greatest depth of 512 feet. Its surplus water is 
clischaiged by the Alz into the Inn. 

Chieug mai, chief town of northern Siam, in 
Chieng Mai state, on the river Meping, is the centie 
of the teak trade ; iiop. 50,000. 

Chieri, a town of northern Italy, 9 miles SE. 
of Turin, with some fine churches, and silk, cotton, 
and linen manufactures ; pop. 15,000. 

. Chieti, an archiepiscopal city of Italy, beau- 
tifully situated on a hill near the Pescara, 43 miles 
E. of Aquila, and only 8 from the Adriatic. It has 
a fine Gothic cathedral, a lyceum, and a tlieatie, 
and produces cloth, asphalt, &c. Pop. 29,000. The 
town stands on the site of the ancient Teate of the 
Romans, many of the remains of which aie still 
visible. In 1524 Cardinals Caraffa and Cajetan 
founded here the order of the Theatines. 

Chiif-chaff {Sylvia Kippolais), a small species 
of warbler, of very wide distribution. It is common 
in the south of Europe, and arrives in Britain in 
early spring as a summer visitor, but does not reach 
Scotland. Its general colour is brown ; th^ under 
parts lighter. It is a very sprightly little bird; 
but its song consists merely of a frequent repetition 
of two notes resembling the syllables chiff-chaff'. 
It is also called the Lesser Pettychaps. Phyllo- 
scopus tristis is sometimes called the Siberian Chiff- 
chaff, See Whitethroat. 

€Mgi, a princely Italian family, whose founder 
was Agostino Chim (died 1512), of Siena, who in 
Rome became banker to the popes, and was noted 
for his pomp and encouragement of art. See 
Cugnoni^s Agostino Ghigi il Magnifico (Rome, 
1881 ).— A descendant, Fabio Chigi, occupied the 
papal throne as Alexander VII. ( 1655-67 ).— Flavio 
Chigi, bom in 1810, was till 1848 in the papal 
guard, and then became Bishop of Mira in partibus, 
nuncio at Munich, and till 1873 at Paris, and died 
a cardinal, 16th February 1885. The head of the 
family is Prince of Campagnano and Duke of 
Ariccia, and is also hereditary marshal of the 
Conclave. 

ChignectO Bay* an inlet at the head of the 
Bay of Fundy. Ifc separates Nova Scotia from New 
Bmnswick, is 30 miles long and 8 broacL and has 
an isthmus 14 miles wide, with an unfinished and 
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jibandoned ship-railway { 1889 ) between it and the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. 

Chiton (Fr., originally the ‘nape of the 
neck'), a general term for the long back hair of 
women when gathered up and folded into a roll on 
the back of the head and neck. Padded and 
powdered, it was a common mode of the 18th 
century ; in ^ 1866 it reappeared, and with the 
generous assistance of false hair attained such 
ungraceful proportions as by 1875 brought about its 
dismissal. 

OCliigoe^ or Jigger {Sarcqpsylla joenetrans), a 

f enus of flea, somewhat smaller than the familiar 
'ulex, and without its jumping leg’s. It is an 
American pest, found for about 30 degrees on each 
side of the equator, but especially abundant in the 
West Indies and in the north of South America. 
It is found also in the West African coast region. 


and there are numerous rivers. The state is betiiei 
adapted for stock-raising than for agncultuie; 
the fertile districts are mainly confined to the 
valleys and river-courses. Cotton is grown in the 
south. The silver-mines were forcentiuies among 
the richest in Mexico, and though many are now 
abandoned, mining is still the chief industiy. — The 
capital. Chihuahua, 225 miles S. of El Paso by rail, 
rises like an oasis in the desert, among loses an(l 
orange-groves, and lias an imposing cathedial (1717 ■ 
89) and an aqueduct 3 miles long. Pop. 30,000. 

Ohikislar^ a small port in Russian Tuikestaii, 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian, north ot the 
mouth of the river Atrek. 

Cliilas, a village in the NW. Frontier Piovince 
of India on the left hank of the Indus. It is of 
considerable militavy importance in connection 
with the Kashmir -Gilgliit route, and a British 
force occupied it in 1893. 




ChigOQ {Sarcopsylla penetrans) : ! 

a, male . 6, gravid female. 

One of its many names — ^the ‘sand-flea* — ^indicates 
its favourite haunt among sand. It seems always 
to keep near the abodes of men. The males and 
immature females live like other fleas on chance 
bites, and relish of course the blood of animals as 
well as of man. It is the impregnated female which 
is the chief trouble. Like many other animals it 
seeks a safe and quiet breeding-place. This is 
found under the skin of animals, on the feet or 
under the toe-nails of man. There the minute 
creature swells up enormously, attaining under the 
pressure of the growing eggs the size of a pea. 
Respiratory communication with the outer world is 
kept up by an air-hole at the posterior end. In less 
than a week the eggs are ready to he liberated, for 
the larvse are not parasitic. The mother-animal 
has meanwhile undergone a marked degeneration, 
the internal organs being much squeezed and 
atrophied by the growth of the ova. The entrance 
of the female chigoe is marked by a tmgling and 
itching sensation, hut if the development be 
allowed quietly to proceed no evil results seem 
to follow. Pressure and premature attempts to 
isolate the intruder may, however, lead to ulcera- 
tion. Its evil effects seem to have been exaggerated. 
When the development of eggs has been completed, 
the entire animal with its progeny may he gently 
removed, and in this operation the West Indian 
negresses are experts. Wa;Shing with tohacco- 
jnice is also resorted to, and the leaves are some- 
times pressed on the feet as a preventive. 

Chigwell, ^ village of Essex, on the border of 
Hainamt Forest, 13 miles NE. of London. Its 
‘Maypole Inn’ is familiar to readers of Bamahy 
Budge; and it has a grammar-school, founded by 
Samuel Harsnet, Archbishop of York, in 1629, and 
improved and enlarged since 1871. Penn was a 
pupil. 

Chiliuahliay the largest state of Mexico, 
bounded on the N. and NE. by New Mexico and 
Texas, has an area of 90,000 sq. m., and a popula- 
tion of 400,000. In the east, extending into Coahuil a 
and Durango, is the Bol$6n> de Mapimi, a vast desert 
of sand and alkali plains, now largely cultivated ; 
in the south and west the suiface is mountainous, 


Chilblains are localised inflammations of the 
skin which occur in cold weather, and affect the 
parts farthest fiom the centre of the circulation — 
viz. the hands and feet, more rarely the ears or 
nose. They are at first bright red, but as they dis- 
appear assume a purplish tinge. Sometimes they 
break and give rise to ulcei*s, which are slow to 
heal. They occur most frequently in young people, 
affect women more often than men, and aie gener- 
ally associated with weak health and a sluggish 
circulation. They are often extremely initable 
and painful, especially when the affected part has 
been chilled, and is quickly warmed again. In 
their treatment, regard must be had to the general 
health; good feeding, exercise, and tonics should 
he prescribed. It is very important that tight 
shoes, gloves, garters, and bracelets should be 
avoided; and that the affected parts should he 
warmly covered when exposed to the open air. 
Locally, when the skin is whole, some stimulating 
agent answers best; tincture of iodine, spirit of 
camphor, or mustard applied moist and rubbed till 
it diies. If the skin oe very tender, collodion 
painted over it is useful. Broken chilblains should 
be dressed with resin ointment or boracic ointment 
on lint or painted mth friar’s balsam. 

Child. See Birth, Fcetus, Foundling, Hlr- 
EDiTv, Infants (Feeding of), Man; for legal 
standing, see Age, Parent and Child, Guardian, 
Heir, Infant, Kin (Next of]l; see also Abduc- 
tion, Children, Factory Acts, Hygiene, 
Illegitimacy, Insurance, Infanticide. 

Child,, Francis James, the most learned of 
ballad editors* was horn in Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 1, 1825. He graduated at Harvard in 
1846, and was an instructor there for some time in 
the department of mathematics, and afterwards in 
that of rhetoric. After a year or two spent in 
Europe, he was in 1851 appointed to the chair of 
Rhetoric at Harvard, whiAi he exchanged in 1876 
for that of Anglo-Saxon and Earty En^sh Liteia- 
ture. His first work was Four Old Plays (1848); 
hut more important were his annotated edition 
of Spenser (5 vols. Boston, 1855), and of the 
English arid Scottish Ballads (8 vols. Boston, 1857- 
59), in a great American series of ‘ British Poets.’ 
The latter was at once recognised as the best 
collection of Scotch and Eu^ish ballad poetry — 
a place which it lost only on the completion of the 
great comparative collection by the same editor 
( 10 parts, Boston, 1882-97 ), This may be accepted 
as the final work on its subject, as it contains 
all the versions and variants collected from all 
sources, wMle the introductions to each ballad are 
masterpieces of lumiuousness and learning. An 
Edition de lum in form, and singularly free 'from 
typographical and other errors, this work will con- 
tone to he indispensable to all serious studeofts of 
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popular poetry. Piofessor Child al^ contributed 
some valuable notes to Hales and 
piint of Bishop Peicy’s folio manascnpt (186i-b8). 
His ‘Obseivations on the Language of Chaucer 
and Gower,’ leprinted in Ellis’s Marly Mngmh 
Prommciation (1869), show a marvellous grasp of 
Middle English gi’amniar. He died 11th September 
1896. A one-volume edition of his Ballads, only 
slightly abridged, appeared in 1904. 
tChild^ Sir Josiah, writer on commerce, was 
born in 1630, the second son of a merchant of 
London. He himself made a fortune of £200,000 
as a navy victualler at Portsmouth and a dhector 
of the East India Company. In 1678 he was made 
a baronet, and he died 22d June 1699. His prin- 
cipal work is Brief Ohservations coneeming Trade 
and the Interest of Money (1668); a 3d edition 
(1690), much enlarged, is entitled A New Dis- 
course of Trade, and has as an appendix, ‘ A small 
Treatise against Usury.’ In this work he explams 
his plans for the relief and employment of the poor, 
including the substitution of districts or unions for 
parishes, and the com^iulsory transportation of 
paupers to the colonies. — His brother, Sir John 
C5hild, was governor of Bombay, where he died, 
4th February 1690. 

CMMenaas, or Holy Innocents’ Day (28th 
December), is observed in commemoration of the 
children killed by Herod. 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley ( 1827-96), 
bom in London, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and after seven years in Australia, sat 
as a Liberal for Pontefract 1860-85, and for South 
Edinhuigh 1886-92, and was First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1868-71, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in 1872-73, War Secretary in 1880-82, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1882-85, and Home 
Secretaiy in 1886. See Life by his son (1901). 

Childers, Robert C^sesar (1838-76), oriem 
talist, a cousin of H. C. B. Childers (j.v.), was 
born at Nice, held a civil service post in (^ieylon 
(1860-64), and in 1873 became Pali professor at 
University College, London. 

Childers, ^ Robert Erskine (1870-1922), son 
of the foregoing, was educated at Haileybuiy and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and served in the 
South African and European wars. He was secre- 
tary to the Irish delegates at the London Conference 
of 1921, but became a leader in the guerilla warfare 
against the treaty, and was executed by the Free 
State authorities. He was author of several hooks 
on warfare, and of The Biddle of the Sands (1903), 
a German invasion story. 

Children arenot inf requently grossly maltreated 
by parents, their natural protectors, and special 
legislation has been found necessary to secure their 
propel treatment. Tlie Factory Acts (q.v.), 
the Education Acts, the Reformate^ and Indus- 
trial Schools Acts, and a long series of modern 
statutes, culminating in the Children Act, 1908, 
which has incorporated and extended much of the 
former law on tne subject, are all evidence of this 
fact. The operations of Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children show in the strongest light 
the necessity for their action. The first societies 
of the kind were established in the United States. 
Liverpool in 1883, and London in 1884, followed 
this example. In 1885 the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children was incorporated 
by royal charten In Scotland there is a similar 
society with a distinct organisation. Many other 
agencies are also > engaged in similar work. The 
main objects of such societies are to further the in- 
children,*' to^ secure that they be sheltered 
prosecutions for cruelty, 
ihe Children Act, 1908, applies to children up to 
the age of fourteen, and to *young persons’ up to 


the age of sixteen. Under the act any person 
over the age of sixteen who, having the custody of 
a child or young person, wilfully assaults, ill-treats, 
neglects, or abandons it, in a manner likely to cause 
it unnecessary suffering or injury to its health, is 
guilty of a misdemeanour punishable with fine oi 
imprisonment, or with both. Neglect within the 
meaning of the act occurs when a parent or other 
peison legally liable to maintain the child fails to 
provide adequate food, clothing, medical aid, or 
lodging for the child, or when he, being unable to 
provide these, fails to take steps to procure them 
under the Poor Laws, so causing injury to the 
health of the child. Provision is made by the act 
for the care and maintenance of children against 
whom such offences have been committed. The 
act also contains elaborate provisions designed 
to protect children from the dangers of suffoca- 
tion, fire, and intoxication ; to discourage juvenile 
smoking in public places ; and to prevent the sale 
of cigaiettes to peisons under sixteen. Under the 
Licensing Act, 1910, it is an offence for the holder 
of a licence to sell any kind of intoxicating liquor 
to a child under fouiteen, for consumption on or off 
the premises, unless such liquor is sold or delivered 
in corked and sealed vessels for consumption off 
the premises only ; and it is also an offence to send 
such a child to obtain any such liquor unless in a 
corked or sealed vessel. The Chilaren’s Dangeious 
Performances Acts, 1879 and 1897, forbid the 
employment of any boy under sixteen, or any girl 
under eighteen, in any dangerous public exhibition 
or perfoimance. If the child is injured in such 
peiTormaiice, the employer can he prosecuted for 
assault. Further, under the Children ( Employm ent 
Abroad) Act, 1913, no parent or other custodian of 
a child or young person may cause or allow it to be 
sent out of the United Kingdom for the purpose 
of performing in public for profit, except with a 
magistrate’s licence, upon pain of heavy punish- 
ment. Other statutes impose restrictions on the 
employment of children. Thus it is an offence to 
cause children under certain age-limits to beg, sing, 
fiequent licensed premises, or to sing, play, or be 
exhibited at places of public amusement. Local 
authorities also are empowered to make by-laws 
as to the employment of children, their age, hours 
of work, and the nature of their employment, and 
as to street -trading, by young peisons under tho 
I age of sixteen. See also Abduction, Hygiene, 

! Infanticide. Infants (Feeding of). 

Childs^ George William, born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, 12tli May 1829, became clerk in a book- 
store in Philadelphia, by 1850 was head of a pub- 
lishing firm, and in 1864 founded the Puhlic Ledger. 
He died 2d February 1894. He devoted much of 
his wealth to beneficence, and he erected a memo- 
rial window in Westminster Abbey to Cowper and 
George Herbert, a monument to Leigh Hunt at 
Kensal Green, and a fountain to Shakespeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon. See his Becollections ( 1890 ). 

Chile (sometimes written Chili by English- 
speaking people), one of the republics of South 
America. It is situated on the west coast, and 
may be described as a long strip of territory lying 
between the summit of the Andes and the Pacific 
Ocean, extending from about the 18th parallel 
of south latitude to the southern extremity of 
Tierra del Fuego. It is bounded in the N. by 
Peru, E. by Bolivia and Argentine Republic, W 
and S. by the Pacific Ocean. By recent treaties 
the territory of Chile has been considerably ex- 
tended. After the war witn Bolivia and Peru 
(1879-81), Chile acquired the coast between 23° and 
25® S. claimed by Bolivia, and annexed the Peru- 
vian pi-ovince of Tarapaca. She also occupies the 
Peruvian provinces of Arica and Tacna, subject to 
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the payment of a war-indemnity by Peiu. In the 
south the disputed claims of Cliile and Argentina 
to Patagonia have been settled by Chile taking all 
territory and islands south of the 52d paiallel and 
west of 68“ 30' W. This includes the larger portion 
of Tierra del Fuego. The Strait of Magellan is by 
treaty considered neutral. The length of Chile is 
about 2500 English miles. Its breadth varies 
fioin 40 to 200 miles. The Andes extend in two 
paiallel lines tlironghout neaily the entire length 
of the countiy. Between these two laiiges of the 
‘ Cordillera ’ there is a central valley or tableland 
which attains its gieatest bieadth between 33“ and 
40® S. The streams in the north are of little 
importance, being mostly shallow brooks, which, 
after a short course, are licked up by the thirsty 
land ; in the south they are larger and more 
numerous, although most are navigable for only 
a few miles. The principal are the Maipu, which 
wateis the valley of Santiago ; the Maule ; the 
Biobio (<3[.v.), the largest river in the country: 
the Cautin, or Rio Imperial ; the Bueno ; and 
the Callecalle, or Rio de Valdivia (100 miles), the 
most important of all, because of the sheltered 
haiboiir at its mouth. In the south are also many 
deep lakes, such as Llanquilme (30 miles long by 
22 l)road) and Ranco (32 miles by 18). Mineral 
wateis, chiefly saline and sulphureous, aie abun- 
dant; the pii'ncipal spa is at ChilUn (q.v.). The 
most important islands are those constituting the 
province of Chiloe ( q. v. ) ; Juan Fernandez ( q. v. ) and 
Easter Island (q.v.) also belong to Chile. Owing to 
its great extension fiom north to south, Chile com- 
prises regions of very different nature and climate. 
The noith provinces, Tarapacd, Atacama, and pait 
of Coquimbo are arid, rainless districts, where the 
principal industry is mining and extraction of sodium 
nitrate. Great government irrigation schemes are 
entertained. The middle and southern provinces 
— Aconcagua, Valparaiso, Santiago, Colcha^ie, 
Curicd, Talca, Linares, Mdule, Nuble, Concepcidn, 
Arauco, Biobio, Valdivia, &c.— are agricultural and 
viticultural, and have valuable coalfields. Pata- 
gonia is densely wooded and sparsely inhabited. 
There are yet a few Indians. The climate of Chile 
is temperate. In the north it is moderately hot 
and rainless, but banks of clouds always hangover- 
head, and heavy dew falls at night. In the south 
it is diw for about eight months of the^ year, and 
rainy the other four. The temperature is remark- 
ably even and pleasant, and always cool at nights. 
The south wind blows fiercely during many days 
of summer, dry and cold ; the north wind brings 
heat, tempest, and rain ; other winds are unknown. 
In southern Chile generally the land is poor and 
of hardly any value for agriculture, which, indeed, 
is carried on in a very primitive fashion ; but the 
soil of the valleys, where large herds of cattle 
graze, is very fertile. Vines, also, grow well on 
tlie hillsides, and the wines of the country are 
superseding in Chile the French red wines. The 
Andes are almost everywhere visible, covered with 
perpetual snow. The highest peak is Aconcagua, 
22,867 feet. The aveiage height of the great range 
is 8000 feet. There are many volcanic peaks, 
mostly extinct — among them Tupungato, Desca- 
bezada. Chill An, Osonio, and Villa Rica. Chile is 
subject to frequent shocks of earthquake. In 1822 
tlie coast near Valparaiso was lifted permanently 
between 3 and 4 feet ; this elevation extended over 
100,000 sq. m. In 1835 Ooiicepcidu and Talcaluiano 
were destroyed by an earthquake which produced 
disaster all aver the southern provinces. In 1868 
and 1875 Iquique was destroyed. On 10th August 
1906 a severe shock left Valparaiso in ruins. In 
November 1922 Copia]^6 and Vallenar were over- 
thrown, the accompanying wave overwhelming part 
of Coquimbo, Chanaral, and other ports. 
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The population of Chile according to the ceiij-us 
of 1907 was 3,249,279, an increase of 222,000 since 
1885, making allowance for the new territories. 
In 1920 the population was given at 3,754,723. 
The number of foieign lesidents is about 150,000 
(10,000 British). The natives of Chile aie a mix- 
tuie of Spanish with the Araucanian Indians. In 
the upper classes the lace has been kept moie 
purely Spanish than in any other South Ameilcan 
country. The working -classes were once docile, but 
labour has raised its head of late. The recent con- 
stitutional changes have been in its favour. Wages 
aie still very low; but on estates labourers aie 
allowed a patch of land to cultivate for themselves. 
Since the acquisition of the teiiitoiy of the Aiau- 
canian Indians in 1881 the government has been 
anxious to attract European imiiiigiants, hut Biitish 
adventme in tliat direction has been deprecated. 
Manufactuies, propeily so called, aie confined to 
copper-smelting, sugar-refining, tanning, brewing, 
manufactures of soap and candles, luscuits, boots 
and shoes, woollens, flax, and nitrates. A special 
effort is being made to introduce new manufactur- 
ing industiies which will he protected by taiiff. 

The established religion of Chile is Roman 
Catholic, bub public opinion is very liberal, and all 
other religions are tolerated. Eifucation leceives 
much attention, and is gratuitous and at the cost 
of the state. Primary education was made com- 
pulsory in 1920. There are 3000 public elementary 
schools, with 500,000 pupils, besides many private 
schools ; but in spite of the elaborate educational 
apparatus, only some 60 per cent, of the population 
can read and write. There are two universities at 
Santiago ; normal, agricultural, and other colleges ; 
and a lyceum in every provincial capital. The 
language spoken in Chile is Spanish, but with many 
local woids of Indian origin. 

The value of imports in 1920 was £34,000,000, and 
of exports £58,000,000; most of the imports and 
exports represent trade with the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Mirieial products repre- 
sented five-sixths of the total expoits. The chief 
articles of export were nitrate and iodine, copper, 
silver, gold, manganese, hides, wool, wheat, and 
barley. The principal imports were cotton, woollen, 
and jute goods, iron, hardware, coal, machinery, 
timber, rice, sugar, earthenware, cement, paper, 
beer, glasswaie, kerosene, tallow, matches, tea 
and coffee. 

The railway system of Chile is well developed. 
A government broad-gauge line runs from Valpa- 
raiso to Santiago, crossing the coast-range of the 
Andes, and thence southwards through the central 
valley to Concepcidn, and through Araucania to 
Valdivia and Puerto Month This, with the narrow- 
gauge line to the north, forms the ‘Longitudinal 
Railway.’ A branch from the Valparaiso anti 
Santiago line also runs to Santa Rosa at the foot 
of the Andes, from which a line has been constructed, 
to unite with the Argentine railway system, vid the 
Uspallata Pass, which it crosses at the elevation 
of 9843 feet above sea-level by means of a tunnel 
6i miles in length. By means of this line there 
is through communication from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and by many it is argued that this 
is the shortest route from England to Australia. 
The length of tlie railway from Valparaiso to Buenos 
Aires is 880 miles. In the northern provinces there 
are several private railways. From Antofagasta and 
Aiica lines run to La Paz in Bolivia. 

The financial position of Chile is satisfactory 
enough, in spite of the various political crises to- 
which the country has been subjected, for its- 
natural resources have been a steady source of 
wealth. Official accounts are partly in gold pesos, 
partly in paper pesos. The public debt in 192i 
comprised an external debt of £26,700,000 and 
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$28,000,000, while there was an internal debt of 
231,600,000 paper and 164,400,000 gold pesos. The 
revenue of 1925 was stated at 138,600,000 gold 
and 216,700,000 paper pesos, and the expenditure 
at 66,000,000 and 472,700,000 respectively. The 
revenue is mainly derived from customs, especially 
the export duty on nitrate. The currency system 
of Chile was originally himetallic. From 1873 the 
obligation became of silver. A restricted bank- 
note issue stood at pan , The necessities of the 
government caused an issue of inconvertible paper 
notes which subsequently fell to a serious depiecia- 
tion. The par value of a peso was equal to 6 
francs or a little over 48d. , but its value in exchange 
duiing the war with Peru was as low as 16d. The 
gold standaid was adopted hy Chile in 1895, the 
sterling value of the peso being fixed at 18d., and 
in 1898 a loan of $20,000,000 was authorised for the 
conversion of paper cuirency within four yeais, 
extended^ in 1901 to six years, and postponed from 
time to time. The currency is largely paper. A 
Bank of Issue was established in 1912, enabling 
banks to issue paper against gold or equivalent 
deposits. A Cential Bank was instituted in 
August 1926 to act as a goverament reserve, and 
control the currency. In September 1925 the 
parity of the peso was established at 6d. 

The constitution of Chile is republican, based on 
that of the United States, and insists on the 
sepai ation of powers. It was amended IS tli October 
1925. To be entitled to a vote a citizen must be 
able to read and write, and be twenty -one years of 
age All elections are by secret and direct ballot. 
The president exercises the executive power, holds 
office for a term of six years, and is not immedi- 
ately re-elimble. Legislative power rests with the 
National Congress, comprising the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, which must be in session 
from May to September. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties is in the proportion of one to every 30,000 
inhabitants; the senatoi*s number one to every 
three deputies. Deputies are elected for a teim of 
four years, and senators for eight, though the 
Senate is renewed by halves every fourth year. 
The president has a veto on legislation, but this 
^n he over-ridden by a two-thiids majority in 
Congi'ess. There is a high court of justice in San- 
tiago, with seven courts of appeal in various towns, 
and numerous subordinate courts. For local govern- 
ment purposes, Chile is divided into piovinces under 
Intendentes and departments under Gobeimadores. 

History .— name Chile is supposed to be 
derived from an ancient Peruvian word signifying 
‘snow.* The northern portion, as far as the liver 
Mdule, formed part of the dominions of the Incas 
of Peru.^ The southern was held by the valiant 
Araucanians, the only aboriginal race which was 
not subdued hy the Spaniards, and until a few 
years ago maintained its independence against 
the Chileans. The first European to land in 
Chile was the Portuguese discoverer Magellan, 
after his famous voyage through the strait which 
now bears his name. He landed at Chiloe in 1520. 
After the conquest of Peru by Pizarro, an expedi- 
tion was made to Chile from that country oveiiand 
under the leadership of Diego de Alniagro in 1535. 
This expedition penetrated as far as the Rio Clano, 
but returned unsuccessful. Another was sent 
under command of Pedio Valdi\ia in 1540, which 
succeeded in annexing the territory as far as the 
river Mai j)u. ^ Santiago, the capital, was founded 
by Valdivia in 1542. During the colonial period 
the governors of Chile were appointed by the 
viceroys of Peru. In 1810 a revolt against the 
b]janish power broke out, in which Don Bernardo 
O Higgins, son of one of the last viceroys of Peru, 
but a native of Chile, played a conspicuous part, 
and finally became the first dictator of the new 


republic. The conflict continued until 1826, when 
peace was definitely settled, and Chile left to 
govern itself. The first constitutional president 
was Francisco Antonio Pinto. The government 
was unsettled until 1847, and revolution bioke out 
in 1851. In 1864 Chile gave Peru very valuable 
support in her war with Spain. Valparaiso was 
bombarded by the Spaniards in 1866. In 1879 
Chile declared war a^insb Bolivia, and immediately 
thereafter against Peru, with which Bolivia was 
allied. For a time the Peruvian fleet kept the 
Chileans in clieck, but later the success of the 
Chileans was uninterrupted — Peruvian towns were 
bombarded, warships capbuied, and Lima taken 
by storm 21sb June 1881. The Chileans occupied 
Lima and Callao until 1883, when a tieaty of 
peace was signed. President Balmaceda's uncon- 
stitutional government led to civil war in 1891, 
when the congressionalists were victorious. Tlie 
subsequent presidency of Montt was generally 
beneficial for Chile, but under Errfizuriz terri- 
torial disputes with Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru 
threatened trouble. Settlements with Argentina 
and Bolivia were arrived at in 1902 and 1905, but 
the Tacna-Arica question, the discussion of which 
was^ postponed for twenty years in 1913, came up 
again amid ill-feeling in 1918, and is still unsolved 
(see Peru). Chile remained neutral during the 
Great War, but joined the League of Nations 
in 1919. A considerable amount of economic and 
political unrest in the years 1924 and 1925 culmin- 
ated in constitutional reforms ( 18th October 1925) 
and the election of President Figueroa. 

See books on Chile by Hancock (1894), Sir Clements 
R Markham (-1883), Scott Elliot ( 1907 ), Poirier (1910), 
Canto (1912), and Koebel (1913) ; the Historyi GmoraX 
by Arana (1893-1902), and that by Rosales (1878).— 
For Chile Pine, Chile Nettle, Chile Saltpetre, see Abaxj- 
OAEIA, J OASAOE.ffl, SODIUM. 

Chfliasm. See Millennium. 

CMlkoot Pass, a difficult pass through the 
coast range of the Rocky Mountains, on the main 
route from the South Alaskan strip of coast to the 
Canadian north-western district of Yukon, includ- 
ing Klondike and other rich gold-bearing regions 
in the upper basin of the Yukon Ptiver. 

Chilian, capital of the Chilean province of 
Nuble (pop. 30,000), with bathing establishments, 
near the extinct volcano of ChilUn (9445 feet). 

See Capsicum. 

Chillianwalla, in the Punjab, 5 miles fiom 
the east bank of tlie Jheluni, and 85 miles NW. of 
Lahore, was the scene of an indecisive battle during 
the second Sikh wai* ( 1849) ; see Sikhs. 

in 1800-10 capital of the state of 
Ohio, stands on the Scioto River, 50 miles S. of 
Columbus; pop. 16,000. 

Chillingham, a village in the north of North- 
umberland, on the river Till, 8 miles SW. of Belfoid, 
To the south is Chillingham Castle, seat of the 
Earl of Tankerville, with its famous herd of wild 
white cattle (see Cattle). 

^ Cliillingworth, William, was bom at Oxfoid 
in 1602, the son of a piosperoas citizen, and in 1618 
became a scholar, in 1628 a fellow of Trinity. 
Through the arguments of an able Jesuit, ‘John 
Fisher,* he embraced Catholicism, and in 1630 w^ent 
to Douay, where, urged to write an account of his 
conversion, he was led to renounce that faith by 
examination of the questions at issue. He became 
thereafter involved in controversies with seveial 
Catholic divines, and his answers are contained in 
his Additiomil Discourses. In the quiet of Lord 
Falkland’s house at Great Tew in Oxfordshire lie 
wrote his famous book. The Religion of Frotestemts 
a Safe Way to Salvation (1637) — a demonstration 
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of the sole authority of the Bible in the matter of I 
salvation, and of the free right of the individual 
eonscience to interpret it. Sis conclusion is, in i 
his own oft-quoted words: ‘The Bible, I say, the 
Bible only, is the religion of Piotestants.* He left 
also nine sermons, and a fragment on the apostolical 
institution of episcopacy. In 1638 he took orders, 
and was made Chancellor of Salisbury, with the 
prebend of Brixworth in Notts annexed. In the 
Civil War he accompanied the king’s foices, and 
befoie Gloucester devised a siege-engine like the 
old Roman testudo. At Arundel Castle he fell ill, 
and after the surrender was lodged in the bishop’s 
palace at Chichester, where he died, 30th January 
1643. 

See Lives by Bes Maizeaux (1725) and Birch (1742), 
the 1838 edition of the Works (3 vols.), and Tuhoch’a 
Mational Theology (1872). 

CMlloily long the state prison of the Dukes of 
Savoy, on a rock projecting into the eastern end of 
i)he Lake of Geneva, 1^ mile SSE. of Montreux. 
— For the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon,’ see Bonivard. 

€hilo^» a province of Chile, consists of the island 
of that name on the west coast, a number of neigh- 
bouring islets, mostly uninhabited, and a portion 
of the mainland. The island is cut off by a narrow 
strait on the N., and a gulf 30 miles wide on the E., 
and is 115 miles long and 43 miles wide. Aieaof 

f rovince, 7000 sq. m. ; pop. about 100,000, almost all 
ndians of the Araucanian family, living on the 
principal island. Chiloe proper is hilly in the in- 
teiior, and everywhere covered, except immediately 
along the shoies, with nearly impassable forest. 
The climate is mild and not unhealthy, although 
inoidinately wet. 

Chilog'natha) CMlop'oda. See Myri- 

OPODA. 

Chiltern Hills^ the southern part of the low 
•chalk range which luns north-east, about 70 miles, 
from the north bend of the Thames, in Oxfordshire, 
through Bucks and the borders of Herts and Beds. 
They are 15 to 20 miles broad, and the highest 
point is near Wendover (950 feet). They aie con- 
tinued SW. as the White Horse Hills. In his 
sketch of John Hampden’s home, Green paints 
finely ‘the quiet undulations of the chalk country, 
billowy heavings and sinkings as of some primeval 
sea suddenly hushed into motionlessness, soft slopes 
of gray grass or brown-red corn falling gently to dry 
bottoms, woodland flung here and there in masses 
over the hills. A country of fine and lucid air, of 
far shadowy distances, of hollows tenderly veiled 
by mist, gi*aceful everywhere with a flowing unac- 
centuated grace, as though Hampden’s own temper 
had grown out of it. ’ 

Chilterii Hundreds* In former times the 
beech-foiests which covered the Chiltein Hills 
were infested with robbers, and in order to restrain 
them it was usual for the crown to appoint an 
officer, who was called the Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. The hundreds in question (see Hun- 
dred) are those of Bodenham, Desborough, and 
Stoke, in Buckinghamshire. The stewardship, 
which has long ceased to serve its primary purpose, 
now serves a secondary one. A member of the 
House of Commons cannot resign his seat unless 
disqualified either by the acceptance of a place of 
honour and profit under the crown, or by some 
‘Other cause. Now, the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds is held to be such a place, and it is con- 
sequently applied for by, and granted, usually as a 
matter of course, to any member who wishes to 
resign, though it has been lefused in a case of 
bribery. As soon as it is obtained, it is again re- 
signed, and is thus geneially vacant when required 
ior the purpose in question. The granting of the 


Chiltern Hundreds to this end began in the year 
1750 ; the gift lies 'with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The powers, duties, and remuneration 
are equally things of nought. Northstead in York- 
shire has been used in the same way since 1841 ; 
and other manors formerly so used were Old Shore- 
ham in Sussex ( 1756--99 ), East Hendred in Berks 
(1763-1840), Poynings in Sussex (1841-43), Hemp- 
holme in York ( 1845-65). See Quarterly Beview, 
Jan. 1894, and Foster’s CMltern Hundreds (1897). 

Cliimsera, a fire -breathing monster, with a 
lion’s head, a goat’s body, and the tail of a dragon ; 
she devastated Lycia until killed by Bellerophon 
(q.v.). 

Chimseras a genus of cartilaginous fishes, and 
type of a distinct order, Holocephali, which is often 
ranked along with the shaiks and rays (Elas- 
mobranchs). There are only two living geneia 
— Chimsera and Callorhynclius. The best-known 
chimsera ( C. monstrosa), called King of the Herrings, 
is occasionally taken in herring-nets in British seas 
— an ugly fish, seldom over 3 feet in length, of a 
whitish colour, spotted with brown above. 

Chimbora'ZOj a conical peak of the Andes, in 
Ecuador, 20,498 feet above the sea, but only about 
11,000 above the level of the valley of Quito, to the 
north. — The peak, whose summit was first i cached 
by Whymper in 1880, gives name to a province ; 
area, 5523 sq. m. ; pop. 120,000. 

€liililliey 9 a flue constructed in the thickness 
of a wall or in a sepaiate ‘ stalk ’ for the puipose of 
caiiying off the smoke fiom a fireplace or furnace. 
Chimneys are of comparatively modern oiigin ; only 
traces of them are found in classic antiquity. The 
earliest medieval examples, the chimneys of 12th- 
century Anglo-Norman castles, have only a slioit 
flue ascending a few feet, and dischaiging by an 
oblong apertuie in the outer face of the wall. In 
the English halls the centre hearth was long re- 
tained, without any chimney, the smoke being 
allo'wed to find its way out through an opening in 
the roof called the louvre. In the late Gothic and 
Elizabethan styles the chimneys aie amongst the 
most striking features of the design, being caiiied 
up in lofty and highly ornamental stalks, frequently 
built in brick. Modern chimneys have received a 
great development in connection with furnaces and 
steam-engines ; in order to create a draught and 
so cause the fire to burn with intense heat these 
chimney-stalks are carried to a gieat height. An 
act to regulate domestic chimney -sweeping was 
passed as early as 1789, and in 1842 to prevent 
the fearful cruelties practised on young chimney- 
sweepers it was rendered penal to compel or kno-Jv- 
ingly allow any person under the age of twenty- 
one to ascend or descend a chimney or enter a flue 
for the purpose of cleaning or curing it, and no 
child under sixteen could be thereafter apprenticed 
to the trade. The act was extended and made more 
stringent in 1864 and 1875. See Smoke, Ventila- 
tion, Warming. 

OhimonanthuS) a genus of Calycanthacese, of 
two species, natives of China. C, fragrans^ a hardy 
deciduous shrub, is grown for its scented flowers, 
which appeal before the leaves. C, mtem is ever- 
green. 

CMmpanzee ( A nthropo'pitliecus or Troglodytes ), 
one of the four genera of Anthropoid Apes (q.v.), 
nearly related to the gorilla {Gorilla). Theie 
seem to be two distinct species {A. troglodytes and 
A, calvus) from the African equatorial forests. 

Charaeteristics. — As the general features of 
Anthropoid Apes have been already sketched, 
it will be enough to sum up the more striking 
characteristics of the chimpanzee. The animal 
stands about four feet high, nas very dark, all hut 
: black hair, a broad, leathery, reddish-brown face. 
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small nose, large mouth, piotniding lips, laige brow- 
lidges, and small ears The face has an angle of 
70 degiees. The head hangs down upon the chest. 
Theie are no cheek-pouches. The arms are very- 
long, and reach the knee ; their span is about half 
as much again as the height. The hand is nai’iow, 
but as long as the foot. The sole of the foot can 
rest flatly on the ground, and the animal readily 
stands or walks erect. But his favourite attitude 
is leaning forward, and supporting himself on the 
knuckles of the hand. The bacKbone begins to 
exhibit the cuives chaiacteristic of man, and the 
chimpanzee is alone among anthropoids in having 
the spine of the second neck vertebra bifurcated as 
in man. It has one pair of ribs in addition to the 
twelve possessed by man. There is of course no 
tail, nor aie there any sitting-pads or ischial cal- 
losities. ‘The volume of the brain is about half 



Chimpanzee (after Hartmann). 

the minimum size of a normal human brain.’ All 
the^yri (ridges) of the human brain are represented 
in the cerebral hemispheres of the chimpanzee ; but 
they are simpler and more symmetrical, and larger 
in Proportion to the brain. 

— -The chimpanzee is very thoroughly 
arhoieal, hut goes well on the ground, with its soles 
flat, and with or without the help of the arms. The 
food consists chiefly of fruits, but animal food 
seems to be occasionally eaten. They live in small 
societies, and are monogamous. In contrast to the 
fierce and gloomy gorillas, they seem to be playful 
and lively, and may continue to show this disposi- 
tion in captivity. The notoiious ‘ Sally ’ of the 
Zoological Gardens in London gave many evidences 
of q^uick intelligence. 

Cllilia* The Chinese Empire, .consisting of 
^ina Froper and Manchuria (q.v.), with its 
dependencies of Mongolia, Hi, and Tibet (q.v.), 
up to 1914 embraced a vast territory in Eastern 
Asia only inferior in extent to the dominions of 
Great Britain and Russia. The dependencies were 
colonies as subject territories 5 and 
China Proper itself, indeed, may be said to have 
wen the subject territory of a military oligarchy 
from Manchuria since 16^. It will be convenient, 
hnwAvai* +« ourselves in this article to 

among the people themselves 
the country. In the oldest 
Gentry is called Hwa Hia, 
Chung KwOy ‘The Middle 
pew up iu the feudal period 


China Proper* 

Cliina is not known 
as the designation of 
classical writings the 
‘The Flowery jETm.’ 
State,’ or kingdom,. £ 


as a name for the royal domain in the midst of the 
other states ; or, by extension, for tliose states as 
a whole in the midst of the uncivilised states 
around them. 

Serica, Sera, and Seres, in Ptolemy and other 
ancient geographeis, indicate China and the 
Chinese as the country and people producing 
silk, being taken fiom sz (silk), oiiginally the pic- 
toiial symbol of a packet of cocoons. 

Cathay, a poetical name with us, and still 
apparent in the Russian name for China 
came into use as a designation for the noithein 
part of the empire through Marco Polo and other 
medieval writers. It was the Mongol and Peisian 
designation of the Tatar K'itan tribes wdiich con- 
tended with the Sung dynasty for the supiemacy 
of the empire ; the K'itans weie then overcome by 
subjects or an allied Tatar lace (eaily Manchus), 
who substituted in North China the dynasty of 
Chin {Kin), which was in turn extinguished by 
the Mongol conquest. The countiy south of the 
Yang-isz River was then styled Manzi or Man-tsz, 
from the old name of Man for all the southern 
aboriginal tribes, even in our own days occasionally 
used officially by haughty adrninistiatois. 

The name China has come to us from India 
through Buddhism. In a conversation (apocryphal 
probably), related by Nien Ch'ang in his History 
of Buddhism (down to 1333 A.H.), between the 
Han emperor who welcomed them to his capital 
and the fiist two of the Buddhist missionaries in 
the first century of our era, there appear the names 
of Chima and Chin-tan ( ‘ the Land of Chin ’ ). 

China Proper was divided in the K'ang-hi 
reign (1662-1722) into eighteen provinces ; from 
1887 to 1895, when it was cededT to Japan, For- 
mosa, detached from Fu-kien, was a sepaiat^ 
province under the name of T'ai-wan ; and in 1884 
the constitution of Sin-kiang as a new province on 
the extreme west of the empire raised the number 
of provinces to nineteen. Since the ‘ Boxer ’ arid 
Russo-Japanese wars of 1894-95 and 1904-5 the three 
divisions of Manchuiia have been propeily consti- 
tuted regulation provinces, which brings the number 
up to twenty- two ; and there has long been fan in- 
completed project to carry out the same reform for 
Mongolia and Tibet — which would mean five or six 
more provinces. One of the easternmost portions 
of the Asiatic continent, bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean, China Proper lies, if we include the island 
of Hai-nan, between 18® and 49® N. lat., and 98® 
and 124® E. long. Its area used to be given at 
1,298,000 sq. m., being more than twenty-five 
times that of England ; hut if we include outlying 
parts of Chih-li and Kan-su (i.e. Sin-kiang), the 
total area is not much, if at all, short of 2,000,000 
sq. m. (The whole empire would have an area 
more than twice as large.) 

On the north there are four provinces — Chih-li, 
Shan-si, Shen-si, and Kan-su ; on the west, two — 
Sz-ch'wan (the largest of all), and Yiin-nan; on the 
south, two— -Kwang-si and Kwang-tung: on the 
e^t, four — ;^i-kien, Che-kian^, Kiang-su, and 
bhan-tung. The central area enclosed by these 
^elve provinces is occupied by Ho-nan, An-hui, 
Hu-pei, Hu-nan, Kiang-si, and Kwei-chou (parts 
of which last are lately occupied by tribes of abori- 
ginal Miao-tsz). The province of Sin-kiang, as 
recently constituted, iumudes Eastern Turkestan 
ly^.v.). Western Kan-su, Hi, and Zungaria (q.v.). 
;^rmosa, till then Chinese, was ceded to Japan in 
1895 ; and (Triple) Manchuria, one of the most 
valuable of the outer provinces, was under Russian 
control from 1898 till the war between Russia 
and Japan in 1904-5 (see Japan), but after the 
peace was restored to China’s nominal sovereignty. 
Japan and Russia, however, gradually asserted 
tueir innueuce in such a way as to cripple the 
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independent efforts of the Chinese High Commis- 
sioner and two governors, and it is impossible to 
forecast final arrangements until the aftermath of 
the Great War and the peace negotiations has been 
gathered in. 

T\iQ population of these twenty-two provinces has 
been so variously estimated that no definite figures 
oan be confidently stated until there has been some 
kind of methodical census guaranteed by govern- 
ment. The Alnmnoch de Gotha for 1906 gives 
for the provinces of China Proper a population of 
320i millions, and for the whole empire, including 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet, but without 
Korea, SSOJ millions ; in any case, Korea is now 
no longer Chinese, It is probably safe to say that 
350 millions is hardly an over-estimate of the popu- 
lation of the Chinese empire; indeed, the latest 
semi-official attempts at a census published in 1910 
give a total of 433 millions ; but at least one viceroy 
stated openly in 1911 that his i*eturns were but a 
poor makeshift. Of the forty-nine (or more) ports 
open to foreign commerce, only about a dozen have a 
population under 50,000. That of Canton has been 
estimated at 900,000 ; of T'ien-tsin at 750,000 ; of 
Hankow at 870,000 ; of Foochow at 624,000 ; of 
Shanghai at 651,000 ; of Soochow at 500, ()00 ; but 
there is no ceitainty. Besides the forty-nine sea 
or river ports, there are an ever-inci easing num- 
ber of land trading-places on the Russian, French, 
British, and Japanese frontiers. The total number 
of foreigners resident in the open poits was in 1904 
stated by the Customs authorities at 27,227, of whom 
9139 were Japanese, 5981 British, 3887 Portuguese, 
3220 Americans, 1871 Geimans, and 1374 Fiench. 
Since then, however, the Japanese population has 
enormously increased, and in 1920 it was estimated 
that out of 220,486 foreigners in China two-thirds 
weie Japanese- Both the Russian (61,310) and the 
Japanese population in Manchuria show a tendency 
to expand enormously, as both nations have been 
-encouraging immigrants from the home land to 
settle in what were their respective spheres. The 
population of Peking is variously estimated from 
600,000 to 1,650,000. In 1907 the number of * house- 
holds ’ was officially given at 123,790. 

As to the physiccd features of China Proper, the 
whole territory may be described as sloping from 
the mountainous regions of Tibet and Nepal 
towards the shores of the Pacific on the east and 
■south. The most extensive mountain-range is the 
Nan Ling or Southern Range, a far-extending spur 
of the Himalayas. Commencing in Yim-nan, it 
bounds Kwang-si, Kwang-tung, and Fu-kien on 
the north, and, passing through Che-kiang, enters 
into the sea at Ningpo. It thus forms a continuous 
bariier, penetrated only by a few steep passes (of 
which the Mei Kwan is the best known ), that 
separates the coast regions of South-eastern China 
from the rest of the country. This great chain 
throws off numerous spura to the south and east, 
whicli, dipping into the sea, appear above it as a 
belt of rugged islands along the seaboard. Of 
this belt the Chusan Archipelago is the most 
northerly portion. 

North of this long range, and west of the 113th 
meridian, on to the Orders of Tibet, the countiy is 
mountainous, while to the east and fiom the great 
wall on the north, to the P'o-yang lake in the 
south, there is the Great Plain, comprising the 
gi eater part of the provinces of Chih-li and Shan- 
tung, Ho-nan, An-hui, and Kiang-su — an area of 
about 210,000 sq. m., estimated to support a popu- 
Mon of 177,000,000. 

In the provinces west from Chih-li — Shan-si, 
Shen-si, and Kan-su— the soil is foimed of what 
are called the loess beds, which extend even to the 
Koko-nor and the head- waters of the Yellow River. 
The name loess is adopted fiom that of a Tertiary 


deposit which appears in the Rhine Valley — a 
brownish-colouied earth, extremely porous, crum- 
bling easily between the fingeis, and cairied far and 
wide in clouds of dust. It covers the subsoil to an 
enormous depth, and is apt to split perpendicularly 
into clefts which render travelling difficult. And 
yet by this cleavage it affords homes to multitudes 
of the people, who live in caves excavated near the 
bottoms of the cliffs. Sometimes whole villages are 
so formed in terraces of the earth that rise above 
one another. But the most valuable quality of the 
loess is its fertility, the fields composea of ithaidly 
requiring any other manure than a sprinkling of 
its own fresh loam. The husbandman in this way 
obtains an assuied harvest two and even tliiee 
times a year. This fertility, piovided theie be a 
sufficient rainfall, seems inexhaustible. The pro- 
vince of Shan-si has for thousands of years borne 
the name of ‘ the Granary of the Nation ; * and it is 
no doubt to the distribution of this earth over its 
surface that the Great Plain owes its fiuitfulness. 

The rivers of China — called for the most part 
ho and kiang — are one of its most distinguishing 
features. Two of them stand out conspicuously 
among the great rivers of the world — the Ho, 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, and the Kiang, gener- 
ally misnamed the Yang-tsz. They rise not fai 
from each other ; the Ho, in the plain of Odontala, 
called in Chinese the ‘ Sea of Stars * — i.e. of springs 
or lakelets — ^in 35 J® N. lat., and 96“ E. long. ; and 
the Kiang from among the mountains of Tibet. 
The Ho pursues a tortuous eastward course to 
Kan-su, and the Kiang with a southern inclination 
enters China at Batang, in Sz-ch'wan. From the 
prefecture of Lan-chou the Ho flows north-east 
more or less along the Great Wall, till it arrives 
nearly at the northern limit of Shen-si, wheir it 
turns directly south, and, flowing for 500 miles 
between that province and Shan-si, comes to the 
edge of the Great Plain, and pursues an eastward 
course. The Kiang, on the contrary, flows south 
from Batang, between Sz-ch'wan and Yiin-nan, 
till it reaches the southern limit of the former pro- 
vince. Then it turns north, holding its way east- 
ward through Sz-ch'wan and the other intervening 
provinces tfll it enters the ocean in lat. 32°. The 
Ho does not pursue so regular a course. Its direc- 
tion, indeed, from the edge of the plain is eastwards, 
but in the course of time it has ever and anon 
changed its channel. Chinese history opens, in 
the Book of History or Shu King, about the 24th 
century B.c.j with an account of one of its inunda- 
tions— described in terms which have suggested 
to some students the Noachian deluge — and the 
labours on it of the Great Yri, The fearful calami- 
ties caused by it so often have procured for it the 
name of ‘China’s Sorrow.’ So recently as 1887 it 
burst its southern bank near Ch5ng Chou, and 
poured its mighty flood, with hideous devastation 
and the destruction of millions of lives, into the 
populous province of Ho-nan. It is now the task 
of the republican rulers of the empire to remedy 
this disaster, and to regulate the terrible river for 
the future. Both the Ho and the Kiang must have 
a course of more than 3000 miles, though their 
sources are close together. These two rivers are 
incomparably the greatest in China, but there are 
many others which would elsewhere be accounted 
great; and among those rivers we may well 
reckon the Grand Ca7ialy intended to connect the 
northern and southern parts of the empire by an 
easy water communication ; and this it did when 
it was in good order, extending from Peking to 
Hang-chou in Che-kiang, a distance of more than 
600 miles. 

After the Grand Canal a few sentences may be 
given to the (xreat Wall, which has been quite 
recently explored from end to end by an American 
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traveller (William Edgar Geil). Not so useful as 
tlie canal, and having on the whole failed to answer 
tiie purpose for which it was intended — to be a 
defence against the incursions of the northern 
iiibes — there it still stands, while the walls of 
Hadrian and Antoninus in our own country have 
crumbled to the ground, and their course can only 
be indistinctly traced here and there. Hi was in 
214 B.C. that the 'First Emperor,’ or Shi Hwang-ti, 
determined to complete a grand barrier all along the 
north of his vast empire. The wall commences at 
the Shan-hai Pass {40“N. lat., 119® 50' E. long.), 
where it was idsited by a sq^uadron of British vessels 
of war in 1839, and was seen, as Lord Jocelyn 
describes it, ' scaling the precipices, and topping the 
craggy hills of the countiy.’ In our own times the 
allied troops occupied the place daring the ‘ Boxer ’ 
hostilities of 1900, and the railway to Manchuria luiis 
through it. From this point it is carried westwards 
till it terminates at the Kia-yii barrier gate, the 
road through which leads to the ‘ Western Regions.’ 
Its length in a straight line would be 1256 miles, 
but if measured along its sinuosities, this distance 
must be increased to 1 500. It is not built so grandly 
in its western portions after it has met the Ho or 
Yellow River, nor should it be supposed that to the 
east of tliis point it is all solid masonry. It is 
formed by two strong letaining walls of brick, 
rising from granite foundations, the space between 
being filled up with stones and earth. The breadth 
of it at the base is about 25 feet, at the top 16, and 
the height varies from 15 to 30 feet. The surface 
at tlie top was covered with bricks, and is now 
overgrown with grass. It must here be stated, 
however, that extensive portions of the Great Wall | 
were built by local kings many centuries before the 
'First Emperor’ (of 5ie Tsun dynasty) already 
mentioned took the matter seriously in hand as a 
whole. What foreigners go to visit from Peking is 
merely a loop-wall of very much later formation, 
enclosing portions of Chih-li and Shan-si. 

The lalces are very many, but not on so great a 
scale as the rivers. It will be sufficient to mention 
three— the Tung-t'ing Hu, the largest, having a 
circumference of 220 miles, and entering into the 
names of the provinces Hu-pei and Hu-nan ; the 
P'o-yang Hu, in the north of Kiang-si, the seat of 
the manufactories of the best porcelain ; and the 
■Fai Hu, partly in Kiang-su and partly in Che- 
kiang, famous for its romantic scenery and 
numerous islets. 

The country is rich in the products necessary for 
the support and comfort of the |)eople, and for the 
adornment of their civilisation. There is in it 
every variety of climate; but the average tempera- 
ture is perhaps lower than that of any other country 
in the same latitude. Wheat, barley, maize, millet, 
and other cereals are chiefly cultivated in the 
northern regions, and rice in the southern. 

The original writer of this once had a hag of 
oatmeal sent to him from Kalgan, north of the 
loop -wall mentioned above, and the supplemen- 
tary writer has eaten dishes of both oatmeal and 
buckwheat at one of the Kalgan hotels. Culinary 
or kitchen herbs, mushrooms, and aquatic vege- 
tables, with giuger and a variety of other condi- 
ments, are everywhere produced and largely used. 
From the provinces of iCwang-tung and Tii-kien 
thpe comes sugar, and the cane thrives also in 
other southern provinces. The way to manufac- 
ture sugar from the cane to advantage was 
rntreduced from India about 1000 years ago. 
Orange, pumeloes, lichis, pomegranates, peaches, 
plan tarns, 'pine-apples, mangoes, gmpes, and many 
^ner fruits and nuts, are supplied in most markets. 
Tea is specially noted below. Opium been 
mm-easingly grown of late ivithin the country, but 
the year 1906 will be ever memorable for a deter- 


mined effort to put an end to both opiu in -smoking 
and poppy-growing. With the sympathetic aid of 
the British and Indian governments this commend- 
able eflfbrt seemed (1911 ) likely to be crowned with 
success, though there was a guilty leciudescence 
of poppy-growing in the rebellious western pio- 
vinces in 1920. The Chinese are emphatically an 
agricultural people. From time immemorial the 
sovereign initiated the year, which begins with 
the spring, by turning over a feiv furrows in the 
‘sacred field;’ and in each province the highest 
cii^ authority is still supposed to perform a .similar 
ceremony — to impress on the people the importance 
of husbandry. The hoe laigely holds the place 
of our spade; the plough retains its primitive 
simplicity; irrigation is assiduously and skilfully 
employed. Fowls, including ducks and geese, aie 
abundantly bred and consumed ; of ducks, immense 
numbers are artificially hatched. Compaiatively 
little beef is eaten, not so much because of the 
prevalence of Buddhism, which forbids the taking 
of life, as from a feeling of gratitude to the animal 
which lenders the most inipoitant service in tilling 
the ground. Pork is the most used of all llesh 
meat, and the number of pigs is enormous. In 
addition to these animals, the seaboard, rivers, 
lakes, and ponds supply an immense quantity of 
excellent fish taken by the net. Angling i.s not 
much practised ; but a boat with its complement of 
coimorants, trained to dive for the fish and bring 
them to their masters, is a pleasant sight. Shellfish 
and snakes also yield their quota to the food of the 
people. An idea is prevalent that the Chinese are 
gross feeder, but this is true only of the very poor. 
A first-class Chinese dinner with its twenty-seven 
courses or more may hold its own with the most 
luxurious tables. The famed birds’-nest soup is 
partly a misnomer. Nests of the Collocalia escu- 
lenta, brought from the coasts of Annam and from 
the Indian Archipelago, are sliced into other soup ; 
they are supposed to impart to the compound 
an invigorating and stimulating quality, but the 
writeis have never felt that it added either to 
its flavour or piquancy. See the articles Nests,. 
Swift. 

For beverages the use of tea amongst the well-to- 
do has nearly superseded every other, but the poorer 
classes are usually content to drink boiling water, 
or the water in which their rice has been boiled. 
The tea-plant does not grow in the north, but is 
cultivated extensively in the western provinces, and 
in those centi'al and coast provinces south of the 
Great Kiang. The infusion of the leaves was little, 
if at all, drunk in ancient times, but now its use is 
universal. Fu-kien, Hu-pei, and Hu -nan produce 
most largely the black teas ; the green comes chiefly 
from Che- kiang and An-hui ; both kinds come from 
Kwang- tung and Sz-ch' wan. N ext to sil k, tea was, 
and perhaps still is, China’s most valuable export ? 
but only one- third as much in quantity was exported 
in 1917 when compared with 1886. To the people 
themselves its use nas been invaluable, and perhaps 
more than anything else has promoted the temper- 
ance that is characteristic of them. They ai'e ac- 
quainted with distillation, and from rice and millet 
produce alcoholic liquors. Drinking tea, as an 
established habit, may be traced back at least to^ 
the 7th century of our era. As compared with the 
populations of Western nations, the Chinese are 
sparing in the use of strong drink, and it is rare to 
see one of them intoxicated ; indulgence in strong 
drink is commoner amongst the Mongols ana 
Manchns than amongst the Chinese in any case. 
The use of opium will be discussed in a separate* 
article. It must be repeated here, however, that 
the export of tea from China is now m value but. 
two-thirds of what it used to be, first Assam and 
then Ceylon having gradually supplanted it in the* 
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favour of British drinkers, who seem to prefer a 
less delicate and more ‘ rasping ’ article. 

The next essential to food and drink in the 
economy of life is clothing^ and for this China 
has abundant provision in its stores of silk, linen, 
and cotton. It was no doubt the original home of 
silk. From the 23d century B.o. and traditionally 
earlier, the care of the silkworm, and tlie spinning 
and weaving of its produce, have been the specisd 
Avork of woman. As it was the duty of the 
sovereign to turn over a few furrows in the spring 
to stimulate the people in the pursuit of their 
agricultural tasks, so in imperial times his consort 
should perform an analogous ceremony with her 
silkworms and mulberry-trees. The suitable tree 
grows almost everywhere, and in all the provinces 
some silk is produced, if not fiom worms feeding on 
the mulberry, then, especially in the north and west, 
from those feeding on oak-trees ; but Kwang-tung, 
Sz-ch'wan, and Che-kiang furnish the best and the 
niost material. The manufactures from silk are not 
inferior or less brilliant than any that are produced 
in Europe, and nothing can exceed in perfection of 
workmanship the embroidery of the Chinese. Indi- 
genous to the country also are hemp, flax, and 
other fibrous plants, such as the Bcehmeria nivea^ 
from which the so-called grass-cloth is made. The 
cotton-plant, though not indigenous, appears to have 
been introduced from Khoten and other states of 
Turkestan in the 6th century. The Chinese cotton 
cloth is inferior to the imported in its finish, but 
is heavier, warmer, and more durable. During 
the present century numerous cotton -mills on the 
European plan have sprung up in various paits of 
China, chiefly at the treatjr-ports, such as Shanghai 
and Hankow; the low price of labour, of course, 
gives them an advantage, which, however, is often 
nullified by financial mismanagement, apart from 
excise disabilities under treaty stipulations. Of 
woollen fabrics the production is not large ; but we 
meet with felt caps, rugs of camels* hair, and furs 
of various kinds. As the houses have no fireplaces, 
people keep themselves warm in cold weather either 
by using portable stoves and braziers, or by in- 
creasing the number of garments which they wear. 
The Avml-to-do appreciate our fine broadcloths, but 
on the whole few provinces require, and few families 
can afford to buy, our foreign woollen goods. 

The most picturesque buildings are the pavilions 
and pagodas. Of the former the most striking is 
one in what has become famous by being loosely 
called the ‘ Summer Palace ’ at Peking ; it is about 
14 feet square and 20 high, made of pure copper. 
The pagodas of China are Buddhistic structures, 
borrowed from the topes of India, Avheve they were 
built at first as depositories for the relics of Buddha 
and distinguished Arhats. In China they have 
taken a peculiar form, and are supposed to exercise 
mysterious geomantic influences. They are the 
most remarkable objects in the landscapes of the 
country, and there are few cities which cannot boast 
of one or more, always with an uneven number of 
stoieys. The most celebrated of them, the Porcelain 
Tower of Nanking, is now a thing of the past, 
having been blown up by the iconoclastic T'ai-p'ings 
in 1856. It was of an octagonal form, and Avas 
intended to be of thirteen storeys, rising to a height 
of 329 feet ; but only nine storeys were completed, 
the building of which took nineteen years ( 1411-30). 
It was built massively of brick, and faced with 
slabs of glazed porcelain — green, red, yellow, and 
Avhite ; with lamps hanging outside from the pro- 
jections of the different storeys — one of the archi- 
tectural wonders of the world. 

In the cities, and studding the country also, are 
many F^ai-lous or Honorary Portals, tokens of 
former imperial favour, erected in honour of dis- 
tinguished persons. 


The streets of the cities, especially in the south, 
are not wider than so many lanes, and the streams 
of people hurrying through them give the stranger 
an idea that towns are more populous than they 
really are. They are paved with slabs of stone, 
but badly drained, and the heat and stench render 
a promenade through them anything but agreeable. 
Most of them have high-sounding names, such as 
‘The Street of Benevolence and Kighteousness.’ 

When you enter the house of a Avell-to-do family, 
you find the furniture sufficient, though somewhat 
scanty, and not luxurious ; indeed, the Chinese 
consider our Eui^ean rooms much overciowded 
with ornament. The floor may be covered with 
matting, but not with a carpet or rugs. The tables 
and stiaight-backed cliaiis aie of a dark, heavy 
wood lesembling ebony. A feAV pictures, not 
exactly works of art, aie hung on the walls, along 
with scrolls of fine writing, expiessing moral senti- 
ments or histoiical and topographical references, 
while some jars and othei specimens of fine poice- 
lain are put down heie and theie. There may be 
a couch or two made of bamboo and rattan, and 
stools of the same materials. The bamboo, that 
queen of the Arundinacem, deserves especial 
mention. A clump of bamboos adds a graceful 
charm to the scenery, and there seems to be no 
end to the uses which the plant serves. The school- 
master employs it for his ferule, and the mandarin 
or magistrate for his most common instrument of 
punishment. The writing-paper is often made from 
its pulp. The young shoots aie used for food, and 
for comfits and pickles. Its stems, according to 
their size, are enmloyed for pencil-handles, for canes, 
and for poles. Fans, cages, baskets, and fish-creels 
are all constructed with it. Its roots aie carved 
into grotesque figures, and fashioned into blocks of 
a peculiar snape to be used in divination. China, 
indeed, would not be China without the bamboo. 
(For the flora of China, see Asia.) 

The country is too thickly peopled and well 
cultivated to harbour many wud and dangeroiis 
animals, though one occasionally hears of a tiger 
that has ventured from the forest and been killed or 
captured. The lion was never a denizen of China, 
and is only to be seen fancifully rampant in stone 
in front of temples. The rhinoceros, elephant, and 
tapir are said still to exist in the forests and 
swamps of Yiin-nan ; but the supply of elephants 
at Peking for the carriage of the emperor when he 

S roceeded to the great sacrificial altais had been 
ecreasing for several reigns ; they always ^ came 
from Nepal, Indo-China, or Burma as ‘tribute* 
presents. Both the brown and black bear are met 
with, and several varieties of the deer family. The 
musk-deer is greatly valued. Among the more 
domestic quadrupeds, the breed of horses and 
ordinary cattle is dwarfish, and no attempts seem 
to be made to improve them. The water buflalo, 
however (used for ploughing), is a huge beast. 
The ass is a more lively animal in the north than 
with us, and receives more attention. About 
Peking one is struck by many beautiful specimens 
of the mule. Princes used to be seen riding on 
mules, or drawn by them in elegant carts and littei*s, 
while their attendants accompanied them on horse- 
back. The camel is only seen in the north. One 
of the first things that strike a stranger in the 
capital is the troops of the shaggy animal lying or 
feeding about the walls, with their Mongol keepers 
looking as uncouth as tlieir charges. 

The birds of ^ey are many. Minahs, crows, and 
magpies abound. The last are sacred birds,’ which 
it is sometimes not safe for the solitary or unwary 
traveller to shoot. The people are fond of song- 
birds, especially the lark, the thrush, and the 
canary. Song-birds are common enough, but their 
respective names are uncertain at present. The 
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smaller birds are not so afraid of man as with us. 
Buddhism, with which life is sacred, has done much 
to secuie for birds, both from old and young per- 
sons, immunity from molestation and death. Many 
persons purchase birds and animals in order to 
* earn merit ’ by letting them go free. The lovely 
gold and silver pheasants are well known, and also 
the Yucin-yctng {Anus gaZ&HculutcL)^ or mandarin 
duck, the emblem to the Chinese of conjugal 
fidelity. 

While the Chinese have, as we have seen, done 
justice to most of the natural capabilities of their 
countiy, they have greatly failed in developing its 
mineral resources. The skill which their lapidaries 
display in cutting crystal and other quartzose 
minerals is well known, and their work in jade, a 
substance they so highly prize, is veiy fine. But 
a mineial moie valuable than any other has been 
comparatively neglected. The coalfields of China 
are enormous— much more than twenty times the 
extent of those of Gieat Britain ; but up to the 
beginning of this century the majority of tnein can 
hardly be said to have been more than scratched. 
However, the Peking Syndicate, Anglo- Chinese 
Mining Company, the Japanese * Hanyehp'ing,* and 
other enterprises are rapidly effecting a change for 
the better; notably also in what was up to 1914 
the * German sphere * of Shan-tung there had been 
activity. Immense quantities of iron ore, moreover, 
must have been extracted from the earth during the 
millenniums of China^s history, but a much greater 
store is still untouched, though modern syndicates 
are making a good beginning in this respect too. 
Copper, lead, antimony, tin, silver, and gold exist 
in many places, but comparatively little had been I 
done to make the stores of them available until the 
first decade of this century. An exception, however, 
must be made with the copper-mines of Yiin-nan, 
which have for many generations past supplied 
the Peking mints with much of the metal necessary 
for the coinage of the official, but now obsolescent, 

* copper cash. More attention has been directed to 
mining since the government and the semi-official 
companies began to have steamers of their own ; 
and a scheme had been carried out for some years 
with fair success by the goveniment for working tlie 
gold-mines in the valley of the Amur River. The 
Bolshevik unrest since 1917 has, however, tem- 
porarily disturbed the smooth working of these 
arrangements. As usual, financial mismanagement 
had ^ready more than once handicapped a pro- 
mising enterprise; and, what is more serious, 
the latest intelligence seems to indicate that dis- 
putes with Russian workmen rivals may possibly 
end in the Dragon’s rights being transferred to 
the Bolshevist Bear or possibly even to Japan. 
The much -harassed republican government lias, 
however, of late years become seiiously conscious 
of its nuneral wealth, and there is no calculating 
the resources to which it may ultimately attain 
when exchanges right themselves and capital begins 
to flow freely and safely once more. 

A gold and silver currency is one of the first 
things which it has to provide. Up to quite recent 
times the only currency had been the above-men- 
tioned copper cumbrous and often debased, 
varying in its relative value in every district, and 
gie source of endless trouble to the traveller. 
Even foreign silver coins were, and often still are, 
more commonly treated as bullion than as tokens, 
to be taken by weight. What is called ‘sycee 
silver IS thus made from them, sai-si being the 
Macao pronunciation of two words signifying ‘ fine 
thread (marks in the chopped silver). After they 
have been defaced, marked with the ‘chop’ or 
hankers ^me, and broken to pieces, they are 
melted andcast into ingots of different sizes called 
shoes. When defaced dollars are used as tokens. 


they are known to traders in South China as 
‘chop’ dollais, for the reason just given, and are 
there often preferred to ‘clean’ dollars, which latter 
alone aie current north of Foochow. Much in- 
convenience is caused by the necessity of keep- 
ing small fine scales or steelyards to weigh every 
outlay and receipt. Since 1890 silver dollars 
have been coined at Canton, and subsequent to 
that date several other provinces have stalled 
dollar mints of their own. Moreover, the old 
copper cash are gradually giving way to a lighter, 
handier, and moie artistic led copi)er coin on the 
European model. All these changes have led to 
such financial confusion that in the month of April 
1911 a heroic decision was taken to reform the 
wdiole currency with the aid of a foreign loan in 
which four poweis equally participated ; but prac- 
tically nothing had been done when the Chinese 
minister of finance in August 1918 issued his 
proposals for genuine refoim, and the matter is 
still under discussion by the Consortium of Entente 
powers. Paper money is indeed in circulation, 
but the new native bankii^ system, as lepresented 
chiefly by the Bank of (Jhina and the Bank of 
Communications, exists as yet only in an unsettled 
condition, except in so far as remittance drafts and 
general exchange are concerned. The Gieat War, 
and the political unrest in China connected there- 
with, has left a legacy of financial and exchange 
confusion which at the time of our going to press 
renders it impossible for us to hazard any informa- 
tive conclusions. 

Another want in China is that of good roads and 
comfortable conveyances. The necessity for good 
roads first piiasented itself to Shi Hwang-ti (214 
B.C.), who, after he had extended his empire to 
nearly China Proper limits, ordered the preparation 
of highways seven years before he commenced the 
extension or building of the Great Wall ; and it has 
been said that there aie now 20,000 roads in China ; 
but according to the universal reports of modern 
travellers, the good roads among them are lery 
few. The government couriers used to perform 
their journeys on horseback, and there is abundant 
evidence of express despatches reaching Peking 
from Burma, Tibet, Annarn, Nepal, &c. within 
a fortnight. During the fiist two decades of the 
20th century, however, North China has gradually 
been covered with a network of railways, and con- 
sequently in North China the old stage-expiess 
courier services have become unnecessary, and 
have, indeed, in most cases been entirely abolished. 
In South China river communications are so ex- 
tensive and complete that railways are, on the one 
hand, less of a necessity, whilst, on the other, they 
are not so easy to construct as in the dry north. 
For the same reason, where communication by 
water is abundant the want of ordinary roads is 
not so much felt but because of their absence in 
times of scarcity it has often been a most difficult 
thing to convey supplies to starving populations. 
Around the treaty-ports, and wherever foreigneis 
congregate for health or pleasure, there are many 
excellent roads of limited length. 

Social Habits. — The dress of the poor previous to 
the numerous republican changes was much alike 
in both sexes ; and, though regulated for all classes 
by sumptuaiy laws, it was varied among the wealthy 
by the richness of the materials and the various 
ornamentation. The most striking thing in the 
appearance of the men to a foreigner used to 
be the queue or plaited tail from the hair of the 
crown, all the rest of the head being shaved. This 
was not the old fashion of doing up tlie hair, but 
was enforced step by step on the (Jhinese by the 
Manchus in 1627, when they had commenced that 
career of conquest which ended in 1644 in their 
assumption of imperial sway over the empire. 
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inacriptions on stone tablets in old temi)les in 
Japan, erected by refugees of the 17tli century, 
mention this degiading requirement as one of the 
reasons ^vhy they had fled from their country. All 
sumptuary and political dislike to the custom, 
however, had long disappeared, and it was not 
without a pang that the majority of the male sex 
made the ‘extreme sacrifice’ when the 1911 revolu- 
tion gradually put an end to the very existence of 
the qiieue^ except, of course, in the case of the | 
Manchu pensioners, who were guaianteed many of | 
their old rights by tieaty. A foreigner used to be j 
surprised in the same way by the small feet of the ! 
more respectable women. These were not enforced i 
upon them by the Manchu conquerors, whose women 
always allowed their feet to grow to the natural j 
size ; nor was it a very ancient practice in the | 
country, though it seems to have prevailed since | 
our 6th century. The distortion is produced by 
bandaging the feet in early years, so as to prevent 
their further growth. The very poor and servants 
were not subjected to this torture, but such is the 
force of fashion that we have known humble girls 
of twelve or thirteen vainly tiy to reduce the size 
of their feet, thinking thereby to make themselves 
more attractive. After the refoims following the 
‘Boxei ’ fiasco were introduced, determined efforts 
were made by highly placed Chinese to discouiage 
•and put a stop to this absurd custom, and this with 
every hope of success, as the Manchu imperial 
family had given its official support to the move- 
ment. Mis Archibald Little, as a determined 
pioneer of the reform, has achieved well -deserved 
renown, and since the ‘rights of women’ move- 
ments following upon the revolution of 1911, more 
and moie mothers are being convinced that per- 
sistence in this unnatural practice can bring no 
social advantage to their girls. 

We read little or nothing of any literary training 
for the daughters of Chinese families within histori- 
'Cal times, though history is not without instances 
of learned w^omen and distinguished authoresses. 
So far, nothing about the organised education of 
women appeals in the rules and regulations of the 
Board of Instruction at Peking ; but girls’ schools, 
Avomen’s training colleges, and even women’s politi- 
cal rights are either ‘in the air’ or well on their 
way to development, chiefly, it Avould appear, under 
the auspices of foreign missionaries. In the impor- 
tant event of marriage the paients in most cases still 
^exercise a supreme control ; and this has given rise 
to the class of match-makers or go-hetweens, who are 
consulted by the parents, make inquiries, and hy an 
examination of the horoscopes of the parties and 
other methods of their profession determine the 
question of the mutual suitability of the match. 
When a marriage has been agreed upon, it is carried 
through with a great variety of ceremonies, the 
arties most concerned being supposed never to 
ave previously seen each other. In the majority 
of cases the husband and wife thus brought together 
seem to take to each other very well. Notwith- 
standing its defects and differences from our ideal, 
the resmt seems to be a fair amount of peace and 
happiness. When the wife becomes a mother, she 
is treated as a sort of divinity in the household. 
There is but one proper wife {chtng-ts*^ i) in the 
family, but there is no law against a man’s having 
secondary wives or concubines; and such connec- 
tions are common wherever the means of the family 
are sufficient for their support. Until a few yeais 
before the revolution of 1911 there were no legiti- 
mate marriages between Mancbus and Chinese, but 
even princely Manchus had already begun to give 
daughters in marriage to the sons of high Chinese 
officials ; and now, of course, there are no social dis- 
tinctions, except in so far as, under the abdication 
teims of 1912, the dynastic Manchus and their im- 


mediate retainere are left free to keep up their old 
military banner customs in any way they please. 

The charge of infanticide has been brought against 
the family life in China, the victims in the vast 
majority of instances being the female children. 
That several Chinese provinces aie seriously stained 
by this crime — though China as a whole is not so to 
the extent that has often been alleged — cannot be 
denied. It is among the very poor that the bar- 
barity is chiefly perpetrated, and their poverty is 
the chief reason of it. Prom the ancestral woiship 
which prevails among the people, the desire for male 
children is gieater in China than peihaps in any 
other country. Public opinion in geneial is cer- 
tainly against the ciime of infanticide ; the Manchu 
government, though it launched forth occasional 
anathemas against it, W’as to blame in that it did 
not address itself more seriously to punishing tlie 
deed and putting it down. Even the public opinion 
against it is not so emphatic as it ought to be, nor 
have the successive republican governments taken 
any steps in the matter. Pouiidling hospitals and 
asylums for the aged are to be found in most of the 
large towns, but their cleanliness and management 
are not satisfactory. 

Tlie complexion of the Chinese inclines to yellow. 
The coaise black hair and oblique eyes, with high 
cheekbones and roundish face, belong to all, -with 
local variations, from the Gieat Wall to the island 
of Hai-nan. They are sturdy and muscular as 
compared with other Eastern peoples, tern pei ate, 
industrious, cheerful, and easily contented. They 
are addicted to gambling, and are generally held to 
be given also to mendacity and larceny; but in 
these two lespects they are not much worse than 
tlie rest of mankind ; the difference lies chiefly in 
the ‘ form ’ of the offence. Many of them ai e thieves, 
or liars, or both ; but where is the country in which 
there are not many such? The longer one lives 
among them, however, the less one blames them, 
and the better one thinks of them. 

They hnry their dead in graves, the more showy 
of which are built round in the form of a horse- 
shoe, and often with much display and at great 
expense. The mouining rites aie apt to be tedious, 
and embrace a variety of saciifices and other observ- 
ances. No subject occupies so laige a portion of 
the Classic of Ritual Observances, which lias lately 
been translated hi extenso by the Rev. John Steele. 

There was no weekly day of worship and rest like 
our Sunday, butso far as business is concerned foreign 
example is beginning to have effect. At the New 
Year the government offices aie more or less shut, 
or at least the official seals are ‘ closed ’ for about a 
month. It must be added, however, that for many 
purposes the old lunar yeai is popularly observed in 
pieference to the foreign solar year officially adopted 
since the establishment of the lepublic. New- 
year’s Day is the one universal holiday, and at this 
time shops are closed for several days. ^ The whole 
nation seems to be dissolved in festivity and Joy. 
The people dress in their best; the temples aie 
visited ; gambling-tables are surrounded by crowds ; 
the noise of fireworks or ‘crackeis’ is incessant. 
Thioughont tlie year every month has its festivals, 
of which the most general are those of ‘Lanterns,’ 

; on the full moon of tlie fii-st month ; of the ‘ Tombs,’ 
latei on in the spring ; of ‘ Dragon Boats,* in the 
fifth month; and of ‘All Souls,’ in the seventh 
month, for the benefit of departed relatives and 
hungiy souls in the world of spirits. Of course, all 
I these presuppose adhesion to the lunar calendar. 

Theatrical lepresentations are immensely popular. 

! ‘Strolling companies ’ can easily be hired ; with the 
I bamboo and matting, sheds, often very large, can be 
I readily erected for tlie exhibition. Individual actors 
! become celebrated as with us, and their services are 
i well remunerated. Females do not under the time- 
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honoured old practice appear on the stage. Their 
parts are performed by boys got up for the purpose. 

Of late years fixed theatres have become more 
general, and creature comforts from the foreign 
point of view have been carefully studied. More- 
over, women actors are often admitted on the stage. 

History ,— chronology of China is measured 
not by centuries, but by sexagenaries, the first 
cycle being made to commence with the sixtieth 
year of the ‘ Yellow Emperor,’ or Hwang Ti, in 
2637 B. G. But this is merely a conventional arrange- 
ment. There were Chinese in China before Hwang 
Ti, and the cycle dates for the years prior to 827 B.C. 
cannot be fully relied on. The documents of the 
Slni King begin with the reigns of Yao and Shun 
(2356-2206 B 0.); and from various intimations in 
that work we are brought to conclude that the 
nation then consisted of a collection of tribes or 
village clans of the same race, ruled by a sovereign, 
nominated by his predecessor, and approved by the 
people as the worthiest man to reign over them. 

With Yii, the successor of Shun, and the hero of 
Yao s deluge to which we have alieady made refei- 
ence in treating of Rivers^ there came a change from 
election or nomination in the shape of family succes- 
sion to the throne as a principle. As it is expressed, 

‘ He familied the kingdom.* Then commenced the 
Feudal State, which lasted under three dynasties 
( Hia, 2205-1767 B.C. ; Shang or Yin, 1766-1123 B.C. ; 
and Chou, 1122-255 B.C.) for a period of nearly 
two thousand years. The feudal system of China 
was in some respects similar to that which pre- 
vailed in Europe during what we call the middle 
ages. At a grand durhar held by Yii after his 
accession there were, it is said, ten thousand 
princes present with their jade symbols of rank. 
But the feudal states were constantly being ab- 
sorbed by one another. On the rise of the Shang 
dynasty they were only somewhat over three thou- 
sand, which had decreased to thirteen hundred when 
King Wu established the sovereignty of the Chou 
family. In 403 B.C. we find only seven great states 
all sooner or later claiming to be ‘ the kingdom,* 
and contending for the supremacy, till Ts'in put 
down all the others; in 221 B.C. its king assumed 
the title of Hwang-ti, or ‘August-Emperor,* and 
determined that there should be no more feudal 
principalities, and that, as there is but one sun in 
the sky, there should be but one supreme ruler in 
the nation. (This general term must not be con- 
fused with the other specific name Hwang Ti above 
mentioned.) 

From that year dates the imperial form of the 
Chinese government, which has thus existed for moi e 
than 2100 years. The changes of dynasty have been 
many, two or more families sometimes ruling to- 
gether, each dynasty having but a nominal supre- 
macy over the whole nation. The greater dynasties 
have been those of Han (206 B.O.-220 A.D.), T'ang 
(618-906), Sung (960-1279), Yuan (the Mongol, 
1260-1367), the Ming (1368-1643), and the TsW 
(Manclm-Tatar, 1643 to the abdication of 1912). 

The long and persistent existence of the Chinese 
nation has been owing partly to its geographical 
position having kept it apart from other great 
nations possessing records, and partly to the homo- 
^neity of its educational culture and training. 
Where the race came from at first is a question 
that takes us beyond the tracks of history ; the 
word indigenous may, there as elsewhere, be taken 
to coimote ‘ than which the memory of man runneth 
The Chinese were not, on the 
other hand, necessarily the earliest inhabitants of the 
They may , of course, have made their way 
fr<^ the north ana west of China proper, pushing 
before them the older inhabitants, exterminating 
or leaving poitions of them 
within their own ever-enlarging borders, as wrecks 


of tribes still subsisting here and there, and appa- 
rently mouldering to extinction. On the other hand, 
they may have worked their way from the south, 
the whole of which is to this day monosyllabic and 
‘ tonic * in speech, whether that speech be Chinese 
or no. From the first appearance of the Yellow 
River valley Chinese, we find them in self-alleged 
possession of written characters (see below), and 
certain elements of intellectual and moral cultuie 
or religious beliefs. (The connection of Chinese 
culture with that of ancient Babjdonia has been 
suggested, but not proved ; but it is quite certain 
from excavations made in the latter, and recent 
hone inscriptions unearthed in the former, that the 
Sumerians were already quite artistic, and had 
passed from the hieroglyphic to the fully conven- 
tionalised cuneiform stage, at least 1600 years 
previous to the date when we find the Chinese still 
using the clumsiest and most inartistic forms of 
partially conventionalised hieroglyphics. ) 

The Ruler and the Sage confront us in the 
earliest records of the nation — the Ruler to govern 
the people, and the Sage or Man of Intelligence to 
assist and advise him, and spread abroad among 
them the lessons of truth and duty. It is said in a 
document of the 18th century B.C. : * Heaven gives 
birth to the people with such desires that without 
a Ruler they will fall into manifold clisoideis, and 
Heaven again gives birth to the Man of Intelligence 
to regulate them.* Thus the sovereign and the sage 
are both the ordinances of heaven ; and it has beei? 
the rule in the various stages of the nation’s his- 
tory that officers of the government should pos- 
sess whatever educational culture its institutions 
could supply. The same written character -sign 
serves to designate both a scholar and an officer, 
and of the ‘ four classes of the people, scholars or 
officers, agriculturists, mechanics, and mercliants,* 
the first has always been held to be ‘the bead.* 
Even in the feudal times the system of examina- 
tions for the selection of the officials existed in a 
rudimentary stage, though it was not until our 7th 
century that it began to assume its modern form, 
open to all, excepting, in Mancliu times, ‘ monks, 

E lay-actors, and menial servants.’ It need hardly 
e said that the old examination system has gone 
by the board in^ the course of the multitudinous 
social and political reforms introduced with the 
20th century. Foreign and native universities are 
now in full swing all over China, not to mention 
that hundreds of young Chinese annually leturn 
from the United States, Japan, Great Britain, 
France, &c., armed with degrees or educational 
qualifications of some sort. 

The old competitive system continues to be of 
interest, if only to record what the now suspended 
practice was. The students of each province who 
had attained ^ at the district examinations to 
the style of Siu-ts'ai, or ‘ Ornate Talent,’ used to 
assemble at the provincial capital, where as a rule 
every third year special examiners from Peking 
were wont to conduct the examination for the degree 
of Ku-g$n, or ‘ men for pi’omotion,* which perhaps 
three in a thousand of them might succeed in 
obtaining, and which entitled them to some minor 
appointments. To take the third degree of Tsin- 
sK%, or ‘ men to be presented * to the emperor, the suc- 
cessful Ku-jin from all the provinces had to proceed 
to the metropolis, perhaps about six tliousand of 
them in all, and there, also as a rule triennially, 
pass a test examination, the successful candidates 
at Avhich then entered for the pcdace examination^ 
conducted within the precincts of the imperial palace 
itself ; after which the lists were published in thiee 
classes, the first being a tripos of the three best 
men, who became for the time the heroes of the 
day.^ They and a proportion of the othei's were 
admitted to the ranlcs of the members of the Han- 
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lin, the ‘ Forest of Pencils/ or * Grand Academy of 
Literature.* The remainder received appointments 
in the provinces or at the capital, according as 
vacancies occuiTed. Such is an outline, as large as 
our space will allow, of tlie competitive system of 
examinations by which the government of China 
soiiglit to secure the ablest men of the empire for 
its service. The examinations were sufficiently 
testing, and as often as not fairly conducted. Tiie 
subjects were always taken from the literature of 
the country itself ; and this is the point in which 
the modern system, based largely upon European 
knowledge and science, differs from the old, though 
a certain quantum of * classical ’ lore is still of im- 
portance. _ There are many indications that the 
system still in process of incubation will undergo 
further modifications made necessary by the new 
relations with other countries which have arisen 
since the recent upheavals, and which continue to 
arise in unexpected forms ; mathematics became a 
subject of examination so early as 1888. The 
venerable but obsolete old system has at least 
tended^ to impress the people with the value of 
education ; but it must not be supposed that as 
a whole they are or ever were highly educated. 
Everywhere indeed there were primary schools, not 
governmental, but maintained by the people them- 
selves. A smattering of practical education was 
always widely diffused ; but apait from the official 
classes, those who could read freely or write readily 
in a cultured sense always were, and still are, very 
few ; moreover, it almost invariably happens that 
a good scholar from a foreign point of view fails to 
letain the aiouia of Confucian culture. 

The three, religions of China are Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. Most writers represent the 
first not exactly as a religion, but as a morality ; 
yet theie always underlies in its teachings a re- 
cognition of the religion which prevailed in the 
country from the most ancient times— the belief in 
a Supreme Power, expressed at first by the name 
‘Heaven,* which soon came to be designated also 
by the personal names 2Y, *the Ruler,* or ‘ Emperor,* 
and Shang-ti, * the Supreme Ruler,* or ‘ Emperor 
Aloft.* The annual state worship of Heaven or 
God was, and still is, confined to the sovereign 
(now the president) as the father and priest of 
the people. The will of God is to be learned from 
the moral principles of man*s nature. Govern- 
ment is ordained by God for the good of the 
people, and so soon as a sovereign ceases to seek 
that good and his rule becomes antagonistic to it, 
he has forfeited his title to the throne ; and thus it 
is that the changes of dynasty are always referred 
to as ‘ the will of Heaven,’ and the sovereign pro- 
fesses to be such * by the grace of God.* Associated 
with the worship of Heaven or God, there was the 
worship of heaven and earth and the powei-s of 
nature, but only as subordinate to God and fulfil- 
ling will for the good of men ; and also of 
distinguished men, as having by their discoveries 
and achievements defended, benefited, and blessed 
the people of their own and future times. There 
was also common to their sovereign and to all 
the people the worship of ancestors. This last 
was and is considered as an expression of filial 
piety, the perpetuation of ‘the duty which every 
one owes to his parents— the first and chief of 
all virtues.’ On this Confucius laid great stress, 
endeavouiing to develop all other virtues from it. 
His great object may be said to have been the 
inculcation of duty, setting forth with persistent 
iteration the character of his superior or ideal man. 
Several times he enunciated ‘ the golden rule ’ in a 
negative form : ‘ What ye would not that men 
should do to you, do ye not to them.’ 

Taoism derives its name from the treatise of 
Li Erh — commonly styled Lao-tsz, a senior contem- 


porary of Confucius — called ‘ The Tao or IVay, and 
its Characteristics.’ The Way\a the quiet, passion- 
less discharge of all that our nature and lelations 
prompt or require us to do, without striving or 
complaining, and also the method of maintaining 
and preserving life. ‘Heaven* in this ‘Way’ is 
not a rider or legislator as in Confucianism, but 
only a pattern. The system was older than Lao- 
tsz, and indigenous in China, but associated — 
possibly from the first, certainly in later days — 
with many superstitions ; Lao-tsz only crystallised 
it into serviceable political shape ; but after the 
formal and official entrance of Buddhism into China 
it lost much of its purely philosophical form, and, 
driven to this course by competition, adopted many 
of the peculiarities of its rival. The recognised head 
of Taoism has his seat on the Lung-hu Mountain in 
ICiang-si. Lao-tsz has the merit of having formu- 
lated the grand principle that good will overcome 
evil, and should be returned for it. For Buddhism, 
which was introduced, or rather invited, to China in 
our first century, see the article Buddhism. 

There is no true priesthood in Confucianism ; hiri: 
Buddhism has its monks and nuns, and Taoism its 
monks. The Manchu government, while not inter- 
fering with the internal organisation of either of 
these systems, had long established a scheme of 
gradations of rank and authority in order that it 
might have the control of them in its own hands. 

It would no doubt have recognised Christianity in 
the same way if the different missions could possibly 
have been amalgamated, and if they would unitedly 
try to adapt themselves to the bed of Procrustes 
which even the republican government would 
gladly prepare for them in the various departments 
and districts. This is not the place in which to 
speak of the comparative number of the adherents 
of the ‘three religions’ in China. To claim a 
majority for those of any one of them is very absuid. 
As a matter of fact, Confucianism represents the 
intelligence and morality of China ; Taoism ( in its 
modern corrupt form) its sirperstitions ; and Bud- 
dhism its ritualism and idolatry, wbile yet it 
acknowledges no God ; but at the same time all 
classes, from the highest official personages down- 
ward, coquet with both Buddhism and Taoism to 
the extent of keeping up ‘good form’ iir solemn 
family matters. 

The Goveenment of the empire (omitting the 
regulation under the abdication treaty of 1912 of the 
imperial court and family, or the special Manchxr 
Banner department) is supposed to be conducted 
from the capital, supervising, directing, controlling 
tliedifierent provincial administrations, and exeicis- 
ing the power of removing from his post any official 
whose conduct may be irregular or considered 
dangerous to the state. But this only refers to* 
leading principles ; nearly all details of administra- 
tion are purely^ local, and, after nine years of 
political strife, it must be confessed that in most 
matters the military governors of more than half 
the provinces are a law unto themselves. 

There was until 1911 the Cabinet, or privy-council 
of the emperor, in whose presence it met daily to 
transact the business of the state, between the 
hours of four and six A.M. ! It bore to the last its 
old name of ‘military council,’ dating fiom its 
origin in 1730. Like our English cabinet it had no 
special quarters or organised existence. Its mem- 
bers were few, and held other substantive offices. 
There was also the Grand Secretariat, formerly the 
supreme council, but under the Manchu dynasty 
veiy much superseded by the cabinet. It consisted 
of four grand and two assistant-grand secretaries, 
three of them Manchus and three Chinese. At the 
time these amended lines were written one of 
the leading reform questions at Peking was the 
organisation of a Responsible Cabinet, including 
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the thorough reform and reconstruction of these two 
bodies, or possibly in lieu of one or both ; and it 
is still possible to say that matters continue in a 
state of uncertainty and flux, tlie Premier’s office 
and the General Staff office being the nearest 
approach to the old cabinet and Grand Secretariat 
combined. 

The business on which the cabinet deliberated 
came before it from the Boards — of Civil Office, 
Households, Ceremonies, War, Education, Commerce, 
Communications, Interior, Laws, and Dependencies ; 
but, here again, things are in a state of flux ; the 
names of some of these new Boards have already 
been repeatedly changed, and fresh Boards have 
been added. In 1861 the changed relations between 
the empire and foreign nations first ^ led to the 
formation of what we may call an additional Boaid, 
over and above the ancient original Six^ styled the 
* Ya-mm (or court) of Foreign Affairs,’ and until 
the end of the 19th century there were no further 
additions. There was also another important de- 
partment which should be mentioned — the Cen~ 
-sorate — members of which exercised a supervision 
over the Boards, and, distributed through the pro- 
vinces, had it as their duty to memorialise the 
emperor on all subjects connected with the welfare 
of the people and the conduct of the government. 
TJnder the republic the nearest approami to a Cen- 
sorate, so far, is a body of deputies charged with the 
duty of repoiting on the shortcomings of civilian 
officers, but its organisation is as loosely defined as 
its success is problematical. Since 1905, when com- 
missioners were first sent to study foreign methods 
of government, the foundations of a constitution, to 
be built up gradually, have been laid. During the 
year 1910 provincial parliaments were established 
in each province, and a National Assembly (the 
nucleus of a central parliament) even sat for a 
few months at Peking. Both these represen- 
tative councils at the time weie thought big with 
futuie possibilities, and already the popular will, 
after innumerable struggles to establish generally 
acceptable paidianients and councils, has brought 
the whole official body ‘ to their bearings ; ’ but at 
present things are so unsettled that it would not 
be safe to state at any moment what may be the 
precise condition of affairs six months ahead ; nor 
is it yet safe to describe as permanent the methods 
of election, the qualification of voters, represen- 
tatives, &c. The only thing of outstanding im- 
portance we can point to is the sudden rise of 
student opinion all over China, from Peking to the 
remote frontiers. By combining college strikes 
’svith commercial boycotts, callow youths have 
shown that foreign teachings have at least sug- 
gested to them effective methods of dealing with 
vcorrupt statesmen. 

^ In the administration of provinces in Manchu 
times a governor-general and governor were for the 
most part associated as colleagues. Below these 
two functionaries there were the lieutenant-gover- 
nor (commonly called the treasurer), the provincial 
judge, the salt comptroller, and the grain inten- 
dant. After repeated republican changes and 
amalgamations, each province has been provided 
with a military governor {tiichAm) and a civil 
governor {sMyig-chang), either at times acting for 
both, and in a few cases the rule of a usurper 
being^ excellent ; but, bad or good, both military 
•and civilians practically ignore Peking, and appro- 
priate provincial revenues to provincial (or private) 
uses. The provinces used to be further divided 
lor the purposes of administration into ^ or 
departments, and Men or 
repnWie the fw and chow 
and all walled cities (with 
tne thousand square miles or so of territory 
around) are now him. The old ‘button' dis- 


tinctions once worn on the hat are now, with the 
hat itself, utterly abolished, and as a matter of 
fact most officials wear foreign-style clothes. The 
Manchu pigtail has, of course, disappeared. 

No official statement of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of China was issued until the year 1910. The 
governor of each province was instructed annually by 
the Board of Households (now called Finance) what 
amount would be required from his piovince for 
the year, and this sum, plus the amount necessaiy 
for local administration, was provided by local 
collectors. Since the establishment of the re- 
public in 1912 the confusion has been absolute, 
and things have persistently gone on from bad to 
worse ; nor can any reorganisation be effective so 
long as the country is in its piesent unsettled 
political condition. One comforting obseivation 
may, however, be made, and that is popular life in 
China goes on much as usual ; the crops are pio- 
duced, trade is active, and the people leally govern 
themselves. In spite of all political tioubles and 
univeisal official corruption, the foreign trade of 
China for 1919 was an absolute ‘record,’ whether 
viewed in gold (with its low value) or silver ( with its 
abnormally high value) ; moreover, the chief threads 
of revenue (i.e. customs and salt gabelle) are under 
British guardianship, so that the interest on loans 
is fairly safe. In other words, ‘ though everything 
may be going to perdition, there are still cakes and 
ale for all and sundry.’ 

China had no foreign debt before 1874, but in 
1905 the debt amounted to £120,755,000, including 
£64,000,000 as indemnity to the powers for the 
‘Boxer’ outiages. The debt is secured on the 
imperial maiitime customs, and in Februaiy 1907 
£114,000,000 of it was still outstanding, to which 
total must be added about £12,000,000 for railway 
loans up to the end of 1906, and perhaps quite 
£20,000,000 more for further i ail way, financial, 
naval, and other loans up to the spring of 1911. 
But all that is already past history. Cluna’s 
present foreign indebtedness may be divided into 
indemnity loans, i ail way loans, general loans, and 
provincial loans ; the annual amount of debt 
service (including amortisation) is (excluding the 
‘ Boxer ’ indemnity, which is likely to be written 
off as an act of war grace) about £11,000,000; 
but as China has been at the close of the war in 
luck on account of silver being three or four 
times its gold value in 1911, this means that she 
has only to find, say, $25,000,000 Mex. instead of 
$100,000,000. Thus her political cloud has a de- 
cidedly silver lining. ( See below. ) 

The imperial army proper consisted in imperial 
days of Manchus, Mongols, and the descendants of 
Chinese who revolted from the Ming dynasty and 
joined the Manchus on their invasion of the empiie, 
the first important defections taking place in 1638. 
These are still divided each into eight corps with 
different coloured banners, and as a whole are styled 
‘The Eight Banners.’ What takes place with the 
money grant under the abdication treaty no one 
seems to care, but all Banner promotions, &c , ai e still 
solemnly reported to and approved by the Chinese 
War Office. The Banner headquarters remain in 
Peking. The utter inadequacy of the G reen Standai d 
and Braves— -1.6, non-Banner or general army system 
— was shown by the collapse of China as a mililary 
power in the war with Japan in 1894-95 ; and 
even the much -vaunted navy, though it fought 
with bravei-y at the battles of the Yalu and Wei-hai 
Wei, effected little : five vessels — an armour-clad 
barbette and four cruisers — ^were sunk in the fiist 
engagement, and the most of the remaining ships 
subsequently fell into the hands of the Japanese. 
The Kusso- Japanese war ten years later convinced 
the Chinese government once for all that both the 
Green Standard and the Braves were quite useless 
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for purposes of national defence ; really capable 
armies were in progress of organisation on Japanese, 
German, or Frendi models in nearly all the pro- 
vinces, notably in Chih-li, where Yuan Slii-k'ai, 
previous to his downfall as premier in 1909, liad as 
viceroy leally achieved most creditable results. The 
total neglect of the Turkestan armies showed that 
China was quite unable to resistr the peremptory 
demands of Russia in the spring of 1911. On the 
other hand, the Sz-ch"wan armies surpiised Europe 
in 1910 by suddenly and summarily ejecting the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet and taking effective posses- 
sion of his country; but the Tibetans regaine<l 
the upper hand. Whereas under the Manclms 
civilians were everything and military men 
despised, the central government has now dis- 
covered that the zeal for militaiy reform has 
reared in China a Frankenstein monster with a 
soul for money alone, military men being everything 
and civilians despised. The supreme control of the 
army is supposed to be vested in the General Staff 
and the Ministry of War at Peking, and the metro- 
politan gazette nowadays consists chiefly of mili- 
tary rewards and promotions. Pages might be 
written here to explain the various steps of army 
‘reform;’^ but present history may be summed 
up in a line: the tuchuns do exactly what they 
like, and the pay-sheets will not bear examina- 
tion. Province is either actually at mock war 
with province, or is threatening war. The army or 
araiies are rapidly ruining China — subject to the 
remarks above made about China quietly govern- 
ing itself. Probably things will gradually ‘ come 
round,* as all Chinamen have a substratum of hard 
practical common-sense. 

Intercourse with Western Nations and Commerce, 
— It was not till after the Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled, and the passage to India discovered by 
Vasco da Gama in 1497, that intercourse between 
any of the European nations and China was possible 
by sea. It was in 1516 that the Portuguese fiist 
made their appearance at Canton ; and they were 
followed at intervals of time by the Spaniards, the 
Dutch, and finally in 1635 by the English. The 
Chinese, noticing their roughness, received none 
of them cordially; and the dislike of them was 
increased by their mutual jealousies and collisions 
with one another. The Manchu sovereignty of the 
empire, moreover, was then in the throes of its birth, 
and the new rulers were the more disposed to assert 
their own superiority over all other questionable 
potentates. They would not acknowledge them 
as their equals, but only as their vassals. Tliey 
felt the power of the foreigners whenever they 
made an attempt to restrict the strangers’ opera- 
tions by force, and accordingly began to fear them. 
As they became aware of foreign conquests in the 
Philippines, Java, and India, they woula gladly 
have prohibited their approach to Chinese terri- 
tories altogether. In the meantime trade gradually 
increased, and tliere grew up the importation of 
opium (see article Opium) from India, and tlie 
wondeiful eagerness of multitudes to purchase and 
smoke it. Before 1767 the import rarely exceeded 
200 chests, but that year it amounted to 1000. In 
1792 the British government wisely sent an embassy 
under Lord Macartney to Peking with presents to 
the emperor, with a view to placing the relations 
between the two countries on a secure and proper 
footing ; but though the ambassador and membera 
of his suite were courteously treated, the main 
objects were not accomplished. In 1800 an imperial 
edict expressly prohibited the importation of opium, 
and threatened all Chinese who smoked it with 
condign punishment. It had been even before this 
a smuggling traffic, but henceforth there could be 
no doubt of its real character. Still it went on, 
and increased from year to year. A second embassy 


from Great Britain in 1816 was dismissed fiom 
Peking suddenly and contumeliously because the 
ambassador would not perform the ceremony of 
thQ kotow (prostrations), and theieby acknowledge 
his own sovereign to be but a vassal of the enipiie. 

So things went on till the charter of the East 
India Company expired in 1834, and the head of its 
Canton factoiy was superseded by a lepresentative 
of the soveieign of Great Biitai'n, who could not, 
however, conduct his intercourse with the Hong or 
Guild merchants as the others had done. The two 
nations were thus bi ought defiantly face to face. 
On the one side was an irresistible force, detei mined 
to prosecute its enterprise for the enlargement of 
trade, and the conduct of it as with an equal nation ; 
on the other side was the old empire, seeming 
to be unconscious of its weakness, determined 
not to acknowledge the claim of equality, and 
confident in its power to suppress the import of 
opium. The government of China made its grand 
and final effort in 1839, and in the spring of that 
year* the famous Lin Ts^h-sii was appointed to tire 
governor-generalship of the Kwang provinces, with 
mission to bring the barbarians to reason. Out of 
his measures came our first war, winch was declared 
by Great Britain against China in 1840. There 
could be no doubt as to the result of so unequal a 
contest ; and we hurry to its close at Nanking, the 
old capital of the Ming empire, wliere a tieaty of 
peace was signed on the 29th August 1842 on board 
Her Majesty’s ship Cornwallis, The principal 
articles were that the island of Hong-korig should 
be ceded to Great Britain ; that the ports of 
Canton (in Kwang -tiing), Amoy, and Foochow 
(in Fu-kien), Ning-po (in Che-kiang), and Shang- 
hai (in Kian^-su) should be opened to Biiti^r 
trade and residence ; and that thereafter official 
correspondence should be conducted on terms of 
equality according to the standing of the parties. 
Nothing was said in the treaty on the subject 
of opium, the smuggling traffic in which, by 
Americans as well as British, went on as before. 

Before fifteen years had passed away, because 
of troubles at Canton not all of them quite 
creditable to Great Britain, and the obstinacy of 
the go vernor-geneial, Yeh Ming-shdn, in refusing 
to meet Sir John Bowring (q.v.), it was thought 
necessary by the British government that war shou Id 
be commenced against China again. In this under- 
taking France, having missionary grievances, joined 
as our ally. Canton was taken on the 29th December 
1857, when Yeh was captured and sent a piisoner 
to Calcutta. Canton being now in the possession 
of the allies, arrangements rvere made for its govern- 
ment by a joint commission ; and in February 1858 
the allied plenipotentiaries, accompanied by the 
commissioners of the United States and Bnssia a& 
non-combaVants, proceeded to the rioith to lay their 
demands before the emperor at Peking. Theie 
was not so much fighting as there had been in 
1842, and on June 26 a second treaty was con- 
cluded at T'ien-tsin, renewing and conliimiiig 
the earlier treaty, but with many additional 
stipulations, the most important of which weie 
that the sovereigns of Great Britain and China 
might, if they saw fib, appoint ambassadois, 
ministers, or other diplomatic agents to their re- 
spective courts ; and that the British representative 
should not be required to perform any eeicmony 
derogatory to him as representing the soveieign of 
an independent nation standing on an equality 
with China. Other stipulations provided tor the 
protection of Christian missionaries and their con- 
verts ; for liberty for British subjects to travel, for 
their pleasure or for purposes of trade, under pass- 
ports, into all parts of the interior of the countiy ; 
for the opening of five additional ports for com- 
merce — ^Ncwchwang (in Sli6ng-king, the chief pro- 
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Yince of Manchuria), T§ng*chou (Avith port of 
Chefoo, in Shan-tung), T'ai-wan (Formosa, several 
ports), Cli'ao-chou ( with port of SAvatow, in Kwang- 
tung), and K'iung-chou (in Hai-nan) — and for 
authority for merchant-ships to trade on the Yang- 
tsz River, ports on AA'hich would be opened when 
rebellion should have been put doAvn and peace 
and order restored. Treaties on the same lines 
were concluded also with the United States, France, 
and Russia. A revision of the tariff legulations of 
1842 was to take place subseq[uently in the year at 
Shanghai. This Avas done in October, Avhen opium 
was (unhappily) entered among the legitimate 
articles of import, and the arrangement confirmed 
that the government should employ a foreign official 
in the collection of all maritime duties. It might 
seem that these treaties secured everything Avhich 
foreign nations could require, and that the humilia- 
tion of the Chinese government was complete. But 
they Avere nearly Avrecked by one concluding stipu- 
lation in all of them but that of the United States, 
that the ratifications of them should be exchanged 
at Peking within a year. The emperor and his 
adviseis, when the pressure of the force at Tien- 
tsin Avas removed, could not bear the thought of 
the embassies entering the sacred capital, and 
foolishly cast about to escape from the condition. 
The forts at Taku, guarding the entrance to the 
Pei-ho, and through it the approach to Tlen-tsiu 
and thence to Pelcing, were rebuilt and strongly 
fortified. When the English, French, and Ameri- 
can ministers returned to Shanghai with the rati- 
fied treaties in 1859, the Chinese commissioners 
who had signed them at Tlen-tsin were waiting 
for them, and urged that the ratifications should be 
exchanged there. The French and English minis- 
ters then insisted on proceeding to Peking as the 
place nominated for the exchange. But when they 
arrived at the mouth of the river (Pei-ho) with the 
gunboats under their command, they were unable 
to force the defences. A severe engagement ensued, 
and the allied forces sustained a repulse Avith heavy 
loss. It was the one victory gained by the Chinese. 
The British and French governments took imme- 
diate action. A third expedition under the same 
plenipotentiaries as before, with a force of nearly 
20,000 men, was at the same place in little more 
than a year. The forts Avere taken on August 21, 
1860, and on the 25th the plenipotentiaries Avere 
again established in Tlen-tsin. we can but give 
a bpe word to^ their march in S^tember on 
Peking, Avith all its exciting details. The emperor 
<Hien-f^n^) fled to Jeh-ho in the north of Chih-li, 
the imperial summer retreat; and his brother, 
Prince Kung, whose name became afterwards so 
Avell known, stepped to the front in the manage- 
ment of affairs. On the 13th October he sur- 
rendered the north-east gate of the city; and on 
the 24th the treaties Avere exchanged ; an additional 
convention A\^as signed, under which, of course, an 
additional indemnity AA^as exacted from the Chinese ; 
besides this, an arrangement was made about the 
emigration of coolies, which had become a crying 
scandal; at the same time a small piece of the 
continent of the empire, lying opposite to Hong- 
kong, Avaa ceded to that colony. Thus it was that 
the attempt of China to keep itself aloof from the 
rest of the Avorld came to an end, and a new era in 
the history of the empire Avas initiated. 

Hien-f§ng died at Jeh-ho in August 1861, leaving 
the ©nipim to his young son, only six years old. A 
cabal at Jeh-ho tried to keep the boy in their posses- 
sion ; but his uncle, Prince JKung, succeeded in get- 
ting him away to Peking. He then, along Avith the 
young em^TOr*s mother and the empress-dowager, 
by whom Hien-fing had had no child, loyally and 
•successfully administered a regency in accorilance 
with the new conditions of the government. The 


style of the reign was T'ung-chi, or * Government 
in Union ; * and so on till February 23, 1873, when 
the emperor announced publicly, and specially 
to the foreign ministers, that he had taken the 
government into his own hands. This brought up 
the question of an audience ; but, after a good deal 
of protocolling and negotiation, it was finally 
settled on June 29 by the emperor receiving all 
the ministers then in Peking without the ceremony 
of prostration. His reign did not last long, for he 
died in January 1875. As he left no son, and had 
designated no successor, the members of the im- 
pel ial house, accoiding to the rules in such a case, 
appointed as his successor Tsai-t'ien, the son of 
Prince Ch'un, a younger brother of Prince Rung. 
The new sovereign Avas a child of four yeais old, 
and began to reign under the style of Kwang-su, 
or ‘The Illustrious Succession.’ He assumed per- 
sonal government in Maich 1887. 

It was during the ‘ generation,’ or third part of 
a century, occupied by this unfortunate young 
emperor’s reign (1875-1908) that the once all-powei- 
ful Manchu empire had its border territories lopped 
off one by one, and, in spite of one or two tempo- 
rarily successful efforts to reassert itself, gradually 
succumbed to internal dry-rot and fell to pieces. 
Kwang-sii’s accession Avas irregular according to 
‘ Confucian ’ canons, and indeed a censor prophesied 
theiefrom the imminent collapse of the dyn^ty, 
committing suicide, in order to justify the serious- 
ness of his view, on the occasion of the deceased 
emperor T'ung-chTs formal funeral in 1878. The 
first untoward political event in the new reign 
affecting foreign relations Avas the assassination 
of the British consular officer Margary, a treacher- 
ous incident that led up to the Chefoo Convention 
and the opening of several neAv treaty ports, coast 
and riverine. Then folloAved the peevish incident 
of the Wusung-Shanghai raihvay, which the irri- 
tated viceregal government purchased, tore up, 
and flung aside to rot away. In 1880 General 
Gordon threw up his appointment in India and 
came to China in order to advise the Manchu couit 
as to the proper policy to pursue in the dispute 
Avith Russia about the contested territory of Kulja 
in Turkestan, The final issue of this business was 
on the Avhole a diplomatic success for China, whose 
consequently growing confidence, however, led to 
a serious quarrel with France upon certain conflict- 
ing claims to the suzerainty over Tong-king and 
Annam. Diplomatic as well as military honouis 
Avere about easy in the final result, although France 
remained at the end in uncontested possession and 
China had had her navy partly destroyed during 
the fighting. MeanAvhile the Korean question 
became acute, a false position between China and 
her vassal Avas created, had blood Avas generated 
with Russia over the seizure of Port Hamilton by 
the Biitish, Avho lent Captain Lang to reorganise 
the shattered Chinese fleet, and thus encouraged 
China to show her naval flag for the first time on 
the high seas, and to demonstrate politically to 
the Dutch^ in the south. Unfortunately French 
activities in Indo-China and British difficulties 
Avith King Theebaw of Burma led to Franco- 
British naggings, and to China’s losing Avhatever 
shadoAvy claims she may ha\"e had to suzerainty 
in the valley of the IrraAvaddy. This q^uestion again 
became complicated by British-Indian claims to 
Tibetan ^ trade bein^ dragged into the dispute. 
Meanwhile the Rushans had decided to cany the 
new Siberian railway to the Pacific ; the Tsarevitch 
(later the unfortunate Nicholas II.) visited China, 
and narrowly escaped assassination in Japan, Thus 
Manchima found hei-self seriously threatened ; whilst 
Japan, in view of Korean, Russian, and Manchurian 
complications, found it advisable to and 

to prepare seriously for future assaults from any 
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alter. War between Japan and China broke 
out in 1894, purely in connection with the Korean 
/question, which had meanwhile been simmering 
ominously for ten years. China was ignominiously 
and utterly defeated both by land and sea, and 
lost the valuable island of Formosa. The ‘ melon- 
slicing* of the venerable empire was now openly 
aiscussed between the rival powers, who by this 
time had formed a complete circle of potential 
threats both by land and sea. For the moment, 
however, they contented themselves with marking 
out imaginary ‘ spheres of interest.* China reached 
lowest water -mark in 1897, when the German 
‘ mailed fist * set a quite new example of violence 
by assaulting the mainland and taking possession 
of Kiao-chou and its anchorage, hinterland, and 
islands. Russia, France, and Great Britain im- 
mediately dibcovered that a balance of power 
necessitated coiresponding concessions of terri- 
tory, leasehold or otherwise, in Liao-tung (north) 
and Kwang-tung (south); whilst even Italy ^de- 
monstrated ’ — but unsuccessfully — oif Che-kiang 
(centie). The ‘Boxer* madness of 1900 was the 
not unnatural outcome of all these pin -prick 
attacks upon Manchu dignity ; small wonder, 
therefore, that native Chinese republican senti- 
ments came actively to the fore. The war between 
Russia and Japan in 1904-5, though waged on 
Chinese soil, gave the Manchus a certain amount 
of breathing -time, not to say satisfaction and 
renewal of confidence. But meanwhile Tibetan 
trade questions had come to a head ; Great Britain, 
to China’s amazement, succeeded in occupying the 
sacred capital of Lhassa, and Manchu influence 
lost in this direction what it had temporarily re- 
covered along the coast. It must not be forgotten | 
that in 1898-99 the Americans had fallen out with 
Spain and taken possession of Manila. Though 
scarcely a Chinese question, still the incident 
brought the United States more prominently upon 
the Far Eastern scenes. American influence in 
favour of China and Korea might have been greater- 
had her treatment of Chinese under American 
rule, in the Philippines as in the States, been a 
little more generous. Moreover, though President 
Roosevelt had done good service in the interests 
of peace between Russia and Japan, and had 
shown in Panamd that America also could be 
‘ decisive * when her own great interests were being 
thwarted by political shufflers, yet the United 
States, except during the ‘Boxer* scare and the 
allied march on Peking, had never exhibited (even 
in the background ) serious military or naval force in 
the China seas since the 1871 attack on Korea, and 
thus both Russia and Japan were able quietly to 
ignore American attempts to ease things off for 
China in Manchuria and Korea, which last Japan 
annexed. After the death of the empress- dowager 
and the helpless emperor in 1908, the powers 
generally showed a tendency to be kind to the 
new regency, and things might have gone well 
for the Manchu rulers, now genuinely disposed to 
grant constitutional privileges, had not intrigues 
at the Peking court led to the dismissal of the 
powerful and enlightened premier, Yiian Shi-k'ai, 
and to a dangerous dispute with the provinces 
regarding the ‘ nationalisation * of all railways. 
Republican ambitions had meanwhile widely" de- 
veloped, whilst improvement in army .conditions 
had unexpectedly raised the political * status of 
military men, depressing that of civilians. Thus 
the military revolution of 1911, after a short 
struggle, put an end to the Manchu dynasty, which, 
during one short reign ( 1876-1908 ) had lost Formosa, 
Annam, Tong-king, Upper Burma, Tibet (not yet 
•quite gone), Korea, part of Manchuria, and various 
ports (with hinterlands) along the coast. 

We now return to our main subject. Soon after 


the ratification of the treaties of T'ien-tsin, the 
promised ports on the Great River, except Nan- 
king, were opened— namely, Hankow (in Hu-pei), 
Kewkiang (in Kiang-si), and Chinkiang (iu 
Kiang-su). I-ch'aug (in Hu-pei), Wuhu (in An- 
hui), Wdn-chou (in Che-kiang), and Pakhoi (in 
Kwang-tung) were opened hy the Cliefoo convention 
(1876), which also made concessions to China in 
connection with the opium traffic. The tieaty of 
Shimon oseki (1895), after the war with Japan, 
opened four additional ports — Chungking, Hang- 
chow, Soochow, and Shashi. The foreign debt of 
China, contracted almost wholly in connection with 
the Japanese war (1894-95), and the indemnity 
for the ‘Boxer’ outrages (£64,000,000), was in 
1904 estimated at about £120,000,000, all, except 
£2,300,000 of railway loan, secured on the customs. 
Since then China has paid off large sums ; hut, on 
the other hand, she has incurred further heavy 
liabilities, notably during the year 1911. It was 
impossible to place her total indebtedness to 
foreign banks and syndicates ii> 1911 at less 
than £150,000,000. A semi-official U.S. estimate, 
quoting the Statesmayi^s Year-hook, placed China’s 
total indebtedness on the 31st December 1916 at 
£171,906,000. (See above.) 

In 1910 the vessels entered and cleaied at the 
various ports were 219,000 (of nearly 89,000,000 
tons), being an increase (chiefly under Russian and 
Chinese flags) of 11,294 vessels and about 2,000,000 
tons over the figures for 1909, when the Biitisli 
tonnage was over 34,000,000 tons in nearly 28,000 
vessels, against half that Chinese tonnage in five 
times the number of small vessels ; the Amur- 
Sungari navigation accounts for the Russian iii- 
ciease. The ‘ record ’ year was 1914 with 98,000,000 
tons ; this was before the effects of the Great W ar 
had been felt. In 1917 213,473 vessels of nearly 

87.000. 000 tons entered and cleaied, the British 
share being 34,902 vessels, of over 33,500,000 tons. 
Russian shipping was maintained, as the Bolsheviks 
had not yet touched Amur -Sungari navigation. 
Between 1910 and 1917 Japanese shipping gradually 
overhauled Chinese percentages, which, however, 
were well maintained. The total value of the net 
imports from abroad had increased from 326,740,000 
haikwan (i.e. customs) taels in 1903 and 418,168,067 
in 1909 to 462,964,894 in 1910 and 549,518,774 in 
1917 ; the exports rose from over 214,000,000 in 1903 
and nearly 338,000,000 in 1909 to 380,838,328 in 
1910 and 462,931,630 in 1917. The import of 
opium in quantity declined from 48,917 piculs iu 
1909 to 35,358 in 1910 and 1072 in 1917, of course 
owing to the recent anti-opium movement ; even 
the native opium passing through the foreign 
customs showed a large decrease ; in any case, the 
semi -independent tuchuns take care to feather 
tixeir own nests betimes. In February 1919 the 
remaining stock of foreign opium (1207 chests) was 
methodically destroyed at Shanghai, at a gieat 
financial sacrifice, by order of the president ; but, 
dramatic though this may be, it would have been 
much better for China if he could have insisted 
on the insubordinate tuchuns doing their duty 
in preventing the cultivation of the poppy in the 
western and south-western provinces. The export 
trade in soya beans received a huge impetus in 
1909, jumping from about 5,000,000 piculs in 1908, 
worth 9,000,000 taels, to about 15,000,000 piculs, 
worth 33,000,000 taels, in 1909. In 1910, however, 
the high prices, coupled with a shortage of food 
in China, caused a falling off of 3,600,000 piculs 
in the export abroad ; accordingly the figures for 
1917 are about 15,600,000 piculs, value barely 

24.000. 000 taels. The rat plague of 1911 must 
have further disorganised this promising trade. 
The imports from Great Britain are mostly cottons 
and cotton yam, metals and machinery, woollens. 
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and coal, including coke. The hailcwan tael in 
1903 had a value of 2s. Tfd., and it was about a 
penny higher during 1910 ; in 1919-20 it soared up 
to very nearly 8s., an unheard-of ratio during the 
post-treaty times — i.e. 1860-1920. 

China has in the past been mainly a self-con- 
tained nation, but since treaty days the Chinese have 
shown an increasing tendency to seek a livelihood 
abioad, especially in California, British Columbia, 
the Straits Settlements and Eastern Archipelago, 
and Australia. More than half the population 
ot Singapore is Chinese, and in 1900 there weie 
640,000 Chinese in Java; the latest official estimates 
are 1,800,000. In Australia there have never been 
more than 60,000, now (officially ) reduced to 35,000. 
From 1855 to 1867 the immigiation of Chinese 
into the United States varied from 3000 to 7000 ; 
from 1868 to 1881 it was usually between 10,000 
and 20,000 ; in 1882 it was 33,614. But the im- 
position of prohibitory taxes on Chinese immigrants 
reduced this to 17 in 1886 ; and in 1888 the immi- 
gration ojp Chinese workmen was absolutely for- 
bidden for twenty -one years. British Columbia 
and some of the Australian states have also sought 
to restrict Chinese immigration by imposing a 
heavy poll-tax on immigrant Chinese. In the year 
1919 the China Year-hook published the following i 
estimate of Chinese in foreign countries : Japan, 
17,700; Siberia, 37,000; Hong- kong, 314,390; Siam, 
1,600,000; Burma, 134,600; Java, 1,825,700; Aus- 
tralia, 35,000; Europe, 1760; Korea, 11,300; Philip- 
pines, 84,060 ; Annam, 197,300 ; Africa, 5000 ; 
Formosa, 2,258,650 ; East India, 1,023,500 ; Singa- 
pore, 1,000,000; Macao, 74,560; U.S.A., 150,000; 
Canada, 12,000 ; Mexico, 3000 ; Brazil, 20,000 ; 
Honolulu, 27,000; Peru, 45,000; Cuba, 90,000 — 
nearly 9,000,000 in all; but though ‘official,* the 
official source or sources are not specified, nor is 
Malaysia (estimated at about 197,000) included ; nor 
Kussia, where thousands of Chinese miners ( from the 
Amur, &c.) have been enlisted by the Bolshevists. 
A French authority in 1910 showed that there were 
not 400,000 Chinese in Siam; and the number in 
Java, besides being doubtful, depends upon what 
view is taken of hybrids. Consequently the true 
figures must be chaiacterised for the piesent as a 
matter of conjecture only. 

The empire (now republic) 'has to some consider- 
able extent taken real advantage of Western civil- 
isation — telegraphs have been established (42,500 
miles, excluding 1000 miles of cable); a decided 
beginning made with railways (6835 miles, with 
2000 miles iiirder construction ) ; and various 
foreigners employed in training the army, in the 
arsenals, and in the custom-houses, salt gabelle, 
post-office administration, &c. A large navy of iron- 
clads was acquired in 1884-94, but what remains 
of former navies is now beneath notice. When 
the Great War broke out there were supposed 
to be 1000 officers and 4830 men, whose only 
‘service* was mischievous political interference, 
now with one side, now with the other. The 
rottenness of the military and naval systems was 
shown by the Japanese war of 1894-95, arising 
out of international rivalries in Korea (q.v.). A 
Japanese invading force, after a battle at P'ing- 
yarrg and a naval battle on the Yalu ( 17th Septem- 
ber 1894), drove the Chinese out of Korea, and, 
enteung Manchuria, took the strong naval station 
of Port Arthur (November 1894). The correspond- 
ing station and arsenal south of the Gulf of Pei- 
chih-li, that of Wei-hai Wei, subsequently yielded 
^ the Japanese (January 1895) ; and the colossal 
Clunese empire was, after a few months* ineffectual 
fighting, reduced to sue for peace. The Japanese 
terms included^ the cession of Formosa and the 
Liao-tung Peninsula, including Port Arthur, as 
■well as the payment of a war indemnity of thirty- 


thiee millions sterling But Kussia, France, and 
Germany constrained the Japanese to refrain fi-om 
insisting on the cession of Liao-tung, in consideration 
of an increase of tlie war indemnity by sixteen nul- 
lioiis. Russia afterwards arranged that its Siberiua 
railway was to pass through Kirin and Mukden co 
Port Arthur and Peking ; by help of garrisons and 
Cossack settleis she secured militai y and cornniercial 
contiol of Manchuria (q.v.); and on an extensible 
lease obtained possession of Poit Aithiir and Ta- 
lien-wan. Germany occupied, on a lease of ninety- 
nine years, the port of Kiao-chou in Shan-tun'g, 
and regarded the valley of the lower Hoang -ho as 
her special sphere of interest. Gieat Biitain, insist- 
ing on full freedom of tiade with China ( ‘ the open 
door*), obtained a definite promise that no part of 
the Yang-tsz basin (to be thenceforth considered a 
British ‘sphere of influence*) should be alienated 
by China ; secured the opening of additional tieaty 
ports and the free navigation of pait of some (if 
the great rivers ; and occupied Wei-hai Wei (on its 
evacuation by the Japanese) on the same terms as 
Kussia held Port Arthur. Euiopean diplomacy was 
next entangled in rival schemes for giving China 
loans and securing (for subjects of Russia, Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and the United States) 
the right of making railways in China. France 
secured some rectification of the Tong-king frontier. 
Li Hung-chang, believed to be supporting Russian 
inteiests, fell from power, and the emperor in 1898 
started a brief and violent system of reforms on 
Western ideas, but was summarily checked in this 
career by the doAvager- empress. The innovating 
advisers of the emperor fled or were slain or im- 
prisoned ; the emperor was kept under strict sui- 
veillance; and, with much internal discontent, 
there were local rebellions and rumouis of intrigues 
and of further coups d^Hat. In April 1900 riots 
took place at Peking and in many parts of the 
empire; missionaiies, their wives and children, 
were massacred, and laige numbers of native 
Christians were slaughteied — it was computed at 
the time that 700,000 native Roman Catholics had 
perished ; but, as the Catholics themselves only 
cl^m 1,100,000 native Christians for all theii 
missions in China, this figuie must be an over- 
estimate. The German Minister was muidered by 
soldiers in the streets of Peking ; and in J une the 
other foreign representatives were closely besieged 
in their legations, having a joint garrison of under 
five hundred officers and men of all nations. The 
government thiew all the blame on the organ- 
isation of the ‘Boxers,* an anti-foreign association 
claiming to exercise supernatural powers ; but it 
soon became manifest that a part at least of the 
I government was acting through them, and that 
many of the worst atrocities had been authorised 
by princes and high officials. Aimed forces were 
despatched by the European nations, the United 
States, and the Japanese, the British contingent 
including many native Indian troops ; a joint ex- 
pedition to relieve the legations, under Admiral 
Seymour, in June 1900, was forced to return ; 
T'ien-tsiri was taken after some hard fighting in 
July, but it was not till the middle of August that 
the legations weie relieved, having maintained a 
resolute defence for eight weeks. Aftei negotiation 
between the powers, a joint note was presented to 
China in December 1900 demanding punishment 
of the officials responsible for misconduct, besides 
an indemnity (ultimately fixed at 450 million taels) 
for the murders and other outrages ; prohibiting the 
importation of war material into China ; and stipu- 
lating for the protection of the legations by Euro- 
pean guards. The protocol was officially signed on 
7th September 1901. Meanwhile Russia had tried 
to force on China a convention involving her per- 
manent occupation of Manchuria ; but owing to the 
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opposition of the powers, and particularly of Japan, 
China lefused to accede. The Japanese four years 
later took on themselves the buiden of dealing with 
Kiissia, and the war of 1904:-5 followed ; see Japan. 
The Emperor Kwang-su died on November 14, 1908, 
and the empress - dowager on the following day. 
The infant P'u-i, reigning under the style Siian- 
t'nng, succeeded under the regency of his father, 
Prince Ch'un (the younger). The new constitu- 
tional^ policy may be said to have begun to bear 
fruit in 1910, when for the first time a National 
Assembly (partly elective) met at Peking ; in each 
province also a local parliamentary assembly dis- 
cussed affairs in unison with their colleagues at 
Peking. But ‘the best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
gang aft agley. ’ A revolution broke out at Hankow 
on the lObh October 1911, and the ex-premier Yiian 
Shi-k'ai, who had in 1909, as already stated, fallen 
a victim to palace intrigue, was hastily summoned 
fiom his retirement to restore the situation.. It 
was too late ; province after province joined in the 
cry, ‘ Away with the Manchus ! ’ The aicli-revolu- 
tionary Sun Yat-sen hastened over from Ameiica, 
and, in spite of all efforts to save the dynasty, a 
republic was proclaimed at Nanking on the 1st 
J anuary 1 912, with Sun Yat-sen as president. On the 
11th Februaiy the empress-dowager and the emperor 
form all V abdicated, and on the 1,3th Yuan Shi-k*ai 
issued his first * mandate ’ as emergency piesident 
at Peking. The rival Nanldng president self-sacii- 
ficingly telegraphed his personal congratulations, 
and considerately gave way as an official, arranging, 
however, that the soldiers’ popular Hankow hero 
Li Yuan-hung, his vice-president, should also be 
vice-president under Yuan Shi-k'ai. The next four 
years were passed in a maze of political squabbles, 
revolts, parliamentary disputes, &e., but on the 
whole Yiian managea to consolidate his authority 
and secure a certain amount of obedience from 
the (mostly self -constituted) military and civil 
governors of the provinces ; so much so that both 
foreigners and natives began to raise the cry, 

‘ Republicanism is unsuitable to China ; let us have 
irersonal rule over a constitutional empire.’ Mean- 
Avhile the great European war broke out in the 
autumn of 1914, and Japan’s influence in the Far 
East natu .illy became predominant after the 
forcible ejection by a Japanese-English force of 
the Germans from Kiao-chou. It was in 1915, 
when things looked black, that Japan thought fit 
to present to China the notorious twenty-one 
demands, evidently intended to consolidate and 
cement her already strong position in the East, 
no matter what the final result of the war in the 
West. China herself was perpetually wobbling, 
and thus both Germans ana Japanese had oppor- 
tunities of forming, now Peking, now Canton, parties 
in support of this or that oppoi tunist policy. Finally 
the unhappy Yuan, deceived as to Japan’s support, 
gave way to temptation, and boldly proclaimed him- 
self emperor of a new dynastic bud constitutional 
monarchy. All south and west China was now per- 
turbed ; Yiian speedily perceived that his coup d'etat 
had misfired. He died of vexation at the failure 
of all his remedial devices in June 1916, and was 
succeeded by his vice-president, Li Yuan -hung, a 
perfectly honest and very popular man, but one 
quite innocent alike of historical and empirical 
knowledge and government scheming. After a year 
of ‘ creditable inaction,’ he unfortunately, in his be- 
wilderment, invited one of the most hot-headed 
military ‘ pi’onouncers ’ to Peking to aid him in 
defeating the suspicious political schemes of the 
others. To eveiy one’s intense surprise (including 
that of the child-emperor himself), Chang Hiin 
(the pig-tailed pronouncer) in July 1917 suddenly 
re-established the Manchu dynasty, with himself as 
premier and factotum , This farcical action reunited 
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for the moment the saner elements among even the 
northern cabal of the marshals, goveinor.s, ministers, 
and all and sundry who had intermittently been 
intriguing either with or against the Japanese and 
the Germans lespectively. A Gilbertian battle was 
fought round the palace precincts ; Chang HUn fled 
to the Hutch legation; Li Yiian-hung (w’’ho had 
sought other legation protection) resigned in dis- 
gust, washing his hands for ever of ‘goveinment ; ’ 
and his vice-president, F^ng KiYoh-chang (military 
governor at Nanking), was induced to accept the 
post of temporary president. China declared war 
against Geimany and Austria in August; but the 
new president was unable to reconcile the northern 
and southern factions, to assert Peking .supremacy 
over the provinces, to convince the Entente poweis 
of China’s will and capacity to afford genuine assist- 
ance, or to come to a trusty and satisfactory un- 
derstanding with Japan about the defence of the 
Siberian fi on tier. He resigned in October 1918, 
when Sii Slii-ch'ang was inaugurated president, a 
man of scholarship and high diameter, viceroy of 
Manchuiia under the empire, and premier under 
Yuan Shi-k'ai. His prudent and conciliatory 
policy at least did no harm ; but these negative 
virtues did not avail Jiim to the end, and on the 
2d June 1922 he had to resign. On the 11th 
June Li Yiian-hung arrived to finish his uncom- 
pleted term of 1917 ; meanwhile political confusion 
reigned supreme. 

Language, Writing, and Literature.— The 
speech and the written language of the Chinese 
differ from each other more widely than those of 
other literal y peoples. The latter'speaks tlnough 
the eye, not as words, hut as symbols of ideas. 
All Chinese literature might be understood and 
tianslated though the student of it could not 
name a single character hy any Chinese sound ; 
and proof of this lies in the fact that speakeis 
of Chinese dialects which are totally unintelligible 
to other Chinese still read the same characteis 
with precisely equal facility, though with different 
sounds. The words and the names of the written 
characters ai e all monosyllabic, and aie inconjugable 
and indeclinable, without inflection or change of 
any kind except in tone, and at the same time so 
versatile that theie are few of them which may not 
perform the rdle indifferently, according to their 
position in a sentence, of most of what we call 
Paits of Speech. Chinese has never advanced to 
anything lixe agglutination even (see Philology); 
hut its written characters existed probably in crude 
and less developed foim between 3000 and 4000 
years ago. These characters have been in later 
times divided into six classes : ( 1 ) Pictorial char- 
acters, originally nide pictuies of objects; (2)- 
Indicative characters, intended by their form and 
the relation of their parts to suggest to the 
reader the idea in the mind of then makers; (3) 
Composite characters, made up of two or more 
integral characters ; (4) Inverted charactei-s, formed 
fi'om others by invei'sion ; (5) Borrowed characters, 
used in other than their proper signification ; and 
(6) Phonetical characters, of which one part has 
a phonetic use, and indicates, exactly or approxi- 
mately, the name of the compound, and the other 
part the category of meaning which it conveys. 
The sixth class is beyond comparison the most 
numerous, and embraces well on to 40,000 of the 
43,000 characters found in the K'ang-M dictionary 
of 1704. A number of characters, -wbicli has varied 
from 554 to 214, were set apart in compaiatively 
modern times as ‘ideograms’ or ‘mothers of mean- 
ing;’ and a larger and more indefinite number were 
chosen, to express in connection with them the 
name or sound of the compounds ; these were called 
‘mothers of sound.’ Dr Chalmers, of Hong-kong, 
published in 1878 a ‘Concise Chinese Dictionary’ 
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in which the phonetic constituents are reduced to 
884 These, with the 214 ideograms, having been 
learned, 1098 characters in all, the student has 
mastered the elements of all the Chinese characters. 
Pronunciation is constantly varying, and Chalmers’s 
‘average’ reading will often be far from giving 
‘ the present truth ’ of the names of many charac- 
teis in specific individual dialects ; but a knowledge 
of these phonetic constituents, though not essential, 
does much to lighten the strain upon the memory 
in learning Chinese. That great scholar and 
statesman Li Hung-chang was pleased to accept 
a copy of Dr Chalmers’s ‘ Concise Dictionary,’ and 
to express his approval. 

The locally variable monosyllabic utterances, 
however, available thus to name the 43,000 char- 
acters, are few indeed. In Pekingese they are 
only 426. Even if there were as many as 1000 
different syllables in the language, equally divided 
among the characters, an average of more than 
forty meanings would belong to each. In the 
‘Syllabic Dictionary’ of the late Dr Williams, 
containing only 12,527 characters, placed under 552 
‘standard ’ syllables, theie are about 150 characters 
placed under the m onosy 11 able i{=eein ‘ see ’ ). To 
the eye there is no difficulty in distinguishing all 
these z’s ; but to the ear such discrimination, un- 
assisted otherwise, is imiDossible. To assist it, 
there is, as just stated, a system of tones, the 
number of which varies in different dialects. Ac- 
cording to the tone in which the monosyllable is 
pronounced, its meaning is different; and this 
renders what we call a ‘good ear’ desirable in 
learning the speech of China. There are other 
devices by which the difficulty occasioned by the 
slender syllabary of Chinese speecli is overcome, 
such as the combination of synonyms, and the 
multiplication of colloquial and local particles 
hpdly to be found in serious literature or in the 
dictionaries. As a consequence, while conciseness 
is a characteristic of good Chinese composition, 
the spoken language is verbose — e.g. the fable of 
‘The Fox and the Grapes,’ told in 131 English 
words, is rendered in good Chinese by 85 char- 
acters, while a version of it in Cantonese colloquial 
contains 163 words. Still, the colloquial speech 
is not difficult of acquisition. Residents have 
often had occasion to remark that the children of 
English families resident in China who were 
not restricted from intercourse with the Chinese 
spoke the colloquial mox*e fluently and readily than 
their parents, and also than the English which they 
spoke with their parents. 

After the Buddhist missionaries came to China, 
and scholars got some acquaintance with the use of 
the Sanskrit alphabet, they began to devise a method 
of spelling (so to speak) their symbolic characters, 
dividing each monosyllable into* an initial and a 
final sound, and then joining two other characters 
together, one to give the initial (aspirated or un- 
ppirated, surd or sonaut) ; and the other, always 
in the same tone as the character thus spelled, to 
give its final sound. This method, though cum- 
brous, might have been of more steady use to the 
student if the same characteis had always been em- 
ployed for the same initial and the same final sounds, 
as is done so far as is practicable in Chalmers’s 
‘Concise IMctionary.* But every lexicographer 
adopted his own characters at his pleasure — 

e.g. the character is spelled in one 

dictionary by (Mang) and ^ (ch + i’) (in 
some dmlects still i) ; in a second by (^-iang) 
and i$rK) (in some dialects still i) ; and in a 
third by M (J-iang) and {«). The K'ang-lii 
lexicon, after rpdting these three spellings, adds 


that the sound is the same as which is the pho- 
netic element, U. This irregular spelling only 
distracts the student ; the Chinese scholais failed 
to apprehend the true nature of the alphabetic 
signs or letters, very much as Westeraers have 
often entirely failed to understand the trae nature 
of the tones, which, though varying in each dialect, 
are perfectly ‘ordeily,’ though no native can 
‘ determine ’ the order- 

From the analysis of the characters which has 
been given, their inconjiigahle and indeclinable 
character, and from a versatility such that one of 
them may perform the r61e of most of our ‘ parts of 
speech,’ it is evident that any attempt to apply to 
them the categories and rules of giammar on the 
model of our Aryan languages must be very much 
‘ love’s labour lost ; ’ yet dignified composition with 
them has its own tacit rules, which are not very 
difficult to practise, though haid to define. As 
Dr Marshnian perhaps somewhat axiornatically 
expressed it in his grammar of 1814, ‘ the whole of 
Chinese giammar depends on position.’ Under the 
skilful application of this principle, the Chinese 
characters weave the weh of thought with the 
rajiidity of engine-driven shuttles; and there has 
grown up an immense Chinese liteiatuie, not 
inferior, date for date, to that of Rome. Composi- 
tion, like oratory, demands piactice and adherence 
to the tacitly accepted canons of good taste, as 
evinced by the best models, whether of antiquity 
or the present day. 

Before entering on a brief description of Chinese 
liteiature, a paragraph may be allowed to what is 
called ‘pidgin English,’ a sort of lingtia franca 
which grew up beWeen Chinese on the seaboard 
and foieigners, for the purpose of intercommunica- 
tion, while neither party had the means or the 
wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
language of the other. ‘Pid^n’ is a Chinese 
attempt to pronounce our woid ‘ business ; * and 
the materials of the lingo are nearly all English 
words siniilaily represented or misrepiesented, and 
called ‘broken English.’ The idiom, on the other 
hand, is almost entirely that of colloquial Chinese. 
Foreigneis and natives alike get to master it in a 
short time, so as to carry on long con vernations by 
means of it, and to transact the most important 
affairs of business with the slenderest possible stock 
of individual words. Dr Williams (vol. i. p. 832) 
gives the following example of it, taken from the 
Chinese Repository, vol. x. : A gentleman meets a 
Chinese acquaintance accompanying a coffin which 
is being conveyed along the street, and asks him who 
is dead (‘what man Tiab die?’). ‘No man hab 
catcliee die,’ is the answer. ‘ Dis one piecy coffin 
I just now give my olo fader. He likee too much 
counta my iiumha one ploper ; s’pose he someteem 
catehee die, can usee he.’ — ‘So fashion, eh? How 
muchee pi ice (pi*ice) can catchee one alia same 
same?’ — ‘ I tinky can get one alia same so fashion 
one tousan dolla, so ; clis hlong first cliop hansom, 
lo!* There is often a chaiming raciness about 
such coiiveisations, and one occasionally sees in his 
Chinese interlocutor that working of the mind which 
has been described in the formation of the third 
or composite class of charactei*s. For instance, a 
Chinese boy (all male servants are called hoys) 
once canm to ask the writer to intercede for him 
with his master, who was treating him, he thought, 
unjustly. ‘He numba one sassy (saucy = bad) 
man,’ lie said ; ‘he no hab topside pidgin ;’ meaning 
that his master had no religion, no dealing with 
the powers above. This jargon is, however, passing 
away, except in the coolie and casual workman 
class. Chinese who know English well — and Eng- 
lish who know Chinese passably — ^are increasing 
from year to year. 
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How vast and varied the Cldnese literature is 
may be seen from a very brief and imperfect analysis 
of the contents of the catalogue raisonne of the 
works collected, by an order of the K'ien-lung reign 
in 1722, to be printed or reprinted as a great national 
library. The catalogue is arianged in four divi- 
sions under the name of A'w, ‘Arsenals,’ ‘Treasuries,’ 
or ‘ Magazines ; ’ the first, in 44 chapters, containing 
Avorks on the classics and dictionaries necessary in 
the study of them; the second, in 46 chapteis, 
Avoiks of history ; the third, in 67 chapters, Avorks 
on philosophy and the aits ; and the fourtli, in 53 
chapters, Avorks of poetry and belles-lettres. 

The clctssics are the Confucian books, and a feAv 
others, on Avhich an amount of commentary has 
been expended certainly not inferior either in volu- 
minousness or in patient caie to Avliat has been put 
forth on our own sacred Scriptures ; and it still 
goes on Avithout abatement. A collection of books 
on them by a multitude of scholars of the Manclui 
dynasty Avas published at Canton in 1829 in 1400 
chapters. 

The histories are those of China itself, and are 
divided into four classes according to the different 
methods of the authois. The fiist place is given to 
the ‘ Correct’ and ‘Authoritative,’ or the ‘ Dynastic,’ 
Avhich now form a collection of twenty-four different 
Avorks. A good copy of the set, bound in English 
fashion, amounts to sixty-four thick volumes, im- 
perial 8vo size. In general, each dynastic histoiy 
contains an account (almost journalistic) of the 
^several reigns, followed by treatises on chronology, 
lites, music, jurisprudence, ‘food and goods’ or 
political economy, state sacrifices, astronomy, the 
five elements, geography (and especially topo- 
graphy), and the literature. After these treatises 
we have a host of biographies of the most remark- I 
able individuals of the dynasty, including virtuous 
women ; and the history usually concludes Avith an 
account of the foreign peoples Avitli Avhich there 
has been any intercourse. 

The philosophy and arts division deals Avith the 
AVorks of the class of the literati, both orthodox 
and heterodox ; of Avriters on military affairs ; on 
legislation ; on agricultnie, horticulture, and the 
mulberry-tree; on medicine; on astionouiy and 
mathematics ; on divination ; on painting, music, 
engraving, and other arts ; on ink and inkstones ; 
on tea and the tea-plant ; on articles of diet ; on 
the Avorks of several of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries ; and concludes Avith Avorks of Taoism 
and Buddhism. Five chapters are devoted to Avorks 
on mythology and Imlitei* subjects, not including, 
however, as Ave shall presently see, novels and 
romances. 

The helles-lettres division has the general name 
of Ts% ‘Collections’ or ‘Compilations.’ It com- 
prehends the various classes of polite liteiatixre, 
poetry, and analytical or critical Avorks. Chinese 
poetry has no epic ; but it is rich in ballads, lyrical 
and descriptive pieces, rhythmical effusions and 
songs, eulogies and elegies, and monumental insciip- 
tions. Its poets have been Avithout number, and 
its poetesses not a few. One of the Confucian 
classics is ‘ The Book of Poetry ; ’ and poetiy Avas 
one of the standing subjects in the competitive’ 
•examinations, so far, at least, as the quite recent 
introduction of European education permitted of 
its survival in the official scheme. 

Novels and romances, dramas, and books Aviitten 
in the colloquial style are not admitted into such 
grand catalogues as the above ; but the literature 
is nob Avithout them. Theie is no more pleasant 
reading than some of their historical romances, 
s\icli as the Expanded Narratme of the Feriod of 
the Three K%ngdoms (168-246 A.D.), by a raconteur 
•of extraordinarily graphic power, written in our 
13th centtu-y. Some of the oest novels have been 


translated into European languages : The Fortunate 
Union, by Sir John Francis Davis ; The Bambles 
of the CMng’Teh Emperor (1506-21) in Kiang- 
nan, under tlie superintendence of Dr Legge ; Les 
Deux Cousines and Les Deux Jeunes Filles Lettries, 
by the late Stanislas Julien ; and otheis, as Avell as 
some of the dramas. 

Gieat as the Chinese literature is, it Avould have 
been greater, especially in the earlier portions of 
it, but for the burning of the Confucian books by 
the founder of the Ts'in dynasty, and for the subse- 
quent ‘biblio thecal catastrophes’ Avhich overtook 
one imperial libiaiy after another down to the 
middle of our 6th century. Paper Avas made and em- 
ployed for Avriting veiy early in our second century, 
and printing by means of Avooden blocks, according 
to the fashion still pievailing, Avas practised off and 
on at iriegular intervals and undefined localities 
not very long afterwards. An edition of all the clas- 
sical books Avas so published in 922 A.D. ; hut it is 
probable that piinting from Avhole pages of caived 
wood Avas practised long before that, on the analogy 
of negative paper rubbings taken fioin stone inscrip- 
tions. The invention of movable types, or, perhaps 
more coiTectly, movable matrices, belongs to a 
blacksmith called Pi ShSng more than a centuiy 
afterwards, though such tj^'pes have only within 
the piesent generation begun to supeisede the 
Avooden blocks. Some of the inventions claimed 
for China liave been called in question, but about 
this — perhaps the most important of all inventions 
after that of the Western alphabets — there can be 
no dispute. 

China Bark. See Cinchona, Quinine.— 
For China Clay, see Kaolin ; for China Grass, 
Bcehmeeia ; fo"! China Ink, Ink ; for the China 
Seas, Asia, Pacific ; for China-ware, Pottery. 

Chinainpas^ Mexican floating gaidens. See 
Floating Islands. 

Chinandega^ the capital of a department of 
Nicaragua, 13 miles by rail from the Pacific coast ; 
pop. 14,00(). 

China Root 9 the fleshy rootstock of SmUax 
China, Bastard China Root being S. pseudo-China ; 
see SMiLACEiE. The West Indian China Root is 
Vitis, or Cissus, sicyoides, a plant closely allied to 
the Vine (q.v,). 

Chincha Islands^ three bare, rocky islets, 
Avitb a joint area of 6^ square miles, rising 200 feet 
out of the sea off the coast of Peru, opposite the 
Bay of Pisco. Fiom 1841 till 1874 they yielded 
millions of tons of Guano (q.'^); hut the beds, 
originally some 100 feet thick, became exhausted. 

Chinchay-cocha, a lake of Peru, in the de- 
paitmenl of Junin, 13,330 feet above the sea, i.s 
36 miles long and 7 hioad, with an area of about 
300 sq. m. It is the soui ce of the river Jauga, and 
abounds in fish and Avild-fowl. 

Chinchilla, a town of Spain, 12 miles SE. of 
Albacete by rail, situated on an abrupt rocky hill, 
in which are numerous caves that serve as dwelling- 
places. It has gypsum and marble quaiiies and 
manufactures of earbhenAvare. Pop. 7000. 

Chinchilla (C. lanigera), a South American 
rodent, well knoAvn by its soft gray fur. Two 
related animals {Lagidlum peruanum and Lagos- 
tomus triehodactylus, the viscacha) foim along 
' Avith the true chinchilla the small family Chin- 
chillidte in the porcupine section of the Rodent 
I order. All the three are someAvhat squinel-like 
animals, but have long Iiind-le^s, busby tail, veiy 
soft fur, and complete collar-bones. The chin- 
chilla and the lagidium occur on the higher Andes 
of Peni and Chile at a high elevation ; the viscacha 
is found on the Pampas. The three genera differ dis- 
tinctly, hut not widely. The chinchilla proper has 
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a body about a foot long, and the tail luea&uies fully 
6 inches. They are extremely active animals, and 
climb among the rocks with the greatest agiiifcy. 
They ai e killed in thousands for the sake of their fur, 



Chinchilla, 


and, prolific as they are, seem to be diminishing in 
abundance. The fur is u.sed for vaiious articles of 
attire, and the Peruvians are said to have formerly 
'svoven the hair into fine f abides. See ViSGACHA. 

CMnclldllf a town of Spain, 25 miles SE. of 
Madrid; pop. 5000. After a Countess of Chin- 
cli6n, wife of the governor of Peru in 1638, Peruvian 
balk was named CKinchona^ now habitually mis- 
spelled and mispronounced Cinchona (q.v.). 

Clliaidwa'ra. chief town of a district in the 
Central Piovinces of India, on a plateau 2200 feet 
above the sea, 70 miles N. by W. of Nagpur. It 
is the seat of a Swedish Lutheran mission. Pop. 
13,000. — The district has an area of 4631 sq. m., and 
a pop. of 517,000. 

Chinese HeniP) a kind of Coi chorus (q.v.), 
Chinese White, a peimanent white pigment 
used ill the aits, consists of the white oxide of 
zinc, ZnO. Its manufacture was first attempted 
in 1780, and in 1796 Atkinson patented its use as a 
substitute for white-lead, whicli had pieviously 
been the only available white pigment, and \vas a 
most unsatisfactory one on account of its turning i 
brown on continued exposure to the atmospheie. 
Only, however, in 1844 was a good and cheap method 
of preparing the pigment discovered by M. Leclaiie. 

Chingalpat {Chengalpat), a town of India, 36 
miles S\V. of Madras by lail, with district couit 
and hospital, a public bungalow, and an old foit, 
now abandoned, but formerly of great strength and 
importance as a key of Madras. Clive captured it 
in 1752. Pop. 12,000. — The district to which the 
town gives name has an area of 3000 sq. m., and 
a pop. of 1,400,000, mostly Hindus. It is a flat 
coimtry, cut up by canals. The soil is poor. With 
115 miles of coast, it has not a single harbour or 
anything like shelter from the surf. 

Chingford, an Essex urban district, 9J miles 
NE. of London, with a golf-course close by in 
Epping Forest, and a great reservoir ; pop. 10,000. 
CMng^-tu. See Cheng-tit. ' 

Chini'ji a village of the Punjab, 1 mile from tbs 
Sutlej’s right bank, on the southern slope of a lofty 
raount^n, 9085 feet above sea-level. It was a 
favourite hill residence of Lord Dalhousie. 

Chinkerinffcliiiig, CMiikerinchee, a 

white-flowered bulbous plant {Omithogalum thyr- 
sotdes), so called in South Africa from the noi.se 
made by rubbing the^stalks together. The flowers 
are poisonous to horses. For the genus, see Stae 
OP BSTHliBHEM; 


Cliin-kiaiEg* a Chinese port on the Yang-tze- 
kiang, in tiie piovince of Keang-su, 40 miles ENE. 
of Nanking. Fornieily, as the southern key of the 
neighbouring Grand Canal, it was both an impoitant 
stronghold and a centie of tiaflic ; but it W'as bom- 
barded by the British in 1842, and rieaily destroyed 
by the T5.i-pings in 1853. It was opened to foreign 
tiade ill 1861. Pop. 200,000. 

Cllinoil^ an antique town in the Fiench depart- 
ment of Indre-eb-Loire, beautifully situated on the 
Vienne, 31 miles SW. of Touis by lail. Clowning 
a lofty rock are the ruins of its vast old castle, the 
‘Fiench Windsor’ of the Plantagenets, the death- 
place of Henry IT., and later the residence of 
several French soveieigns, where, in 1429, Joan 
of Arc revealed her mission to the Dauphin. A 
farmhouse across the Vienne is pointed out as 
Kahelais’s birthplace. Pop. 4000. 

CliinookSy a tribe of Indians, now nearly 
extinct, on the Columbia River on the we^^t coast of 
North America. Their language was veiy difficult 
to learn and to pronounce, and this led to the 
formation of the Chinooh jargon^ a traders’ lingua 
Franca, consisting of woids fiom Fiench, English, 
and Hawaiian, as well as Chinook and other Indian 
tongues. See the dictionary by Gill ( 1891 ) and the 
monographs by H. Hale (1890) and Shaw (1809). 
Cliins. See Burma. 

CMli'suvaf now a part of Hiigli (q.v.), origin- 
ally a Dutch town, ceded in 1825. 

€limtZ9 a highly glazed printed calico, with a 
pattern generally in several colouis on a white 
or light-coloured ground. It was chiefly used foi 
bed -hangings, for covering furniture, and other 
pui poses where theie is much exposure to dust, 
which does not adhere to its highly calendered 
surface. In Great Biitain chintz is now mostly 
employed for babies’ bassinettes. It has been long 
the practice in Persia to have the pattern on some 
chintzes paitly in gold. Glue or other size is 
printed on the cloth, to Avhich the gold dust oi leaf 
adheres. See Cretonne. 

Chiococca, a genus of Cinchonoidese, of which 
two species in particular, C. anguifuga and C. 
densifoha, the former a trailing herb, the latter 
a bushy shrub, enjoy a high reputation in Brazil 
as cuies for snake-bites and in the treatment of 
diopsy. An infusion of the root is one of the most 
violent emetic and drastic medicines known, but it 
is happily no longer used in Europe. 

CMogg^Ef or Chiozza, au important seaport 
town of northern Italy, 15 miles SSW. of Venice, 
on an island at the southern end of the Venetian 
Lagoon, connected with the mainland by a stone 
bridge of 43 arches. It is founded on Jules, and 
has a cathedral ; its harbour, the deepest in the 
Lagoon, is guarded by forts and batteries. Pop., 
inclusive of Sottomarina, 40,000, most of them 
engaged in the coasting trade, lace-making, weav- 
ing, shipbuilding, and fishing. 

Cllionodoxa, a Cretan and Anatolian genus of 
Liliace^. C. lucilice (Glory of the Snow) is a 
well-known border-plant with brilliant blue flowers 
appearing in early spring, 

Chios (now called by the natives Ohio, Italian- 
ised into Scio), one of tlie most beautiful and fertile 
islands in the iEgean, 7 miles off the coast of Asia 
Minor, at the entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna, w«'is 
taken by the Greeks from the Turks iii 1912-13, 
and annexed 1914. About 30 miles long from north 
to soutl), by 8 to 1.5, it has an aiea ot 320 aq. m., 
and a pop. of about 100,000, almost all Greeks. 
The larger northern part is more mountainous* 
than the southern. The climate is delightful and 
salubrious. Earthquakes are, however, not rare, 
and one in 18S1 caused the death of 3558 persons. 
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iiiid the destruction of property to the value of 
thiee to four millions sterling. The wine produced 
on the north-west coast, the Vinum Armsiiim of 
ancient times, is still esteemed. Other products 
are figs (also noted in classical days), mastic, 
almonds, silk, lemons, oranges, and olives. Ships 
aie built. Hides are exported. The capital, Chios, 
near tlie middle of the east coast, contains about 

30.000 inhabitants, and has a haven touched by 
various services of steamers, and doing a good 
tiade. On the west coast is a rich monastery, Nea- 
Moni. founded in tlie 11th century. In ancient times 
excellent marble and potters’ clay weie quanied in 
the nmuncains, and recently pits of antimony, 
calamine, lignite, and ochre have been woiked. 

Chios is one of the places which contended for 
the honour of giving birth to Homer. It formed 
in eaily times one of the most ilouiishing of the 
Ionian ' states, and contributed 100 ships to the 
Gieek force defeated by the Persians in the sea- 
fight off Miletus (494 B.C.). After the Peisian 
victory the town and temples of Chios were huiiit 
and many of the people enslaved. In more lecent 
times the island was taken by the Genoese (1346), 
and by the Turks (1566), in whose hands, except 
for a short interval, it remained for three and a 
half centuries. It was conferred as piivate property 
on the sultana. After a long period of prosperity, 
Ghios suffered a terrible blow duiing tlie war of 
Greek independence. A number of the Chiotes 
having in 1821 joined the levolted Samians, a 
Turkish fleet and aim^ in 1822 inflicted dreadful 
vengeance ; 25,000 Chiotes fell by the swoid, 

47.000 were sold into slaveiy, and only some 5000 
-escaped. A second rising in 1827 was likewise 
unsuccessful. See the History of the island by 
Vlasto (trans. 1913). 

CMp Mats. See Beaziliait Grass. 

Cllipmimk {Tamias striatus\ a kind of squir- 
rel, common in North America. The genus in- 
cludes only a few species, often called Ground 
Squirrels, and distinguished from the common 
Soiurus by the possession of capacious cheek- 
pouches, by the longer snout but shorter tail and 
ears, by the constant absence of the first upper 
molars. They are pretty little animals, of active 
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disposition, living in underground burrows, where 
they indulge to apparent excess their mania for 
storing food. The food consists of nuts, seeds, and 
grain ; and the chipmunks plunder to no incon- 
sidemble extent the fields of wheat and maize. 
They aie, like many other rodents, very prolific. 
See Squirrel. 

Chippendale, Thomas, came to London from 
'Worcestershiie before 1750, and was a successful 
cabinet-maker and upholsterei. The style of furni- 
ture named from him was less heavy and severe than 


that of his successors, and was rather elaborate, 
delicate, and baroque, with classical tendencies. 
He wrote a Cabinet-maher^s Director ( 1752 ). All 
18th-ceiitury furnituie is often miscalled * Chippen- 
dale.’ See Clouston, Chippendale Period (1897), 
Blake, Chippendale and his School (1912). 0- 

Brackett, Thomas Chippendale ( 1924 ). 

Chippenham, an ancient municipal borough 
(mainly one well-built street) in 'Wiltsbiie, on 
the Avon, here mossed by a bridge of twenty-two 
arches, 13 miles NE. of Bath. It lost its last 
pailiamentaiy member in 1885- Pop. 8000. 

Chippeway ImliailS^ a tube of American 
Indians of the Atliabaskan stock, now settled in 
northern Minnesota and round Lake Athabaska. 

Chipping Norton, a municipal borough in 
north Oxfoioshire, 85 miles NW. of London, manu- 
factures woollens, tweeds, and gloves ; pop. 3500- 
Chipping Wycomhe. See Wycombe. 
Chiquicliiqni Palm {Leopoldinia Piassdba\ 
the Piassaba ot the north of Brazil, and one of the 
palms which yield the Piassaba fibre U'^ed for 
making brushes. See Fibrous Substances, Palm. 

Chidllimiiln, a small town (pop. 4000) in the 
east of Guatemala, which gives name to a pro- 
vince, and to the ISTHMUS OF Chiquimula, with a 
breadth from the Gulf of Honduras to the Pacific 
of about 150 miles. 

Chiqnmnnird, a town in the interior of the 
republic of Colombia, near the Suarez, 30 miles 
W. of Tunja, was an Indian place of pilgiimage 
before the conque^-t ; and the Spaniauls having 
found here a miraculous image of the Yirgin, the 
church where this is preserved is no\v visited by 
some 60,000 pilgrims annually. Pop. 18,000. 

CMqwitO, a substance used as butter by African 
natives, is got from the fruit of Comhretum buty~ 
rosum (family Combretaceje). 

CMqilitOS 9 or Naqui^IoS^eis ( * men ’ ), an Indian 
stem ot Bolivia, chvelling between the Paraguay 
and the Madeira. Bronze-coloured and w’ell built, 
wdth large round heads, low foreheads, and small 
bright eyes, they are cheerful, hospitable, fond 
of music and dancing, but of a low morality, 
and live (about 20,000 in all) in villages founded 
by the Jesuits. 

CMra'ta, or Chiretta {Sicertia Chirata), an 
officinal plant belonging to the order Gentianese. 
It is a native of the mountains of the north of India. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and has been 
long used in its native countiy as a tonic and 
stomachic, as also by European practitioners in 
India as a febrifuge. 

Chirimoya* See Cherimoya. 

Chiriqm, a division of Panama, adjoining Costa 
Hica ; area, 6500 sq. m. ; pop. 70,000. It is notable 
for its antiquities, is well wooded,^ and has rich 
pasturage, especially on the Atlantic coast, where 
the climate is very moist. The Cordilleras^ that 
occupy the interior reach their highest point in the 
volcano of Chiiiqui (11,265 feet). ^ Chief town, 
David. — On the north coast is a spacious lagoon of 
the same name, with a depth of water for the 
largest ships, which receives an unimportant Rio 
Chiiiqui. 

CMromancy, See Palmistry. 

Chi'roiif or Cheiron, the most famous of the 
Centauis (q-v.), son of Kronos and Pliilyra, and 
husband of Nais or Chaiiclo. He lived on Mount 
Pelion, and was famous for his skill in healing, 
hunting, music, and prophecy. The great Achilles 
and other heroes were his pupils. He died by being 
accidentally wounded by one of the poisoned airows 
of his hiend Herakles. 

Chiropody* See Corns. 
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Chiroptera# See Bat. 

Chirn, or Panthalops (Antilope hodgsoni\^ 
species of antelope, inhabiting the pine-forests 
and elevated open plains of Tibet, in legioiis border- 
ing on the snow-line. It is much laiger than the 
chamois, being about five feet in length, and tm*ee 
feet high at the shoulder. The colour is reddish- 
faAvn with some black. The chiiu lives in great 
herds, and seems to exceed almost all the other 
<^ief>'arious ruminants in watchfulness against the 
approach of danger. They often lie concealed in 
holes which they make among the stones. 

€M^iliaU 9 the Rnmanianname of Kishinev ( q.v.). 
CMslellltrst, an urban district in Kent, 11 
miles SE. of London. Sir Nicholas Bacon and 
Sir Francis Walsinghain were natives. William 
Camden lived at Camden Park. Napoleon III. 
died at Camden Place in 1873 ; his remains, with 
the Prince Imperial’s, w^ere removed to Fain- 
borough in 1888. There are an Orphanage, a 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, dene holes, 
and a golf-course. Pop. 9000. See History by 
Webb, Miller, and Beckwith (1900). 

€hisOClieton 9 a genus of Meliacea?, natives of 
the Eastern Archipelago. The cuto nut ( C. cumin- 
gianus) yields a brown, purgative, non-drying oil. 

r^liiRwifilr, an urban district of Middlesex, on 
the north hank of the Thames, 7^ miles W. by S. 
of St Paul’s. Here aie some charming old livev- 
side houses (including William Morris’s) ; here too 
are extensive market -gardens. In the ehtiich- 
yard is Hogarth’s grave, and at Chiswick House 
died Fox and Canning. Pop. 41,000. See Lloyd 
Sanders, Old KeWj Chiswick, and Kensington (1910). 

€llita9 or Tchita, an important trading-toivn 
of Eastern Siberia, on the Ingoda River and the 
Trans-Sibeiian Railway, 530 miles (by rail) E. of 
Irkutsk. Capital of Transbaikalia province, it be- 
came the capital of the Far Eastern Republic 
Pop. 60,000. 

Cllitaldriigf the chief town of Chitaldnig 
district, Mysore, India, 126 miles NW. of Banga- 
lore, with manufactures of coarse blankets and 
cotton cloth. — The district is the least populous 
in the Mysore state, in which it is distinguished 
for its low rainfall and arid, stony soil. The area 
is about 4000 sq[. m. ; the population, over half 
a million. 

€liitill9 the substance which forms most of the 
hard parts of jointed -footed animals (arthropods), 
such as crustaceans, insects, and spiders. It 
was discovered by Odier in 1823, but regaided 
erroneously as fiee from nitrogen; redisco vei eel 
by Lassaigne in 1843; and since then recog- 
nised in all the four chief classes of arthropods 
and in some other types. Chitin has been demon- 
strated in the pen of cuttle-fishes (Mollusca), and 
in the stalk and shell of Lingula anatina, a 
brachiopod. Its presence is at least probable in 
many other cases. In arthropods it is not con- 
fined to forming the firm and often very hard 
exoskeleton, but occum internally in supporting 
plates, &c. among the tissues. In the crayfish 
it seems even to form the sheath of the stiong 
ventral nerves. In arthropods the greater poirion 
of the gut is formed as an intucking of the outer 
skin ( eetodemi ) from in front and behind, and the 
resnlrihg portions known as fore- and hind-gut are 
also lin^ by this chitin, which fieouentlv exhibit 
special internal thickenings for food-grinding piix*- 
poses. The chitinons coaSing or cuticle is formed 
ifom underlying skin cells. In some cases the 
epidermic probably sweat it off after the 
manner of other secretions ; but Huxley showed 
in regard to the crayfish that the superficial jjortion 


of the cells undergoes a cliitinous modification, 
being literally turned into chitin. The outer 
coat of Crustacea is hardened hy the addition of 
calcium carbonate or phosphate, especially the 
former ; such calcareous hardening is veiy rare in 
insects, but copper has been demonstrated in some 
beetle cuticles. 

Chitin is an amorphous white substance. It 
contains nitrogen, but is free from sulphur. Its 
resistance to acids and alkalies is very gi-eat ; it is 
unaffected by digestive ferments, by ■water, hot or 
cold, by alcohol or ether. It may be dissolved by 
strong mineral acids (hydrochloric or sulphuric), 
and prepared from the cleaned exoskeleton of a 
lobster, or better still from the pen of a squid. 
Chemically it is regarded as a derivative of carbo- 
hydrates, and may be split up into sugar and 
giycosaniin. According to Ledderiiose, its formula 
is C^jH^gNgOio ; according to Sundwik, CcoHiooNsOgg 
-f wHgO. See Krukenberg, Vergleichend-physio- 
logische Vortrage (1886). 

I €Mt 01 l 9 a genus of marine molluscs, type of an 
I important sub-class which may be regarded as 
introductory to gasteropods. Unlike the lop-sided 
snails, the chitons are bilaterally symmetrical. 
The head is at the anterior end, the anus posterior ; 
the ‘foot’ occupies the whole of the ventral surface ; 
the heart, the giUs, the excretory tubes, the genital 
duets, all exhibit the same symmetry. This marked 
contrast to the gasteropods proper is further sup- 
l>orted by the disposition of the two important 
nerve cords (pedal and visceral) which nin pai*allel 
to one another along the body. In some forms 
there are numerous eyes, which occur, however, not 
on the head, but on the body. Another striking 
feature is the presence of a series of eight shell- 
plates along the back. On these and other grounds 
the chitons are separated from gasteropods proper, 
and established as a separate order, on which the 



Chiton elegans. 


name Polyplacophora, alluding to the multiple 
shell-plates, has been bestowed. Nor is the order 
a small one. Of the genus Chiton alone over 400 
species have been recorded, and other smaller genera 
are also distinguished. The British species are 
small; those from wanner climates sometimes 
measure 3 to 4 inches in length. They are un- 
doubtedly representatives of a primitive type, and 
include numerous fossil forms from the Silurian 
onwards. They are i^ot, however, the simplest 
gasteropods, for a few other forms, known it is 
true with less fullness, exhibit the same essential 
features in even simpler expression. These are ( a) 
the Neomenise, including the genera Neomenia 
and Proneomenia, and (6) the single genus Chseto- 
derma. The systematic import of these last forms 
has been emphasised by Professor Hubrecht ( Quart 
Jour. Micr. 1882).* Along with the chitons they 
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are •asnally gathered together into a special sub- 
class or class styled Isopleura or Amphineura, 
names referring to the equal-sided symmetry and 
to the double parallel nerve-cords. See Gastero- 
PODS; Haddon, Challenger Beport ^ xv. (1886). 

Chitr^ly a small mountain state in the upper 
basin of the Kashkar or Kunar, a tributar\ of the 
Kabul River, and boi dering on Kashmir and Kafin- 
stan, is 5200 feet above sea-level. Major Biddulph, 
the first European to enter it, described it in Tnoes 
of the Hindoo Koosh (1880). The people are Mos- 
lems, but mostly speak a language closely akin 
to that of their pagan neighbours in Kafiristan. 
Upper Chitral, with its capital Mastuj, is closely 
connected with Gilgit. Lower Chitral enjoyed 
till lately undisturbed independence. But in 
1894 an Slnglish resident and smaU body of troops 
were besieged in Chitral, so in March 1895 an 
expedition was sent (the main body by the Swat 
valley, the other fiom Gilgit), which after sha^ 
fighting advanced triumphantly thiough very diffi- 
cult country, relieved the besieged, and annihilated 
all opposition. See Sir G. S. Robertson’s Chitrdl: 
the Story of a Minor Siege ( 1898). 

Ohitta^ng, or Islamabad, a port of Bengal, 
220 miles E. of Calcutta, on the eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal, and on the Karnaphuli River, 
about 12 miles from its mouth. The town is very 
scattered, built entirely on a number of small, 
steep hills, and is notorious for the prevalence of 
malaiia. A great centre of trade under the 
Portuguese, it has regained much of the com- 
merce It has lost with the lise of Calcutta, and 
continues to pi ogress. It imports '^alt and Euro- 
pean goods; exports rice, tea, and jute. Pop. 
28,766. — The district is a long stiip of countiy 
lying between the Bay of Bengal and the hill 
tracts of Chittagong and Aiakan ; area, 2500 
sq. m. ; pop. 1,500,000, two-thiids Mohammedans, 
-i^Chittagong also gives name to a division — area, 
12,000 sq. m. ; pop. 5,400,000— and to the hill dis- 
trict to the east— area, 5138 sq. m. ; pop, 150,000,' 
two- thirds Buddhists — from whose forests comes a 
large proportion of the government elephants. 

Chittag^ong Wood, a name somewhat vaguely 
used by cabinet-makers, is usually the wood of 
Ghichvassia tahulariSj a tree of the order Meliacese, 
a native of the mountainous countries to the past 
of Bengal. In some parts of India it is called 
White or Bastard Cedar. 

Chittor', a town of India, headquarters of 
Chittor district, 100 miles W. of Madias ; pop. 
15,000. 

€hitty« Sir Joseph William (1828-99), Avas 
the son of Thomas Chitty (1802-78) and grandson 
of Joseph Chitty (1776-1841 ), both of them eminent 
as special pleaders and wi iters of legal text- books, 
and was himself bred at Eton, Balliol, and Lincoln’s 
Inn. Made Q.C. in 1874, he entered parliament 
in 1880 as Liberal member for Oxford. But in 
1881 he became a judge, and in 1897 a judge of 
appeal. In his youth he Avas famous as cricketer 
and oarsman. 

Chiusi, a town of Central Italy, 102 mile.s 
NNW. of Rome by rail, with a population of 2000, 
stands on an olive -clad eminence in the Val di 
Chiana, not far from the small Lago di Chiusi. In 
ancient times, under the name of Clusium , it Avas 
one of the twelve republics of Etiuria, and the resi- 
dence of Porsena (q.v.). When Italy Avas over- 
run by the barbarians, it fell into decay, the whole 
valley was depopulated, and became the pestilential 
pool described by Dante. Since the improvement 
of the course of the Chiana (q.v.), Chiusi has begun 
to flourish again along with the whole distnct. 
But it is in connection with the discovery of 


Etruscan antiquities that the place is chiefly heard 
of. Within this century immense quantities of 
these remains have been found in the neighbour- 
hood in the gi*ottoes that served the ancient Etrus- 
cans as tombs. They consist chiefly of sun-dried 
black earthenware vases, ornaments, relievos, and 
carved stonework, and are preserved in the museums 
at Chiusi and Florence. See Liverani, Le Cata~ 
combe di Chiusi (1872). 

Chivalry ( Fr. chevaleHCy from chevalier, ‘ a horse- 
man’), a social arrangement of medieval life in 
Christian Europe, of which knighthood formed a 
central feature. It included everything relating to 
martial accomplishments, and the relation between 
vassal and lord, then the chief bond of society. 
With regard to the position of the female sex and 
domestic life, it dev^oped sentiments and manneis 
which had a powerful and salutary effect on modem 
society, although it is true that the high ideal 
standard of purity of moials Avhich it cultivated 
was not always rally exemplified in the lives of 
those who were trained under its influence. Though 
closely connected with feudalism, its geim has by 
some Avriters been traced to a much earlier a»e ; and 
analogies have been pointed out between tlie doc- 
trines of Boethius’s UonsolatiOTis of Philosophy and 
the ideas contained in the Testament of Love. »See 
Feudalism. Knighthood ; also Bushido. 

In English Law, Chivalry is used to mean the 
tenure of lands by Knight’s Service, which might 
be general oi special, according as the tenant w^as 
bound to perfoim to the king or superior military 
service generally, or some particular service. 

The Court of Chivalry Avas a military court 
established by Edward III., of which the Earl 
Marshal and the Lord High Constable were judges. 
It tried military offences, and decided questions of 
personal honour, questions as to coat-armour and 
the like ; and sat tor the last time in 1737. 

ChivasSO^ a toAvn of Northern Italy, on the 
Po, 18 miles NE. of Turin by rail, Avith trade in 
cattle and corn. Its fortifications Avere destroyed 
in 1804 by the French. Pop. 4000. 

dlivC; or CiVE {Allium schcenoprasum), a plant 
of the same genus Avith the leek and onion (see 
Allium), a perennial, ^ to 1 foot in height, with 
very small, flat, clustered bulbs, increasing by its 
bulbs so as to form dense tufts. The leaves are 
tubular, cylindrical-tapering, radical, nearly as long 
as the almost leafless flowering-stem, which is 
terminated by a hemispherical, many-flowered, not 
bulbiferous umbel of bluish red, or, more rarely, 
flesh-coloured flowers. The stamens are included 
Avithin the perianth. This rather pretty little plant 
grows wild on the banks of rivers, in marshy or 
occasionally flooded places, and in rocky pastures in 
the middle latitudes of Europe and Asia, as also 
in the far north of North America. It is a rare 
native of Britain, being only recorded with certainty 
from some localities in Cornwall and Northumber- 
land. In some of the mountainous districts of 
Europe a variety is found, larger and stronger in 
all its parts, and with flowering-stems more leafy. 
Chives— the name is generally used in the plural — 
are commonly cultivated in kitchen-gardens, often 
as an ed^g for plots, and are used for flavouring 
soups and <Eshes, and in salads. Their properties 
are very similar to those of the onion. The part 
used is the young leaves, which bear repeated 
cuttings in the season. The bulbs also are by some 
used in preference to onions for pickling, their 
flavour being considered more delicate. For this 
purpose the clumps of bulbs are broken up in 
autumn or early winter, and planted in well-manured 
ground, in lines four or five inches apart, but stand- 
mg almost close in line. In this way they become 
larger and more succulent by the following autumn. 
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when they are lifted for use, the largest only being 
taken, and the smaller replanted for a future crop. 

Chizerots and Burins form one of those 
peculiar races in France that live isolated in the 
midst of the rest of the population, and are despised 
and hated by their neighbours. They aie found in 
the aiTondissement of Bourg-en-Biesse, in the depart- 
ment of Ain; and the communes of Sermoyer, 
Arbigny, Boz, and Ozan belong to them. Accord- 
ing to tradition, they are descended from the 
Saracens. Although industrious and prosperous, 
they are held in the utmost contempt and detest- 
ation by their peasant neighbours, often themselves 
indolent and destitute. They are looked upon as 
covetous and malicious, and scarcely would the 
daughter of a small farmer or well-to-do day- 
labourer become the wife of one of them, so that 
they mostly many among themselves. From time 
immemoiial, they have been field-labourers, cattle- 
dealers, butchers, and the like. Many of them are 
very good-looking, the young women in particu- 
lar being handsome and clear-complexioned, with 
large black eyes. See Michel, Histoire des Races 
Maudites de la France et de VEspagne (2 vols. Paris, 
1847). 

Chladni, Eenst Flobens Fbiedrich, founder 
of the science of acoustics, was bom at Wittenberg, 
November 30, 1756. He studied law in his native 
place, and also in Leipzig, where, in 1782, he was 
made Doctor of Laws. Chladni ultimately aban- 
doned juridical studies altogether, devoted his 
mind to natural science, and being acquainted with 
music, was led to observe that the laws of sound 
were by no means so well established as those of 
other branches of physics. He therefore began to 
apply his knowledge of mathematics and physics to 
acoustics, and travelled for ten years (after 1802) 
through Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Russia, 
and Denmark, giving lectures on the subject, which 
were very successful. He died in Breslau, April 4, 
1827. Chladni's writings include works on the 
theory of sound (1787), and on acoustics (1802 and 
1817 ), on meteors (1820), and on the improving of 
musical instruments. There is a Life by Meldo 
(1866 ; 2d ed. 1888). See SOUKD. 

Clllamydo'phornis, a rare and peculiar mam- 
mal of the sloth and ant-eater older (Edentata); 
in its general features resembling the Armadillos, 
but unique in the character of its skin armour. 



Pichiciago {Chlamydopkorus truncafuLs). 


The head and trunk are covered by about twenty 
movable cmss bands of quadrangular horny (slightly 
bony) plates. These form an overhanging dorsal 
shield, attached to the body only along the middle 
line of the back. The hini parts are protected by 
the abrupt occurrence of a strong upright bony 
shield amched to the hip-girdle. The short tail, 
which is broadened out m£> a trowel shape, and 
tucked in between the legs, is protected by homy 
plates, as are also the dorsal portions of the short, 
dawed limbs. The rest of the body is covered with 


long silky hair. There are 8 teeth on each side 
above, and 8-9 below. The eyes and ears are 
inconspicuous. C. truncatas (the Pichiciago) is a 
burrowing anihial, living ‘in the sandy plains of 
the western part of the Argentine Republic.’ Dur- 
ing the day it keeps to its burrow, and is little 
know. It is 5 or 6 inches in length, with white 
hair and pinkish scales. C. retusa^ from Bolivia, 
is larger, and the dorsal shield has a wider attach- 
ment to the body. See Ant-eater, Armadillo, 
Edentata, Sloth. 

ClilamydosauruSq the Frilled Lizard of Aus- 
tralia, is a lizard with an extiaordinary frilled 
membrane attached to the hinder part of the head, 
neck, and chest, and covering its shoulders. This 
lies in plaits when at rest, out is expanded when 
the animal, which m^ be three feet long, is irri- 
tated or frightened. The cieature, which is allied 
to the Iguanidoe, can run for forty feet with its 
fore-feet and tail in the air, and seems in this 
respect to resemble some of the extinct gigantic 
lizaids. See a long article, with illustrations, in 
Nature for February 1896. 

ChlamySs a short light mantle, w^om as an 
outer garment by ancient Greek youths, and some- 
times adopted, even at an early peiiod, by some 
Romans, as by Scipio and Sulla. 

ChlopickL Joseph, a Polish soldier and patriot, 
was born in Galicia in 1771. Entering the army 
early, he took part in the fiist insurrection of the 
Poles, next entered the French service, and sensed 
with great credit under Napoleon in Italy, at 
Eylau and Friedland, in Spain, and next at 
Smolensk and Moskwa. After the taking of Paiis 
by the allies in 1814, he led back to Poland the 
remains of the Polish troops who had fought under 
Bonaparte, and was well received by the Emperor 
Alexander, who made him a general of division. 
When the second insurrection of the Poles broke 
out in 1830, Chlopicki, who foresaw the hopeless 
nature of the attempt, was forced against his will 
to be dictator, but after six weeks of contentious 
opposition from the hot-headed and rashly extreme 

E atriotic party, he resigned his oifice. But with a 
eroism all the more heroic that he knew too well 
the cause was hopeless, he re-entered the Polish 
army as a simple soldier, and fought with reckless 
bravery at W awre and Grochow. Severely wounded 
in one engagement, he retired to Cracow, where he 
died 30th September 1854. (The name is pro- 
nounced CJdopitzki,) 

Chloral {trichloraldehyde) is a limpid, colour- 
less, oily liquid, with a peculiar penetiating odour, 
and is formed when anhydrous alcohol is acted on 
bv dry chlorine gas. It dissolves sulphur, phos- 
phorus, bromine, and iodine, and is closely allied 
to Aldehyde (q.v.). Chloral combined with one 
equivalent of water forms chloral hydrate, a white 
crystalline substance, wdth a pungent odour and a 
bitter taste, to which the name chloral is commonly 
though incoiTectly applied. Chloral w^as discovered 
by Liebig in 1831, and investigated by Dumas ; the 
chloral hydrate was first used as an anaesthetic and 
hypnotic by Liebreich in 1869. The chief effect of 
the administration of a modeiate dose of chloial is 
the production of sleep, closely resembling natural 
sleep, and usually sound and refreshing. It has 
also a marked effect in quieting excitement, as in 
insanity or delirium ; and in relaxing spasm, and 
checking convulsions and allied conditions. Its 
action as an anaesthetic is very capricious and 
uncertain ; medicinal doses sometimes relieve pain 
completely, but much more often fail to do so. It 
lessens the force of the heart’s action, and in large 
doses greatly reduces the temperature of the body ; 
and to these effects the fatal results that sometimes 
foUow its administration are chiefly due. As a 
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hypnotic it is most valuable in cases where opium 
or morphia is dangerous or undesirable (in children, 
in disease of the kidneys), and where sleeplessness 
is combined with excitement (delirium of levers, 
delirium tremens, insanity); but it may be em- 
ployed in many other cases with advantage. In 
tetanus (lockjaw), and other diseases attended by 
convulsions, it is often of great value. It acts as 
an antidote in poisoning by strychnia and Calabar 
bean. It must be employed \vith the greatest 
caution, or not at all where there is any reason to 
suspect weakness of the heart, or embarrassment 
of the circulation from any other cause ; in such 
cases dangerous symptoms are very readily produced 
by it. When habitually employed to procure sleep, 
it is generally less hurtful than opium ; but some- 
times ‘profound melancholy and enfeeblement of 
the will, muscular lassitude, inability to sleep 
without the drug,* and other untoward symptoms 
(called collectively chloraltsm] result, and only 
disappear when its use is discontinued. Moreover, 
fatal accidents from its indiscriminate use are far 
from uncommon. Poisoning by chloral should be 
treated by keeping the patrent warm, attempting 
to rouse him, administering coffee and small doses 
of strychnia or atropia. 

When chloral hydrate is treated with caustic 
potash, pure chloroform is obtained ; but owing to 
the expense, this process has not come into use in 
Great Britain. It has been supposed that its 
anaesthetic property is the result of a similar 
formation of cliloioforiu in the blood, but it ciiculates 
in the blood unchanged. ' 

€hlorantlia"ce£e 9 a small group, chiefly tropi- 
cal, allied to the peppers, aromatic and stimulant. 
Chloranthm iuGompimus is the Chu-lan of the 
Chinese, who use it for perfuming teas. 

Chloric Acid^ HCIO3, is the acid correspond- 
ing to the hypothetical oxide of chlorine, repre- 
sented by the formula ClgOg. It is a syrupy liq[uid, 
with faint chlorine odour and acid reaction, A 
piece of paper dipped into it becomes charred and 
takes file, and it is instantly decomposed by con- 
tact with organic matter. In itself it is not of 
much importance, but it forms a class of salts 
called chlorates, one of which at least is well 
known. Chlorate of potash, KCIO3, is an article 
of commercial value, and may be prepared by pass- 
ing chlorine into a solution of caustic potash, heat- 
ing the liquid, and crystallising out the salt. It 
forms pearly plates, which, when heated, melt and 
give on oxygen in abundance. So also when 
thrown on led-hot charcoal, oxygen is given off, 
and violent deflagration ensues. On account of 
this property it is used in the preparation of 
coloured fires, but its use is not unattended with 
danger, owing to their tendency to spontaneous 
combustion and its explosive prqpeities when 
triturated with sulphur. It is prepared conimeicially 
by electrolysing a solution of sodium chloride, and 
decomposing the sodium chlorate formed, by the 
addition of potassium chloride. Potassium chlorate 
is produced by double decomposition. It is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of some kinds of matches, 
which give a slight explosion when struck. It is a 
cure for ulceration of the mouth and tongue, and 
for tonsillitis and pliaiyngitis. It is given in solu- 
tion or as a tablet. 

Chlorides. See Hydrochloric Acid, Chlo- 
rine ; for calcium chloride. Lime ; for chloiide of 
lime (so called). Bleaching, Bleaching-powder. 

Chlorimetry is the process of estimating the 
proportion of ‘available chlorine’ in Bleaching ! 
Powder (q.v.), which may vary from 20 to 40 per i 
cent. The term availmle applies only to that 
portion of the chlorine which is easily liberated, 
and which takes part in the bleaching process. 


Chlorine, which is present as chloiide, as in chlo- 
ride of calcium, CaClg, has no bleaching power, and 
is not estimated by cliloiimetry. 

The process is one of volumetric analysis, and 
j the apparatus used is similar to that described in 
the article on Analysis (q.v.). There are several 
practical methods of chlorimetry, all based on the 
piinciple of measuring the oxidising power of the 
bleaching powder. This is arrived at by making 
a solution containing a definite amount of pure 
sulphate of iron, arsenious acid, or other substance 
capable of ^ being oxidised, running in the solution 
of_ bleaching powder very slowly, and then by 
suitable tests determining the exact point when 
oxidation has taken place. By calculation the 
amount of ‘available chlorine ’ is~at once obtained. 
For sub'sfcances other than bleaching -powder slight 
modifications of the process may be necessaiy. 

Chlorine (Cl; at. wt. 35*4; Gu chldi^os, ‘pale 
green’) is a non-metallic element, a member of 
the halogen group (see Bromine, Iodine), dis- 
covered by Scheele in 1774, and named by him de- 
phlogisticatcd marine air. Af terwai ds, in 1810, Davy 
proved it to be an elementary body, and named it 
chlorine. In natuie it is always found in a state of 
combination. United with sodium, Na, it occurs 
very largely as the chloride of sodium, NaCl — 
common salt — in the ocean ; in large beds, as rock- 
salt ; in caruallite at Stassfurt ; in all natuial 
waters, even rain-water; in clays, soils, lime- 
stone ; in volcanic incrasiations ; and in the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. The preparation of 
’ gaseous chlorine by its liberation fioiii common 
salt, is described under Hydrochloric Acid, 
SoD-v. See also Bleaching Powder, wliicb 
is the foim in which chlorine is prepared commer- 
cially. For experimental purposes the gas may 
be received in jars filled with warm water at the 
pneumatic trough, when the chlorine rises into the 
^ar, and displaces the water. When thus obtained 
it is a yellowish-green gas with a peculiar and 
suffocating odour, is not combustible, and is a very 
feeble supporter of ordinary combustion. A lighted 
candle placed in it burns with a very smoky flame, 
owing to the hydrogen of the oil alone burning, while 
the carbon is liberated. Several of the metals, 
such as antimony, copper, and arsenic, in a fine 
state of division, or in the condition of thin leaves, 
at once become red hot, and bum wiien introduced 
into the gas. A piece of thin paper soaked in 
tuipentine likewise bursts into flame, _ Chlorine is 
a very heavy gas, nearly 2^ times heavier than air, 
its specific gravity being 2*488 (air = 1*000) ; it is 
soluble in cold watei to the extent of two volumes 
of chlorine in one of water, and yields a solution 
resembling the gas in colour, odour, and other 
properties. The principal properties of chlorine 
are those of a bleacher of cotton and linen (see 
Bleaching) and a most powerful Disinfectant 
(q.v.). The gas can he condensed by pressure and 
cold into a transparent dark greenish-yellow limpid 
liquid, with a specific gravity of 1*330 (water 
= rOOO), which also possesses bleaching properties 
and a most powerful odour. On the animal system 
chlorine acts, in very minute quantity, by ijroduc- 
ing a sensation of warmth in the iespii*ato:^ 
passages, and increasing the expectoration ; in 
large quantity, by causing spasm of the glottis 
(as in poison-gas waifare), violent cough, and a 
feeling of suffocation. The workmen in chemical 
manufactories, who get accustomed to the chlorine 
in small quantities, lay on fat, but complain of 
acidity in the stomach, which they coirect by 
taking chalk, and also suffer from the coirosion 
of their teeth, which are eaten away to stumps. 
The antidotes to the evil effects of the introduction 
of chlorine into the lungs are the inhalation of the 
vapour of water, alcohol, ether, or chloroform ; but 
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the latter two should never be resorted to except 
under medical supervision. 

Chlorine forms with other substances a very 
large number of chemical compounds. Mixed with 
hydrogen in equal volumes, and exposed to sunlight 
or flame, union takes place with explosive energy, 
and hydrochloric acid, HCl, is produced. This 
acid forms an extensive class of salts called chlorides 
(see Hydrochloric Acid),^ but many of these 
may be produced by the direct combination of 
chlorine with the metals, as in the experiments 
described above, and in the ‘ chlorination * of Gold 
( q*v.). Chlorine replaces other elements, or groups 
of atoms, in organic compounds, forming cliloro- 
derivatives. In combination with carbon and 
hydrogen it foi ms many substances, among which 
Chloroform (q.v.) is perhaps chief. Chlorine foinis 
with oxygen a series of oxygen acids — viz. Hypo- 
chlorous, HCIO ; Chlorous, HCIO2; Chloric, HCIO3; 
and Perchloric Acid, HCIO4. 

Chlorite (Or. chldros, 'green’), a group of 
minerals consisting of hydrated silicates of mag- 
nesia, iron, and alumina. Cliloiite is of a dark- 
green colour, and occurs now and again crystallised 
in minute hexagonal plates, or in aggregates of small 
leaflets, either singly or disposed in ladial groups, 
which are scattered over the joint-surfaces of certain 
rocks, or may occur in a thin incrustation upon 
other minerals. It is rather soft, and is easily 
broken or scratched with a knife. Befoie the 
blowpipe it is with difficulty fused on thin edges. | 
It is leadily distinguished from talc by yielding 
water in a closed tube. Three varieties of the 
chlorite- group are generally recognised — peimine, 
clinochlore, and ripidolite — but they are with diffi- 
culty distinguished from each other. Chlorite entei s 
largely into the formation of certain schistose locks 
(e.g. Chlorite-schist, q.v.), and is common as a de- 
composition-product after such minerals as micai 
augite, hornblende, and ganiet. 

Chlorites^ salts of chlorous acid. See Chlorine. 
Chlorite -schist, a green schistose rock, in 
which chlorite is abundant in foliated plates, 
usually blended with minute grains of quartz, and 
often with felspar, mica, talc, or magnetite. 

Chloritic Marl, a thin bed of white or pale- 
yellow marl, sometimes indurated, containing dark- 
l^reen glauconitic grains, phosphatic nodules, and 
iron pyrites. It belongs to the Cretaceous system, 
coming between the Upper Greensand and Chalk 
Marl. It is characterised by the abundance of 
Schlosnbachia variaris, a species of ammonites. It 
is confined to the sonthera districts of England 
occupied by the Cretaceous rocks. 

^ Chiorodyne is a patent medicine of con- 
siderable popularity, invented by Dr James CoUis 
Browne (1819-84), but largely imitated hy various 
chemists. It contains opium, chloroform, prussic 
add, and probably Indian hemp, and is flavoured 
with sugar and peppermint. As it is apt to 
separate into two liquids on standing, it should 
never be taken unless it has previously been well 
shaken j and as, in taking a dose of chiorodyne, the 
patient swallows an unknown quantity of three 
or four of the deadliest poisons with whiich we are 
acquainted, it is always advisable to begin with 
small doses. It is unquestionably a compound 
which sometimes succeeds in allaying pain and 
inducing sleep when oj)iates have failed; hut 
whether a physician is justified in recommending 
a remedy with the composition of which he is un- 
a^uainted is a dbubtful question. To meet 
difficulty the British Pharmacopoeia now has com- 
pound tincture* of chloroform and morphia. This 
IS similar to the propriety article, but different in 
contains in a IQ -minim dose f 
minim of chloroform^ ^ minim, dilute hydrocyanic 


acid, and grain of morphine hydrochloride. Five 
to fifteen diops is the average dose. 

Chloroform, CHCI3, ivas discovered as a 
chemical curiosity about the same time (1831) by- 
Liebig in Germany and Soubeivan in Fiance. Soon 
its properties as a stimulant when taken inter- 
nally attracted attention, and when in 1847 its 
anaesthetic value on being inhaled was discoveied 
and utilised by Sir J. Y. Simpson of Edinburgh, 
it was recognised as one of the most valuable con- 
tributions of chemical science to suffering humanity. 
See ANjESTHEsia. 

It is manufactured commercially from bleaching- 
powder and acetone or alcohol. In the latter case 
the bleaching-powder and water are mixed together 
to form a thin cream, the alcohol added, and the 
whole placed in a capacious still. On the applica- 
tion of heat the contents rapidly froth up, and even 
though the external application of heat be stopped, 
the chemical action is so violent that the chioio- 
form distils over rapidly along with water and 
any excess of alcohol. As so obtained it is veiy 
impure, and requires to be carefully treated with 
sulphuric acid, and then redistilled before it is 
I fit for anmsthetic purposes. The quality and 
price of chloroform depend on whether ethylic 
I alcohol, methylated spirit, or acetone is used. 
For anaesthetic purposes the first is pi*efevred 
owing to its purity. Pure chloroform is a limpid 
mobile, colourless, volatile liquid, with a character- 
istic odour, and a powerful sweetish taste When 
diluted with alcohol it enters into the composition 
of artificial fruit-essences, to which it gives a 
flavour akin to that of ripe apples. It is a very 
heavy liquid, its specific gravity being about 1*500 
(water =, 1*000), and as it does not readily mix 
with or dissolve in water, it falls to the bottom 
when poured into a vessel of that liquid, forming 
a distinct layer. Chloroform is readily miscible 
with alcohol and ether, and it dissolves camphor, 
amber, ^tta-percha, wax, black and red sealing- 
wax, iodine, and bromine, as well as strychnine 
and other alkaloids. It dissolves a small propor. 
tion of water, being also slightly soluble in &afe 
liquid. Chloroform is not combustible in the 
ordinary sense of the term, hut when its vapour is 
brought in contact with flame it hums, imparting 
a gi*een tint to it, and irritating fumes are pro- 
duced. Pure chloroform is not met with in 
commerce owing to the readiness with which it 
decomposes when exposed to light. In order to 
pi event this a small proportion of alcohol is added, 
the specific cavity being thus reduced jErom 1*500 
to 1*497. When evaporated on the hand no 
disagreeable odour should he noticeable, and when 
shaken with sulphuric acid only a very slight 
discoloration of the acid (due to the small pro- 
portion of alcohol) should result. Besides its 
anaesthetic properties, which are elsewhere dis- 
cuss^ (see Anaesthesia), chloroform is used in 
medicine both externally and internally. When 
applied to the skin or any of the mucous mem- 
branes it acts as a powerful irritant, producing a 
burning sensation, and on this account it is of 
value as an application in rheumatism, lumbago, 
and neuralgia. As an application to a decayed 
tooth its action is twofold, as a stimulant and 
counter-initant locally, and also to a partial extent 
as an anesthetic. Taken internally, diluted with 
alcohol, it is a powerful stimulant, and readily 
produces a species of intoxication. It is hy some 
habitually taken as a narcotic luxury. As chloric 
ether, a product distilled from bleaching powder, 
and containing chloroform, it enters into the com- 
position of cough mixtures, pick-me-ups, &c. 

Chloropliyll^ ^ its name implies, is leaf-green^ 

scopic examtaation of plant tissuef shows it some- 
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times to tinge the whole protoplasm of the cell 
( though never the cell sap ). Much more generally, 
however, it is collected into definite bodies, the 
so-called chlorophyll gi-anules, or less frequently, as 
in some of the lower algse, arranged in starlike 
masses (Zygnema) or spiral bands (Spirogyra). A 
brief immersion of the specimen in alcohol suffices 
to dissolve out the chlorophyll, and leave the form 
of the chlorophyll bodies unaltered ; and the solu- 
tion may then be conveniently studied in a fresh 
state, as it gradually fades on keeping. It is of a 
deep rich green by transmitted, but of characteristic 
deep red colour by reflected light ; in a word, is 
highly fluorescent. The absorption-spectrum is 
quite characteristic • yet the complex nature of the 
substance is strongly argued for on the ground of 
the following experiment. Shake up the alcoholic 
solution with benzol, and when the two fluids have 
had time to separate, we find the green to have 
disappeared. The lighter benzol above is now of 
a bluish-green hue, while the subjacent alcohol is 
of a distinctly yellow colour. To these colouring 
matters the XavthopJiyll and Cyanophyll oxe 

commonly given. While their separate spectra are 
quite characteristic, their combined spectrum seems 
to restore that of chlorophyll. The former sub- 
stance resembles the blue-green colouring matter of 
some of the lowest algye { Oscillatoria, &c.), while 
the yellow substance recalls that of many buds 
and flowers. Others, however, maintain that these 
substances are really the result of a destructive 
decomposition of true chlorophyll; while Gautier 
has even prepared green needle-like crystals which 
he regards as chlorophyll in a pure state. The 
chemical composition of chlorophyll is also a matter 
of considerable difficulty, both on account of its 
own easy decomposability, and its being necessarily 
accompanied by other extractive substances ; thus 
the question of the presence or absence of iron has 
been much debated, a matter which seems to in- 
dicate variability of composition. This is further 
borne out by the labours of spectroscopists. Thus 
in addition to the familiar well-defined analogous 
colouring matters which characterise respectively 
the blue-green algse, the brown and the red (see 
Seaweeds), researches such as those of Sorby and 
others seem to indicate a number of varieties too 
numerous even for enumeration. This varietal 
range, however, may best be approached after 
considering the conditions in which chlorophyll is 
formed. Of the chemical factors little can be said 
save that the presence of iron in the soil seems to 
be quite indispensable; the physical conditions 
are, however, simpler. 

A sufficient temperature is necessary to the for- 
mation of chlorophyll; for seedlings from 4® to 8° C. 
being a minimum, while the process is said to take 
place most rapidly, on the average, at about 35® C. 
The most important condition is, however, the pres- 
ence of light; with rare exceptions, plants cannot 
form any chlorophyll in darkness. The blanching 
of celery or leeks is a familiar instance of this, or 
conversely, the green coating acquired by a potato- 
tuber where it happens to have been denuded of its 
covering of earth. Shoots formed in darkness form 
colouring matter indeed, but only of a pale-yellow 
hue, the so-called etiohn ; after a veiy brief exposure 
to light, especially if direct sunshine, chlorophyll 
appears, ^parently by direct transform atiofi of the 
former. The other colouring matters of plants 
are sometimes in protoplasm granules (chromo- 
plasts), but more frequently also in solution in the 
sap ; and these frequently are present in such abund- 
ance, especially in the epidennis, &c., as to mask 
the chlorophyll altogether, as happens especially in 
so many of our hothouse plants with decorative 
leaves. The general tendency of research is to 
indicate that all the phenomena of plant colour 


seem intimately connected with what we may term 
the general life-histoiy of chlorophyll. Thus the 
yellows and reds of young shoots and leaves in 
spring may be interpreted as having some relation 
to the development of chlorophyll, if not absolutely 
stages of the process; while the same suggestion 
arises with regard to the colouring matters of 
flowers, which are similarly to be regarded as 
imperfectly vegetative shoots, although in this case 
through the onset of the reproductive function, 
instead of merely by reason of immaturity. Finally 
also with regard to the autumnal hues, in which 
the chlorophyll pigment seems to be disintegrating 
through colour-stages analogous to those of its 
evolution in spring, or of its arrestment in the 
flow^er. In favour of such a view evidence is forth- 
coming from either end of the vegetable kingdom. 
Thus Cienkowsky has shown that in tlm case of 
certain unicellular algse, which like the common 
Protococcus of rain-water, possess red pigment as 
well as gi-een when passing into the resting stage, 
the quantity of red may be increased in proportion 
as autumnal conditions are reproduced by artificially 
lowering the temperature, and mce mrsL The 
same experiment may be made with the common 
Sempervivums, Sedums, &c., whose leaves become 
more or less red in autumn or winter; those of 
Thuja {ArhoT Vitce) similarly become brownish, 
but recover themselves in spring. Among almost 
all cultivated plants, variegated varieties tend to 
arise, that is to say, we have certain cell-areas of 
the leaf -parenchyma destitute of chlorophyll. The 
conditions of this are obscure (see variegated 
Plants) ; but it is noteworthy that this loss of 
chlorophyll may also take place in lower plants, so 
that there is considerable ground for regarding 
at least many apparent fungi as simply alg® which 
have degenerated in this respect through parasit- 
ism. Phanerogamous parasites like Toothwort 
(q.v.) or Dodder (q.v.) similarly become almost 
completely blanched. 

Chlorophyll apparently identical with that of 
green parts of plants, can be experimentally de- 
monstrated in the tissues of certain animals ; and 
although this has in many cases been shown to be 
due to the presence of symbiotic algse (see Sym- 
biosis), there remain cases — e.g. Hydra viridisy 
&c., and at the very least Parameehim virkh, in 
which we liave undeniably intrinsic chlorophyll, 
and this of truly vegetable function. 

The development of our knowledge with respect 
to the functions of chlorophyll is still far from com- 
plete, and may in any case be more conveniently 
treated under Leaf and Physiology (Vegetable); 
suffice it therefore to state here the elemen- 
tary and essential fact that its presence is in every 
case constantly associated with the process of 
assimilation^ or elaboration of new products bjr help 
of the energy of sunlight, upon which the continued 
nutrition of the green plant depends ; and of which 
the formation of starch with decomposition of car- 
bonic anhydride and disengagement of oxygen are 
the most obvious chemical results. See the articles 
referred to; also The New Phytologist (1915-17), 
papers on * Carbon Assimilation ’ by Jorgensen and 
Stiles. 

Chlorops* See Corn Insects. 

Chlorosis (Gr. chloros, ‘green ’), or green-sick- 
ness, is a disease affecting young women, most 
commonly between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. The peculiar complexion is distinctive. While 
sex and age are the most important etiological 
factors, exciting causes can usually be traced. 
Indiscieet dieting, mental worry, home-sickness, 
and overwork are the most common. The most 
fiequent symptom is breathlessness on exertion. 
The appetite is poor and capricious, and constipa- 
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tion i.s a very common accompaniment. Patients 
may be moiose and apathetic, and often receive 
bnt scant sympabby fiom relatives who do nob 
lealise that they are ill. Diowsiness, headache, 
and neuralgia aie common. The chief feature of 
the blood is a reduction in hfemoglobin, while the 
number of red corpuscles is not necessaiily much 
diminished. In other words, the corpuscles are 
pool in hcenioglobin, and the blood is said to have 
a low colour index. The outlook is favouiable, 
but relapses are common. Iron is the outstanding 
remedy. For Chlorosis in plants, see Plants 
(Diseases of). 

Chlorous Acid. See Chlobine. 

Chlorovaporisatiou. See Physiology 

(.Vegetable). 

€hmielmckt9 Bogd'an (c. 1593-1657), a Cos- 
sack hethian who revolted against the Poles and 
made Ukraine independent. He became a vassal 
of Russia in 1654. 

€hoate9 Rufus, a scholarly American lawyer, 
born in Essex, Massachusetts, 1st October 1799, 
graduated at Dartmolith in 1819, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1823. He sat in congress from 1830 
to 1834, fWlien he settled in Boston. Here his 
singular eloquence rapidly advanced him to the 
place of leader of the Massachusetts bar; indeed, 
it has been claimed for him that he was the most 
eminent advocate New England, or even America, 
has produced. After a term in the United States 
senate, 1841-45, he returned to his profession ; in 
1859, his health giving way, he sailed for Europe, 
but stopped at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he 
died 13th July. His writings, with a memoir, were 
published at Boston in 1862. See NeilsoiTs 
Memories of JRiifus Choate (Boston, 1884). — His 
nephew, Joseph Hodges Choate, hoin at Salem, 
Mass., 24th January 1832, studied at Harvard, 

G raduated in law (1854), and 'svas admitted to the 
ar of Massachusetts and of NeAV York. Partner 
of William M. Evarts, he soon came to be regarded 
as head of his profession. As an after-dinner 
orator, too, he gained a world-wide reputation. 
Against Tammany, Boss Tweed, and municipal 
abuses he made deadly thrusts ; and he supported 
the cause of the republican party. As Ameiican 
ambassador (1899-1906) he enjoyed great popu- 
larity in Britain, where his work was the con- 
firmation of the friendship of the two nations. 
He advocated America’s participation in the Great 
War. His publications include The Choate Story 
Booh (1903), Abraham Lincoln (1910), American 
Addresses (1911). He died 14th May 1917. See 
Life by E. S. Martin ( 1921 ). 

Chocolate is a preparation of tlie seeds of 
Theohroma Cacao (see Cocoa), made by grinding 
them to a veiy fine paste. The mill, heated 
ga-s, is constructed of heavy metal rollers 
turning in a circular course upon a flab metal 
plate. A curved knife or scoop is attached to the 
rollexs in such- wise that it shall return the paste 
continually to be crushed and recrushed by the 
rollei-s until it becomes almost impalpable. The 
object of this is to render the nut, otherwise 
difficult of solution, readily diffusible in water or 
milk when used as a beverap^e. The paste when 
unmixed is called Cocoa ; but wben sugar and 
flour or other farinaceous material with flavour- 
ing matters^ such as vanilla, cinnamon, &c. 
are added, it bears the name of Chocolate. 
The two names aie much confounded commer- 
cially, Chocolate is moulded into cakes or sold 
in powder or flakes formed by simply cooling 
the paste as it comes from the mill. The seeds 
or nuts contain large proportion (30 to 50 per 
cent.) of oily matter (cocoa butter). This may be 
partially removed or ail retained in the chocolate. 


In the latter case much of it is mechanically adher- 
ent to the sugar or farinaceous matter. Chocolate 
is a favourite beverage in Spain, Italy, and other 
southern countries, especially for breakfast ; the 
cake or pow der is heated and diflused in w'ater or 
milk with much Stirling. The Italian rarely uses 
butter, but cuts his bread into sippets and dips 
them in bis chocolate, the oily matter of \vhich 
performs the nutiitive functions of butter. It is 
sometimes mixed with coflee in Italy, and theie 
known as mischmta. It is also used as a flavour- 
ing for ices. The name appeals to be Mexican, 
(Dhocolatl [choco, ‘cocoa,’ and WZ, ‘ Avater’). It 
was intioduced from America to Euicpe by the 
Spaniards. It is highly imtiitious, containing 
a large proportion of nitiogenous flesh -torming 
material. On this account it is used as portable 
food by many mountaineeis. The first English 
chocolate -house was established in 1657. Lady 
Denham’s death in 1666-67 was popularly attii- 
huted to a cup of poisoned chocolate. Cocoa mixed 
with much sugar and starchy matter is largely- 
used in the manufacture of sweets. Much milk 
chocolate is manufactured in Switzerland. 
Cliocolate Root. See Geum. 

CliOCtaW89 la tribe of American Indians, be- 
longing to the Appalachian stock, and formerly 
inhabiting the cential portions of Mississippi, bnt 
now settled in the soutli-east of Oklahoma, where 
they were regarded as one of the four civilised 
nations. They have benefited greatly by the labours 
of missionaries, and have become good farmers and 
mieclmnics. They numheied some 27,000 in 1909. 

€liodowiecM9 Daniel Nikolaus, Geiman 
painter and copperplate engiaver, was born in 
1726 at Danzig, and died director of the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, 7th February 1801. He pro- 
duced some 3000 plates, mostly small. See Life 
by Meyer ( 1887 ), and Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth 
Century ( 2d series, 1894). 

Choir. See Chuecii and Chancel. 

Choirs and Choral Singing. Choir pro- 
perly denotes the body of singers who perform 
tiie musical part of a church service, hut has lately 
been applied also to independent choral societies, 
such as the Bach Choir in London. The composi- 
tion of a choir is so vaiiable that only a few general 
principles can be indicated. The commonest and 
typical form is that of the four-part choir of mixed 
voices — i,e. both male and female; the soprano 
part, however, is often taken by hoys, and the 
next by male alto voices. While it is desirable 
that the individual voices should themselves be 
good and well trained, there aie requisites over 
and above those looked for in solo singing. These 
are biiefly: (1) an equal balance of voice-power 
in each part; (2) adaptation of the number of 
voices to the size of the building where they sing ; 
(3) an exact sense of time and ihythm in the 
singers, and the power of maintaining each part 
independent, while still in agieement witli the 
others ; ( 4 ) facility in singing at sight ; and ( 5 ) 
frequent practice together. Though many choirs 
are guided by the organist alone, or have nieiely 
a leader, a conductor is always of the greatest 
advantage, much of the expression and effect de- 
pending on him, and the more so in proportion as 
the choir and the works sung are largei. It is a 
much debated point whether a church choir should 
sing alone, or guide the singing of the congre- 
gation. In not a few American churches the 
former principle is developed in a singular form, 
the quartet choir consisting merely of four solo 
singers, by whom alone the whole music of the 
service is sung. 

In the Eastern Church the music is unaccom- 
panied, and is sung by the priest and choir alone. 
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tThe choir of 'the Imperial Chapel in St Peteisbnipf 
consisted of about 120 voices, men and boys, wbo had 
no other occupation. In the Chinch of Rome the 
most notable is the Sistine or papal choir in Rome. 
Its j^enealogy is traceable to the singing schools 
established by very early popes, but extensively 
developed by" Gregory the Great. It has foi a 
long while consisted of thirty-two choral chap- 
lains, occasionally supplemented, and has genei- 
ally possessed specimens of the rare natural adult 
male soprano voice. Tliey sing unaccompanied, 
hut the organ is generally used in other Roman 
Catholic services. The effect of their singing 
duiing the Passion- week has been well described 
in Mendelssohn’s letters. A body of some thirty- 
five of them were bi ought by "the pope to the 
coronation of Napoleon in Notre Dame, Paris, 
and entirely eclipsed a large choius accompanied 
by eighty harps which was expected to produce 
ail unprecedented effect. Since 1870 this choir 
has been veiy seldom heard at all. In the 
Lutheran churches in Germany, when there is a 
choir, as a rule it sings alone, and the congre- 
gation alone. The choir sings (unaccompanied) 
polyphonic motets, or less familiar hymns, the con- 
giegation singing the chorals in unison, with oigan 
accompaniment. The most celebiated German 
choirs are those of the cathedral in Beilin and 
of the Thomas Church at Leipzig. Among noted 
English choirs are those of the Temple Church in 
London and Magdalen and New College Chapels, 
Oxford. Tlie English cathedral choirs are nioie 
or less richly endowed. See Chorus, INTONING, 
Service (Musical). 

€lioiseul-Aiiilboise9 ^Itienne Francois, 
Due DE, minister of Louis XV., was born in 1719. 
He served with credit in the Austrian Wars of 
Succession, and through the favour of the king’s 
mistress, Madame de Pompadour, became lieuten- 
ant-general in 1748, and Due de Choiseul in 1758. 
He Avas sent to Rome and next to Vienna in 
1756 to arrange the alliance between France and 
Austria against Frederick the Great, and it was 
his policy that brought about later the family 
league of the Bourbon monarchs in Europe. He 
made himself very popular by the fairly faA’-ourable 
terms he obtained in 1763 at the close of a dis- 
astrous war, and further by his opposition to the 
Jesuits. He conceived, and almost carried out, a 
^an for the formal emancipation of the GalUcan 
Church from papal influence, improved the army 
and navy, developed the trade and industry both 
of the nation and of the colonies, and opened up 
anew an intercourse with India, whose native 
princes were assisted by French officers in their 
endeavours to expel the British from the peninsula. 
He had spies in every European court, and%o 
ruled all diplomatic and political cabals as to 
deserve the title the Empress of Russia gave him, 
Le Cocker de VEurope. His power had survived 
the death of his patroness in 1764, but the rise of 
Madame Dubarry, who succeeded Madame de Pom- 
padour in the ting’s affections, gradually alien- 
ated Louis from his able minister, who retired in 
1770 to his magnificent estate of Chanteloup, Avhere 
he lived in princely splendour. After the accession 
of Louis X Vl. he received permission to return to 
Paris, and was often consulted, but never recovered 
his official position. He died May 7, 1785. 

Clioke-cherry, a name given to certain 
nearly allied species of Cherry (q.v.), natives of 
North America, having small fruit in racemes, 
like the Bird-cherry or Cherry-laurel (q.v,), from 
Avhicli latter, however, they are easily distin^ished 
by their deciduous leaves. The fruit is at first rather 
ameeable, but afterwards astringent in the mouth. 
The species and varieties are not easily definable. 


but Fninus {Cerasus) virginiana, serotina, and 
borealis may he especially mentioned. The bark 
is used as a febrifuge and tonic, under the name of 
Wild Cheney Bark; and by distilling it with water, 
a volatile oil is obtained from it, associated with 
hydrocyanic acid, called Oil of Wild Cherry. 

Choke-damp* also called after-damp^ or foul- 
damp, is the carbonic acid gas given off' by coal 
which accumulates in coal-mines, and may suffo- 
cate those exposed to it. It is distinguished from 
fire-damp, the marsh-gas or light carburetted 
hydrogen which causes the explosions. See Coal, 
Mining. 

Choking* in its slighter forms, is a very 
familiar occuirence, and results from a moi*sel of 
food or other solid, or even a drop of liquid, passing 
into the Laiynx (q.v.) or upper opening of the 
Avindinpe, instead of the gullet, or in popular 
parlance ‘going down the Avi’ong way.’ It i& 
generally caused by a breath being suddenly draAm 
in coughing, laughing, iSre. Avhile food or fluid is in 
the mouth; and a violent fit of coughing folloAvs- 
till the offending substance is expelled from the 
windpipe. Sometimes, lioAA^ever, a larger mass — 
e.g. a lialf-cheAA'ed piece of meat — is drawn into* 
the opening of the larynx, completely blocking it, 
and arresting resph-ation altogether. Thi'^ con- 
dition is one of extreme danger; the sufferer 
becomes purple in the face, and if not at once 
relieA^ed will certainly and quickly die of suffoca- 
tion. The obstructing substance is usually within 
reach, and may often be dislodged if a bystander 
promptly pushes his forefinger to the back of the 
throat and attempts to draw it forward. A child 
may sometimes be saved by holding it up by 
the heels and shaking it, or slapping its back. 
If these measures fail, a sharp-pointed knife, a 
penknife for instance, must be promptly pushed 
into the Avindpipe to admit air to it below the 
obstruction. See Tracheotomy, CEsophagus, 
Pharynx. 

In cattle this is not an uncommon accident, 
especially Avhen in the house on Avinter food, and is 
usually due to a piece of turnip, mangold, or a 
potato, or a inece of cake. Moie larely it is due to 
failuie to swalloAV pro]ieily too dry food, such ua 
diy bran, Avhen the gullet may get piactically filled 
Avith it. And sometimes it is due to attempts to 
SAvalloAv foreign bodies, especially in coavs, as pieces 
of wood, bone, or of an old boot. 

The symptoms vary, but there is usually manifest 
uneasiness. The animal may bloAv his nose i>0Aver- 
fully, or give a strong explosive cough, some move- 
ment of the jaAA% and an inci eased floAv of saliva. 
But the most distressing symptoms are usually duo 
to tympany or hoven, Avhich is a common result of 
choking. 

If the animal is in extremis the trocar and canula 
should be used at once to relieve the lioveri. It 
there is no immediate danger and the obstruction 
is in the neck and knoAvn to be due to a piece of 
root or cake, an attempt should be made, Avith a 
hand on each side of the neck, to force it up toAvaids 
the mouth. If it is in the thoiacic poiLion of the 
oesophagus and its removal is necessaiy, a piohang 
may he used to foice it downAvards. The animal 
should be securely held Avith the head and neck as 
stiaight as possible, the piobang Avell oiled and 
passed carefully into the mouth and down the 
oesophagus without using undue force, as rupture 
of the gullet in the thoracic region is certain death to 
the animal. It is Avell to remember that apart fiom 
the tympany there is no risk from the choking for 
at least a couple of days, and any esculent substance 
may soften and pass away. If the choking is due 
to dry food filling the gullet, do not use the piobang, 
as it Avill only consolidate the obstructiom. Nor 
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should it ever he used ou a foieign body. This 
latter may have to be removed by cesophagotoniy 
— a surgical operation from the outside. After 
removal of the obstruction the animal should be 
carefully fed for some time. Choking in the horse 
is not nearly so common, but is usually more serious, 
although there is not the same liability to tympany. 
He will often pull in his lower jaw towards his 
breast and give a suppressed scream in his efforts 
to dislodge the obstruction. It must be dealt with 
on the same principles as in the ox. 

Cholecystot'omy, the opening of the gall- 
bladder. See Calculus. 

Cholera* The word cholera (connected with 
Greek chole, ‘bile’) was used by both Hippocrates 
and Celsus to desciibe sporadic cholera. The teim 
is now rather loosely employed to denote vaiious 
forms of disease (such as chicken cholera, for which 
see PoULTEY). In this article it is used as the 
designation for Asiatic, Oriental, or Epidemic 
Cholera, otherwise called Cholera Morbus or Pesti- 
lential Cholera, This disease has been popularly 
believed to be a new disease which made its first 
appearance in Bundelkhand in 1817, when 5000 
men died in five days ; but there is no doubt that 
it has a far more ancient origin, and has visited 
Europe since 1500 A.D.^ Cholera has been endemic 
for centuries in certain parts of India, especially 
in the Ganges valley. In 1817-23 cholera spread 
rapidly throughout India, Ceylon, Burma, and 
China, slaying thousands. It reoccurred from 
1826-37, and spread vid Central Asia and Russia 
with frightful virulence throughout Europe and 
America. Prom Riga it passed to Sunderland 
<1831) ; from Hamburg to London (1832) ; and on 
to Paris, Quebec, Chicago, New Orleans, c^c. In 
1846-63 a third epidemic occurred, and Europe and 
America were again visited, 53,293 persons dying 
an England and Wales in 1848-49, and 20,097 in 1854. 
A very extensive outbreak took place in 1865-75 ; 
and in 1884-85 cholera reached Prance (especially 
Toulon and Marseilles), Italy (especially Naifies), 
and Spain. The epidemic of 1892 w*as specially 
severe in the previously famine-stricken districts of 
Russia, where it carried off 220,000 victims, and in 
Hamburg, where of 17,000 stricken 10,901 died. In 
1914 it broke out in Austria, The outbursts of 
cholera are generally sudden in their advent. 

Places of high altitude are prone to escape its 
ravages, whereas low-lying ground favours its 
epread. In 1817-19 the Indian hill-forts remained 
exempt, while the disease was prevalent in the 
plains around. Cholera follows the rivers; and 
the more copious the saturation of the ground, and 
the greater the amount of organic matter under- 
going decomposition it contains, the more exten- 
sive will be its spread. The drying of the soil 
after it has been soaked is very favourable for the 
development of cholera epidemics ; and they are 
also favoured by certain physical characteristics 
of the soil, such as permeability to water and air, 
also by rocks that nave a capacity for retaining 
moisture, and by organic detritus. Climatic in- 
fluences also affect its epidemic spread. Heat aids 
its production; a marked fall in the temperature 
and heavy rain stay its ravages, but rain after a 
prolonged drought often gives it impetus. 

The cause of cholera is a germ, the Vihrio 
chcA^(K^ found in 1883 by Koch in the dejecta of 
cholera patients in Egypt, Calcutta, and Toulon, 
and named by him the ‘Comma’ bacillus. His 
observa^ons were confirmed among others by Klein 
Calcutta and Bombay, and Dr Slacleod 
and Mr Miller at Shanghai in 1885. Bacilli similar 
IK) these do occur in healthy persons ; they do not, 
iiowever, ^ve rise to the same appearance when 
cultivated hy Kcwih^s method as do the bacilli found 


in cholera stools. Koch's mhrlo is undoubtedly the 
cause of cholera, but it will not alone produce the 
disease, and it is still unknown what exact factors 
are requiied to induce lowered vitality in the ali- 
mentary canal, and so permit the vibrio, which may 
often be found in the intestines without giving 
lise to any symptoms, to invade the epithelial cells 
and mucosa, where possibly alone it may be toxic. 
It probably produces an endocellnlar toxin, which 
being set free causes the symptoms. The dejecta 
of cholera patients when perfectly fresh are in- 
nocuous, but very soon they develop the morbific 
agent, and water, food, or clothing contaminated 
by them will communicate the disease to healthy 
persons. The wind is capable of conveying tlie 
poison from di ied cholera stools. Troops or pilgrims 
may carry the infection and propagate it along their 
line of march. If cholera breaks out in mid-ocean, 
it will be coincident with the exposure of cargo 
from an affected i)lace. 

Causes, — (a) Predisposing . — Fear or shock, ex- 
posure to sudden changes* of temperature, intem- 
perance in labour, pleasure, or drink, and want 
of proper clothing, as well as everything which 
tends to derange the stomach, or the use of strong 
purgatives. Fresh arrival into an infected area 
renders a person extremely liable to an attack, 
(b) Exciting . — The poison may be introduced into 
the system either by drinking-water, or by food con- 
taminated with the discharge of a cholera patient. 
It may also be inhaled as dust, and enter the body 
through the lungs. Polluted drinking-water is by 
far the most common source of infection ; and im- 
provement in the water-supifly greatly diminishes 
the prevalence of cholera. 

Symptoms . — After some premonitoiy symptoms 
characterised by malaise, depression, and slight 
diarrhoea, cholera commences by purging, to be soon 
followed by vomiting and painful cramps in the 
stomach and limbs. These symptoms form the first 
or evacuation stage. The discharges downwards 
are extremely copious, and they soon become colour- 
less and turbid, resembling water in which rice has 
been boiled; hence the expression, ‘rice-water’ 
evacuations. In the second or ‘ algid * stage there 
is profound collapse; the patient lies motionless 
and apathetic, except when tormented by frequent 
cramps. The surface temperature of the body falls 
to 95** F. or lower. The pulse becomes almost im- 
perceptible, and the res]>irations are shallow and 
rapid, the air expired being cold, and the voice a 
hollow, husky whisper. The nervous system suffers 
severely, and muscular prostration is well marked. 
The features assume a leaden or livid hue. The 
nose becomes sharp and pointed, the cheeks hollow, 
and the eyeballs, which are often bloodshot, sink 
i» their sockets and are nearly hidden by the half- 
closed lids. The sm-face of the body, especially the 
extremities, is bluish, wrinkled and shrivelled, and 
bathed in cold clammy sweat. For a time the mind 
is clear but inactive ; in fatal cases, however, stupor 
sets in, followed by coma ; thirst is intense. In 
this stage assimilation and secretion are in abey- 
ance ; all the vital processes, in fact, are brought 
almost to a staiidstill. This stage may last from 
twelve to thirty-six hours, -when the third stage, 
that of reaction, gradually commences. Heat re- 
turns to the sniface of the body, the breatliing 
becomes regular and calm, the secretions are re- 
established, the pulse improves, and the patient will 
fall into a calm sleep. This stage may terminate 
in speedy convalescence, but such is not always the 
case, as a relapse may take place and dangerous 
coniplications and sequelae follow — e.g. suppression of 
mine, uremia, and fever, often resembling typhoid. 
Disease of the kidne.ys, inflammation of the lungs, 
ulceration of the cornea, abscesses all over the body, 
and hemorrhage from the bowels may also occur. 
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The mortality varies very much ; it may be from 
one in four of those attacked to three in four. 
In some epidemics in India it is 15 per cent., in 
others 90. One attack of cholera does not confer 
protection against another. 

Diagnosis . — If cholera is suspected a bacterio- 
logical examination of the faeces should be made 
immediately for the organisms, as they are so 
numeious that a smear from the rice-like flakes j 
found in the evacuations looks almost like a puie 
cultui*e. The films should be stained with Ziehls’ 
fuchsin (1 to 50) for ten, or Loffler’s blue for five, 
minutes, and if a number of curved rods are seen { 
cholera is almost certainly present, and a complete 
bacteriological investigation must be made. 

Treatment — Medicines are almost powerless, and 
many vaunted remedies do far more harm than 
good. It is, however, necessary to try to check 
the premonitory diarrhoea, as by so doing in many 
cases the disease may be cut short. The slightest 
symptoms of diarrhoea should be attended to ; the 
patient should be put to bed, a mustard-plaster 
should be applied to his abdomen, and opium in 
some form or other should be administered. A 
favourite prescription is four grains of acetate of 
lead with one of opium, which may be given after 
each loose stool until three doses have been taken ; 
or else thirty drops of laudanum in half a glass of 
brandy in hot water. When, however, the disease 
is fully established, some method to combat it is 
needed. This must be to destroy and remove the 
vibrios, to neutralise the toxins produced by them, 
and prevent any secondary infection by the damaged 
intestinal mucosa, the dealing of which must be 
assisted, and then symptoms must lie dealt with 
as they arise. Rogers has probably devised the 
best treatment as follows : Of a solution (one to six 
grains to the pint) of calcium permanganate water 
the patient may drink as much as he likes. He 
should also be given a pill of two grains potassium 
permanganate made up with kaolin or vaseline 
and coated with keratin, every quarter of an hour 
for tAVO hours (any pill rejected being replaced), 
and then one pill every half-hour till the evacuations 
become less green and copious. This may be ex- 
pected in from twelve to twenty -four hours. The 
patient should be kept warm ; he may sip water 
in any quantity, and turpentine stupes should be 
placed on his abdomen. If collapsed, apply hot 
bottles. If the pulse fails, an injection or hypei*- 
tonic saline solution should be made into the median 
cephalic vein until the blood -pressure returns as 
tested by the pulse, or, better still, by Riva-Rocci’s 
instrument. This should be done if the blood-pres- 
sure is under 70 mm- Also, if the specific gravity 
of the blood is over 1060, injections should be given, 
or if on pricking the finger the blood looks black. 
Rogers also thinks saline injections indicated if 
cramps, restlessness, or cyanosis obtain. Watch 
the bladder, and if urine is suppressed dry-cup over 
each loin. In the stage of reaction give salicylate 
of bismuth, 15 gr. ; bicarbonate of soda, 5 gr. ; 
tincture of opium, 5 ni. ; mucilage, q.s. ; and chloro- 
form-water, 1 oz. as required. Later on alkalis 
and digitalis may be required. Special symptoms : 
Treat cramps by massage, with powdered ginger or 
morphia injections, or even chloroform and oxygen 
inhalations may be required ; delirium may need 
bromide and hyoscyamus; vomiting, ice to suck, 
small doses of cocaine, J gr. in a dram of water, 
a drop or so of tincture of iodine or pepsine and 
bismuth. Meat extracts should not be given. 

The true remedy against cholera is undoubtedly 
prevention. The greatest care should be taken to 
secure pure drinking-water, which should be boiled 
before^ use, and uncontaminated food. Personal 
cleanliness, free ventilation, and thorough disinfec- 
tion of the drains should be enjoined. Quarantine 


is worse than useless in checking the spread of 
cholera ; but all coming from an infected area avIio 
liave the slightest tendency to diarrhoea should be 
isolated and carefully watched. The importation 
of all lags and old clothes should be strictly pro- 
hibited. The destruction of the discharges from 
cholera patients, and of the linen soiled by them, 
is of the utmost importance. The dead should 
be buried immediately, Avith due piecautions. A 
Spanish physician, Dr Perran, employed preven- 
tive inoculation in 1885; his methods, hoAvever, 
were disci edited. But in 1893-95 Dr Haffl^ine, a 
Russian scientist, had performed in Bengal alone 
42,445 inoculations against cholera without mishap, 
and Avitli gieat preventive efficiency. Haffkine’s 
prophylactic inoculations reduce the liability to 
contract the disease, and greatly increase the chance 
of recovery. Powell, e.g., gives the folloAving 
figures : amongst 6500 non -inoculated persons 198 
cases of cholera arose, with 124 deaths ; Avheieas 
in 5778 inoculated persons there Avere only 27 cases 
and 14 deaths. The inoculation gives partial im- 
munity, Avhich continues for about fourteen months ; 
thereafter its protection diminishes and at last dis- 
appears, so that remoculatiou is adA’isable. Failing 
this preventive treatment, ten drops of eucalyptus 
oil tAvice a day is very useful. 

Cholera Sicca is a rare form ; collapse occurs, Avith 
great coldness and blueness of the suiface, and death 
takes place in a few hours, Avithout any purging. 

Cholera Nostras is also called Simple Choleia, 
Summer Cholera, Biitish Cholera, Sporadic Choleia, 
Choleraic Diarrhoea. This is an acute catarrhal 
affection of the mncoiis membrane of the stoniacb 
and small intestines, which usually occurs in late 
summer or early autumn. It is attended by vomit- 
ing and purging of bile, cramps and pain in the 
boAvels, the Avhole system being implicated on 
account of the rapid loss of Avater from the body. 
This disease, although severe, is usually only fatal 
to young infants or to old or debilitated persons. 
Simple diolera is treated like Dianhoea (q.v.). 

See Pettenkofer, Cholei’a : How to Prevent and Resist 
It (Eng. trails. 1864); Still^, Cholera (Phila. 3885); 
Bellew, History of the Cholera in India (1884); 
Macnamaxa’s Asiatic Cholera (1892); Rogers, Cholera 
and its Treatment (1911); Oastellani and Chalmers, 
Manual of Tropical Medicine (1913). 

Cholesterin) a fatty substance found in gall- 
stones, yoke of egg, blood-corpuscles, milk, *bile, 
j peas, barley, &c. See Animal Chemistby. 

Cliolet* a French manufacturing town, dep. of 
Maine-et-Loiie, on the Maine ; pop. 20,000. 
Cliolon. See Saigon. 

Cholu'lay a decayed toAvn of the Mexican state 
of Puebla, stands nearly 7000 feet above sea-level, 
on the tableland of Anabuac, 55 miles ESE. of the 
city of Mexico, Cortes found in it 40,000 houses 
ana 400 temples, including the great Teocalli (q.v.). 
Noav the place only contains 9000 inhabitants. It 
was a great centie of the Aztec religion. 

Cliondrilly the substance of cartilage, is akin 
to the Proteins (q.v.). See Animal Chemistey. 

€lioildroii»teryg^ii« one of the technical names 
by which Caitilaginous Fishes (q.v.) are known. 

ChonoSf a bare and sparsely peopled Chilean 
archipelago off the west coast of Patagonia. 

Chopin (Fr.), an old English liquid measure 
equal to half a pint. The Scots chopin or chappin 
was nearly an English quart. 

Chopin^ FbiSd^ibic, virtuoso and musical com- 
poser, was bom March 1, 1809, at Zelazova Vola, 
a village near Warsaw, in Poland, where his father, 
a native of Lorraine, had settled and married. 
Under the tuition of two professors at Warsaw, 

. notably Eisner, the director of the ConseiYatoire^ . 
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Chopin made such rapid progress that at the age of 
nine he played with success in public. As a boy 
and, indeed, until his health broke down beneath 
the strain of Parisian life, he possessed a great fund 
of high spirits, and excelled in mimicry and carica- 
ture. In 1825 he published his fiisb work, and by 
the time he was eighteen his parents acquiesced in 
his choice of music as a caieer. In the autumn of 
1829 he visited Vienna, ga\e a successful public 
conceit, and was in much request in the salons of 
that city. In the following year he left Warsaw 
for good, and travelling vid Sreslau, Dresden, and 
Prague, again visited Vienna, where he sojourned 
for several months, and he started for Paris in July 
1831. Here, after sundry vicissitudes, he took root, 
found fame, and lost his health ; here he became 
the idol of the salons of the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, giving lessons to a select clientele of pupils, 
and employing his leisure in composition. Chopin 
rarely performed in public, for, as his biographer 
remarks, ‘ he could only play con amove when in the 
best society and among connoisseurs who knew 
how to appreciate all the niceties of his perform- 
ance.’ But in his element Chopin, by the admis- 
sion of so competent a judge as Mendelssohn, was 
‘a truly perfect virtuoso’ as well as a thorough 
musician, with a faculty for impiovisation such as 
perhaps no other pianist ever possessed. In 1836 
he was introduced to George Sand (Madame Du- 
devant) by his friend Liszt. The intimacy which 
thus began lasted for seven years, when George 
Sand, to quote Liszt, ‘ gave her butterfly the cong6^ 
vivisected and stuffed it, and added it to her col- 
lection of heroes for novels.’ For George Sand’s 
version of this episode, readers may be referred to 
the fourth volume of her Etstoire de ma as 
well as to the portrait of Prince Carol in her novel 
Lucrmicu Floriam. Chopin visited England on 
two occasions — once in 1837, and again in 1848. 
In the latter year he played at two maUn4es and 
at a Polish ball in London ; twice in Manchester, 
once in Edinburgh, and once in Glasgow. His 
health, long enfeebled by consumption, gave way 
rapidly on his return to Paris, where on the 17t*h 
of October 1849 he passed away tranquilly, sur- 
rounded by a few devoted friends. 

Of all virtuosi Chopin has acliieved the greatest 
fame as a creative artist. Taking Slavonic airs and 
rhythms, notably that of the Mazur or Mazurek 
(Mazurka), for liis groundwork, he raised upon this 
b£Lsis superstractures of the most fantastic and 
original beauty. His style is so strongly marked 
as to amount to a manneiism, and yet he has only 
been successfully imitated by men of genius like 
Schumann, who was amongst the first of the Ger- 
man critics to recognise in his early compositions 
gifts of the rarest order. Chopin had seldom 
recourse to the orchestra to express himself, and 
on these rare occasions treated it in perfunctory 
fasMon, and as a mere foil to the solo instrument. 
But for the piano alone he wrote a great deal of 
music superlatively artistic in form, impregnated 
with subtle romance, and full of exuberant fancy — 
music which, though it must always primarily 
appeal to refined and fastidious natures like his 
own, bears on it the unmistakable stamp of spon- 
taneous inspiration. Personally Chopin was of a 
reserved but amiable nature, singularly modest as 
to his meiits, but unsparing in his efforts to realise 
the high and clearly defined aims he had set before 
him. His compositions extend to 74 works with, 
and 7 without, opus numbers, and comprise up- 
wards of 50 mazuikas, 27 Uudes, 25 pvUudes^ 19 
nocturnes, 13 waltzes, 12 polonaises, 4 ballades, 
4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 concertos for piano and 
OTOhestra, and a funeral marck Besides rendering 
his friend the doubtful service mentioned above, 
Xiszt is also responsible for having given currency 


in his picturesque apotheosis of Chopin to a good 
many inaccurate statements as to his education 
and temperament. See Lives by Kara&owski (Eng. 
trans. 1879), Nieeks (a standard work, 2 vols. 
1889), and Willeby (1892); and books by Finck 
(1889), Hadow (1895), Klecynski (1896), Huneker 
(1901), Hadden (1904), Ashton (1905), Gauche 
(1913 ), Scharlitt (1919), and Weissmann (1919). 

Chopine (Span. cJmpin), a ‘high patten,’ intio- 
dnced into England fiom Venice during the reign 
of Elizabeth. Some were half a yaid high. 

Cliopinel, or Clopinel. See Meung, Jean de. 

ChoragllS* See Chorus ; and for the Choragic 
monuments, see Athens. 

Choral* Though the name is occasionally 
apphed to the psaim and hymn tunes of similar 
character used in the Protestant churches of France 
and Britain, it most properly belongs to the melodies 
sung to the metrical hymns of the German Reformed 
Church, and introduced by Luther, by whom and 
his fiiend Walther the first collection of importance 
was produced in 1524, and entitled ih.QEncfhiridion. 
The settings were in four, five, or six parts, the 
melody, as with all the old choral hymns and 
psalms, being given to the tenor. Numerous other 
collections appeared down to the later part of the 
17th century, the most prolific composer of chorals 
being Johann Cruger. Many of them were har- 
monised in the most masterly way by Bach, and 
were also used by him as the canto fermo, or 
subject, of some of his great contrapuntal works. 
Some of them weie adapted from the old hymn 
tunes of the Roman Church, others were taken from 
popular airs of the time, others again were original 
compositions ; among the latter the most notable is 
Luther’s ‘ Ein’ feste Burg.’ Whatever their source^ 
they all possess in common a solemn, dignified, 
and devotional character. In Germany they are 
now usually sung very slowly and heavily in unison, 
with organ accompaniment. A few of them are 
well known in this country from their introduction 
in vaiious collections of hymn tunes, and also in 
the choral works of Bach and Mendelssohn. 

Cboral Seryice* the musical Service (q.v.) 
celebrated by a full complement of clergymen, lay 
clerks, and clioiisteis, and sung or intoned as 
oidered in tbe rubrics. See Choirs. 
Chorasmians* See Khiva, Palestine. 

Chord* The chord of an arc is a straight line 
joining its two extremities ; or, a chord, in a circle, 
ellipse, parabola, &c. is a straight line joining any 
two points in the curve. If we draw a series of 
parallel chords in any conic, the line through their 
middle points is called a diameter, and a line 
parallel to the chords which passes through the 
extremity of the diameter is a tangent to the 
curve. Hence in the circle ( 1 ) a diameter is per- 
pendicular to the chords which it bisects, and also- 
(2) to the tangent at its extremity; (3) the three 
chords of intersection of any three circles meet in 
a point. In any conic the tangents at the ends 
of any chord meet in the diameter which bisects, 
the chord. A Scale of Chords on Mathemati- 
cal InstiTiments is sometimes used for setting off 
angles, but has been mostly superseded by the 
Protractor (q.v.). 

Chord* in Music, is the simultaneous and har- 
monious union of sounds of different pitch. The 
common chord is a note with its third and fifth 

reckoned upwards, thus : 3Z ; or in the tonic 

sol-fa notation, m : this is the'Sasis of all Harmony 

d 

(q.v ), See MUSIO, 

Chordata* See Vertebrata. 
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Chore'a (Gr. choreia^ ‘a dancing or ‘jumping’), 
a disease popularly called St Vitus’s Dance, and con- 
sisting of a tendency to involuntary and irregular 
muscular contractions of the limbs and face, the 
mind and the functions of the brain generally being 
quite unaffected. The spasms of chorea difier from 
fliose of most other convulsive affections in being 
unaccompanied either by pain or by rigidity; 
being, in fact, momentary jerking movements, 
indicating rather a want of control of the will 
over the muscles than any real excess of their con- 
tractions. In some cases the disease resembles 
merely an exaggeration of the restlessness and 
‘fidgetiness’ common among children; in others 
it goes so far as to be a very serious malady, and 
may even threaten life. Fatal cases, however, a\e 
fortunately very rare, and in the large majority of 
instances the disease yields readily to treatment 
carefully pursued, or disappears spontaneously in a 
few w'eeks or months. Chorea is a disease much 
more common among children of six years old and 
upwards than at any other period of life ; it is 
also more common among female children than 
among males. Not infrequently it follows a flight 
or other mental shock, or the strain of overwork. 
In a large proportion of cases it is associated with 
acute rheumatism (rheumatic fever), or with heart- 
disease (endocarditis). The treatment geneially 
pursued is the use of metallic tonics, such as zinc, 
copper, iron, and arsenic (the last, perhaps, the 
best), sometimes preceded or accompanied by pur- 
gatives. Anti-rheumatic remedies are in some 
cases very valuable. Exercise in the open air is 
also to be recommended; and gymnastics afford 
material aid in the cure. It is to be observed that 
the name St Vitus’s Dance (see Vitus) was 
applied originally in Geimany to a different form 
ot disease from that above rererred to — one closely 
approaching in its characters the epidemic ‘ dancing 
mania,’ which, in Italy, was called Taraiitism. 
See Tarantula. 

Chorion, See Placenta. 

Chorley, a busy town in North Lancashke, 9 
nailes SE. of Preston by lail. It has thriving 
manufactures of cotton-yarn, muslins, fancy goods, 
calicoes, ginghams, and railway wagons ; and near 
it are bleach-fields, print-works, coal-mines, and 
stone-quarries. Tt was made a municipal borough 
in 1881. Pop. 30,600. 

Chorleyt Henry Fothergill (1808-72), musi- 
cal critic, was born at Blackley Hurst, in Lanca- 
shiie, and was educated in Liverpool. He became 
a member of the staff of the Athenceum in 1833, and 
soon had entire charge of the musical department, 
from which he retired in 1868 ; he contriliuted also 
very many literal^ leviews. He published some 
half-dozen artificial and unsuccessful romances, 
three acted dramas, and some graceful verse; but 
it is by his Mime and Manners in France and 
Germany (1841) and his charming Thirty Years' 
Musical Becollections ( 1862 ) that his name is best 
known to the reading public. He held very decided 
opinions in music (hostile to Berlioz and Wagner), 
and expressed them uncompromisingly. See the 
Autobiography y Memoir ^ and Letters, edited by 
H. G. Hewlett (1873). 

Choroid* See Eye. 

ChoruiULy a town of Asia Minor, 28 miles SW. 
of Osmanjik ; pop. 13,000. 

Chorus* among the ancients, meant a band of 
singers and dancers employed on festive occasions 
of great pomp, and also in the performance of 
tragedy and comedy on the stage. The choral 
dances in honour of Bacchus, which superseded the 
earlier ones to Apollo, were by their combination 
with the rhythmic recitations of the Rhapsodes, 
the origin of the Greek tragedy. In the plays as 


known to us the chorus consisted of a ^oup of 
persons — boys, girls, or men — who remained in front 
of the stage during the whole performance as 
spectators, or rather as witnesses. When a pause 
took place in the acting, the chorus either sang or 
spoke verses having reference to the subject repre- 
sented, which served to increase the impression or 
sensation produced by the performers. At times 
the choius seemed to take part with or against the 
persons in the drama, by advice, comfort, exhorta- 
tion, or dissuasion. In the comedy the chorus also 
addressed the audience. In the time of .Eschylus 
the chorus was very large, sometimes consisting 
of upwards of fifty persons, but the chorus of 
Sophocles numbered only fifteen. Its leader was 
termed the Coryphseus. The charge of organising 
it was considered a great honour among the citizens 
of Athens. The person appointed for this purpose 
was called the moragus. The honour was very 
expensive, as the clioragus had to pay all the 
expenses incun-ed in training the members of the 
choius to perform their parts efficiently. They 
were, besides, fed and lodged by him duiing train- 
ing-time, and he had also to provide for them 
masks and dresses. At times the chorus was 
divided, and spoke or sang antiphonally. These 
divisions moved from side to side of the stage, from 
which movement originated the naming of the 
single songs or stanzas, such as Strophe, Anti- 
strophe, and Epode. How the musical element of 
the ancient chorus was constituted or composed is 
not known with any certainty. It was pre- 
eminently founded on rhythm, the employment of 
which was very varied ; and it w-as doubtless very 
simple. It was accompanied by flutes. With the 
decline of the ancient tragedy, the chorus also fell 
into disuse; and only lately has there been an 
attempt to produce the same on the stage in the 
manner of the ancients, as, for example, in 
Schiller’s Bride of Messina. The music which has 
been set in modem times to some of the Greek 
tragedies does not give the least idea of the 
original music, which to our ears would probably 
sound very bare and rude. Three fragments of a 
Greek hymn of a late Roman period (from a 
Neapolitan manuscript, and the Florentine work of 
Galilei), the earliest discovered remains of Greek 
music, have been transcribed in modern notation in 
Rowbotham’s History of Music, vol. ii., an(Lalso in 
Chappell’s History of Music, vol. i. They are of 
interest as being connected with the origin of the 
modern opera. In his later operas Wagner pro- 
fesses to assign to the orchestra the functions of 
the Greek chorus. 

In modern music the word is applied to vocal 
pieces in which each part is intended to be sung by 
a considerable number of voices ; and also to the 
body of singers who perfonn choral music. The 
number of parts may vary from unison to as many 
as forty or fifty ; tne normal number is four, but 
five and eight parts are also frequent. When the 
voices are divided into two chons, it is called a 
double choms. A chorus for both male and female 
voices is termed a mixed chorus. The forms of 
chorus are more varied than those of solo music, 
and the most characteristic are imitative, or 
contrapuntal, of which the fugue is the most 
regular type. They may also be in simple harmony, 
or a combination of the two. Choral recitative is 
sometimes introduced ; a solo voice, or even a solo 
instrument, may be accompanied by chorus, or solo 
and chorus may answer antiphonally. A chorus 
sung without accompaniment is called a capetla. 
The earliest extant form is the unisonal Plainsong 
(q.v.) of the Roman Church. In oratorio music, 
Bach’s great Passion Music may be cited as con- 
taining nearly every form of chorus, from those 
constructed with figured parts upon a canto fmnio% 
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to the dramatic turbce, the shouts of the enraged 
peo^e. The double choruses in Handel’s Israel 
m Egypt are also celebrated for their masterly- 
construction and grand massive effect ; and for 
dramatic expression those of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
stand in theliighest lank. 

In the opera as originally conceived by Peii and 
Caccini at the close of the 16th century, the chorus 
was intended to imitate that of the Greek play ; 
and down to the time of Gluck it was arranged in 
two rows, without taking part in the action of the 
piece. Since his refoims the members of the chorus 
are also dramatis personce, and sometimes, as in 
Auber’s Masatucllo, play a most important part. 
A definite rhythm seems essential as a means of 
keeping the parts together in a chorus of any 
length; even when Wagner, who considered 
rhythm ' an intruder m music,’ introduces choruses, 
which he does but spaiingly, in his operas, they are 
at once noticeable for this feature. 

Choral singing has obtained a widely popular 
development in Britain and America, greatly owing 
to the publication of cheap editions of classical 
music. The chorus singers of Yorkshire are recog- 
nised as excelling; but it need scarcely be said 
that a very great deal of the effect depends on the 
conductor. See Choirs, Music. 

Chorus was also the name of an obsolete medi- 
aeval bagpipe. 

Chose in Action ( Fr. chosen ‘ a thing ’ ) is one 
of the two great classes of what the English law 
calls chattels personal. The one class is ‘choses 
in possession,’ such as goods, household furniture, 
cattle, &c, ; the other class is ‘choses in action,’ 
such as a patent right, a copyright, or the right 
to a debt. The old common-law rule was that, 
except in the case of negotiable instruments, con- 
tracts could not be assigned so that the assignee 
might sue in his own name. This lesulted from 
the primibive view of contract as creating a strictly 
personal relation between the debtor and creditor. 
The Equity Courts, however, permitted the assign- 
ment of debts and equitable rights, notice being 

g iven to the debtor to render it effectual against 
im and in a question with subsequent assignees ; 
and in particular cases — e.g. policies of insurance 
under a statute of 1867 — the full riglit of assignment 
was permitted. Now, under the Judicature Act, 
1873, eirery legal chose in action is absolutely as- 
signable if express notice in writing be given to the 
debtor. The_ effect is to give the assignee a com- 
plete legal right to sue in his own name. The 
assignee takes subject to all equities subsisting 
against the assignor. 

In the United States that quality of a chose in 
action rendering it unassignable at common law 
is fast disappearing. In some states a chose in 
action may not only be assigned, but the assignee 
may bring a suit for possession in his own name ; 
while in others the name of the assignor is used as 
^aiiitiff in the action, to the use of the a'^signee. 
Courts of law generally follow the lules of equity 
in this respect. 

Chosen, ChosOn. See Korea. 

Chosroes'is the Byzantine spelling of the Per- 
sian KHOSR1& or KHtysRiy. Chosroes I. (631-579 
A.D.) was the greatest monarch of the Sassanian 
^nasty, and was called Andsharvdn, * the blessed.’ 
He carried on war with the Roman emperor for 
twenty years, and at home promoted agricultui'e, 
commerce, and science. Chosroes II., his grand- 
^n (590-628), during fifteen yeai-s inflicted on the 
Byzantine empire disasters such as they had never 
exp^ienced, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and even 
C/aaicedon. being conquered. 

Chotll {Ch^ Ndgpur), a south- 

west division or commissionership of Bihar and 


Orissa, embracing fi\e Biitish districts (27,000 
sq. m. ; pop. 5,650,000) and two native states (600 
sq. m. ; pop. 150,000), with a suiface foi the 
most part wild and hilly. Some states formeily 
included have been transfeired to the Central 
Provinces and to the Orissa Tiibutaiy States. 

Chouans, loyalist insuigents who, duiiug the 
French Revolution, oiganised a leactionaiy move- 
ment in Brittany. The instigator was Jean Cot- 
tereau, a smuggler of noted sagacity and com age. 
In 1792 they began to wage a small guerilla war- 
fare with some success, but the Cliouanene at fiist 
disgiaced itself by di unken licence and cruelty 
After Cottereau’s death in 1794 in a scuffle neai the 
wood of Misdon, the theatre of his fiist efforts, the 
brave adventurer Desoteux, sui named Cormatin, 
took the lead ; but after his captuie there arose 
new leadeis who extended the insurrection and 
lifted its aims into the region of the heroic. 
Georges Cadoudal and Cliarette soon had under 
their command a force of 10,000 feailess men, and 
their energy and daring actually imperilled for a 
time the security of the republican government in 
France. But stubborn and strong as -was the old 
unquestioning loyalty of Brittany, it could not 
withstand the fiery enthusiasm that impelled the 
conquering legions of the giant young republic 
across almost the whole continent of Europe. The 
insurrection was stamped out by La Hoche ; its 
leaders Vienville and S6rent fell, Sc^peaux and 
Cadoudal were forced to lay clown their arms, 
Frotte fled to England and Puisaye to America. 
A new attempt in 1799 was soon mercilessly 
crushed, and henceforward Chouaneiie could only 
smoulder on in secrecy. In 1814-15 it again made 
its appearance on both banks of the Loire; and 
after the July revolution (1830) was once moie 
excited by the Duchess of Beni on behalf of the 
Duke of Boideaux, but crushed by the energetic 
measures taken by Thiers. 

CllOllS^ll [Fregilus), a genus of biids of the 
ciow family (Corvidse). The beak is longer than 
the head, strong, arched, and pointed. The tail is 
slightly rounded. The common Euiopean species. 



Chough. 


sometimes called the Cornish Chough, or Red- 
legged Crow {F. gracitlns), is a widely distributed 
but very local bird, inhabiting the Alps and other 
mountainous parts of the palsearctic region. In 
Cornish folklore King Arthur did net die, but 
was changed into a chough, and it is interesting to 
find this English belief alluded to in Don Quixote 
(ii- 5), though here the bird is erroneously made 
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a raven. Shakespeare uses the term loosely in 
King Lear and Midsummer Nighfs Dream. The 
chough occurs on some paits of the British sea- 
coasts, but almost exclusively wheie there aie 
high cliffs. ^ Its long hooked claws enable it 
to cling easily to a lOUgh lock, but it seems 
unwilling even to set its feet on turf. It lives 
in societies like the lOok, and feeds on insects, 
berries, guibs, and grain. It is easily tamed, and 
exhibits the usual characteristics of the crow 
family. The name is sometimes extended to 
allied forms, such as Dyrrhoeora/x alpinus (Alpine 
Chough ). 

Chow, a Chinese dog resembling a Pomeranian, 
with thick haii , a ruff, and a black tongue. The 
usual colours aie black and red. They are eaten 
in China. They were introduced into Europe and 
America at the end of the 19th century, and be- 
came popular. 

€hoya. See Chay Root. 

Ciur^tien. de Troyes, an old French poet of 
whose life nothing more is known than that he lived 
in the second half of the 12th century and was a 
favourite poet at the court of Mary, daughter of 
Louis VII. and wife in succession to the Counts of 
Champagne and of Flanders. He worked up the 
legends of the Round Table into numerous spirited 
and yet refined poems in octosyllabic verse, which 
had a wide literary influence, diffused the Aithurian 
sentiment through Euiope, and weie translated by 
the German minnesingers. Wolf i am von Eschen- 
bach, Gottfiied of Strasburg, and others. The 
most important of these poems was Perceval le 
Gallois, or Li Contes del Graal ( containing 50,000 
verses ) ; Li Pomans dou Chevalier au Lyon ; Li 
Contes d’lSrec ; Lancelot du Lac^ oi Le Chevalier 
de la Chari'eie. A collection of his works was 
begun by Wend. Forster (Halle, 1884-99). See 
Paulin Paris, Les Romans de la Tahle-Eonde (5 
vols. 1868-77), and Myrrha Borodine, La Femme et 
V Amour au 12me Slide (1909). 

C/brisia ( Gr. chrisma, * ointment ’ ) is the name 
given to the oil consecrated on Holy Thursday, in 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, by the 
bishop, and used in baptism, confirmation, oi dina- 
tion, extreme unction, &c. There are two kinds 
of chrism — the one, a mixture of oil and balsam, is 
used in baptism, confirmation, and orders ; the othei, 
which is merely plain oil, is used in extreme unction. 

€][irisoilie 9 the white linen cloth laid by the 
priest on the child in Roman Catholic baptism to 
signify its innocence. 

Christ (Gr. Christos) is the word used in the 
New Testament and in the Septuagint as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew word Mashiachy ‘an- 
ointed,’ the Messiah (q.v.) ; the expected Deliverer, 
who was to restore (Sod’s people. Jesus was by 
his disciples accepted as the (Christ; later, as in 
Paul’s epistles and 1 Peter, the adjective has 
passed practically into a proper name, and Chiust 
and Jesus are equivalent and interchangeable in use. 

Neither Jesus nor his apostles left any definition 
of what came to be called Christology, a systematic 
doctrine of the Person of Christ and his relation 
to the Father, to tlie world, to his people. Paul’s 
doctrine of the exalted Saviour, fuller than that of 
the twelve, seems to be reflected in the Synoptic 
Gospels. In the fourth gospel the Alexandiine 
doctrine of the ILogos is dominant. But the pro- 
longed and acrimonious controversies that rent the 
church prove how far the post-apostolic age was 
from having formulated its faith, earnestly as it 
contended unto the death for the divine Sonship, 
the sinless humanity of Christ, his pre-existence, 
resurrection, and exaltation, and the supreme 
authority of him in whom all the Old Testament 
prophecies were fulfilled. For the eaily Christians 


the Old Testament was the only Bible, the only 
sacred scriptuies. In what older of succession the 
gospels, Paul’s epistles, and the other books of the 
New Testament took rank alongside of the Old 
Testament books is not known. The New Testa- 
ment canon was not closed (see Bible) till after 
the Councils of Nice ( 325 ) and Constantinople ( 381 ) 
had seen the main stages of the Christ ological 
controversy definitively foimulated for the Catholic 
Church. Other gospels than the four ultimately 
accepted, and epistles other than those in our 
canon (eg. those of Clemens and Baniabas), 
helped to mould the Christology of the early 
chinch. We should rememhei that the genera- 
tions who came through the great tribulations of 
the ‘ten pei sedition s’ (64-303 AD.), though they 
accepted the Johannine ‘I and the Father are 
one,’ did not undeistand this to mean that Christ 
was CO -eternal and co-equal with the Father, 
Before 150 A.D. the Roman Chuich had alieady as 
its confession a form of the Apostles’ Creed, which 
became the foundation of all subsequent cieeds, 
Christ was the Son of God, the exalted Loid, the 
Redeemer, and the Judge of mankind; but very 
various doctrines as to his nature w^ere maintained 
W various theologians and schools of thought. 
Two main types must be distinguished— the adop- 
tian and the pneumatic. For the first Chiist was 
the man in whom the spirit of God ( God himself ) 
had dwelt, who had been raised to powei and glory 
in heaven ; foi the second he was a heavenly being, 
the loftiest heavenly being next after God, who 
had assumed flesh, and after the completion of his 
work on earth had returned to heaven. The two 
types of doctrine were often confused or combined. 
The doctrine that Christ was mere man w^as always 
rejected by the chuich generally, though there 
were early heretics who hmd this view (see Ebion- 
ITES). Various Gnostic schools (see Gnosticism) 
differed widely in their doctrine of Chiist. The 
Docetse (q.v.) held that the humanity of Christ 
was a mere phantom ; and there were ‘ modalists ’ 
and ‘ monarciiians ’ who practically identified the 
person of Christ with the Godhead, The histoiy 
of modal ism and monarchianism is sketched at 
Sabellianism. When Paul of Samosata (q.v.) 
was sentenced to be deposed at Antioch in 268 
A.D., the word homoiousios, afterwaids to be the 
vox signata of Catholicism, was condemned as 
savouring of monarchianism or Sabellianism. 

An element in the development of Christology 
too long ignored was the influence of the mystery 
religions then widespread through the Roman 
empire, religions mainly of Eastern origin, whose 
deities were not those of the classical Greek 
poetry or the Roman state, leligions based on 
the woiship of Mithras, Isis, and Cybele. These 
religions offered happiness in this world and salva- 
tion in the next to those who, by initiation into 
their sacraments, joined in the risen life of a 
Redeemer -God. Amongst Greeks, Romans, and 
all others than Jews, the teaching of Paul as to 
the meaning of the death of Jesus would lead the 
hearer to equate Jesus with the Redeemer -God 
of the mystery religions ; while the story of the 
gospels gave to the mysteries of the Christian faith 
a more historic and solid basis than could be 
claimed for those of Attis or Mithras. 

By far the most critical Christological contro- 
versy was that which began when in 318 A.D. the 
presbyter Arius energetically confuted the doctrine 
of his Whop, Alexander, at Alexandria, a doctrine 
substantially agreeing with that of which Athan- 
asius was to be the lifelong, and ultimately vic- 
torious, champion, accepted by the church at the 
Council of Nice, or Nicaea, in 325, the first ceeumen- 
ical council, summoned by the Emperor Constan- 
tine, who two years before had become emperor of 
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the whole Homaa empire, and hoped, vainly, to 
bring to an end the dissensions amongst Christians, 
which had become a scandal even in the eyes of 
the iieabUen. The beginning, progress, and end 
of the controversy, and the definitions accepted 
at the council, are briefly set forth in the article 
Cbebd ; and the fluctuating fates of the opposing 
champions are sketched in the articles Arius ana j 
Athanasius. ! 

^Thus far the question had been discussed mainly 
in the Eastern division of the Church Catholic, and 
at the Council of Nice only some eight out of the 
318 bishops who were members represented the 
Western Church. Of these eight more than one — 
notably the most important, flosius of Cordova — 
were themselves Oiientals by birth. Hence the 
fundamental doctrines of the Chiistology to whicli 
Eastern and Western Catholics, and even the Pro- 
testant offshoots of the Western Church, have all 
alike adhered, were established and sanctioned 
almost exclusively by Ouentals. The language 
of the council and its decrees was Greek, and for 
some of the definitions it was difficult to find 
equivalent terms in Latin. Several of the most 
conspicuous champions were clerics from Alex- 
andria, then the main centre of Greek philosophy 
and speculation. Many of the bishops, on the 
other hand, were apparently quite illiterate ; some 
of them knew very lit^e Greek. The discussions 
were not conducted without vituperation, violent 
invective, and even, it would appear, some physical 
violence. 

The arguments that established the co- equality 
of the Son with the Father turned partly on the 
exegesis and harmonising of all relevant passages 
from the Old and New Testament books (the ac- 
cepted New Testament books being, like those of 
the Old, treated as infallible), but were partly 
based on speculative deductions from the nature 
of God and the metaphysical relations of a son to 
a father, and, especially in the case of Athanasius, 
on * soteriological * reasons, such as that, since Christ 
is the Redeemer, he must necessarily be God, and 
have nothing of the nature of the creature about him. 
But after Nice the position still remained un- 
decided how the union between the divine and the 
human in his person was to be expressed. Apollin- 
aris. Bishop of Laodicea, advanced the theory that 
Cturist’s manhood was constituted solely of an 
animal soul and body, while the Logos took the 
lace of the mind, or spirit, in him. His true 
umanity was thus denied, Nestorius, Bishop of 
Constantinople, started a rival theory. Wjiile 
granting the true divinity and humanity of Christ, 
he denied their union in a single, self-conscious 
personality. According to him the union was only 
moial or sympathetic. The Nestorian theory thus 
involved the breaking up of the personality into a 
duality. Eutyehes of Constantinople wrote against 
Nestorianism, but his zeal carried liim to the other 
extreme. His contention was that in the incarna- 
tion the human was transmuted into the divine. 
He thus obliterated the humanity. 

At the Council of Chalcedon (451 A.D. ) all these 
views were condemned, and the Christological 
formula which is still regarded as orthodox was 
framed. The orthodox doctrine, briefly stated, 
holds that in the unity of the person of Jesus 
Christ there are two natures, a divine and a 
human, each nature being complete and entire, 
and that these are^ so intimately and indissolubly 
united as to constitute not a third nature, but a 
person. It warns us against either dividmg the 
person or confounding the natures. 

Notwithstanding t£e adoption of this creed, con- 
troversy was not by any means brought to an end. 
Fot more than three centuries questions of extreme 
subtilty continued to agitate the theological world 


— questions pertaining to the relation of nature to 
'personality^ and of both to will. The Monophysite, 
the Monothelite, and the Adoptianist controversies 
were concerned with these abstruse points. At the 
Council of Constantinople (681 A,D.) it was decided 
that in the one person of Christ there are two 
natures, two intelligences, two energies, and two 
wills. The condemned Monothelites were conse- 
quently peisecuted, and they betook themselves 
to the mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
where they continued to exist as a distinct sect 
under the name of Maronites. During the middle 
ages the church as a whole acquiesced in the 
decisions of the above-named councils, though 
individuals occasionally ventured to give expres- 
sion to views more or less at variance with the 
creeds. In our day Dyotheletism, or the doctrine 
that there are two wills in Christ, is not regarded 
as essential to orthodoxy. In fact, it is laigely 
denied among theologians of high repute. 

At the time of the Refoimation Cliristology once 
more became a subj'ect of keen contioversy. The 
occasion was difference of opinion between 
Luther and Zwingli regarding the presence of 
Christ in the elements of the ordinance of the 
Supper. Eventually the Lutherans accepted the 
doctrine of the commumcatio idiomatum — i.e. 
the communication of the properties of the divine 
nature of Christ to his humanity. By this doc- 
trine they sought to establish the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body. The Lutheran dogma was rejected 
by the Reformed theologians. 

The doctrine of Ke^iosis ( ekenose^ Phil. ii. 7 ; 
Revised trans. ‘lie emptied himself’), mainly a 
Lutheran development, lias been held in greater or 
less degree by theologians in various evangelical 
churches, including those of Britain and America. 
The problem is the union of the divine and human 
natures in the one consciousness of the God-man. 
The Kenotics conceive the peisonality as residing 
in the divine element, the Logos. The Logos at 
incarnation limited or emptied himself in a very 
true and wide-i caching manner ; he laid aside not 
only his divine attributes but his divine conscious- 
ness, gradually regaining them during the course 
of his earthly career, so that at his ascension he 
had again fully lesumed them. But by his self- 
limitation the God-man (not merely the human 
nature) was for a time ignorant of many things, 
dependent, and tempted. 

The main argument levelled against them is the 
question, Can God change or limit himself with- 
out abandoning the essential element of Godhead? 
Ritschl, in many respects a follower of Schleier- 
macher (g.v.), developed a Christology which has 
had a wide influence on modem theology, and 
is accepted by many in all the churches; see 
Ritschl. 

To the orthodox doctrine of the Person of Christ 
four elements are necessary : true and proper deity ; 
true and praper humanity ; the union of deity and 
humanity in one person ; the distinction of deity 
from humanity in the one person, so that theie be 
no mixture of natures. The Socinian doctrine came 
in many ways nearer the Christology of the clmrch 
than that of modern Unitarians ; for their agree- 
ment and difference, see the article Unitarians. 
Deism (q.v.) and many types of Rationalism (q.v.) 
treat Jesus Christ as a man more or less honouied 
and exalted by a divine — ^perhaps unique — com- 
mission ; but such views hardly come within the 
scope of an article on Christology. Nor do those, 
for example* of Strauss (q.v.) and Renan (q.v.). 
But it should he remembered that many modern 
teachers, widely accepted as spiritual guides, repre- 
senting much that is best in Christianity, have 
expressly rejected the view that Christ is or was 
God. Carlyle was a Theist, but he denied all sym- 
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pathy with that doctrine ; Tolstoi, taking a much 
higher view than many Christians of the binding 
authority of Christ’s teaching, repudiated the belief 
in his godhead as mere blasphemy. 

See Dorner’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ ; Mackin- 
tosh’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ ; Harnack’s His- 
tory of Dogma ; Schaff’s Creeds of ChHstendom ; Bruce’s 
Humiliation of Christ; and the articles Ohristianity, 
Church History, and Jesus, as well as those on the great 
Christian thinkers and the heretics. 

Christ, Disciples of. See Campbell (Alex.). 

Christadelphians, or ‘Brethien of Christ,’ 
a small religious body claiming to represent the 
true faith and practice of apostolic times, as revived 
by Dr John Thomas, of Brooklyn, who was 
born ill 1805 and died in 1871, and was the lead- 
ing advocate of their views. (After him they are 
sometimes called Thomasites, ) They deny the exist- 
ence of a personal devil and the immortality of the 
soul, believing in ‘ Conditional Immortality ’ (q.v.), 
to be bestowed upon the faitliful of all ages when 
Christ returns. Tliey insist on the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible, the real death of Chiist as a sacri- 
fice for sin, his resuriection and ascension, and look 
for his return to the earth to reign on the throne of 
David over the converted and restored twelve tribes 
of Israel and all nations. They believe that death 
is a state of entire unconsciousness, teiminated by 
a corporeal resurrection for those who have become 
related to Christ through faith and obedience, or are 
responsible for his rejection. Those accepted after 
the judgment reign for ever with Christ over the 
nations ; those rejected die the second death. See 
their leading organ, The Christadelphian, founded 
by Robeit Robei-ts, his Christendom Astray, along 
with Elpis Israel and ExireJca by John Thomas. 

Christcliurcll, a municipal borough of Hamp- 
shire, at the head of the estuary foimed by the 
Avon and Stour, 24 miles SW. of Southampton by 
road, 20 as the crow flies. The noble church of an 
Augustinian priory, founded here in 1150, is 303 
feet long by 101 across the transept, and includes 
every style from Norman to Perpendicular. Special 
features of interest are the splendid Early English 
porch, a monument to Shelley, a beautiful rood- 
screen, and the chapel built by Henry VIIL’s 
victim, Maigaret, Countess of Salisbury. Little 
remains of the domestic buildings of the monastery 
or of the Norman castle. Christchurch possessed till 
lately one notable specialty, the making of watch 
and clock fusee-chains. The harbour has high-water 
twice every tide. The parliamentary borough, 
abolished in 1918, comprised Bournemouth (now 
itself a parliamentary borough). The municipal 
boiough received a charter of incorporation in 
1886. Pop. ( 1881 ) 3260 ; ( 1921 ) 6991. 

Christchurch, capital of the provincial dis- 
trict of Canterbury, in New Zealand, situated on 
the river Avon, about 8 miles from Port Lyttelton, 
with which it is connected by rail, the tunnel 
through the Port Hills being 1^ mile long ; it has 
also railway communication with Dunedin and with 
the north. Canterbury College, with its branches, 
is part of the University of New Zealand. The 
chief public buildings are the government offices, 
museum ('with many specimens of the Moa, q.v.), 
cathedral (a reproduction of that of Caen), and 
hospital. There are numerous banks and insurance 
offices ; and among the public schools are Christ’s 
College (Church of England), and high schools for 
boys and girls. The water-supply is deiived from 
artesian wells/^ Two parks and the Government 
Domain afford" ample pleasure-grounds. It is the 
centre of a great grazing district, and has also 
flourishing manufactories. Boot manufacturing is 
one of the chief industries. The foundei-s of Canter- 
bury, an association connected with the Church of 


England, named each of the streets of its capital 
after an English diocese. An earthquake in 1888 
damaged the cathedral and other buildings. Pop. 
67,000, or with suburbs, 106,000. Some of the 
suburbs were amalgamated with the city in 1903 
to form Greater Christchurch. 

Christian II., king of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, was born at Nyborg, in the island of 
Fiinen, in 1481, and mounted the tlnone of Nor- 
way and Denmaik in 1513. His marriage in 1516 
to a sister of the Emperor Charles V. did not 
extinguish his love for his mistress Dyveke 
(q.v.), whose sudden death he avenged with his 
native savagery. In 1520 he overthrew at Boge- 
sund the brave regent of Sweden, Sten Stuie the 
younger, and thereafter was crowned king. But his 
ferocious passions, and especially his treacherous 
massacre in the Stockholm 'blood bath’ of the 
foremost men in Sweden (November 8-10, 1520), 
roused such a spirit of opposition in that country 
that he was speedily driven out by the young 
national leader, Gustavus Vasa, himself the son 
of one of his victims. In Denmark also a popular 
revolt drove Christian for refuge to the Netherlands, 
and placed liis uncle Frederick I. upon the throne. 
Encouraged, however, by the Catholic party in the 
Netherlands, and assisted by Cliailes v . , Christian 
landed in Norway in 1531, but next year was 
totally defeated, and was imprisoned till his death 
in 1559. 

Christian IV., king of Denmark and Nor- 
way, and Duke of Sleswick-Holstein, the son of 
Fiedeiick II., born at Frederiksborg, in Zealand, 
12bh April 1577, and elected successor to the throne 
in 1588. He assumed the government of the duchy 
in 1593, of the kingdom in 1596. His fnsb war 
with Sweden (1611-13) ended in an advantageous 
peace; his second (1643-45) cost him much of the 
territory across the Sound. Christian’s share in 
the Thirty Yeais’ War was brief and inglorious. 
In 1625 he became chief of the Protestant league, 
but his disasters so damped his ardour that he was 
fain to retire from the struggle in 1629 under cover 
of the peace of Liiheck to make room for the great 
Gustavus Adolphus. His indefatigable labours for 
the improvement of his country were more suc- 
cessful. He strengthened its maritime power; 
extended its commerce as far as the East Indies, 
wliere he obtained the first possessions ; and by 
restrictions upon the Hanse towns, greatly in- 
creased the inland trade of the country. His 
legislative and financial reforms, together with his 
love and patronage of the arts and sciences, gained 
for him the affection of his people. He died 28th 
February 1648. 

! Christian Brothers, Institute of Irish, was 
founded at Wateiford in 1802 by Edmund Ignatius 
Bice, merchant. Branches of the order were soon 
established in Dublin, Cork, and other towns, especi- 
ally in the south of Ireland. The institute was for- 
mally approved as a congregation by Pius VII. in 
1820, and since then has received many favours from 
succeeding pontiffs. For a time the Brothers ac- 
cepted a government grant, but soon withdrew 
from this connection on account of the separation 
of religious and secular teaching insisted on by the 
NationalBoard ; and since then the Brothers’primary 
schools have been supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people. There are several foreign 
branches under the superior-general in Dublin. See 
also Christian Schools ( Brothers of ). 

Christian Catholic Chnrch, an organisa- 
tion founded by John Alexander Dowie ( 1847-1907 ), 
who, born in Edinburgh, practised faith-healing in 
Australia and the United States, established a 
community at Zion City, 42 miles N. of Chicago, 
and was deposed in 1906. 
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Christian Connection, an American de- 
nomination founded early in the 19th century on 
the ba&is of the Bible as the sole authoritative rule 
of faith and practice, with open fellowship to all 
pious Chiistians of whatever creed. 

Christian Endeavour Societies, for the 

promotion of Christian life amongst young people, 
anil for making their members useful in the service 
of God, weie first formed by Dr F. E. Clark of 
the Congi egational church at Portland, Maine, in 
1881, The organisation is supported by almost all 
the sections of Protestantism. 

Christiania {Kristiania; officially Oslo since 
1925), the modern capital of Norway (the kings 
aie still crowned at Trondhjem, q.v.), is buut 
at the northern end of Christiania Fiord. Its 
population in 1891 was 151,239, and in 1920 
it had increased to 258,4=83; when the 19th 
century began it was but 10,000. Christiania is 
named after Christian IV., who commenced build- 
ing it in 1624 after the destruction by fire of the 
ancient city of Oslo, wliich had begun to supeisede 
Trondhjem as capital from the 14th century, Chris- 
tiania is the seat of the national paihament (the 
Storting), of the High Court of Judicature, and of 
the National University (founded 1811). Con- 
nected with this aie the students’ garden, a library 
of about 650,000 volumes, a very well-arrangea 
botanical garden, museums, laboratories, observa- 
toiy, and other institutes. Of the two palaces 
here, one is near the university, and one, Oscars- 
hall, is beautifully situated 2 miles from the city 
on an eminence overlooking the fiord, and contain- 
ing Tiedmand’a celebrated pictures of Norwegian 
peasant-life There is a national picture-gallery, 
and a very interesting museum of noithern anti- 
quities, including two vikings’ ships. The Dom, or 
Cathedral, and tlie Trefoldigheds Kirke ( * Church 
of the Trinity’), are the iDrincipal ecclesiastical 
buildings ^ The J^ampkjolzen ( ‘ steam-kitchen ’) is 
an interesting institution for providing cheap and 
substantial ainners to working -people. The old 
fortress AJcershus Faestning still remains, and is 
used as a promenade, but has little militaiy value. 
Among other public buildings are the Houses of 
Parliament, the civil and military hospitals and 
infirmary, lunatic asylum, penitentiary, theatres, 
the Freemasons’ Hall, conservatory of music, and 
several banks. The staple industry of Christiania 
is its shipping trade ; it is the leading seaport and 
military centre and piincipal commercial and indus- 
trial town of Norway. In trade, as in population, 
Chiistiania has risen remarkably in recent times. 
Its chief imports are coal, machinery, grain ; timber, 
ice, &c. are exported. Among local industries are 
the brewing of Christiania ol, a sort of lager beer, 
with resinous flavour, largely consumed throughout 
Norway, and expoi-ted to England and other parts 
of the woild ; shipbuilding, iron-foundries, engine- 
works, nail- works, and paper-mills ; the manufacture 
of cotton, canvas, rope, wool, chocolate, margarine, 
matches, carrioles ; printing and publishing. There 
are many good hotms and shops, and considerable 
business is done with British and other tourists. 

Christianity is the religion which was founded 
by Jesus Christ, and of which Jesus Christ is not 
only the supreme exponent, but also the central 
object of faith. It claims to be the final and 
authoritative revelation of God, and its chief aim 
and goal is the salvation of the world. This revela- 
tion IS expounded in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, which is the main source whence we derive 
our knowledge of ‘ the faith once delivered to the 
sainte.* 

of Christianity. — But 
though it is eai^ to give a general definition of 
Christianity, when we attempt to become more 


specific, and enter into greater detail, the door is 
opened at once for divergence of opinion. Chris- 
tianity is represented to-day by the most diverse 
forms of ecclesiastical polity and theological creed. 
There is an almost infinite gulf between Roman 
Catholicism and the Society of Friends, \vhich we 
may take as the two opposite poles, and within 
these extremes there is a vast array of other 
systems and sects, each with its own organisation 
and its own form of belief. It is little wonder that 
the modern world sometimes asks, like ‘jesting 
Pilate,’ ‘What is truth?’ ‘Where is real Ciiristi- 
anity to be found ? ’ 

The Sources of the Divergence. — The reasons for the 
diversity of opinion and faith are manifold, (a) Some 
of them are historical and traditional. In the course 
of history churches have been affected by their 
environment and the circumstances of the times. 
National and political influences have given a bias 
to their forms of thought and polity. Social 
cleavages have been reflected in * ecclesiastical 
organisations. (&) Some are due to differences of 
emphasis. Nearly every new religious movement 
is formed to recover some forgotten truth. Mon- 
tanism arose, for instance, in the early centuries 
because the doctrine of the Spirit was in danger of 
becoming otiose. hXethodism came into existence 
to restore to the Church the evangelical doctrine of 
conversion. ( c ) Some represent different intellectual 
standpoints. There aie problems on the meta- 
physical side of theology which have always baffled 
the human mind. The question, for instance. 

‘ How are we to reconcile divine omnipotence and 
human freedom ? ’ admits of many answers, and two 
of these were incorporated in the great systems 
known as Calvinism and Arminianism. ( d) Many 
of these differences arise on the side of organisation 
and polity. Next to theological controversy, the 
keenest dispute among churches has always been 
concerned with the question of church organisation. 
The problem has been raised time after time, ‘ Is 
any particular form of polity essential to Chris- 
tianity? ’ and if it be, what is the particular form ? 
Is it JEpiscopal ? Is it Presbyterian ? Is it Con- 
gregational? (e) Another very prominent soui*ce 
of division is the question concerning the authority 
and function of the Christian ministry. When we 
ask the question, ‘ Is true Christianity dependent 
upon a particular form of ministry and a particular 
doctrine as to the functions of these ministers ? ’ we 
receive answers which seem absolutely irreconcil- 
able. (/) The question of ritual is responsible for 
a very severe cleavage in religious opinion. Some 
of our most important English Nonconformist 
churches were founded as a protest against the 
theory that worship must be uniform, and could 
not be regarded as valid apart from the prescribed 
ritual of the Prayer Book. 

Christianity and the Churches. — Christianity is 
greater than the churches, and in spite of the 
claims that are made, no single church can be said 
to express in any adequate, much less in any ex- 
clusive, way the religion of Jesus Christ. Differ- 
ences there must he — and that for several reasons : 
( 1 ) Christ is infinitely too great to be described in 
any formulae or expressed in any system. ‘We 
know in part,’ says Paul— and what Paul says of 
himself is true also of churches. Each church has 
its own vision of the Christ, and its task is to make 
that vision known to men — not ‘ to squint through 
its tiny loophole and think broad heaven is but the 
patch it sees.’ (2) Upon the intellectual side room 
must be left for difference of opinion. There are 
theological problems which have not yet be^ 
solved, and which probably will never reach final 
solmtion. (3) There is a need for diversity which 
is jprounded in the psychological and temperamental 
differences in human nature. While men vary in 
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outlook, in quality ot soul, and in education, the 
forms in which they tind expression for their faith 
must necessarily vary too. 

Modem Expositions of Christianity — But apart 
from the traditional interpretations of Christianity 
which we find incorporated in the churches, we find 
a wide divergence ot opinion among theologians and 
thinkers of the present day as to the character and 
meaning of the religion founded by Jesus Christ. 
Harnack, for instance, in his famous brochure. 
What IS Christianity ? lays the main stress on the 
religious and ethical teaching of Jesus. The gospel 
is to him ‘ the knowledge and recognition of God as 
the Father, the certainty of redemption, humility 
and joy in God, energy and brotherly love. ’ ‘ J esus 

directed men’s attention to great questions : he 
promised them God’s grace and mercy : he required 
them to decide whether they would have God or 
Mammon, an eternal or an earthly life, the soul 
or the body, humility or self-righteousness, love or 
selfishness, the truth or a lie. These questions 
embrace the whole sphere of existence ; the indi- 
vidual is called upon to listen to the glad message 
of mercy, and to make up his mind whether it mil 
be on God’s side and the Eternal’s, or on the side 
of the world and of time.’ It is on the negative 
side of Harnack’s teaching that his theory comes 
into conflict with what is generally regarded as the 
essential truth of Christianity. He says, for in- 
stance, that ‘the ^spel, as Jesus proclaimed it, 
has to do with the Father only, and not with the 
Son.’ In striking antagonism to Harnack stands 
the interpretation of P. T. Forsyth. To Forsyth 
Christianity is primarily an act of redemption. 
The death of Christ upon the Cross is its centre and 
soul. While Harnack: regards the Lord’s Prayer 
as the best summary of the gospel, Forsyth would 
find the definition of the gospel in such words as 
‘God so loved the world that ne gave his only be- 
gotten son,’ or ‘ God was in Christ Jesus reconcil- 
mg the world unto himself.’ Both Harnack and 
Forsyth speak of Jesus as the Redeemer, but the 
essential difference between them is this : according 
to Harnack, Christ redeemed the world by his 
revelation of God’s love and mercy ; according to 
Forsyth, the act of redemption is to be found in the 
sacrifice upon the Cross. A third school of theo- 
logians regards Christianity as the religion of the 
Incarnation. The Incarnation is the great centre 
around which everything else revolves. In the act 
of Incarnation God was made manifest in human 
form : the Divine expressed itself in terms of human 
life What had previously been mere doctrine and 
belief was now translated into human character. 
The significance of this theory cannot be better 
expressed than in the well-known words of 
Tennyson : 

Tho’ traths in manhood darkly join, 

Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 

We yield all blessing fco the name 

Of Him who made them cui*veiit com. 

And so the word had breath and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 

In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 

A fourth school of thinkers regards Christianity 
as the revelation and embodiment of a new moral 
and social ideal. Tolstoi, for instance, takes the 
Sermon on the Mount as the truest expression 
of the Christian spirit, and maintains that real 
Christianity consists in obedience to the literal 
words of the teaching of Jesus. Though Tolstoi 
is the most extreme representative of this type of 
thought, the same idea permeates the writings of 
Lamennais, Richard Wagner, Mazzini, Kingsley, 
a«id Ruskin. A good exposition of these and other 
interpretations ot Christianity will be found in 
Weinel’s Jesus in the 19th Century. 


The Faith of the Early Church , — It will be neces- 
sary to trace the genesis of these divergent inter- 
pretations of Christianity by an appeal to history. 
The first question to be asked is, ‘ How was Chris- 
tianity interpreted by the primitive church ? ’ and 
our answer is derived from the data presented in 
the New Testament. Now it used to be taken for 
gjranted that the New Testament contained a single, 
simple, and uniform exposition of Christianity, and 
that all the vTiters maintained exactly the same 
theological positions, and laid all the emphasis upon 
exactly the same points. Modern research lias 
taught us that this view is wrong. The New 
Testament contains several types of theology. The 
most important of these are : {a) the Pauline type, 
represented in the Epistles of St Paul ; [b) the type 
represented by Janies and the Synoptic Gospels; 
(c) the Johannine type found in tlie fourth Gospel 
and the ]l^istles ol St John ; {d) the type repre- 
sented by Hebrews ; (e) the apocalyptic type found 
in the book of Revelation. 

There are certain points of belief which are com- 
mon to all these types, and these common elements 
represent the universal faith of the Christian 
Cnui'ch. ( 1 ) All the types of theology in the New 
Testament agree in assigning the most exalted 
rank to Jesus. We can be quite certain that the 
fundamental article of faith in the primitive church 
was summed up in the phrase ‘Jesus is Lord.’ 
(2) They all agree in regarding Jesus as the Saviour 
and Redeemer of the World. ( 3 ) They all lay stress 
on the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus. ( 4 ) They 
all look forward to his return to the world in 
glory. (5) Th^ all recognise his teaching as 
authoritative. These five points may be said to 
summarise the catholic faith of the fiist generation 
of Christians. 

But when we come to study the documents care- 
fully we note certain divergences— at any rate of 
emphasis — ^in the documents. The Epistle of James, 
for instance, lays the main stress on the ethical 
teaching of Jesus. If James stood alone, it wmild 
be possible to argue that the peculiar character of 
the epistle was due to the circumstances under 
which it was written. But supported as it is by 
the document known as Q, which was one of the 
sources out of which Matthew and Luke were com- 
posed (see Gospels), and by The Didache, Barna' 
has, and the Shepherd of Her^nas, it is quite clear 
that James represents a type of Christianity which 
regarded the beaching of Jesus as the all-essential 
tiling, and which therefore was the prototype of 
the meory of Harnack and Tolstoi in modern times. 
The other extreme in the primitive interpretations 
of Christianity is found in the Apocalypse, which 
lays the supreme emphasis on the Parousia or the 
second advent of Jesus. To the author of the 
Apocalypse the chief interest of the Christian 
religion lies in the future, and centres in the series 
of events which leads up to the final climax in 
the return of Christ and the establishment of the 
nullennial kingdom. 

While James and the Apocalypse ^k up a single 
element in the common Christian faith and treated 
it as if it contained the essence of Christianity 
(though in both eases the other phases of the faitli 
were recognised), the rest of the New Testament 
writers — especially Paul, John, and the author of 
Hebrews — embraced in their exposition of Chris- 
tianity all the points which have been mentioned 
as constituting the faith of the apostolic age, ex- 
panding in dilferent ways, according to their own 
vision and insight, the various truths in the com- 
mon teaching. To take an illustration. We have 
seen that the primitive faith in the person of Christ 
expressed itself in the formula ‘Jesus is Lord.’ 
This simple formula is, of course, capable of in- 
definite expansion and elucidation, and examples 
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of this process are to be found in the great Christo- 
logical passages in the Epistles. In the prologue to 
the fourth Gospel, in the opening verses of Hebrews, 
in the gTeat loci clcts^Uci of Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, attempts are made to bring out the full 
import and force involved in the common Christian 
belief with regard to Christ. 

But in addition to the work of expansion and in- 
terpretation, some new and vital contributions were 
made, especially by the Apostle Paul, to Christian 
theology. We have seen that the common belief 
of the Church emphasised the teaching, the death, 
the resurrection, and the return of Christ. To these 
Paul and John added the mystical ideal of fellow- 
ship with the risen and eternal Christ ‘If any 
man is in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature.’ 

* Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit by itself except it abide in the vine, so 
neither can ye except ye abide in me. ’ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the apostolic age 
gave several answers to the questions, ‘How does 
Christ save ? ’ ‘ What is it in Christ that represents 
his real value to the world ? ’ ( 1 ) One reply to 
these questions was, The value of Christ to the 
world consists of his incarnate life — of what he 
was and did during his earthly career. Christianity 
rests upon the basis of the historical revelation. 
But if we press the inquiry further and ask, ‘ What 
is it in the historic Jesus that constitutes his value 
for the world ?’ once more we get divergent answers. 
{a) Some tell us that the supreme value of Jesus 
lies in his teaching, especially in his revelation of 
the moral ideal. This seems to be the point of view 
of the Epistle of James and its supporters. (&) 
Others say that the supreme value rests in the 
sacrihce upon the Cross ; though it should be noted 
that this view is never isolated and presented as 
the one solitary article of belief in the pages of the 
New Testament, (c) Others lay stress upon the 
fact of the Incarnation, and the revelation which 
is involved in it of the divine sympathy with 
human suffering. This is specially in evidence in 
Hebrews, though once again it is never isolated 
from the general body of Christian belief. (2) 
Another answer to the question is found in the 
mystical position taken up by John and Paul. It 
is not so much what Jesus did during his earthly 
career that benefits mankind : it is rather what he 
is and what he does as the exalted Christ at the 
right hand of the Father that constitutes Ms 
v^ue for the Christian. It should be remembered, 
however, that we never find pure mysticism in the 
New Testament ; it is always a mysticism that is 
based upon and grows out of the Christian facts. 
(3) The third line of reply to the question is found 
in the Christian belief in the speedy return of 
Christ. The essential thing about Christianity is 
not what Christ did in his incarnate life — nor yet 
what he is and does in his risen and exalted life 
— ^but rather what he is to do at the Parousia. 
Christianity, according to this answer, is mainly 
eschatological, and the hope of the second advent 
constitutes its kernel and centre. 

The greatness of the New Testament expositions of 
Christianity lies in the fact that, with the exception 
of James and the Apocalypse, which isolated certain 
points and gave them special emphasis, the great 
theologians of the apostolic age embraced in their 
interpretations of Christianity all the answers 
which could be given to the question, ‘ What is it 
in Christ that constitutes his value for the world ? ’ 
Paul’s phrase, ‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ 
Jesus,’ represents the attitude in wMch they stood 
to their Lord and Master. Christ was to them the 
supreme ethical teacher, and the final revelation 
of the will of God— but he was more than that. 
He was the ‘power of God unto salvation,’ and his 
death upon the Cross broke down the barrier of sin 


that stood between man and God ; but even that 
did not exhanst his value for mankind. His 
eternal spirit was ever present in the Christian 
Church, guiding, inspiring, and uplifting the indi- 
vidual Christian and the community alike. And 
more even than that — there was ever before their 
eyes the radiant hope that he would soon return to 
tne world to complete his victory and set up his 
royal kingdom. Christianity meant all this to Paul 
and the great teachers of the 1st century. And even 
when all this has been stated, Paul seems to feel 
the inadequacy of his exposition, for in Colossiaiis, 
one of the latest of his epistles, he describes Christ 
as ‘all in all,’ or, to use a modern equivalent, 

‘ everything to everybody. ’ 

Christianity in the First Three Centuries. — The 
New Testament is the record of the genesis of a great 
faith, and the beginnings of a theological exposition 
of that faith. As yet, however, the task of for- 
mulating Christianity is in its early stages. No 
rigid definition has yet been determined. It was 
during the lirst three centuries that the confines 
and boundaries of the new faith were fixed. The 
work of formulation proceeded upon two definite 
lines — the formulation of creed, and the formulation 
of organisation. There were many reasons that 
made it necessary for the Church to determine 
its standard of belief. The contact between Chris- 
tianity and the thought of the age led to many 
experiments in theology. The heretics at Colossse, 
for instance, attempted to work the Christian faith 
into a system of thought already in existence. The 
Gnostic philosophy of the universe attempted to 
capture it in the interests of its own creed. Then, 
too, real problems arose for wMch the apostolic age 
had found no solution. The New Testament, for 
the most part, is content with reiterating and 
enforcing the Christian facts and showing the value 
of those facts for faith and religion. It does not 
face, except by the way of suggestion, the impoit- 
ant problems which Christianity forced upon the 
world. We find, even in the apostolic ^e, the 
emergence of heresies, such as Doketism, Ebionit- 
ism, Antinomianisni, Nicolaitism, &c. There was 
a risk that chaos might ensue, and that Christianity 
itself might be overwhelmed in a vortex of con- 
flicting beliefs. It was to avoid this confusion, and 
to enable the Church to present a united front to 
the thought of the age, that the first attempt was 
made to reduce the Christian faith to the form of a 
creed. The first creed was extremely simple, and 
probably ran somewhat as follows : ‘ I brieve in 
God the Father Almighty ; and in Jesus Christ 
liis only Son and Lord, who was born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered, rose again the third day, ascended 
into Heaven, and shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead : and in the Holy Spirit.’ This formula is 
known to have been used about 140, and may be 
of earlier origin. It is, of course, the basis out of 
wMch the so-called Apostles’ Creed was developed. 
But simple though the formula is, it marks a great 
advance upon the only theological test that seems 
to have been in existence in the apostolic age — i.e. 
the phrase ‘ Jesus is Lord.’ 

The development of a system of church organisa- 
tion was equally important. In the New Testa- 
ment very little importance is attached to the form 
of organisation or the type of ministry. There is 
no certain proof of the existence of any fixed order 
of ministers except the apostles, and the presbyters, 
who were the governing body in the Christian com- 
paunities. Other officers are mentioned, but there 
is an entire absence of anything approaching to a 
stereotyped system. By the end of the 3a cen- 
tury, however, a definite organisation had been 
established. T'he threefold ministry — consisting 
of the bishops, presbyters, and deacons— was now 
regaxded as indispensable to the Christian Church, 
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and, what is more, a sacerdotal value was ascribed 
to these orders. We cannot exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of the evolution of this system of church 
government on the history of Christianity. Gradu- 
ally the centre of gravity in the Church shifted 
from the community to the ministry. The emer- 
gence of a priestly hierarchy completely revolution- 
ised the character of Christianity, and in the course 
of time was followed by an inevitable deterioration 
of the Christian ideal. 

Two other developments of considerable import- 
ance in this period ought to be mentioned : ( 1 ) The 
growth of sacramental teaching. Whatever may 
be involved in the attitude of the New Testament 
towards Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, it is quite 
certain that in the early centuries these two sacra- 
ments were endowed with certain magical powers 
which changed the character of their original re- 
ligious significance. A serious danger arose in 
certain quarters lest Christianity should become 
a matter of rite and ceremony — and the danger 
afterwards became a menace. (2) The creation of 
the New Testament. Though the canon of the 
New Testament was not absolutely fixed till the 
4th century, yet the New Testament itself was well 
established in the affection and regard of the Church 
before the end of the 3d. While the apostles and 
their successors were alive, little need was felt for 
an authoritative record of the faith, but as an apos- 
tolic age passed away, the demand arose, especially 
in the face of Gnostic and other travesties oi Chris- 
tianity, for the preservation of the authentic docu- 
ments which contained the account of the teaching 
of Jesus and his apostles. The making of the 
New Testament was the greatest achievement of 
the first centuries. It secured the perpetuation of 
the Christian ideal in a permanent form. 

The first three centuries were really the forma- 
tive period of Christianity, They transformed the 
Christian religion into a definite system, with a 
fixed bo(^ of belief and a sacerdotal hierarchy. 

The Patristic Period, — The later centuries 
carried to completion the work which had been 
commenced in the earlier. They expanded the 
creed and they developed the system of organisa- 
tion. As we have seen, the earliest creed was 
simple and practical. It simply embodied the 
Christian facts without attempting to explain or 
relate them. It required every Christian to express 
his belief in the three persons — God, Jesus Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit— ^ut it left the connection 
between these persons vague and indefinite. The 
2d century, indeed, had rejected the eimlanations 
suggested by the different forms of the Monarchian 
heresy ; but it had not attempted any constructive 
work of its own, though some efforts had been made 
by the Apologists and the Alexandrines to turn the 
Logos doctrine to account by way of explanation. 
In the 4th century, however, the ch^lenge of 
Arius compelled the Church to face the problem, 
and, as a result, the statement of the Nicene Creed 
was formulated. This statement naturally nar- 
rowed the circle of Christian belief. Hitherto it 
had been sufficient for a Christian to express his 
belief in the three persons ; now he was under the 
additional necessity of expressing his belief in a 
certain metaphysical relation between the three. 
The 5th century raised another Christological prob- 
lem— the problem of the co-existence of the divine 
and human natures in Christ. Various solutions 
were suggested by Apollinarianism, Nestorian- 
ism, and Eutychianism. All of these, however, 
were rejected in favour of the Clialcedonian for- 
mula, which henceforth became the standard of 
Christian belief. Once more a new burden was 
laid upon the Christian intellect, and a fresh com- 
plexity added to Christian faith. 

While the Eastern Church was engaged in evolv- 


mg a metaphysical Christology for the Church, 
Augustine, in the West, was formulating the 
Christian position on original sin, predestination, 
and grace, and his contribution gradually came 
to be recognised as the authoritative standard of 
Christian belief. Thus the 4th and 6tli centuries 
were re^onsible for the most serious enlargement 
of the Cliristian creed that has ever been made, 
and these enlargements have generally been re- 
garded as the authoritative interpretation of the 
Christian position on its intellectual side. But if 
the Patristic period produced revolutionary results 
in the intellectual statement of Christian belief, its 
influence upon the development of the ecclesiastical 
system was no less far-reaching in its results. One 
of the most important of the new features was the 
application of the principle of differentiation to 
the order of bishops. A distinction was first made 
between town and country bishops. Then the town 
bishops were ranked in different order in proportion 
to the importance of the city to which they be- 
longed. Hence a new order of metropolitan bishops 
arose, to whom the other bishops of the diocese 
were subordinated. By this means the way was 
opened for the Bishop of Rome to secure the primacy, 
and thus the papal system became established in 
Christendom. Under the headship of the various 
popes the Church gradually attained an imperial 
position, and became secularised in the process. 
Wealth poured into its coffers, and the successors 
of the fi^ierman apostle ranked among the richest 
potentates of Europe. Under the pap^ system the 
power of the priest oecame mightier than ever. His 
power rested secure upon the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments and the penitential system. Forgiveness 
and absolution could only be obtained through his 
mediation. The God whom Jesus Christ brought 
so near to the heart of the world became once again 
the Great Unapproachable. He no longer stood at 
the open door ready to welcome his prodigal chil- 
dren upon their return That business was now 
transacted by the priest, and very often, at any 
rate in the degenerate mediceval days, for a money 
consideration. From the 5th centu^ onward there 
was a perceptible lowering of the Christian ideal, 
until at last the teaching of Jesus was entirely 
obscured beneath a network of metaphysical theo- 
logy and superstitious practice, and as a result there 
was a distinct and general weakening of the moral 
standard. An attempt was made trom time to 
time in the different forms of monasticism to re- 
cover the Christian ideal from the spirit of world- 
liness and hypocrisy which threatened to destroy 
it ; but monasticism was ascetic rather that Chris- 
tian, and though no doubt it did serve to raise the 
standard for the time, it carried the seeds of cor- 
I ruption in its own nature, and almost always fell 
a prey to the very evils which it sought to chal- 
lenge and destroy. By the time the medifeval 
penod was reached, Christianity had travelled a 
long way from the simple teaching of the New 
Testament. The gulf wnich separates St Paul’s 
conception of Christianity from tlaat of Hildebrand 
is almost infinite. While Christianity claimed to 
have conquered the world, the simple fact remains 
that it was the world which had conquered it. 

The Attempt at the Reformation to recover the 
GhHstian Ideal,— The revolt was bound to come 
sooner or later, and the only wonder is that it did not 
come effectively at any rate before the time of Luther. 
The need of reform was universally recognised, but 
nobody seemed to know how to set about it. The 
University of Paris had used its infiuence to secure 
the meeting of a general council, with the object 
of reforming the Church ‘in head and members,’ 
but it proved to be little more than a fiasco. The 
I6th century witnessed a great propaganda of re- 
form both in England and on the Continent, but 
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the forces of reaction were too strong for it to 
secure any real triumph. It was not till the 16th 
century that the reform movement, which had 
been gradually gathering momentum for two 
hundred years or more, found itself strong enough 
to challenge successfully the superstitions and 
abuses which had been introduced into Christianity. 
Luther and Calvin stood at the head of two great 
mo\'ements, which ran parallel to each other and 
gradually leavened the northern part of Euroi)e with 
the spirit of refoim. The one great lever which en- 
abled them to lift Germany, Switzerland, and finally 
Scotland and the Netherlands, out of the morass of 
irreligion and immorality, for which the papacy had 
come to stand, was the recovery of the Bible, and 
especially the New Testament, which for centuries 
had been practically a forgotten book. The re- 
covery of the Bible meant the recovery of the 
Christian ideal, and the recovery of the Christian 
ideal meant the inftiix of new spiritual life and 
power into a degenerate Christendom. There were 
three great policies of reform which were put before 
the world at the time. ( 1 ) There was the policy of 
the Humanists, headed by Erasmus, whicli strove 
to secure an internal reform of the Church and 
avoid any open rupture with Roman Catholicism. 
That policy, however, had been tried for over a 
century, and had failed to make any headway 
against the forces of resistance, and the world had 
grown impatient with its impotence, and come to 
the conclusion that * it was useless to drone charms 
over a wound that needed the knife.’ (2) There 
was the policy of Luther, who saw that a rupture 
was inevitable, but felt that the breach ought to 
be reduced to a minimum. The line he advocated 
was to change those things, and those things only, 
in Roman belief and practice which were in flat 
contradiction to the teaching of the Bible, and 
to accept everything else without question. This 
principle led to the denunciation and abandonment 
of many superstitious rites and ceremonies, but it 
retained some elements which the more radical 
reformers wished to demoHsli. The doctrine of 
transuhstantiation was attacked, for instance, but 
a theory of consubstautiation was substituted for ■ 
it, which, though it deprived the priests of their 
magical poivers, left the associations of the Mass 
much the same as they were before. The great 
achievement of Luther, however, >vas his recovery 
of the evangelical doctrine of justification by faith. 
This meant that Protestant theology as expounded 
by Luther was grounded on the theology of St Paul, 
and that once again Paulinism became the life-blood 
of the Christian Church. ( 3 ) The third policy was 
thab of Calvin, the founder of the Reformed Church. 
Calvin’s fundamental principle was that the Bible 
constitutes the basis not only of theology and 
morality, hut of ecclesiastical polity as well. The 
method of reform which he advocated and put into 
practice was to take the Bible as his authority 
and build up d& novo his system of theology and 
his Church institutions upon its teaching. This 
entailed the abandonment of the whole Episcopal 
ideal, and the substitution for it of tlie Presbyterian 
method of Church government. Calvin in this way 
laid his axe at the root of the tree of ecclesiastical 
tradition and felled it to the ground. The interven- 
ing centuries were blotted out of his calculations, 
and a return was made to the teaching of the New 
Testament and the apostolic age. Calvin, however, 
took oyer the historical creeds and the theology of 
Augustine, not so much because they had been 
consecrated by usage and had the authority of 
the Chim^ to support them, but because he felt 
that they rewesented the only conclusions which 
could be le^bimately drawn jfirom the teaching of 
the Bibla Hepeeforth, as far as Protestantism is 
concerned, Christianity became a matter of inter- 



Chnstianity since the Reformation . — The Refor- 
mation found a new basis of authority in the Bible, 
but took it for granted that the historical creeds, 
and the evangmical theology as expounded by 
Augustine, represented a summary of the teach- 
ing of the Bible. There were some difficulties, of 
course, to be faced, and Luther found it necessary 
to throw over the Epistle of James as ‘ an ^istle 
of straw.’ and some other books in the Bible, 
because they did not yield the theological position 
which he regarded as fundamental. The reformers 
assumed the plenary inspiration of Scripture, though 
they differed in their exposition of the theory. 

The progress of Christian thought could not stop 
at the Reformation settlement. There were severm 
reasons whicli made it necessary to go forward. 

{ 1 ) In the first place, the reformers assumed that 
the Bible, when properly interpreted, w^ould yield 
a uniform body of doctrine and a uniform ecclesi- 
astical polity. This assumption was falsified hy the 
discoveries made within Protestantism itself, that 
the study of the Bible might yield very different 
results to different students. Where one man dis- 
covered Episcopacy, another found Presbyterianism, 
and a third Anabaptism, and a fourth Independ- 
ency. For a couple of centuries or so ecclesias- 
tical controversy raged round the interpretation 
of Scripture. Much ink was spilt in the war of 
proof -texts. (2) In the 18th century the funda- 
mental position of the reformers that the historical 
creeds and the Augustinian theology represented the 
authoritative teaching of the Bible was seriously 
challenged. The Trinitarian controversy in Eng- 
land raised the whole question of the Person of 
Christ, and Socinianism and Arianism won a large 
number of supporters. This, however, was simply 
a temporary phase of thought which was not 
destined to survive in any strength, except in the 
form of Unitarianism. A much more important 
movement — kno>vn as Arminianism — struck a 
severe blow at the Augustinian doctrines of pre- 
destination and irresistible grace which, through 
the influence of Calvin, had obtained an important 
place in Protestant theology. The intellectual 
attack was popularised in the Methodist revival, 
which sought to free the evangelical theology from 
Calvinism, and to a large extent succeeded in its 
purpose. Both the Trinitarian and the Arminian 
controversy were fought out on the assumption that 
the Bible was the final court of appeal in matters 
of doctrine. ( 3 ) Another movement, which attained 
considerable dimensions in Germany, exercised con- 
siderable influence on the development of the 
conception of Christianity— -viz. Pietism. Pietism 
was a revolt against theology, and a plea for 
practical Christianity. The leaders of the Refor- 
mation had grounded their faith upon the Epistles 
of St Paul ; the Pietists turned to the Sermon on 
the Mount, and argued that the Christian ideal 
which it contained ought to be made the standard 
of life. The Pietists were the forerunners of the 
humanitarian conception of Christianity which came 
into such prominence in the latter half of the 19th 
century. ( 4 ) Two other forces helped to modify the 
official Protestant position. The Society of Friends, 
or the Quakers, as they came to be called in popu- 
lar speech, denied that the Bible was the sole 
and only source of divine knowledge. Every man 
possessed an ‘inner light’ or divane inspiration, 
which guided his fife and moailded his character. 
The Mystics, too, maintained the possibility of 
personal communion with God, unmediated by 
church, sacraments, or Bible. The general effect of 
both Quakerism and Mysticism was to question the 
fundamental basis of Protestantism, that the Bible 
was the sole basis of authority and rule of faith. 
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Tlie Modem Developynent. — In modern times a 
still more remarkable advance has been made upon 
the Reformation position, and many new phases of 
thou£?ht have been developed in the discussion of 
Christianity. ( 1 ) An attempt has been made by 
Newman and many others to justify the Roman 
Catholic position by the doctrine of development. 
It has been frankly admitted that many of the 
most important Catholic doctrines find no support 
in the pages of the New Testament, but it is 
maintained that the New Testament was never 
intended to be a final statement of Christianity; 
in fact, the promise was given that the Holy Spirit 
should be bestowed upon the Church to lead it 
into the way of truth. The Roman Catholic 
development, it is argued, was the result of that 
promise. Under the inspiration of the Spirit the 
CJatholic system of theology and ecclesiastical polity 
were slowly evolved. But the doctrine of develop- 
ment proves either too much or too little to be an ' 
effective apologetic for Roman Catholicism. If it 
be maintained that the inspiration of the Spirit 
has been always at work in the whole history of 
the Church, then Protestantism, and every modern 
movement, can claim a share of its influences. 
There is no reason at all why it should be assumed 
that any particular branch of Christendom has a 
monopoly of the Spirit’s guidance. If, on the 
other hand, it be maintained that the inspiration 
of the Spirit could only manifest itself in the 
CBcumenical councils of an undivided Church, then 
the argument proves too little, for many of the 
doctiines of Catholicism were formulated after the 
division of Christendom took place. (2) A second 
very important modern tendency is represented 
bjr the watchword ‘Back to Christ.’ This phrase 
ori^ated as a protest against the theological and 
ecclesiastical overgrowth which had covered the 
simple teaching of the New Testament. The 
movement assumed two forms, which may be re- 
presented respectively by the two phrases ‘Back 
to Christ’ and ‘Back to Jesus.’ The former advo- 
cated a return to the New Testament position, and 
included the epistles as well as the gospels in the 
scope of its inquiry. The latter set the gospels 
in opposition to the epistles, and advocated a 
return to the teaching of Jesus, as opposed to the 
theology of Paul and the other New Testament 
writer's. Both movements represented a real gain. 
Christianity was tested and examined afresh, in 
the light of its earliest ideals. But neither move- 
ment could claim to be final, because both found 
themselves faced by the same problems which con- 
fronted the apostolic age, and hence have been 
under the necessity of travelling the same road, 
which the Church in the early centuries followed— 
a road which leads inevitably to the creation of 
theology. ( 3 ) Perhaps the most momentous move- 
ment in recent times has been the development of 
biblical criticism (see Biblical Criticism:). The 
doctrine of verbal inspiration has been generally 
abandoned. The Old Testament has been re- 
arranged and its teaching re-assessed, and brought 
under the category of evolution. Scholarship is 
stm at work on the New Testament, facing the 
two great problems -{a) the historical value of the 
narrative in the gospels ; ( 6 ) the theological value 
of the epistles. The whole of this process has been 
revolutionary for theology and the interpretation 
of Christianity. The position for the reformers 
was simple. They took the Bible as their authori- 
tative text -book, assuming that it contained a 
uniform revelation from beginning to end. That 
assumption has now been proved to be mistaken, 
and we have to rest our position to-day not on the 
letter but on the spirit of the teaching of Scripture. 
(4) A fourth influence which has also left its mark 
upon the modem discussion has been the tremen- 


dous progress which has been made quite recently 
in the comparative study of religion. The increas- 
ing knowledge which has been acquired by the 
patient study of other religions has raised the 
question, ‘ How does Christianity stand in relation 
to other faiths?’ and it has been the task of the 
Christian apologist to prove the supremacy of 
Christianity among the religions of the world. 
But the matter does not end there. The history 
of the course of the development of other religions 
— Buddhism, for instance — throws no little light 
on the evolution of ecclesiasticism in the Chiistian 
Church. The pathological study of religions is an 
illuminating intellectual pursuit, and enables us 
to realise that there are certain forms of error and 
corruption which seem to be common to all reli- 
gions, and which inevitably cause decadence and 
loss of vitality. 

The Modem Trohlem . — The great problem which 
confronts Christian thought to-day is tlie question 
as to where the true basis of authority xs to be 
found, and the real dividing lines of Christendom 
are to be seen in the answers which are given to 
this question. The existing ecclesiastical divisions 
are in many cases artificial, and smiply perpetuate 
the memory of ancient controversies which have 
long since been forgotten, while they have no refer- 
ence at all to the modern cleavage of opinions. It 
is on the question of authority that the real cleavage 
exists. ( 1 ) A large section of Christendom still 
finds the ultimate basis of authority in the eccle- 
siastical tradition of the past. That tradition is 
represented partly in the decisions of ecclesiastical 
councils and synods, partly in the writings of the 
great theolomans, partly in customs and practices 
wliieh have been consecrated by long usage in the 
Church. Such a position, however, is confionted 
by one very serious difficulty. It is quite obvious 
that antiquity is not necessarily a guarantee of 
truth. The ancient Church was no more infallible 
than is the modem. Some kind of winnowdng fan 
is therefore required to sift the dial! from the 
wheat ; and the need that soon manifests itself 
of some principle of selection shows that, left to 
itself, this theory of authority inevitably breaks 
down. (2) Others find the basis of authority in 
the individual Christian conscience. Each man is 
endowed, it is maintained, with power to appraise 
the value of the diflTerent forms of religious teach- 
ing. The truth instinctively appeals to a man’s 
conscience; error is just as instinctively rejected 
and set aside. This theory breaks dowm because 
it is altogether too subjective and individualistic. 
If it were universally applied, it would result in 
confusion, and Quot homines, tot sententice, would 
he the rule of life. No doubt the ideal conscience 
would inevitably reach xmerring conclusions,^ hut 
an ideal conscience cannot be posited of each indi- 
vidual ; on the contrary, conscience is often blunted 
and seared. (3) Yet again the basis of authority 
is sometimes found not in the individual, hut in the 
universal Christian consciousness. Here we are on 
surer ground. There is a strong presumption hi 
favour of religious truth which has been vindicated 
and proved in general experience of Christendom. 
The one difficulty is to find the truths which 
possess this universal guarantee behind them. 
There is strong support for an evangelical theo- 
logy in Christian experience, hut there is an 
almost equally strong vindication of the most 
extreme saeramentarian teaching. It is useless 
to attempt to deny the fact that different forms 
of experience exist in different groups of Christians, 
and n we make universality the test, the results 
he scanty and mean. (4) The majority of 
Protestants still cling to the Protestant position, 
that the final authority is to he found in the Bible, 
though the more enlightened theologians demand 
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that the Bible shall be interpreted in the light of 
modern biblical criticism. Here again there are 
difficulties. ‘ What, for instance, is to be ov^ prim- 
ary authority within the Bible itself ? ’ Is it to be 
found in the teaching of Jesus or in the theology 
of St Paul? The chief theological battle is raging 
round this problem to-day, and upon the settle- 
ment of this question depends the interpretation 
of Christianity in the future. 

Christiauity and the Future . — It is not easy to 
foresee exactly \vhat will be the trend of Chris- 
tianity in the future. There is no sign that its 
divisions are likely to be obliterated because some 
of those divisions represent entirely different atti- 
tudes of faith. But it is undoubtedly the fact 
that centripetal forces are at w'ork to-day, and the 
divisions which have become anachronistic, and 
have nothing in modem thought or life to justify 
their existence, mil soon be doomed. It is possible 
that there mil be a regrouping of the sections, 
answering more or less to the real cleavages in 
modern thought. One of the most hopeful features 
in the situation is the gradual decay of bitterness 
and animosity, and the growth of the spirit of 
toleration. But though systems and organisations 
may vary, and though restatements of theolo^ 
may be rendered necessary from time to time, the 
eternal elements in Christianity — the truths that 
have been the shining light of aU the centuries— 
are assuredly destined to exercise a transcendent 
influence in the future. 

See articles on BIBLE, BIBLICAL Cbitioism, CHRIST, j 
Jesus, Church, Church History, Creed; Harnack, 
What is Qhristianity ? P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of 
AuthoHty ; Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion; SVeinel, Jesus in the 19th Century. 

Christian Knowledge^ The Society for 
Promoting, oldest of the great religious associa- 
tions connected with the Church of England, was 
founded in 1698 *to promote and encourage the 
erection of charity schools in all parts of England 
and Wales ; to disperse, both at home and abroad, 
Bibles and tracts of leligion ; and, in general, to 
advance the honour of God, and the good of man- 
kind, by promoting Christian knowlege both at 
home and in other parts of the woild by the best 
methods that should offer.’ The ‘S.P.C.KJ still 
partakes of the nature of an educational association, 
a missionary society, a Bible society, a i*eligious 
tract society, and an emigrants’ spiritual aid society. 
See the History of the Society published in 1898. 
— A Scottish Society for Fropagating Christian 
Knowledge, incorporated in 1709, devotes its ener- 
gies mainly to the Highlands and Islands. 

Christiansaild {Kristiansand), capital of a 
province, is situated on a sandy plain in the ex- 
treme south of Norway, and has a cathedral. It 
is a shipbuilding centre, and has dockyards, a 
harbour of refuge, and a trade in timber, paper, 
wood-pulp, pitch, stockfish (salted cod), fish-oil for 
curriers, salmon, mackerel, lobsters, and ptarmigans 
— largely for the London market. Since the great 
fire of 1892 the picturesque wooden houses, long so 
characteristic, are forbidden by law. The inhab- 
itants are noted for their tall stature. Pop. 16,600. 

Christian Schools, Brothers of, sometimes 
inaccurately called Ignorantines, a religious congre- 
gation in the Roman Catholic Church, established 
for the religious and secular education of the 
oor. It originated in France in the end of the 
7 th century, and was organised hy a charitable 
ecclesi^tic, the Abb6 John Baptist de la Salle 
(canonised 1900), canon of the church of Reims 
(1661-1719), who in 1684 resigned his canonry, 
sold his possessions for the poor, and drew up 
rules for his brotherhood of teachers — all lay 
brothers and subject to one general heeid. Teach- 


ing was made gratuitous for day-scholars, but 
boarders and day-boarders paid fees. Learning 
Latin was not obligatory on the poor; after the 
catechism the basis of the teaching was leading 
and writing the inotlier- tongue. On this giouiid 
it has been claimed for the canon of Reims that 
he was really the founder of oiganised primary 
schools and primary education. The biotheis 
devote themselves by a vow^ to the piofession of 
teaching for life, and are trained in normal schools 
of their own. They wear a special ecclesiastical 
costume, and work always in pairs, and, though 
laymen, are bound by the usual vo^^s of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. In 1725 Benedict XIll. 
issued a bull lecognising them as a religious 
congiegation. 

Christian Science is a religious system 
which proposes to woi k out the salvation of 
mortals through the application of scientific lules 
of light, in contiadistinctioii to a dependence upon 
doctiinal beliefs. It regards creeds as beneficial 
only in so far as they impiove the conduct of their 
adherents. It teaclies that all mankind must, 
either here or hereafter, literally fulfil Christ’s 
command, ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect;’ that the standaid 
of Christian perfection is no less than the image 
and likeness of God ; that to be the perfect like- 
ness of God — ^in other words, to be perfectly like 
I God — one must have a perfect knowledge or him, 
even his very nature and essence ; that, according 
to John xvii., to be God-like one must understand 
exactly what God is, and shape one’s couise accoid- 
ingly — must have a perfect understanding of Christ, 
the only true guide to eternal life. Christian 
Scientists believe that the body of man is the 
exact manifestation of his mentality, and therefore, 
when the human mind is imbued with sufficient 
realisation of the omnipotence and omnipresence 
of God, this not only prevents hut cuies bodily 
disease ; that when the mind is improved spiritu- 
ally through the understanding and application of 
Christian Science, the body responds accordingly ; 
that an improved mental condition inevitably 
means a coiresponding bodily improvement ; that, 
though centuries may pass meanwhile, the pio- 
phecies of Isaiah and St John will eventually be 
fulfilled, and there will he no more pain, sorrow, 
and death, since mankind will be too spiritually- 
minded to be sick, suffer, and die. Chiistian 
Science is based on the Bible; as a doctrine it 
was ‘ discovered ’ in 1866 hy the Rev. Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy, who began in 1862 ‘to write down 
and give to her friends the results of her Scriptural 
studies ; ’ hut these compositions, she says, ‘ were 
crude, the first steps of a child in the newly dis- 
coveied world of Spirit.’ Her fiist pamphlet was 
copyrighted in 1870, but not printed till 1876. 
Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures, her 
principal work and the text-book of the system, 
was published in 1875, and in a quarter of a century 
reached its 270th thousand. In that work she 
declares : ‘ In the year 1866 I discovered the Christ 
science, or divine laws of Life, and named it 
Christian Science. God had been giaciously fitting 
me, during many years, for the reception of a 
final revelation of the absolute divine Principle 
of scientific being and healing.’ The text-book 
also gives the following statement of being : ‘ There 
is no life, truth, intelligence, or substance in matter. 
All is infinite Mind and its infinite manifestation, 
for God is all in all. Spirit is immortal Truth ; 
matter is mortal eiTor. Spirit is the real and 
eternal ; matter is the unreal and temporal. Spirit 
is God, and man is His image and likeness ; hence 
man is spiritual and not material.* Mrs Eddy 
was bom at Bow, N.H., and received a careful 
education, which included natural philosophy. 
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logic, moral science, Gieek, and Hebrew. Bred 
a Congregationalist, she even in childhood wrote 
verses containing ideas approximating to her later 
teaching, and as a girl was retnaikable for the 
spiiifcuality of her temper. At eighteen she 
was writing for the New Hampshire papers, and 
for the magazines of both north and south. She 
had lectured with great acceptance in many cities 
of tlie Union before, in 1866, she was led to formu> 
late her doctrines. In 1867 she began teaching 
Christian Science ; in 1879 had organised the Chuich 
of Christ Scientist in Boston ; in 1881 she was 
ordained to the ministry, and founded the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College at Boston. In 1883 
she started The Christian Science Journal, in 1898 
The Christian Science Sentinel, and in 1903 a Ger- 
man monthly magazine [Der Herold), In 1908 she 
accomplished a long-cherished plan, the foundation 
of The Christian Science Monitor, a daily news- 
paper, unsectaiian and free from political bias, 
whose mission is to report all that is helpful, inter- 
esting, and pure ill the news of the world ; in two 
years it had acquiied a world- wide circulation. 
Mrs Eddy, who had in 1908 changed her residence 
from Concord, N.H., to the suburbs of Boston, 
passed away on 3d Decembei 1910. Her various 
works develop the principles contained in Science 
and Health, See a biography by Miss Sibyl Wilbur, 
also Miss E. M. Bamsay, Christian Science and its 
Discoverer (1923). 

Cluristian Socialists* See Socialism ; also 
Maurice ( J. F. D.). 

Ciiristiaiis of St Tliomas. See Thomas. 

€liristiaiistad 9 the capital of a Swedish pro- | 
vince of the same name, on a lake-like expansion I 
of the Helge River, 10 miles from its mouth in the 
Baltic, and 350 SSW. of Stockholm ; pop. 13,000. 
Its port is Ahus, at the mouth of the Helge. 

CliristiailStcdf the chief town of the island 
of Santa Cruz (q.v.), in the Virgin Islands of 
the United States, on the north shore ; pop. 5000. 

OhristiaiiSimd {Knstiansimd), sometimes 
confounded with Christiansand though 350 miles 
farther north, is a Norwegian coast -town 
(pop. 15,000), built on four inlands, Kirke- 
landsd, Inlandso, Nordlandsd, and Ski open. The 
main thoiouglifare being the sea-channels between 
these islands gives it a curiously pictuiesq^ue 
character, which is heightened by the irregularity 
of ground on which the wooden houses are built, 
scarcely any two being on the same level. It 
has a considerable trade with Spain and Italy in 
salt-fish. 

Christina, queen of Spain. See Mauia 

Christina. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, only child of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, was born 17th Decem- 
ber 1626, and succeeded lier father in 1632. Dis- 
tinguished equally by beauty and the possession 
of a lively imagination, a good memoiy, and un- 
common intelligence, she received a man’s rather 
tlian a woman’s education. During her minority 
the kingdom was governed by the five highest 
officers ot state, the principal being Chancellor 
Oxenstjeina. In 1644 she assumed the reins of 
power, and in 1650 was crowned with the title of 
Idng. She had previously declared her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus, her successor. For four yeai*s 
thereafter she ruled the kingdom with vigour, and 
was remarkable for her patronage of learned men, 
such as Grotius, Salmasius, and Descartes. In 
1654, however, at the age of twenty-eight, weary 
of the personal restraint which royalty imposed on 
her, she abdicated iu favour of her cousin, reserv- 
ing to herself sufficient revenues, entire independ- 
ence, and supreme authoiity over her suite and 


household. Leaving Sweden, she proceeded to 
Brussels, where she embraced the Homan Catholic 
religion. She next went to Rome, which she 
enteied on horseback, in the costume of an 
Amazon, with great pomp. Confirmed by Pope 
Alexander VII., she adopted the surname of Ales- 
sandra. She visited Fontainebleau, where in 1657 
she caused her giand equerry, Monaldeschi, who 
had enjoyed hei entire confidence, to be executed 
in her own household for treason. The death of 
the king in 1660 caused her to hasten fiom Rome 
to Sweden ; but, failing in her attempt to be le- 
instated on the throne, she again left tlie country. 
In 1666 she aspired to the crown of Poland. The 
remainder of her life was spent at Rome in artistic 
and scientific pursuits. Here she died 19th Apiil 
1689. See books by Bain ( 1889 ) and Gribhle (1913). 

Christine de Pisan. See Pisan. 

Christisoii, Sir Robert, was born at Edin- 
burgh, 18th July 1797, son of the professor of 
Humanity (1806-20) there. After graduating in 
1819, he proceeded to London and Paris, and 
in the French capital studied toxicology under 
the celebrated Orhla. He was in 1822 appointed 
to the chair of Medical Jiuisprudeiice in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in 1832-77 was piofessor 
of Materia Medica. He risked his life more than 
once in his experiments with poisons on his own 
system. During a vigorous old age he could 
walk, run, or climb mountains better than any of 
his contempoiaries. He died 23d January 1882. 
Christisoii wrote a Treatise on Poiso7is (1829), a 
standard work; Biographical Sketch of Edward 
Turner, M.D. (1837); On Granular Degeneration 
of the Kidneys ( 1839 ) ; and The Dispensatory, a 
Commentary on the Pharmacopoeias of Great Britain 
(1842). See his Life, edited by his sons ( 1885-86). 

Christmas, the day on which the nativity of 
the Saviour is observed. The institution of this 
festival is attributed by the spurious Decretals to 
Telesphoms, who flourished in the reign of Anton- 
inus Pius (138-161 A.D.), but the first certain 
traces of it are found about the time of the Emperor 
Commodus (180-192 A.D.). In the reign of Dio- 
cletian (284-305 A.D.), while that ruler was keep- 
ing court at Nicomedia, he learned that a multitude 
of Christians were assembled in the city to cele- 
brate the birthday of Jesus, and having ordered 
the church doors to be closed, he set fire to the 
building, and all the worshippers perished in the 
flames. It does not appear, nowever, that there 
was any unifoimity in the period of observing the 
nativity among the early churches ; some held the 
festival in the month of May or April, others in 
January, conjointly with the feast of the Epiphany. 
It is nevertheless almost certain that the &th of 
December cannot be the nativity of the Saviour, 
for it is then the height of the rainy season in 
Judjea, and shepherds could hardly be watching 
their flocks by night in the plains. 

Christmas not only became the parent of many 
later festivals, such as those of the Virgin, but 
especially from the 5th to the 8th century, gathered 
round it, as it were, several other festivals, partly 
old and partly new, so that what may be termed a 
Christmas Cycle sprang up, whicli surpassed all 
other groups of Christian holidays in the manifold 
richness of its festal usages, and furthered, more 
than any other, the completion of the orderly and 
systematic distribution oi church festivals over the 
whole year. Not casually or arbitrarily was the 
festival of the Nativity celebrated on the 25th of 
December. One of the principal causes that co- 
operated in fixing this period was that almost all 
the heathen nations regarded the winter solstice as 
the turning-point of the year*-the beginning of the 
renewed life and activity of the powers of nature, 
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and of the gods, who weie originally meiely the ; 
symbolical personifications of these. In more 
northerly countries this fact must have made itself j 
peculiarly palpable — hence the Celts and Germans, j 
from the oldest times, celebiated the season with 
the greatest festivities. At the winter solstice the 
Norsemen held their great Yule-feast (see Yule) in 
commemoration of tne fieiy sun-wheel ; and be- ; 
lieved that during the twelve nights fiom the 25th 
December to the 6th January they could trace the 
personal movements and interferences on earth of 
their gieat deities, Odin, Berchta, &c. Many of 
the bdiefs and usages of the old Germans, and 
also of the Romans, relating to this period, passed 
over from heathenism to Christianity, ana have 
partly survived to the present day. But the church 
also sought to combat and banish — and it was to a 
large extent successful — the deep-rooted heathen 
feeling by adding, for the purification of the 
heathen customs and feasts which it retained, its 
grandly devised liturgy, besides dramatic represen- 
tations of the birth of Christ, and the first events 
of his life. Hence sprang the so-called ‘Manger- 
songs,’ and a multitude of Christmas carols (see 
Carol), as well as Christmas dramas, which at 
ceitain times and places degenerated into farces 
or Fools’ Feasts (q.v,), and the custom of piesents, 
and of special Christmas dishes, such as Christ- 
mas cakes, dumplings, &c. The favourite dish was | 
a boar’s head. Its supplanter, the turkey, had 
already appeared on the Englisli Christmas board by 
1573. The custom of decorating churches at Christ- 
mas, especially with holly and ivy, is a very ancient 
one. The Cliristmas tree, introduced to Eng- 
land from Germany by Queen Charlotte, would 
seem to be traceable to the Roman saturnalia, and 
was not improbably first imported into Germany 
with the conquering legions of Drusus. It is note- 
worthy that ‘ the Christmas tree ’ with its pendent 
boys ^ and rnannildns is distinctly portrayed by 
Virgil ((reor. ii. 389) : ‘ Oscilla, ex alia smpendunt 
mollia piwib' The Christmas numbers of magazines 
are often at great cost rendered specially attrac- 
tive; they are now issued as early as October. 
The Pantomime (q.v.) has a special connection 
with Christmas-tide. The visits of ‘ Santa Claus,’ 
bearing gifts, in England and America referred 
bo Christmas, belong properly to December 6, the 
day of St Nicolas (g.v.). The French No^l is 
derived from the Latin natalis {dies), ‘birthday.’ 
Washington Irvii^’s Sketch Booh gives a charming 
picture of an old English Christmas. 

In the Roman Catholic Church three masses are 
performed at Christmas — one at midnight, one at 
daybreak, and one in the morning. The day is 
also celebrated by the Anglo-Catholic Church — 
special psalms are sung, a special preface is made 
in the Communion Service, and the Athanasian 
Creed is said or sung. The Greek Church, the 
Lutheran Church, and most communions save the 
Presbyterian, likewise observe Christmas ; while 
throughout England and many parts of the United 
States it is kept as a social holiday, on which there 
is a complete cessation from all business. But 
the Christmas festivities, which at one time lasted 
with more or less brilliancy till Candlemas, and 
with great spirit till Twelfth-day, liave fallen off. 

It has^ long been an English custom to bestow, 
under the name of ‘Christmas Box,’ a small gift 
of money on those who have in a humble capacity 
been serviceable — postmen, tradesmen’s messengers, 
like ; and the day after Christmas is often 
^led ‘ Boxhag-day/ Old usages of this kind are 
described in Brand’s PopvXwr Antiquities, Cham- 
bers’s of Bays, and Noftes and Queries, 

Christmas cards, on^e other hand, which towards 
we end of the cesrimry were sold and distributed 
m millions during the festive seasou, are in tbmr 


various forms comparatively modern. The inven- 
tion has been ascribed by some to Sir Heiiiy Cole, 
at whose suggestion J. C. Hoisley designed a 
Christmas card in 1846 ; by others the ci edit of 
designing the first Christmas card in 1844 is given 
to W. C. T. Dobson, R.A. See Clem. A Miles, 
Christmas in Bifual and Trmhtion (1912). 

Christmas Island, in the Pacific, r 57' N. 
lat., and 157® 27' W. long., with some guano, is a 
British possession, annexed tothe Gilbeit and Ellice 
Colony in 1919. Another, annexed to Straits Settle- 
ments in 1889, lies about 250 miles SW. of Java, 
is 6 miles long by 4 broad, partly volcanic, partly 
coralline in structure, with extraordinarily rich 
phosphate deposits, worked since 1897 by a 
British company, but said to be almost in- 
exhaustible. There is a third Christmas Island 
off Cape Breton. 

Christmas Rose. See Hellebore. 

Christology* See Christ. 

Christophe, Henri, king of Hayti, was bom 
a slave on the island of Grenada, October 6, 1767. 
Coming to Hayti, he joined the black insurgents 
against the French in 1790, and, from his gigantic 
stature, eneigy, and courage, soon became a leader 
among them. By Toussaint I’Ouverture he was 
appointed brigadier-general. In 1802 he gallantly 
defended Cape Hayti against the French. He and 
Potion secured the overthrow of the short-lived 
government of Dessalines in 1806 ; and in 1807 he 
was appointed president of Hayti. Civil war com- 
mencea between him and Potion; but iu 1811 
Christophe was proclaimed kin^ of Hayti, by the 
name of Henri L, and ruled with vigour and not 
without success. But his avarice and cruelty led 
to an insurrection ; and deserted by his bodyguard 
and all bis nobles, he shot himself, October 8, 1820. 
He left a code of laws which he called the ‘ Code 
Henri,’ in imitation of the Code Napoleon. See 
Hayti. 

Christopher, Herb. See Baneberry. 

Christopher (from Gr. Christophdi'os, ‘Chiist- 
bearer’), a saint of the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Churches. According to the oldest form of 
the legend, he is said to have lived in Syria, and 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Decius 
(249-251). He is said to have been 12 feet high, 
and of prodigious strength. In the pride of nis 
strength he would serve only the mightiest upon 
earth. After being some time in the service of a 
king, and seeing his master’s dread of the devil, 
he gave himself to be the devil’s servant. One 
day, however, he saw the devil trembling before 
an ima^e cf Christ, and he resolved thenceforth to 
serve Christ only. For his penance he undertook 
to carry pilgrims across a broad unbridged stream. 
One day Christ came to him in the form of a child 
to be carried over, but the bmden grew ever 
heavier and heavier, until it was almost too much 
for him to reach the farther shore. ‘Marvel not, 
Christopher,’ said the child, ‘for with me thou 
hast borne the sins of all the world.’ In painting 
and sculpture the saint is usually represented with 
the infant Christ upon his shoulders, leaning on a 
great staff, and straining every nerve to su^ort his 
weight (see the Monogi*aph % Sinenms, Hanover, 
1868). The various legends of St Christopher are 
found in a connected form in the Legenaa Aurea 
(1st ed. Numberg, 1478 ; new ed. by Grsesse, Leip. 
1850) of Jacobus de Voragine, who died in 12^ 
The Greek Church celebrates his festival on May 
9tb, the Roman Catholic on July 25th. 

Christ’s Hospital was founded on the site 
of the Greyfriars* Monastery in Newgate Street, 
Loudon, by Edward VI., on the 26th June 1553, as 
a hospital for fatherless and motherless children. 
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Apart from the king’s grant, it was richly endowed 
by public subscription. It was usually called the 
‘Slue Coat School,’ on account of the dress worn 
bv the boys. This consisted of a blue woollen 
gown or coat with a narrow red-leather giulle 
lound the waist, knee-breeches, yellow petticoat 
and stockings, a clergyman’s bands at the neck, 
and a small blue worsted cap. The cap, however, 
was discontinued about 1850, and the petticoat in 
1865, but otherwise the dress remains unaltered, 
thus affording a curious instance of the suivival 
of the past in the present. The ex-officio governors 
are the Lord Mayor of London, the aldermen, and 
twelve common councillors. The ‘ donation ’ govei- 
nois ai*e the crown and royal family, and such 
persons as have given not less than £500 to the 
hospital funds. The income now available for the 
purposes of the hospital is almost wholly derived 
from legacies and benefactions subsequent to the 
foundation. Apart from these funds, the old 
governing ^ body also administers large pension 
chaiities, including the Rev. W. Hetheiington’s 
Charity to the Aged Blind, which is distributed in 
pensions of £10 a year to upwards of 750 blind 
ersons over fifty-five years of age, resident and 
orn in England. The hospital’s endowments are 
administered by the council of almoners, of 43 
members, half appointed by the governois and half 
by various public bodies. All children were for- 
merly admitted by presentation, but under the 
Chaiity Commissioners’ scheme of 1891, and amend- 
ing schemes, they are admitted now : ( 1 ) By pre- 
sentation {a) of a donation governor; ( 6 ) of the 
council of almoners (for cliildien of persons dis- 
tinguished in literature, science, or art, or services 
to the public or the hospital, or for sons of commis- 
sioned officers in the navy or army) j (c) of certain 
city companies. (2) By competition (a) on the 
nomination of a donation governor (for boys only ) ; 
(b) from ceitain endowed schools in England and 
Wales; (o) from public elementary schools in the 
London County Council district; (if) from certain 
city parishes. The boys’ school, after standing 
for 34 centuries in Newgate Street, was in 1902 
removed to West Horsham, whither also the 
preparatory school was subsequently removed 
from Hertford. The buildings include a chapel, 
dining-hall, class-rooms, science schools, in- 
firmary, swimming-baths, gymnasium, &c., and 
the giounds extend to 140 acres. There are a 
classical and a modern side (with extensive labora- 
tories), besides a nautical school, originally founded 
by Charles II. Several exhibitions to Oxford or 
Cambridge are annually awarded to ‘Grecians’ 
(the highest form). There are also funds for the 
apprenticing and the advancing in life of boys 
and girls. The girls’ school, originally located in 
Newgate Street, was removed in 1778 to premises 
adjoining the boys’ preparatoiy school, which had 
heen erected at Hertford in 1683. A new science 
and art school was completed in 1903. Education 
up to university standaid is provided, and a few 
university college and training-college exhibitions 
are available. Many eminent persons have been 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, such as George Peele, 
Camden, Stillingfleet, Richardson, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, Pugin, Sir Louis Cavagnari, Sir Heniy 
S. Maine, Dr Gordon Hake, Edmund Blunden. 
See E. H. Pearce, Annals of Chrisfs HospitaZ 
<1908); Edmund Blunden, Chrisfs KospitcU: a 
Retrospect ( 1923 ). 

Christ’s Thorn. See Jujube, Paliurus. 

Chromatic* in Music (from the name of one 
of the Greek tetrachords or scales), is applied to 
notes in a melodic progression which are raised or 
lowered by accidentals, without changing the key 
of the passage, and also to chords in which such 


notes occur. The chromatic scale is one proceeding 
by semitones alone. Much iiiegularity prevails 
in the method of writing such piogressions. The 
most stiictly correct practice is to write only such 
chromatic notes as could occur in chords belonging 
to the kc}^ in which the passage is written. 

Chromatic* in Optics, is that pait of the 
science which deals with the col()ur.«^ of light and 
of bodies. See ACHROMATISM, Colour. 

Chromatin. See Cell. 

Chromatophores aie Pigment Cells (q.v.), 
containing pigment granules of various colouis, 
which enable animals such as chamseleons and 
cuttle-fishes to change colour rapidly ; also colour- 
beaiing bodies within the cell in animals and 
plants. See Cell. 

Chromatypc is a photographic picture in 
which the paper employed has been sensitised by 
some of the salts of chromium. 

Chrome-tanning. See Leather ( Tawin g ) . 
Chromidia. See Cell. 

Chromium (sym. Cr, atom, w’-eight, 5*26) is a 
metal, so called ( chroma^ ‘ colour ’ ) from the many- 
coloured compounds it produces. It was discovered 
by Vauquelin in 1797, in the clii ornate of lead, 
PbCr 04 , one of its rarer ores. As chrome iron 
ore, Fe 0 Cr 203 , it is widely distributed in Asia 
Minor, New Caledonia, America, Sweden, &;c. 

The metal has been obtained in several modifi- 
cations, one of which is so refractory as to be 
infusible at a temperature sufficient to volatilise 
platinum, while it may be heated to redness with- 
out oxidation, and resists the action of most acids. 
Another variety is a powder which burns bi illiantly 
when heated in air, and is readily dissolved by 
acids. Many of the chromates are much used in 
painting and colouring. Chromium is added ( with 
vanadium) to steel for stainless cutlery, and it 
helps to increase the hardness of steel (see iROisr 
AND Steel). Chromium forms four compounds 
with oxygen, of which the chief are chromic 
oxide, Cr^Og, and chromic anhydride, C 1 O 3 . 

Chromic oxide (chrome green ) possesses a bright- 
green colour, and is the colouring ingredient in the 
emerald. Owing to its indestructimlity by heat, 
it is used in porcelain -painting ; while, being non- 
poisonous, it is now substituted for arsenical green 
piginents in wall-papeis. 

Chromic anhydride, CrOs, forms dark-red crys- 
tals, containing no water. When strongly heated 
it becomes incandescent, and is converted into 
chromic oxide. It forms several classes of salts : 
the Chromates f such as chromate of lead, PbCr 04 ; 
the Bichromates, of which bichromate of potash, 
K 2 CV 2 O 7 , is an example ; and the trichromates and 
tetrachromates, which are unimportant. 

Chromate of Lead, PbCr 04 , is well known to 
artists as ‘ chrome yellow.’ It is readily prepared 
by mixing a solution of acetate of lead with one 
of chromate of potash. When boiled with lime, 
its bright-yellow colour disappears, and a scarlet 
basic chromate is obtained, which is used in the 
dyeing of calico. 

Bichromate of Potash, is prepared fioni 

chrome ironstone, by calcination with chalk and 
carbonate of potash, and subsequent treatment 
with nitric acid. It forms large red crystals, and 
has many uses in the arts. When added to a solu- 
tion of gelatine and allowed to dry, it is found that 
on exposure to light the gelatin becomes insoluble, 
and a process based on this property has been used 
to some extent in photography. As an oxidising 
agent in galvanic batteries it is very effective, 
while mixed with sulphuric acid it is used in the 
bleaching of oils. See Leather for Chrome- tanning. 

Chroimc acid and its salts are all more or l(‘es 
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poisonous, owing to tiieiv corrosive and oxidising 
action on organic tissues. 

Chromo-lithograpli. See Lithography. 
Cliroinosonie* See Cell, Heredity. 
Chromosphere. See Sun. 

Chronicle. See History. 

Chronicles. The Books of, are a revised 
edition of the history of Israel written from the 
point of view of the Priestly Code (see Biblical 
Criticism ). They cover the whole of the ground 
from patriarchal times to the fall of Jerusalem, 
though some of the periods are passed over veiy 
lightly. The writer has obviously used as his 
principal sources the Pentateuch and the books 
of Samuel and Kings The motive for this re- 
VLsion is cleai\ The absence of any reference to 
the ritual and the institutions of the Levilical 
Code in the other historical writings must have 
challenged comment, and the writer of Chronicles 
re-edits the older works, ascribing Levitical prac- 
tices and customs to the earlier peiiods. The 
additions which the chronicler makes to the narra- 
tive represent David and all the righteous kings 
of Judah as absoibed in the observance of the 
ritual of the Priestly Code — ^the Passover and other 
festivals, and more particularly in the musical 
ariangement of the temple and the organisation of 
the Levites. Another oharacteristic of Chronicles 
is the omission of incidents which seemed dis- 
ci editable to the heroes of Israel’s histo:^. The 
chronicler, too, absolutely ignores the histoiy of 
Uie northern kingdom, because he feels that after | 
the revolt the northern kingdofh had no plaoe 
in the true Israel. Originally the two hooks of 
Chronicles and Ezra and Nehemiah formed a single 
work. In theii present form Chronicles breaks ojff 
in the middle of a paragraph, which Ezra restarts 
and finishes. The date of the book cannot be 
earlier than 332 B.O., as in Nehemiah, xii. 11, 
mention is made of Jaddua, who was high-priest 
at that date. The majority of modern scholars 
think the hook was written during the period 
300-250 B.O. In the Septuagint the book is called 
‘the Paralipomena,’ i.e. the things left out. The 
most useful commentaries in English are Beimett 
{Exj>ositor's Bilile), Harvey-Jellie {Century Bible). 
The chief German authonties are Beitheau, Keil, 
and Zockler. A full discussion of the problems of 
the book will be found in Driver’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament. 

OhronogrPaiUf or Chronograph, a whimsical 
device of the later Romans, resuscitated in the 
Renaissance, by which a date is obtained by select- 
ing such letters in an inscription as are Roman 
numerals, and adding their numerical values. 
Example : 

GEORGiVS DVX bVCkIngaMI^. 

The date MDCXVVVIII (1628) is that of the 
duke’s murder. See Book {Dates). 

Chronograpli (‘time-marker’ or ‘recorder’), 
an instrument to note, within a certain fraction of a 
second, the instant when a jparticular event occurs. 
The most recent are electncal, now indispensable 
to astronomers, since the transit of a star can, by 
touching a stud, be noted to within rlvth of a 
second^ of time. The typical form of the chrono- 
gr^his a cylinder which revolves once a minute, 
and caxriee on its surface a sheet of paper divided 
all round into equal parts, indicating fractions of a 
second. K, for example, the cylinder is 30 inches 
round, it is evident that very minute subdivisions 
of time are attainable. 

A valuable application of the chronograph is for 
detenuinixm the longitude— -e.g, in trigonometiical 
surveys. Thus two observers note simultaneously 
the ti^sit of a star^ say at Vienna and Paris (and 


that without any reference to light ascension or 
declination ), and having telegi;aph as well as 
chronograph, determine veiy easily the diflerence 
of time with an accuracy never dreamt of formerly. 

Benson's chronograph, by a lever movement, 
measures intervals of time down to tenths of a 
second for use at horse-races, &c. By a special con- 
trivance the seconds hand on a horizontal dial carries 
ink, and marks the plate beneath at the instant 
when a string is pulled Another mode of recording 
the exact instant of start or finish is by having a 
paper travel under a pencil, so that when the latter 
is pressed a mark is made on or near one of the 
cross lines showing tenths or twelfths of a second. 

Other forms of the chronograph are used for 
determining the velocity of projectiles. The most 
general aiTangement consists in causing the bullet 
to pass through a series of screens ; the rupture of 
each screen breaks for a moment the continuity of an 
electric current, sets in action an electro-magnetic 
apparatus, and makes a record. See Gunpowder. 

Chronology (Gr., ‘time reckoning ’), the science 
of time, especially in regard to ( 1 ) the occurrence, 
recurrence, and succession of events, or (2) the 
duration of periods and cycles. The immense array 
of facts with which chronolo^ is occupied majr he 
distributed under two great heads — Mathematical 
or Astronomical Chronology, and Technical or* Polit- 
ical Chronology. The former deals with celestial 
phenomena, their order and the laws of their occur- 
rence and duration, events outside of man’s sphere 
or influence. The latter branch deals with the 
whole history of our race upon this planet ; and by 
the selection of certain fixed points in time called 
Epochs, refers to each of tliem the^ succession 
of social and political events occnmng in the 

E eriod immediately following it, and reckoned 
rom it, which we term its Era. As soon as the 
elements of mathematical chronology were under- 
stood, political chronology had smid ground to 
build upon, and assume a systematic form; then 
a science of history became possible. A ‘year,’ 
for example, seems now an easy and natural unit 
of time-measurement; but for long ages the only 
idea suggested by the word was that of a vague, 
intangible period. So late even as 460 B.O. we find 
Herodotus expressing duration of time by the 
phrase ‘three generations’ ( — a century) or ‘five 
generations;’ and in all languages we find ‘six 
summers’ or ‘sixty winters’ instead of so many 
years. 

In the rudimentary stage of chronology, a nation 
referred its history to the lifetime of some central 
figure, such as the king, the tribal chieftain, &c. ; 
of which custom we actually find a survival in our 
system of dating acts of parliament. The priestess 
of Juno at Argos was another instance ; and in the 
Roman and Athenian republics, where the chief- 
magistrates were chosen annually, an event was 
conveniently said^ to have occurred ‘ when Plancus 
was consul,’ or ‘in the archonship of Kallixenos.’ 
Similar to the Roman consul and the Athenian 
archon was the Assyrian Ihmc or ‘ eponym,’ from 
whose name Babylonian and Assyrian documents 
were dated far more frequently than from that of 
the reigning king. Such a chronology, however, 
could only l)e of use within narrow limits both 
of time and place; and at all the great centres 
of civilisation we find that as men’s historical 
views widened with the national growth, they 
began to invent eras, some from national or 
poutical motives, others ecclesiastical, and a few 
scientific. Progress in astronomy, such as we 
find in China and Babylonia at the dawn of 
history, w^ of notable service at this stage. To 
the Accadians of the latter country indeed both 
astronomical and political chronology owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude. The Chinese, no doubt, show a 
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time computation which is apparently prehistoric, 
and their recorded eclipse observations prove a 
chronology of at least four thousand seven hundred 
years’ duration ; but if they did adopt a year 
measurement equivalent to our Julian system 
some 2000 B.C., it is certain they have exerted no 
influence on European civilisation compared 'viith 
that of the Accadians of Babylonia, or ancient 
Chaldeans as they used to be named. Fairly 
accurate chronology in ancient Babylon begins 
with Sargon I., king of Agade, 3800 B.c. The 
earliest authentic date is that inscribed on the 
foundation stone of the temple to the sun-god at 
Sippara by Narani-Sin, son of Sargon. This was 
dug up by Nabonidus, who began to leign over 
Babylon about 554 B.c., and who says that Naram- 
Sin reigned 3200 years before his time, thus giving 
a total of 3754 years B.c. as the date of his build- 
ing of the temple. Thus by the year 4000 B.c. 
the nation had attained to considerable advance 
in literature, science, and art. Much of the 
gieatness of Babylonia, foremost in culture for 
centuries, was afterwards reflected in Assyria, who 
inherited her civilisation and learning, as in a 
lesser degree also did Israel. Berosus gives a 
list of dynasties of 120 saroi, or 432,000 years 
before the Deluge, and of eight dynasties after it, 
and Ptolemy’s canon in the Almagest gives the 
seventh dynasty in full from Nabonassar (747 B.C.) 
to Sin^ladanos ( Assur-bani-pal, 668-626). From 
about 2330 B.c. they used a regular calendar, with 
a week of seven days, and a year of twelve 
months, named after the zodiacal signs. Their 
year was of three hundred and sixty aays, which 
probably suggested that division of all circles 
into degrees which we have derived from them. 
In astronomical chronology they had cycles of 
sixty years, six hundred years, and the sar 
(=3600 years) — ^the factor sixty running through 
all their arithmetic. The grealj Babylonian work 
on astronomy and astrology was the ‘ Observations 
of Bel,’ compiled at Accad for Sargon, and trans- 
lated into Greek by Berosus. It was mostly a 
record of eclipses of the sun and moon, conjunc- 
tions and phases of Venus and Mars, the time of 
the new year, the names of the zodiacal signs and 
the divisions of the year. The famous Assyrian 
eponym canon, discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in 1862, fixes definitely for us the chronology of 
Assyria from 1330 B.C. to about 620 B.C. ; but a 
fairly accurate list of kings can be made out up 
to perhaps 1700 B.c. Thus continuing that early 
pre-Semitic civilisation, the more warlike Assyrians 
furnish many dates of importance— e.g. 720 B.C., 
Sargon conquered Arabia and Syria, levying con- 
tributions fi'om Cyprus ; 705 B.O., Sennacherib con- 
quered Phoenicia and Egypt, carrying away two 
hundred thousand Jews; 681 B.c., building of the 
great palace at Nineveh, where afterwards, during 
the golden age of the Assuan empire, ruled great 
Assur-bani-pal (long caUed Sardanapalus), the 
brilliant patron of art and letters. The discovery, 
in our time, of his national library almost com- 
pensates the literary world for the loss of that of 
Alexandria. See Babylonia, Assyria. 

To the Chaldean astronomy we owe the Saros, a 
cycle of two hundred and twenty-three lunations, 
which is still of signal importance in calculating 
eclipses. To it also is due the era of Nabonassar, 
one of the most famous in the annals of chronology, 
the basis of all the computations of Ptolemy, and 
frequently referred to both by historical and 
astronomical writers — e.g. in connection both with 
Alexander the Great and Aristotle. ^ From its 
epoch, 26th February 747 B.c., it maintained its 
ground till after the commencement of the vulgar 
era. In the Same century, singularly enough, 
occur the epochs of two other eras which, though 
119 


of less note in astronomical chronology, are much 
more familiar to historical readers — ^viz. the Greek 
era of the Olympiads, reckoned from 1st July 776 
B.C. , and the Roman era of the Founding of the City 
(A.U.C.) from 22d April 753 B.c. The public 
games at Olympia formed an essential part of 
the national life to a Greek; and thus we find 
Xenophon refer an event to the year when 
Eubotas of Gyrene won the foot-race, just as 
in some parts of England a man will be heard 
saying ‘ Ah ! that was the year Friar Tuck ’won 
the Derby ! ’ The Olympic Games were of 
unkno-wn antiquity, but the era or first Olympiad 
dates from the year when Corcebus was victor. 
Extending over a period of four years, the 
Olympiad (q.v.) was really a small cycle ; thus the 
year 729 B.C. is expressed in Greek chronology as 
the third year of the twelfth Olympiad. The 
Latin epoch, the Founding of Rome, is not so accur- 
ately known as that of the Greeks ; but the date 
assigned by Varro (753 B.c.) was accepted by 
Cicero and rliny, and has been generally adopted 
by modern historians. Cato’s date (751 B.c.) de- 
serves note, from its use both by Livy and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; 750 was that of 
Polybius. Nor must we forget that all Latin 
writers, and many Greeks also, dated an event by 
naming the Roman consuls of the year. Under 
the empire, in 312 A.D., Constantine introduced the 
cycle of fifteen years, called Indiction (q.v.), of 
which, as an official mode of computation, there 
still remained some survival in Fiance at the end 
of the 15th century. The old Roman era, however, 
as well as the Grecian, maintained some footing 
till after the birth of Christ; and the latter has 
even been traced to 440 A.D. = 304th Olympiad. 

The Greeks had the honour of inventing the 
Metonic cycle (commencing 15th July 432 B.C.) of 
235 lunations = 19 years, and also the Calippic of 
76 years. Like the Chaldean saros, both of these 
cycles were used to predict new moons, eclipses, 
&c. 

Of the Hindu or Egyptian eras there is little that 
affects the science of chronology. The antiquity of 
the Indian epics is a question purely literary ; and 
the only epochs to record here are the descent of 
the Aryans on the Punjab about 2000 B.O. ; the 
Council of 543 B.C., which inaugurated the Buddhist 
era, and that of 309 B.c., when Buddhism (q.v.) 
became the state religion. The Indian chronology 
has some afiSnity to the Chinese ; and a singular 
refinement in their mode of computing time was 
their use of the sidereal year-— i.e. reckoning by the 
return of a meridian to the same star (see Year). 
The Egyptians, on the contrary, though their year 
began with the rising of the star Sirius, called a 
year 365 days exactly, and were, therefore, compelled 
to use a cycle of 1461 years ( = 4 x 365 -i- 1 ), a most 
cumbrous adjustment, though simple. The week 
of seven days was from earliest time adopted by the 
Brahmins in India, and the ancient Egj^ptians, as 
well as by the Accad settlers of Babylonia already 
referred to. 

The Jewish chronology is unimportant except 
from its relation to religious matters, and scarcely 
affords examples of any era, since sacred chron- 
ology, as it is called, is only partially based upon 
the Pentateuch. What knowledge of astronomi- 
cal chronolo^ the Jews had was derived from 
the ancient Chaldeans through the Assyrians, and 
their calendar was mainly Egyptian. Their year, 
like that of the ancient Greeks and modem Turks, 
consisted of twelve months of alternately thirty and 
twenty-nine days (or twenty-nine and a half on an 
average— i.e. a lunation), with an intercalary month 
once m three years, and sometimes once in two. 
One peculiarity of the Jewish calendar was that 
they divided their year into six seasons— seed-time. 
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winter, cold season, harvest, summer, and hot 
season— an arrangement due probably to their 
climatic surroundings. Leaving Egypt circa 1320 
B.c. (so Bunsen, following Eratosthenes; others 
give 1330), the Jews showed some signs of national 
vigour in the 12th century B.C, on the decay of 
the Egyptian empue, and their history reached a 
shoi*t cuhnination in the reign of Solomon, When 
split into two small kingdoms they soon found 
that, although assisted by Syria and their more 
civilised neighbours the confederation of the Phoe- 
nician cities, they were of but little avail against 
the might of Assyria. By the siege of Samaria in 
721 B.C., and that of Jerusalem in 587 B.C., the 
little kingdoms of Israel and Judah were succes- 
sively overthrown, and the Jewish nation finally 
shattered. Having no national chronology, the 
Jews who returned to Palestine are found using 
the Macedonian era, which dates from 311 B.C., 
the reign of Seleucus, one of the successors of 
Alexander the Great. This they did in common 
with the Syrians and Greeks all round the Levant, 
and reckoned by it till the 15th centuiy, as some 
Arabians are said still to do. At present the Jews, 
as also the Preemasons, profess to date their 
calendar from the ‘Creation,^ 3760 years B.c. 

Sacred chronology, or that of Scripture, is an 
attempt to harmonise the succession of events 
recorded in the Old Testament, especially with 
reference to the semi-traditional or prehistoric 
period preceding the Exodus. There are three 
accounts — ^the Jewish, the^ Samaritan, and the 
Greek Septuagint — and their discrepancies, though 
referring to the samo periods and succession of 
events, are hopelessly irreconcilable. Sacred 
chronology divides all time before the birth of 
Jesus Christ into three great periods (as in the 
following table) ; and as to the first all the texts 
are at variance, while in the middle period the 
Septuagint agrees with the Samaritan, but both 
diner from the Jewish reckoning by 650 years : 


Period 

Jewish. 

Saraarit 

Septuag’t 

Adam to Noah 

1656 

1307 

2242 

Noah to Abraham 

292 

942 

942 

Abraham to Jesus Christ.. 

2044 

2044 

2044 

Creation to Incarnation. 

3992 

4293 

5228 


The three authorities, therefore, entirely disagree 
as to the total period. To complicate the confusion, 
all those results are given differently by different 
interpreters; and no less than over two hundred 
varying computations have been made as to the 
date of the creation, ranging from 3483 years to 
6984. The familiar date in English books was 
4004, following Archbishop Usher’s reckoning. 
At last it became clear through science that 
man’s duty is to strive to interpret nature, and to 
shrink from assigning any limit to her works 
as to either beginning or ending. The Newtonian 
chronology was an attempt (published posthu- 
mously be it remembered) to rectify some of the 
discrepancies in sacred and profane history, by 
combining a critical examination of authors with 
astronomical calculations. For example, the 
famous date of the Argonautic expedition was, by 
an ingenious application of the precession of the 

X * loxes, assigned by Newton to forty-three years 
the death of Solomon, or 937 B.c. (Hales), 
a date utterly inadmissible. For the expedition, 
if indeed it ever took place, must have preceded 
the sieg of Troy, which is ascribed to 1184 B.c. 

The He^ha (Hedirah) or epoch of the Moslem era 
is dated Friday, 15th July 622, the New-year’s Day 
of the Arabian year, or, as others say, from the 16th. 
The Mohammedan year being strictly lunar— from 


the primitive reckoning by months instead of years 
— the calendar req^uires several adjustments from 
time to time by means of tables arranged according 
to cycles of thirty years, of which nineteen have 
354 days and the others 355. The principal festivals 
of the Moslems are the New-year, the Hrth of the 
Prophet, the taking of Constantinople, and the 
Grand Bairam (q.v.). 

From these minor systems of chronology we at 
once pass to that of our present era, which, though 
begun as it were accidentally, unenforced by the 
authority and command of emperors, kings, or 
councils, seems destined soon to assert universal 
predominance. The Christian era ( or ‘ vulgar era ’ 
as older writers termed it ) has its epoch or point 
of departure determined by the Gregorian »ule — 
viz. : ‘ The years are denominated as years current 
from the midnight between the 31st December and 
the 1st of January immediately subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, according to the chronological 
determination of the event by Dionysius Exiguus.’ 
Now as Dionysius, the obscure author of this 
chronological scheme, lived in the beginning of 
the 6th century, there was no exact determina- 
tion of the epoch ; and it cannot therefore be 
so precisely formulated as other eras of less 
importance. It is generally agreed that the 
beginning of the era should have been fixed from 
two to nine years earlier. Another point not 
generally noted is that the correction of our 
calendar by Pope Gregory itself wanted correction ; 
because instead of ten days the papal bull should 
have enjoined an omission of twelve. His Holiness 
or some adviser proposed the Council of Nice as 
their starting-point in estimating the error already 
made, and reckoned therefore from 1st January 
325 A.D. instead of 1st January 1 A.D. The only 
wonder is that his astronomers assented. It may 
further be pointed out that the papal reformation 
itself is by no means the best that could have been 
devised ; and that long before that date, in 1079 a.d. , 
Omar Khayydm, the Persian astronomer-poet, pro- 
posed a scheme for adjusting years and days not 
only more exactly, but much more simply. Omar’s 
rule, shortly, was : ( 1 ) Intercalate a day every 
fourth year, but (2) intercalate duiing the thirty- 
third year instead of the thirty-second. By this 
scheme five thousand years must elapse before a 
further correction is made — ^viz. of one day, whereas 
by Gregory’s rule a correction of three days is 
necessary within four thousand years. In this 
connection may be noted the extremely ingenious 
mode by which the new style was adopted in 
Sweden — viz. by deciding to have no leap-years 
between 1696 and 1744. 

From the mode of fixing the epoch of the existing 
era as indicated above, it is manifest that, 
since there is no 0 A.D. and no 0 B.C., we must 
diminish the sum of the nominal years B.C. and 
A,D. by rmity to find the interval. Thus the years 
between 1st January 753 B.C. and 1st Januaiy 1947 
A.D. are not 2700 but 2699. The epoch 1st January 
1 A.D. was first, as we have seen, established by- 
measuring backwards according to the estimate of 
Dionysius Exiguus in 527 A.D. ; and when measured 
forwards from other epochs we find that our ei’a 
dates from 1st January of the fourth year of the 
194th Olympiad = 753 A.U.O. =: 4714 of* the Julian 
period. 

That brings our subject to an era, which, theo- 
retically at least, is the most important in the 
science of chronology. The epoch of our existing 
era is not well suited for technical purposes, 
as all astronomers and chronologists allow, because 
the birth of Christ is too recent an event; thus 
enhancing the difficulty of fixing the relation 
between the different systems, and of expressing 
a date or period of one era exactly in terms of 
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another. Therefore, just as Fahrenheit chose because the year 4713 B.C. is the most recent date 
for his zero a mark thirty-two degrees below when those important periods began exactly all 
freezing-point, in order to avoid negative measure- together. With the further development of techni- 
ments, so the Julian period had its epoch fixed cal chronology, and a more scientific treatment of 
to 1st January 4713 B.C., a. point of time history and ethnology, we may look for a much 
antecedent to all other epochs, in order that its mder use and appreciation of the Julian period as 
era should be a convenient standard to which all a cycle comprehending all really historic time, and 
other chronological systems can be differentially fulfilling certain, astronomical conditions of the first 
referred. Its length is 7980 Julian or Metonic importance. When the year of the Julian period 
years, the product of 28 (Solar period), 19 (Lunar is known, the corresponding date for any of the 
period), and 15 (Indiction), and thus constitutes subordinate cycles is easily found, and conversely, 
a great cycle embracing and unifying three sub- We subjoin a table for the comparison of some 
ordinate cycles which are constantly referred to ; selected dates : 


EPOCHS AND LEADING EVENTS IN CHEONOLOGY BEFERRED TO THE JULIAN PERIOD. 



Julian Peiiod 

Common Date. 


Month. 

Year 

B c. 

Babylonia already civilised under the Accadians 

Jan. 

1 

1 

4713 

Venial equinox coincident with solar perigee 

Maicli 

21 

625 

4089 

Eclipse observations recorded by Chinese astronomers 



1864 

2850 

Aryans settle m the Puiyab 



2714 

c. 2000 

Palace built in Nineveh 



3364 

1350 

Exodus of Hebrews from Baypt according to recent Egyptologists 



3394 

1320 

Temple dedicated at Jerusalem 

May 

1 

3699 

1015 

Greek era of the Olympiads 

July 

1 

3988 

77G 

Latin era of the Founding of Rome (Varronian epoch ), A.U.O. 

April 

22 

3961 

753 

Era of Nabonassar, prince of Babylon, the epoch used by Ptolemy.. . , . 

Assur-bani-pal king— golden age of Assyria 

Feb. 

26 

3967 

747 



4046 

668 

Eclipse of Thales (Herodotus), identified by modem astronomers 

May 

28 

4129 

583 

Bra of Buddha 


4171 

643 

Babylonia conquered by Cyrus 

July 


4176 

1 538 

Pericles supreme at Athens— golden age of Greece 



4270 

444 

Metonic Cycle (astronomical epoch). 

July 

15 

4282 

432 

Reformation of the calendar by Julius Caesar 

Jan. 

1 

4669 

45 

Dionysian or Christian era— epoch not proposed till 527 ad 

Jan. 

1 

4714 

A.D 

1 

Hegira, the flight of Mohammed— epoch of the Moslem era. ... 

Summer solstice coincident with solar perigee 

July 

15 

5886 

622 

June 

21 

5959 

1246 

Fall of Constantinople . . . 

May 

29 

6166 

1453 

America discovered by Columbus 

Oct 

11 

6205 

1492 

French Revolution 

July 

14 

6502 

1789 

Completion of first Julian period 

Dec. 

31 

7980 

3207 

Autumnal equinox comcident with solar pengee 

Sept. 

21 

11196 

6483 


The Julian period or cycle in its modern form was an annular eclipse of the sun passing over 
was proposed by Joseph Scaliger, but the Greeks Orkney on 5th August 1263, about one o^clock. 
of Constantinople appear to be the authors of it. Two months afterwards Haco was defeated at 
Its exact epoch is noon of 1st January 4713 B.C. Largs, and Alexander annexed the Hebrides to 
for the meridian of Alexandria, which was chosen Scotland. ‘ The ring at Ronaldsvoe was an evil 
as being that to which Ptolemy had referred the portent.’ Such verifications in chronology are de- 
era of Nabonassar already discussed. Scaliger has pendent on the testimony of contemporary writers, 
the best right to the title of father of chronology. Other valuable information has been derived from 
often given to Eratosthenes. coins, medals, monuments, and inscriptions. 

The astronomer Laplace in recent times proposed To treat adeq[uately many of the important rami- 
another universal era not so practical in its bearing fications of our subject is here impossible, and we 
on political chronology. He calculated that about have therefore only passed under review the main 
4000 years B.C. the njajor axis of the earth’s orbit features of the science as a whole. One depart- 
coincided with the line of the equinoxes, and that ment, however, of political or technical chron- 
in 1250 A.D. they were at right angles. In the ology deserves special attention from its interest to 
latter year, therefore, he proposed to fix the univer- antiquaries and lawyers as well as to historians — 
sal epoch Avhence the whole world should reckon, viz. the method of assigning events to their respec- 
the vernal equinox to be the first day of the first tive years, or fixing their dates as it is cahed, 
year, when the solar perigee coincided with the either by verifying in cases of ^ doubt, or reconcilmg 
summer solstice. W^ith Laplace’s estimate may be and correcting in cases of discrepancy, inconsist- 
compared the dates of coincidence with the solar ency, and contradiction. How, for example, can 
perigee which are tabulated above. the following dates be accounted for — ^all x>rinted in 

There are many other instances of astronomical the same month of the same year, 1705? In the 
chronology overlapping and influencing political London Gazetto of 13th Febmary is given a trans- 
chronology. Thus, Iby reckoning back we are able lation of which there is an abridgment in the 
to identify the time and place of some remarkable Edinburgh Courant of the 19th, yet the original 
eclipses, such as that of Thales (see in table passage is in the Amsterdam Gazette^ dated 22d 
above), which caused the suspension of a battle February. 

between the Medes and Persians. Another striking The first cause of such discrepancies is the difter- 
verification was by that of Larissa, the Nimroud ence of styles (see Calendar), which occasions 
of Layard. Scottish history furaishes another seeming blunders of ten, eleven, twelve, or thir- 
recent instance. We read that when King Haco teen days, according to the century. As 170 years 
sailed from Bergen with his Norse fleet to punish elapsed before England adopted the new style, the 
the king of Scotland, he put in at Ronaldsvoe in chief Roman Catholic countries being followed by 
Orkney, which was then subject to him, and that Poland (1586), Hungary (1587), Strasburg (1682), 
there the sun appeared as a thin bright ring. Six German Protestant States (1700), and Tuscany 
David Brewster found by computation that there (1749 or 1751), all in difierent yeai*s, there was 
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ample *room left for innumerable discrepancies as 
to dates. 

Besides differing in the style — i,e. Julian or 
Gregorian — two nations freq^uently began the year 
at different times. A Scottish writer assigned the 
execution of Charles I. to 1649, and his English 
contemporary to 1648, though both agreeing as to 
the month and day ; because in Scotland the year 
began with the 1st of January, as it had done since 
1600, and in England the 25th March was still New- 
year’s Day. Throughout Europe there was much 
variation in this respect, not only between one 
country and another, but even in the same country 
as between one time and another, as well as between 
its different provinces at the same time. The most 
common New-year’s Days were these four — (a) 25th 
December; {h) 25th March; (c) Easter; {d) 1st 
Januaiy. Thus England used both the first and 
second from the 6th century to 1066; the foui*th 
till 1155; then the second till the day after 31st 
December 1751, which was called 1st January 
1752. Scotland used the second till 1599, when 
the day after 31st December 1599 was called 1st 
January 1600. France under Charlemagne used 
the first, and afterwards also the third and second 
till 1563. The 25th March was originally chosen 
by Dionysius Exiguus, the author of our present 
era, as being the Annunciation — exactly nine 
months before Christmas. A survival of its use in 
England appears in the annual Treasury accounts, 
and in preserving Lady-day as a quarter-day. 

In many English documents before 2d September 
1752, owing to the delay in accepting the Gregorian 
reformation, we find a date thus, 12th February 170f 
or 1706-7, meaning 1706 if the year begin on 25th 
March, or 1707 if it begin on the 1st of January. 
This ambiguity of course only applies to days 
falling between 1st January and 24tn March. 

A third cause of error or uncertainty arose from 
dating ancient writings not only by saints’ days 
and church festivals, but by some Latin psalm or 
other portion of the service which the clergy (who 
of course were generally the clerks) associated with 
the day in question. Thus we find as a date ( 15th 
century) ‘the Wednesday next after Deiis qui 
errantihui/^^ and (in 1610) ‘the Sunday on which 
the church sings Beddite mice sunt Ccesaris Gcesan,^ 
A Scottish parliament of 1318 met at Scone ‘on 
the Sunday next after the feast of St Andrew the 
Apostle ; ’ and an English one of 1399 is only dated 
in a contemporary account by the phrase ‘on 
Monday the feast of St Faith the Vii*gin.’ 

A special complication arose from dating docu- 
ments, and especially all state papers, by the year 
of the king’s reign, as already referred to. Even in 
Rymer’s Foedera, a woi*k of the highest importance 
in English chronolo^, we find that from this cause 
many of the public papers from Richard I. to 
Edward IV. are misdated by a whole year. Our 
early sovereigns dated their reign from the corona- 
tion, and the "writers of history frequently assumed 
that every king’s succession was officially dated 
from the day of his predecessor’s death. In the 
case of popes of Rome, moreover, scarcely any 
two of them in immediate succession, until recent 
times, dated or computed on the same principle; 
and some of them vary their methods even within 
their own reigns. In this connection may be noted 
a clerical error in the Scottish records of David IL, 
where after his return from captivity every date of 
his rei^ is given one year short. Fr^uently too 
in pubEc documents, both English and Scottish, we 
re^ ‘Bang Henry,’ ‘Hing Edward,’ ‘King Robert,’ 
or ‘Kipg James, without further qualification; so 
that for purposes of chronology we must study the 
penmanship, the style and wording, the seal, and 
l^ove all the names of the persons enumerated. 
Even then the antiquary or historian is sometimes 


unable to reduce the date of an instrument or 
letter within a narrower range than fifty or even 
a hundred years. 

A reference to contemporary history will some- 
times fix the date. For example, there are two 
acts in the Scottish statute-book which are thus 
dated — one, ‘at Aberdeen in Lent next after the 
coming in Scotland of Vivian the Legate of the 
Apostolic See;’ the other, at Stirling, ‘on the 
MTonday next before the feast of St Margaret the 
Maiden next after the first coronation of Philip 
king of the French.’ From these data we can 
assign their dates as 1177 and 1130 respectively. 

B%Uiography . — Scaliger’s De Emendatione Temporum 
(1583); Usher’s Annales V. and Tesiamenti (1660) ; 
Sir 1. Newton’s Chronology Amended (1728); BAH de 
Vimfier les Bates (1818-31); Herschel’s Astronomy; 
Ideler’s Lehrhuch (1831) ; Clinton’s Fast% dec, ; Chron- 
ology of History, by Sir Harris Nicolas (1838) ; Brinck- 
mann’s Handbuch (1882) ; Woodward and Cates’s Ency- 
clopcBdia of Chronology ^872); Whitworth’s Church^ 
man^s Almanac from IWl to 2000 (1883); Brockmann’s 
System der Chronologic (1883); Janies C. Macdonald’s 
Chronologic and Calendars (1897). 

Chronometer, a time-keeper for determining 
the longitude at sea, is essentially a laige watch 
with compensated balance-wheel. See Horology. 

Chrononhotontholo^os was a burlesque by 
Henry Carey (q.v.), in which Aldeborontephosco- 
phornio and Rigdumfiinnidos were characters. 

Chronoscope, an instrument contrived by 
Sir Charles Wheatstone to measure the duration of 
certain short-lived luminous phenomena, such as 
the velocity of light, or the electric spark, of which 
the eye itself can be no judge, owing to the per- 
sistence of impredHons on the eye after the cause 
of sensation has ceased. The phenomenon is ob- 
served by reflection in a mirror in such rapid 
motion that the image of the luminous object 
would appear to describe a circular arc the length 
of which must be a measure of the duration of the 
light. The electric spark is found by this test to 
have no duration, because its image in the mirror 
is a mere point. The chronoscope has also been 
used for measuring the time of flight of projectiles. 
By means of it Foucault even determined the differ- 
ence of the velocity of light when passing through 
air and water, and thus deduced the corresponding 
indices of refraction. 

Clirildim, a town of Bohemia, 74 miles ESE. 
of Plague by rail. It manufactures sugar, beer, 
alcohol, and artificial manure, and has important 
horse-markets. Pop. 15,000, mostly Czechs. 

Cbrysalis, or Chrysalis, a term originally 
applied to the golden-coloured resting stages in the 
lue-history of many butterflies, but sometimes ex- 
tended to all forms of pupae or nymphs — ^that is, to 
the second stages in the histo^ of insects which 
undergo complete metamorphosis. It is the stage 
which results from the fasting quiescence of the 
generally active and voracious larva or caterpillar, 
and also, of course, the stage which after one or 
rarely two moults awakens into the winged insect 
or imago. During the whole or part of its often 
prolonged existence, the pupa or chrysalid is ex- 
ternally quiescent; but internally most profound 
structural changes are going on, which amount in 
many cases to a thorough reconstruction, and 
always result in the development of wings and 
sexual organs. Chrysalids vary greatly in degree 
and duration of quiescence, in habit, in the con- 
dition of their appendages, and in the develop- 
ment of external covering. The colours also vary 
greatly, and in some cases the golden or otherwise 
coloured appearance is doubtless protective. They 
are generally found hidden away in protected 
comers, or underground, or suspended from the 
leaves of plants. The completion of the internal 
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reconstruction is soon followed by a wiithing 
restlessness, in the course of which the chrysalis 
frees itself from encumbrances, and emerges 



Yarious forms of Chrysalis : 

a, orange-tip butterfly , b, black- veined white butterfly; c, swallow- 
tailed butterfly ; d, purple emperor ; e, silver-washedfritillary; 
/, Duke of Burgundy fntillary. 

into freedom and flight. Mr Poulton has made 
some exceedingly beautiful experiments on the 
effect of external surroundings on pupae, and has 
shown how gilded surroundings are associated 
^vith the appearance of gilded chrysalids. See 
Butterfly, Caterpillar, Insects, Meta- 
morphosis. 

€hrysaiider9 Friedrich (1826-1901), biog- 
rapher and editor of Handel, was boin at Lubtheen, 
in hlecklenburg-Sohwerin, and studied philosophy 
at Rostock. His edition of Handel’s works was in 
great part published by himself. 

Chrysau'themuia (Gr., 'gold-flower’), a genus 
of plants of the natural order Compositae, sub-oider 
Antheinideae, having a 
hemispherical or nearly 
flat involucre, with im- 
bricated scales, which 
are membranous at 
the margin, a naked 
receptacle, the florets 
of the disc tubular and 
hermaphrodite, those 
of the ray strap-shaped 
and female, the fruit 
destitute of pappus. 
The species of this 
genus are annuals, 
perennials, or shrubby ; 
and all have leafy 
stems. They are 
natives chiefly of the 
temperate parts of the 
Old World, a leu- 
canthemum, the Ox- 
eye, or Ox-eye Daisy, 
is abundant in fields, 
meadows, and ^&sy 
places of woods in 
Europe and North 
America. It has large 
flowers, with white 
ray and yellow disc. 
It is often a trouble- 
some weed among hay and in pastures; being 
perennial, and having a creeping brittle i*oot-stock, 
xt is not easily extirpated. It is common in Britain, 
which has another native species, C, segetum 



Yellow Chrysanthemum. 


(Corn Marigold), a frequent weed in cornfields, 
which is an annual, with large deep yellow flowers, 
which have given name to the genus. The Paris 
Daisies oi Marguerites, popular as greenhouse and 
bedding plants, are forms of <7. frutescens and <7. 
pzmiatifidum, the latter a native of Madeira, the 
former of the Canaries. The old-fashioned yellow 
and white chiysanthemum of our cottage-gardens 
is C, coronariumf a native of the south of Europe. 
C. carinatiim^ a pretty annual species from Bar- 
bary, is sometimes seen in gardens in this country 
treated as a tender annu^. The most favoured 
species, however, with gardeners of this and other 
countries are C. simnse and C. indicum. The former 
was introduced in 1764, the latter much later; 
both have increased immensely in varieties. In 
1832 there were only about forty known ; now 
they are to be reckoned by hundreds, and the 
numbers are yearly being added to. Long before 
they were known in Europe the gardeners of China 
and Japan were enthusiastic cmtivators of both; 
and the chrysanthemum gives its name in the 
latter country to the highest order of honour — 
‘The Older* of the Golden Flower.’ The colours 
are exceedingly various and beautiful, and the form 
of the flower-heads in some varieties is marked 
by the most perfect symmetry, while in others it 
assumes a medusa-like character, with numerous 
twisted thread-like florets of several inches in 
length. The circumstance that it may be had in 
flower during the late autumn months and far into 
winter, coupled with its profuse flowering quality 
and its simple cultural requirements, renders it a 
universal favourite. Cuttings are struck in Novem- 
ber, December, and January. They require no 
heat, but merely protection from frost, and till 
they strike root they must be kept in a close case 
away from draught. The soil they delight in most 
is a rich loam, with decomposed manure, a thiid 
of the latter to two -thirds of the former. They 
should he placed out of doors from May till the 
beginning of October, when they must be housed 
to protect them from frost. For kindred plants 
which have sometimes been included in the genus, 
see Feverfew, Pyrethrum. 

ChrysailtllillSy a 4th century Greek philo- 
sopher of the Neoplatonist school, was high-priest 
of Lydia. 

ChryseiSj daughter of Chryses, the priest of 
Apollo at Chryse in the Troad, was taken by the 
Greeks, and assigned to Agamemnon. His repirlse 
of her father when he came to ransom her was 
punished by a pestilence sent by Apollo, and ended 
only by her liberation, 

Clll*yselei»liantilie (Gr., from chrysos, ‘gold,’ 
and elephas, ‘ ivory’). The art of making statues 
jointly of gold and ivory was extensively practised 
amongst the Greeks. It developed out of the art 
of wood-carving, the draperies of the wooden 
figures being gilded for ornament, while the faces, 
hands, &c. were painted white. Then the un- 
covered parts of the body came to be made of 
marble, producing Acroliths ( q. v, ) ; and ultimately 
ivory was used, with gilding or gold-plating. 
The' bulk of the figure continued to be made of 
wood, or wood and clay ; thin gold plates were 
fastened over the parts intended to represent cloth- 
ing, while on the fleshy parts small plates of ivory 
were skilfully laid. The colossal works executed 
by Phidias in the time of Pericles are the most 
famous of this class, the greatest being the Athene 
on the Acropolis, which represented the goddess 
in armour, covered with a long robe, and the 
famous Olympian Zeus, executed in the same 
materials (see Colossus). The combination of 
gold and ivo^ was chiefly used in statues of the 
gods 5 hence it was regarded as blameworthy arro- 
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gance when the Macedonian kings had their family 
statues made of chryselephantine work. See 
Sculpture. 

ChrysippHS, an eminent Stoic philosopher, 
was horn al^ut 280 B.c,, at Soli in Cilicia. He 
came to Athens when still a youth, and devoted 
himself with ardour to philosophy. His principal 
master was Cleanthes, but he is said to have 
studied also under the academic teachers, Arcesi- 
laus and Lacydes. He had the reputation of being 
the keenest disputant and best logician of his age, 
so much so that people used to say : ‘ If the gods 
make use of dialectic, it can only be that of Chry- 
sippus.* Although he did not create a new system, 
and explained the physical universe like tne rest 
of his school, in morals he modified the more ex- 
treme views of the earlier Stoics. Chrysippus 
seldom wrote less than 500 lines a day, and is said 
to have composed more than 700 worKs. Of these 
but a few fragments remain, which were edited by 
Petersen in 1827. See Zeller’s great work on the 
history of Greek philosophy. 

Chrysis ( ‘ golden-wasp ’ ), a genus of hymenop- 
terous insects, type of a family Chrysidse. Their 
systematic position is not far fiom that of the 
true wasps. The French call them GuSpes dories 
(‘gilded wasps’), and they sometimes receive the 
English names of Golden-tailed and Ruby-tailed 
Flies. They delight in sunshine, and may be seen 
poised in the air — ^the motion of their wings being 
so rapid as to render the body alone visible. 

Chrysobalanese^ a sub- order of Rosacese 
(q.v.), presenting close affinities through Caes- 
alpinese to Leguminosse. The 180 species are 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub-tropical 
America and Africa. The fruit of many is eatable, 
as the Coco Plum of the West Indies {Ghryso- 
halanm Icaco), The kernels of some resemble 
sweet-almonds, notably those of Ada dtdcis, and 
other species of Guiana. A useful oil is expressed 
from the seeds of Frinsepia iMis, a spiny Hima- 
layan plant. 

Chrysoberyl (Gr., ‘golden beryl’), a gem 
almost as hard as sapphire, the finer specimens 
of which are very beautiful, particularlj’- those 
which exhibit an opalescent play of light. Lapi- 
daries sometimes call it oriental or opalescent 
chrysolite. It is of a green colour, inclining to 
yellow, semi-transparent, or almost transparent, 
and has double refraction. It occurs crystallised 
in six-sided pi'isms ; often in macles, or twin 
crystals. It is found occasionally in granite, but 
more frequently in gneiss and mica-schist ; some- 
times it occurs in sandstone or in alluvial soil 
derived from the disintegration of schistose rocks. 
Localities for its occurrence are the Ural Moun- 
tains, Ceylon, Pegu, Brazil, and Connecticut, It 
is composed of aluminate of beryllium— the alumina 
being about 80 per cent, of the whole. The chryso- 
beryl of the ancients was a different mineral, 
probably the Chrysoprase (q.v.) of the modems. 

Chrysocolla, an ore of Copper (q.v.). 
Chrysolite (Gr., ‘golden -stone’), a mineral 
composed of silicate of magnesium and iron ; of a 
fine yellowish -^’een colour, with vitreous lustre; 
transparent, and having double refraction ; in hard- 
ness, about equal to quartz; and with conchoidal 
fracture. It often crystallises in four-sided or 
jux-sided prisms, variously modified. Very fine 
specimens are brought from Egypt and from some 
parts of the East, 2 Lso from Brazil. Chrysolite is 
used by jewellers as an ornamental stone, but is 
not highly valued. Olivine^ or common chrysolite, 
is an important rock-forming mineral. It is dark 
yellowish-green in colour, and occurs generally in 
somewhat rounded grains or corroded crystals in 


some igneous rocks, such as the basalts. Occa- 
sionally large granular masses, which may have a 
rectangular outline, are met with in lavas — some 
of them weighing as much as 30 lb. 

Chrysolo'ras, Manuel, the first to transplant 
Greek literature into Italy, was horn at Constan- 
tinople in the middle of the 14th century a.d. 
About the year 1391 he -was sent by the Byzantine 
emperor, John Palmologns, to England and Italy 
to entreat assistance against the Turks, and in 
1397 he left his native land and went to Florence, 
where, as teacher of Greek literature, lie was 
highly esteemed and admired. Leonardo Bruno, 
Poggius, Philelphus, Guarinus of Verona, and 
other eminent scholars were among his pupils. He 
was afterwards employed by Pope Gregory XTI, in 
an attempt to promote a union of the Greek with 
the Roman Church, and in 1413 went with John 
XXIII. to the Council of Constance, where he died 
1415. His chief work was Erotemata^ a Greek 
grammar (Venice, 1484). — His nephew, John 
Cheysoloras, also taught Greek in Italy. 
Chrysoniela. See Colorado Beetle. 
€hrysophaiie 9 a medicament valued in the 
treatment of Psoriasis (q.v.), is derived from 
Rhubarb (q.v.) and andira, with other herbs. 

Chrysophyllum* See Star Apple, Sapo- 
taceje. 

Chrysoprase is a valuable variety of chalce- 
dony, prized more highly as a precious stone on the 
Continent than in this country. It is of a fine 
leek or apple-green colour in choice specimens, hut 
inferior ones exhibit other shades of green, and it 
is sometimes spotted with yellowish-brown. It is 
often set in a circlet of diamonds or pearls. Un- 
fortunately it is apt to lose its colour through time, 
particularly if kept in a warm place. 

Chrysops* See Cleg. 

Chrysospleiiiuiiit or Golden Saxifrage, a 
genus of Saxifragacese, comprising some forty north 
temperate species, two in Britain, with small 
apetalous yellowish -green flowers. 

Chrysostonif Dion. See Dion Chrysostomus. 
Chrys'ostom, St John (Gr. Chrysostdmos, 

‘ golden-mouthed ; ’ so named from the splendour of 
his eloquence), was horn at Antioch about 347 a.d. 
His mother, Anthusa, was a pious woman, wholly 
devoted to her son, who grew up under her loving 
instructions into an earnest, gentle, and serious 
youth, passing through, as Neander significantly 
observes, none of those wild, dark struggles with 
sinful passions which left an inefiaceahle impress 
on the soul of Augustine, and gave a sombre colour- 
ing to his whole theology. He studied oratory 
under the famous heathen rhetorician, Lihanius, 
and began the career of an advocate ; hut, soon 
dissatisfied with this, he placed himself for three 
years under the instruction of Bishop Meletius, by 
whom in his twenty-third year he was baptised 
and ordained an anagnostes or ‘Reader.’ After 
six years spent as a monk in the mountains near 
Antioch, an illness forced him to return in 380 to 
that city, where he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Meletius in 381, and presbyter by Bishop Fiavianus 
in 386. The eloquence, earnestness, and practical 
tone of his preaching excited the attention of Jews, 
heathens, and heretics, and secured for him the 
reputation of the greatest orator of the ancient 
church. In 398 the Emperor Arcadius elevated 
him to the archiepiscopate of Constantinople. 
Chrysostom immediately began to restrict the 
expenditure in which his predecessors had indulged, 
and bestowed so large a portion of his revenues on 
hospitals and other charities that he gained the 
surname of ‘John the Almoner.’ He also en- 
deavoured to reform the lives of the clergy, and 
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sent monks as missionaries into Scythia, Persia, 
Palestine, and other lands. His faitmul discharge 
of his duties, especially in reproof of vices, excited 
the enmity of the patriarch Theophilus and of 
the Empress Eudoxia, who succeeded in deposing 
and banishing him from the capital in 403. He 
was soon recalled, to be banished again in 404. 
After a short stay at Nicaea, he was removed to 
the little town of Cucusus, in the desert parts of 
the Taurus Mountains. Even here his zeal was 
not abated. He laboured for the conversion of the 
Persians and Goths in the neighbourhood, and 
wrote the seventeen letters or rather moral essays 
to Olympias, to whom he also addressed a treatise 
on the proposition — ‘ None can hurt the man who 
will not hurt himself.’ The intercession of Inno- 
cent I. of Rome and the Emperor Honorius only 
moved Arcadius to order that he should be more 
remotely banished to Pityus on the Euxine, at the 
very verge of the Eastern Roman empiie. Accord- 
ingly, the old man was made to travel on foot, and 
with his bare head exposed to a burning sun. This 
cruelty proved fatal. Chrysostom died on the way 
at Comana, in Pontus, September 14, 407 A.D., 
blessing God with his dying lips. A sect sprang 
up after his death called Johannists^ who refused 
to acknowledge his successors ; nor did they return 
to the general communion till 438, when the Arch- 
bishop Proclus prevailed on the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II. to bring back the body of the saint to 
Constantinople, wliere it was solemnly interred, 
the emperor himself publicly imploring the pardon 
of Heaven for the crime or his parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia. The Greek Church celebrates the 
festival of Chrysostom on the 13th of November ; 
the Roman, on the 27th of January. St Chry- 
sostom’s works are very numerous, and consist of 
Homilies on parts of Scripture and points of doctrine ; 
Commentaries on the whole Bible, part of which 
have perished j Epistles addressed to various 
people; Treatises on different subjects, such as 
Providence, the Priesthood, and the like; and 
Liturgies. Of these the most valuable, as well as 
the most studied, are the Homilies, which are 
rightljr held to be superior to everything of the 
kind in ancient Christian literature. Thomas 
Aquinas said he would not give in exchange those 
on St Matthew for the whole city of Paris. Here 
his exegesis is sound, practical, and very ‘ English,’ 
in Cardinal Newman’s phrase. In general he 
rejects the allegorical system of interpretation, and 
adheres to the grammatical, basing his doctrines 
and sentiments on a rational appr^ension of the 
letter of Scripture. He is, however, far from being 
a bibliolater. He recognised the presence of a 
human element in the Bible as well as a divine ; 
and, instead of attempting by forced and artificial 
hypotheses to reconcile what he thought irreconcil- 
able in Scripture statements, he frankly admitted 
the existence of contradictions, and shaped his 
theory of inspiration accordingly. But his greatest 
excellence lay in that power, sprinmng from the 
fervour and holiness of his heart, by which the 
consciences of the proud, the worldly, and the 
profligate were awakened, and all were made to 
reel the reality of the gospel message. The histo- 
rian Sozomen says of him, that he was ‘mighty 
to speak and to convince, surpassing all the orators 
of his time.’ The surname Chrysostom was first 
applied some time after his death, and is first found 
in Isidore of Seville, who died in 636. 

The best edition of St Chrysostom’s works is that 
of Bernard de Montfaucon in 13 vols. folio (Paris, 
1718-38 ; reprinted by the Abbe Migne, Paris, 1863), 
which was largely based on the splendid edition of 
-Sir Henry Savile, printed at a cost of £8000 (Eton, 
8 vols. 1613), ‘ the first work of learning on a great 
scale,’ says Hallam, ‘published in England.’ Some 


of the Homilies are translated in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. 

See the older church historians ; and cf, the moderns, 
especially Neander, both in his History and in his special 
book on St Chrysostom, translated by J. 0. Stapleton 
(1838). See also Thierry, Chrysostom et VImpSratrice 
Eudoxie (2d ed. Paris, 1874) ; Newman’s Historical 
Sketches ( 1873 ) ; books on Chrysostom by W. R "W. 
Stephens (1872), R W. Busk (1885), E. H, Chase (1887), 
Schaff (1891), Puech (Eng. trans. 1902), 

Chrysotypej a photographic process, the result 
being produced mainly by a solution of chloride of 
gold. See Photography. 

Cliub {Leuciscus cephalus), a fish of the carp 
family Cyprinidae, of the same genus with the 
roach, dace, bleak, minnow, &c. The colour is 
bluish-black on the upper parts, passing into white 
on the helty ; the cheeks and gill-covers rich golden 
yellow. The weight rareW exceeds 5 lb. It is 
plentiful in the rivers of England, and occurs in 
some of those of the south-west of Scotland, in 
Europe, and in Asia Minor. It spawns in April 
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and May, and comes into condition again by the 
end of June or early in July. It prefers rapid 
water and a clear bottom, and often hides in holes. 
Its diet is very mixed. It is not much esteemed 
for the table. The scales have been used for 
making aitificial pearl. See Pearls. The com- 
mon American chub is the Leucosomus rhotheus. 

Cllllbbf Charles, locksmith, was patentee of 
several important improvements in ‘detector’ locks, 
originally patented by his brother, Jeremiah Chubb 
of Fortsea, in 1818. He was in the hardware busi- 
ness at M^inchester and Portsea previous to his 
settlement in London, where he died, 16th May 
1846. Under his son and successor, John Chubb 
(1816-72), further patents weie taken out and 
improvements made in locks and safes, and the 
business was greatly developed. See Lock ; and 
Chubb and Ohurcher, The House of Chubb (1919). 

Cbubb, Thomas, deist, writer on religious 
questions, was born at East-Harnham near Salis- 
bury in 1679. His father, a maltster, died early ; 
consequently his children were pooily educated and 
early set to work. Thomas was first apprenticed 
to a glover in Salisbury, but his eyesight becoming 
weak, he became an assistant to a tallow-chandlei, 
in which employment he died in 1747. He had 
already contiived to pick up considerable learning, 
when the ‘ historical preface ’ to Whiston’s Primi- 
tive Christianity Revived impelled him to write his 
own tract. The Supremacy of the Father Asserted, 
which 'Whiston helped him to publish in 1715. 
Encouraged by the patronage of Sir Joseph Jekyll 
and others, he continued to write, and a quarto 
volume of his tracts, published in 1730, made his 
name known to everybody. He drifted nearei and 
nearer to deism, yet he went regularly to his parish 
church, and regarded the mission, if not the person, 
of Christ as divine. Unfortunately his learning was 
far inferior to his natural ability, and his teaching 
lacks distinctness and consistency. His principal 
works are A Discourse concerning Reason (1731), 
The True Gospel of Jesus Christ Asserted (USS), 
An Enquiry into the Ground and Foundation of 
Religion and a Discourse on Miracles {VI 

The best statement of his views is contained in his 
Posthumous WorJcs (2 vols. 1748). 
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Chubut, an Argentine territory in Patagonia, 
lying E. of the Andes, between 42® and 46® S. ; area, 
93,427 sq. m. The population, under 4000 in 1895, 
but now estimated at over 30,000, includes Welsh 
settlements in the Chubut Valley ( established 1865 ) 
and in the Andes. The climate is dry, healthy, i 
and windy. The Chubut River traverses the ter- 
ritory, receiving the Chico from Lake Musters 
in the south. Irrigation and railways are trans- 
forming the region. Wheat, barley, and alfalfa 
are grown. In recent years stock -farming has 
increased amazingly, there being rich pasture in 
the valleys. Gold is mined in the ^Andes; salt 
is^ worked, and granite. Oil-fields at Comodoro 
Rivadavia are being opened up by government, 
which is building a line thence to Lake Buenos 
Aires. Another state line from Puerto Deseado 
(in Santa Cruz territory) to Lake Nahuel Huapi 
will cross Chubut. Puerto Madryn on Nueva Bay 
is the chief port, with a railway to Trelew and 
Gaiman (60 miles) up the Chubut Valley. The 
capital, Rawson (pop. 2000), lies at the Chubut 
mouth. See Aegentina, Patagonia ; and B. R. 
Phillips, The Celtic Countries (1915). 

Obudleigb, Cape, is on the north coast of 
Labrador, at the entrance of Hudson Strait. 
Obukchis, or Tchuicchis. See Siberia. 

Cbumbi Talley9 ^ P?'SS on the trade route 
between India and Tibet, in the wedge of Tibetan 
territory between Sikkim and Bhutan. Under the 
Younghusband treaty of 1904 it was held by Britain 
pending the payment of the indemnity. 

C)blllll.blir« an Indian river, flowing 650 miles 
NE. from the v indhyan Mountains to the Jumna. 

Cbunain^ a very fine kind of quicklime made 
in India from calcined shells or from very pure 
limestone, and used for chewing with Betel (q»v.), 
and for plaster. For plaster, it is mixed with fine 
river-sand, and thoroughly beaten up with water. 

Cbuaair'f a town of India, on the right bank of 
the Ganges, 26 miles SW. of Benares. The fortress 
contains Warren Hastings’s house. Pop. 10,000. 
Cbundernagore* See Chandernagore. 
Cbunder Sen, See Brahma Samaj. 


CblUlg^-king ^9 a Chinese port in Sze-chwan, or 
the Yang-tsze, opened in 1890 ; pop. about 800,000. 

Cbupat, See Chubut. 

Cbupra, See Chapra. 

Cbuq[ilisaca 9 or Sucre, nominal capital ol 
Bolivia, stands on a mountain- closed tableland, 
8825 feet above the sea, on a small tributary of the 
Pilcomayo. It is the seat of the Supreme Court 
and of an archbishop, and has a magnificent cathe* 
dral and a small university. Owing to its mild 
climate, many of the richer miners of Potosi wintei 
here. The 24,000 inhabitants are mostly a mixture 
of Spani^ds and Quielma Indians, Chuquisaca was 
founded in 1539 on the site of an ancient Peruviar 
town of the same name, and was for a time calle<S 
Ciudad de la Plata, from the rich silver-mines ir 
the neighbouring mountains; but the Peruviar 
name signifying ‘ bridge of gold ’ was soon restored, 
The name Sucre is derived from the general who ii 
December 1824 won the last great battle for colonial 
independence at Ayacucho, and was ]^livia’s firsi 
president (1825-28), The department of Chuqui 
saca, occupies the south-eastern corner of Bolivia 
and embraces a large portion of the Gran Chaco 
Ine eastern portion, occupied by wild Indian tribes 
m low-lying and unwholesome ; the west, amom 
ot&hoot^ of the Eastern Cordilleras, is healthy 
Area, ^400 sq. m. j population, about 230,000 
The valleys are fertile. is produced at Cinti 

^ b^on, marble, and petroleun 


CbnquitOf a town of Peru, once capital of a 
province, on the west shore of Lake Titicaca : poi). 
5000. 

€bur (Fr. Coire; Ital. Coira; local Romansch, 
Queraj ancient Curia Ehcetorum), a town of 
Switzerland, coital of the Grisons, in the valley 
of the Upper Rhine, lies in a fertile plain 1940 
feet above the sea, and surrounded by high moun- 
tains. It is 80 miles SE. of Zurich by rail, and 
stands on the Plessur, a mile and a half from its 
junction with the Rhine. It is of importance as 
standing on the great road to Italy by the Spliigen 
Pass, and thus possessing a considerable transit 
trade. The bishop's palace, and the quartei around 
it, inhabited by Catholics, occupy the summit of 
an eminence, and are separated from the rest by 
walls and battlements, closed by double gates. 
Here stands the old cathedral of St Lucius, a 
Romanesque edifice dating from the 8th century. 
It contains singular old carving, paintings by 
Cranach, Holbein, and Diirer, and also, it is said, 
the bones of St Lucius, a legendary British king. 
The town-hall, the Rhsetian museum, and two Pro- 
testant churches are in the lower town. Romansch 
is still spoken in the vicinity. Chur is a great 
tourist centre ; and wine, fruit, and com are pro- 
duced by the country round. Pop. 15,000. 

Churcli 9 the whole body of Christians; the 
Christian place of worship ; the clergy ; or a sect or 
denomination of Christians. It is derived from the 
Greek IcyriaJcon, ‘belonging to the Lord,’ and that 
from hyrios, ‘ lord ; ’ the Old English form is circe, 
the Scottish hirh, the German hir^e. The Jcyriakon, 
the original name of the place of assembly, meant 
accordingly ‘the Lord’s house.’ The Christian 
Church, like every other society, must have a 
certain constitution and rules according to which its 
affairs are administered. It is disputed, however, 
among Christians, how far this constitution has 
been defined, or these rules presciibed by divine 
authority, and how far they have been left to the 
discretion of men. The form of church government 
depends primarily on the idea entertained of the 
constitution of the church. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians agree that many congregations are 
to^ be united under a common government ; but 
this, according to Episcopalians, should be more or 
less absolutely in the hands of bishops, who are 
superior to the mere pastors of congregations ; 
while according to Presbyterians it should be 
carried on by ministers and elders of these con- 
gregations meeting for this purpose on a footing 
of equality. Congregationalists, or Independents, 
place all church government in the hands of the 
members of each congregation and the office- 
bearers whom it has elected. This theory of church 
government is maintained by many Baptists and 
others who, for various reasons, assume different 
denominations. See Bishops, Presbyterianism, 
Independents, Methodists. See also State 
Religion, Church History, and articles on the 
various churches. 

Under Basilica some account is given of the 
mode in which the primitive form of the Chris- 
tian church or place of assembly originated, and 
whence it derived its characteristic features. In 
course of time the numbers of the clergy increased, 
and a complete hierarchy, with a fixed liturgical 
service, became established. The simple apse was 
now no longer sufficient, and the presbytery or 
place for the clergy was enlarged. This was effected 
in various ways, sometimes by the erection of a 
low enclosure or choir extending from the presby- 
tery or raised part in front of the apse into the 
nave. ^ This ‘ bema ’ or choir served for the accom- 
modation of the clergy and singers, and to it were 
attached on dither side two pulpits or amboneSt 
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from which the Gospels and Epistles were read to 
the worshippers assembled round the three open 
sides. Sucn an arrangement may still be seen in 
the ancient basilica of San Clemente in Rome. 

In other instances the apse is lengthened east- 
wards so as to provide additional space. An ex- 
ample of this plan occurs at 
S. Apollinare in Classe, near 
Ravenna. In the Basilican 
churches the nave remained as 
at first, a long simple hall, 
with side aisles— in which the 
congregation assembled, the 
men on one side, and the 
women on the other. Mean- 
while in the East the use of 
the dome had caused the in- 
troduction of a variety of 
plans, and in paiticular the 
form of the Greek cross, which 
p, , . was conveniently roofed by a 
c * Na e • central dome and four 

'n t. North Transept ; subsidiary domes over the four 
S T, South Transept. arms of the cross. This plan 
suggested the transept or 
portion with high roof at right angles to the nave; 
and it is easy to see how the wide space in the 
Basilican churches between the nave and apse, 
in which stood the altar, might also be enlarged 
so as to form a transept. The above is what 
actually happened in the south of France. The 
Venetian merchants introduced the above Greek 
domed design at P^rigueux, where they had repro- 
duced in the 11th century a copy or St Mark’s 
of Venice; and we find in the churches of that 
district a transept introduced from an early period, 
having several apses to the east, and side aisles like 
the nave. 

It was eai 
monasteries that 


necessary in the churches of the 
lere should be ample accommoda- 
tion for the monks in the portion of the church set 
apart for them. This probably led to the lengthen- 
ing of the choir, but in the earlier Cistercian 
churches, although the transept is introduced, there 
is no projection to the east except the central and 
side apses. But when the plan of the ‘cross’ 
church, however it may have been invented, had 
been developed, the idea speedily claimed attention, 
and its symbolical significance recommended its 
adoption. It is remaikable, however, that during 
the growth and development of the early Gothic 
style in the reign of Phuip Augustus, when most of 
the cathedrals and churches of northern France 
were rebuilt, they were almost all constructed 
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being to 
iG one important 


without transepts, the object ap 
concentrate the attention on tl 
point, the high altar. It was in the monastic churches 
that the transept was chiefly developed. 

Along with this, another feature, which had first 
been introduced in the south, was worked out and 
perfected by the northern architects— viz. the carry- 
ing of the aisle round the apse, so as to convert the 
latter from being a simple half-cylinder, roofed with 
a semi-dome, into a circular or octagonal east end, 
supported on a screen of pillars, behind which was 
the surrounding aisle, with its radiating chapels, 
while the upper part of the apse was earned up the 
full height of the choir, which it teiminated with 
a brilliant east end. Fergusson supposed that 
this ‘chevet,’ or splendid eastern termination of 
French Gothic churches, was the result of the 
absorption of a circular edifice into the church. 
There is no doubt that the church owes sever^ of 
its features to this system of absorption. Origin- 
ally the group of ecclesiastical buildings consisted 
of the church or basilica, at the west end of which 
was an atrium or open court, having a circular or 
octagonal baptistery opening from it opposite the 


door to the church. In Germany the atrium was 
roofed in and became part of the church, -while the 
western baptistery was also absorbed into the one 
chief edifice, and became the western apse so com- 
mon in that country. But it had also been cus- 
tomary to build occasional churches of a circular 
form in imitation of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jenisalem. In Germany and else- 
where a choir was added to these for the use of the 
clergy, but in France the circular church was re- 
tained by the clergy as the choir, and a nave was con- 
structed in connection with it for the people. The 
fine effect of the circular termination was tlius seen, 
and had only to be seen to be immediately adopted. 
Besides the chapels radiating from the ‘chevet,’ 
numerous others were gi’adually introduced, extend- 
ing beyond the aisles ; the height of the main struc- 
ture was increased, and great windows were in- 
serted in the clerestory, till the interior presented a 
glowing vision of lich colour and endless variety of 
pempective. 

Such was the growth of the Christian church 
during the middle ages, and such is the general 
form it still retains in Roman Catholic countries, 
notwithstanding the gieat changes of style through 
which it has passed from the 13th to the 20th 
century. Since the Reformation a new form 
of church has been introduced. The ancient tradi- 
tions were no longer held sacred hy Protestants, 
and a style of building adapted to the new 
mode of service was called for. Hence arose the 
arrangements of the numerous churches designed hy 
Sir C. Wren, Gibbs, and others during the 17th and 
18th centuries. These consist of a great hall with a 
gallery running along the two sides and west end, 
with a large window or apse at the east end. Dur- 
ing the 19tn and 20th centuries the plan of the medi- 
eval church has frequently been again resoited to, 
both in England and the United States ; but among 
Presbyterians, Independents, and many others, the 
modern plan of a hall designed with galleries so as 
to contam a numerous congregation, having the 
pulpit placed in the most prominent position, is 
still the most generally used. 

The following table shows the comparative size 
of some of the great churches of the world, giving 
in feet their total length, breadth at transept, and 
height of spire or tower or dome : 


St Peter’s, Rome 

Length 

a94 

Tjunsepfc 

500 

Spire. 

435 

Cathedral of Florence 

630 

823 

380 

Milan Cathedral 

500 

284 

400 

Cologne Cathedral 

Strasbuxg Cathedral 

445 

282 

515 

354 

. . 

474 

Antwerp Cathedral 

384 

212 

400 

Amiens Cathedral 

442 

194 

223 

Notre Dame, Paris 

400 

150 

204 

St Paul’s, London 

610 

282 

404 

St Sophia’s, Constantinople 

246 

124 

18S 

^nterhury Cathedral 

630 

235 

York Minster 

624 

222 

213 

Westminster Abbey 

Salisbury Cathedral 

600 

189 

199 

474 

229 

404 

Glasgow Cathedral 

319 


225 

St Patrick's Cathedral, New York . 

832 

174 

328 


Churches vary of course in accordance with their 
importance and size. The largest are the metro- 
poutan and cathedral churches, then the con- 
ventual, the collegiate, and the parish churches; 
but although they vaiy in magnitude and richness, 
they are all constructed on the same principles, and 
follow one idea. 

The annexed ground-plan of Durham Cathedral 
shows the various parts of one of the most perfect 
medieval structures in England, -with the names 
attached to the different portions, which will be 
described under their respective headings. See 
Aisle, Apse, Basilica, Clebestory, Triforium, 
&c. Plans, sections, or other illustrations of other 
important churches -will be found at Byzantine 
Architecture, Gothic Architecture, Lom- 
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BARD Architecture, Renaissance,^ Rhenish 
Architecture, &:c., where much additional inf or- 
mation on the developments of church building falls 
to be given. For the historical succession of the 


..... r 
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Ground-plan of Durham Cathedral. 


Bishop Andrewes, and on the Oxford movement 
( 1891 ) are also very valuable. His Bacon, Spenser, 
St Anselm, Dante, and some of his essays were le- 
printed in 1888 (5 vols. ). His Village Sermons were 
published in 1892. He died 9th 
December 1890. See Lives by his 
daughter (1894:) and Lathbury 
(1905), — He was a nephew of Sir 
Richard Church ( 1785-1873 ), 
born at Cork of Quaker parentage, 
who had become C.B. (1815) and 
K.C.H. (1815), and had been in 
the Neapolitan service, when in 
1827 he became generalissimo to 
the insurgent Greeks, He died at 
Athens. See Lives by Lane-Poole 
(1890) and E. M. Church (1895). 
uiuDiNGs Church, States of the, or 

i Papal States, stretched from 

i .N, DEANERY ^ 

had an area of 15,774 sq. m. and a 
pop. of 3,000,000. It was divided 
for administrative purposes into 
twenty districts, including the 
Com area of Rome ; six legations, 
|| among them those of Bologna 

Eind Ravenna ; and thirteen dele- 
I gations, including Ancona and 

LAit I COURT Perugia. More general divisions 

I were the Homagna, Umbria, and 

ipmssBsa I March of Ancona. The war 
fl dvrvJ popular vote of 

1860 left the pope only the Co- 
^ KITCHEN^ marca of Rome, the legation of 
Velletri, and ^ the delegations of 
Civita Vecchia, Frosinone, and 
& 1 Viterbo, 4493 sq. m. in extent, 

with a pop. of about 700,000, the 
rest being united with Italy. The 
temporal power of the popes origi- 
nated in a gift of the exarchate of 
Ravenna by Pepin to Pope Stephen 
II., and it reached its greatest 
extent under Innocent III. (1198- 

60 200 F’ 1216). The withdrawal of the 

French garrison of Rome in 1870 
led to the final downfall of the 
pope’s temporal power. See Pope, 
Italy. 


styles, see Architecture ; see also the articles Clmrcll-ale, a kind of church festival in old 
and illustrations at Amiens, Antwerp, Boston, England at Avhich ale was drunk liberally. The 
Burgos, Canterbury, Cologne, Durham, Exb- name is obviously compounded like bridal = hride-^ 
TER, Lincoln, Moscow, Peterborough, Salis- ale, $cot~ale, clerk-ale, bid-ale, «&c.^ The church-ales 
bury, Ulm, Westminster, York, &c. were usually held upon Whitsuntide, and two per- 

Churcll, Richard William, Dean of St Paula sons were chosen beforehand to preside over the 
from 1871, was horn at Lisbon, 25th April 1815. He feast, and divide out the victuals and drink volun- 
took an Oxford fii-st-class from Wadham (1836), and tarily contributed by the parishioners. Sometimes 
was elected fellow of Oriel (1838). Fi'om 1853 he the drink which had been brewed from malt given 
iield the rectory of Whatley, near Frome. In 1854 by the parishioners was sold about Whitsunday at 
he published his scholarly Essays and Reviews, the church for the support of orphans and poor, the 
His university sermons (1876-78) in a volume repair of the church, and similar objects. The 
entitled Human Life and its Conditions (1878), the pi'actice of holding church-ales with the correspond- 
senes of St Paul’s and Oxford sermons in The mg 'games was denounced by the Puritans, and is 
Gifts of GivilisaMon and the five St Paul’s ^lot overlooked in Stubbs’s Anatomie of Abuses. 

sermons forming The Discipline of the Christian Churcll Discipline {Disdplina ecclesfiastica). 
Character (1885), are profound contributions to the practice of the Cliristian Church in dealing with 
religious thought. Other works are his Life of St such of its office-bearers and members^ as have by 
Ansdm (1871), an amplification of two essays in public scandal caused hindrance to its common 
The Beginnings of the Middle Ages spiritual life. Its Scripture authority, resting on 
( 18f77 ), introduction to the series of ‘ Epoclis of such passages as Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviii. 15 { et seg . ), 
Modern History aw with a transla- is further enforced in Paul’s ^isties and in the 

^n of the De Monarchia by his only son, F. J, gospel and epistles of Jolm. Under the Decian 
Qmrcm a young man of rare promise, who died in persecution there was so much apostacy that special 
1888 j (1879), and Bacon (1884), two of the rules became fixed for the restoration of the Lapsed 

hooks in the series of ‘ English Men of Letters.’ (q. v.), which remained in force till the 5th century. 
His occasions! essays or lectures on such subjects But the great strictness with which Penance (q,.v.) 
as Mon'^gne, Bri^ny, Cassiodoms, the sacred was enforced led to the opposite extreme; it 
poetry of early neugions, the of Pascal and became customary for penitents to be restored 
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simply on their producing letters of recommenda- 
tion ( Uhellijoacis ) from persons who had confessed 
Christ. The Montanists, however, maintained 
that those who had been once excommunicated 
should pass their whole life in the status poenitentice, 
and the Novatians denied that the Church possessed 
the right to assuie the Lapsi of the forgiveness of 
sins, which only God could grant. The Donatists 
(q.v.) could not arrest the gradual secularisation 
of discipline. By the 6th century penances began 
to be commuted for certain fixed taxes. In the 
Western Church, after public penances had become 
rare, other punishments took their place, partly 
derived from the exercises of earlier asceticism, 
partly from the usages of Frankish law. The 
episcopal Missi of Charles the Great combined the 
functions of a civil and ecclesiastical court, and 
allowed chui'ch punishments to be compounded for 
monejjr. From the time of Gregoi-y the Great the 
doctime of Purgatory (q.v.) had been a dogma of 
the Church;^ and Peter Lombard and other 
scholastics built on it the theory of Indulgences 
(q.v.), which was confirmed by Clement VI. in 
1343. The extreme punishments in the middle 
ages were the Greater Excommunication (q.v.) for 
the individual, and Interdict (<3^.) for the com- 
munity. The churches of the Reformation held 
that ‘ the power of the keys ’ belonged to the whole 
Church, by which it was to be intrusted to the 
regularly called servants of the Word. They 
rejected Auricular Confession (q.v.) and the whole 
system of Satisfactions and Indulgences ; restrict- 
ing the sphere of their church discipline to mattei*s 
of social morality, and its enforcement simply to 
spiiitual admonition and partial or complete 
exclusion from the sacraments and offices of the 
Church. The Lutheran Church rejected the Greater 
Excommunication as a merely secular punishment 
with which the servants of the Church had nothing 
to do I but retained the Lesser, simply as a means 
of moral training. Though Luther and Melanchthon 
adhered firmly to the participation of the whole 
congregation in the imposition of excommunica- 
tion, yet, in consequence of the development of the 
consistorial system, it passed into the hands of the 
consistories in the different states. In the I7th 
and 18th centuries it fell gi’adually into disuse. 
The Reformed Church laid greater stress on con- 
gregational discipline. Zwin^li assigned it to the 
civil magistrate of the Christian state ; Calvin, on 
the other hand, referred it to the Presbytery (q.v.). 
In Presbyterian churches it is exercised by the 
kirk-session — an appeal lying to the presbytery, 
and from that to the synod and general assembly. 
The church disc^line provided for by the Canons of 
the Church of England has almost entirely fallen 
into disuse. 

Church History* The history of the Chris- 
tian Church includes its external history, which 
treats of the extension of the Church, and its 
relation to the state ; and internal history, which 
is concerned with the Church’s inner life, doctrine, 
worship, and constitution. With respect to time, 
the Church’s history is usually divided into three 
priods— Awceew#, Medieval, and Modem, Its 
Medieval History may be dated from its establish- 
ment in union with the new empire founded by 
Charles the Great in 800. Modem Church History 
begins with the Reformation (in the view of Roman 
Catholic historians, with the Humanistic move- 
ment, or the disco veiy of America). Each of 
these periods may be divided into two : Ancient 
Church History, at the complete victory of Chris- 
tianity over Greek heathenism under Constantine 
the Great; Medieval, at the culmination of the 
papal power under Innocent III. ; and Modem, at 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War by the Treaty 
of Westphalia. 


The first of these periods extends from Christ 
to Constantine. The beginning of the Christian 
Church dates from the departure of Jesus Christ 
from the earth and the Pentecostal effusion of the 
Holy Spirit (about 33 A.D.), the time when the 
fiist confessors of Clirist exceeded the limits of a 
private society, and began to form a public com- 
munity. Its nucleus was the first Jewish Christian 
community at Jemsalem under the ‘ pillar-apostles’ 
James, Cephas, and John. The spiritual concep- 
tion of the Messiah which the disciples had received 
from the personal influence of Jesus was sealed 
on their minds by their faith in his resurrection ; 
and their comprehension of his gospel is seen in 
the wide aims of their first missions, in their pro- 
gressive deliverance from legalism, and in the 
belief that faith is the essential element of salva- 
tion. As members were quickly added to the 
Chm*ch, especially from the Jews of the Dispersion 
(called Hellenists, because they spoke Greek), a 
beginning of its organisation was made in the 
appointment of seven deacons, including the 
H^lenist Stephen, the protomartyr of the Church. 
The elements of the piimitive faith w^ere unified 
and systematised by the Apostle Paul, the aim 
of whose life was the conversion of the whole 
world to Christ. He succeeded in emancipating 
the Gentile Christian w'orld from the ceremonm 
law, and in his three great missionary journeys 
(about 40-58 A.D.) began the evangelisation of 
Europe. The destmction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.) 
completed the deliverance of Christianity from 
Judaism, and gave the Church the consciousness of 
a world-wide mission. ^ The Judaising Christians 
were thenceforth an insignificant sect. 

The Roman empire maintained the pre-Christian 
view that there could be no worship of God apart 
from the corporate life of the state, and, when the 
early Christian Church refused to take part in the 
state worship, it became a religio illicita, and 
was proscribed and persecuted as dangerous to 
society. To the distinguished and learned Chris- 
tianity was a gloomy infatuation, to the populace 
the Chiistians’ contempt for the gods seemed the 
cause of every public calamity. The tyrannical 
caprice of Nero charged them with the burning of 
Rome (64 A.D.), and persecuted them with revolting 
cruelty. D nder Domitian Christianity was punished 
as a form of high-treason. The first regular decree 
for legal procedure against the Christians wa§ issued 
by Trajan. Under the more tolerant rule of the 
emperors from Hadrian to Marcus Aurelius (117- 
161 ), the Christian congregations were organised as 
Collegia tenuiorum { ‘poor men’s guilds’ ), or Collegia 
funeraticia (‘funeral societies’), and as such en- 
joyed a sort of legalised existence. The vast cities 
of their dead in the catacombs of this period no- 
where preserve memorials of martyrdom or peise- 
cution. The Christians had to suffer many a local 
persecution, but, apart from the temporary and 
thoughtless cruelties of Nero and Domitian — who, 
according to Tertullian, was ‘ a piece of Nero for 
cruelty’ — they had the toleration, and sometimes 
the protection, of the emperors. Ranke ascribes 
such action especially to Antoninus Pius — ‘the best- 
intentioned and most peaceable among them, and 
perhaps not without sympathy for Christianity ’ — 
whose reign he regards as the culmination of the 
Roman empire. A consequence of this tolerant 
bearing of the imperial power was the peaceful 
behaviour of the Christians, who in general rejected 
the principles of Montanus, which aimed at the sub- 
version of the state. This condition of affairs came 
to an end under Marcus Aurelius, who, no longer 
able to resist the popular outcry, suffered a perse- 
cution to take place in several provinces. 

About the middle of the 2d centuiy the Christian 
congregations in the Roman empire W'ere consoli- 
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dating themselves into a confederacy, which called 
itself th<^ ‘Great’ or ‘Catholic’ (i.e. universal) 
Church. By the middle of the 3d century the 
confederation was accomplished. The Church was 
now organised with a hierarchical^ constitution 
and an elaborately regulated worship, while the 
New Testament canon was regarded as equally 
authoritative with the Old. From 250 the emperors 
whose political aims were most akin to the tradi- 
tional policy of Rome struggled for life and death 
with the growing power. Of the times before 
Recius Origen testifies ( Contra Gelsum, iii. 8 ) ‘ few 
and very easy to count are those who have died on 
account of the Christian religion ; ’ and Lactantius 
says (i)e Morte JPersecutorumt iii. 4), ‘after the 
acts of the tyrant (Domitian) had been rescinded, 
the Church was not only restored to her pristine 
state, but shone forth much more brightly ; 
and, times following when many good emperors 
held the helm of government, she suffered no 
attacks from enemies. . . . But thereafter the 
long peace was broken. For after many years 
the accursed beast {execrahiU animal) Decius arose 
to vex the Church.’ Under Decius began the first 
universal and systematic persecution of Christi- 
anity as a part or the military and reli^ous policy 
of the state. The suffering of the Christians con- 
tinued under Gallus and valerian till 260, when 
Gallienus declared Christianity a religio licita. For 
forty years the Church had peace, and grew mightily 
on every side. Diocletian by four edicts of pro- 
gressive severity, from February 303 to March 304, 
when he decreed torture for all Christians, put forth 
a desperate effort to annihilate Christianity in the 
whole empire. At his abdication (May 305) the 
horrors of the persecution ended, except in the 
East, where they were continued without mercy by 
Maximin Daza. The victory of Constantine in 313 
delivered Christendom from this its last and most 
relentless persecutor. 

Constantine saw in the unity of the Church a new 
foundation for the unity of the empire, and placed 
Christianity on an equality with Paganism : under 
his sons it became predominant. The reaction 
under Julian ended with his death. It was the 
struggle with Gnosticism that had first led the 
Church to the remarkable development of its dog- 
matic system, which gives its characteristic stamp 
to the history of the second period of the ancient 
church. The simple baptismal confession had be- 
come transformed into a mle of faith giving fixity 
to the ecclesiastical tradition. Justin, Irenseus, 
Tertullian, and Hippolytus had been among its first 
exponents. While in the scriptures of the New 
Testament canon the Church possessed an abiding 
witness to the ‘simplicity that is in Christ,’ the rule 
of faith in the course of the 3d century had been 
built up in the forms of the Greek philosophy of 
Clement and Origen. The first church synods had 
been held in Asia Minor in connection with the 
Montanist controversy about 170; and by the 3d 
century such assemblies were common in various 
provmces of the empire. The institution of oecu- 
menical coimcils, in which only bishops were en- 
titled to vote, oiiginated with Constantine. The 
controversy with respect to the Easter festival had 
disturbed the Church for a century and a half. 
The universal practice in Asia was to observe the 
exact day of the month (the 14th Nisan), while 
the usage of Alexandria and Palestine and the 
W^t was to celebrate the Passion always on a 
Friday, and the Resurrection on a Sunday. This 
controverw was finally laid at rest by the CEcu- 
menical CJouncil of Nicaea in 325. Trinitarianism 
gained its first victory over Arianism at Nicsea by 
the combined infinence of Athanasius and Con- 
stantine, and completed its triumph at the second 
CEcumenical Council (at Coustantinople) in 381. 


After this the Church was distracted with con- 
troversies about the views of Origen (394-438), 
the Apollinarian controversy (362-381), the dis- 
putes between the schools of Antioch and Alex- 
andria (381-428), the Nestorian controversy (428- 
444), the Monophysite controversy (444-553), the 
Monobhelete controversy (633-680), and the Icono- 
clastic controversy (726-842). These discussions 
originated in the Eastern (^Jhurch, while in the 
West the theological interest centred on the great 
conflict between Augustinianism and Pelagianism 
(412-529). The tyrannical interference of the 
Eastern emperors in the controversies of the Church, 
their supremacy in the ecclesiastical councils, and 
their penal enforcement of doctrinal decrees, led 
to infinite confusion iri the relations between church 
and state, and prepared the way for the ambitious 
policy of the popes, and for the final breach between 
the churches of the East and West. 

While these age-long controversies kept the rela- 
tions of church and state continually strained, 
Paganism was steadily suppressed. Orthodox Chris- 
tianity in union with the state soothed the declining 
years of the ancient empire ; hut could not prevent 
the conquest of Rome by Alaric the Goth. Its ad- 
vance in Persia was checked by political persecution 
before the advent of Islam, which subsequently over- 
whelmed the Christianity of the East. In the West 
however, Christianity rose with renewed vigour from 
the ruins of the old empire, by the conversion of 
the Teutonic and Slavonic nations. The Teutonic 
conquerors of Gaul and Italy were Christians before 
their invasion of those countiies. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of England were heathens. A century 
and a half after their settlement Christian mission- 
aries gained a footing in the south and north, and 
within a century from the landing of Augustine the 
English kingdoms had embraced Christianity. In 
the general declension of political faith under the 
decaying Roman empire, the social power once 
held by the officials of Rome had gradually passed 
into the hands of the Christian bishops. In the 
lawlessness and disorder of the barbarian invasions, 
these representatives of the claims of moral order 
and human brotherhood were the trusted mediators 
between the conquerors and the conquered, and 
exercised a constant influence during peace and 
war. But this great authority over the new nations 
brought along with it much injury to religion. 
Discipline declined as the power and wealth of the 
clergy increased. 

The third period of the Church’s history extends 
from Charles the Great to Innocent III. ‘ At the 
commencement of the 8th century,’ says Ranke, ‘ on 
the one side Mohammedanism threatened to over- 
spread Italy and Gaul, and on the other the ancient 
idolatry of Saxony and Friesland once more forced 
its way across the Rhine. In this peril of Christian 
institutions, a youthful prince of Teutonic race, 
Charles Martel, arose as their champion.’ By his 
great victory of Tours ( 732) a final check was given 
to the advance of the Saiacens in the West, and 
Christendom and civilisation were rescued from the 
asp of Islam. The subjugation of the Saxons by 
larles the Great was the toilsome work of thirty- 
two years (772-804), and their Christianisation was 
secured by the castles, towns, mission-stations, and 
monasteries which the conqueror planted in their 
country. Under the Carlovingian kings of the 
Franks from the middle of the 8th century, the 
temporal dominion of the Papacy was founded. 
Thelegend of the ‘Donation of Constantine,’ bestow- 
ing imperial power and dignities upon the pope, 
together with the sovereignty over "^me and all 
Italy, and the countries of the West, was iaveated 
at Rome about 730, and embodied in the Pseudo- 
Isidorian decretals (about 850). It was con- 
tested by few in the middle ages, till Laurentius 
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Valla demonstrated its nntenability. For centuries 
this clumsy forgery formed one of the supports of 
the Papacy in its struggle for universal supremacy. 
The connection between the churches of the East 
and West had been alreac^ loosened by the schism 
of 484-519 during the Monophysite controversy, 
and by the iconoclastic policy of the emperois 
from Leo to Theophilos (717-842). At length the 
progressive centr^isation of the Western Church 
under the Roman see, to whose authority the 
* oecumenical bishops ’ of Constantinople could not 
submit, and in the 11th century the transfer by the 
Buloarians of their allegiance from Constantinople 
to Rome, led to a final rupture. The patriarch 
Photius already in 867 laid down the dogmatic 
basis of the Schism as consisting in the western 
deviations from the dogmas, customs, and constitu- 
tional forms of the ancient church, especially the 
addition of the ‘ filioque ’ clause to the creed of 
Nicspa and Constantinople, teaching that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds not only from the Father, but also 
from the Son. The severance was completed on 
the 16th July 1054, when the papal legates laid 
the anathema on the altar of St Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. 

The growth of Monasticism, from the beginning 
a lay movement in pursuit of the old ideal of 
Chi’istian perfection, which men felt that a 
worldly priesthood no longer represented, entered 
at first into competition with the cler^, but 
gradually became subservient to Catholic aims. In 
the East, where the contemplative life prevailed, 
the best function of the monasteries was as nurseries 
of the priesthood, while the monks of the West 
christianised Germany and Britain, cultivated 
wildernesses, preserved the classic treasures of 
antiquity, and were the diligent teachers of the 
common people. Above all the monastic orders, 
the Benedictmes can claim the glory of conspicuous 
services to Christian missions and intellectual 
culture. ‘In the 9th and 10th centuries,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘ the reign of the gospel and of the Church 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and 
Russia. . . . The admission of the barbarians into 
the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered 
Europe from the depredations by sea and land of 
the Normans, Hungarians, and Russians. The 
establishment of law and order was promoted by 
the influence of the clergy ; and the rudiments of 
art and science were introduced into the savage 
countries of the globe.’ In the West, men held 
that the Holy Roman Empire, consolidated by 
Charles and Otto the Great, was the embodiment 
of the ideal state, and that (3-od had two vicars on 
earth, the emperor in temporal things, and the 
pope in spiritual things. ‘The analogy of the 
two,’ says Bryce, ‘made them appear parts of one 
great world-movement towards unity ; the coincid- 
ence of their boundaries, which had begun before 
Constantine, lasted long enough after him to 
associate them indissolubly together, and make 
the names of Roman and Christian convert- 
ible. . . . The Holy Roman Church and the Holy 
Roman Empire are one and the same thing in two 
aspects; and Catholicism, the manciple of the 
universal Christian society, is also Romanism ; that 
is, rests upon Rome as the origin and type of its 
universality, manifesting itself in a mystic dual- 
ism which corresponds to the two natures of its 
Founder. As divine and eternal, its head is the 
pope, to 'Whom souls have been intrusted; as 
human and temporal, the emperor, commissioned to 
rule men’s bodies and acts.’ In the first half of the 
middle ages the Church believed herself to be co- 
extensive 'with the Kingdom of God, the realisation 
of the noblest ethical ideal, and her servants con- 
ceived it their highest duty to labour to make the 


whole field of human life subject to her supremacy. 
Not even the moral declension of the Papacy in 
the centuries succeeding Charles the Great, espe- 
cially during the sixty years’ so-called Pornocracy 
(904-963), could quench the ardour of the Church’s 
faith in that ideal ; and the cloister, purged and 
strengthened by successive reforms, saved the autho- 
rity of the Church by uniting in Gregory VH. the 
monastic ideal of self-renunciation with the ecclesi- 
astical ideal of the conquest of the world. 

At the great Lateran Council under Pope 
Innocent III. in 1215, the Catholic Church was at 
the zenith of its power. Innocent \vas the sun. 
and from him the princes of Christendom held their 
light in fee. The Ciusaders, thougli unable to 
hold Jerusalem, had enhanced the prestige of the 
Papacy; and Scholasticism placed its skill and 
learning at the service of the Church. TheWald- 
enses and Albigenses were to be crushed relent- 
lessly, and the Inquisition was now established for 
their permanent repression. No persecutions which 
the Church had ever suffered are to be compared for 
detei-mined cnielty with those which in this period 
she inflicted on the heretics of southern France 
and of the Netherlands. Eniperoi-s and kings 
might contend with Rome for temporal authority ; 
they were ready to decree the burning of heretics 
as much as she desired. But this unrestricted sway 
bi ought its own downfall. After the Papacy in the 
Avignon sojourn (1305-77) had become the tool 
of French policy, and after all the contrivances of 
pious fraud had been resorted to, during the Schism 
of 1378 to 1409, to fill the coffers of rival popes 
at Avignon and at Rome, the people began to lose 
faith in the holiness of the hierarchy, and the ever 
louder cry for ‘reformation of the Church in its head 
and members ’ became irresistible. The Schism of 
thirty years, during which two popes claimed the 
same divine prerogative, -was the most direct con- 
tradiction of the doctrine that had obtained in the 
Catholic Church since the time of Hildebrand, that 
the Papacy was the unifying centre of Christendom. 
The conviction gained groxmd that even its autho- 
rity was subject to that of an oecumenical council 
In the development of this idea a twofold tendency 
presented itself. One party, that of Gerson and 
D’Ailly, which prevailed at the councils of Pisa and 
Constance, regarded the council as representative 
only of the hierarchy, and, while recognising the 
Papacy as a divine institution, aimed at restricting 
the absolutism of the papal see by the co-rule of a 
spu*itual aristocracy, consisting of the bishops and 
the doctors of the universities. The other, mainly 
composed of German theologians, made the first 
attempt within the medieval Church to undermine 
the Roman Catholic conception of the Church by a 
distinction between the eccleda universalis — the 
spiritual community of^ all believers — and the 
ecclesia Romana, of which ^ the pope was head. 
The second party regarded this una catholica ecclesia 
alone as infallible, and held that the council repre- 
sented not only all classes of the hierarchy, but all 
classes of Chiistendom; and that church reform 
was a duty that fell to the secular power, not only 
the princes, but also the entire body of the laity. 
But all the resolutions of the three great re- 
forming councils were made void by the pitiful 
issue of the Council of Basel in the Concordat of 
Vienna in 1448, when the fathers of the council 
recognised Nicholas V., and received the holy 
father’s forgiveness. Thus ended the last attempt 
towards the reformation of the Church on its old 
foundations. 

At length the teaching of the Lollards and 
Hussites, the failure of the councils, and the 
shameless traffic in indulgences; the impotent 
conclusion of Scholasticism that philosophy and 
religion might both be true, though contradic- 
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tory; the new art and learning of the^ Renais- 
sance ; the awakening of the spirit of nationality ; 
and the widespread longing of the poor foi re- 
dress from the exactions of priests and nobles — 
had prepared men’s minds for that great move- 
ment in the 16th century, which issued in the 
Protestant churches and in the^ division of the 
whole of western Christendom into two hostile 
camps down to the present day. Luther, Zwiiigli, 
Melanchthon, and Calvin were its gi-eatest leaders. 
The Reformation called forth a thousand changes 
in human existence. As it passed from country to 
country in all northern Europe, it broke the cloister- 
vow, abolished celibacy, confiscated the property of 
the Church, founded secular schools for the people, 
stripped the clergy of their privileges; and the 
philanthropic duties and the tasks of civilisation, 
which for centuries had been incumbent on the 
servants of the Church, it gradually transferred to 
the state and the community. Where it triumphed, 
and even where it was successfully resisted, there 
was no sphere of life in which its influence was not 
felt. ,The communistic movement of the Anabap- 
tists, which had been developed in the midst of the 
religious perplexities of Germany, was crushed in 
the ruins of Munster in 1535, and with the death of 
‘this prodigal child of the Reformation ’passed away 
the premature political socialism of the Reformation 
period. The aims of the Papacy, all centred on its 
political interests, were wholly irreconcilable with 
the Reformers’ doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers and the sole authority of Scripture in 
matters of faith. The political and humanistic 
period of the Papacy was succeeded by a regime 
of passionate xeal, under which every nerve was 
strained to win back the territories which had 
shaken off the Roman yoke. The resolutions of 
the Cbuncil of Trent (1545-63), subscribed by 255 
prelates, separated for ever the Protestant and 
Catholic churches, and obtained in the latter the 
authority of a symbolical book. 

The Counter-Reformation, led everywhere by the 
Jesuits, and favoured in Germany by the Peace of 
Augsburg ( 1555 ), went on with great success till the 
middle of the ITth century. It began in Bavaria 
in 1563, and quickly spread over southern Germany. 
But it was in France tliat the revived Roman Catho- 
licism of the 16th century won its first gi-eat victory. 
The number of the ‘Religionnaires’ or ‘Huguenots ’ 
in France had, in 1558, amounted to 400,000. From 
the massacre at Vassy by Francois of Guise in 1562 
to the Massacre of St Bartholomew ( August 23-24, 
1572), four religious wars had lacerated France, 
and during the reign of Henry III. there were yet 
five of these desolating civil wars. The crafty see- 
saw policy of Poi>es Sixtus V., Gregory XIV., and 
Clement VIII. secured every advantage afforded by 
the vicissitudes of the conflict, and it was not till 
after Henry IV. had gone over to Roman Caioholici&m 
that the pope in 1595 recognised him as the king of 
France. Liberty of conscience was extended to the 
French Protestants by the Edict of Nantes in 1598. 
From 1555 the ecclesiastical position of each German 
territory was dependent on the religious convictions 
of its ruler, and the members of the Lutheran Church 
had political equality writh ‘ the old religion ; ’ but 
the exclusion oi the Reformed from that provision 
led to the isolation of Lutheranism from the great 
struggles of Protestantism in France, the Nether- 
lands, and England. The principle cujus regio, ejus 
rdiqio^ by which subjects should follow the con- 
fession of then* rulers, unavoidably led, in the 
political condition of Gennany in the 16th and 
17th centuries, to the breaking up of the Lutheran 
Church into a number of small national churches, 
and confosed the development of Lutheran the- 
ology with the dynastic and family interests of 
the several courts. Stability was only attained 


after the fearful struggle of the Thirty Years’ War, 
when, at the Peace of Westphalia, Catholics and 
Protestants agreed to recognise each other’s right 
to existence. The excellences of the Lutheran 
Church were the depth and power of its ascetic 
elements and its religious literature, especially its 
hymns, the noble expression of German mysticism. 
But tbe continuation and political maintenance 
of the Reformation has been mainly the work 
of the Reformed or Calvinistic churches. ‘In a 
time,’ says Hausser, ‘when, of all the creations 
to the Reformation, Europe presented nowhere 
else any solid or lasting bulwark, the little 
Genevan state of Calvin sent out year after year 
its apostles into the world, and was the most 
dreaded foe of Rome, when nowhere else was 
there any resistance to her might.’ In the 
Lutheran Church many of the Romish ceremonies 
were retained, and congregational organisation 
was neglected ; whereas in the Reformed churches 
the congregations were organised on a demociatic 
basis, that had nothing akin to the traditional 
principles of monarchical power. ‘ With the pas- 
sive resistance of Luther men could not counter- 
act the Caraffas, the Philips, and the Stuarts; 
that needed a school prepared for war to the 
knife; the only such sdiool was Calvin’s, and it 
everywhere took up the glove — ^in France, in the 
Netherlands, in Scotland, and in England.’ 
Lutheranism has been established in Scandinavia 
and the countiies along the Baltic, while the 
Reformed Church, which has throughout evinced 
a more radical character than the Lutheran, has 
especially prevailed in South Germany, Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Scotland. 

In England, Edward VI., the successor of Henry 
VIII. — ^who had been recognised by the pailiament 
in 1534 as ‘ the only supreme head in erthe of the 
Churche of England’ — ^>vith the help of Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, completed the Refoimation. 
The Common Prayer-book was introduced, and a 
confession of faith ia 42 articles drawn up as the 
standard of the church’s doctrine. After a period 
of persecution under Mary, the Anglican Cnurch 
was established under Elizabeth in the closest 
union with the state. By Elizabeth all ecclesi- 
astical disobedience was regarded as treasonable, 
and the legislation of her later years was directed 
against those who took offence at the ritual and 
the hierarchy, and were known as Nonconform- 
ists. English Puritanism (which may be dated 
from 1567, when its adherents began to separate 
fiom the Established Church) was at first only an 
opposition to the ceremonial elements which the 
Church of England still retained after its separa- 
tion from Rome. The principle of Puritanism was 
reformation through the members of the church 
itself, as opposed to reformation originating with 
the crown. It aimed at the overthiow of the 
episcopal system, and the establishment of a strict 
system of discipline in the spirit of Calvin. Under 
Charles I. the Puritans were severely persecuted, 
and many of them emigrated to America, and were 
the early settlers of New England. English 
Puritanism in alliance with Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism gained in the Great Rebellion a complete 
victory over the monarchy, J)ut in England the 
fruits of the victory fell to the Independents, who 
were the most consistent section of the party. The 
Synod of Dort in Holland (1618-19), which was 
regarded as an oecumenical council of the churches 
of the Calvinistic Reformation, had decided the 
controversy between the Arminians and Calvinists 
entirely in favour of the latter. The Westminster 
Assembly (1643-49), called by the LoDg Parlia- 
ment, drew up the confession of the Puritans, 
which is closely akin to the resolutions of Dort, 
and is stHl the standard in the churches of Scot- 
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land. Later phases of Puritanism developed a 
great variety or sects, the Baptists and the Society 
of Friends, or * Quakers,’ being the most notable. 

The Reformation in Scotland had received from 
John Knox a strictly Calvinistic stamp. The 
Protestant nobles (called the ‘Lords of tlie Con- 
gregation') entered in 1557 for the fiist time into 
a ‘ Covenant,’ and the Scotch Confession of Faith 
was ratified by the Scottish parliament in 1560. 
All the efforts of Mary, Queen of Scots, to win 
Scotland back to Roman Catholicism were fruit- 
less. The first National Covenant ‘against all 
kind of Papistry’ was signed by king and people 
in 1581, and frequently renewed. In 1592 the 
Presbyterian constitution was established. Yet 
under James 1. and his successors determined 
efforts were put forth to make the Church of 
Scotland a province of the Anglican Church. The 
obtrusion of the Liturgy in 1637 was met by the 
Solemn League and Covenant in 1638. 

During the Civil War and the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, Ind^endency increased in numbers and 
in influence. Two fanatical sections of the party, 
the ‘Fifth-Monarchy Men,’ and the ‘Levellers’ — 
who aimed at complete separation of the church 
from the state, whi^ they maintataed should pre- 
serve an attitude of religious indifference — ^were 
repressed by the iron hand of Cromwell on their at- 
tempt to establish their principles by force of arms. 
The declaration of faith and order issued by the 
Synod of the Independents in 1658 is not different 
in its doctrine from the Westminster Confession. 
After the accession of Charles II. l^iscopacy was 
re-established both in England and Scotland. On 
the 24th August 1662 two thousand ministers were 
ejected from their livings in the Church of Eng- 
land, because they refused to subscribe the second 
Act of Uniformity, which enjoined all ministers in 
England to declare their unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to the entire Book of Common Prayer. In the 
same reign, the successive Conventicle, Five Mile, 
Corporation, and Test Acts increased the civil &- 
abilities of both Nonconformists and Catholics. 
The persecutions did not cease till the Revolution, 
when the Act of Toleration in 1689 extended religi- 
ous liberty to dissenters, only requimg from them 
the payment of tithes to the Established Church. 

In the 17th century a middle party within the 
Church of England, known as the ‘Latitudi- 
narians,’ had endeavoured to exercise a mitigating 
influence on the violence of the disputes between 
the extreme Episcopalians and the rigid Puritans. 
Hales and ChiUingworth were in the first half of 
the century the leading exponents of the party, 
which later included the ‘Cambridge Platonists,’ 
Whichcote, John Smith, Cudworth, More, and 
even Simon Patrick and Tillotson. About the 
middle of the 17th century another movement 
began in England as a reaction against the 
religious extremes of the Great Rebellion. The 
principles of the English ‘ Deists ’ originated un- 
doubtedly in the reaction from the religious excesses 
of the Cromwell period, but were more largely due 
to the progress of philosophy and the historicgd and 
natural sciences. They passed over to France, 
where they found a congenial soil under Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., and, in piesence of the 
Dragonnades and the persecutions of the Protes- 
tants after the revocation of the Edict of Nai^tes in 
1685, developed into the Atheism and Materialism 
of the Encyclopedistes. These afterwards bore 
bitter fruit in the French Revolution — ‘ the relim- 
ous issue of which proved,’ says Hase, ‘not only 
the necessity of religion for a civilised people, but 
also the national indispensability of a church.’ 

In Germany the reaction from the fanatical 
violence of the Thirty Years’ War and the life- 
less orthodoxy of the 17th century took the form 


of Pietism. It began with the collegia pietatis 
founded by Spener about 1670, and the similar 
collegia philoUhlica of Francke, professor at 
the university of Halle from its foundation in 
1694. Halle became the centre whence Pietism 
spread on every side, and its influence, like 
that of Geneva under Calvin, extended to all 
the Protestant countries of Europe. The chinch 
of the Moravians, in the form in which it was 
renewed by Zinzendorf, is a daughter of Pietism, 
and the ^ founder of Methodism testified that 
Moravianism was the first medium of his own 
inspiration. Pietism, with Moravianism, which 
inwardly rests on the same foundation, is, says 
Weingarten, ‘the last fruit of that heai*t-religion, 
springing originally from Franci&canism, which 
consists in^ the closest vital fellowship of the indi- 
vidual Christian with Christ.’ It laid great weight 
on strictness of conduct, and dwelt rather on re- 
generation and sanctification than on the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of justification by faith. During the 
reign of Rationalism it appeared quiescent, but it 
revived in the 19th century, and in alliance 
with the orthodoxy which it formerly combated 
forms the predominant party in the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. 

The founders of English Methodism did not aim 
at any new doctrine or order, but only sought, like 
the German Pietists, to deepen spiritual life, and 
make it more practical and fruitful. Methodist 
societies began to be organised in 1739, after 
Wesley and whitefield had been excluded from the 

E ulpits of the Established Church. These two 
3aders separated in 1748 on the question of pre- 
destination, Wesley holding the Arminian, and 
Whitefield the Calvinistic view. Ten years after 
Wesley’s death his followers numbered 40,000, 
and in twenty years more increased to upwards of 
100,000. Wesleyan Methodism and its numerous 
offshoots have been distinguished both in this 
country and in America for their evangelistic zeal 
and their influence over the common people ; and 
their earnestness and success have been the means 
of imparting a healthful stimulus to the Church 
of England. About the end of the 18th century 
the influence of the Methodist movement extended 
into the Established Church, and issued in the 
formation of the * Evangelical party,’ which, 
centring in Cambridge, soon became ishe most 
energetic party in the Church of England. At 
Oxford, ^ich from Laud’s time had been the 
centre of the old ‘High Church’ pai-ty, began 
about 1833 the Tiactarian movement, of which the 
first impulse came from the Evangelical revival; 
while in one of its sides, at least, it was a kind 
of aesthetic outcome of the Romantic levival in 
literature and art. No fewer than 150 of the 
clergy and leading laymen connected with the 
movement followed Ward and Newman (in 1845 
and 1846) into the Roman Catholic Church, but 
the party, held together for nearly fifty years under 
the leadership of Pusey, has now fully identified 
itself with the Anglican Church as the ‘ Catholic 
Church planted in England.’ Though ‘Anglo- 
Catholicism’ has driven large numbers into the 
Roman communion, it has succeeded in doing what 
Methodism a hundred years before attempted, and 
has brought new life into the Church of England. 
It bears a close affinity to Roman Catholicism in 
ritual and doctrine, but refuses to acknowledge 
the universal supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. 
The ‘ Broad Church’ party, the third in the modem 
Church of England, traces its beginning to Cole- 
ridge, but in spirit and to a large extent also in 
teachmg, is substantially identical with the old 
Latitumnarians and the Cambridge Platonists, 
who, with great spiritual earnestness and honesty, 
maintained for ovei* a hundred yeais a large and 
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tolerant theology. The modern Broad Church The Church of Wales (with Monmouthshire) was 
pai-ty agi-ees wiSi the Evangelical or ‘ Low Church’ disestablished and disendowed in 1920. Being de- 
party in minimising the importance of apostolical taclied from the Chuich of England, it elected an 
succession and sacramental grace, and in attaching Archbishop of Wales. 

no intrinsic value to particular forms of ritual or Patronage had been abolished in Scotland in 
clerical vestments ; but unlike it demands a more 1690, but was restored under Queen Anne in 1712. 
liberal interpretation of dogmatic definitions, and The repeated protests of the General Assembly 
a greater freedom in the subscription to creeds, were disregarded, but with the gradual ascendency 
In its preaching it aims at guidance rather than of the ‘moderate’ party in the church itself weie 
conversion, frankly contradicting the prevailmg discontinued, and the dissatisfied seceded from the 
Evangelical teaching that attributes everything Establishment, forming the ‘Secession’ and ‘Re- 
to sovereign grace and emphasises the complete lief’ churches. In 1834 the Assembly passed the 
corruption of unregenerate human nature. It Veto Act, declaring that no pastor should be ‘ in- 
has throughout advocated a bolder view of the traded on any congregation contrary to the will of 
applicability to Scripture of methods of criticism the people.’ After a ten years’ conflict between 
and exegesis that have found favour in Germany, the ‘ non-intrusionist ’ and ‘ moderate ’ parties, the 
One of its earliest leaders was the famous Dr former seceded from the Established Church, and 
Arnold, who advocated the great Hooker’s theory formed the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. The 
of the identity of church and state— a kind of United Presbyterian Church arose from the union 
spiritualised Erastianism — as the only means ^ of of the Secession and Relief churches in 1847, and in 
fully carrying out the realisation of Christianity 1900 formed, by union with the Free Church, the 
on earth. It has added many illustrious names United Free Church of Scotland ; a small piotest- 
to the roll of English churchmen, among them ing section making good their claim to the name and 
Whately, Maurice, Frederick Robertson, Julius much of the property of the Free Church (q.v.). 
Hare, Kingsley, Thirlwall, and Stanley. In the United States it is a part of the constitu- 

The standard of Anglican doctrine is fixed by tion that ‘ no religious test shall ever be required 
acts of parliament in the Thirty-nine Articles of as a qualification to any office or public trust,’ 
1571, and in the Book of Common Prayer (1552, and that ‘congress shall make no law respect- 
revised in 1559 and 1661). Not till the 19th ing an establishment of religion.’ ‘This separa- 
century was the church’s close connection with tion between church and state,’ says Schaff, ‘is not 
the state loosened by a series of laws removing the a separation of the nation from Christianity. . . . 
civil and political disabilities of dissenters. The The American nation is as religious and Christian 
Church of England includes at most two-thirds as any other in the world, and shows this plainly 
(some say only one-half) of the population, and by its voluntary support of so many churches and 
possesses the whole of the ecclesiastical endow- sects ; by its beneficent societies of every kind ; by 
inents of the country. Its comprehensiveness is its church-going, and respect for the clergy, who 
altogether unexampled ; within no historic church are inferior to no class in respect and influence \ by 
in the world is to be found such divergency of its strict Sabbath-keeping, wnich has its equal only 
honest opinion. Its enormous revival of activity in Scotland ; by its zeal for home and foreign 
during the 19th century struck its roots deeper into missions ; by its reverence for the Bible ; by a veri- 
the reli^ous heart of England, and though its table flood of religious books, tracts, and periodi- 
disestablishment has often been proposed, the cals ; and by the whole tone of its public morality.’ 
Church of England is so closely; interwoven with Of Protestants, the Methodists and Baptists are 
the other institutions of the nation, and is so dear the most numerous, especially among the lower 
to the majority of the English people, that such a classes and in the southern states ; while the 
contingency must seem remote. In any event, the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episcopa- 
solidifcy and dignity of the Episcopal Church would lians have the greatest influence among the middle 
retain for it the chief place among the ecclesiastical and higher classes. In 1917 the Roman Catholics 
societies of England. Such hindrances to its effici- had 15,742,262 members; Methodists (Episcopal 
ency as pluralities and non-residence have long been and non-Episcopal), 7,165,986 ; Baptists, 7,236,650 ; 
removed, the episcopate within England has been Presbyterians, 2,257,439; Lutherans, 2,463,265 ; Con- 
largely extended, and missionary bishops appointed gregationalists,790,163; andEpiscopalians, 1,098,173. 
to organise and extend foreign missions. Such A great development of missionary zeal took 
agencies for relieving poverty and distress as sister- place in the Protestant churches of Europe and 
hoods and special missions have leaped into life, America during the 19th century, leading to a vast 
and in the Church Congresses (first, 1861) and expenditure of life and money. Among civilised 
Diocesan Conferences (first, at Ely, 1864), the door races, like the Jews, Chinese, and Hindus, the suc- 
was opened to the co-operation of laymen in church cess attained has been small compared with that 
work.^ The growing demand for greater freedom among races to which the Christian missionaries 
of action on the part of the church resulted (1852 have brought, along with the preaching of the 
and 1856) in a revival of the powers of Convocation, gospel, a vastly superior civilisation, such as the 
in abeyance since 1717. In 1867 was held the first natives of Madagascar and Polynesia. The Roman 
Lambeth Conference of prelates of the Anglican rite Catholic Church has by its colonies and conquests in 
from all regions. To give the Church of England the New World endeavoured to redress the balance 
a greater measure of spiiitual independence, par- of the Old. In South and Central America, and the 
liament in 1919 passed ^an Enabling Act, in accord- Spanish-speaking and French-speaking West Indies, 
anee with which a National Assembly was elected the population is almost exclusively Roman Catlio- 
in 1920 to legislate for the church. There are lie; while in British North America the propor- 
tume hou^s— of bishops, of clergy, and. of laity. tion of Roman Catholics is 39 per cent. , and in 
James L gave the whole ecclesiastical endow- Australia and Polynesia about 16 per cent. The 
ment m Irel^d into the hands of the Anglican largest and most important missionary institute of 
^ 1 1 ® Ljsh branch of the Anglican Church, the Roman Catholic Church is the Propaganda, 

which only embraced one-eighth pai*t of the popu- founded by Gregory XV. in 1622. The missions 
Jatem, di^tablished and disendowed in 1871 of the Benedictines, Cistercians, Premonstraten- 
X? census of sians, and especially of the mendicant orders, who 

ml the CatlM)Ii^ c| Ireland numbered 3,242,670 ; penetrated Af lica and North and South America, 
^6,611? Pi’esbyterians, 440,525; were from the 16l;h and 17th centuries almost 
Methodists, 62,382; others, 68,031. eclipsed by those of the Jesuits. In the East and 
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West Indies, Japan, China, and Abyssinia, they 
have won oyer thousands to their society and 
church. While Protestant missions have aimed at 
saving individual souls, the Roman Catholics have 
used every possible means to effect conveisions, and 
have counted their conveits in crowds. Their con- 
stant policy has been to ingraft Catholic ideas and 
usages on traditional prejudices and customs. In 
India they commended themselves to the great 
as Christian Brahmins and to the poor as apostles ! 
of freedom ; in Japan they sided with the native 
nobility against the luxurious priestly class ; in 
China they made their way to favour througli geo- 
metry and astrology ; in Spanish South America 
they took the oppressed natives under their pro- 
tection, contended against slavery, and founded in 
Paraguay a socialistic theocracy of their own. 

Ever since the Reformation the Roman Catholic 
Church had been growing more and more ultia- 
montane, and this tendency became most marked 
in the second half of the 19th century, largely 
through the increasing influence of the Jesuits. 
That order, suppressed in Portugal (1759), in 
Prance (1764), in Spain and Naples (1767), in 
Parma (1768), and by the bull ‘Dominus ac Ee- 
demptor Noster’ of Clement XIV. in 1773, was 
restored by Pius VII. in 1814. The golden days of 
the Jesuits were under Pius IX. (1846-78), who 
gradually passed entirely under their influence. 
The Jesuit generals, Father Roothaan (1829-53) 
and Father Beckx (1853-84), called the ‘black 
popes,’ reigned in Rome side by side with the 
‘ wliite pope,’ Pius IX. The dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception, which the Jesuits maintained 
against the iuominicans, was promulgated by the 
pope in 1854, and ten years later the Emyclica and 
^yllahtis proclaimed to the world that the politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical theories of Jesuitism were 
accepted by the holy see. The Jesuits acquired 
considerable influence in France under Napoleon 
III., but were expelled in 1880. In Italy, since 
the downfall of the pope’s temporal power ( 1871 ), 
they are restricted to Rome, and they w^ere excluded 
from Spain and Mexico ( 1868 ), from Germany ( 1872 ). 

The famous canon expressed by Vincent of Leri- 
num in 434 : ‘ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est,’ has been the formal principle 
of Catholicism throughout its history. At first it 
fell to the bishops in the synods to decide whether 
any particular doctrine bore these three marks of 
Catholicity. Sometimes one synod set aside the 
resolutions of another, and even at the oecumenical 
councils the whole Church was never represented in 
the same proportions. The supreme authority of the 
pope was the only means to secure absolute unity, 
and neither the defenders of the ‘ episcopal sys- 
tem ’ at the medieval councils nor the Gallicanism 
of the French clergy ( set forth in their declaration 
of 1682) were able to interpose an effective resist- 
ance. To secure the Papacy from all such opposi- 
tion in future, the Jesuits persuaded Pope Pius IX. 
to have it decreed by the Vatican council that only 
the pope is the infallible head of the Church. 
Leo xni. has set his seal upon the work of Pius IX. 
by restoring, in 1886, to the order of the Jesuits all 
the privileges it enjoyed before its dissolution. 
The ancient conflict between emperor and pope, 
revived in the ‘Kulturkampf,’ ended (1883-86) in 
a victory for the Papacy, by the withdrawal of the 
‘ May Laws ’ and the reversal of the German eccle- 
siastical policy pursued since 1872. 

To-day Roman Catholics are reckoned at about 
270 millions ; members of the Orthodox churches 
at 120 millions ; Protestants at about 170 millions ; 
while non-Christians number about 1000 millions. 

The primoury sources of Church History are : ( 1 ) 
Original documents, such as the records and decrees 
of church councils ; the official publications of 
120 


bishops and popes (pastoral epistles, bulls, briefs, 
decretals, and constitutions ) ; laws relating to 
ecclesiastical affairs, issued by sovereigns, <3ian- 
cellors, or parliaments ; liturgies and service-books, 
rules of religious orders, symbolical books and 
confessions of faith, sermons and treatises of 
theologians and ecclesiastical leaders, journals 
and reports of eye-witnesses, and letters of con- 
temporaries eminent in church or state, (2) 
Monuments, such as ecclesiastical buildings, pic- 
tui*es, sculptures, inscriptions, vessels, &c. Among 
secondary sources are calendaries, martyrologies, 
and necrologies; traditions, annals, and chronicles 
— all requiring to be sifted by criticism, the farther 
their date from the period to which they refer. 

The earliest church historian whose wiiting is 
extant is Eusebius of Coesarea, who made use of 
the earlier works of Hegesippus (about 150 A.D.) 
and Julius Africauus (3d century). The history 
of Eusebius, extending to 324 A. D., was continued 
by Socrates to 439, Sozomen to 423, Theodoiet 
to 428, PliRostorgius to 425, Theodoie to 527, 
and Evagiius to 594. The chronicle of Eutychius 
of Alexandria, written in Arabic, comes down to 
937. Nicephorus Callisti (1330) closes the series of 
the Gieek church historians. The Byzantine civil 
historians from 500 to 1500 contain valuable 
materials for chuich history. The earliest Latin 
historians of. the Church were Rufinus, who wu-ote 
a translation of Eusebius, and brought it do^\Ti 
to 395; Sulpicius Severus, ‘the Christian Sallust,’ 
extending to 400 ; Orosius to 416 ; Cassiodoms, 
who combined Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret 
into a text-book, the famous Histona Ecclesiastica 
tripartita, which was the standard down to the 
Reformation ; and Jerome, whose translation of 
Eusebius, and continuation to 378, was followed 
by the chroniclers Prosper of Aquitaine, Idaciiis, 
and Marcellinus. Of medieval writers of special 
histories the most notable are Jornandes (550) ; 
Gregory of Tours (540-595), who w’rote the 
chronicles of the French Church in the 6th and 
6th centuries ; Bede, the father of English chuich 
history, which he narrated to the year 731 ; Paul 
the deacon ( 760 ), author of a history of the Lom- 
bards; and Adam of Bremen, the chief authority 
on the northern churches from 788 to 1072. The 
Dialogus Miraculorum of Csesarius of Heisterbach 
throws great light on his own age (first half of 
13th century). Besides the Liber Pontificalis, a 
history of the popes to 885, which was probably 
the work of various authom, general church history 
was written by Anastasius of Rome and Haymo 
of Halberstadt in the 9th century, by the Norman 
monk Ordericus Vitalis, and the cardinals Petrus 
Pisanus, Pandulf, and Boso in the 12th century ; 
in the 13th, by Martinus Polonus, whose Chronica 
sum/moriim Pontificum Imperatorumque was the 
most popular history-book of the middle ages ; in 
the 14th, by Ptolemy of Lucca ; and in the 15th, 
by Antoninus of Florence, whose work comes dowm 
to 1459. Laurentius Valla’s attack on the legend 
of the ‘ Donation of Constantine ’ appeared in 1440. 

The Reformation, at first more productive in 
exegesis than in history, awoke to the necessity of 
justifying itself by the Church’s development in 
the past, as well as by the statements of Scrip- 
ture. After the Peace of Augsburg, a society of 
Lutheran theologians at Magdeburg, headed by 
Matthias Flacius(Illyricus), compiled a comprehen- 
sive history, arranged in 13 folio vols., each em- 
bracing a centurj''. The Magdeburg Centuries was 
answered by the Annals oi Caesar Baronius, in 
12 folio vols., which was followed by the histories 
of Hottinger, Smnheim, and Samuel and Jaques 
Basnage in the Kefoimed Church, and of Pagi, a 
Franciscan monk, who also criticised Baronius. 
The history of the Council of Trent was -sviitten 
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bv Sarpi and Pallavicino. Church histo^ was 
afterwards cultivated in the Roman Catholic Church 
chiefly by the Benedictines of St Maur and the 
Oratorians in France. Alexander Natalis, Fleuiy, 
Bossuet, and the Jans#»nist Tillemont, were the 
most celebrated writers. Protestant historians had 
been for nearly a century employed in polemical 
writing, and the compilation of dry summaries of 
events and dates, when Georg Calixtus gave a new 
impulse to the study by a series of dissertations 
urging the value of unprejudiced investigation. 
The mystic Gottfried Arnold maintained the right 
of heretics against the Church in his ^ Impartiar 
History (1699), and was answered by Weismann, 
George and Fianz Walch, and S. J. Baumgarten. 
From the 16th century down to the 18th the Church 
of England was ably vindicated in the light of 
history by Jewel, Hooker, Pearson, Beveridge, 
Cave, and Bingham. Strype’s Annals and Ecclesi- 
astical Memorials, and Neal’s History of the 
Puritans, are the authorities for the Reforma- 
tion and the Puritan movement in England. 
Of the other English writers of church history 
down to the present century, the chief names are 
those of the martyrologist Foxe and Archbishop 
Parker in the 16th century ; Usher, Fuller, Dugdale, 
and Burnet in the 17th; and Jeremy Collier, 
Echard, Calamy, Bower, Lardner, and Milner in 
the 18th. Knox’s ( 1586 ) is the authority 

for the Reformation in Scotland. Scottish church 
history was written in the 17th century by Row, I 
Spottiswood, and Calderwood ; and in the 18th by i 
Defoe and Wodrow. Mosheim was the first to 
establish the study of ecclesiastical history on a 
scientific basis, and the sceptical Semler, though, 
according to Hase, ‘without aU style and feeling 
for the peculiar conditions of antiquity,’ founded 
the criticism of the sources. The huge work of 
Schrockh, in 35 vols., begins the so-called ‘prag- 
matical ’ school of church historians, which laboured 
to collect external facts and relate them to their 
causes, and was also represented by Spittler, the 
elder Henke, Staudlin, and Planck. In the early 
part of the 19th century, Ernst Christian Schmidt, 
in 6 vols., presented an impartial statement of 
facts. Gieseler produced a masterpiece of scientific 
investigation, with the most valuable extracts from 
the sources accompanying the text, a method which 
had been previously employed by Danz, and was 
also cultivated by Niedner. In modern Protes- 
tant church history the greatest work is that of 
Neander, which, in contrast with the pragmatical 
histories, dwells mainly on the inner devmopment 
of the Church in doctrine, worship, and rehgious 
life. He has been followed by Jacobi and Hagen- 
bach. Among academic treatises on church his- 
tory the most notable are those of Guericke, H. 
Schmid, Lindner, and Kurtz, all from the Lutheran 
point of view ; those of Herzog and Ebrard in the 
Reformed Church ; and the very able and interest- 
ing lectm*es of Hase, Hasse, and Rothe. Recent 
church historj^ dates from F. C. Baur, who in 
s^arate treatises covered the whole field. The 
effect of his work on the first three centuries has 
been to turn the attention of many writers for 
more than a generation to the study of the early 
church. The contention of Baur, and his disciples 
Schwegler and Zeller, which represented the original 
apostles of Christ as persistently struggling for 
the perpetuity of ‘Petnnism’ against Paulinism, 
and mterpreted the New Testament to prove tins 
theory, hjw been considerably discredited by the 
mvestagations of Ritschl, Weiszacker, Lechler, 
Hama^, Weiss, and De Pressens^. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the study of 
church history has been pursued with great energy. 
The Acta jSotnctonm of the Bollandists, begun in 
the lyth century, hove reached their 63d volume. 


Of the councils, the chief collection is that of 
Mansi, in 31 vols., and history that of Hefele in 7 
vols. In the earlier part of the 19th century the chief 
writers in Germany were Count Stolberg (whose 
work in 15 vols., extending to 430 A.D., has been 
brought down to 1300 in other 17 vols. by Kerz), 
Katercamp, and Mohler, who was the first of a new 
school of thoroughly scientific historians, to which 
Ritter, Locherer, Dellinger, Alzog, Kraus, and 
Pastor belong, while the works of Hergenioiher 
and of Bruck have a strong ultramontane bias. 

English writers on general church history are 
still largely dependent on the labours of German 
scholars. There is no English church history 
worthy of a place beside the works of Neander, 
Gieseler, and Hagenbach. 

Of other 19th-century writers may be mentioned 
Hinds, Burton, Kaye, T. Price, Marsden, Lathbury, 
Hardwick, Maurice, Blunt, Milman, Hoolc, Newman, 
Stanley, Creighton, Robertson, Wordsworth, Abbey 
and Overton, Haddan and Stubbs, Perry, and 
Stoughton in England ; Cook,M‘Crie, Hether'ington, 
Welsh, Lee, Grub, Tulloch, Skene, and Cunningham 
in Scotland ; Reeves and Killen in Ireland ; Schaff, 
Allen, and Fisher in America; Gfroier, Ranke, 
Heppe, Henke, Overbeck, Hausrath, Keim, Hiiusser, 
Kahnis, Schiirer, Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Langen, 
Moeller, and Holtzmann in Germany; and Bun- 
gener, Capefigue, Montalembert, Aube, D’Aubign6, 
Renan, De Broglie, Michaud, and Chastel m Fiance. 
For works on his life, see the aiticle Jesus. 

For bibliography, see Hagenbach’s Bncyclopadie (llth 
ed. by Kautsch, 12th by Reischle, reconstructed by Crooks 
and Hurst, New York) ; and for Roman Catholic theology, 
Hurter’s Nomenclator (1871-86) ; also Wemgarten, ZefLt- 
tafeln und ITeberhlicke der Kirchengesckichte (5th ed. 
1897); F. C. Baur, Pie Epochen der Eirchlichen &€• 
scMcktsschreibung (Tiib. 1852) ; Ter Haar, Pe Historio- 
graphie der Kerkgeschiedenis (1871); Wattenbach’s 
Peutschlands GescMchtsquellen im Mittelalter (7th ed. 
1904); relevant articles in Hauck-Herzog (3d ed. 1896- 
1909 ), Hastings's Encyclopcedia of Beligion and Ethics 
(1908 et seq.) and Dictionary of Apostolic Christianity 
(1913 et seq), and The Catholic Encyclopcedia (1907- 
1916) ; the references in the various works of the Abbe 
Duchesne; also the various articles in this work on 
the subjects mentioned in the. preceding pages, and 
especially to the following : 

Albigenses Confessions. Independents. Protestantism. 

Aquinas. Councils. Jesuits Reformation 

Arms Creeds. Jesus. Religion 

Armmius. Crusades. Ivnox. Rom Oath Ch. 

Athanasius. England, Lord’s Supper. Russia 

Augustine. Church of. Luther. Sacraments 

Baptism. Friends, Methodists. Saints. 

Bishop. Society of. Missions. Scholasticism. 

Calvin. Galilean Oh. Monachism. Scotland 

Canonisation Gno'>ticism. Moravians. Swedenborg. 

Celibacy. Greek Church. Nestorius. Unitaiiaiis 

Christianity. Huguenots. Pope. Waldenses 

Christ. Huss. Presbyterianism. Wycliflfe. 

€hiirc]iill9 Charles, satiiist, was born in 
Westminster in 1731. After leaving Westminster 
School, where he was contemporary with Colman, 
Robert Lloyd, Cowper, and Warren Hastings, he 
did not enter Oxford or Cambridge, being appar- 
ently disqualified by an imprudent Fleet marriage 
at seventeen. In 1756 he was ordained priest, 
‘through need, not choice,’ and at his father’s death 
in 1758 he was appointed to the curacy and lecture- 
ship of St Johtfs, Westminster, the poor emolu- 
ments of which office he strove to eke out with 
teaching. But he was hopelessly improvident and 
already dissipated ; accordmgly, after a bankruptcy 
of but five shillings in the pound — and that paid 
only by the aid of Robert Lloyd’s father— a formal 
separation from his wife, and a course of unclerical 
indecorum and dissipation that called forth the 
remonstrances of his dean and the protests of his 
parishioners, he slipped his neck from the orders 
which he wore so awkwardly, and cast hiniseif 
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entirely upon the town (January 1763). His 
Bosciak, published in 1761, had already made liim 
famous and a terror to all the actors of the time. 
The poem was modelled on Dryden, and had real 
talent and vigour, as well as scuiiilous and unspar- 
ing personality to commend it. Later in the same 
year, in The Apology^ he made a savage onslaught 
on his critics, and paiticularly Smollett. Night 
(1762), a long poetical epistle addressed to Lloyd, 
and suggested by Day, Armstrong’s somewhat un- 
welcome poetical epistle to ‘gay Wilkes,’ contained 
some nervous lines, but was on the whole a poor 
production marred by an impudent bravado of 
honesty, as if it were some justification of mis- 
conduct to make a candid avowal of it. The Ghost 
(1762) is an incoherent and tiresome poem of over 
four thousand lines in octosyllabic metre, only 
remembered now for the attempt to satirise Dr 
Johnson as ‘Don Pomposo’ on occasion of the 
Cock Lane ghost-story, and the much more war- 
rantable ridicule cast upon Whitehead the laureate. 
Churchill next helped Wilkes in the North Briton, 
and heaped timeous ridicule upon the Scotch in 
The Prophecy of Famine (1763), an admirable 
satire, bright with wit sharpened into stinmng 
verse — undoubtedly his best work. ‘ It is indeed 
falsely applied to Scotland, but on that account 
may be allowed a greater share of invention,’ says 
Boswell, with characteristically WTong-foot-fore- 
most but whimsically ingenious reasoning. Later 
in the same year appeared Chui-chill’s Epistle to 
Hogarth, for which the great caricaturist paid 
the poet by gibbeting him to all future time as a 
bear in toi*n clerical bands and ruffies, with a pot 
of porter, and a club inscribed ‘ Lies and North i 
Biitons.’ Other works of ChurchiH’s were The \ 
Dmllist, an onslaught on Wilkes’ assailants in the 
House of Lords; The Av.thor, which pleased the 
critics and even Horace Walpole ; The Conference, 
interesting especially for one redeeming feature 
—a singidarly toucning and true conre&sion of 
remorse for the seduction (but not desertion) of 
a Westminster tradesman’s daughter; Gotham, a 
long and ambitious exposition of his political 
ideas ; The Candidate, a splendid attack on Sand- 
wich; The Farewell, The Times, and Independ- 
ence, the last containing an interestingly unflat- 
tering portrait of the poet by his own pen, in 
which he laughs at his burly frame and rolling 
gait — ‘much like a porpoise just before a storm.’ 
Meantime the satirist had prospered and gained 
enough not only to pay off* all his old debts, but 
to help others, for no man was ever more faith- 
ful and unreserved in love towards his friends 
than this sinning and repenting modigal. In the 
October of 1764 he crossed to Boulogne to see 
Wilkes, Avas seized suddenly Avith a fever, and 
died on 4th November. Just before the end he 
sat up in bed to bequeath annuities of £60 to 
his vdfe and £50 to his mistress, for which, how- 
ever, there proved to be no funds. His body was 
buried at Dover, and on a slab above his gi'ave Avas 
inscribed with less than dubious truth the line 
from his poem The Candidate : ‘ Life to the last 
enjoyed, here Churchill lies. ’ Fifty-four years later 
Byron, leaving England for the last time, stood 
beside his tomb, his mind filled Avith reflections on 
‘the Glory and the Nothing of a Name,’ which he 
shaped into a poem scarce worthy of its theme. 

Churchill left two unfinished sathes — The J oitr- 
ney, brojjjien off at a line of sadly ominous signifi- 
cance : ‘I on my journey all alone proceed ; ’ and 
the severe and masterly Dedication to the arrogant 
Warburton. His satires are for the most part Tong 
^nce forgotten. He had a happy knack of turning 
(l^troiig and honest thought into nervous verse. At 
the same time he lacked the chief essentials of true 
satire, a real insight into tlie heart of man and that 


rarest power of happy exaggeration, of pie‘>ervrng 
likeness in unlikeness and verisimilitude in dis- 
tortion. A fatal volubility in ihyrning, a kind of 
boisterous but unequal energy, and an instinctive 
hatred of wrong, manly and honest, altliough often 
scaice to be distinguished fiom the mere leflex 
reaction of natural spleen and obstinacy, combined 
to make him the hero of the hour and its ephemeral 
interests, but was not equipment enough for a Dry- 
den, a Juvenal, or even a Butlei. See Forster, 
EasaysfYoX. ii. 1858); Southey, Life of Cowper ; 
Putsclii, CJmrchill, sein Lehen und seme WerLe 
(Vienna, 1909). 

OliiircMlli, Lord Randolph Henry Spencer, 
third son of the seventh Duke of Marlborough, was 
born on February 13, 1849, and educated at Eton 
and Merton College, Oxford. Lord Randolph Avas 
first leturned for Woodstock in 1874 ; but it was 
not until after the geneial election of 1880 that he 
became prominent in politics, Avhen he appeared 
as the leader of a guerilla band of ConservatiA^es 
kiiGAA’-n as the^ ‘ Fourth Party.’ He Avas frequently 
in collision AAuth his leaders on questions ot party 
organisation and the conduct of the Opposition; 
but liis Arigorous attacks on Mr Gladstone’s policy, 
both foreign and domestic, were of unquestionable 
value to the Conservative cause. ToAvaids the end 
of Mr Gladstone’s ministry Lord Randolph began 
to have a considerable following among the younger 
Conservatives, who regarded him as the future 
leader of the Tory Demociacy. After a plucky 
attempt to defeat Mr Bright at Birmingham in 
1885, Lord Randolph Avas returned for South 
Paddington. He was Secretary for India in Lord 
Salisbury’s first ministry (June 1885 — January 
1886). Fiom July to December 1886 he AA^as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leadei of the 
House of Commons, Avhen he resigned. Re-elected 
in 1892, after a tour in South Africa, he lemaiued 
a leader of the Conservative party till his death 
in 1895. See a monograph by Rosebery (1906), 
and a Life (1908) by his son, Winston Leonard 
Spencer Churchill (b. 1874), Avho fought Avith 
I distinction in South Africa, AViote of his experiences, 
published a nOA^el [Savrola], and, entering parlia- 
ment as Conservative for Oldham in 1900, became 
a keen critic of the government. In^ 1905 he was 
made Under-secretary for the Colonies in the Liberal 
ministry, in 1908 President of the Board of Trade, 
in 1910 Home Secretary, in 1911 First Lord, in 
1918 Secretary for War and Air, in 1921 for the 
Colonies. In the Great War he AA-as at Antwerp 
and in France. He Avas responsible for the Dardan- 
elles expedition and intervention in Russia. He 
resigned Avith Mr Lloyd George and Avas defeated 
at Dundee in 1922, in 1924 at ^Vestminster. He 
rejoined the Unionist party, and Avas returned for 
Epping in October 1924. Thereafter he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the BaldAvin 
administration. See his apologia. The World 
Oim (1923-24). 

Churchill River^ of Canada, rises betAveen 
the north branch of the SaskatcheAvan and the 
Athabaska, and ffoAVs NE. for nearly 1000 miles. 
KnoAvn at first as the Beaver, it finally enters 
Hudson Bay, near Fort Churchill. 

Churching of Women, a religious usage 
prevailing in the Christian church from an early 
period, of women, on their recovery after child- 
bearing, going to church to give thanks. It appears 
to have been borrowed from the Jewish laAv (Ley. 
xii. 6) ; and the earliest express mention of it la 
in the pseudo-Nieene Arabic canons^ No ancient 
forms tor the purpose are extant, and those in 
actual use are of medieval date. The Greek rixe 
is only partially concerned with the woman, being 
also the presentation of the neAv-horn child in the 
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church on the fortieth day after hirth (a usage 
based upon Luke, ii. 22) ; the Latin rite, contrari- 
wise, is exclusively a benediction of the woman, 
and is restricted to such as have home children in 
wedlock* It is not obligatory, nor included among 
strictly parochial rights, but only recommended as 
a pious and laudaSe custom. In the Church of 
England, also, a service for the churching of women, 
differing little from the medieval rite, nnds a place 
in the Prayer-book. By the Presbyterian and 
Independent churches of Britain and America it is 
rejected as having no Scripture warrant. 

Churcli Music* See Anthem, Antiphony, 
Chant, Choir, Hymns, Mass, Music, Plain- 
song, Service. 

€Iini*ch-ru£eS 9 in England, a tax or assess- 
ment laid on the parishioners and occupiers of land 
within a parish, by a majority of their own body 
in vestry assembled, for the purpose of upholding 
and repairing the fabric of the church and the 
belfry, the b^ls, seats, and ornaments, the church- 
yard fence, and the expenses ( other than those of 
maintaining the minister) incident to the cele- 
bration of divine service. The parishionei-s are 
convened for this purpose by the Churchwardens 
{ q. v, ). The Chancel ( q. v. ) being regarded as belong- 
ing peculiarly to the clergy, the expense of main- 
taining it is laid on the rector in receipt of the great 
tithes, though custom frequently lays this burden 
also on the parishioners, as in London and elsewhere. 

The church-rate was anciently a charge on 
parishioners in respect of their lands, according to 
their area and the stock thereon, but it was a per- 
sonal, not a real charge; and every bishop vras 
bound to contiibute to the repair of the public 
‘baptismal churches’ of his diocese (i.e. churches 
with public baptisteries annexed to them). The 
responsibility or the parishioners for the repair of 
their parish church is recognised as early as 1018 by 
a law of King Canute, enacting that ‘ all folk shall 
of right help the church-bot,’ which was the sum 
levied for repairs of churches. The caie of the 
fabric of the church, and the due administration 
of its offices, are laid upon the minister and 
the churchwardens conjointly, and the latter may 
be proceeded against by citation in the eccle- 
siastical courts, should they neglect these duties. 
But there is no legal mode of compelling the 
parishioners as a body to provide the rate ; and 
this circumstance has occasioned much difficulty 
in imposing the tax in parishes in which dissent is 
prevalent, and has led to many churches falling into 
a partially minous condition. The proper criterion 
for the amount of church-rates is a valuation of 
the property within the parish, grounded on the 
rent that a tenant would be willing to pay for it. 
Glebe land, the possessions of the crown in the 
actual occupation of the sovereign, and places of 
public worship, are not liable for church-rates; 
but there is no other exception as regards immov- 
able property, and in some parishes custom even 
extends it to stock-in-trade. It has been often 
decided in the courts that a retrospective church- 
rate — ^i,e. a rate for expenses previously incurred — 
cannot be validly imposed. Much difficulty has 
been experienced in recovering the rates imposed 
by the parish on individuals refusing to pay. 
Pmvious to 53 Geo. III. chap. 127, the only mode 
Vras by suit in the ecclesiastical court. That 
statute^ however, in all cases under £10, em- 
powered the justices of the peace of the county 
whe?e the dhureh was situated, on complaint of 
the churchwardens, to inquire intn? the merits of 
the eas^ order payment. Against the deei- 
sioh of the justice^ an appeal lies to the quarter- 
sessions. In 1868 an end was put to all parochial 
contentions by enacting that no suit or proceeding 


should thereafter he allowed in any court to enforce 
or compel payment of a church-rate, except where 
a contract or local act authorised it. But except so 
fai as 1 elated to the compulsory payment of these 
rates, the churchwardens might, as before, make, 
assess, receive, and deal with such rates. In each 
district parish the inhabitants may treat their 
own church as if it were their parish church, and 
make and receive rates for the lepair of the same. 
A body of trustees may now be appointed in each 
parish to receive contributions for ecclesiastical 
purposes in the parish. The result of this act of 
31 and 32 Viet. chap. 109, is thus not to abolish 
church-rates, but rather to convert them into vol- 
untary payments ; allowing, as it does, all faithful 
adherents* of the church to contribute, as before, 
to the repairs of their own churches. But it has 
been found practically inapplicable, and its enabling 
clauses are rarely acted on, so that voluntary con- 
tributions have in nearly all cases been substituted 
for rates. 

In Scotland the burden of upholding exfcra-burghal 
parish dim dies is imposed on the parish heritors 
in propoitiou to their rent; and where the parish 
is partly within bargli and partly in the country, 
the expense is borne partly out of pew rents and 
partly by the heritors. See Scotland {Church 
History), Non-conformists, Parish, Heritors. 
In Ireland church rates were abolished in )823. 

CburcHwardeilS are the modern represent- 
atives of the ancient Smiores Ecclesiastici, laymen 
who were custodians of church goods and ornaments, 
and agents for ecclesiastical affairs on their tem- 
poral side, but had no share in church government, 
nor any right of session in synods. In England 
they are lay ecclesiastical officers, elected yearly at 
Easter, sometimes by the parishioners and minister 
jointly, sometimes by the minister alone, sometimes 
by the parishioners alone, by the select vestry, by 
the lorcl of the manor, or by the outgoing waidens, 
but most commonly ( and always in the case of new 
parishes) the incumbent chooses one and the 
parishioners the other. The^^ are appointed for the 
purpose of protecting the edifice and goods of the 
chnich, keeping order in the church during public 
worship, seating the parishioners, and executing 
other parochial functions. They are admitted to 
their office by the Ordinary, usually the bishop of 
the diocese, and are his officers, as well as re- 
presentatives of the lay parishioners. But their 
office in this respect is only one of observation and 
report, and thejr cannot interfere directly with the 
incumbent, if in their mind violating the laws 
ecclesiastical, but must simply delate the matter 
to the bishop by presentment at his visitation. 
They are also usually appointed as trustees of 
sequestrated benefices. Certain classes are ineligible 
for election as churchwardens, such as Jews, minors, 
aliens, and persons convicted of felony, fraud, or 
perjury ; and there are many exempted from serv- 
ing, though eligible if elected, such as peers, mem- 
bers of parliament, justices, clergymen, Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, dissenting nimisters, officers 
of the army and navy, banisters, solicitors, &c. 
They are generally two in number, but the office 
being single, neither can legally act alone. By the 
Local Government Act, 1894, churchwardens can in 
rural parishes be overseers of the poor, as they had 
been since early times. 

The closest analogy in the Roman Catholic Church 
is found in the trustees of the church fabric fund 
of the parish. These are named MarguUlier (Lat. 
matricularius) in Erance, and are three in number, 
elected by the other members of the parish council, 
one of them going out of office yearly. They have 
the charge of the ordinary expenditure of the church, 
the superintendence of its minor officials, such as the 
beadle, &c., and the general conduct of the civil 
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? ait of paribh bu&irie&s. See Church-rates, 
*ARrsH, Vestry. 

See J. Charles Cox, Churchxoardens' Accounts from the 
IJ^h Century to the Close of the 17th Century (1913). 

Churchyard. The churchyard in the earliest 
days of Christianity was often prior in time to the 
church itself. The Roman law so strictly protected 
the area within which stood monuments of the 
dead from violation, and even from the incidence 
of those acts of ownership to which other lands 
were subject, that the Christians found it usually 
feasible to obtain security for their burial-places, 
which would have been by no means equally ex- 
tended to their places of religious assembly. For 
this leason, and also from personal feeling, they 
were in the habit of assembling for worship at the 
tombs of martyrs, and it became usual to erect 
churches close to these. But where the church 
was prior in point of time, it was not at first usual 
to bury within the curtilage or precinct of the 
building, and the cemeteries were entirely apart. 
A few instances of interment within the church- 
yard proper appear as early as the 4tli century, 
but it is not till after the 6th that it became a 
geneial custom. The first direct evidence of the 
formal consecration of a burial-ground is in this 
same era (Greg. Turon., Be Gloria Confessorum^ 
chap. 6), but the usage most probably dates 
much eailier, because such dedication was custom- 
ary in respect of all things and persons set apart 
for religious purposes. The belief in the efficacy 
of prayers for the ^ dead had much influence in 
promoting burial within the precincts of churches, 
as those attending for worship might be expected 
to pray for those interred close by; and this 
reason, adduced by Gregory the Great, was em- 
bodied in the Canon Law. 

The introduction into England of the custom 
of burying in churchyards is ascribed to Cuthbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (741-758), and by com- 
mon law the freehold of the churchyard belongs 
to the rector of the parish, qualified by the rights 
of the parishioners, who, in their turn, are hound 
to repair the fence at their own cost, unless there 
be a local custom for the owners of adjoining lands 
to repair so much of the fence as marches with 
their ground. The trees and grass growing in the 
churchyard also belong to the rector, but though 
he may depasture his sheep or cattle there, he 
is not at liberty to cut down the trees unless 
to provide timber for repairing the church. Until 
the enactment of the statute 43 and 44 Viet, 
chap. 41, no form of burial service except that 
of the Church of England could legally be used 
in any churchyard; but under that act notice 
may be given to the incumbent or officiating 
minister, by the representatives of any deceased 
person, that they intend the burial to be either 
without any religious service at all, or with some 
* Christian and orderly religious service ’ other than 
that of the Church of England. The widest in- 
terpretation is to be put on this definition, so as 
to include all services used by any society profess- 
ing to be Christian, but non- Christian rites are 
specifically excluded from the operation of the 
statute. Cimrcliyards, even if closed for purposes 
of burial, cannot (except by parliament) be con- 
verted to secular uses, and the freehold continues 
to vest in the incumbents of the parishes where 
they are situated. Any person guilty of violent or 
indecent behaviour in a churchyard, or disturbing 
any clergyman conducting a burial therein, is liable 
by 22 and 23 Viet. chap. 32, sect. 2, to a penalty of 
£5 or two months’ imprisonment, and for damage 
to any monument or fence, under 24 and 25 Viet, 
chap. 97, sect. 39, to imprisonment not exceeding 
six months with or without hard labour. See 
Burial, Cemetery. 


Churchyard Beetle. See Blaps. 

Churl. See Ceorl. 

Churns are machines used for the production 
of butter from cieam or fiom whole milk. By 
agitation the fab globules are thrown against each 
other until, after a period which varies in length 
Tvitli the quality of the butter fat, the ternpeiatuie, 
and the condition of ‘ ripeness ’ or incipient acidity 
of the cream, grains of butter are produced. Churns 
aie of gieat variety in form and dimensions, from 
the ladies’ glass hand churn pioduciiig a few ounces 
of buttei at a time, to one driven by water, steam, 
oi hoise-powei, and churaing the whole milk of a 
dairy at one operation. churn or thitmp 

churn is one of the oldest and most simple varieties. 
The common upright hand chum seen in country 
places is perhaps the best-known form of it, but the 
pi iriciple is equally applicable to larger chm ns. The 
box churn, either oblong or cubical, is stationary 
like the latter, the action being biought about by 
‘ dashers ’ or * works ’ made to revolve on a hoii- 
zontal spindle passing thioiigh its centie. 

Revolving chums, taking tne shape of a box or 
barrel, are supported from two points on a ligid 
fiamework, so that tbe whole body of the churn is 
turned round at the rate of forty to fifty revolutions 
per minute by a crank handle after the fashion of 
an ordinary grindstone. Sometimes the motion is 
a simple rotatory one, as when the barrel is sup- 
ported from the centre of both ends, giving it the 
Xiosition of a barrel rolling on the ground. It may 
also he hung from two corresponding points, one on 
each side, and occupy an upright position while at 
rest. The action is then called ‘end over end.’ 
An eccentric motion is given by hangmg the body 
unevenly. These churns may also contain ‘ dashers ’ 
or * diaphragms,’ which increase the agitation of the 
cream. A churn without them gives satisfactoiy 
results with well-ripened cream, but nob witb fresh 
cream or with whole milk. The great ad vantage 
of the * end-over-end ’ type is the ease with which 
it can be worked — a matter of first importance 
where hand labour is employed. Despite the intio- 
duction of innumerable later types, the end-over- 
end foim is still found the most generally useful. 
Swinging^ or ‘ cradle ’ churns are in much favour for 
small dairies, because they are so extremely easily 
worked, inexpensive, and simple, and because they 
contain no movable ‘ dashers,’ which demand much 
care and labour in keeping them sweet and clean. 
The body, consisting of an elongated box, may be 
suspended by four chains or thin iron rods, or it 
may be carried on four flat, flexible iron suppoits. 
It IS pushed so that it swings backwards and for- 
wards, giving the cream within a course which 
assumes the form of the figure 8. 

Many varieties of high-speed churns have been 
recently introduced, in which the agitation pio- 
duced in the cream is enormously increa.sed. With 
some of these it is possible to obtain butter in three 
or four minutes — less than a quarter of the time 
normally requbed. The advantage of this is obvi- 
ous, especially when the quantity of cream to be 
dealt with is small. The butter produced is, how- 
ever, usually close and gieasy in texture, and de- 
ficient in the typical ‘grain’ of good butter. See 
Butter and Dairy. 

ChvLrrus. See Hemp. 

CllUSail'y tlie principal island (230 sq. m.) of 
the Chusan Archipelago, lies about a mile off the 
east coast of China, opposite Ningpo. Mountainous 
in the centie, it is generally feitile, and everywhere 
carefully cultivated. Tiug-hax, the capital, a 
walled town about 3 miles in circumference, is, 
from its position on the route between Canton 
and Peking, close to the great ports of Shanghai 
and Ningpo, a place of both strategic and com- 
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mercial importance, and its land-locked harbour is 
a busy shipping centre. Its carved work and silver 
waies aie in repute, and cordage, matting, and 
fans aie exported. It was taken by the British in 
1840, and again occupied in 1860. Pop. 30,000 to 
40,000. — The most remaikable of the surrounding 
group is the sacred island of Pu-tu, a mile east of 
Cliusan, coveied with Buddhist temples, pagodas, 
and monasteries, and inhabited by upwaids of a 
thousand monks. The chief monastery is one of 
the 1 idlest in China. 

Chutney, an East Indian condiment, made of 
mangoes, chillies oi Capsicum (q.v.), and lime-juice, 
with other native fruits, such as tamarinds,' &c., 
the flavour being heightened by garlic. It is some- 
times made in England of chillies, 1 to 1 J lb. ; apples, 

1 lb. ; red tamarinds, 2 lb.; sngai -candy, I lb.; fresh 
ginger root, lb. ; garlic, ^ to f lb, ; sultanas, 1| lb. ; 
line salt, 1 lb. ; distilled vinegar, 5 bottles, 
Chuvash, an autonomous republic of the 
Volga basin, constituted in June 1925. Capital, 
Clieboksara; pop, 7000. 

Chyle, Chyme. Food, having been partially 
digested and absoibed in the stomach, is then passed 
on into the small intestine. It is of a pulpy con- 
sistency, and is termed chyme. Both digestion 
and absorption continue in the small intestine 
( see Digestion ). Of the digested chyme a portion 
finds its way directly into the blood-vessels of 
the intestine. Nearly all the fat, however, passes 
into a special system of Lymphatics (q.v. ) termed 
lacteals. These lacteal vessels lie in the walls 
of the intestine, and, during the fasting condi- 
tion, are filled with a watery-looking fluid called 
lymph, which exudes from the neighbouring blood- 
vessels. ^ During absolution, however, the lacteals, 
in addition, become filled with the absorbed fat 
which is in a state of minute subdivision. This 
gives the cKyle^ as it is now termed, a milky 
appearance. The lacteals convey the chyle into a 
large vessel, the thoracic duct, which finally con- 
ducts it into the large veins at the root of the 
neck, where it mixes with the blood. One may 
observe the lacteals on opening the abdomen of 
an animal killed some lew houis after a full 
meal containing fat. When filled with chyle they 
resemble white threads branching in the substance 
of the mesenteiy — a membrane stretching between 
the intestine and the back of the abdomen. Micro- 
scopically chyle consists of a fluid containing 
minute fat-globules and a few corpuscles, similar 
to white blood-corpuscles. Chyle is alkaline in 
reaction, and coagmlates when withdrawn from the 
body. It may be looked upon as lymph plus the 
fat which has been absorbed. It contains ( 1 ) Pro- 
teids, such as serum-albumen, serum-globdlin, and 
fibrinogen. Fibrin is formed during the process of 
coagulation. (2) Fats — ^palmitin, stearin, olein, 
and also cholesterin and lecithin. (3) Extractives, 
notably urea and grape-sugar, (4) Salts, especi- 
ally sodium chloride. See Lymph, Digestion. 

Cialdini, Eneico, ^vas bom at Castelvetro, 
Modena, r August 10, 1811, Designed for the 
medical profession, he studied at Parma, but by 
his share in the abortive insurrection of 1831 was 
forced to escape to France. He joined the foreign 
legion raised by Dom Pedro against the Miguelists, 
but, in 1835 passing over to the Spanish service, 
he fought against the Carlists, and was made 
colonek When Charles Albert headed the Itahan 
rising in 184$, he hurried to Italy ; in the struggle 
which ensued he received a dangerous wound, and 
feU into the hands of the Austrians. On Ms 
release, he was employed by the Sardinian govern- 
ment to reduce the volunteers to discipline, and 
fought at head of his new regiment in the 
Mim campaign of 1849. In the Crimea he com- 


manded a division of the Sardinian contingent- 
and on his return was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the king. He was intrusted by Cavour with 
the formation of the famous Cacciatori delle 
Alpi. In the war of 1859 the victory at Palestro 
was his chief exploit. In 1860 he defeated the 
Papal army at Casteltidardo ; in 1861 Gaeta and 
Messina yielded to him. Created Duke of Gaeta 
and for a few months governor of Naples, he had 
to act against Garibaldi in the second Sicilian 
expedition (1862). In 1864 he became a senator; 
and in the war of 1866 he occupied Venice. In 
1876 he was ambassador at Paris, but retired in 
1881. He died at Livoino, 8th September 1892. 

€l]hl>er« Colley, actor, manager, and dramatist, 
was born in London on 6fch November 1671. He 
was the son of Cams Gabriel Cibber (1630-1700), a 
sculptor of some note, born at Flensburg, whose 
best-known work is the hasso-rilievo on the pedestal 
of the London Monument (see his Life and Wor/c, 
by Harold Faber; 1926). Colley Cibbei was edu- 
cated at the free school of Grantham, in Lincoln- 
shire; and in 1690 embraced the profession of an 
actor, joining the famous company of the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane. At this theatre, on the 
fortunes of which he exercised so impoitant an 
influence, he remained, with one or two short in- 
tervals, during the whole of his theatrical cai eer of 
forty- three yeais. At first he made very slow pro- 
gress, and it was not till the secession from Drury 
Lane in 1695 of all the chief actors that Cihher had 
an opportunity of showing how good a comedian he 
was. In January 1696 Cibber’s first comedy, Lovers 
Last Shifty was acted at Drury Lane, the author 
playing Sir Novelty Fashion. By this produc- 
tion his fame both' as dramatist and actor was 
securely fixed; and he went on inci easing iii 
reputation till, after the secession in 1709, he was 
chosen one of the managing actors of the Hay- 
market Theatre. In 1710 Cibber and his partners 
were transferred to Drury Lane, in the direction of 
which Steele was in 1714 associated with Cibber, 
Wilks, Booth, and Doggett. Various changes 
occurred in the personnel of the management, 
which was finally broken up at the retirement of 
Cibber in 1733. ' During tlieir management the 
associated actors wrought a vast improvement in 
the condition of the stage. Plays became more 
decent; the dissipated loungers that were accus- 
tomed to haunt the side scenes were denied 
admittance, at the risk, as Cibber relates, of the 
managers’ lives ; the pecuniary affairs of the 
theatre were managed with regularity ; and the 
whole atmosphere ot the theatre gained in respecta- 
bility. As an author Cibber contrilmted largely to 
the improvement in decency which followed Jeremy 
Collier’s famous philippic in 1698 ; and it ^ must 
always be remembered to his credit, that in his 
comedies he does not rely for his ludicrous eflects 
on the outraged husband who had almost invan- 
ahly been the butt of previous dramatists. His 
greatest work, however, is his Apoloay for th^ Life 
of Mr Colley Cibher, Comedian (published in 1740 ; 
new ed. by R. W. Lowe, 1888), one of the most 
interesting autobiographies in our language. On 
the death of Eusden in 1730, Cibber, who was a 
devoted partisan of the Protestant succession, was 
appointed poet-laureate, in which office he wote 
odes which were justly the object of universal 
ridicule. On tliis account, among others, he was 
ferociously attacked by Pope, Avho, in revenge for 
a damaging retaliatory pamphlet, elevated Cibber 
to the throne of Dullness in the 1743 edition of 
The Bundad. The crime of dullness was, however, 
the last that could be charged to Cibber, who was 
vain, pert, a loose liver and a loose talker, but not 
a dullard. Cibber died suddenly on Hth December 
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1757. His wife was a Miss Shore, sister of the 
‘ Sergeant-trumpet ’ of England. After their mar- 
riage, about 1693, she went on the stage, but did 
not attain to any great eminence.— His son, Theo- 
PHILUS ClBBEE (1703-58), was a successful actor, 
a dramatist, and miscellaneous wiiter. In 1734 he 
maiiied, and in 1738 was separated from, Susannah 
Maiia Aine (1714-66), a sister of Dr Arne (q.v.). 
She gained a high reputation in opera and oratoiio, 
and afterwards in tragedy. Handel and Ame 
wiote several parts for her. 

CiboL See Onion. 

Ciborium. See Pyx. 

CibrariOy LuiOl, an Italian historian and 
politician, was horn at Turin, 23d February 1802. 
He studied law, entered the service of the state, 
and soon distinguished himself by his histoneal 
investigations. In 1848, when Rally rose against 
the Austrians, Charles Albert appointed him com- 
missioner at Venice and a senator of Sardinia. 
In 1839 he published his Della Economia Pohtica 
del Medio Evo ; in 1840, his Storia della Monarchta 
di Savoia ; and in 1847, his Stoi'ia di Torino. In 
1852 he was made Minister of Public Insti ac- 
tion, and ultimately, in 1855, Minister of Foreig'n 
Afiaiis. He wrote many other works on history, 
numismatics, and miscellaneous subjects. He died 
1st October 1870. See the Life by Odovici ( 1873). 

€icada 9 a large genus of hemipteious insects, 
typical of the sub-order Homoptera, with uniform 
wings. They are well known for the noise made 
by the males, and for the 
* Manna’ (q.v.) or sap which ! 
their incisions cause to exude 
from tiees. Specially abund- 
ant in warm countries, some 
eighteen species of cicada 
occur in the vine -bearing 
regions of Europe. Some 
people are so fond of the 
chirping that they keep the 
cicadas in little cages. Several 
large South American species 
are said to chirp ‘ loud enough 
to be heard at tlie distance of 
a mile.’ The noise is caused 
by the vibrations of mem- 
branes at the openings of two 
respiratory tubes (trachese) on 
the last joint of the thorax, and the volume^ of 
sound is increased by two complex resonating 
cavities a little farther back. The apparatus is 
rudimentary in the females ; which in this case at 
least cannot be blamed for noise. The commonest 
South European species is Cicada orm, feeding 
especially on ash-trees. C. pleheya is a somewhat 
larger form, C. manmfera causes abundant 
‘manna’ in Brazil, C. septemdedm is the North 
American ‘ seventeen years’ locust,’ or harvest-fly, 
said to occur in special abundance every seventeen 
years ; though they probably appear in some part 
of the country every year. The males of the species 
perform the act of reproduction and soon die, prob- 
ably taking no nourishment in the perfect state. 
The females deposit about 500 eggs in the t^gs of 
trees, and die immediately after. The larvae drop 
and bore their wajr into the ground, where they are 
supposed to remain for seventeen years, sucking 
the juices of the roots of trees and plants. There 
is also a thirteen years’ variety or brood. When 
the pupse emerge, the ground sometimes seems 
honeycombed by their numbers. The larvse are 
devoured in great quantities by birds, frogs, and 
swine The damage done by the larvse in their 
long underground career is nothing as compared 
with that inflicted on the foliage by the perfect 
insect (female) during its short fife. See BulletLn 


No. 8 (1885) of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. C. hcematodes^ a small species, is re- 
corded from the New Forest in Hampshire. The 
family to which the cicadas belong is often known 
as that of the stridulant insects, and includes 
about five hundred species. An even larger closely 
allied family is that of the Cicadelhdse, including 
the common Froth-fly (q.v.). The name^ Cicada 
has sometimes been applied to another hemipteious 
insect, a common bug named Haltictis pamcm'nis 
or C. aptera of Linnaeus. It need hardly be said 
that the cicadas are not crickets, or locusts, or 
grasshoppers. See Locust. 

Cicatrisation (Lat. dcatrkCt *a scar’), the 
rocess of healing or skinning over of an ulcer or 
roken surface in the skin or in a mucous mem- 
brane, by which a fibrous material of a dense resist- 
ing character, covered by a protecting layer of 
epithelium, is substituted for the lost texture. The 
new tissue in such a case is called the cicatrix, 
and usually resembles to a considerable extent the 
structure which it replaces ; it is, however, less 
elastic, and fiom its shrinking in volume may pro- 
duce an appearance of puckering. This shrinking 
sometimes leads to serious results, especially after 
extensive Burns (q.v.). The glands and other 
special stractnres of the original tissue aie wanting 
in the cicatrix, which, however, performs perfectly 
well, in most instances, the office of protection to 
the parts below the surface. See INFLAMMATION 
and Ulcees. 

Cicely {MyrrMs). See under CHERVIL. 

Cicer, See Chick Pea. 

Cicero# Marcus Tullius, 106-43 b.c., the 
foremost oiator of ancient Rome, one of her leading 
statesmen, and the most brilliant and accomplished 
of her men of letters, lived in those stirring later 
days of the Roman republic, that age of revolution 
and civil wars, in which an old and decaying order 
of things was passing away. It was the age of 

f reat and darmg spirits, of Catiline, Csesar, 
bmpey, Antony, with whose histoiy Cicero’s 
life is closely intertwined. Born 106 B.C, at an 
old Italian town, Arpinum in Latium, of a good 
family, and inheriting from his father, who was a 
man of considerable culture, a moderate estate, he 
went as a boy to Rome, and there, under the best 
teachers and professors, he learned law and oratory, 
Greek philosophy, and Greek literature, acquiring 
in fact the universal knowledge which he himseS 
says in his essay ‘on the orator’ {De Oratore) an 
orator ought to possess. An orator in the ancient 
world, we should bear in mind, was first and chiefly 
a pleader of causes, causes both legal and political — 
a speaker alike, as we should say, at the bar and 
in parliament. Hence the necessity for knowledge 
and infonnation of every kind. Cicero's first 
important speech, in his twenty-sixth year, was 
the successful defence in a criminal trial of a client 
against one of the favourites of the all-powerful 
Sulla, then dictator. After a visit to Athens, and 
a tour in Asia Minor, where he profited by the 
society of eminent professors of rhetoric and men of 
letters, he returned to Rome, and at thirty years 
of age he was in the highest repute at the Roman 
bar. 

In 76 B.C., having been elected qusestor (a finan- 
cial secretary, as we may say ) by a unanimous popu- 
lar vote, he held an appointment in Sicily, where 
he won the good opinion of two highly important 
interests, apt at times to conflict, tlie traders and 
the revenue collectors. To this he owed the glory 
of his successful impeachment of the infamous 
Verres in 70 B.C., which he undertook at the 
request of the Sicilian provincials. The bad man 
•who had so hideously misgoverned them felt himself 
crushed by Cicero’s opening speech, and went into 
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voluntary exile. Cicero was now a power in the 
state, and his rise up the official ladder was sure 
and rapid : in 66 B.c. he was prsetor, and supported 
in a gi eat political speech [Pro Logo Manilla) the 
appointment of Pompey to the conduct of the war 
with Mithridates, which in fact carried with it the 
supreme control of Asia and of the East. In 63 B.C., 
at the age of forty-four, he was consul, the highest 
dignity attainable to a Roman ; in that memorable 
year he foiled, by a bold promptitude, the revolu- 
tionary plot of Catiline, in which many distinguished 
Romans— Caesar, it was even said, among them — 
were implicated. He was now at the hei^it of his 
fame; ‘father of his country’ he was actually 
called ; for a brief space he was with all classes the 
great man of the day. But the tide soon turned ; 
Cicero might have saved the countiy, but in saving 
it, it was said, he had violated the constitution, 
according to which a Roman citizen could not be 
capitally punished but by the sentence of the 
people in regular assembly. As it was, Roman 
citizens guilty of complicity with Catiline had, at 
Cicero’s instigation, been put to death simply by 
an order of the senate ; tins, it was said, was a 
dangerous precedent, and Cicero must be held 
responsible for it. His bittei enemy, Clodius, 
now tribune, pressed the charge against him in 
inflammatory speeches specially addressed to the 
low^est class of citizens, and Cicero in despair left 
Rome in 58 B.C., and took refuge at Thessalonica. 
Tiiat same year saw ‘the father of his country’ con- 
demned to exile by a vote of the Roman people, 
and his house at Rome and his country houses at 
Formiae and Tusculum plundered and ruined. 

But in those revolutionary days the events of 
one year were reversed by those of the next ; in 
57 B.C., with new consuls and new tribunes, the 
people almost unanimously voted the recall of the 
exile, and Cicero was welcomed back to Rome 
amid an outburst of popular enthusiasm. But he 
was no longer a power in the world of politics ; 
he could not see nis way clearly; and he was so 
nervously sensitive to the fluctuations of public 
opinion that he could not decide between Pompey 
and the aristocracy on one hand, and Csesar and 
the new democracy on the other. His leanings 
had hitherto been towards Pompey and the senate 
and the old republic ; but as time went on he felt 
that Pompey was a half-hearted man, who could 
not be trusted, and that he would have ultimately 
to succumb to his far abler and more far-sighted 
rival, Coesar. The result was that he lost the 
esteem of both parties, and came to be regarded as 
a mere trimmer and time-server. There was all 
that political indecision about him which may be 
often observed in eminent lawyers and men of 
letters. The age wanted strong men such as 
Csesar; this Cicero certainly was not. He was 

f entle, amiable, very clever, and highly cultivated, 
ut the last man in the Avorld to succeed in politics. 
The later years of his life were spent chiefly 
in pleading at the bar and in writing essays. In 
52 B.c. he composed one of his finest speeches in 
defence of MRo, who had killed Clodius in a liot, 
and was then’ standing for the consulship ; in this 
he was acting quite against the wishes of Pompey. 
In the following year (51-50 B.O.) he was in Asia, 
as governor of the province of Cilicia, and here the 
best side of his character showed itself in his just 
and sympathetic treatment of the provincials. In 
40-48 B.C. he was with Pompey *s army in Greece 
to fight for the old cause, of which, however, he 
weRmigh despaired, and after the decisive battle of 
Pharsaua, at which he was not present, he threw 
himself on the conqueror’s mercy. Csesar, who had 
certainly nothing to feat from him, received him 
kindlyv and was a great friend to him from that 
day ; hut Cicero whs not a happy man now that 


he could no longer make speeches in the senate or 
in the courts; to all this Caesar's victory had for 
the time at least put an end. In the years 46, 45, 
and 44 B.C. he wrote most of his chief works on 
rhetoric and philosophy, living in retirement and 
brooding mournfully over his griefs and disappoint- 
ments. In 43 B.C., the year alter Caesar’s death, he 
had once again the delight of having his eloquence 
applauded by the senate. In that year his famous 
speeches against Antony — Philippics, as he called 
them after the title of Demosthenes’ orations 
against Philip of Macedon — were delivered. These 
cost him his life. As soon as Antony, Octavius 
(afterwards the emperor Augustus), and Lepidus 
had leagued themsmves together in the so-called 
triumvirate for the settlement of the state, they 
followed the precedent of former revolutions and 
published a proscription-list of their j)olitical 
enemies. All such were outlawed and given up to 
destruction. Cicero’s name was in the fatal list. 
Old and feeble, he fled to his villa at Formim, 
pursued by the soldiers of Antony, and was over^ 
taken by them as he was being carried in a litter 
down to the shore, where it had been his intention 
to embark. With a calm courage, which (to quote 
Macaulay’s words ) ‘ has half redeemed his fame,’ he 
put his heaa out of the litter and bade the murderers 
strike. He died in the December of 43 B.C., in the 
sixty-third year of his age. 

As an oiator and a meader Cicero undoubtedly 
stands in the first rank. Many of his speeches 
have come down to us. Of these the most famous 
and perhaps the finest are his speeches against Verres 
and against Catiline. Eloquence in those days of 
furious faction and revolution was a greater force 
than it is with us. As a politician he failed 
because he did not distinctly realise to himself that 
the old republic, the government of the senate and 
of the nobles, had been tried and had been found 
w’^anting. He had not the courage to face the great 
changes which he felt were impending. Pompey, 
the champion of the old order, was not a leader to 
whom he could look up with confidence. And so 
he wavered, and half acquiesced in Caesar’s triumph, 
even though he suspected that with that triumpli the 
Rome which he had known and loved would pass 
away. To us it is as an essayist and as the writer 
of a multitude of letters to friends, full of miscel- 
laneous information, that Cicero is particularly 
attractive ; there is a gracefulness and refinement 
and elevation of tone about his writings which 
cannot fail to incline the reader to say with 
Erasmus, ‘ I feel a better man for reading Cicero.’ 
His essays on ‘ old age,’ and ‘ on friendship,’ his 
Do Offlciis or ‘ whole duty of man,’ are good and 
pleasant reading such as we can all enjoy ; and his 
more abstruse writings on philosophy, his Tusculan 
disputations, his treatises on the ‘ nature of the 

f ods,’ and on the ‘true ends of human life’ [Do 
%nihus), if they do not show any very original 
thought, at least give us an insight into the teach- 
ings of the ancient philosophical schools. 

See the works ed. Baiter and Kayser (1869); the 
Epistles ed. Tyrrell and Purser; Merguet’s Cicero 
lexicon (Jena, 1877-94); works by Middleton (1741), 
Forsyth (1864), Jeans (1880), TroUope (1880), Lucas 
CoUms (1871), Teuffel (1889), Weissenfels (1892), 
Straohan- Davidson (1903), Gaston Boissier (trans. 
1897), Sihler (1914), Petersson (1920). 

Cicero 'ne (from Cicero, ‘the orator’ or 
• speaker ’ ), a name given by the Italians to the 
guides who show travellers the antiquities of the 
country. Ciceroues are to be found of all degrees 
of knowledge or respectability, from distinguished 
local archaeologists to the humble laquais do placOf 
who, though quite indispensable on a first arrival, 
is too often both incompetent and dishonest. 

See Chicory and Endivk 
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Cicindela^ a genus of beetles in the section 
Pentamera, and type of a family with some 300 
species. They are very active, and occur abund- 
antly on sandy places. (7. campestris is a common 
British species of a green colour. 

Cicisbe'0» a professed gallant who waits with 
fantastic devotion upon a manied lady. In the 
higher ranks of Italian society it was at one time 
considered unfashionable for the husband to asso- 
ciate with his wife anywhere except in his own 
house ; and in society, or at public places of amuse- 
ment, the wife was accompanied by her cicisbeo. 
Oicisbeo is synonymous with cavalier e servente, 

Cicii'ta. See Hemlock, 

€idariS 9 a genus of Sea-urchins (q.v.), and 
type of a family ( Cidaridse ) with very long spines. 
The most of the members of the family are fossil 
forms, but over a score of living species are known. 
Dorocidaris papillata is occasionally dredged to the 
north of Scotland, and its beautifully marked 
spines in some instances measure over six inches 
in length, being often twice as long as the cross 
diameter of the shell. It is sometimes popularly 
called the Piper from a fanciful resemblance to 
bagpipes. 

Cid Campeador, the name, or rather names, 
by which the most renowned Spanish warrior of 
the 11th century is best known. By his Moorish 
vassals he was called ‘ Sid-i ’ ( ‘my lord’ which the 
Spaniaids translated by Mio Cid, and a victory in his 
youth over a Navarrese champion in single combat 
gave him the title of Campeador. His real name 
was Eodrigo, oi Ruy, Diaz ( i. e. ‘ son of Diego ’ ). He 
was a Castilian noble by birth, seventh in descent 
from Nuno Easura, who was also ancestor of the 
royal line of Castile. He was born either at Burgos 
or at Bivar near it, about the year 1040. Fiom 1065 
to 1072 he was nominally alferez, or ‘ ancient,’ but 
virtually commander of the forces to Sancho II. of 
Castile in the wars in which that king wrested the 
kingdoms of Le6n and Galicia from his brothem. 
In 1072 Sancho was treacherously slain at the siege 
of Zamora, and as he left no heir the Castilians 
had to acknowledge Alfonso, the banished king of 
Leon. As a concuiatory measure Alfonso gave his 
cousin Ximena, daughter of the count of Oviedo, 
to the Cid in marriage, but afterwards, in 1081, 
when he found himself firmly seated on the throne, 
yielding to his own feelings of resentment, and 
incited by the Leonese nobles, he banished him 
from the kingdom. According to tradition he 
never forgave the Cid for having, as leader of the 
Castilians, compelled him to swear that he had no 
hand in the murder of his brother Sancho, but there 
is no need to look for any cause beyond the heredi- 
tary animosity between the Castilians and the 
Leonese, now intensified in the latter by recent 
defeat and humiliation, for which they held the Cid 
responsible. At the head of a large body of 
followers the Cid betook himself to Moctadir or the 
Beni Hud, the so-called king of Saragossa, to whom, 
and to his son and grandson, he rendered important 
services against their enemies the king of Aragon 
and the count of Barcelona. In conjunction wdth 
Mostain, grandson of Moctadir, he invaded Valencia 
in 1088, but afteiwards canied on operations on his 
own account, and finally, after a long siege, made 
himself master of the city in June 1094. The 
Almoravides, then in possession of south and 
central Spain, twice sent large armies against him, 
but were each time routed with great loss. For 
five years he reigned like an independent sovereign 
over the fairest and richest territory in the Penin- 
sula, but in July 1099 he died suddenly, of grief, the 
Arabic annals say, at the news that some of his 
men had been defeated. His widow held out for 
two years longer, and then retired, carrying with 


her the embalmed body of the Cid, which for ten 
years sat enthroned beside the high altar at San 
Pedro de Cardena, near Burgos. 

The Cid’s career cannot be better summed up 
than in the words of a contemporary^ and an 
enemy, Ibn Bassam of Seville, who WTote only 
ten yeais after his death, and could cite the 
testimony of one who knew him and was an eye- 
witness of his deeds in Valencia. Of the Cid — 
whom he calls ‘ a Galician dog, one Eoderic, sur- 
named the Canbitur, the scourge of the country’ 
— he says : ‘ It was the Beni Hud who raised him out 
of obscurity, and they delivered over to him diveis 
provinces of the Peninsula, so that he oveiran the 
plains like a conqueior, and planted his banner in 
the fairest cities. His power grew very great, nor 
was there any district that he did not ravage. 
Nevertheless this man, the scourge of his time, 
was, in his love of glory, strength of character, and 
heroic courage, one of the marvels of the Lord, 
Victory always followed his banner— God's curse 
be on him.’ The character of the Cid w’as, how- 
ever, a somewhat complex one. There can be no 
doubt of his cruelty, rapacity, and duplicity, for 
the statements of the Moorish authorities are sub- 
stantially confirmed by the Spanish, the Croidcas, 
the Gesta Boderici Gampidoeti, and even the 
Poema itself. But it may be said for him that to 
strike terror was one of the necessities of his 
position, outnumbered as he was by a hundred to 
one; and had he not made plunder his prime 
object the army he led would soon have melted 
away. Unscrupulous condottiere as he was, fight- 
ing for paymaster or plunder, he was nevertheless a 
staunch patriot at heait. Ibn Bassam had it from 
one who heard him that he said : ‘ This peninsula was 
conquered under one Eoderic, but another Eoderic 
shall deliver it.’ He was an imperfect hero ; hut he 
was a born leader of men, and it was only natural 
that a career like his should take a strong hold of 
the popular imagination, and in an age when 
minstrelsy flourished become a favourite theme 
I with the jongleuis and trovadoies. These, when 
I facts began to lun short, met the demand bv draw- 
j ing upon their invention, and treated the Cid pre- 
I cisely as they treated Charlemagne. As they 
I invented the journey to Jerusalem, the expedition 
j to Galicia, the Bridge of Mantible, and the Emir 
Balan for Chaileniagne, so they devised an invasion 
of France for the Cid, made him defy the emperor 
Henry, beard the pope, cut off the head of the 
count of Gormaz and marry his daughter ; and to 
allow time for all, they put back his birth twenty 
years, and even extended the life of liis charger 
Bavieca to sixty. They also married his daughters 
to the Infantes of Carri6n, princes of the blood - 
royal of Leon. Hisborically, the Cid’s daughter* 
were married, one to a count of Barcelona, the 
other to a piince of Navarre, a union by which his 
blood passed into the royal line of Castile, and 
thence into the Bourbon, Hapshurg, and our oivn 
royal families. Alfonso X. adopted all the ampli- 
fications of the minstrels in the Crdnica General^ 
from which they found their way almost un- 
questioned into the history of Spain ; and their 
inconsistencies and absiudities have in some in- 
stances led uncritical and somewhat indolent 
historians like Masdeu and Dr Dunham to treat 
the whole story of the Cid as a fable, and himself 
as no better than a creature of popular fancy. 

Of the Cid literature it is impossible to give more 
than a summary here. By far the most important 
in every way of the works belonging to it is the 
Poem^ written undoubtedly in the last half of the 
12th century, and probably the oldest document in 
the Spanish language. It is more properly an epic 
than a chanson de geste, and unquestionably the 
most Homeric piece of medieval poetry in existence. 
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Theie are editions by Pidal j by Vollmdller, with 
introduction and notes ; by Damas Hinard, \yith 
a French prose translation ; and by A. M. Hunting- 
ton, -with translation and notes (Hisp. Soe. of Am. 
1907-8 ). It has been translated into German by 0. 
L. B. Wolff, and into English mth introduction and 
notes by John Orinsby. The translated fragments 
by J. H. Freie do little justice to the dignity, sense, 
and spirit of the old Spanish poem. The Crdmca 
JRt^nadct, a veiy inferior -svoik of a much later 
date, deals mainly with the apocryphal invasion 
of France. The prose Crdnica dd Cid (Burgos, 
1512) is merely that part of the Cronica General 
which refers to the Cid, with some additions and 
conections. Southey’s admirable Chronicle of ifie 
Cid is a composite ivork made up of portions of 
the Cronica and of the Poem, skilfully interwoven 
so as to give the story of the Cid as the old story- 
tellers told it. Risco's Castilla (1792) contains, 
l)esMes a life of the Cid, the original Latin text of 
his maniage-settlement, dated 1074, the Santiago 
Genealogy, and the -Gesta Roderici Campidoctt ; 
both written before 1238. Of more modern works 
the most notable are Malo de Molina’s Rodrigo 
el Campeador (1857), Professor Dozy’s Le Uid 
dapr^s de nouveaux Bomments (1860), and H. 
Butler Clarke’s The Cid Campeador (1897). The 
Cid ballads, so numerous in the old cancioneros ' 
and romanceros, were collected and printed in a 
romancero by themselves by Escobar in 1612. The 
fullest and best Romancero del Cid is that of Caro- 
lina Michaelis (1872), which contains no less than 
205 ballads. Only a few, however, of the Cid 
ballads are of high excellence, or to be regarded as 
^ecimens of genuine traditional popular poetry. 
The greater number are comparatively modern, 
many are merely portions of the Chronicles put into 
verse, and not a few are artificial ballad imitations 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Cider, or Cydee, is the fermented juice of 
apples, and is extensively prepared in Devonshire, 
Herefordshire, Gloucestersnire, and other parts of 
England, and in northern France and southern 
Geiniaiiy, and elsewhere. The apples commonly 
used for making eider are by no means tempting 
to the palate, are in fact unfit either for eat- 
ing law or ordinary cooking. Thiee kinds may 
be used— viz. the bitter, the sweet, and the sour ; 
but the first are generally prefeiTed, and are 
specially cultivated in the cider orchards. These 
bitter apples contain a considerable amount of 
sugar, but it is masked to the palate by the ex- 
tractive matter also present. Late apples afford 
much better cider than early ones. The apples 
after gathering are left for some days to mellow or 
mature. This has the further advantage of show- 
ing the unsound apples, which are rejected, as 
giving the whole an incurably musty flavour. By 
some authorities it is considered that a certain 
proportion of decaying fruit improves the flavour ; 
probably they act by hastening or modifying the 
fermentation. The apples are crushed by passing 
them between fluted rollers, or in mills of various 
kinds. Some improved cider-mills mind the fruit 
to a perfectly homogeneous pulp. These mills mve 
an increase in quantity, with a fallin^-ofl:* in quality 
of the product. The pulp thus obtained is placed 
in tuba or vats with or without a little water, 
and left for about a day. During this time fer- 
mentation commences and assists m breaking up 
the cells of the pulp. Or the pulp is more com- 
pletely broken up at once. The pulp is next placed 
m coarse canvas or haircloth hags, or on a wicker- 
work or perforated frame for the juice to drain into 
a tub or vat. This juice is reserved for the best 
quality of cider. The remaining juice is removed 
by squeezing the bags and their contents in a press. 
The old process of laying up the pulp or pomace in 


straw for piessure gives a good quality of juice. 
The greater the pressure the coarser the flavour, 
due to that of the pips and skins, hut of couise 
the quantity is increased by additional pressure. 

The next process is the full fermentation. This 
is usually effected in casks with large bung-holes. 
The casks being filled with juice, much of it froths 
over during fermentation, and therefore the casks 
are placed over open tubs which catch it. Care is 
necessary to keep the casks full, so that the excess 
of yeast may thus he continually removed, such 
excess promoting acetic fermentation. This is con- 
tinued from three to eight or ten days according to 
the alcoholic strength required. It is then racked 
off from the sediment into clean casks and stored in 
a cellar or other place with cool and equable tem- 
perature. In the following spring this racked cider 
is le-racked, and is then ready for use or sale. 

A weaker cider, used as a common beverage for 
farm labourers, is made by adding about hsUf its 
weight of water to the marc or pressed pulp and 
fermenting this as above. The refuse pulp or 
‘ apple cheese ’ is used as food for pigs and cattle. 

CSder contains from 4 to 10 per cent, of absolute 
alcohol — i.e. 8 to 20 per cent, of proof spirit, accord- 
ing to quality. This depends upon the quantity of 
sugar originally in the juice, and upon the care in 
fermentation, especially in respect to temperature, 
which should he about 50“ F. This is too com- 
monly neglected, and the fermentation left to 
the accidents of weather. Much acetic acid is 
thus formed when the antumn is warm, rendering 
the cider rough. Sweet cider is that in which only 
a small proportion of the sugar has been converted 
by fermentation into alcohol or acetic acid. The 
I best cider is mellow and vinous, neither sweet nor 
acid. The bottling of cider demands much care. 
Only clear samples are fit for bottling, and they 
should be at least twelve months old and free from 
hardness or acidity. Good mellow or slightly 
sweet cider carefully bottled before fermentation is 
fully completed constitutes champagne cider, and 
is used as a basis of factitious champagne. 

Cienfne^OS, a port of Cuba, on the south 
coast, on the Bahia de Jagua, 140 miles ESE. of 
Havana, mth Avhich, as with all the north-west 
of the island, it has railway communication. The 
exports are chiefly sugar, molasses, rum, and wax. 
Pop. 96,000. 

Cieszyn^ the Polish name of Teschen (q.v.). 

Cieza, a town of Spain, 26 miles NW. of 
Murcia; pop. 15,000. 

Cigars and Cigarettes. See Tobacco. 
Cigar-tree* See Catalpa. 

CPgoli (properly Ludovico Cardi), a painter 
of the later Florentine school, was horn at Cigoli, 
near Florence, in 1559. His models were Andrea 
del Sarto and Correggio ; but he has his own style, 
marked by expression and fine colour. He was 
invited by Clement VII. to Rome, where he died 
in 1613. Cigoli was also held in high estimation 
as an architect. 

Cilia (Lat., ‘eyelashes’), hair-like lashes borne 
by cells. They are molfile modifications of the liv- 
ing matter of the cell, and exhibit alternate bending 
and straightening. Their occurrence is very wide 
— e.g. on the active stages of many unicellular 
plants; in great perfection on the ciliated Infus- 
orians ; on the free-swimming embryos of sponges, 
Ccelenterates, worms, echinoderms, and molluscs ; 
on the outer surface of many lower animals such as 
simple wonns; on the lining of the alimentary 
cavity, and in most of the tubular organs of Inverte- 
brates; and more restrictedly, though not less 
markedly, in some regions (such as trachea) of 
higher forms. They are absent throughout the 
Arthropods (with one possible exception), a fact 
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m-ol)ably to be associated with the predominance of 
Chitin (CLV. ). In many cases, normal, pathological, 
and artificial cilia may sink down into less motile 
amoeboid processes. A single lash with an un- 
dulating movement is distin^ished as a flagellum; 
and Ray Lankester emphasises the usetul distinc- 
tion between a flagellum such as that of a bac- 
teiiuin, or the tail of a spermatozoon, which acts 
‘like a tadpole’s tail’ and diives the cell befoie it, 
and the motive process of a flagellate Infusorian 
which carries the cell behind it. See Cell. 

Cilicia^ an ancient division of Asia Minor, now 
included in the Turkish province of Adana, which 
lay between the Taurus range and the Cilician Sea, 
while the Amanus range sejjarated it from Syria. 
The eastern portion of Cilicia was fertile in grain, 
wine, &c. ; the western and more mountainous por- 
tion funiished inexhaustible supplies of timber to 
the ancients. The pass called by the Turks Golek 
Boghaz (anciently JPylce Cdicice) is that by which 
Alexander the Great entered Cilicia. In eaily ages 
Cilicia was ruled by its own kings, the people, who 
were probably akin to Syrians and Phoenicians, 
being notorious pirates. The country fell succes- 
sively under Persian, Macedonian, and Syrian rule, 
and ’was made a Roman province by Fompey in 
67 B.c. See Asia Minor. 

Cimabu’e, Giovanni, the first of the restorers 
of the art of painting in Italy, which had fallen 
into neglect duiing the barbarism of the dark ages, 
was born ab Florence in 1240. At this time the 
fine arts were practised in Italy chiefly by Byzan- 
tines, though there were such native artists as 
Guido of Siena and Giunto of Pisa ; and painting 
had degenerated into a worn-out mechanical conven- 
tionalism. Cimabue at first adopted traditional 
forms, but he soon turned to nature, painting a St 
Francis from the living model, ‘a new thing in 
these times,’ as Vasari tells us, infusing life and 
individuality into the worn-out types of his pre- | 
decessors, and leading the way to the naturaasm i 
of the works of his gieat successor Giotto (q.v.). In 
the stiff forms of his draperies he made little pro- 
gress upon former practice, but he softened his 
outlines, improved his flesh-tints, and gave projec- 
tion and a sense of rotundity to his forms. Two re- 
nia livable pictures of the Madonna in Florence have 
been attributed to Cimabue— one in the Academy ; 
the other, displaying a more purely original genius, 
in the church of Santa Maria Novella. It was said 
that this latter work in the time of Cimabue was 
admired as a miracle of ai t, and was carried to the 
chuich in a soit of triumphal ju'ocession. It is 
the first gieat production of the Florentine school 
which culminated in Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Leonardo. Cimabue executed several important 
fiescoes in the south transept of the lower church 
of San Francesco at Assisi, and in the north tran- 
sept of the upper church there; and during his 
later years he was appointed capo Tmestro of the 
mosaics of the Duomo of Pisa, nis works in this 
method ranking as the finest of the peiiod. His 
mosaic of Christ in glory in the apse was probably 
his last work ; and his easel-picture of a Madonna 
and Cliild in the Louvre was executed for San Fran- 
cesco at Pisa He died about 1302. 

€imarosa9 Domenico, an Italian composer of 
operas, was born either at Aversa, 17th December 
1749, or more probably at Naples in 1755. He 
was educated at Naples, in music under Sacchini, 
in tlie conservatory of Santa Maria di Loreto. His 
first pieces were the Sacrificio di Ahramo and the 
Olympiade. When barely twenty-two he had 
achieved a reputation in all the leading Italian 
theatres. He was then called to St Petei-shurg as 
composer to the Empress Catharine 11. , where he 
resided four years. Afterwards he lived at various 


German couits; thence he proceeded to Vienna, 
where he became imperial kapellmeister; and finally 
he returned to Italy. At Naples, his comic opeia, 
II Matrimonio Segreto^ composed at Vienna, 1791, 
was repeated seventy times in succession. Cima- 
rosa died at Venice, 11th January 1801. His comic 
opeias are remarkable for their novelty, spirit, 
whimsicality, and liveliness of idea, as well as for 
their gieat knowledge of stage-effect. 

Cimbri, or Kimbei, a people who issued from 
the noith of Germany in conjunction with the 
Teutones, and first came into hostile contact with 
the Romans in the province of Noricum ( Caiinthia 
and Carniola) in 113 B.c. They were victorious in 
seveial great engagements, and were only prevented 
from devastating Italy by a tenible defeat they 
suffered from Maiius "on "the Raudii Campi, near 
Verona, or, according to others, near Vercelli, in 
August 101 B.c. They fought with desperate 
courage, and wdien the battle was lost, their women 
killed themselves and their children. It is not 
till long afterwards, when the Romans themselves 
penetrated into Germany, that the name of the 
Cimhri again a23peais. Caesar represents the Adu- 
atici of Belgium as the descendants of the Cimhri 
and Teutones. Tacitus speaks of a people bearing 
the name of Cimbii, few in numhei, but of gieat 
reputation, that sent ambassadors to Augustus. 
This people li\^ed in the extreme north of Geimany, 
on the borders of the ocean ; accoiding to Pliny and 
Ptolemy, at the extremity of the peninsula called 
from them the Cimbric Chersonese, now Jutland. 
The ethnology of the Cimbii is doubtful. Greek 
writers associated them gioundltssly with the 
Cimmeiians; Sallust calls them Gauls; Csesar, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, and most modems look upon 
them as Germans. Some, however, have main- 
tained that they were Celtic, and have tried to 
fortify their argument by a desperate analogy with 
the name Cymry. 

€imeXt See Bug. 

Cimmerians, or Cimmerii, in Homer, a 
legendary people dwelling ‘beyond the ocean 
stream, Avhere the sun never shines, and perpetual 
darkness reigns.’ The name was also applied to a 
fabulous people who dwelt in caves between 
Baiee and Cumae. Hence the common phrase, 
‘Cimmerian darkness,’ The historic Cimmerii 
were a people whose country lay between the 
Borysthenes (Dnieper) and the Tanais (Don), in- 
cluding also the Tauric Chersonesus (Crimea). 
The Cimmerian Bosporus (Strait of Yenikale) 
derived its name from them. Being driven out by 
the Scythians, they migrated to Asia Minor, dwelt 
there for some time, plundered Sardis, failed in an 
attempt upon Miletus, and were finally routed and 
expelled by the Lydian king Alyattes, some time 
after 617 B.C. 

Cimolite, is akin to Fullers’ Eai th ( q. v. ). 
j Cimon, an Athenian commander, was the son 
I of the great Miltiades, the conqueror at Marathon, 
j Being unable to pay the fine of 50 talents from 
I 'svhich his father escaped by dying, he was kept 
in prison until the fine was paid by the wealthy 
CalJias who had married his sister. Young Cimon 
I enjoyed the patronage of Aristides, and soon dis- 
j tinguished himself in the patriotic struggle against 
I the Persians. In conjunction with Aristides he 
was placed over the Athenian contingent to the 
1 allied fleet, which, under the supreme command of 
the Spartan Pausanias, continued the war against 
the Persians (477 B.O.). He effected the important 
conquest of Eion, a town on the river Strymon* 
then garrisoned by the Persians. His greatest 
exploit was his encounter with a Persian fleet of 
350 ships at the river Eurymedon (466), when he 
destroyed or captured 300, and defeated the land- 
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forces on the same day. He succeeded likewise^ in 
driving the Persians from Thrace, Caria, and Lycia ; 
and expended much of the money which he had 
obtained hy the recovery of his patrimony in 
Thrace upon the improvement of the city of 
Athens. The lavish bounty with which he opened 
his gardens and the honours of his table, together 
with his cheerful temper and patience, endeared 
him to his fellow-citizens. At this period he 
appears to have been the most influential of the 
Athenians. The hereditary enemy of Persia, it 
was his policy to advocate a close alliance with 
Sparta ; and when the Helots revolted, he twice 
led an army to the support of the Spartan troops ; 
but on the latter occasion, having lost the confi- 
dence of his allies, he was ignominiously dismissed. 
After his return to Athens his policy was opposed 
by the democracy, headed by Pericles, who pro- 
cured his banishment by ostracism. He was re- 
called in the fifth year of his exile, and was 
insDrumental in obtaining a five years’ armistice 
between the Spartans and the Athenians. He 
died in the year 449 B.C., at the siege of a Cyprian 
town. 

Cincho'na (properly Chinchoita), a most im- 
portant genus of trees of the order Rubiaceae 
(sub-order Cinchonacese), yielding the bark so much 
valued in medicine, which has been variously known 
as Peruvian Bark, Jesuits’ Bark, China Bark, Quina, 
Quinquina, Cinchona Bark, &c., and from which 
the important alkaloids quinine and its congeners 
are obtained. The species of this genus are some- 
times trees of great magnitude ; but an aftergrowth 
springing from their roots when they have been 
felled, they often appear only as large shrubs ; and 
some of them in the highest mountain-regions in 
which they are found are low trees with stems only 
8 or 10 feet in height. They are natives of South 
America between 20° S. lat. and 10° N. lat., and 
chiefly on the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. The 
best cinchona formerly came from the province of 
Loxa in Ecuador. The range of altitude of course 
diminishes as we recede from the eqnator, hut may 
be averaged at from 8000 to 5000 feet for the best 
varieties,. The climate of these regions is extremely 
variable, and this seems to have more effect upon 
the trees and their product than differences in soil, i 
All the cinchonas are evergreen trees, with laurel- 
like, entire, opposite leaves; stipules which soon 
fail off ; and panicles of flowers, which, in general 
^pearanee, are not unlike those of lilac or privet. 
The flowers are white, rose-coloured, or purplish, 
and very fragrant. 

Such difficulty has been found in determining the 
species of cinchona and the different varieties of 
hark known in commerce that a voluminous special 
literature of ‘quinology’ has been called into 
existence. This difSculty is due partly to the lai*ge 
number and great variability of the species, and 
even of individual specimens of bark, as also to 
the difficulty of obtaining specimens of flowers and 
leaves along with particular kinds of baik. The 
most important species are G. officinalis of Ecuador 
and Peru, C. Calisaya of Bolivia and south-east 
Peru, and C. sucdruhra of the western slope of 
Chimborazo ; hut others (Carthagena Bark, Colum- 
bian Bark, &c.) are also of importance, while the 
varieUes are too numerous to mention. The barks 
of allied species which, although more or less bitter 
and even febrifu^, contain no quinine are apt to 
be used as substitutes or adulterations. 

Tlie cutting and peeling of cinchona-trees is a 
labqtiofos and difficult operation carried on by 
Indians during the dry season. They build a 
hut, which s^ifVnB both for f^eir abode and for 
drying the bark. The trees are felled as near the 
root as possible^ that none of the bark may be 
lost 5 and the hi^l: heix^ stripped off, is carefully 


dried and packed ; the quilled form of the thmner 
balk is acquired in drying. 

This wasteful and costly mode of collection from 
Imost impassable forests, in which, moreover, the 



tree was becoming exterminated, and this in lace 
of an increasing demand, gradually roused the 
attention of European botanists to the desirability 
of inaugurating a regular culture in similar regions 
and climates of the Old World; but the successful 
introduction of cinchona-seeds into Europe was 
only effected by Weddell in 1848, and his seedlings 
were sent from the Jardin des Plantes to Algiers 
in 1850, and to Java in 1852. The Dutch gov^ein- 
ment also imported a few living plants from Peru 
in 1854. The credit of really solving the difficult 
problem of acclimatisation is, however, due to Sir 
Clements R. Markham. Himself going to Peiu 
and Bolivia for C. Calisaya^ he secured the services 
of Spruce, a well-known collector then resident in 
Ecuador ( who was similarly successful in obtaining 
C. sucdruhra), aiid others. The expedition was 
attended by much difficulty, and its nariative has 
earned a place in the history of botanical travel. 
Plantations were foimed in the Neilgherry Hills, and 
thence spread to Sikkim, to Burma, and to Ceylon. 
Ceylon and Java grew such quantities that the 
price dropped from 12s. to Is. an ounce; hut in 
consequence of attention given in Java to the im- 
provement of the balk, the cultivation died out 
m Ceylon, and by 1900 two-thirds of the world’s 
supply came from Java. 

The Indians of Peru call the cinchona- trees Kina, 
from whence are derived the names Quina, China, 
&c. But there is no evidence that they knew the 
use of the bark before the anival of the Spaniards, 
nor will they even yet employ it in thexr native 
medicine. It was first imported into Europe in 
1639, by the Countess of Chinclidn, the wife of 
the viceroy of Peiu, who had been cured of an 
obstinate intermittent fever hy means of it, and 
who thereafter habitually distributed it to those 
suffering from fever. Upon thio account it was 
named G, Bark and Countess's Powder {Pulvis 
cofmtissce). The Jesuit missionaries afterwards 
carried it to Rome, and distributed it through their 
several stations, and thus it acquired the name of 
Jesuits' Bark and Bulvis ^atrum. Cardinal Juan 
de Lugo havinfv been particularly active in recom- 
mending and distributing it, it was also known as 
Cardinal de Lugo's Powder. It attained gi'eat 
celebrity in Spain and Italy, being at first distrib- 
uted to the poor, but later sold at high prices hy 
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the Jesuits, hy whom it was lauded as an infallible 
remedy, while by most of the orthodox physicians 
it was coldly received, and by the Protestants 
altogether repudiated. Falling thus into practical 
disuse in Europe, it was again brought into notice 
by Kobert Talbor or Talbot, an English apothecary, 
who acquired great celebrity through the cure of 
intermittents by its use. In 1678 he was appointed 
physician in ordinary and knighted by Charles II., 
whom he next year cured of a tertian fever. In 
1679 he similarly cured the Dauphin and other 
eminent personages on the Continent, and thus 
induced Louis XIV. to purchase his secret. The 
adoption of the drug was henceforth assured, de- 
spite the exceeding jealousy of the profession in 
England and France of both the success and fortune 
of the irregular practitioner, who did not, however, 
live much longer to enjoy his reward. The Parisian 
faculty of medicine held out bravely, a corrobora- 
tion, if any were needed, of Molicre’s account of 
them, but the example and authority of Morton 
and Sydenham at length gained respectability to 
the side of science. As it came into general use, it 
became a most important article of export fiom 
Peru ; and in order to the maintenance of a com- 
mercial monopoly, although no attention was ever 
paid to its culture, extraordinaiy methods were 
employed to prevent it from becoming known at 
a comparatively recent peiiod of Spanish rule in 
Ameiica. The discovery of the alkaloids on which 
its properties chiefly depend constitutes a new era 
in the history of this medicine, and did not take 
place till the beginning of the 19th century. 

A.U account of these alkaloids— which include quinine, 
cinchonine, and cinchonidme— and their physiological 
and therapeutical action will be found in the article 
Qi’IN-ixe (q. V.) ; see also Alkaloids. On various aspects 
of the subject— the botany, cultivation, preparation, and 
medicinal action of the plant — see Markham, Peruvian 
Burk (1880); King, Cmchona Cultivation in India, 

( 1876 ) ; Van Gorkhom, Chnckona Culture ( 1882) ; Kuntze, 
Chinchona ( Leip 1878 ) ; Mueller, Extra-tropioal Plants 
(Melbourne, 1895) ; Lambert, The Genus CinGhona{\^^l)\ 
E.eimer’s Les Quinquinas de Culture (1900). 

€ilicinnati 9 the second city of Ohio and six- 
teenth in the Ameiican Union, stands on the north 
bank of the river Ohio, 270 miles SE. of Chicago, 
765 miles from New York, opposite the cities of 
Covington and Newport in Kentucky, and the 
smaller towns of Dayton, Bellevue, and Ludlow. 
Steam-ferries and lofty bridges connect the city with 
the Kentucky shore. Cincinnati occupies an exceed- I 
ingly bioken and irregular site, the more^ densely 
built parts being inclosed between the liver and 
steep hills. This lower portion includes the princi- 
pal business streets, for the most part wide and 
well finished ; hut the lowest level is devoted largely 
to warehouses and manufacturing establishments, 
and at high stages of water is sometimes liable to 
be flooded. A second terrace is 50 or 60 feet 
higher, and is densely occupied. A district be- 
tween the hills and the Miami Canal is known as 
‘over the Rhine,’ and is appropriated to the large 
German colony. But the most interesting^ portions 
of the city are the suburbs, which are singularly 
beautiful. They are built on a succession of irregular 
hills, hy whose steepness the beautiful suburban 
district has been broken into a succession of com- 
paratively isolated villages, interspersed with parks 
(including Eden Park, of 216 acres), and approached 
at various points hy noble winding avenues, 
which have been developed into a systena. The 
piincipal way of access, however,^ is by inclined 
steam-railways and tramways, or, in one instance, 
by wagon and passenger elevatois. This suburban 
region, and in fact a considei able part of the south- 
western angle of the state, is of that geological 
epoch in which the highly characteristic rocks of 


the so-called ‘ Cincinnati group ’ were deposited. 
They are richly fossilifeions, and are the highest 
beds of what are known as the Lower Silurian 
rocks, corresponding nearly with the U})por Caia- 
doe beds of British geologists There aie more 
than twent 3 r-five such suburbs ; Clifton and Walnut 
Hills, the latter looking out over Kentucky, are 
especially striking, and Spring Gro\e has a fine 
cemetery of some 600 acres. 

The city lias an aiea of 72 sq. ni , is well built and 
well drained, and the water-supply from the Ohio 
is ample. Among the piincipal public buildings are 
the post-office, an imposing structure ; a massive 
and very admiiable Chanihei of Commerce ; a large 
art museum ; an ait school, and a college of music 
(1878), of high repute; a music-hall, with noted 
organ ; masonic and Oddfellows’ temples ; a 
commodious city building; and a court-house. 
There are moie than 300 churches, several of them 
large and architectuially noteworthy, including 
a Roman Catholic catliedial ; besides *^many hand- 
some theatres, hotels, and public halls. The city 
has several ample hospitals and infirmaries (public 
and private), a large asylum for the insane, and 
many other institutions tor charity and correction. 
There are public and private schools of eveiy grade, 
among them several high schools, a normal ''Chool^ 
a school of design, and a technical school. Tlie 
niimeious professional schools include schools of 
medicine, of law, and of divinity, one of which 
(Lane Theological Seminary, Presbyterian) has a 
wide leputation. Cincinnati University is free in 
certain departments to citizens of Cincinnati, and 
to it the Cincinnati Obseivatory and Astronomi- 
cal School are affiliated. Of several important 
libiaries, one (the Free Public Libraiy) has some 
600,000 books and pamphlets. Tliere is a Zoo- 
lomcal Garden ; and the Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Society, the Cincinnati Museum Association, 
and other societies have considerable collections. 
Finally, Cincinnati is well known as a centre of 
musical and art culture, and its decorative pottery 
and wood -carving have a national reputation. 

Besides its large river traffic, the city transacts a 
great amount of business by rail. A large number 
of railways converge to this place, and it is a re- 
ceiving and distributing centre of great imx3ortance. 
The Miami and Erie Canal (1827), extending 
northward from Cincinnati (246 miles) to Toledo, is 
also the channel of a considerable trade. A veiy 
large proi)oi*tion of Cincinnati’s staples of trade are 
mauuiactured in the city, or its near vicinity. 
The industrial estalilishments are many and varied, 
the principal manufactures being soap, clothing, 
iron and steel, machinery, boots and shoes and other 
leather goods, furniture, tobacco and cigais — not 
to speak of slaughtering and pork-packing. Wagons 
and cairiages, steamboats and barges, are built. 
The city has a cleaiing-house, a board of tiade, 
a chamber of commerce and merchant’s exchange, 
and other similar organisations. The condition 
of the labouiing classes is in general veiy good. 
There are many building associations, which greatty 
facilitate the owneiship of houses by \vorkiiig-nien. 
The book-trade is represented by several first-class 
and a number of minor publishing-houses. The 
slaughter-houses, stock-j’aids, and grain-elevatois 
aie very extensive. , , 

Cincinnati was first settled by white men m 1780, 
and was permanently occupied in 1788. Its name 
was given in honour of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. It is believed that a poi-tion of its site was 
occupied before the historic period by a considerable 
aboriginal population. Mounds containing various 
relics appear to confiim this opinion. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1819, and from its pros- 
perity and attractiveness, it early attained the 
name of ‘the queen city of the west.’ The sobri- 
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quet of ‘Porkopolis’ commemorates its immense 
tiade in pork and other ho^ pioducts, it being one 
of the gieat centres of this business. The first 
steamboat reached Cincinnati in 1811, descending 
the river from Pittsburg ; and the first railway 
from the city was opened in 1845. Its first Roman 
Catholic bishop was consecrated in 1822, and the 
see became aichiepiscopal and metropolitan in 1850. 
In the same year the lower pait of the city suffered 
much from a great flood. Cincinnati very early 
became prominent foi its social cultuie, and foi a 
long time it was almost the literary capital oi head- 
quaiteis of tlie whole legioii west of the Alleghanies. 
A taste for the fine arts and for music was likewise 
noticeable at an early date, and is still charac- 
teristic of the town. Great riots in 1844 were with 
difficulty suppressed by the military. Pop. ( 1800) 
750; (1850)115,436 ; (1870) 216,239 ; (1890)296,908; 
(1900) 325,902; (1910 ) 364,463; (1920 ) 401,247. 
See the history by Greve (1904). 

Cincinnati) a society or order in the United 
States of North Ameiica, established by the officers 
of the revolutionaiy aiiuy in 1783 ^to peipetuate 
their friendship, and to laise a fund for lelieving 
the widows and oiphans of those who had fallen 
during the war.’ ‘The Cincinnatuses ’ were i*e- 
garded with suspicion by Jefferson and many of the 
leadeis of the democracy as aristocratic in tendency ; 
now most of the original thirteen states have state 
societies of Cincinnati. 


Cincinna'tns, Lucius Quinctius, a favourite | 
hero of the Roman republic, was in 458 B.c. | 
called from ploughing to be dictator. Having 
rescued the consul Mmucius, defeated by the iEqui, 
he laid down his dictatorship and returned to his 
farm. In 439, at the age of eighty, he was once 
more made dictator to deal with the plebeians. 

CineaS) a Thessalian, the friend, minister, and 
ambassador of Pyirhus ( q.v.), was the most eloquent 
man of his time (died 270 B.C.). 

Cinemato^apb. See Kinematograph. 

Cineraria) a large and widely distributed 
genus of annual or perennial herbaceous com- 
posites, very 
closely allied 
to Senecio 
(Groundsel, 
Ragwoit, &c.), 
of which it is 
indeed often 
reckoned a sub- 
genus. Two 
small species 
are natives of 
the southern 
parts of Britain. 
The flowers of 
some aie very 
pretty. <?. 
mariUma, from 
the Mediter- 
ranean shores, 
is a handsome 
garden peren- 
nial, and many 
Cineraiias are 
. also grown in 

Omeraria cruenta, ^reen-houses 

in Britain; 

these, however, are mostly florists’ flowers, pro- 
duced by cultivation and hybridising. The most 
imjmtant parent plant of these is C7. cruenta, a 
liative of Teaeriffe. 

Cinerary Urns* See Urns. 

Cingalese^ See Ceylon. 

Cinna) Luome Cornelius, a Roman patrician. 



one of the principal suppoiteis of Marius. Sulla, 
before setting out on Ins expedition against Mith- 
ridates, allowed Cinna to he elected to the consul- 
ship on condition of liis swearing not to distuih the 
constitution as then existing. No sooner, however, 
had he enteied upon that office (87 B.C.) than he 
impeached Sulla, eiideavouied to form an interest 
among the citizens who had been added after tlie 
Social Wai, and agitated for the lecall of Maims 
(q.v.). Cinna and Maiius next declaied them- 
smves consuls after a massacre in which some 
of the most eminent citizens weie slain. In 84 
B.c. Cinna prepared to meet Sulla, then on his way 
from the East to take vengeance upon his enemies, 
but was slain by his disaffected troops at Bmn- 
dusium. During his fouith consulate his daughter 
Cornelia had been married to Julius Csesar. 


Cinnabar) a mercuric sulphide, from which 
almost all the mercury of commerce is obtained, 
whether in Spain, Idiia, California, or elsewheie. 
It occurs both crystalline and massive, and the 
powder of it is the pigment veimilion. 

Cinnamon is the aromatic bark of certain 
species of the genus Cinnamomum, in the natural 
order Lauiacese, natives of tiopical and subtiopical 
parts of the East. The finest kind is produced 
by Cinnamom- 
um Zeylanicum 
oi the Ceylon 
cinnamon -tiee. 

The tree natu- 
rally attains the 
height of 20-30 
feet, and is 
sometimes IJ 
foot in thick- 
ness, hut the 
cultivated trees 
are not allowed 
to grow highei 
than 10 feet. 

Its bark is of a 
grayish - brown 
colour, inter- 
nally of a yel- 
lowish red. 

Tlie leaves are 
oval, 4-6 inches 
long, with a 
blunt point, 
and marked 
Avith three piin- 
cipal neives. 

They have the taste of cloves. The floweis are 
of a sUky gray on the outside, and a pale-yellowish 
colour internally. The fmit is somewhat like an 
acorn in shape ; it is a small drupe, brown when 
ripe. The branches of 3-5 years’ growth are cut 
down, the hark ripped up longitudinally with a 
knife, and ^ladually loosened till it can be taken 
off.^ The slices are then exposed to the sun, when, 
as it dries, it cuils up into quilfs, in which shape it 
is exported. The smell, particularly of the thinnest 
pieces, is delightfully fragrant, and the taste pun- 
gent and aromatic, with a mixture of sweetness and 
astringency. Its virtues dei)end chiefly upon the 
essential oil which it contains, oil of cinnamon. 
Cinnamic acid is the acid corresponding to the oil 
of cinnamon, and exists in the free state in the bal- 
sams of Tolu and Peru, in liquid storax, and in gum 
benzoin. The Ceylon species is now cultivated on 
the Malabar coast, in Java, the West Indies, Brazil, 
and Egypt. For ‘ Chinese cinnamon,’ see Cassia ; 
and for another Cinnamomum, see Camphor. 

Cmnamon-StOlie) a variety of Garnet (q.v.), 
varying fronx hyacinth red to orange yellow ; 
when pure it is transparent. It is composed 
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essentially of silica, alumina, and lime. It is 
foand chiefly in Ceylon. 

Ciunyris. See Sun-birds. 

Cin^-Mars, Henri Coiffibr be Ruz^ 
Marquis de, an ill-fated favourite of Louis XIII., 
was the second son of the Marquis d’Efiiat, 
Marshal of France, and was horn in 1620. While 
yet a boy he was placed at court by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and here his handsome figure and 
fascinating manners soon secured him the warm 
affection of the royal household. At nineteen he 
was chief-equerry to the king, but his ambition 
could not brook the delay of waiting for the 
further stages of the most rapid promotion, but 
already in his dreams he was a duke and peer of 
France, and husband of the Princess Maria of 
Gonzaga. Finding his ambitious projects merely 
derided by Richelieu, he joined with the king’s 
brother, Duke Gaston of Orleans, in a plot to 
murder the great cardinal. With this was com- 
bined a wider plot with Spain for the destruction 
of the cardinars power by arms. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Cinq-jMars, with his friend De 
Thou, was executed at Lyons, 12th September 1642. 
His story was woven by De Vigny into the well- 
known romance Cinq-Mars ( 1826 ). 

Cento ( Ital., ‘five hundred ; ’ but really 
a contraction for ‘ one thousand five hundred ’ ) is 
a current term for the siwle alike in art and in 
literature which arose in Italy about or before the 
year 1500, and which therefoie belongs mainly to 
the 16th century. It is characterised by the 
revival of classical taste in all departments of 
culture, and is frequently used in the same sense 
as the word renaissance, especially as applied 
to decoration. Among the great cinquecentisti in 
art are Michelangelo, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Benvenuto Cellini ; in 
poetry the notabler names are those of Berni, 
Ariosto, and Tasso. See Italy, Italian Archi- 
tecture, Renaissance. 

CinQuefoil, a common bearing in Heraldry, 
representing a flower with five petals borne full- 
faced and without a stalk. If pierced — ^i.e. per- 
forated in the centre, it should be so blazoned. 



Cmquefoil : Cinquefoil : 

in Heraldry. in Architecture. 


Gules, a cinquefoil pierced ermine, was the coat of 
the old earls of Leicester j and gules, three dnque- 
foils argent (sometimes ermine), that of the house 
of Hamilton in Scotland. — Cinquefoil, in Archi- 
tecture, is an ornamental foliation in five compart- 
ments, used in the tracery of windows, panellmgs, 
and the like. The cinquefoil is often represented 
in a circular form, the spaces between points or 
cusps representing the five leaves, as in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Cinquefoils in Botany. See Potentilla. 

Cinque Ports* The five great ports on the 
coast of Kent and Sussex lying opposite to France 
— Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Hastings 
— ^were of considerable importance during the 
Anglo-Saxon period ; and in a charter of Edward 1. 
we find reference to a previous document granted 
them by Edward the Confessor. But it was sub- 
sequent to the battle of Hastings that the Con- 
queror, in order that he might wield the resources 


of the seaports with greater vigour, constituted 
this wJiole line of coast into a jurisdiction entirely 
separate from the counties of Kent and Sussex, and 
erected it into a sort of county palatine, under a 
warden or guaidian, the seat of whose administra- 
tion was in Dover Castle. The warden, wliose 
office corresponded to that of the ancient Count ot 
the Saxon coast {Comes htboris Saxonici), exercised 
jurisdiction, civil, military, and naval, uniting in 
his single person the functions of sheiifif, tustos 
rotuloium, lord-lieutenant, and admiral. Piivileges 
equal to those originally bestowed on the Cinque 
Ports were subsequently extended to the so-called 
ancient towns of Winchelsea and Rye ; and all the 
seven municipal towns except ^Vinchelsea had 
subordinate ports and towms attached to them, 
which weie called limhs or memhers. In place of 
the Saxon terms of aldermen and fi eemen, those of 
jurats and barons were introduced, and the latter 
term has always been applied to the representatives 
of the Cinque Ports in parliament. Their chief 
function in early times Avas to furnish such ship- 
ping as was required for the purposes of the state, 
the crown ha\dng possessed no permanent navy 
previous to the reign of Hemy VII. In the time of 
Edward I. they were bound to provide no less than 
fifty-seven ships, fully eqmpped and manned at 
their own cost ; though the weight of this lieavv 
burden was somewhat lessened by thepiovision that 
the peiiod of gratuitous service should be limited to 
fifteen days. The ports, moreover, enjoyed in return 
for their services many privileges, such as exemj)- 
tion from tax and tallage, the right to make their 
own bylaws, &c. In consequence of the wailike 
navy which they were thus compelled to maintain, 
the Cinque Ports became so confident and audacious 
as not only to undertake piratical expeditions, but 
even to make war and form confederacies as in- 
dependent states. Previous to the Revolution of 
1688, the lord- wardens nominated one and some- 
times both of the parliamentary representatives for 
each of the Cinque Ports ; but in 1689 an act was 
passed to ‘ declare the right and freedom of election 
of members to serve in parliament for the Cinque 
Ports. * The Acts of 1832 and 1885 reduced the num- 
ber of membeis sent to parliament by the Cinque 
Ports from sixteen to tmee, and the Municipal 
Reform Act has broken up the ancient organisation 
of the ports, and assimilated their intenisQ ariange- 
ments to those of other English municipalities. 
The ancient courts of Shepway, Brotherhood, and 
GuestUng are still occasionally held, but their 
1 powei's scarcely extend beyond matters of form. 
The lord-waiden’s jurisdiction, in relation to civil 
suits and proceedings, was abolished in 1835 ; but 
he still presides in the court of Shepway, and 
appoints the justices of peace witliin the juris- 
diction of the Cinque Ports. His official residence 
is Walraer Castle (q.v.), near Deal, wheie, as 
warden, the Duke of Wellington lived every 
autumn from 1829 till Ms death there (1852). See 
Montagu Burrows, Cinque Ports (1888); F. M. 
Hueffer, The Cinque Ports (1900). 

CintrSif a small but picturesquely situated 
town in Portugal, in the province of Estremaduia, 
17 miles WNW. of Lisbon, with a population of 
6000. It stands on the declivity of the Serra de 
Cintra, and is surrounded by country residences. 
There is a palace at Cintra, a strange mixture of 
Moorish and Christian architecture, anciently 
occupied by the Moorish kings, and subsequently a 
favourite summer-resort o^the Christian monarclis. 
On another hill-t(m stands the palace of La Penha, 
once a convent. In the neighbourhood is the Cork 
Convent, wMch derives its name from the cells — 
which are cut out of the rock — having been lined 
with cork. Montserrate palace has a magnificent 
park. Cintra is historically remarkable for the 
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Convention concluded in August 1808, between the 
English and Fiench, by which the latter agreed 
to evacuate Portugal, on condition of not being 
treated as piisoners of war, but landed on the 
coast of Fiance, letaining their arms and effects. 
This convention excited the gieatest public indig- 
nation both in the Peninsula and in England ; 
and the British ininistiy weie obliged to have the 
generals who signed the convention tried by a 
couit-inartial, which, howevei, resulted in their 
acquittal. According to Oman, the military advan- 
tages of the Convention outweighed its giave 
political defects. 

Ciotat} La, a coast-town in the French de- 
partment of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, 23 miles SE. of 
Marseilles by lail. It has a good and commodious 
harbour, and a great coial-fisliery. Pop. 11,000. 
Cipher. See Cryptogeaphy and Monogram. 

Ciprianis G-iambattista, history -painter and 
designer, was bom at Floience in 1727, of an 
old Pisloja family. He received some instruction 
fiom Hugford, a Floxentine painter of English 
parentage, and he studied for three years in 
Rome. In 1755 he was induced by Sir William 
Chambers and Wilton the sculptor to settle in 
London, where his graceful drawings, which were 
reproduced by the graver of Bartolozzi, gained 
great popularity, and exercised a favourable influ- 
ence upon the English school of flgure-painters. 
He was a member of the St Martin’s Lane 
Academy, and in 1768 was elected a foundation 
member of the Royal Academy, to whose exhibi- 
tions he contributed till 1779, and whose diploma 
he designed in 1768. His pictures, of which some 
are preserved at Houghton, are less successful than 
his designs, being feeble, poor in colour, and with 
little expression. As an etcher he is known by a 
few plates in Hollis’s Memoirs. He married in 
1761 an English lady of fortune, and died at 
Hammersmith, 14:th December 1785. 

Circs^ay a small and unimpoitant but widely 
distributed genus of rather pretty little Onagia- 
ceous herbs. C. luteHana, frequent in shady 
situations, bears the book-names of Enchantei’s 
Nightshade, and in Geimany Hexenkraut (Witches’ 
Herb). The origin of tliese names is not easily 
explained, as the plant possesses no remarkable 
piopeities, being merely a little astiingent. 

CircarS9 The Northern {Sarhdr, ‘a govern- 
ment ’ ), is the historical name for an Indian terri- 
tory lying along the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
from 18 to 100 miles wide, with an area of 17,000 
miles. It nearly coi*responds with the present 
Madras districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Goda- 
vari, Kistna, Guntur, and pai'ts of Nellore and 
Karmil. In 1757 the Circars were ceded to the 
French by the subalidar of the Deccan ; but after 
a struggle, in which Lord Clive had the chief part, 
the Delhi court in 1766 granted the Circais to the 
East India Company ; but not till 1823 did they 
become really a British i>ossession, 

Circassia, a territory on both sides of the 
western Caucasus. See Caucasus. 

Circassians, in the wide sense of the term, is 
the name mven to all the formerly independent 
tribes of the Caucasus; in a narrower sense, it 
denotes the tribes (called by themselves AdigM, 
by the Turks and Russians, TcherJeesses ) who in- 
habited the north-western wing of the Caucasus, 
mth a government half patriarchal and feudal, and 
half oons(iitutional. In 1868-66, rather than sub- 
mit to Rnssian government, nearly the whole nation 
of^ fifteen tribes, to the number of nearly half a 
million persons, left their country for the Turkish 
possessiens in Asia Minot, or th6 mountainous 
parts of Bnlgaria, carrying with them their in- 


subordinate spirit and marauding habits, which 
added to the horror of the Bulgarian massacres of 
1876 and 1877. 

The Circassian nobles are principally Moham- 
medans, whilst the great mass of the people pro- 
fess a corrupt Chiistianity, which shows strange 
survivals of earlier heathenism in its sacrifices and 
sacred trees, joined to the celebration of Easter, 
the sign of the cross, and processions with lights. 
The Circassians are proverbially handsome — for 
generations their daughters have adorned the 
harems of the wealthy Tuiks ; they are also strong, 
active, brave, and temperate. As a nation they 
made their fiist historical appearance during the 
middle ages. They are, however, chiefly known 
through their long struggles to maintain their 
independence against the domination of Russia, 
See article Caucasus, and Ernest Chan tie’s mag- 
nificent work, Becherches anthrojgologiques dans le 
Caucase (5 vols. folio, Paris-Lyons, 1885-87). The 
first volume contains an exhaustive bibliography ; 
the fifth, a detailed account of the peoples of the 
Caucasus. See also Deniker, Les Races de VEurojpe. 

Circe, a sorceress of ancient Greek story, 
described in the Odyssey as ‘fair-haired, a clever 
goddess, possessing human speech,’ sister of ‘ all- 
wise JEsetes,’ daughter of ‘the Sun, who gives 
light to mortals, and of Perse, wdiom Ocean begot 
as his daughter.’ Round her palace in .^sea were 
numbers of human beings, whom she had changed 
into the shapes of wolves and lions by her drugs 
and incantations. She changed two-and-twenty of 
the companions of Ulysses into swine; but that 
hero, having obtained from Mercury the herb 
Moly^ went Boldly to the palace of the sorceress, 
remained uninjured by her drugs, and induced hei 
to disenchant his comrades. He remained with 
her for a year; and when he departed, she in- 
structed him how to avoid the dangers which he 
would encounter on his homeward voyage. Ovid 
relates how, when she was jealous of Scylla, whose 
love was sought by Glaucus, she poured the juice 
of poisonous herbs into that part of the sea wheie 
her rival was accustomed to bathe, and so changed 
her into a hideous monster. 

Circle, a plane figure hounded by a cuived 
line called its cvrcumj^erencey which is everywhere 
equally distant from a point within it called the 
centre. The circumference is sometimes itself 
called the circle, but in geometry that term is 
properly applied only to the surface or area 
bounded by the curve. Any line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated by the circumference 
is a diameter^ which is therefore bisected in the 
centre (see Arc, Chord). In Co-ordinate Geo- 
metry, the circle ranks as a curve of the second 
order, and belongs to the class of the conic sections. 
It is got from the right cone by cutting the cone 
by a plane peiT)endicular to its axis. The circle 
may be described mechanically with a pair of 
compasses, fixing one foot in the centre, and trac- 
ing out the curve with the other held at a fixed 
distance. The following are some of its leading 
properties : 

1. Of all plane figures having the same peri- 
meter, the circle contains the greatest area. 

2. Of all plane curves, the circle alone has the 
same curvature at every point. 

3. The circumference of a circle beais a certain 
constant ratio to its diameter. This constant 
ratio, which mathematicians usually denote by 
the Greek letter tt (perimeter), has’ been deter- 
mined to be 3-14159, nearly, so that, if the dia- 
meter of a circle is 1 foot, its circumference is 
3T4159 feet ; if the diameter is 5 feet, the cir- 
cumference is 5 X 3*14159 ; and, in general, if the 
diameter is expressed by 2/* (twice the radius). 
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then c ( circumference ) — 2r x t. Archimedes, in 
his book De Dtmejistone Circuli, showed that the 
ratio is nearly that of 7 to 22. Various closer 
approximations in large numbers were afterwards 
made, as, for instance, the ratio of 1815 to 5702, 
1010 to 3173 ; or the excellent one of Adiiaen 
Anthonisz— viz. 113 to 355. Vieta in 1579 showed 
that if the diameter be 1000, the ciicumference 
will be greater than 3141*5926535, and less than 
3141*5926537. This appioximation he made by 
ascertaining the perimeters of the inscribed and 
circumsciibed polygons of 393,216 sides. By in- 
creasing the number of the sides of the polygons, 
tlieii perimeters^ are brought more and more 
nearly into coincidence with the circumference of 
the ciicle; but this operose method was long 
ago superseded by easier modes derived from the 
higher mathematics. Suf&ce it to say that vari- 
ous series were formed expressing its value; by 
taking moie and more of the terms of wliich into 
account, a closer and closer approach to the value 
can be obtained by ordinaiy arithmetic. We sub- 
join some examples : 


{l)7r-4:(l 3 + g ^ + g + 15 +•••)• 

(2)-=<r3 + &<=•> 

where ^ and r/i — 

o 239 


(4) = 6 (iV + |t + -^ + -5J + -) 

Series (3), or one of its modifications, is the 
most expeditious mode yet known of extending 
the approximation to the I'atio tt. It has now 
been calculated to 707 places of decimals, and 
verified to over 600. The number tt, though fixed 
in value, cannot be exactly expressed in figures, 

S zncommensicrable (see COM:ME^sxJRABLB). 

y, the multiplier ( 3 - *008 - *000,007 ) ( 1 + ■g'tr) 
gives a close appioximation, useful to the practical 
arithmetician. 

4. The area of a circle is equal to ir multiplied 
by the square of the radius (= ^rr^) ; or to the 

TT 

square of the diameter multiplied by i.e. by 

*7854. Archimedes proved this by showing that 
the area is equal to that of a triangle whose base 
is the circumference, and perpendicular height the 
radius of the circle. 

5. It follows that different circles are to one 
another as the squares of their radii or diameters, 
and that their circumferences are as the radii or 
diameters. 

The circle is almost always employed in measur- 
ing or conmaring angles, from the fact demon- 
strated in Euclid ( Book vi. Prop. 33), that angles 
at the centre of a circle are proportional to the 
arcs on which they stand. It follows from this, 
that if circles of the same radii be described from 
the vertices of angles as centres, the arcs inter- 
cepted between the sides of the angles are alwajrs 
proportional to the angles. ^ The easiest subdivi- 
sion of a circumference is into six equal parts, 
because then the chord of the arcs is equal to the 
radius. Divide one of these arcs into sixty equal 
parts, and we thus obtain, the unit of the sexa- 
gesimal scale, called a degree. Each degree is 
divided into 60 seconds, and each second into 60 
thirds, and so on. According to this scale, 90" 
represents a right angle; 180®, two right angles, 
121 


or a semicircle ; and 360°, four right angles, or the 
whole circumference — the unit in the scale being 
the ^Vth of a right angle. As the divisions of the 
angles at the centre, effected by drawing lines 
from the centre to the different points of gradua- 
tion of the circumference, are obviously inde- 
pendent of the magnitude of the radius, and there- 
fore of the circumference, these divisions of the 
circumference of the circle may be spoken of as 
being actually divisions of angles. By laying a 
giaduated circle over an angle, and noticing the 
number of dem*ees, &:c. lying on the circumference 
between the Tines including the angle, we at once 
Imow the magnitude of the angle. Suppose the 
lines to include between them 3 degrees, 45 minutes, 
17 seconds, the angle in this scale would be written 
3° 45' 17". 

The sexagesimal measurement of circumferences 
and angles is the most ancient, and still recom- 
mends itself universally to practical mathema- 
ticians. A second mode was proposed at the 
French Revolution, but though adopted by La- 
place in the M^canwue Celeste, has long been 
abandoned even in France. By this scale, called 
the centesimal, the right angle is divided into 100 
degi-ees, while each degree is divided into one 
hundred parts, and so on. Such a quantity as 
3° 45' 17" is expressed in this notation by 3*4517, 
the only mark required being the decimal point to 
separate the degiees from the parts. Of course, 
in this illustration, 3° means 3 centesimal divisions 
of the right angle, and 45' means 45 centesimal 
minutes, and so on. If we want to translate ordi- 
nary degrees into the centesimal notation, we must 
multiply by 100, and divide by 90. To translate 
minutes in the same way, multiply by 100, and 
divide by 54; and for seconds, multiply by 250, 
and divide by 81. 

There is also a theoretical method of measuring 
angles, wdiich, though indispensable in advanced 
trigonometry and other branches of analysis, is 
scarcely required in elementai*y mathematics. For 
the circular measure, as it is called, the unit angle 
is thus found : Let PDA be an angle at the centre 
O of a circle, the radius of whi<3r is r; APB a 
semicircle w^hose arc accordingly = itr ; and let the 
length of the arc AP = a. Then, by Euclid, 


angle POA ^ 
2 right angles 


and POA = 


2 ri gh t .^s a 
314159^^0.* r' 


Now, supposing a and r to be given, although the 
angle PDA will be deter- 
mined, yet its numerical 
value will not be settled 
unless we make some con- 
vention as to what angle 
we shall call unity. We 
therefore choose such a 
one as will render the 
preceding equation the* 
most simple. It is made 

most simple if we take ^ 3 ^q 4 i 59 "^ ~ " “ 
shall then have (denoting the numerical value of 



the angle POA by 0 ) 0 The result of our con- 
vention is, that the numerical value of two right 
angles is w, instead of 180°, as in the method of 
angular measurement first alluded to ; and the 
unit of angle, instead of being the ninetieth part 

of a ri#t angle, is or 57° 17' 44" 48'" 


nearly. Making 0 == 1 in the equation ^ we 

have a (or AP) = r (or AO), which shows that in 
the circular measure the unit of angle is that angle 
which is subtended hy an arc of length equal to- 
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radius. Thus the circular measure of 180® is ir, 
or 3-14159, &c., 90® ^ ^ tt, 60® = | tt, 45® = i x, and 
so on ; and since x is a fixed number, any angle is 
thus represented absolutely, and not as a part or 
multiple of another angle— i.e. an abstract number 
will as exactly denote an angle as it does the length 
of a line. If we say 0 = 3, then in degrees 0 = 3 
X (57° 17' 45") = h then 0 = i x (57® 17' 45") 

sexagesimally. For the squaring or quadrature of 
the mrcle, see Quadrature ; for the circles of the 
^here, see Armillary Sphere ; see also Mural 

(;iRCLE. 

Circle, Magic, a space in which sorcerers were 
wont to protect themselves from the fury of the 
evil spirfts they had raised. This circle was 
usually formed on a piece of ground about nine 
feet square (in the East seven feet appears to 
have been considered sufiScient), in the midst of 
some dark forest, churchyard, vault, or other lonely 
and dismal spot. It was described at midnight in 
certain conditions of the moon and weather. In- 
side the outer circle was another somewhat less, in 
the centre of which the sorcerer had his seat. The 
spaces between the circles, as well as between the 
parallel lines which inclosed the larger one, were 
filled ‘with all the holy names of God,’ and a 
variety of other characters supposed to be potent 
against the powers of evil. Without the protection 
of this circle, the magician, it was believed, would 
have been carried off by the spirits, as he would have 
been had he by chance got out of the charmed 
space. Another figure which, described upon the 
ground, could bar the passage of a demon was the 
pentagram (see Pentacle). Readers of Faust 
will remember its effect upon Mephistopheles. 

Circles, Stone. See Stone Circles, Stand- 
ing Stones, Stonehenge, Callernish. 

Circuits* See Assize. 

Circular Notes are bank-notes specially 
adapted for the use of travellers in foreign countries ; 
and being, in fact, bills personal to the bearer, they 
are believed to be more safe as travelling money than 
ordinary notes or coin. Circular notes of the value 
of £10 and upwards are furnished by or through the 
chief banking-houses. Along with these notes is 
given a ‘letter of indication.’ This letter (a 
lithographed form in French) is addressed to foi*eign 
bankers, requesting them to pay the notes pre- 
sented by the bearer, whom they name, and to aid 
him in any way in their power. On the back of 
the letter there is a long list of foreign bankers, 
extendmg all over Europe, any of whom will cash 
one of the circular notes on being presented and 
indorsed by the bearer. In paying these notes the 
money of the country is given according to the rate 
of exchange, and free of any charge for commission. 
For security, the letter and the notes should not be 
•carried together, in case of their being stolen or lost. 
A corresponding certificate issued by the bankers in 
the United States for the use of traveUers, is called 
Letter of Credit. See Credit. 

Circular Numbers are numbers whose powers 
end on the same figure as they do themselves : 
such are numbers ending in 0, 1, 5, 6. 

Circulating Library* See Library. 

Circulation, in Anatomy and Physiology, is 
^e term used to designate the course of the blood 
from the^ heart to the most minute blood-vessels 
fthe Capillaries, q.v.), and from these back to the 
To simplify the consideration of the subject, 
we shall consider — (I.) the General Anatomy, (II.) 

Sd (iT^? ^ Physiology, 

L The organs of circulation consist of the heart, 
•arten^ vmn^ aaid capillaries. The course of the 
blood through thesie organs will he hest elucidated 


hy the aid of a diagram, which is equally applicable 
for all other mammals as well as for man, and for 
birds. The dark parts 
of fig. 1 represent the 
course of the impure or 
venous blood, while the 
lighter portions repre- 
sent the course of the 
pure or arterial blood. 

Two of the four cham- 
bers of the heart ( A and 
C ) receive the inflowing 
blood, and are termed 
the auricles; while the 
other two chambeis 
(B and D) drive the 
blood to the lungs and 
to the general system 
respectively, and are 
termed the ventricles. 

The vessels that bring 
blood to the auricles are 
termed veins, and the 
vessels through which the 
blood is driven from the 
ventricles are known as 
Arteries ( q.v. ). We will 
now trace the couise of 
the blood, as indicated 
by the arrows of the 
diagram, commencing 
with the right auricle, 

A. The right auricle 
contracting upon the 
venous or impure blood 
with which we suppose 
it to be filled, drives this 
into the right ventricle, 

B, through an opening 
guarded by a triple (or 
tricuspid) valve, which almost entirely prevents the 
regurgitation or the blood from the ventricle into 
the auricle. The ventricle, B, being now filled, 
contracts, and as the blood cannot return into the 
auricle, it is driven along the dark vessel, c, 
which is the pulmonary artery, conveying the blood 
to the lungs. At its commencement it is yarded 
by crescent-shaped (semilunar) valves, which en- 
tirely prevent the blood which has once been pro- 
pelled into the pulmonary artery from re-enteriug 
the^ ventricle. The pulmonary artery gradually 
divides into smaller and smaller branches, which 
ultimately emerge into capillaries freely distributed 
over the interior of the aii -cells of the lungs. There 
the blood gives off carbonic acid gas, and absorbs 
oxygen, becoming thereby ‘pure.’ The capillaries, 
in which the blood is purified, gradually unite to 
form larger vessels, and finally the blood is collected 
into the pulmonary veins, which pour their con- 
tents into the left auricle, C. Thence it is pro- 
pelled into the left ventricle, D, through an open- 
ing^ guarded by a double (mitral or bicuspid) valve, 
which entirely prevents the reflux of the blood. 
The left ventricle contracts and drives its contents 
into the lar^e artery, e, or Aorta (q.v.), which 
hy means of its various branches supplies the whole 
body with pure blood. From the aorta and its 
various subdividing branches the blood passes into 
the capillaries, J, H, which occur in every part of 
the system. In these capillaries it parts with its 
oxygen to the tissues, and becomes charged with 
the waste carbonic acid gas. The capillaries unite 
into larger veins, and these gradually unite to form 
two large trunks, a, h, the superior and inferior 
venm coajcb, which pour their contents into the 
right auricle — the point from which we started. 
The diagram also shows how the venous blood from 
the viscera, G, instead of passing directly into the 



Fig. 1.— Diagram of Cir- 
culating System (from 
Leunis). 
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vena cava, goes through the liver, F, in what is 
known as the hepatic-portal system. 

Before passing to the comparative study of the 
circulation, we must notice a few of the above 
facts in greater detail. 
The Heart (q.v.) is 
described in a separate 
article. Since all the 
arterial blood leaves 
the heart through the 
aorta, to trace the 
circulation of the pure 
blood involves follow- 
ing the branches of 
that great vessel. For 
this see Aorta. It 
is sufficient, without 
further anatomical de- 
tails, to say that the 
ramifications of the 
arteries distribute the 
arterial blood to the 
Capillaries (q.v.) 
which pervade every 
part of the body. It 
IS already evident 
that ^ the pulmonary 
arteries from the right 
ventricle carry impure 
blood to the lungs, 
and that pure blood 
returns from the lungs 
to the left auricle by 
the pulmonary veins. 

The veinSi like the 
artenes, are found in 
nearly every tissue; 
they commence in 
minute networks 
which communicate with the capillaries. Branches 
from these networks uniting together, form veins, 
which, by joining, inciease in size as they pass 
onward towards the heart. If we except certain 
venous stractures (called smteses) occurring in the 
interior of the skull, we may divide the veins into 
two sets — the superjftcial or cutaneotcs, and the deep 
veins. The de^ veins accompany the arteries, and 
are usually inclosed in the same sheath of tissue. 
In the case of the smaller arteries they generally 
exist in pairs, one on each side of the artery, 
while the larger arteries have usually only one 
accompanying vein. The superficial veins occur 
immediately beneath the integument; they not 
only return the blood from the skin and adjacent 
structures, but communicate with the deep veins. 
All the veins finally lead by two large trunks, the 
superior and inferior vena, cava^ into the right 
auricle of the heart. The superior vena cava is 
formed by the union of the veins from the head 
and neck (the jugulars) with those from the arms 
(the subclavians), while the inferior vena cava 
brings back the blood from the lower extremities, 
the trunk, and the viscera. 

We must refer to the article Vein for the struc- 
ture of the walls of this part of the circulatory 
•system. There is only one point that imperatively 
requires notice here — ^viz. that while the arterial 
system presents no valves except at the points 
where the two great trunks leave the heart, the 
veins contain a great number of valves, which are 
formed by a doubling of their Hning membrane, 
and resemble pocket-like folds or pouches, which 
allow the blood free passage toward the heart, but 
prevent its reflux. The veins are much less elastic 
than the arteries, and their total capacity is much 
greater. 

There is one part of the venous eii culation which, 
from its great importance, requires special notice 


—viz. that of the ^leen, pancreas, stomach, and 
intestinal canal. The blood supplied to these 
organs by the coeliae and the two mesenteric 
arteries is not returned directly to the inferior 
vena cava, but passes by several veins into one 
Ipge vessel — ^the portal vein, which enters the 
liver, and breaks up into a capillary network. 
There the blood undergoes important changes 
associated with the bile-secreting and glycogen- 
forming functions of the liver. The blood, enter- 
ing the liver from two sources, from the portal 
vem and from the hepatic arteiy, leaves it by the 
hepatic veins, which join the inferior vena cava. 
It is also important to notice the entirely distinct 
set of vessels known as lymphatics, which conduct 
the products of digestion into the veins (see 
Lymph). 

The above-described double circulation (through 
the lungs and through the body) is exhibited by 
the blood from the time of birth duiing the whole 
period of life. The circulation of the blood, how- 
ever, begins before birth — ^indeed, at a very early 
period of intra-uterine or foetal existence ; and 
the circumstance that before birth the lungs do 
not act as organs of respiration induces a very 
important modification in the course of the blood 
in foetal life which will be described under Fcetus. 

II. Comparative, — The circulatory system in man, 
as above described, may serve as type of the highest 
development, differing but slightly from that of 
other mammals, or that of birds. It is convenient 
now to begin at the other end, and to note briefly 
the salient steps of pi ogress in the gradual evolu- 
tion of the system throughout the animal series. 
In the unicellular animals the movement of the 
protoplasm and the special activity of ‘ contiactile 
vacuoles,’ represent, to some extent at least, a 
circulatory function before the appearance of any 
system. The canals which so completely^ irrigate 
a sponge, likewise illustrate in low expression a cir- 
culatory system not yet separated off from the otheis. 
In Ccelenterates, too, the system is still unseparated : 
‘gastro-vascular’ prolongations of the alimentan" 
cavit;^ penetrate the body, as may be very ivell 
seen in the disc of a common jelly-fish. In the 
lower wmrm-types also, where no distinct body- 
cavity is yet developed, the nutritive fluid simply 
diffuses through the body, and no vascular system 
is differentiated. But m higher worms there is 
generally a body-cavity, and with it the gi'adual 
appearance of a definite vascular system. In some 
we simply find a fluid moving in the body-ca\rity, 
occasionally clear, usually with corpuscles ; m 
others, portions of the body-cavity are separated 
off as blood-spaces, or eventually as blood-vessels ; 
these may remain in connection with the geneial 
cavity, or may at length form a closed system. 
The manifold worm-types afford abundant illustra- 
tion of all the stages in this differentiation. In 
the bristle-footed worms (Chsetopods, q.v.), and 
in some others, the perfecting of the blood-driving 
mechanism may be instructively traced. Often a 
dorsal vessel is diffusely contractile, less frequently 
the ventral ; or there maybe contractile connecting 
loops between dorsal and ventral vessels, as in the 
eaithworm ; or.^ lastly, a special region in the 
dorsal vessel may become the main seat of the 
vascular contractility. Such a dorsal heart is 
found from this point onwards throughout the 
Arthropods and Molluscs. (The well-developed 
and very difficult vascular system of Echinoderms, 
which co-exists with an abundant body-cavity 
fluid with relatively few corpuscles, has no special 
interest for this general survey. ) In crustaceans, the 
dorsal heart, usually inclosed in a special space or 
‘pericardial sinus,’ drives blood by more or less 
well-developed arteries through the body. The 
rest of the system is best described as lacunar^ 


h 



Fig, 2.--Theoietical Section 
of the Human Heart : 
f the two mnos cavtB^ opening 
into d, the right auricle ; c, the 
tricuspid valve; a, the right 
ventricle, from which proceeds 
the pulmonary artery, dividing 
into branches q and going to 
the right and left lung respec- 
tively , e, e', the pulmonary veins 
(two from either lung), enter- 
ing into the left auricle, I, 
the mitral valve; m, the left 
ventiicle, from which proceeds 
the aorta, whose arch is indi- 
cated by and the descend- 
ing portion by n, none of its 
branches being indicated in this 
figure ; o, the partition, or sep- 
tvMt between the right and left 
hearts. 
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The venous blood passes along body-cavity spaces 
to tlie gills for purification, thence returns to the 
pericaidial sinus, and enteiing the heart is redis- 
tiibuted. In insects a chaiubered doisal heart, 
inclosed in a sinus as before, drives the blood 
forward, but as one would expect from the very 
efficient respiratory apparatus, the general vas- 
cular system is but slightly differentiated. The 
blood, purified by diffiision from the everywhere 
present air-tubes, passes back by venous channels 
into the sides of the pericardium and heart. In 
myriapods, scorpions, and king-crab, the system 
is more definitely developed, but illustrates 
no new advance except that of more complete 
establishment and wider extension of vessels. In 
molluscs, however, some progress is observable. 
Except in the Elephants’ Tooth Shell (Dentalium), 
a heart is present, and the arterial system is often 
very well developed, even to the extent of capil- 
laries in some cuttle-fishes and snails. Usually, 
however, the venous blood travels along lacunse, 
though gradual transitions occur between these 
and true veins. The blood purified in the gills or 
pulmonary chamber passes back into a special 
portion of the body-cavity — the pericardium, and 
thence into the heart. In certain worm-types, 
several contractile lateral vessels may often be 
observed to enter the dorsal vessel ; in the Pearly 
Nautilus, which has four gills, four efferent vessels 
dilating into four indistinct auricles, enter the 
median dorsal heart or ventricle ; in almost all 
bivalves the entrant dilatations or auricles are 
reduced to two, one on each side ; while in most 
Gasteropods and Pteropods the specialisation has 
gone further, and the heart consists of a si:^le 
auricle and a thicker muscular ventricle. Tne 
latter drives the blood through the body by a single 
or double aorta. 

Passing now with equal brevity through the 
veitebrate series, we notice first that the heart 
arises as a dilatation no longer of a dorsal, but of a 
ventral vessel. Up to and including amphibians, 
the heart begins as a specialisation of the ‘sub- 
intestinal vein ’ in the throat region ; in most, if not 
all higher vertebi'ates, it arises from the fusion of 
two vessels. It always lies in a pericardial sac. 

( 1 ) Among the degenerate Tunicata theie is con- 
siderable variety in the vascular system. In one 
case no heart is present; in several there are no 
definite vessels or biood-corpuscles. The main point, 
however, is that in most cases a tubular ventral 
heart drives blood to the respiratory pharynx. In 
all cases where the heait has been observed, the 
direction of its beats has been seen to undergo 
reversal at regular short intervals, a phenomenon 
which has also been noticed as a rarity in certain 
worm-types. 

(2) The vascular system of the lancelet or 
amphioxus is of a peculiarly diffuse and undiffer- 
entiated nature. It has in one sense no heart, 
in another sense many ; for while there is no main 
centre of contractility, there are small pulsating 
dilatations at the bases of the vessels passing 
to the gill-slits, while the portal vein and ventral 
vessel in the anterior pharyngeal region are both said 
to be contractile. In gener^ course, the circulation 
is like that of a fish ; the blood passes from ventral 
vessel to respiratory region, thence to dorsal aorta, 
thence to body, thence by united sub-intestinal 
veins to the liver caecum, and thence to the ventral 
vessel from which it started. 

{%) In the Eound Mouths (Cyclostomata) the 
typical fish-circulation is established. The mus- 
cular ventricle drives the hlood by a ventral 
vessel (^‘ventral aorta’) to the gUl-sacs; thence 
the purified blood is gathered into efferent dorsal 
vessels, which ferm in uniting the ‘ dorsal aorta.’ 
The latter gives off branches to the greater part 


of the body, the head-region being directly 
supplied from the anterior efferent branchials. 
The blood returns from the anterior and posterior 
regions into a uniting vessel behind tne heart 
(‘the simis venosus^), thence into the receiving 
auricle, and from that to the muscular ventricle. 

(4) It is enough after the above to notice in 
regard to the fishes proper, that with the excep- 
tion of the double-breathing mud-fish (Dipnoi), 
the heart never contains anything but impure 
blood, that it drives this wholly to the respira- 
tory organs, and is in no direct degree ‘systemic.’ 
The ‘ dorsal aorta ’ supplying most of the body is 
foi-med from the union of efferent branchials, 
and does not arise, as in higher vertebrates, from 
the heart. It is important to notice that the 
five or so arches which spring from the ventral 
aorta are almost all quite alike, and arise 
(except in Dipnoi) at slight intervals from one 
another. A great part of the differentiation 
in higher vertebrates obviously concerns these 
aortic arches, which ^ are seen in Cyclostomata 
and fishes in primitive uniformity, but become 
modified in higher vertebrates into the caro- 
tids, sub-clavians, aortic arches, and pulmonaiy 
arteries. The heart of a fish consists of the sinus 
vcmsus or general junction, running transversely 
behind the heart (persisting hence onwards, 
except in adult birds and mammals), of the 
aurime and ventricle, and except in Teleostei 
of a specialised contractile portion of the latter 



Hg. 3.— -Arterial System 
of Fish : 

H, heart; c and (/, anterior and 
posterior cardinal veins; a, 
branchial arteries; B, capil- 
lanes of the branchial ves- 
sels ; Tj, branchial veins , ce, 
head circle; ca, carotids; 
BA, root of the aorta; A, 
dorsal aorta; E, artery to 
viscera (coeliaco-mesentenc ) ; 
N, renal arteries. (After 
Wiedersheim.) 


Fig, 4. — ^Arterial System 
of Amphibian : 
m, right auricle; 7a, lefbauricle ; 
V, ventricle ; ca, conus arter- 
iosus; c, carotid artenes; 
aa, aortic arches ; ao, dorsal 
aorta ; pa, pulmonary artery ; 
pv, pulmonary vem ; ra re- 
ceives venous blood from 
body; both the pulmonary 
arteries enter la. (After 
Nulm.) 


known as the conm arteriosus. A dilatation 
of the beginning of the ventral aorta is dis- 
tinguished as the hulhus arteriosus. In regard to 
the general system, it is worth noticing that in 
fishes (as in amphibians and all reptiles except 
Chelonians) there is a renal portal, as well as an 
hepatic portal system. Veins from the caudal 
region of the fish come into the same relations with 
the kidneys as the portal veins do in regard to the 
liver. The hepatic veins returning from the liver 
do not unite with the other posterior veins, hut 
enter the simis venostts independent^. Thus fishes 
have no inferior vma cma. (4a) The Dipnoi are 
interesting as leading on to amphibians. The 
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heart receives pure as well as impure blood, drives 
blood to lun^s in addition to ^lls, is in part 
systemic (driving pure blood in Protopterus and 
Lepidosiren through the first two pairs of arches), 
has the roots of the aortic arches close together, 
and is practically three-chambered. In these 
respects it reaches forward to the condition seen 
in those amphibians which retain their gills. 

(5) The heart of amphibians is three-chambered, 
a right auricle leceiving impure blood from the 
body, a left auricle receiving purified blood from 
the lungs or from the lungs and gills, a single 
ventricle which drives the blood, mingling less 
than might be supposed, to head or body or 
respiratory organs. In some cases, as one would 
expect, the partition between right and left auricle 
is impel feet. In the tadpoles at the fish-like stage 
there are four aortic arches, of which the first three 
supply gills. Where gills persist, such supply is 
always of course in some degree maintained. In 
such a metamorphosis as that of the frog, where all 
trace of gills is lost, the first branchial arch becomes 
the carotid; the second is the systemic, which 
forms, by uniting with its fellow, the dorsal aorta ; 
the third dwindles away ; the fourth supplies the 
lungs. The same is generally true of the higher 
vertebrates, except that it is usually the t^d 
branchial which forms the pulmonary artery. An 
inferior vena cava is definitely established in amphi- 
bians ; there is a renal portal as well as an hepatic 
portal system ; special lymph hearts are sometimes 
present connectmg the lymph system with the 
vascular. 

(6) Among the reptiles, the differentiation of 
the heart goes a step further. In Chelonians, Lacer- 
tilia, and Ophidia, a strong muscular ridge forms 
an incomplete partition, dividing the ventiicle into 
a right portion containing puiely venous blood, 



Fig. 5.— Circulation of a Reptile ( Tortoise): 
ra, right auricle . left amide; rv, right (venous) portion of 
ventricle; Iv, left (arterial) portion of ventride; too, left 
(venous ) aortic arch ; pat pulmonary artery ; rao, right (arterial) 
aortic arch;rs, Zs, trail dies to fore-limhs ; cc, carotids; pVj 
pulmonary veins ; sve, superior ven^e cavae ; ivc, inferior vena 
cava; ao, dorsal aorta; cceZ, cceliac artery to viscera. (After 
Nuhn.) 

and a left portion containing mixed and arterial 
blood. The prdmonary artery rising from the right 
cavity takes purely venous blood to the lungs ; of 
the two aortic arches rising from the left cavity, 
the left aorta contains more venous than arterial 
blood, the right aorta more arterial than venous. 
In Crooodilia, however, there is a complete septum 


in the ventricle, and thus for the first time a foui- 
cliambered heart, though it is not certain that the 
division is exactly comparable to that of birds and 
mammals. Fiom the right or venous ventricle rise 
the pulmonary artery and left aortic arch { taking 
venous, not mixed, blood to the visceia) ; from the 
left or aiterial ventricle rises the right aoita, with 
pure blood to the gi eater pax t of the body. Though 
the division of arteiial and venous chambers brings 
the crocodilian heart to the bird or mammal le\ el, 
there aie two aortic arches, one venous, the other 
arterial, which unite as usual, and also communicate 
by a foramen at their roots. In all reptiles theie 
aie two supeiior ve7ice cavee, an inferior vena cava 
formed from the union of the two efferent renals, 
and a renal portal system except in Chelonia. In 
birds and mammals a single aortic arch foiins the 
dorsal aorta, not two or moie as in i eptiles. In birds 
the aorta goes to the right, in mammals to the left, 
but except in this vaiiation and in the stiueture of 
the Heart (q.v.), the ciiculation in Bii*ds (q.v.) and 
mammals {supra) is piactically identical. 

III. Physiology. — The most important conditions 
of circulatory function are ( 1 ) a geneial constancy 
and rapidity of flow, and (2) a power of adapting 
this to special needs. The conditions of the foimer 
are mainly mechanical and physical — those of the 
latter depend upon the nervous system. 

(1) The Mechanimx of Circulat ton chiefly depends 
upon the rhythmic contractility of the heait, the 
elasticity of the vessels, and the friction in the 
small arteries and capillaries. The heart is a 
muscular pump conti acting under the influence of 
its automatic neivous mechanism, but also respond- 
ing in the nature of its beat to the conditions of 
the body. The human heart usually beats about 
seventy-two times a minute, and in the eight- 
tenths of a second occupied by each beat, three 
distinct events occur — ^tlie contraction {systole) of 
the ventiicles, a ‘passive interval’ of relaxation 
{diastole) of both amides and ventiicles, and the 
decidedly briefer contraction of the auricles. The 
pumping action of the heart is thus obriously an 
intermittent force which drives the blood through 
the closed series of elastic tubes formed by the 
blood-vessels. To the latter attention must now 
be directed. 

The arteries are surrounded by muscular tissue, 
and are contractile as well as highly elastic. As 
they break up into branches from the aorta to the 
capillaries, the capacity for holding blood is con- 
tinually increasing. The flow of blood within 
them, though continuous, comes in gushes corre- 
sponding to the heart-beats. The velocity of the 
stream is greatest the nearer the heart. The veins 
are much less elastic than the arteries, and have a 
much greater total capacity for holding blood. As 
they unite from the capillaries to the vense cavae, 
the total capacity is continually diminishing. The 
flow of blood within them is continuous, but v ith 
relatively little force and small velocity. The 
capillaries have a very small calibre, hut are both 
elastic and contractile. They are permeable by- 
fluids, and also allow the coipuscles to pass through 
their walls. The velocity of the flow is here at its 
minimum. The resistance to the flow of blood, 
due to the friction of these minute passages, woiks 
back along the arterial system to the heart, and is 
one of the most important factors in detennining 
the nature of the circulation. 

To return now to the actual mechanism, it is 
only necessary to note {a) that the whole system is 
always over-filled with blood, which consequently 
causes a pressure on the walls ; ( 5 ) that the cause of 
the circulation is the difference of piessure between 
the blood in the aorta and pulmonary arteries on 
the one hand and the vence cavoe and pulmonary 
veins on the other; (c) that this difference m 
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pressure is due to the contraction of the heart ; and 

) that the interrupted current, which would natur- 
ally arise from the intermittent action of the heart, 
becomes continuous because of the rapidity of the 
beats, the resistance in the small arteries and capil- 
laries, and the elasticity of the arterial walls. 

(2) The Control of the Circulation. — ^The pheno- 
mena referred to above are mainly physical and 
mechanical, and in their essential features can be 
leadily reproduced on a model. But in a complex 
living organism there is a constant necessity for 
modifiability. The organs vary in their require- 
ments, and the external conditions are frequently 
changing. Modifications in the circulation are 
brought about by changes in the heart’s beat, and 
in the calibre and resistance of the small arteries. 
Both these changes are under the direct control of 
the Nervous System (q.v.). Modifications of less 
importance also occur in the capillary resistance 
and in the total quantity of blood; but the 
impoitant point is simply the general fact that the 
requirements of the organism are met by the 
dominion of the nervous system over the circu- 
lation. 

IV. History. — ^Aristotle and the ancients thought 
of the heart as a blood-fountain, but had no con- 
ception of circulation. Galen (131-201) disproved 
the prevalent notion that the arteries contained 
air, Calvin’s contemporary Servetus demonstrated 
the pulmona^ circulation, and various physiolo- 
gists had a distinct notion of the centrifugal Alow. 
In 1628 William Harvey published his Exercitatio 
Aiiiatcmica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Ani- 
malihus^ in wMch his discovery of the real nature 
of the circulation was expounded. Soon after, the 
use of the microscope revealed to Malpighi (1661) 
and Leeuwenhoek (1674) what Harvey had been 
unable to trace — ^the capillary connection between 
arteries and veins. Since those days the detailed 
problems of circulation, the hydraulic mechanism, 
the action of the heart and its valves, and the 
nervous control have been worked at by many of 
the greatest physiologists. 

See Aorta, Blood, Heart, Veik, &:c. ; the physio- 
logical text-books of Foster, Hermann, Huxley, Landois, 
Stirling, &c., for human circulation; works on compara- 
tive anatomy, for the gradual evolution of the syrtem ; 
Willis’s Wilham Harvey, for earher notions. 

Circulation of Sap. See Plant, Physio- 
logy (Vegetable), 

Circiimcision (Lat., ‘a cutting round’), tlie 
cutting off the foreskin, a rite widely difiused among 
ancient and modern nations. Palaeolithic eiigi avings 
seem to show that circumcision, or something like 
it, was practised by the Magdalenians. Three thou- 
sand years before Christ it was familiar to the 
Egyptians, who circumcised boys between the 
sixth and fourteenth year, though it is not certain 
whether it was extended to all males, or confined 
to the priestly caste and others who were connected 
in some special way mth the religious mysteries. 
The ceremony is clearly portrayed on a temple at 
Kaniak, in a drawing copied by Ebers, who adds 
that most of the male mummies '^hich have been 
examined are found to have been circumcised. 
It was known to the Colchians, to some at least 
of the Plioeniciaus ( compare Ezek. xxviii. 10 with 
Herodot. ii. 104), and a^arently also to the Edom- 
ites, Ammonites, and Moabites (see Jerem. ix. 2o, 
26). Further, it appears among Kafltirs, among 
many negro tribes, among Mexicans, Indians of 
South America, certain New South Wales tiibes 
in Australia, and among the islandei*s of the Pacific 
Ocean. The &tinguisning characteristic of Jewish 
circumcision is the performance of ihe rite in in- 
priginal significance is uncertain, and 
possibly it may liave arisen from different motives 
in different places. Sanitary reasons, considering 


the primitive nature of the nations in which it is 
found, are out of the question, and of other theoiies 
which have been advanced two only are plausible. 
It may have served like the tattoo to mark and 
stamp the circumcised person as a member of the 
tribe, and qualified to take part in its sacred lites, 
or, which is much more likely, it may have had a 
sacrificial chai-acter, the object being to propitiate 
the god or spirit by blood, and induce him to spare 
the life. The former theory is illustrated and de- 
fended by Stade, who regards it as having been 
originally the rite of initiation into manhood and 
the full rights of citizenship ; the latter by Beville. 
Stade’s view finds some support in Ezek. xxviii. 
10, xxxi. 18, when he who dies nncircnmcised is 
excluded from communion with the dead who have 
received this token of initiation. But, in fact, as 
R^ville points out, primitive nations constantly 
substitute some partial mutilation for the sacrifice 
of the whole peison. See the instructive story, 
Exod. iv. 24-26. We may add that in some parts 
of Africa an analogous operation is inflicted upon 
young females. 

The Scripture account of the origin of circum- 
cision amongst the Israelites is given in Gen. xvii. 
7-14 ; but it is plain from what has just been said 
that circumcision could not have been in itself a sign 
of distinction between the Israelites and the nei^- 
bouiing nations ; and hence in the hooks of Judges 
and Samuel it is the Philistines, and the Philistines 
only, who are taunted with being uncircumcised ; 
while in Joshua, v. 9, it is implied that the uncir- 
cumcised state of the Israelites who had grown up 
in the desert was * a reproach ’ to them in the eyes 
of the Egyptians. But after the exile circumcision 
assumed a new pi eminence, because the nations 
under whose sway Israel then lived — the Baby- 
lonians and Persians— practised no such rite. A 
deep religious meaning was given to it. It became 
the sign of the covenant between God and his 
chosen people, and their devotion to it grew in 
proportion to the contempt which it excited in 
their Greek and Roman oppressors. 

According to the Levitical law every Jewish 
male must be circumcised on the eighth day under 
penalty of being cut off from the congregation of 
Israel. The same law applied to foreign slaves 
bought by a Jew or bom in his house. Strangers 
also must circumcise their males if they wished to 
partake of the Passover (Exod. xii. 48). The rite 
was performed by the father of the house or by 
borne other Israelite, in case of necessity even by 
women (1 Macc. i. 60). Modem Jews employ a 
mohel or official who has the requisite surgical 
skill. The child is brought to the door of the 
room and handed to the mohel, who after prayer 
circumcises the child, and having drunk a glass of 
wine, gives it its name ( Gen. xxi. 3, 4 ; Luke, i. 59, 
iL 21 ), and placing his hand on its head blesses it. 
The Jewish ritual contains special prayers for the 
feast which follows. Circumcision was excluded 
from the Christian community after a memorable 
straggle, in which St Paul was the great champion 
of spiritual religion. Many of the Jewish converts 
^vished to impose circumcision on the Gentile Chris- 
tians, not only as a condition of equality, hut as an 
essential to salvation. The result of the first 
straggle after a conference at Jerusalem was a 
mutual compromise : circumcision was not to be 
imposed on the Gentiles, who in return were asked to 
abstain from meats offered to idols, from blood, from 
things strangled, and from fornication. Later on, 
however, circumcision was urged on converts as a 
counsel of perfection, and it was long before Jewish 
Christians could be brought to recognise that it 
was not necessary to the Christian life. St Paul 
speaks of his party ( Phil, iii. 3 ) as the ‘ true circum- 
cision,* and by a bold metaphor applies to it the 
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word concision {katatcme\ which in the Septuagint 
was applied only to mutilations and incisions for- 
bidden by the Mosaic law. The contrast of the 
niateiial and spiritual circumcision occurs else- 
wheie in St Paul ( Rom. ii. 25-29 ; Col. ii. 11 ). The 
use made in the Old Testament of the image of 
circumcision, as a metaphor for purity, had pre- 
pared the way for the apostle’s application — com- 
pare the ciicumci&ion of the heart (Lev. xxvi. 41), 
of the ear (Jer. vi. 10), of the lips (Ex. vi. 12, 30). 
I^he Abyssinian Church now alone among Christian 
bodies recognises it as a religious rite. It existed 
among the Arabs before the time of the Prophet, 
and though never mentioned in the Koran, is prac- 
tised with much pomp and great rejoicings in all 
Mohammedan populations. The Arabs in the towns 
of Egypt have tneir boys ciicumcised at the age of 
five or six ; among the peasants the age vaiies riom 
twelve to fouiteen. A vivid account of the cere- 
monies is given in Lane’s Modetm Egyptians, 

See a paper by Paul Lafargue in the Bull. Soc. d’An- 
throp. de Pans (tome x., 3® serie, 1887) ; Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism (1896); Asher, The Jewish Rite of 
Circumcision \ Schurer, The Jewish People in the 

Time of Christ, Glassberg, Die Beschneidung (1896). 

Circumcisioiif Feast of, a festival in honour j 
of Christ’s circumcision, observed on 1st January in 
the Roman Church since about 487 A.D., and in the 
Anglican since 1549. See New-year’s Day. 

Circumference, or Periphery, the curve 
which incloses a circle, ellipse, oval, cardioid, or 
other plane figure. In figures bounded by straight 
lines, as the triangle, square, and polygon, the 
term perimeter is employed to designate the sum 
of all the bounding lines taken together. The 
length of the circumference depends partly on the 
nature of the curve ; thus, that of the Circle (q.v.) 
= 27rr = wd; and that of the Ellipse (q.v.) 



where a is the semi-axis major, and e the eccen- 
tricity. 


Circumlocution Office, the name under 
which Dickens, in Little Dorrit, satirised the 
Civil Service. 

CircumnaTigation, the term usually applied 
to the act of sauino round the world, its literal 
meaning being simply ‘a sailing round.’ The cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe was at one time 
considered a great feat, but it is now one of the 
most commonplace affairs in a sailor’s experience. 
The first to circumnavigate the globe was Sebastian 
del Cano, lieutenant of Magellan ( 1519-22) ; fifteen 
yeais afterwards it was accomplished by two 
Spanish seamen, Grijalva and Alvaradi; and in 
1577-80 by the illustrious Englishman, Sir Francis 
Drake The most celebrated of circumnavigators 
was Captain James Cook, who, between 1768 and 
1779, made three voyages round the world. 

Circumstautial Evidence. See Evidence. 

Circumvallation, Lines of, form a chain 
of woi-ks surrounding an army engaged in besieg- 
ing a fortress, but facing outwards towards the 
country so as to guard against all attempts at 
relief by a field army. Redoubts, either isolated 
or connected by a line of parapet, were much 
used for this purpose in the sieges of the ancient 
and middle ages; but the greater mobility of 
modem armies makes it preferable to meet such 
attempts in the open field, many miles from the 
position occupied by the investing force. At 
Sebastopol, owing to the smallness of the besieging 
force compared mth that of the besieged, an outer 
circuit of redoubts and lines was necessary to keep 
off the Russian field army, which at Inkermann 


very nearly succeeded in penetrating this external 
defence. See Contravallation, Siege. 

Circus, in ancient Rome, was a large oblong 
building adapted for chariot-races and horse-races, 
and used also for the exhibition of athletic exer- 
cises, mock-contests, and conflicts of wild beasts. 
The Circensian Games were alleged by tradition 
to have originated in the time of Romulus; and 
Tarquinius rriscus celebrated a notable victory by 
games. The games continued to be held annually^ 
and a permanent edifice was soon afterwards con- 
structed. This was distinguished, subsequent to 
the erection of the Flaminian and other large circi, 
as the Circus Maximus. It must have been altered 
and enlarged at various times. Dionysius says it 
could hold 150,000 persons; Pliny, 260,000; and 
P. Victor, 385,000. Its extent also has been vari- 
ously estimated. In the time of Julius Csesar it 
was thi-ee stadia or 1875 feet long, and one 
stadium or 625 feet wide, while the depth of 
the buildings surrounding the open space was half 
a stadium, or about 312 feet. The plan was 
oblong, rounded at one end and square at the 
other. Along the sides and at the curved end were 
ascending ranges of stone seats for the spectators. 
At the other end were the carceres or stalls in 
which the horses and chariots were kept, until, 
on a given signal, the gates were simultaneously 
flung open. In the centre was the spiyia^ a long 
and broad wall round which the charioteers drove, 
terminating at both ends at the metce or goals — 
conical pillars which marked the turning, s of the 
course. Julius Csesar made an eimpus m canal 
roxmd the course to protect the spectators more 
effectually during the conflicts of wild beasts. 

The circus was especially adapted for chariot-races, 
an amusement of which the Romans weie passion- 
ately fond. The length of a lace was seven circuits 
round the spina, and twenty -five races were run in 
each day. The number of chariots was usually 
four. The athletic exercises, such as boxing and 
wrestling, sometimes terminated fatally. A regular 
battle was sometimes represented {PugnaEguestris 
et Pedestris). By the formation of canals and the 
introduction of vessels, a Nawmachia, or sea-fight, 
was occasionally exhibited ; but, under the empire, 
this species of exhibition, as well as the Venatio, 
was gradually transferred to the Amphitheatre 
(q.v.). Animals for the Venatio or hunting were 
procured from every available part of the Roman 
empire, including Africa and Asia. The exhibition 
not only afforded an opportunity for the display of 
private munificence or ostentation, but attained 
the importance of a political engine, which none 
who aspired to popularity could afford to overlook. 
The turbulent classes often demanded doles of 
bread and circus games [panem et dreenses) from 
candidates. When Pompey opened his new 
theatre he is said to have given public exhibitions 
in the circus for five days, during which five 
hundred lions and twenty elephants were destroyed. 
The Greek hippodrome was very similar in its 
arrangements to the Roman circus. 

In modern times the circus survives but as the 
shadow of a name. It is about the same size as 
the modem theatre, and is employed principally 
for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship and for 
acrobatic displays. Modem circuses are of two 
I kinds — ^those that hold performances in permanent 
buildings, of which there are onW a comparatively 
j small number in Britain and the United States, and 
I those that ' tent ’ or occupy temporary erections in 
i spring and summer, and return to buildings in 
i winter. A circus manager on a tour must have a 
plenti^l supply of novelties in the shape of graceful 
and daring riders, conjurers, and performing horses. 
A stud of highly trained performing horses, often 
of great value, is an important feature in every 
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well-appointed circus. English and American 
equestnans are superior to those of any other 
nationality, and their services are eagerly sought 
for on the Continent, where the hulk of the per- 
formeis are English. Astley (q.v.) was the most 
famous of English circus-managers. ^ The Paris 
hippodrome is celebrated. But the circus in con- 
nection with Barnum (q.v.) and Bailey’s ‘Greatest 
Show on Earth ’ was probably the most important 
ever organised, including a whole army of per- 
formers, ‘ mid-air artists,’ and male and female 
equestrians. 

Cirencester, a town of Gloucestershire, amid 
the Coteswold Hills, on the Chum, a headstream of 
the Thames, and on the Thames and Severn Canal, 
14 miles SSE. of Cheltenham, and 18 hy rail NW. 
of Swindon. It has a very fine Perpendicular 
church (restored 1867), a public hall (1863), some 
remains of an abbey (1117), and. 1 mile distant, 
an agiiciiltural college ( 1846) of Biistol University 
(see Aoricultuke). Near this is the handsome 
seat of Eail Bathuist. There is a considerable trade 
in wool and agricultural produce, and the town 
is a hunting-centre. Till 1867 it returned two 
members, till 1885 one. Pop. 7000. Ciiencester 
(pronounced Sis'seter) was the Roman Corinium, 
at the junction of five Roman roads ; and there is 
a good collection of Roman antiquities, including 
the town wall, which is also partly pre-Roman. 
Cnut held a council here in 1020. Rupeit stormed 
Cirencester in 1642 and 1643. Richard (q.v.) of 
Cirencester was a native. 

Cirrhosis, the drunkard’s liver. See Liver, 
Alcoholism. 

Cirripedia (Lat, ‘curl-footed’), a degenerate 
sub -class of Crustacea, including the numerous 
forms of Barnacles and Acorn-shells (q.v.). Cirrho'^ 
poda was a false Greek form of the name once 
commonly in use. 

Cirrus* See Clouds. 

^ Cirrus, Cirrhus, in Botany, see Tendril, 
Climbing-plants. The term cirrus, in Zoology, 
may^ designate any curled filament, and has been 
applied to the curiously modified abdominal limbs 
of the Cirripedia (q.v.). 

Cirta, the capital of ancient Numidia, now 
Constantine ( q. v. ). 

Cis, a Latin preposition, meaning ‘ on this side ’ 
(as opposed to tram or ultra, ‘beyond’), which is 
often prefixed to names of rivers and mountains to 
fonn adjectives; Cisalpine, Cispadane, ‘on this 
Bide of the Alps,’ ‘ of the^ Po.’ As most of these 
words are of Roman ori^n, Rome is usually the 
point of view; but in Ultramontane (q.v.) it is 
otherwise, as ^so in Oisleithania (see Austria- 
Hungary). 

Cis^pine Republic. After the battle of | 
Lodi, in May 1796, Ueneral Bonaparte proceeded to | 
organke two states—one on the south of the Po, 
the Cispadane Republic, and one on the north, the * 
Transpadane. These two were on 9th July 1797 
united iato one under the title of the Cisalpine 
Republic, which embraced Lombardy, Mautua, 
Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Verona, and Rovigo, 
the duchy of Modena, the principalities of Massa i 
^d Cararra, and the three legations of Bologna, i 
FerMa, and the Romagna. The republic had a ! 
territory of more than 16,000 sq. m., and a popula- 
tion of mi llions. Milan was the seat or the 
government or Directory. The army consisted of 
20,000 Fr^h troops, paid by the republic. The 
republic was dissolved for a time in 1799 by the 
vi^ri^ of^e Russians and Austrians, but was 
reared by Bonaparte after the victory of Marengo, 
mth some modifical^Qns of constitution and increase 
of temtoiy. In 1802 it took the name of the 


Italian Republic, and chose Bonaparte for its 
president. A deputation from the republic in 1805 
conferi’ed on the Emperor Napoleon the title of 
King of Italy ; after which it formed the kingdom 
of Italy till 1814. See Italy. 

€issam'pelOS 9 a genus of Menispermacese, of 
which one species, (7. Pareira, was formerly re- 
garded as the source of the drug known as Pareira 
Brava (q.v.), also called Butua Boot. 

OiSSOid ( Gr., ‘ ivy -like,' from the shape), a plane 
curve consisting^ of two infinite branches symmet- 
rically placed with reference to Ihe diameter of a 
circle, so that at one of its extremities they form a 
Cusp (q.v.), while the tangent to the circle at the 
other extremity is their common asymptote. It 
was invented by Diodes of Alexandria to solve the 
problem of finding two mean proportionals ; but 
Newton first showed how to describe the curve hy 
continuous motion. The area included between 
the two branches and the asymptote is exactly 
equal to thrice the generating circle. In later 
times the term has been generalised to comprise 
higher curves described by tne same law, hut where 
the generating curve is not a circle. When the 
asymptote is vertical, the circular cissoid seems to 
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grow towards it as ivy does to a wall, &o. Draw 
ai^ straight line AB to the tangent. Measure 
AO == BC, and thus 0 traces the curve. 

Cissus* See Vitaceje. 

Cis-Slltlei States^ a term first given to the 
Sikh principalities which arose south of the Sutlej 
in the end of the IStli century, and now includes 
the British districts of Umballa (Ambala), Ludhi- 
^a, Eirozpur, Hissar, and the native states of 
Patiala, Jind, and Nabha. 

Cist. See Coffin, Barrow, Burial. 

Cistercians^ a monastic order founded by 
the Benedictine abbot Robert of Champagne, in 
France, who, after repeated attempts — at first in 
the forest of Molesme — at a reformation of the 
secularised monastic life, established in 1098, in the 
forest of Citeaux ( Cistercium ), a small hamlet near 
Dijon, along with twenty companions, a monasteiy 
for the purpose of carrying out the strictest obser- 
vance of the rule of St Benedict. By command of 
the pope Robert returaed in 1099 to Molesme, where 
he died in 1108; hut his successor, Alberic (who died 
m 1109) succeeded in gaining the pope’s favour and 
me confirmation of the order, and drew up the 
Ifhstituta ])fonachorum Cisterciemiiwi, which repre- 
sented the new foundation as the only true Bene- 
dictinism. Hk successor, Stephen Harding, ruled 
m the same spiiit, and still further stamped the 
order with its distinctive character of austerity, "Vet 
etteaux was near extinction when the famous St 
Bemaid, together with thirty companions, joined 
the Cktercians in 1113. Two years afterwards he 
became the first abbot of Clairvaux, which thence- 
forward was the centre of the influence he wielded 
throughout Europe. In 1119 the Abbot Stephen 
issued a new rule, the ‘ Charter of Charity,’ for the 
monks of the order, which was already augmented 
by two additional monasteries. It gained great 
accessions in Spain and Poriugal, as well as in 
France, where the CJktercians now also bore the 
name of Bemardines. Before the end of the 12^ 
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century the order had 800 abbeys in difierent coun- 
tries of Europe, and by the middle of the 13th its 
establishments had reached the number of 1800. 
But as riches increased, the old austerity and unity 
decayed ; the Spanish abbots seceded, and even in 
France and Italy arose separate congregations, such 
as the Feuillans and the Trappists. The Cister- 
cians did little for the progress of the sciences ; but 
they rendered valuable service in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and in the 12th and 13th 
centuries they were consistent promoters of Gothic 
architecture. 

The Cistercians were distinguished from the order 
of Clugny (q.v.) by their severer rule and stricter 
poverty, avoiding everything like splendour in 
their churches, even gold and silver crosses; by 
being submissive to the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
at least till after the death of St Bernard ; by not 
meddling with the cure of souls; by wearing a 
white robe with a black scapulary ; and by their 
peculiar form of government, which was introduced 
by Innocent III. in 1215 into all the monastic 
orders. In England their earliest establishment 
was Waverley Abbey (1128), near Farnham, in 
Surrey. The number of Cistercian abbeys in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. was 75, 
besides 26 Cistercian nunneries. In Scotland there 
were II abbeys and 7 nunneries. Among the 
English abb^s were Woburn, Tintem, Furness, 
Fountains, Kirkstall, and Rievaux ; among the 
Scottish, Melrose, Dundrennan, Kinloss, Glenluce, 
Culross, Deer, Balmerino, and Sweetheart or New 
Abbey. The chief French abbeys, * the four eldest 
daughters of Ctteaux,’ as they were called, were 
La Fert4, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Moiimond, the 
last of these having itself 700 dependent benefices. 
Port Royal des Champs was the most celebrated 
of the Cistercian nunneries. Riches and indolence 
brought this powerful order, as well as others, into 
decay. Even before the Reformation many of 
their convents had ceased to exist. The French 
Revolution reduced the Cistercians to a few con- 
vents in Spain, Poland, Austria, and Saxony. The 
last remnant of the order in France was expelled in 
1880. At Mount St Bernard, near Coalville, 
Leicestershire, they have a ‘mitied’ abbey built 

by Pugin the elder. 
See IVlaririque, An^ 
9iales Cfsterciefises (4 
vols. Lyons, 1642); 
The Cistercian Saints 
of England (ed. by 
Newman, 1844); 
Sharpe, The ArcM- 
tecture of the Cister- 
cians (1874); Janau- 
schek, Or%gines Cis- 
terciensium (1877) ; 
G. G. Coulton, Five 
Centuries of Eehgion 
(i. 1923) ; also the 
articles Benedic- 
tines, Monachism. 

Cistus (Gr.), or 
Rock-Rose, a genus 
of archichlamydeous 
dicotyledons, which 

g ives its name to the 
istaceje, an order 
allied to Cruciferse 
and Capparideas, and 
containing about four 
*genera and 160 
Common Rock-rose species of shrubs and 

(Ed%anthemum vulga/re), herbs, chiefly Medi- 

terranean. Many 
species are more or less resinous; and from the 


twigs of some species of Cistus, natives of southern 
Europe and the Levant, particularly C’. creticus, C. 
cypnus, and C7. ladaniferuSi the resinous substance 
called Ladanum {q.Y.) is obtained, which is used as 
a stimulant, chiefly in plasters, but has become obso- 
lete in modern medical practice. Many species of 
Cistus are much cultivated for the beauty of their 
large wdld-roselike flowei-s, which aie red, white, 
lilac, yellow, or frequently of two colouis. Most of 
the larger kinds require in Britain some protection 
in winter. The common yellow Rock-roses of our 
dry hillsides are species or Helianthenium, chiefly 
if. mdgare. Many pretty varieties of this and other 
species are grown in gardens, especially on lock- 
work. Seveial kinds are North American. 

Citation^ the act of calling a party into court 
to answer to an action, to give evidence, or to per- 
form some other judicial act. In England the term 
citation is applied paiticularly to process in the 
^iiitual, piobate, and matrimonial courts. In 
Scotland, a citation is given in the (IJourt of Session 
by an officer of court, or by a Messenger-at-aims 
(q.v.), under authority either of a summons passing 
the Signet (q.v.), or of a warrant by the court. 
Where no messenger-at-arms is lesident in the dis- 
trict, it may be done by a sheiiff-officer. Citation 
is made either personally, by deliveiy of a copy of 
the writ, together with a schedule of citation, to 
the paity cited ; or at the dwelling-place, when the 
paiby cannot be found in person. Theie must be 
one witness (in poindings two witnesses ) to the exe- 
cution of a warrant of citation. Parties i esident out 
of Scotland, and tutois and curatois of minois, are 
cited edictally — ^i.e. by delivery of the waiiant at 
the office of the Keeper of Edicbal Citations at the 
General Register House in Edinbuigh. The officer 
who executes the citation returns a certificate, 
called the Execution^ of the manner in which it has 
been done. A new form of citation w as introduced 
by the Citation Amendment Act of 1882, by which 
j any officer authorised under the older lawrj^or any 
I enrolled law-agent, may execute a wan ant of cita- 
tion, by sending a registered letter to the known 
residence or place of business of the person to be 
cited, containing a copy of the summons or other 
document to be served with the citation subjoined. 

In criminal cases the party cannot appear volun- 
tarily in court ; he must be cited, and can plead 
any omission in form, which cannot be obviated 
even by consent. This form of citation is regulated 
by the Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1887. 
under this act the sherifi-clerk, for cases in the 
Sheriff Court, and the Clerk of Justiciaiy, for cases 
in the High Couit, issue wan ants in tlEie form of 
a schedule appended to the act. Service of the 
indictment and citation on these warrants may be 
made by any macer, messenger-at-arms, sheriff- 
officer, or officer of police. When the accused is in 
prison, it must be made by a governor or warder. 

Citeaux. See Cistercians. 

Cithseron. See Attica. 

Cithara (Gr.), an ancient instiumerifc closely 
resembling the Guitar (q.v.). See also Zither. 

Citizen (Fr. citoym^ Lat. civis) ordinal ily means 
an inhabitant of an important town or in ban com- 
munity enjoying rights as such ; but in another 
*^61180 it means an inhabitant of a state enjoying 
lights as such. A citizen is defined by Aiistotle to 
be one to whom belongs the right of taking pait 
both in the deliberative, or legislative, and the 
judicial proceedings of the community of which he 
is a member [Politics^ iii. 1). A citizen, therefore, 
in this sense can exist only in a free state. Between 
a citizen and a subject there is this distinction, 
that whilst the latter merely is governed, the 
former also governs ; and thus, tlmugh every citi- 
zen is a subject, many subjects are not citizens. 
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At first the rights of citizenship in Athens and 
other Greek communities were readily attained by 
those who were not born to them ; hut at^ a^ later 
period, when the organisation of Greek civic life 
had leached a high degree of perfection, admission 
to the roll of citizens was procured with great 
difficulty. In Rome, under the eaily law, there 
were different classes of citizens ; that which pecu- 
liarly distinguished the higher class was the right 
to vote in a tribe, and the capacity of exercising 
magistracy. Only the private rights of citizenship 
{jus connuhii and j%is commercii) belonged to the 
citizens of the lower class. Latini and peregrin! 
who weie Roman subjects were not citizens, but 
the former class enjoyed yws commercii. 

Roman citizenship was acquired most commonly 
by birth, but for this it was requisite that both 
father and mother should be citizens. If a citizen 
mariied a Latina or a peregrina, even believing 
her to be a citizen, the children begotten of 
the mariiage followed the status of the mother. 
During the rej)ublic citizenship could be conferred 
on foreigners only by means of a lex — i.e. by a vote of 
the people assembled in one or other of the Comitia. 
When tlie imperial power was established, however, 
the public liglits which formed the chief character- 
istic of the full Roman citizenship became little 
more than empty names ; and the only value which 
thenceforth attached to it consisted in the private 
rights which it conferred. Such as it was, the 
constitution of Caracalla (A.D. 212) extended it to 
the free-born inhabitants of the whole Roman 
empire with certain exceptions, and under Justinian 
practically the only division of Roman subjects was 
into citizens and slaves. 

In Fiance, during the Revolution, the word 
citizen was adopted by the republicans as the most 
appropriate term to express the grand principle of 
IwerU^ ^galiUi et fraterniU. It took the place 
of Monsieur. Every Frenchman became Cctoyen in 
relation to other Frenchmen, the highest in official 
station being so addressed by the lowest, and vice 
versd. This usage gradually died out after the 
assumption of imperial power by Napoleon. In its 
modern use, the term citizen is applied in Great 
Britain and elsewhere either specifically to a dweller 
in a town, or to any one who either is born in the 
country or has become legally naturalised in it. 

In the United States the word ‘citizens’ and 
‘ people ’ are synonymous terms. From the point of 
view of American constitutional law^ citizen being 
a member of the political community to which he 
belongs, every person bom in the United States and 
subject to its jurisdiction falls within the definition. 
An alien may become a citizen by being natural- 
ised under the Acts of Congress. Again, a citizen 
of the United States residing in any state of the 
Union is a citizen of that state. There being a 
government in each of the several states, as well a-s 
a government of the United States, a person may 
be at the same time a citizen of both, but his rights 
as a citizen under one of these governments differ 
from those under the othex*. Thus, although the 
government of the United States is supreme and 
paramount to the states, it cannot secure to the 
citizen lights or privileges which are not placed 
under its jurisdiction by the constitution. On the 
other hand, a person maybe a citizen of the United 
States^ and not be a citizen of any particular state, 
as am inhabitant of the District of Columbia, or one 
having his residence in one of the territories, or 
not having a fixed residence in any state. Citizens 
of each state are entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of dtizeps in the several states, and 
citizens of all other states have the right to go into 
any state and oarw on badness, to hold property 
amd be protected Bke the citizens of that state 
in their rights. See NATlEftAhlSATlOK, Alien, 


Borough, Burgess ; and Fustel de Coulanges, La 
Cite antique ( 1864 ). 

Citole, an obsolete mediaeval musical instru- 
ment, perhaps the same as the psaltery. 

Citric Acid« HgCgHgOy, is the acid to which 
lemon and lime juice owe their sourness. It also 
occurs, in some cases along with tartaiic acid, in 
oranges, cherries, currants, gooseberries, and other 
fruits having a subacid taste. For practical pur- 
oses it is always obtained from lemon, lime, or 
ergamot juice, which contain it in large quantity. 
The fii*st named of these contains from 20 to 40 
grains of citric acid in each fluid ounce. 

Citric acid is prepared from these juices by a 
very simple process. The juice, having been heated 
to the boiling-point to clarify it from albumen, 
mucilage, &c., is mixed with chalk, CaCOg, which, 
combining with the citric acid, falls to the bottom 
as citrate of calcium. The supernatant liquid 
being drawn off, sulphuric acid is added to the 
precipitate, decomposing it, with the formation of 
citric acid and sulphate of lime, CaS 04 . By 
crystallisation it may he obtained pure in the form 
of colourless, odourless prisms, which effloiesce in 
dry air, and possess an agi‘eeahle acid taste and an 
acid reaction. It is leadily soluble in water and 
alcohol, hut almost insoluble in ether and chloio- 
form. A solution of it in water cannot he kept 
owing to its tendency to ferment. Dissolved in 
syrup it keeps much longer, and is used largely in 
the manufacture of lemonade and other aerated 
beverages, communicating an acid, fiuity taste. 
When heated, the crystals melt, then decompose, 
and are finally reduced to a combustible form of 
charcoal. In addition to its employment as a 
; flavouring agent it is largely used in the manu- 
factures. Calico-printers employ it for discharging 
the mordant from the cloth in patterns, and it is 
used in dyeing silk with safflowei’, &c. 

Citric acid may also be prepared artificially, hut 
the process is too complex ever to come into prac- 
tical use. Glycerine and hydrochloric acid form 
the starting-point of the synthesis, and after many 
opeiations citric acid is obtained. 

Citric acid is a powerful trihasic acid ( see Acids ), 
and the solution in water readily dissolves zinc and 
iron. It forms a class of salts called Citi*ates, 
many of which are employed in medicine. 

The so-called Citrate of Magnesia^ a granular 
substance, which effervesces on the addition of 
water, and is very popular as a gentle aperient, is 
not really a citrate at all, but consists of a mixture 
of tartaric and citric acids, bicarbonate of soda, and 
sugar, with peihaps a trace of some magnesium 
salt to justify the name. The granulating is effected 
by mixing the powders and placing them in a pan 
heated by steam, when, in proportion to the citric 
acid present, the powders run together into a pasty 
mass. This is forced through a coanse riddle, and 
the gi-anules are dried by a gentle heat. 

Citrate ofPotash^ is prepared by 

neutralising citric acid with bicarbonate of potash. 
It forms a white, granular, deliquescent powder, 
which acts as a cooling diaphoretic in cases of 
fever. Dissolved in lemon -juice it is of much value 
in iheumatism. It is given in doses of 20 to 30 gr. 

Citrate of Soda, Na8Ci2HiQ0i4,llH20, resembles 
citrate of potash in its properties, and is employed 
for the prevention of clotting of milk in the stomach. 
In infant-feeding 1 to 3 grains are added per fluid 
ounce of milk. 

OitrcUe of Ammonia can only he obtained in 
solution, as when this is evaporated decomposition 
takes place and ammonia escapes. It is employed 
as a mild expectorant and diuretic. 

Citrate of Iron and Citrate of Iron and Quinine 
are but examples of a large number of compounds- 
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obtained in the form of brown or greenish -blown 
scales which are largely used in medicine. In these 
the medicinal value lies not in the citric acid, but 
in the iron or quinine with which it is associated, 
although the acid has doubtless a subsidiary action. 
A peculiarity about these ‘scale preparations,* as 
they are called, is that the inky taste, so character- 
istic of iron in the form of steel drops, is in gieat 
measure removed. Citric acid also forms a series 
of organic salts^ called citric ethers, of which 
citrate of ethyl is an example. Lemon-juice, in 
which citric acid is the most active ingredient, is 
most valuable in scurvy, and when it cannot be ob- 
tained the acid may be used as a substitute. Citric 
acid in solution does not, however, awear to be 
nearly so effective as the juice itself. Compounds 
with bismuth are used in many forms in medicine. 

Citron ( Citrus medica), a tree cultivated in the 
south of Europe and other warm temperate or 
subtropical countries for its fruit; a native of 
northern India. By many botanists the lemon 
{C, Limonium), the lime {G. Limetta), and the 
bergamot {C, Bergamea) are reckoned varieties; 
but it at any rate avoids confusion to describe these 
separately. The fruit is large, Avarty, and fur- 
rowed. The pulp is acid and cooling, and is used in 
the preparation of syrups, lemonade, &c. ; but the 
part chiefly valued is the thick and tender rind. 



Citron ( medica ) : 
a, fruit ; 6, transverse section of ftuit. 


which has a delicious odour and flavour, and is 
preserved or candied. From this also the fragrant 
Oil of Citron, or Oil of Cedrate, used by peifumers, 
is procured. In Germany the name cedrate is 
extended to all kinds of citron, and the name citron 
is usually given to the lemon. The fruit of the 
largest kinds (var. vnacrocarpa) sometimes weighs 
6 lb. In the United States the name citron is 
applied to different varieties of the melon, espe- 
cially one made into preserves or pickles. 
Citronella. See Gkass-oil. 

Citronwood* or Citbus-wood, the most costly 
furniture- wood of Roman antiquity, is impiobabiy 
regarded as derived from Biota [Thuja) orientahs, 
or almost certainly from Callitris guadrwalms^ 
allied coniferous trees, both popularly known as 
Arhor V^tm ( oriental and A frican ). Cicero is said to 
have paid an enormous sum foi a table of this wood. 

Citrus^ a genus of Rutacese, trees and shrubs of 
tropical, subtropical, and warm temperate Asia, 
but many of them now cultivated in all similar 
climates for their fruit. To it belong the Orange, 
Citron, Lemon, Lime, Bergamot, Shaddock, For- 
bidden Fruit, &c. See separate articles. 


Citt^ di Castello^ a town of Central Italy, on 
the Tiber, 25 miles NNW. of Perugia. It has a 
castle, a cathedral, and seveial palaces lich in 
works of art. In the church of Santa Trinita is 
reserved BaphaeTs first commission, a gnild- 
anner. Pop. 7000. 

Cittavec'chia. See Malta, Starigbad. 

City (Fr. ciU^ Lat. civitas). In the sense in 
which it was first used in the Romanic languages 
of modern Europe, the word city, like its Latin 
oiiginal, was probably equivalent to state {res- 
puhlica) rather than to town or borough {urhs, 
munictpium). This usage may be contiasted with 
that of the Greek term pohs, which, originally 
denoting meiely a town or collection of households, 
came afterwards to be frequently used as synony- 
mous with politeia, a state or free community. 
Perhaps the neaiest example in the present day to 
the city in the above sense is to be found in such of 
the cantons of Switzeiland as consist chiefly of a 
town and its surroundings — for example, Geneva. 
It is difiicult to find any piecise meaning attached 
to the word city in medieval times. In his glossary 
of medieval Latin terms Ducange defines civttas as 
urbs episcopalis — that is, a town in which there 
exists an episcopal see ; but this lestricted use of 
the word, though commonly accepted, lests on no 
sufficient ground (see Cathedral). It would 
seem, in fact, that from a very early peiiod in 
English histoiy towns have been denominated 
either civitas, villa, or buraum, and the inhabitants 
thereof cives, homines, and hurgenses, indifleiently. 
Thus in Domesday Book we find mention of the 
city {civitas) of Norwich, of Exetei , and of Coventiy, 
but town {villa) of Ipswich, of Bedfoid, and of 
Shrewsbury; while Gloucester and Leicester are 
styled both city and borough {bur gum). 

In its modern sense the term city usually sig- 
nifies a large and important town. In a nar- 
rower sense, as used in the United Kingdom, 
it is generally applied to all towns -whicli are 
incoi*porated and either are or have been sees of 
bishops. 

In the United States a city is an incbrpoiated 
town, invested with the highest municipal privi- 
leges and rights. In some states 10,000 inhab- 
itants are requisite to constitute a city, in others 
fewer. A city has power to legislate upon local 
matters pertaining to it in accordance with the 
provisions of its charter granted by the sovereign 
power of the people through the legislatuie of a 
state. In several of the western states cities are 
organised under a general law, all having over 
15,000 inhabitants being designated cities of the 
fii^t class ; under 15,000 and over 2000, cities of 
the second class; and all villages with less than 
2000, cities of the third class. 

In the case of towns which have grown greatly 
beyond their original dimensions, the name of city 
has been sometimes given to the space which they 
originally occupied. See Borough, Citizen. 

City of Refuge. By the Jewish law with 
regard to unintentional manslaughter, indicated 
in Exod. xxi. 13, and fully set forth in Num. 
XXXV., Deut. xix., and Josh, xx., the parts of 
Palestine to the west and east of the Jordan were 
each divided into three districts, and in each 
district was a city in which the manslayer should 
at once with all speed seek refuge. If the elders 
of the city of refuge recognised the nranslayer’s 
claim to the right of asylum, he was provision- 
ally secure from the goel or avenger. He was 
then set before the community (represented by 
its elders) in the midst of which the deed was 
done, that they might decide judicially whether 
the right of asylum should be further extended 
to him. In that event he was free to return 
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and sojourn in the city of lefuge ; and afterwards, 
if the goel found him outside it, he had right 
( though not the duty ) to kill him. Not till the 
death of the high-priest migh t he return home. See 
Blood (Avenger of), Hittites {Trade and 
Religion ) ; and for usage elsewhere, SANCTUARY, 

Ciudad Bolivar* See Angostura. 

jCiudadela, a seaport (foimerly ca^jital) of the 
island of Minorca, on the west coast, with a cathe- 
dral, ruined fortifications, and exports of cattle, 
wool, cheese, and building-stone ; pop. 10,000. 

Ciudad Judrez» formerly El Paso del 
Norte, a town of the Mexican state of Chihuahua, 
on the Rio Grande, opposite the Texan city of El 
Paso. The district is feitile, and produces much 
wine and brandy. Pop. 6000. 

Ciudad Beal^ a town of Spain, capital of the 
province of the same name — area, 7500 sq. m. ; 
population, 427,000 — on a plain between the rivers 
Guadiana and Jabal6n, 105 miles S. of Madrid by 
rail. A poor, dull place, it has a fine Gothic 
church, remains of old town-walls, with one hand- 
some gateway, small textile manufactures, and a 
trade in agricultural produce. Pop. 20,000. 

Ciudad Rodri^g^o (* Rodericks Town*), a for- 
tified town of Spain, 17 miles from the Portuguese 
frontier, and 56 SW. of Salamanca by rail, on a 
steep hill above the river Agueda, which is here 
crossed by a fine bridge. It is a poor, dirty town, 
with a Gothic cathedral. It was taken by the 
English (1706) and French (1707) in the War 
of the Spanish Succession, but is chiefly of in- 
terest for its sieges during the Peninsular war. In 
the spring of 1810 the French under Massena in- 
vested the town, and after a gallant defence by the 
Spaniards, it Avas forced to surrender on the 10th 
July. Meanwhile Wellin^on was gaining time to | 
strengthen his lines at Torres Vedras; and in I 
January 1812 he pounced down on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and after a siege of eleven days, took the place by 
assault. For this brilliant achievement he was 
created an English eail, and, by the Spanish 
Cortes, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, jpop. 10,000. 

Civet ( Viverra\ a genus of cat-like carnivores. 
Besides several species of Viverra proper, there are 
sundry other closely related forms, such as the 
Genettes, wiiich some legard as separate genera. 



Civet. 


The long, thin body, the pointed head, the short 
1^> ana small hairy feet are external characteris- 
1^. The larger species, such as the two first 
named below, are rather larger than a fox, but 
Jiverricula, the Genettes, &c. are often de- 
cidedly smaller. They are active and fierce car- 
juyores. The civets are best known in connection 
with the strong perfume obtained from two (per- 


ineal) glands near the amis. Such glands are com- 
mon enough : it is only their penetrating fragrance 
which is peculiar. The civet perfume of commerce 
is obtained from F. civetta, the African civet or 
civet cat; from F. zibetta, the Indian civet of 
Bengal, China, and the Malayan region ; from F. 
tangalunga^ similar in distribution to the last ; and 
from Viverricula malaccensis, the Rasse of India, 
China, Java, and Sumatra. Civets are often kept 
in confinement for the sake of the perfume, which 
is removed from the glands about twice a week 
by means of a small spatula, and is obtained 
most abundantly from the male, especially after 
he has been irritated. A dram is a large quantity 
to obtain at a time. Abyssinia is one of the 
p^cipal seats of the trade, and Java another. 
The peifume is most used in the East. 

Civil Damage Acts# passed in several of the 
United States, giving to husbands, wives, children, 
arents, guardians, employers, and others who 
ave sustained injury in person or property or 
means of support, by any intoxicated person in 
consequence of such intoxication, the right of 
action against the person Avho sold or gave away 
the liquor which caused such intoxication, have 
been held to be constitutional. In some cases 
the right of action was extended to the owner 
of the premises where such intoxicating liquoi had 
been obtained. 

Civil Deatli. See Death (Cxvil). 

Civil Rngiueer. See Engineering 

Civilian is either a person whose pursuits are 
civil — ^i.e. neither military nor naval ; or one who 
is skilled in the civil law — a student, professor, or 
doctor of the Roman civil law. 

Civilisation. See Anthropology, Arcrm 
OLOGY, Art, Government. 

Civil Law. See Law. 

Civil List. Down to the period of the Restora- 
tion in 1660, notwithstanding an attempt at nego 
tiation between James I. and the parliament for 
the commutation of the hereditary revenues of the 
crown, the whole expenses of the government of 
England, civil and military, were included in one 
list, or rather they were defr^ed out of what was 
called the royal revenue. This revenue, which 
arose ^ partly from crown-lands, partly from the 
hereditary excise and other hereditary revenues, 
and partly from the ordinary excise, was for a long 
period after the Conquest really at the disposal of 
the crown. Even after the supplies were provided 
by parliament, the specific mode of their expendi- 
ture continued to be free from parliamentary con- 
trol. But at the Restoration a distinction was 
made (by statute 12 Charles II.) betw^een the extra- 
ordinary expenses occasioned by war, and tho 
ordinary cost of the civil establishments of the 
country. For the latter the needful funds were 
provided, partly from such crown-lands as were 
stilly nnalienated, and partly from taxes which 
parliament voted for the purpose at the commence- 
ment of each reign. These were called the heredi- 
tary or civil list revenues, the amount of which was 
in 1689 fixed at £600,000 per fj.rtrtnm. During the 
reign of William III. the civil list was twice raised, 
and in 1698, after the war with France, stood at 
£700,000. To provide the additional sum a new 
subsidy of customs was ^*anted to the king for life. 
The branches of expenditure included under this 
head were the following : ( 1 ) The royal household ; 
(2) the privy purse ; (3) the royal palaces ; (4) the 
salaries of the chancellor, judges, great officers of 
state, and ambassadors; (5) the incomes given to 
the other members of the royal family; (6) the 
secret-service money, pensions, and other irregular 
claims.r The support of the army and navy was. 
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however, provided for by an annual vote of the 
House of Commons, and the interest of the national 
debt was never charged against the civil list. Dur- 
ing Queen Anne’s reign matters remained nearly 
on their former footing ; the civil list remaining at 
£700,000, provided for out of the excise on liquors, 
the new subsidy of customs of 1698, and the land 
revenues of the crown. This was also the amount 
during the rei^ of George I., but on the accession 
of George II. it was raised to £800,000 ; and again 
in the fifty-fifth year of the reign of George III. it 
had to be further raised to £1,030,000. George 
III. surrendered some portions of the hereditary 
revenue of the crown which had been retained by 
ins piedecessors, and the annuities to membeis 
of the loyal family were now paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund to the amount of £260,000. 
When George IV. succeeded to the throne, 
£255,000 of expenditure was transferred to other 
funds, and the civil list was fixed at £850,000 

E er annum. The crown enjoyed, in addition, the 
ereditary revenue of Scotland, amounting to 
about £110,000, and a separate civil list was Kept 
up for Ireland of £207,000. Against these large 
sums, however, were still placed many charges 
which belonged to the nation rather than the 
crown ; and it was not till the 15th November 1830 
that Sir Henrjr Parnell, afterwards Lord Congleton, 
carried a motion for the appointment of a select 
committee for the purpose or separating tne proper 
expenses of the crown from all other charges. The 
result of this measure was the act, 1 mil. IV. c. 
25, for the regulation of the civil list. The sum of 
£510,000 was in 1831 granted to his majesty, and 
exclusively devoted to the privy purse, the salaries 
and expenses of the royal household, secret-service 
money, and pensions. The separate list for Ireland 
was discontinued, and the Scottish hereditary 
revenues and other items were directed to be paid 
into the Exchequer. The change was rather a re- 
distribution, which enabled the country to look 
more closely into its expenditure, than a real 
3 eduction of the civil list. 

^ On the accession of Queen Victoria, the civil 
list, which had long been of the nature of a 
permanent compact between the monarch and 
the parliament, and as such beyond the control 
of parliament during the life of the sovereign 
was settled by 1 and 2 Viet. chap. 2. The Queen 
surrendered the hereditary revenues of the crown 
for life, in consideration of a yearly sum of 
£385,000, charged against the Consolidated Fund, 
to be devoted solely to the support of Her Majesty’s 
household, and the honour and dignity of the crown. 
The application of this sum was intrusted to the 
Lords of the Treasury, who were directed to pay 
yearly (1) to the Queen’s privy purse, £60,000; 
(2) salaries and expenses of the royal household, 
£231,260; (3) retiring allowances and pensions to 
officers, &c. of the household, £44,240; (4) for royal 
bounties, alms, and special services, £36,300; (5) 
general expenditure of the court, £13,200. This 
sum of £385,000 did not include annuities of £40,000 
to the Prince and £10,000 to the Princess of 
Wales, nor the other special grants. In the first 
year of Edward VII. the sum of £470,000 allotted 
to the civil list in the stiicter sense included 
£110,000 for their majesties’ privy purse, £125,800 
for salaries and retiied allowances for the 
liousehold, and £193,300 for the expenses of His 
Maiesty’s household. The Civil List Act of 1910 
continued these grants to George V., and made 
provision for Queen Alexandra, but not immedi- 
ately for the Prince of Wales. 

In addition, the sovereign has the right of grant- 
ing new pensions ‘ to persons who have just claims 
on the royal beneficence, or who, by their personal | 
services to the crown, by tlie performance of duties i 


to the public, or by their useful discoveries in 
science, and attainments in literature and the 
arts, have merited the gracious consideiation of 
their sovereign and the gratitude of their coun- 
try.’ These pensions amount to about £18,000 per 
annum. 

Civil Service in any country is the organised 
.tggregate of peisons employed in the service of the 
central government for purposes of adminibti ation 
or regulation not directly militaiy oi naval. It 
does not in the United Kingdom include the judi- 
cial service or the diplomatic seivice, Tlieie is 
also a large body of cleiks and othei administi alive 
officeis SOI V mg in the colonies under the Colonial 
Office, and paid out of the revenue of the colonies, 
who are civil seivants of the crown, but do not 
form part of the civil service of the United King- 
dom. The civil services of the self- governing 
dominions aie not included in this survey. 

The main body of the civil service is oigani&ed 
in departments, the gi eater number of which aie 
seveially under the diiect control of one of his 
Majesty’s ininisteis of state, who aie responsible 
to the king and to pailiament each for his oAin 
department; tlieie aie also a few which have a 
more independent status, though all aie alike 
responsible to the king, to his ininisteis, and to 
parliament. In the laUei class aie such depart- 
ments as the depaitment of the An ditoi -general 
and the Civil Seivice Commission. In the foinier 
class, the fiist is the Treasuiy, in which the 
anthoiity is nominally in the hands of a com- 
mission, hut the supieme power lests with the 
First Loid of the Treasury, wdio is generally also 
Prime Minister, and the direct control is exei- 
cised by the Chancellor of the Exchequei and the 
Parliamentaiy Financial Secietary to the Tieasuiy. 
The Treasury exeicises a geneial power of super- 
vision and legulation over the other depaitments, 
especially over theii expenditure, and the numbeis, 
pay, and status of their staffs. It revises their esti- 
mates, and has customary powers to vary vutliin 
certain limits the allocation of money voted to 
them by pailiament. The great collecting de- 
partments, the Inland Revenue and the depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise, are blanches ot the 
Treasury. Next to the Treasury in dignity come 
the departments governed by Secietaries of State 
—the Home Office, the Foreign Office, the War 
Office, the India Office, and the Admiralty, under 
its First Loid. Then comes the depaitment of the 
Postmaster-general, which employs more persons on 
an established and an uiiestablished footing than all 
the other depaibmeiits put together. Then come 
departments of inoie recent creation — the Board 
of Trade, the Board of Agricultuie and Fisheries, 
the Board of Education, the Ministry of Health, the 
Ministry of Transport, &c. In these departments 
the authority of the conventional boaid, if any, 
is only nominal, and it seldom, if ever, meets ; the 
leal authority is in the hands of the President. In 
some of the other departments, however, the board 
has a real existence and a real share in the power ; 
the Lords of the Admiralty, the Army Council, the 
Coundl of the Secretaiy of State for India, have 
such co-ordinate or subordinate authority. 

Scotland is governed through the Scottish Office, 
under the Secretaiy for Scotland. Scotland has 
her offices in London and in Edinburgh ; she has 
also a separate Education Department with offices 
in both cities, and has recently acquired a sepa- 
rate Board of Agriculture. 

The Irish civil service was under the Lord 
Lieutenant, but received a new status under 
the Irish Constitution Act (1922); see Iee- 

There are a great number of minor departments 
and boards, many of which rank as blanches of the 
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Treasury, though some are apparently detached, 
and exercise their legal powers in no very clear 
relation to the central government. 

The staif of the civil service may be variously 
classified. The first great division is into estab- 
lished and unestablished. Established officers have 
a moie secure tenure of their posts, and are entitled 
to a pension at the end of their service. Their 
service may be terminated, in ordinary course, at 
the age of sixty, and must end at the age of 
sixty-five, unless an extension be allowed ; but 
extension is exceptional. They receive as pension 
one-sixtieth of the average salary of their last three 
years for each year of approved service, up to two- 
thirds of that average salary ; or under a recent 
act a less sum in pension, and a lump sum down 
on death or retirement. The unestablished are 
in the position of ordinary wage-earners or salaried 
officers, and have no right to pension. 

Under the Superannuation Act of 1859, as 
amended in 1914, no civil servant is entitled to 
a pension unless he has a certificate of fitness from 
the Civil Service Commissioners. Offices to which 
the holders are appointed directly by the crown are 
removed from the control of those commissioners ; 
and promotions *in ordinary course’ are not con- 
trolled by them. 

The powers and duties of the Civil Service Com- 
mission are regulated by orders in council. The 
order establishing the commission was issued in 
1855, and the great experiment of appointment by 
competitive examination was thus initiated. Coni- 
petitive examination has, on the whole, succeeded, 
especially for situations which do not require ex- 
ceptional personal qualities. It has, at any rate, 
eliminated not only jobbeiy and favouritism, but 
the suspicion of jobbery and favouritism, from all 
appointments which have been brought within its 
scope. A further order, dated 1870, laid down the 
principle of open competition for all situations for 
which the Treasury, the authorities of the depart- 
ment, and the commissioners agreed in thinking it 
suitable, and all appointments were brought under 
fixed rules ; though power is given to the commis- 
sioners, the Treasury, and the head of the depart- 
ment, acting together, to dispense with rules, and 
the^ Civil Service Commissioners can then issue 
their certificate on any evidence satisfactory to 
them that the candidate is qualified in respect of 
age, health, character, knowledge, and ability. 
Whatever the method of selection, the certificate 
of fitness issued by the Civil Service Commissioners 
deals with each of these four points. In 1913, 3890 
certificates were issued to candidates selected by 
open competition, 2809 to candidates selected by 
limited competition, 9508 to candidates nominated 
singly, and 1689 under the special dispensing 
powers. The greater part of candidates nominated 
singly are postmen and other post-office employees, 
for whom competition is not thought necessary. 
Unestablished civil servants sometimes receive cer- 
tificates, but more frequently they are exempted 
from this necessity. AU the orders in council deal- 
ing with the Civil Service Commission and similar 
matters were consolidated into one order by the 
order in council of 10th January 1910. The status 
and privileges of civil servants being for the most 
part conferred by prerogative, they are properly 
regulated by order in council ; though, as parlia- 
ment votes the money for salaries, parliament can 
and often does canvass and criticise scales of salary 
and methods of appointment. 

established civil service can be further 
divided into main classes— -the clerical staff, whose 
duiies are only in the higher posts administrative, 
and exeoulive officers, whose varieties are much 
more n^erons. Pending imminent reorganisation, 
the main claiSBeSy almost entirely appointed by open 


competition, are five. Class 1 clerks are appointed 
direct to posts lequiring the highest kind of edu- 
cation. These are appointed by a competition of 
university honours standard, and the age-limits are 
twenty -two to twenty -four. The intermediate class 
are appointed by an open competition suitable to 
boys who have just left or are about to leave second- 
ary schools. The age-limits are eighteen to nineteen 
and a half. This class has recently been much 
increased. Its members can rise to the highest 
posts in their branches or departments without 
any fresh certificate of qualification. Clerks of 
the Second Division are appointed between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty, on a scheme suit- 
able to secondary schoolboys, but not so high as 
that of the intermediates. Second Division clerks 
are employed on duties of a superior, though 
mainly clerical, character; promotion from the 
Second Division to Class 1 and other well^aid 
posts is not uncommon, especially in the Post- 
office and the Inland Revenue. Below the Second 
Division come the assistant-clerks, who perfoim 
the lower clerical duties, and are eligible for pro- 
motion to the Second Division after six years’ 
service. They were, until recently, lecmited by 
competition from the registered boy clerks, but 
recruitment of this class has now ceased. Before 
the Great War there were about 4900 Second Divi- 
sion clerks, 3500 assistant-clerks, and about 2600 
boy clerks in employment in public departments. 

The Post-office employs many clerks of the 
ordinaiy kinds, but ft nas also special classes 
of supplementary clerks, clerical assistants, and 
women and girl clerks, recruited by competition. 
Women are extensively employed by the Post- 
office on counter duty, as sorters, as telegraphists, 
as typists, and as telephonists. They are also em- 
ployed in other departments, but chiefly as typists, 
though women inspectors of various kinds are 
fairly numerous ; and the class of women cleiks 
recruited in the same manner as Post-office women 
clerks is growing in certain departments. 

Among executive officers the Post-office em- 
ploys all over the kingdom a great numbei of 
sorters, sorting-clerks, and telegraphists, leciuited 
chiefly by competition, open or limited, for the 
post of learner, whence the candidate can rise 
to high places without fuither certificate. The 
customs and excise, formerly separated, now 
united, employ great numbers of outdoor officers, 
known as officers of customs and excise, recruited 
by open competition, between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-one. Besides these great classes theie 
are many offices and services which cannot be 
classed. Postmen, prison warders, and messengers 
are the most numerous ; but inspectors under the 
Board of Education, under the Ilome Office, under 
the Ministry of Health, architects and surveyors, 
workmen and foremen in the royal dockyards 
and the royal ordnance factories, also deserve men- 
tion. And the great annual competitions for 
dockyard apprentices affect the future of thou- 
sands of lads ; the aptest of these apprentices are 
selected and educated to recruit the highly expert 
class of naval constructors under the Admiralty. 

The numbers of civil servants are constantly in- 
creasing, especially in the Education Department, 
the revenue services, and the Post-office. In recent 
years the number of civil servants has been greatly 
increased by the establishment of new departments, 
the total of which is not yet fixed. Moreover, the 
main features of the organisation, classification, 
and recruitment of the civil service of the United 
Kingdom are under the consideration of the 

f ovemment, and may be changed at no distant 
ate. The Royal Commission of 1912-14, the 
events and experience of the Great War, and the 
institution of a National Whitley Council for 
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the civil service, and of Whitley Councils in the 
several departments, all ^oint to alterations in 
spirit and almost certainly in form. 

See the Abstract of Rules and Regulations issued by 
the Civil Service Commissioners ; Annual Reports of the 
Civil Service Commissioners; Reports of the Playfair 
Royal Commission, 1874-75 ; Reports of the Ridley Com- 
mission, 1887-90 ; Reports 1-4 of the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service, 1912-14 ; Reports of the National 
Whitley Council for the Civil Service, 1920. i 

Civil Service of the United States.— In 
January 1883 Congress passed a law to prevent the 
abuse of the appointing power of the officers of 
government. The President was authorised to 
appoint, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
three Civil Service Commissioners, whose duty is 
to aid the President in preparing suitable rules 
which shall provide for open competitive examina- 
tions for testing the fitness of applicants for the 
public service, such examinations to be practical in 
their character, and so far as may be relating to 
those _ matters which will fairly test the relative 
capacity and fitness of the persons examined to 
discharge the duties of the service. All the offices, 
places, and employments arranged in classes or 
grades are to be filled by selections according to 
giade from among those giaded highest as the 
results of such competitive examinations. The 
appointments to the public service in the depart- 
ments at Washington are to he proportioned upon 
the basis of population to the several states and 
territories and the District of Columbia. The law 
provides a period of probation before any absolute 
appointment is made, and exempts all persons in 
the public service from all obligation to contribute 
to any political fund or to render any political 
service. It foibids any person in the public service 
using his official authority to coerce the political 
action of any other person or body. Non-competi- 
tive examinations in all proper cases are provided 
for after notice given of a vacancy, the appointing 
power to give notice in writing to the Civil Service 
Commission of the persons selected for appointment 
among those who have been examined. Power is 
given this Commission to make regulations for, and 
to have control of, such examinations, subject to the 
niles made by the President. The Civil Service 
Commission has to report annually to the President, 
for transmission to Congress, its own action, the 
rules and regulationsg and the exceptions thereto 
in force, the practical objects thereof, and any sug- 
gestions for the more effectual accomplishment of 
the purposes of the law. Provision is made for hold- 
ing examinations at convenient places twice each 
year in every state and territory of the United States. 

The Commission punishes by fine and inipiison- 
ment all in the public service who wilfully defeat, 
obstruct, or deceive any person in respect to his or 
her right of examination, or who shall corruptly and 
falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report upon the 
proper standing of any person examined, or aid in 
so doing, or who shall furnish to any person any 
special or secret information for the puipose of 
either improving or injuring the prospects of any 
person so examined being appointed, employed, or 
promoted. It was provided tliat after six months 
from the passing of the act, no officer or cleik was 
to be appointed until after passing examination, 
unless specially exempted by the act ; and no 
person in the habit of using intoxicating beverages 
to excess is to be appointed to or retained in any 
office, appointment, or employment to which the 
act applies. This and subsequent legislation has 
nought a wonderful change for the better, lessened 
the number of incompetent politicians, who thrive 
upon the ‘ spoils system/ applying for office, and 
secures a far better class of public servants in all 
departments of the government. 


Civitk €astellana« a town of Italy ( anc. Fal- 
erzz), 25 miles N. of Rome, with a cathedral ( 1210), 
and a citadel built under Alexander VL ; pop 6300. 

Civit^ Vecchia» an Italian port, 35 miles NW. 
of Rome. The harbour, comiueicial and naval, 
rests on that constructed by Trajan. Population, 
20,000. It suffered at the hands of Goths and 
Saiacens, was rebuilt in 889, and was occupied by 
the French in 1849. It has Roman remains. 

Clackmannan* the county town of Clack- 
mannanshire, on the Devon, 2 miles E. by S. 
of Alloa. An eminence rising 100 feet above the 
Forth is crowned by the ruined tower of theBiuces ; 
and there are ako an old market-cross, three 
churches, and a public hall. 

Clackmannanshire* the smallest county of 
Scotland, lies between the counties of Peitb, Kin- 
loss, Fife, and Stirling, and slopes from the green 
Ochil Hills to the Forth. Its greatest length is 10 
wiles ; area, 55 sq. m. Pop. ( 1871 ) 23,747 ; ( 1921 ) 
32,523. A ridge of high ground, with inferior soil, 
often resting on clay, runs west through the middle 
of Clackmannanshhe, between the veiy feitile allu- 
vial lands resting on the coal-measuies in the south 
and the North Devon valley in the north. The 
‘Hillfoots’ have long been celebrated for their 
woollen manufactures ; ale and glass bottles aie 
largely produced, and there is a trade in iron 
and shipbuilding. Clackmannan is the county 
town, but Alloa is the most important place. 
Clackmannanshire, with east Stirlingshire, letuins 
one member to parliament ; since 1895 it includes 
the parish of Alva, foimerly attached to Stii ling- 
shire. See Beveridge, Between the Forth and the 
OcHls (1888), and Wallace, The Sheriffdom of 
Clachncmnan (1890). 

Clacton-on-Sea* an Essex watering-place, 15 
miles SE. of Colchester ; pop. 17,000. 

Cladode* or Phylloolade, a flattened and ex- 
X)anded green shoot which performs the functions, 
as it assumes the form, of a leaf. In plants which 
have cladodes the true leaves are reduced to scales. 
Cladodes are found in plants that have to contend 
with drought. Owing to their edgewise position 
towards the sun they transpire less than leaves 

Clair aut* Alexis Claude (1713-65), mathe- 
matician, born at Paris, was admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences when only eighteen years of 
age. He wrote a great number of scientific papers ; 
but his fame rests principally^ upon his Thtorie de 
la Figure de la Ten’e(l743), in which he pi omul- 
gated the theorem that the variation of gravity on 
the surface of the earth, regarded as an elliptic 
spheroid, was altogether independent of the law of 
density ; on his explanation of the motion of the 
lunar apogee ; and on his computation of the time 
of the return of Halley’s comet. 

Clairmont* Claire. See Byron, Godwin 
(William), Shelley. 

Clairvaux* a village of France, on the Aube, 
10 miles SE. of Bav-sur-Aube, is lemarkable as the 
site of the once famous Cistercian abbey, founded 
in 1115 by St Bernard, who presided over it till his 
death in 1153, when he was buried in the church. 
The unwholesome swampy valley became the 
smiling Clara Vallis under the efforts of the monks, 
who at Bernard’s death numbered 700 ; after- 
wards the founder’s ascetic rule was disregaided, 
and the simple row of cells gave place to a x>alatial 
monastery, whose church was reckoned a master- 
piece of architecture, but was destroyed at the 
Restoration. The abbey, which at one time 
possessed a revenue of 120,000 livres, had been 
suppressed at the Revolution, and the extensive 
Wildings are now used as a central prison for the 
thirteen eastern departments of France. 
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Clail’VOy'ance^ the faculty, atti ihuted to per- 
sons in an abnormal state, of seeing objects not 
piesent to the bodily senses, wheieby the clair- 
voyant is enabled to describe events passing at a 
distance. For the scientific estimate of such claims, 
see Anim \l Magnetism, Apparitions. 

Clam is the common name for bivalves of the 
genus Chama (q.v.) and some other allied genera. 
The common clam, or soft clam of northern waters, 
is the Mya arenaria^ or Chama arenarta; it is 
found especially in gravelly mud, sand, and other 
soft bottoms, especially between high and low 
water mark. They are largely used for bait, and 
in New England are a much relished article of food. 
Some kinds of clams rival oysters in popularity in 
New Yoik. The hard clam, or Quanaug, is the 
Venus mercenaria. The Giant Clam, the Tridaena 
Gigas, found in East Indian waters, in lagoons, 
and on coial islands, is of enormous size, the 
animal (Avhich is edible) without the shell weigh- 
ing 20 lb., while with the shell it may weigh 
500 lb. The shells are used as ornaments for 
grottoes and fountains, and as b4nitiers in Catholic 
chuiches. — The Bear’s Paw Clam is the Hiwo- 
us maculatuSi a bivalve mollusc of the In^an 
cean, of the family Tridacnidse. The shell is 
one of the most beautiful of bivalves, alike in 
form, texture, and colour. It is a favourite shell 
for ornamental purposes. The margins of the 
valves are locked together by closely fitting teeth. 
It is 6 by 10 inches in length, broad in proportion, 
and transversed by xibs which are roughened 
by scale-like inequalities. The general colour is 
white, but there are beautiful spots of purplish-red. i 

Clan ( Gael, clanrii Manx cloant meaning ‘ chil- 
dren , ’ i. e. descendants of a common ancestor ). This 
word became incorporated with the English lan- 
guage at least as early as the 17th century, to 
mean a body of men’ confederated together by 
common ancestry or any other tie, and in this 
sense it is used both by Milton and Dryden. It 
came to be applied almost exclusively to the 
several communities of the Scottish Highlanders, 
as divided from each other topographicaUy and by 
distinctive surnames. The word has sometimes 
been applied to those great Irish septs which at one 
time were a sort of separate states ; but these, with 
their charaeteiistic forms of internal government, 
were completely broken down by the power of the 
English predominance, before the word came into 
familiar use in the English language. In Scotland 
it was used in the 16th century to designate the 
freebooteis of the Border as well as the Celtic tribes 
of the Highlands ; and there were two character- 
istics common to both — ^their predatory habits, and 
their distribution into communities. The assump- 
tion of a common surname was general, but by no 
means universal. Men of the most various origin 
were in the habit of enlisting under chiefs as men 
now enlist in a regiment, very often they took 
the chiefs name, but very often they did not. It 
was essentially a military organisation for defensive 
and predatory purposes; and the adoption of a 
common name became a mere survival which kept 
up the idea and theory of patriarchal times long 
after the old tribal system had in all its essentials 
disappeared In the Act of the Scottish parliament 
of 1587, for instance, which require.s landlords to 
find security for the conduct of their tenants, it is 
provided that those * who have their lands lying in 
far highlands or borders, they making residence 
themsmv^ in the inlands, and their tenants and 
uihabitants of their lands being of clans, or 
d^end^ on chieftains or the captains of the clans, 
whom the landlords are noways able to command, 
onlyget theSr mails (or rents) of them, and no 
ether sendee or obedience, shall noways be subject 


to this act but in manner following.’ Then follow 
provisions for enforcing the law directly on the 
chieftains or captains of those clans residing in 
territories wheie the owner of the soil — generally 
the merely nominal owner, in terms of some useless 
charter — had no control. It was always the policy 
of the old law of Scotland to require all the High- 
land clans to have some respectable representative 
— a man of rank and substance, if possible— who 
should be security at court for their good conduct. 
Clans that could find no security were called 
‘broken clans,’ and their members were outlaws, 
who might be hunted down like wild beasts. The 
Macgiegors were a celebrated broken clan, whom 
the law pursued for centuiies with savage ingenuity. 
Among other infiictions their name was proscribed, 
and such members of the clan as endeavoured to 
live by peaceful industry in the Lowlands adopted 
derivations from it ; hence we have the names of 
Gregor, Gregory, and Gregorson or Grierson. 

The clans are never treated in the old Scots acts 
with any respect, or otherwise than as nests of thieves 
and ent-tbroats. The following passage in the Act 
of 1581 (chap. 112), which virtually authorises any 
Lowlaiider, injured by any member of a clan, to 
take vengeance against all or any of his clansmen, 
contains a picturesque and striking account by men 
who knew and had suffered fiom the system of the 
Highland clans in the 16th century. ‘The saids 
clans of thieves for the most part are companies of 
wicked men, coupled in wickedness by occasion of 
their surnames or near dwellings together, or 
through keeping society in theft or receipt of theft, 
not subjected to the ordinar course of justice, nor 
to ony ane landlord that will make them answer- 
able to the laws, but commonljr dwelling on sundry 
men’s lands against the good-will of their landlords, 
wherethipugh true men oppressed by them can 
have no remeid at the hands of their masters, but 
for their defence are oftentimes constrained to seek 
redress of their skaiths of the hail clan, or such of 
them as they happen to apprehend. Likewise the 
hail clan commonly bears feud for the hurt received 
by any member thereof, whether by execution of 
laws, or order of justice, or otherwise.’ The High- 
land clans are often spoken of as a feudal institu- 
tion, and it is xmdoubtedly true that ‘ broken men ’ 
were settled upon lands in possession of the chiefs 
on conditions of military service, just as under the 
more perfected system of Norman feudalism. The 
men receiving admission into ‘rooms,’ or small 
barns, were in the habit of binding themselves to 
such service by what was called ‘ Bonds of Man- 
rent,’ under which they engaged to follow their 
chief in all his feuds and quarrels. But, on the 
other hand, chiefship might become, and did often 
become, dissociatedf from the legal ownership of 
land, and in such cases the people of the clan were 
apt to follow theii* chief, against the will of their 
landlords. This was the survival of a far more 
remote system which constituted the great danger 
and great corruption of the clans. It dissociated 
the military power of chiefship from the responsi- 
bilities of property, and from subordination to 
settled law. This was the evil struck at and 
denounced by the parliament of Scotland in 
repeated statutes. In general the great land- 
owners were also great chiefs, and the two powers 
then worked in harmony, and on the whole in the 
interests of civilisation under very rude conditions 
of society. But the severance arose not unfre- 
quently from the more definite laws and rules 
applicable to the legal descent of landed property. 
Thus it came about, as the acts above .quoted 
explain, that the head of a clan and the owner, 
according to feudal law, of the estates occupied by 
it, were two different persons. Clans did not 
1 acknowledge the purely feudal hereditary principle, 
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and occasionally would recognise the chiefsMp in 
a brother or an uncle, in preference to the son of a 
deceased chief. See Kin, Totem, Tribe. 

Clanvowe, Sir Thomas, a courtier and friend 
of Prince Hal, ultimately a Lollard, hut since 1895 
identified by Professor Skeat with the author of 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, a poem long 
attributed to Chaucer, and for its delicacy and 
rhythm, not unworthy of him. It was apparently 
written in 1403-10. 

Clanwilliam, a village (pop. lOOO) of the 
Cape Province of South Africa, gives its name 
to a division just N. of Capetown. 

€lai»ar^de9 ^)douard (1832-71), was a Swiss 
natuialist and professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at Geneva, who wrote on the Rhizopoda, Infusoria, 
and Annelida. 

Clapliam is a south-western suburb of London, 
lying a mile S. of the Thames. For parliamentary 
and municipal purposes it is divided between the 
boroughs of Battersea and Wandsworth (there is 
a Clapham division of Wandsworth). Clapham 
Common is still an open common of 200 acres. 
— Clapham Sect was a name given by Sydney 
Smith to the Evangelical party in the Church 
of England ; the Rev. Henry Venn was the vicar 
of Clapham, and some of the most eminent 
Evangelicals •— Zachary Macaulay and Wilber- 
force, among others — lived there. ^ Thackeray^s 
Newcomes has made the phrase familiar to a later 
generation. 

Clapperton^ Hugh, African explorer, was 
borm at Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 1788. At the 
age of thirteen he went to sea ; and having ^er 
a youthful peccadillo been constrained to join a 
man-of-war, he ultimately distinguished himself by 
his services at Mauritius, and was appointed to 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1817 he returned to 
Scotland on half-pay. Government appointed 
him and Major Denham to accompany Dr 
Oudney, who was going as British consul to 
Bomu, in an exploring expedition. By w^ of 
Tripoli and Miirzuk, they reached Kuka on Lake 
Tchad in 1823; and Clapperton proceeded west- 
ward, accompanied by Oudney, wno died by the 
way. He stul pushed on alone as far as Sokoto, 
but was here conmeUed to retrace his steps, and, 
m company with Denham, returned to England in ' 
1825. ^he journey had done much for the know- 
ledge of Bomu and the Houssa country, but the 
great geographical problem of the course of the 
Niger was still much in the same position. To 
solve it, if possible, Clapperton — ^the rank of com- 
mander having been conferred upon him — started 
again in August 1825, in company with Captaiu 
Pearce, R.N,, Mr Dickson, Dr Morrison, and 
Richard Lander. They commenced their e:mlora- 
tion into the interior from the Bight of Benin. 
His other companions died early on the journey, 
but Clapperton and his faithful attendant Lander 
reached Sokoto. Here the Sultan detained him, 
and vexation joined to the hardships of the 
journey so affected his health, that he died at 
Changary, near Sokoto, April 13, 1827. See the 
Narrative of the first journey (1826) ; the Journal 
of the second (1829); and the Becor^ of Clapper- 
ton*s Last Eameditim to Africa, by Richard Lander 
(1830). 

Claouc (from Fr. claquer, ‘to clap the hands,’ 
or ‘ap^aud’) is the name given to an institution 
for securing the success of a public performance 
or production, by bestowing upon it preconcerted 
ap^ause, and thus giving the public, who are not 
in the secret, a false notion of the impression it 
has made. The claque is of great antiquity, its 
first invention having been attributed to no less 


noted a person than Nero. Its supposed origin in 
Rome^ gives the name of Bomains to the claqueurs 
to this day, who are also named chevaliers du 
lustre, from their position in the middle of the pit. 
The first regular use of the claque as an organised 
and paid body seems to have been dming the time 
of the great Napoleon, in the famous struggle 
between Mademoiselle Georges and Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois, at the Th4toe Fran^ais; and from 
that time its use became almost universal in 
Paris. The chief of the claque, who is named 
entrepreneur de succes dramatique, is an official 
of importance. His business is to attend the 
last two or three reheaisals of a new play ; to 
arrange the points at which applause, laughter, 
or tears are to be forthcoming; and to communi- 
cate his directions to his corps. This is divided 
into several classes. The mam body, whose busi- 
ness it is to applaud, form a solid mass in the 
centre of the pit; and m various parts of the 
theatre are placed rleurs ( ‘ laughers ’ ), pleurmrs, or 
'h&x pleur ernes (‘weepers’), and (whose 

siness it is to call his or encore!). Moie artistic 
developments of the claqueur are the sangloteure, 
a female who sobs hysterically ; the pdmeuse, who 
faints ; and the moumeur, a well-dressed gentleman 
who blows Ms nose with tact at affecting passages. 

The members of the claque are generally men 
who are glad to earn a small sum in any way, hut 
it is also recruited from the ranks of poor amateurs, 
who in retmTijpay a smaller price for their tickets. 
The Th^dtre Fian 9 ais in 1878 abolished the claque, 
and the Grand Op6ra followed the example of the 
house of Moli^ie. In certain London theatres pre- 
cautions are taken on first nights which have the 
same effect as the claque. The organised Cheer 
(q.v.) of American contestants at sports has come 
to he called ‘the American claque.’ 

Clara. See Clare ( St ). 

Clare^ a maritime county in the province of 
Munster, Ireland, lying between Galway Bay and 
the Shannon. It is seventh in size of th^ Irish 
counties ; length, 67 miles ; greatest breadth, 43 ; 
average, 21; area, 1294 sq. m. — ^The surface is 
mostly hilly, with some mountains, bog, marsh, 
and rugged pasture. There is an undulating plain 
in the centre, from north to south. In the east 
the hills reach a height of 1768 feet. The sea-liae 
is Mgh and rocky, in parts precipitous, and occa- 
sionMly from 400 to 680 feet ni^, with many isles 
and fantastic detached rocks. The cMef rivers are 
the Shannon (q.v.) and the Fergus, running south 
27 miles through the middle plain, and by an 
estuary 5 miles broad. The county has about 100 
small lakes. Carboniferous limestone is a prevail- 
ing formation ; the south-west third of the county 
forms part of the Munster coal-field. There are 
lead-mmes, slate and marble quarries, and many 
chalybeate springs. The chief crops are oats and 
potatoes. The chief towns are Ennis (the county 
town), Kilrush, Ennistimon, and Killaloe. Pop. 
(1841) 286,394; (1861) 212,428 1871 ) 147,864; 
(1901) 112,129; (1911) 104,232, all but some 2000 
Roman Catholics. The county returns four mem- 
bers to the Free State parliament. There are 
many cromlechs, raths, remains of abbeys, and old 
castles or towers, and several round towers, one 
at Kilrush being 120 feet high. Till the time of 
Elizabeth the county was called Thomond ; its 
present name comes from Thomas de Clare, who 
leceived part of all the land he might conquer. See 
books by J. Frost (1893 ) and Father White (1893). 

Clare^ one of the most interesting of the smaller 
towns of Suffolk, 68 miles NE. of London by rail, 
and 19 SSW. of Bury ; population, 7000. It has 
a fine old castle, and gives an earl’s title to the 
British sovereign. See also Clarence. 
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Clare Island^ an island of Ireland, belonging 
to County Mayo, situated in the Atlantic, at 
the entrance of Clew Bay. It has a length of 5 
miles, with a breadth of 3 miles. On its north-east 
extremity there is a lighthouse. 

€lare9 John, English peasant poet, the son of a 
poor labourer, was bom at Helpstone, near Peter- 
borough, July 13, 1793. After some scanty school- 
ing, he began to do outdoor work in his seventh 
year, and for eleven months was an under-gardener 
at Burghley Park ; meanwhile he studied Tnomson’s 
ScasoTiSf and began to cultivate verse- writing. He 
enlisted in the militia (1812), associated with 
gypsies, in 1817 worked at a hme-kiln, but was 
discharged for wasting his time in scribbling, and 
had to ^ply for parish relief. His Pobt/is, descrip- 
tive of Mural Life and Scenery (1821), had a good 
reception from critics and the public. Though the 
Marquis of Exeter and other patrons secured him 
£45 a year, he continued poor and unfortunate. 
His Shepherd) s Calendar (1827) was unsuccessfuL 
His Mural Muse (1835) brought him £40, and he 
received £50 from the Literary Fund. Broken 
down in body and mind, he died in the county 
lunatic asylum, Northampton, 20th May 1864. See 
Martin’s Life (1865), Cherry’s Life and Memains 
( 18731, and his Poems, ed. Blunden and Porter ( 1920). 

Claret St, born in 1193, of a noble family of 
Assisi, in 1212 retired to the Portiimcula or St 
Francis, and in the same year founded the order of 
Franciscan nuns, which spread rapidly through 
Europe. She died August 11, 1253. Two jrears 
afterwards, she was canonised by Alexander IV.; 
her festival falls on August 12. — ^The Nuns of the 
Order of St Clara (also called the Poor Clares) at 
first observed the strictest Benedictine rule, but 
the austerity of this rule was mitigated by St 
Francis in 1224, and further modified by Urban IV. 
in 1265. Several convents adhered to tne first and 
strictest rule ; but the large proportion of the nuns 
became ‘Urbanists.’ The existing convents are 
chiefly devoted to the education of girls. See the 
anonymous St Clare and her Order (1912). 

Claremoilt 9 a mansion at Esher, Surrey, 14J 
miles SW. of London, originally built for himself 
by Sir John Vanbrugh. The present house was 
built in 1768 by Lord Clive for £100,000, from 
designs by ‘Capability’ Brown. When the Prin- 
cess Charlotte was married to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Cohurg, Claremont was assigned as their 
residence, and here in 1817 she died. In 1848 
Leopold, then king of Belgium, placed it at the 
disposal of his father-in-law, ex-king Louis- 
Philippe, who inhabited it till his death hi 
August 1850. At the death of Leopold in 1865, 
an act was passed granting it to Queen Victoria for 
life, after which it was to revert to the country. 
Queen Victoria in 1882 bought the reversion. 
Later it was the residence of the Duke of Albany. 
It was sold in 1922. 


€larence9 an English ducal title, conferred fo] 
the first time in 1362 on Lionel, second son o; 
Edward HI. and Philippa. Its origin has by som< 
been traced to Clarence, a French name of the 
Greek Klarenza or Glarentsa (Ital. Chiaremsa), € 
decayed port on the west coast of the Peloponnesus. 
50 miles 8 W. of Patras. Before the invasion of the 
^^ks it was an important place, and gave the 
ritle of duke to the eldest son of the prince oj 
Aisfiala. That title is said to have come intc 
toough Philippa, daughter of the Conni 
of Hmnault, and wife of Edward III. Other anthori 
taes from the ancient Suffolk town of Clare 

\q*v.), xne^most notable Dukes of Clarence, all 
royal, aae ^ third son of Henry IV., who fell at th< 
(rf Bean^ (1^1) - the third son of Kchari 
of York, aud brotlier of Kizig Edward IV. ( Shake 


speare’s Clarence), who perished in the Tower in 
1478 — in a butt of Malmsey, according to three 
contemporary writers ; William IV., who was Duke 
of Clarence before his accession ; and Prince Albeifc- 
Victor of Wales, who was horn Sth January 1864, 
and died 14th January 1892. 

€larenceux9 or Clarencieux, the liist of the 
two provincial Kings-of-Arms, in England, whose 
jurisdiction of Clarenceux extends to all England 
south of the Trent, that of Norroy comprehending 
the portion to the north. See Herald. 

€larendo]i9 Constitutions of, were laws 
made by a council of the nobility and prelates held 
at the hunting lodge of Clarendon, 2 miles SE. of 
Salisbury, in 1164, whereby King Heniy II. checked 
the power of the church, and greatly narrowed the 
total exemption which the clergy had claimed from 
the jurisdiction of the secular magistrate. These 
famous ordinances, sixteen in number, defined the 
limits of the patronage, as well as of the jurisdiction, 
of the pope in England, and provided that the crown 
should be entitled to interfere in the election to all 
vacant offices and dignities in the church. The 
constitutions were unanimously adopted, and 
Becket, the primate, reluctantly signed them. His 
subsequent withdrawal of his consent, when Pope 
Alexander III. declined to ratify them, led to the 
memorable disputes between Becket and the king 
(see Becket). Notwithstanding the personsd 
humiliation to which Henry submitted after 
Becket’s death, most of the provisions of the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, which were part of a great 
scheme of administrative reform, continued to he 
a permanent gain to the civil power. See Stubbs, 
Constitutional History, and his Select Charters. 

€lareiidon9 Edward Hyde, Earl of, his- 
torian and statesman, was bom 18th Febraary 1608 
at Dinton4 near Salisbury, the third son of a Wilt- 
shire squire. Destined for the church, he went up 
to Magdalen Hall in 1622; hut the death of his 
elder brothers left him heir to the propeity, so in 
1625 he quitted Oxford for the Middle Temple, of 
which lus uncle. Sir Nicholas Hyde, the chief- 
justice, then was treasmen Though he rose in his 
profession, he loved letters better than law; for 
his friends he chose such brilliant spirits as Falk- 
land, Ben Jonson, and Chillingworth, and, in his 
own words, ‘ was never so proud, or thought himself 
so good a man, as when he was the worst in the 
company.’ He married twice— in 1629, Ann, 
daughter of Sir George Ayliffe, whose death six 
months afterwards ‘ shook all the frame of his re- 
solutions ; ’ next, in 1632, Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury, Master of Requests and of the 
Mint. She bore him four sons and two daughters ; 
and with her, till her death in 1667, he ‘ lived very 
comfortably in the most uncomfortable times, and 
very joyfully in those times when matter of joy was 
administered.’ 

In 1640 he was returned for Wootton-Bassett to 
the Short Parliament, for Saltash to the Long ; and 
im to the summer of 1641 he acted heartily with 
the popular party. Then he drew hack. Enough, 
he deemed, had been done ; a victorious oligarSiy 
might prove more formidable than a humbled 
kmg; nor could he conceive ‘a religion without 
bishops.’ Charles’s answer to the Grand Remon- 
strance was of Hyde’s composing, so were most 
of the subsequent able manifestoes ; and though 
in a midnight interview with the king he declined 
to take St John’s post of solicitor-general, thence- 
forward, with Falkland and Colepeper, he formed a 
veritable priyy-counoil. If only they had known 
i everything, if only their advice had always been 
followed I but no, the attempted arrest of the five 
I members h^ neither their privity nor their up* 
provaL Still, Hyde headed the royalist opposition 
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in the Commons, till, in May 1642, he slipped away, 
and followed Charles into Yorkshire. He witnessed 
Edgehill ; in 1643 was knighted, and made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; in March 1645 attended 
the Prince of Wales to the west of England ; and 
with him a twelvemonth later passed on to Scilly 
and Jersey. In Scilly, on 18th May 1646, he com- 
menced his history ; in Jersey he tarried two whole 
years. From November 1649 till March 1651 he 
was engaged in a fruitless embassy to Spain ; next 
for nine years he filled the office of a ‘ Caleb Balder- 
stone ’ in the needy, greedy, factious little court of 
Charles 11. , sometimes with ‘neither clothes nor 
fire to preserve him from the sharpness of the 
season, and with not three sous in the world to 
buy a fagot. ’ 

Charles had made him High Chancellor in 1658, 
and at the Restoration he was confirmed in that 
dignity, in November 1660 being created Baron 
Hyde, and in the following April Earl of Clarendon. 
To this period belongs the strangest episode in all 
his autobiography. In November 1659 his daughter 
Anne ( 1638-71 ), then lady-in-waiting to the Prin- 
cess of Orange, had entered into a secret marriage- 
contract with the king’s brother, James, Duke of 
York ; and nine months later they were privately 
married at her father’s house. He, on learning the 
news, i£ news indeed it was, burnt into a passion of 
Che coarsest invective against her — ^it were more 
charitable to suppose he was acting a part, not 
really less jealous for his daughter’s honour than 
lor the dignity of the royal house. Anyhow, people 
fancied that in Catherine of Braganza he purposely 
selected a barren bride for the king, that so his own 
daughter might some day come to the throne. Nor 
as chief minister was he otherwise popular. A 
bigoted churchman, a thorough Conservative, and 
always a lawyer, he would fain have restored things 
to the status quo of twenty years earlier. He loved 
a Papist little better than a sectaiy, so would have 
nought of Charles’s toleration. He looked sourly 
on Charles’s vices, yet stooped to impose Charles’s 
mistress on Charles’s queen. He could not satisfy 
the Cavaliers, who contrasted his opulence with 
their own broken fortunes; he did more than 
enough to irritate the Puritans. The sale of Dun- 
kirk, the Dutch war, the very Plague and Great 
Fire, all heightened his u^opularity ; and though 
in 1663 he weathered Lord Bristol’s frivolous charges 
against him, in August 1667 he fell an easy un- 
lamented victim to a court cabal. The great seal 
was taken from him ; impeachment of high-treason 
followed; and on 29th November, at Charles’s 
bidding, he quitted the kingdom for France. All 
but murdered at Evreux by some English sea- 
men, at last the old man settled at Montpellier, 
where and at Moulins he spent nearly six tranquil 
years. Then moving to Rouen, he sent a last 
piteous entreaty that Charles would permit him to 
* die in his own country and among nis own chil- 
dren ; ’ nay, at Rouen must he die, on 9th December 
1674. No monument marks his grave in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Men’s estimates of Clarendon have varied widely. 
Southey calls Mm ‘the wisest,^ most upright of 
statesmen George Brodie, ‘a miserable sycophant 
and canting hypocrite, ’ The truth lies somewhere 
between the two verdicts, but Southey’s is much 
the truer of the two. The fadings and merits of 
the statesman are mirrored in his great Hutory of 
the Rebellion in England vols, 1704-7), with its 
supplement and continuation, more faulty and less 
valuable — the History of the Civil War %n Ireland 
(1721), and the Life of Edward^ Ea/rl of Clarendon 
(3 vols. 1759) An apology more than a Mstory, a 
vindication of himself and of Charles I., it is not, 
does not profess to be, impartial ; it suppresses the 
truth, where the truth seemed unfavourable; and 


it is giossly inaccurate— the lesult of a fallible 
memory. But, Green notwithstanding, it does 
not ‘by deliberate and malMant falsehood’ pervert 
the whole action of Clarendon’s adversaries; care- 
less and ungenerous he might be, wdfully dishonest 
he was not. And what though his style be prolix 
and redundant, though it ‘suffocate us by the 
length of its periods,’ his splendid stateliness, his 
anecdotic talent, his development of motives, and, 
above all, his marvellous skill in portraiture (shown 
best in the character of his dear friend Falkland), 
have rendered the history a classic, imperishable 
where dry-as-dust chronicles have perished. The 
best and latest edition is that by W. Dunn Macray 
(6 vols. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1888 ). We have, 
besides, twenty-five essays by Clarendon, his Con- 
templations on the PscuTYis (begun in 1647, and 
finished, like the Life, during his second exile), 
several controveisial writings, and 3 vols. of his 
State Papers (1767-86; calendared, 1872-76). 

See Ranke’s able analysis of the History ; works cited 
under Chaeles I. and Charles II.; the Hon. Agar- 
EUis’s historical Inquiry respecting the Character of 
Clarendon (1827); Lady Theresa Lewis’s Lives of the 
Friends^ and ContemporaHes of Clarendon (3 vols. 1852); 
two articles by Peter Bavne in the Gontemporarv Reineii 
(1876); the Life by T. H. Lister ( 3 vols. 18381, and that 
by Sir H. Craik (1911) ; J. R. Henslowe’s Anne Hyde 
( 1915 ) ; and Gardmer’s Huitory of the Gi eat Civil War, 

Clarendon, George William Frederick 
VXLLIERS, 4th Earl of, born in London, 12th 
January 1800, was a descendant of the second son of 
the Earl of Jersey, who married the heiress of the 
last Lord Clarendon of the Hyde family (1752), and 
was made Baron Hyde (1756) and Earl of Claien- 
don (1776). Having studied at Cambridge, he 
early entered the diplomatic service, and in 1833 
was appointed ambassador at Madiid, where he 
acquired great influence, wliich he employed 
in helping Espartero to establish the govern- 
ment of Spain on a constitutional basis. On 
the death of his uncle, the third earl of the 
second creation, without issue, in 1838, he suc- 
ceeded to the title, and in 1840 was made 
Lord Privy Seal under Melbourne. When the 
WMg ministry was broken up in 1841 he became 
an active member of the opposition ; but warmly 
supported Sir Robert Peel and lus own Mother, 
Charles Pelham Villiers, in the agitation for the 
abolition of the corn laws. Under Lord John 
Russell’s premiership he became President of the 
Board of Trade in 1846, and the following year was 
appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He entered 
upon his duties in troublous times. The insuriec- 
tionaxy follies of Smith O’Brien and his coadjutors 
might have set the whole country in a blaze but 
for the prompt and decisive measures wMch the 
new viceroy adopted, and wMch soon restored 
general tranquillity. At the same time, his tact 
and impartiality contributed to allay and reconcile 
the exasperations of party, though it did not avert 
the bitter hatred of the Orangemen. He was 
thanked in the speech from the throne in 1848, and 
next year received the coveted honour of the garter. 
When the Russell cabinet resigned in 1852, Claren- 
don was replaced by the Earl of Eglinton, but on 
the formation of the Aberdeen ministry next year 
was intrusted with the portfolio of the Foreign 
Office. It was thus upon his shoulders that the 
responsibility for the Crimean war actually fell. 
Mr Roebuck’s resolution in 1855 cost him his office, 
which, however, he soon resumed at Palmerston’s 
desire, and he sat at the Congress of Paris. Lord 
John Rnssell was Foreign Secretary from 1859 to 
1865, but became Premier on Palmerston’s death, 
when Clarendon returned to the Foreign Office* 
Next year he retired with his colleagues, to resume 
the same office in Gladstone’s government in 1868, 
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which he retained till his death, 27th June 1870. 

A man of singulaily genial and chaiming manners, 
he added by his raie tact and tempei an unwonted 
grace to the invidiousness of diplomacy. See the 
Lives by Thornton ( 1882 ) and Sir H. Maxwell ( 1913). 
Clarendon Press# See Book-tbadb. 
Clarens? beautiful S'v^dss village on the Lake 
of Geneva, 3i miles SE. of Vevey by rail. 

Claret (Fr. clairet), a term originally applied 
to wines of a light-red colour, but which is now 
used in England as a general name for the red 
wines of Bordeaux (g[.v.). The name as used in 
England is unknown in France. 

Clare tie, Jules (properly AesIsne Aenaud), a 
versatile French writer and popular novelist, bom 
at Limoges, 3d December 1840, While still a 
schoolboy at the Lycee Bonapaite in Paris, he pub- 
lished a novel, and ere long his facile and clever i 
pen made him one of the most important ait and ' 
dramatic critics and political wiiteis on the Paris 
press. His short story Fierrille (1863) had the 
honour to be praised by Geoige Sand ; and his 
novels. Mademoiselle CacJiemire (1865) and 
Assassin^ renamed later Bohert Rurat (1866), gained 
general applause. Meantime he continued his 
career as a journalist, although he suffered some- 
times horn the imperial censorship. Duiing the 
Franco-German war he sent a series of lemarkable 
letters to the Bap^el and Opinion Nationale, and 
acauired the materials for a later seiies of blight 
and vigorous anti-German books of an histoiical 
character: Sistoire de la Bivolution de 1870-71 
(new ed. 5 vols. 1875-76) ; Les Prusstens cJiez Eux 
(1872) : and Cinq ans Apris^ V Alsace et la Lorraine 
depuis V Annexion ( 1876 ), and La Vie d Paris ( 1896). 
He distinguished himself during the siege of Paiis, 
and showed he had high talent for affairs. His 
more important later novels are Madeleine Berlin 
(1868) ; Le Train 17 (1877) ; Monsieur le Ministre, 
an enormous success (1881); Le Million (1882); 
Michel Berthier ( 1883) j and Le Prince Zilah ( ] 884). 
He first found a firm footing on the stage with his 
pictures of the great Revolution, Les Muscadms 
(1874), Le Bigiment de Champagne (1877), and Les 
Miraheau (1878) ; and in 1885 he became Director 
of the Th^dtre Fian 9 ais. In 1888 he was admitted 
to the Academy. He died 23d December 1913. His 
Life of Camille Desmoulins was Englished in 1876. 

Claribel was the pen-name of Mrs Charlotte 
Alington Barnard (1830-69; married in 1854 to 
Chanes Cary Barnard), who wrote a hundred songs 
and ballads, some of which, like ‘ Come back to 
Erin’ and ‘Won’t you tell me why, Robin?’ were 
wonderfully popular. She was buried at Dover, 

Clarification is the process of clearing a fluid 
from a turbid condition. Natural waters contain- 
ing much organic matter in mechanical suspension 
and in chemical solution are clarified by the addition 
of a little alum, which is precipitated with the 
organic matter, and the water then becomes healthy 
and refreshing. Liq^uids are often clarified by 
straining through several layers of cloth, or through 
sand or charcoal. A ‘centrifugal’ is a circular 
vessel provided with an outlet in the centre and also 
at the circumference, and which is capable of being 
made to revolve at a veiy high speed. When the 
muddy li(iuid is placed in the vessel, and the Avhole 
caused to revolve, it is found that the particles of 
dust, mud, or other matter fly to the circumference, 
living the liquid in the centre practically cleai, so 
that it can be drawn off. See Bbeb, Cleaking 
Nut, Filtbe, Gelatine, Wine. 

Cburiiiety or Clabionet, a wind-instrument, 
nsu^y of in wliich the sound is produced by 
a sin^e tibia reed. It is supposed to have been 
invented in 1699 Joseph Christoph Denner, at 
Nuremhei^^ thongh some authorities tmce its exist- 


Clarinet : 


ence to medieval times. Since its invention it has 
undergone many changes and impiovements, and 
the modern clarinet, from the extent, quality, and 
variety of its tone, is one of the most perfect of 
wind-instruments. The tube of the instrument is 
cylindrical, ending in a bell, with holes to be 
covered by the fingers and left- 
hand thumb ; and keys, generally 
thirteen in number, to supply the 
additional tones and half-tones. 

The mouthpiece is cone-shaped, 
flattened on one side to form a 
table for the reed ; in the table is 
a square opening about an inch 
long and half an inch wide {a in 
fig. ), on which the reed is fastened 
by the lower and thicker end ( b in 
fig.). ^ The table being slightly 
curved towards the point, a gap is 
left between the end of the reed 
and the mouthpiece; and the sound 
depends on the vibration of the 
reed against this curved table. 

The reed is made from the gieat 
cane {Arundo Donax) got chiefly 
f 1 om Frej us. The clarinet has two 
principal registers — viz. the lowei, 
called the chalumeau, from E in 
the bass stave to Bb in the treble ; 
and the upper, of a different 
quality, from B|J| treble stave to Cj 
above the stave. Another octave 
higher can be played by cross- 
fingering, but beyond G the notes 
are not very effective. The differ- 
ence between the lower and upper 
its is an interval of a twelfth, 


which gives the clarinet a much 
greater compass than the flute, for 
instance, which is an octave-scaled 
instrument The upper register removed; J, tS 
is fingered exactly like the lower, same with reed 
except that the Bb key ( the highest attached, 

on the tube, c in fig.) is kept open 
by the thumb of the left hand. The Boehm modi- 
fication of fingering (see Flute) has been applied 
to the claiinet, but is not so suitable to it as to 
octave-scaled instruments. 

The oidina^ difficulties of the fingering are so 
much intensified in playing in keys with many 
sharps or flats, that in orchestras it is usual to have 
instruments of different pitch to simplify the key. 
These are usually the Aq, Bb, and C clarinets, 
though the latter is gradually going out of use. 

In military reed-bands the Bb clarinet is the 
leading instrument, with the addition of one or two 
smaller clarinets in Eb to assist in the shainer 
passages (see Band). Clarinets in various other 
keys have been introduced but seldom used. 

Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weher, Meyer- 
beer, Spoilt, and Rossini, and notably the Russians, 
have made extensive use of the clarinet in their 
orchestral compositions, though some of the paita 
written for the instrument — as in the overtures to- 
Semiramidej Otello^ and Gazza Ladra by Rossini — 
are so difficult as to be almost unplayable. 

A tenor clarinet, known as the Basset-Horn 
(q.v), is also used in orchestral music. The Bass 
Clarinet is an instrument of the same construction 
as the ordinary clarinet, an octave lower, usually 
pitched in Bb. It is also used in orchestra) and 
military hands. 

Clark* SiE Andrew, physician, was born at 
Wolfhill in Cargill, Perthshire, 28th October 1826, 
and educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh. After 
a biilliant career as a student of medicine at 
Edinbu^h, he assisted Dr Hughes Bennett and Dr 
Robert Enox the anatomist, and next had charge 
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for four yeais of the pathological department at the 
Haslar Naval Hospital. After graduating at Aber- 
deen in 1854, he settled in London, where he 
acquired a high reputation for his skill in the 
treatment of diseases affecting the respiratory, 
renal, and digestive organs. Among his patients 
were some of the most eminent men in the political 
and literary world of his time, and he wilT live in 
remembrance as the ‘ beloved physician ’ of George 
Eliot. President of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, Honorary Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Ireland, and Consulting Physician 
to the London Hospital, he was besides LL.D. of 
Edinhuigh and Abeideen, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a baronet since 1883. His favourite 
work was clinical teaching at the London Hospital, 
for which Holl painted his portrait. He died (of 
aralysis — induced doubtless by ten years of self- 
e voting overwork) on the 7th November 1893. 
Although his professional success left him scant 
leisure for writing, he made numerous important 
contributions to medical science, both in papers con- 
tributed to the special journals and in such books 
as Evidences of the Arrestment of Phthisis, Lectures 
on the Anatomy of the Lung, The Theory of Asthma, 
The History of Dry Pleurisy in relation to Lung 
Disease, Renal Inadequacy, The Ancemia of Girls. 
See Life by MacColl and Allcliin (1896). 

Clarkf Sir James, physician, was born at 
Cullen, Banffshire, 14th December 1788. He 
took the degree of M.A. at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh and | 
London, and entered as a navy surgeon in 1809 — 
s position he held until 1815. At Rome he 
practised eight years as a physician ; but in 1826 
he settled in London. On the accession of Queen 
Victoria, Clark, who for two years previously had 
acted as physician to the Duchess of Kent, was 
appointed physician in ordinary to Her Majesty, in 
1838 being created a baronet. He was author of 
a work On the Influence of Climate in the Cure of 
Chronic Diseases (1829), and A Treatise on Pulmon- 
ary Consumption ( 1835). He died June 29, 1870. 

Clark, Thomas, chemist, was bom at Ayr in 
1801, and studied at Ayr Academy. He became a 
* n . , , . . -tiiere, 


27th November 1867. His name is specially re- 
membered for his discovery of the soap-test for 
hardness in waters, and his method of softening 
water by means of caustic lime. See Water. 

Clark, William George, an eminent scholar 
and man of letters, was bora in March 1821, and 
educated at Sedbergh and Shrewsbuw under Ken- 
nedy. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1840, and, graduating second classic in 1844, was 
elected feUow of his college, where he resided 
till his retirement in 1873. He had been ordained 
in 1853, but wrote to his bishop resigning his 
orders in 1869, and published his reasons in a 
remarkable pamphlet. Hie Present Dangers of 
the Church of England. He acted long as Inter 
in his college, and was public orator in the univer- 
sity from 1857 to 1869. He died at York, 6th 
{November 1878, bequeathing to Trinity College 
property to endow a lectureship on English litera- 
ture, of which Mr Gosse was the first holder 
( 1883 ). Clark travelled in Spain, Greece, Italy, and 
Poland, during the long vacations, and published 
lively accounts of his experiences. In 1850 he 
helped to edit the Sdbrinm Corolla, himself con- 
tributing some of the most finished versions therein. 
He also edited the first series of Cambridge Essays 
(1855), and long acted as one of the editors of the 
Jownfial ofPhUology. Other works were his edi- 
tion of George Brimley’s Essays (1868), and Lee- . 


College, 
and died 


cnemist in Vrlasgow, lecturea on cnemist 
and in 1833 became professor at Marischal 
Aberdeen. He fell into ill-health in 1843, 


tures on the Middle Ages and the Reviml of Learning 
(1872). His greatest work was the famous Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare (9 vols. 1863-66 ), planned by 
Clark, and prepared in collaboration with Mr 
Glover and afterwards Mr Aldis Wright. Its text 
was reprinted in the popular ‘Globe Edition’ 
(1864). Clark’s projected edition of Aristophanes 
was unhappily left unfinished. 

Clarke, Adam, Wesleyan divine, was bom 
about 1762, at Moybeg in County Londonderry- 
Under John Wesley’s influence he stndied at Kings- 
wood, near Bristol, and began to preach in 1782. 
Like his brethien, he moved from place to place, 
from the Channel Islands to Shetland, but after 
1805 lived mostly in London. Although peri- 
pa^tic preaching is scarcely conducive to scholar- 
ship, Clarke contrived to find time for extensive 
study of the classics, the Fathers, oriental lan- 
guages, and natural science. Aberdeen gave liim 
the degree of LL.D. in 1808, and many learned 
societies admitted him to membership. His fiist 
work was a Bibliographical Dictionary (8 vols. 
1802-6). The Board of Commissioneis on the 
Public Records selected him to edit Rymer’s 
Foedera, but his health obliged him to abandon 
the work before he had finished the second volume. 
He also edited and abridged several other works, 
but the great woik of his life was his edition of 
the Holy Scriptures (8 vols. 1810-26) with a com- 
mentary, into which were compressed all the 
results of his varied reading. While orthodox in 
essentials, Clarke had some unusual notions. 
Thus, he denied the eternal sonship of Christ 
while mainta ining his divinity ; held that Judas 
repented unto salvation, and that the tempter of 
Eve was a baboon, not a serpent. He died August 
26, 1832. See his Life (3 vols. 1833). 

I Clarke, Charles and Mary Cowden, one 
I of the most amiable among the pairs of English 
writers. Charles was horn 16th December 1787, at 
Enfield, Middlesex, where his father kept a school 
at which Keats was a pupil. His name is im- 
perishahly linked with the dawning genius of the 
poet — ^but seven years younger than himself— who 
m a poetical epistle ( 1816) addresses Clarke as * you 
who first taught me all the sweets of song.’ He 
early imbibed a passion for the theatre, and after 
Ms parents’ retirement to Ramsgate, continued to 
pay frequent visits to London, where he formed the 
friendship of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Hazlitt, Charles 
and Mary Lamb. After his father’s death in 1820, 
he became a bookseller in London, and ere long 
partner as music publisher with Alfred NoveUo, 
whose sister, Mary Victoria (horn 1809), he married 
in July 1828. A year later Mrs Cowden Clarke 
began her famous Concordance to ShaMspeards 
Pla/ys, published after sixteen years’ toil in 1845. 
The married life of the pair was exceptionally 
happy, and they enjoyed the warm friendship of 
most London men of letters, from Lamb and 
Hazlitt down to Douglas Jerrold, Macready, and 
Charles Dickens. In 1834 Clarke began that 
twenty years’ course of public lectures on Shake- 
speare and other dramatists and poets’ which 
brought Mm so much celebrity and profit. He read 
admirably, and put the fruit of much sound study 
and profound thought into the preparation of the 
lectures. Some of his courses of lectures were pub- 
lished, as his Shakespeare Characters, chiefly those 
Subordinate (1863), and MoUbre Characters\\%Q6). 
In 1859 he published Carmma Minora, a volume of 
fair original verse, and in 1863 he edited the poems 
of George Herbert. The joint productions of the 
pair were the valuable Shakespeare Key ( 1879) ; an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works with good if some- 
what verbose annotations (1869), now re-issued as 
CcisselVs Elustrated Shake^eare ; and Becollectiom 
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of Writers ( 1878), a charming and genial book, full 
of leminiscences of Keats, Lamb, and other famous 
men. In 1856 they went to live at Nice, but 
removed in 1861 to Genoa, where Charles died, 13th 
Maich 1877. Mrs Cowden Clarke, who died at 
Genoa, 12th Januaiy 1898, alone wrote novels, 
volumes of verse, &c. — the best known being The 
Girlhood of Shakespeare^ s Eeromes (1850) and 
World-noted Women (1857). See her Sketch of her 
husband ( 1 887 ) and B,n Autobiographic Sketch ( 1897 ). 

Clarke* Edward Daniel, traveller and author, ! 
born at Willingdon in Sussex in 1769, studied at j 
Cambridge, and fiom 1790 to 1799 was employed as 
tutor and travelling companion in several noble- 
men’s families, making the tour of Great Britain, 
Fiance, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1799 | 
he set out on an extensive tour with a young man | 
of f 01 tune ; they traversed Denmark, Norway, i 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Russia, the country of j 
the Don-Cossacks, Tartary, Asia Minor, Syiia, I 
Gieece, and did not return to England till i 
1802. In 1808 Clarke was made first professor of 
mineralogy at Cambridge. He presented to the 
university library a number of valuable marbles 
collected during his travels; his manuscripts he 
sold to Oxford ; and the university of Cambridge 
purchased his collection of minerals'! Ordained in 
1805, he held two livings from 1809 until his death, 
9th March 1822. His Travels (6 vols. 1810-23) 
were received with extraordinary favour ; his 
other works, chiefly on antiquarian subjects and 
mineralogy, are now of little value. See his Life, 
by Bishop Otter (1825). 

€larke9 Hyde, an English financier and philo- 
logist, bom in London in 1815, was employed^ as a 
civil enmrieer in the improvement of Morecambe 
Bay and Barrow, and next in the promotion of 
telegraph and railway service in Upper India. He 
became cotton councillor in Turkey, and in 1868 
founded the Council of Foreign Bondholders, whose 
affairs he administered for yeais. A promoter of 
the Anthropological Institute and the Press Fund, 
he died 1st Maich 1895. His writings include books 
and pamphlets on railways, foreign loans, banking, 
mythology, and comparative philology, especially 
the native American languages and their supposed 
connection with those of th^e Old World. Unfor- 
tunately his views are much more original than 
sound, and most of his generalisations have failed 
to commend themselves to really scientific philolo- 
gists. Among his books are The rre-Hellemc Inhdb- 
ttants of Asia Minor (1864), The Mediterranean 
PoptUatiom from Autonomous Coins (1882), &c. 

Clarke, James Freeman, theologian, was bom 
in Hanover, N.H., 4th Amil 1810, and studied at 
Harvard and Cambridge Divinity School. He be- 
came a Unitarian pastor, and in 1841 founded the 
Church of the Disciples at Boston. From 1867 to 
1871 he held a chair of Natural Theology in Harvard 
University. He died 8th June 1888. He assisted 
in prepaaing the memoirs of the Marchioness Ossoli ; 
and. among his numerous works are books on the 
forgiveness of sin, on pr^er, and on orthodoxy, 
Steps of Belief { 1870 ), Ten Great Religions ( 1871-83 ), 
Common Sense in Religion (1879), Manual of XJni- 
tm'ian Belief (1884), Vexed Qiiestions (1886), and 
an Autobiography (1891). 

Clarke, Dr Samuel, an eminent philosopher 
and theologian, was born at Norwich, October 11, 
1675, and ^ucated at Cains College, Cambridge. 
The system of Descartes, then almost universal, 
falling to sarisfy his mind, he adopted the views of 
his friend Newton, and expounded them in the notes 
to his edition of RobanlPs Physics, Along with 
philosophy he pursued the study of theology and 
philology, from 1698 to Bishop Moore 

of Norwich, in 1706 he became chaplain to Queen 


Anne, and in 1709 rector of Si J ames’s, Westminster. 
By his work on the Trinity (1712), in which he 
denied that that doctrine was held by the early 
church, he raised a violent and protracted contro- 
versy (in which Waterland was his chief oppon- 
ent). The upper house of Convocation, desirous of 
avoiding controversy, rested content with an ex- 
planation, anything but satisfactory, and a pro- 
mise from Clarke to be silent for the future on that 
subject. His views were of the kind known as 
Semi-Arian (see Arius). For the rest, Clarke wns 
a vigorous antagonist of the Deists of his time ; he 
wrote against materialism, empiricism, and necessi- 
tarianism; and against Dodwell maintained the 
essential immoi-tality of the soul. He taught that 
the fundamental truths of morals, arising out of the 
fitness or unfitness of certain relations, were as 
absolutely certain as the truths of mathematics. 
Space and time he held to be attributes of an 
infinite and immaterial being. His most famous 
work is Discourse concerning the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, originally the Boyle Lectures of 1704-5. 
They were expressly in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Blount, and other freethinkers, and contained the 
famous and elaborate demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God, often, but inaccurately,* called an 
a priori argument, on which his fame as a the- 
ologian largely rests. At the instigation of the 
Princess of Wales, Clarke entered into a keen 
correspondence with Leibnitz on space and time, 
and their relations to God, and on moral freedom. 
This coirespondence was published under the title 
of Collection of Fapey's which passed between Dr 
Clarke and Mr Leibmtz ( 1717 ). He was not merely 
a keen dialectician and a man of great strength of 
mind, but was possessed of great general ability. 
He published several collections of much admired 
sermons and innumerable pamphlets, besides a 
posthumous Exposition of the Church Catechism 
and a heantifui edition of Csesar U712); that of 
Homer (1729-32) was completed by his son. He 
died 17th May 1729. A collected edition of his 
works appeared in 4 vols. (1738-42), mth a Life 
hy Hoadly. His friend Whiston also wrote a Life 
(1741), 

Clsirk80li9 Thomas, philanthropist, the son of 
a clerical schoolmaster at Wisbeach, where he was 
horn, March 28, 1760. From St Paul’s School he 
passed to St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took a good degree in 1783. His introduction to 
the chief interest of his life was his gaining a 
prize for a Latin essay in 1785, on the question, 
‘Is it right to make slaves of others against 
their will?’ which, in an English translation 
(1786), was widely^ read. Clarkson henceforward 
devoted himself with indefatigable energy to a 
vigorous crusade against African slavery, both hy 
an incessant shower of essays, pamphlets, ani 
reports, and by visiting the chief towns of England 
and even Paris to form associations. Wilberforce 
brought the subject before parliament in 1787. 
On March 25, 1807, the law for the suppression of 
the slave-trade passed the legislature — ^the occasion 
of Wordswoitlrs sonnet: ‘Clarkson, it was an 
obstinate hill to climb,’ and Clarkson next wrote a 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Accomplishmait 
of the Abolition of the African Slave-trade (2 vols. 
1808). On the formation of the Anti-slavery 
Society in 1823, for the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, he became one of its leading members, 
and had the happiness to see the o^ect of its efforts 
attained in the August of 1833. He took an active 
part in other benevolent schemes, particularly in 
establishing institutions for seamen in seaport 
towns similar to the Sailors’ Homes, B[e was in 
deacon’s orders in the Church of E^land, but all his 
life kept dose to the Society of l^ends, although 
he never joined its ranks. He died at Playford 
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Hall, near Ipswich, September 26, 1846. See Lives 
by Taylor ( 1839 and 1876) and Elnies (1854). 

Clary {Salvia sclar&a), a native of southern 
Em ope, which has been cultivated from a very 
early period for its aromatic and other properties. 

It is a biennial (2 feet), with clammy stem, large, 
heart-shaped, rough, doubly crenate leaves, and 
whorls of pale-blue flowers in loose terminal spikes, 
with large coloured bracts. Clary is antispasmodic 
and stimulating, and is used for seasoning soups, 
and in confectioney, while a fermented wine is 
prepared from its flowers. — A. British species of 
Salvia {S, Verhenaca) is sometimes called Wild 
Clary; S* pratensis. Meadow Clary; and S. hor- 
minum. Annual Clary. See Sage. 

Classics* The term classid was originally 
applied to those citizens of Rome that belonged to 
the first and most influential of the six classes into 
which Servius Tullius divided the population. As 
early as the second centuiy after Christ it is 
applied figuratively by Gellius to writers of the 
highest rank, and this mode of designation has 
since been very generally adopted both in litera- 
ture and art. Most nations have had at some 
one time a more than usually rich and abundant 
outbm st of literature, and they usually style this 
the Classical period of their literature, and its 
most distin^ished writers their Classics. Thus, 
in Latin literature the classical period be 
regarded as extending from the time of Varro, 
Cicero, and Lucretius, from about 80 B.C., to the 
time of Juvenal and Suetonius, about 180 A.D. ; 
and is divided into a Golden, and a Silver Age. But 
as the great productions of the writers and artists of 
antiquity have continued to be looked upon by 
moderns as models of perfection, the word classics 
has come to designate, in a narrower sense, the 
best writers of Greece and Rome, and ‘ classical ’ to 
mean much the same as ‘ancient.’ The question 
of the relative value in modem education of the 
study of the classics in this sense has been much 
discussed. For ‘ Classicism,’ see Romanticism. 

Classification* See Generalisation, Pred- i 
iCABLES, Biology, Species. 

Clastic Hocks (Or. Jdastos, ‘broken’), second- 
ary or derivative rocks, as composed of fragmental 
materials — e.g. conglomerate, sandstone, shale,] 
&c., which have been formed out of the remains 
of previously existing rocks. Besides the large 
class of sand-and-gravel rocks, it also embraces 
many rocks of organic origin, such as certain 
Uvtestones, composed of the debris of shells, corals, 
&c. ; coals, made up of the remains of plants ; some 
ironstones, consisting in whole or in part of oiganic 
debris. Fragmental volcanic rocks, such as tuff 
and agglomerate, come also into the same division. 

Claudel9 Paul, French dramatist, poet and 
prose-wiiter of the 20th-centuiy Catholic revival, 
was bom in 1868 at Villeneuve-sur-F^re (Aisne), 
became a Chinese expert in the Foreign Office, con- 
sul in various European towns, and ambassador 
at Tokyo (1921). The few who understand find 
in his work a deep feeling for nature, combined 
with mysticism, subtlety, freshness, simplicity, 
an^ romantic beauty. L^Annonce faite a Marie, 
VOtage, and others have been published and played 
in English. 

Claude Lorraine (properly named Claude 
GeliSe), a celebrated landscape-painter, was a 
native of Lorraine, and born in 1600. According 
to Baldinucci, a relative who travelled as a lace- 
dealer took Claude when still a hoy to Italy, but 
deserted him in Rome. However, he soon found 
employment in grinding colom-s, and doing other 
menial services for Agostino Tassi, a landscape- 
painter, from whom he gained some knowledge of 
art. He seems next to have studied under Godfrey 


Waals at Naples, and after some time spent in 
wandeiing thiough various portions of Euiope, he 
finally settled at Rome in 1627. Here he made his 
way slowly with the public, and it was about ten 
years afterwards that he received a commission 
11 om Cardinal Bentivoglio, who introduced him to 
Pope Urban VIII., for whom he executed four land- 
scapes, two of which, ‘ La F§te Villageoise ’ and 
‘ Un Port de Mer an Soleil Couchant,’ both dated 
1629, are now in the Louvre. His position was 
now assuied, and his works were much sought after. 
During his later yeais he suffered from gout and 
other maladies, and he died in November 1682. 

Claude’s landscapes, which number about four 
hundred, aie found in the chief galleries of Italy, 
Fiance, Spain, Germany, Russia, and in particulai 
England. The painting on which he himself set 
the highest value is the ‘Villa Madama.’ He kept 
it as a study, and lefused to sell it, even when 
Pope Clement IX. offered foi it as much gold coin as 
would cover the canvas. Many copies and imitations 
of Claude’s paintings have been imposed on buyer’s. 
This was the case even during the aitist’s lifetime ; 
for he set high prices on his works. It has been 
stated that it was in order to stop the fraudulent 
trade caiiied on in his name that he collected the 
sketches of his pictures in six books titled L%hri 
Veritatis ; but these were probably executed simply 
to preserve a record of the works and of their 
destination. They were engraved in mezzotint by 
Earlom, and it was in rivalry with these prints that 
Turner executed his celebrated Liher Studiorum. 

Claude was an earnest, indefatigable student of 
nature, of which, however, he possessed a far less 
close and scientific knowledge than is evinced by 
the works of many modem landscape-painters. 
He was restricted in his range of subjects and 
effects, and be had little sympathy with nature in 
her wilder and sterner moods. On the other hand, 
his composition, if rather formal, is always grace- 
ful and well considered; his colour is singularly 
mellow and harmonious ; and as a sky-painter his 
work is full of delicacy and great tenderness of 
gradation and aerial quality. Claude produced 
about thirty etchings, the best of which are dis- 
tinguished by great technical skill, refinement, and 
freedom. Hamerton pronounced ‘Le Bouvier’ to 
be in many ways ‘ the finest landscape etching in 
the world.’ His figures, in which he was some- 
times aided by other painters, are in general such 
inferior accessories that he was wont to say he 
made no charge for them. See Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters ; Mrs Mark Pattison ( Lady Dilke ), Claude 
Lorrain, sa Vie et ses (Eiivres (Paris, 1884) ; Dullea, 
Claude le Lorrain (Lond. 1887); Friedlander, 
Claude Lorrain (Berlin, 1922). 

ClaudiannSf Claudius, the latest^ of the 
great Latin poets, a native of Alexandria, flour- 
mhed in the end of the 4th and beginning of the 
6th century. He wrote first in Greek, w^hich 
appears to have been his native tongue, though 
he was originally of Roman extraction ; bnt in 
Gibbon’s words, he ‘ assumed in his mature age the 
familiar use and absolute command of the JLatin 
language ; soared above the heads of his feeble 
contemporaries, and placed himself, after an in- 
terval of three hundred years, among the poets of 
ancient Rome.’ His poems brought him into such 
reputation that, at the request of the senate, the 
Emperors Ai'cadius and Honorius erected a statue 
in honour of him in the forum of Trajar The 
productions of Claudianus that have come down to 
us consist of two epic poems, Itaptus FroserpmcB 
and the fragmentary Gigantomaehia ; besides 
panegyrics on Honorius and Stilicho, Eidyllm, 
Mmgrammata, and occasional poems. Claudianus 
displays a biilliant fancy, rich colouring, with 
vanety and distinctness in his pictures ; but he is 
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often deficient in taste and gracefulness. See 
editions by Gessner (1759), Burmann (1760), Jeep 
( 1879), Birt ( 1892), and Platnauer ( 1922, with trans.). 

Claudius Roman emperor, whose full name 
was Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus, was 
the younger son of Drusus ( brother of the Emperor 
Tiberius ) and Antonia, and was boin at Lyons in 
Gaul, 10 B.o. He was naturally sickly and infirm, 
and his education was neglected, or left to be cared 
for by women and freedmen. His supposed im- 
becility saved him from the cruelty of Caligula; 
but Claudius, in his privacy, had made consider- 
able progress in the study of history, and wrote in 
Latin and Greek several extensive works now lost. 
After the assassination of Caligula, he was found 
by the soldiers in a comer of the palace, where, in 
dread, he had concealed himself The praetorians 
carried him forth, proclaimed him emperor, and 
compelled his recognition by the senate and many 
citizens who had hoped to restore the republic. 
By giving largess to the troops who had raised 
him to the throne, Claudius commenced the 
baneful practice which subjected Rome to a mili- 
tary despotism rmder the succeeding^ emperors. 
The first acts of his reign seemed to give promise 
of mild and just government, but in the year 42, 
when a conspiracy against his life was detected, 
his timidity led him to yield himself entirely to 
the guidance of his third and most infamous inie, 
Messalina, who, in concert with the freedmen 
Pallas and Narcissus, practised cmelties and extor- 
tions without restraint. The emperor meanwhile 
lived in retirement, partly occupied in his stupes, 
and expended enormous sums in building, especially 
in the famous Claudian Aqueduct {Aqua Ctcmdia), 
At the same time he ruled well though mildly, 
and carried out the enlightened policy of extending 
citizenship to the provincials. Abroad his arms 
were victorious. Mauritania was made a Roman 
province, the conquest of Britain was commenced, 
and the frontier provinces in the east were settled. 
At home the uxorious emperor continued to be 
governed by his wives. Tacitus tells us that the 
shameless Messalina, after abusing her blind and 
doting husband by a series of the vuest profligacies, 
went so far as to marry herself publicly to a 
young lover, on which the emperor, at last awakened 
to her wickedness and his own shame, put her 
to death. He next married his own niece, the 
equally vicious and more cruel Agrippina, who 
procured his death by poison (54 A.D.) in order to 
secure the succession of Nero, her own son by an 
earlier husband. 

€laildillS 9 Appius, a Roman decemvir (451 
and 450 B.C.), who gained the high favour of his 
fellow-citizens by his ability and activity. In the 
latter year, however, he began to show his real 
aims towards absolute and illegal power. The 
growing indignation of the Roman populace reached 
a height on account of his grossly tyrannous action 
towards Virginia, daughter of a respected plebeian 
named Lucius Virginius, who was ^road with the 
army. The proud patrician gained possession of 
the person of the maiden by pretending that she 
was the bom slave of one of his clients. Her lover 
IcUius summoned her father Virginius from the 
army, but another mock-trial again adjudged the 

f rl to be the property of the decemvir’s client. 

o save his daughter from dishonour, the unhappy 
fother seized a laiife and slew her. The popular 
incGgnation and the father’s appeal to the army 
overmrew the decemviri, and the proud Appius 
was flung into prison, where he died by his own 
hand. The story is specially familiar to English 
leaders from Ma^rday^ Lays. The Claudian Gens 
was one of the moet nxgnerous and important of 
the paiadcian taibes of Rome ; and besides the sons 


and grandsons of the decemvir, there were numer- 
ous persons of distinction who bore the name of 
Appius. 

ClailSf Karl, zoologist, born 2d Januaiy 1835, 
at Cassel, became professor successively at Wurz- 
burg (1860), Marburg, Gotting-en, and Vienna 
(1873). His principal woik is the Grundzuge der 
Zoologie (4th ed. 1878-82). He died in 1899. 
Clans, Santa. See Nicolas. 

Clause* See Deed. 

Clausel, Bertrand, a French marshal, was 
born at Mirepoix, Ariege, 12th December 1772, and 
obtained distinction in the Italian and Austrian 
campaigns of Napoleon; but more especially as 
commander in Spain, after the battle of Sala- 
manca in 1812. Condemned to death as a traitor 
on the return of the Bouibons, he was in 1819 per- 
mitted to letmn from Ameiica to Fiance; com- 
manded the army and was governor in Algeiia in 
1830 ; and was made governor-general of Algeiia in 
1835. He returned to France in 1837, voted witli 
the opposition in the Chamber, and died 21st April 
1842. See Algeria. 

Clausewitz, Karl von, a very distin^ished 
Prussian general, whose writings prejjared the way 
for a complete revolution in the theory of war, was 
bom 1st June 1780 at Burg. He served with dis- 
tinction in several campaigns in the Prussian and 
in the Russian service, in 1815 became chief of a 
Pmssian army corps, and was ultimately director 
of the army school, and Gneisenau’s chief of staft. 
He died of cholera at Breslau, 16th November 1831. 
Of his works the best known are his great book on 
war, Vom Krieg (3 vols. 4th ed. 1880), and his life 
of Schamhorst. See his Life by Schwartz (Berlin, 

I 1877). 

ClausinS9 Rudolf, a great German physicist, 
bom 2d January 1822 at Koslin in Pomerania. 
He studied at Berlin, and afterwards lectured on 
natural philosophy as privat-doeent at Berlin, and 
as professor at the Zurich Polytechnic School. In 
1869 he was appointed to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy at Bonn, and here he died, August 24, 
1888. He was elected a foreign member of the 
Royal Society in 1868, and in 1879 was given its 
highest honour, the Copley Medal. His scientific 
labours cover parts of the field of optics and of 
electricity, but his especial work was his contribu- 
tion to the science of thermo-dynamics, the honour 
of establishing which on a scientific basis he divides 
with Rankine and Thomson. His mathematical 
methods he also applied to the theory of the steam- 
enmne, the djmamical or kinetic theory of gases, 
and to electricity and electro-dynamics. His great 
work is his Aohandlungen uber die Tmchanisehe 
Warmetheorie (1864, and 1867), which in its second 
edition took a more systematic form as vol. i., Die 
Trtechamsehe Warmetheorie (1876), and vol. ii., Die 
mechanisehe Behmdlung d&r Electrizitat (1879). 
Other books are Ueher das Wesen der Wanm 
(1857), and Die Potentialfunctionund das PotentM 
(3ded. 1877). See Life by Riecke (1889). 

Claustlial. See Klausthal. 

€laYagella 9 or Club-shell, a genus of marine 
Lamellibranchiate Molluscs of the same family 
with Aspergillum (q.v.). They mostly live in 
excavated holes in rocks or in masses of coral. 
The ordinaiy form of the bivalve shell is curiously 
modified. One valve (the right) m fixed to^ the 
inner surface of the chamber in which the animal 
lives, and is continued without interruption into 
a secondary shell-tube, which extends from the 
chamber outwards, and varies considerably in 
length in different species. The left valve is free 
and movable on the right. The mode of excava- 
tion is not known. Six living species of wide 
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distribution are known. The fossil forms, which 



Clavicor'nia^ a name sometimes applied to 
several tribes of beetles with club-shaped (clavate) 
antennae. They are included within the gieat 
Pentamerous section of Coleoptera Bulging 
beetles illustrate the type. 

Clavijero, Francisco Xavier, Mexican his- 
torian, bom at Veia Cruz in 1721, enteied the 
order of the Jesuits in 1748, and became a teach ei 
of philosophy. On the suppression of the Jesuits 
in 1767 he re tiled to Italy, wliere he died at 
Bologna in 1787. He wTote in Italian a Htf,to 7 'y 
of Mexico (Eng. trans. 1787). 

ClaTjJo y Fajardo, Jose (1730-1806), a 
Spanish publicist, who had a duel with Beau- 
marchais, and was made, with a chaiactei much 
altered, the hero of Goethe^s Clavigo. 

€lawS 9 a term often applied to the cheLe at the 
end of Arthropod limbs, but best restricted to the 
epidermic tips found at the ends of the digits in 
most reptiles, on the toes, and often on the thumb 
and first finger of birds, but seen in perfection in 
many mammals — e.g. Carnivores, Insectivores, 
Edentates. It is obviously impossible to diaw any 
sharp line between claws and Nails (q.v.). 


Olavagella lata, showing the cavity and fixed valve : 
a, the fixed valve ; the calcareous tube. 

are more numerous, were first discovered. They 
do not occur below the Upper Chalk. 

Clavaria^ a genus of Fun^, of the order 
Hymenomycetes, family Clavariei, in which the 
spore-bearing tissue is produced over all parts of 
the surface. The species are numerous, some of 
them simple and club-shaped, some branched. 
C, hotrytis^ a species common in oak and beech 
woods, especially in Germany, growing on the 
ground, among moss, grass, heath, &c. , is gathered 
when young and used as food, having a very agree- 
able sweetish taste. Other species of Clavaria are 
used in the same way. See JVngi. 
Clayerhouse. See Graham (John). 

Clavichord, or Clarichobd, an obsolete key- 
board musical instrument of the same tjrpe as the 
Harpsichord (q.v.) and spinet. The stiings were 
set in vibration, not by plectra as in these instru- 
ments, but by metal tangents, so placed that they 
also determined the vibrating length, the unused 

E ortion of the string being damped by an intei- 
iced band of cloth, which damped the whole stiing 
when the key was leleased. There might be a set 
of strings for each note, or the same set might 
serve for several notes. Bach’s Das Wohltemper- 
ierte Klavier was written for the clavichord. 
Clavicle, an important part of the pectoral 
^rdle of Vertebrates, perhaps most familiaily 
known in *the collar-bone of man and in the 
merry- thought of biids. It is well developed in 
those mammals in which the foreleg or arm is used 
very strongly and freely, but is poorly developed 
or absent in many cases, as in Carnivores and 
Ungulates. In most flying birds it is strong, and 
often fused to the breast-bone ; in the ostrich tiibe 
it is rudimentary or absent. It is not a piominent 
bone in rej^tiles, being absent in snakes and cioco- 
diles, but it is well developed in the niajoxity of 
lizpds. There is a distinct * clavicle ’ in most Am- 
phibians, but the homology begins to be difficult ; 
still more so when we pass to the bones in fishes to 
which the name clavicle has been given. See Bird, 
Bone, Skeleton ; also Huxley’s Anatomy of the 
Vertebrate Animals^ and other woi'ks on Compara- 
tive Anatomy, such as those of Gegenbaur and 
Wiedersheim (trans. Bell and Paiker). There is a 
separate article on the human Collar-bone (q.v,). 

Clavicor, an old name for the bass tuba oi 
bombardon. See Saxhorn. 


Clay (A.S. claeg ; of the same root as ‘clag,’ 
‘claggy’), a term applied, in a vague way, to 
those kinds of earth or soil which, when moist, 
have a notable degree of tenacity and plasticity. 
The clays are not easily distin^ished as rock 
species, hut they all appear to owe theii* origin to 
the decomposition of various rocks, and to consist 
chiefly of aluminic silicate, along with othei in- 
gredients, which vary in character with the natuie 
of the parent rock fiom the degradation of which 
they are derived. Thus common clay is a mixture 
of kaolin or China clay (which is a hydiated clay), 
and the fine pow^der of some felspathic mineral, 
which is anhydrous and not decomposed. Clays 
vary much in j)lasticity — all being more or less 
plastic when moistened wdth water, and capable of 
being moulded into any form. But while many 
retain their shape when dried by heat, others, 
which in the damp state would ordmarily he called 
clays, tend to fall to pow^der when all the water is 
driven off. Clay is eaten, by the Botocudos and 
other savage tribes, as also in Georgia and the 
Carolinas hy negroes and ‘poor whites.’ The 
plastic clays are used for many purposes, as for 
making pottery of all kinds, bricks and tiles, 
tohacco-pipes, firebricks, &c. The follo'vving are 
the commoner varieties of clay and clay-rocks; 
China clay or Kaolin (q.v.); Pipeclay (q.v.), very 
like kaolin, but containing a larger percentage of 
sflica ; patterns clay^ not so pure as the preceding ; 
sculptor's clay or modelling clay, a fine potters 
clay, sometimes mixed with fine sand ; plastihna, 
a potter’s clay from Italy, supposed to be composed 
of oil, glycerine, rosin, and powdered clay, which, 
as it does not shrink, need not be kept wet ; brick- 
clay (see Bricks), an admixture of cW and 
sand with some ferruginous matter; Fireclay 
(q.v.), containing little or no lime, alkaline earth, 
or iron (which act as flaxes), and hence infusible or 
highly refractory; Shale (q.v.), a lamiuated clay- 
rock; clay-slate, an indurated cleaved clay-rock; 
loam, a non -plastic mixture of clay and sand; 
Marl (q.v.), a clay containing much calcareous 
matter. Clay at the deepest sea-hottom is largely 
of animal origin. See Petrography and Soils. 

Clay Soils derive their character from the 
aluminic silicate which they contain in a state of 
mixture, as well as in chemical combination with 
other substances. Some soils contain so large a 
proportion of alumina as 35 per cent., but generally 
the proportion is much smaller. The felspars 
which chiefly yield the alumina of clay soils con- 
tain also soda, potash, and lime, substances which 
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tend to render clays fertile when under cultivation. : 
The physical characters, however, of the different ; 
varieties of clay soils arising from the varying pro- ( 
portions of silica, and other substances mixed with 
the alumina, are chiefly concerned in their relative i 
feitility. Calcareous matter exercises a consider- 
able influence on their powers of producing crops. 
For an account of the distribution of soils in this 
countiy, see Johnston’s and Cameron’s Elements of 
Agricultwral Chemistry and Geology. j 

Clay? Cassius Marcellus, a zealous aboli- J 
tionist, born in Kentucky in 1810, graduated at ► 
Yale in 1832, and three years after was elected to 
the legislature of his native state. He opposed 
the annexation of Texas ( 1844 ) ; started at Lexing- 
ton The True American^ a vigorous anti-slavery 
paper, the following year; volunteered in the 
Mexican war ( 1846 ) ; supported Mr Lincoln in 
1860 and from 1861 till 1869 was U.S. Minister to i 
Russia. A true son of Kentucky, Clay delivered i 
his political addresses armed to the teeth, was in- 
volved in a number of serious quarrels, and in 1877 
was tried but acquitted on a charge of killing a dis- 
charged negro servant who had threatened his life. 
See his Life, Writings, and Speeches (2 vols. 1886). 
He died at ninety- three in July 1903. 

Clay? Henry, statesman, one of the *gi*eat 
triumvirate’ of American orators, was born in 
‘the Slashes,’ a district of Hanover county, Vir- 
ginia, April 12, 1777. He was the son ot a Baptist 
preacher who died in 1781, and from^ the employ- 
ment of some part of his early youth in connection 
with a grist-mul, he earned tne cognomen of * the 
mill-boy of the Slashes.’ His early schooling was 
but scanty. When fifteen years old he became an 
assistant-clerk in the chancery court of his native 
state, and for four years was amanuensis to that 
excellent lawyer and true patriot, George Wythe, 
then chancellor. He also studied law for one year 
with Robert Brooke, attorney-general of Virginia. 
In 1797 he was licensed to practise law, and in the 
same year went to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
he soon acquired a high reputation as an orator 
and as a jury lawyer. He was sent in 1806, and 
again in 1809, to the United States senate for short 
terms. He first entered the lower house of con- 
gress in 1811, and was chosen its Speaker, This 
position he filled for many years with great ability, 
lie was active in bringing on the war of 1812-15 
with Great Britain, and was one of the comnais- 
sioners who arranged the treaty of Ghent which 
ended the war. By his course in regard to the 
‘Missouii Compromise’ of 1821, he won the title 
of ‘the great pacificator.’ In 1824 he was one of 
the strongest ^vocates of a high protective tariff, 
and in the same year was one of the fom candi- I 
dates for the presidency. 3Sfo choice having been : 
made by the electoral college, Mr J. Q. Adams 
was elected president by the House of Representa- 
tives; and Clay’s acceptance of the position of 
secretary of state under Adams was by many 
held to constitute a proof of a corrupt bargain be- 
tween two statesmen, neiriier of whom, in truth, 
would have been gidlty of countenancing such 
a bargain. Clay re-entered the senate in 1831, 
and in the same year was renominated for the 
presidency; but in the foUowi^ year General 
Jackson was re-elected to that office. His candi- 
<Mure for the office of president in 1844 was in 
like manner unsuccessful. The compromise of 
1860 beftfween the opposing free-soil and pro-slavery 
interests was larg^y Clay’s work. He died July 
29, 1862. Althougn he was the most attractive 
public speaker in his country during what is 
justly r^ajded as ‘the golden age of American 
oratory,’ his ability as a reasoner was excelled 
by that of Websw; while his other principal 


rival, Calhoun, surpassed him in intensity and 
fiery earnestness, ifo man had a laraer following 
of devoted personal friends than Clay, and for 
more than forty years he had a very conspicuous 
share in shaping the legislation of the republic. 
As a public man his career was without a blemish. 
Of the rather numerous biographies of Clay the 
best is that by Carl Schurz (Boston, 1887). 

Clay Cross, a town in Derbyshiie, 4i miles 
S. of Chesterfield, the centre of a coal and iron 
district. The collieries heie weie begun by George 
Stephenson in 1838. Pop. 8700. 

Clay Iroastone? a granular or compact 
admixture of the mineral sidemte (ferrous carbon- 
ate) and clay. It occurs as nodules or in thin 
beds in various geological systems, but especially in 
the carboniferous strata. It frequently contains 
organic matter. When very highly carbonaceous, 
it passes into the variety called hlackband iron- 
stone. See Iron and Steel. 

I Claymore (a Gaelic term meaning ‘the great 
i sword ’ ) is properly used of the old Celtic one- 
handed, two-edged longsword, often engraved on 
ancient tombstones, with the guards pointing 
downwards. The name is now commonly given, 
inaccurately, to the hasket-hilted sword of the 
officers of Highland regiments. 

Clayton? John Middleton, statesman, was 
born in Sussex county, Delaware, 24th July 1796, 
studied at Yale, and practised as a lawyer. " In 
1829 he became a United States senator, and while 
secretary of state in 1849-60, be negotiated the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with Britain, guaranteeiug 
the neutrality of lines of interoceanic communica- 
tion across Nicaragua or elsewhere. He died 9th 
November 1856. See Bulwer. 

Clazom'ense? one of the twelve cities of Ionia 
which stood on the gulf of Smyrna, westward from 
Smyrna. Under the Romans it was a free city, and 
had an extensive commerce. It was the birthplace 
of Anaxagoras. It is now called Vurla. 

CleS-ntlies? a Stoic philosopher, horn at Assos, 
in Troas, about 300 B.C. His poverty was such 
that he had to work all night at drawing water in 
order to obtain money for his support and to pay 
his class-fee while attending the lectures of Zeno— 
a fact discovered only when the Ai'eopagus called 
upon the ardent young student to show how he 
obtained his living. For nineteen years he listened 
patiently to the great Stoic, and, on his death, 
succeeded him in his school. He died of voluntary 
staiTation when about eighty j^ears old. ^ Cleanthes 
differed from the other Stoics in regarding the sun 
as the governing piinciple of the world ; but none 
of his writings are extant except a Hymn to Zem, 
one of the purest and noblest pieces of poetry in 
the Greek language, showing an admirable union of 
religious feeling and philosophic thought. 

Clear? Cape, a headland of Clear Island, the 
most southerly point of Ireland, with a lighthouse 
and telegraph station. Clear Island, 66 miles SW. 
of Cork, is 1604 acres in area. 

Clearing-bouse* The business facilities 
afforded by bankers to theii' customers in collecting 
1 their bills, cheques on other firms, and similar 
obligations, early necessitated an organised system 
of interchanging such documents, whereby labour 
: might be saved, and the cash-balances required in 
: settlements reduced. It is claimed by a French 
• writer that the Chambre de Comjgemation de Lyon, 

' as reorganised in 1667, was practically smilar to 
\ the modern dearing-house ; and the Scottish bank-- 
\ note exchanges (a species of clearing) were estab- 
i lished as far back as 1752. The present system, 
I however, originated in London at an unknown 
I date. It is said that the clerks, when coUeotlng 
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from the various banking-houses, began to inter- 
change the documents of mutual indebtedness in 
the street, and subsequently at taverns or any 
banking-office where they were tolerated. Some 
time pievious to 1773 a special apartment was 
devoted by the bankers to the puipose ; and in 
1810 the building in Lombard Street, since known 
as the ‘Clearing-house,’ was set apart for the 
clearing, under the direction of a committee of 
bankeis, and the immediate management of two 
inspecbois. The joint-stock banks were not ad- 
mitted to the clearing-house until 1854. Four 
jrears later the country-cheque clearing was estab- 
lished as a department of the clearing-house. In 
1864 the Bank of England entered, but it clears 
only aqcdmt the other banks. Only eighteen 
banks, including the two chief offices of the Lon- 
don County and Westminster Bank, are members. 
Other London bankers arrange with clearing banks 
to lepresent them. 

The system pursued is as follows : From time to 
time duiing the day, each firm transmits to the 
cleaiing-house cheques and bills payable by other 
bankers, classified according to the banks re thing 
them, account being also taken of obligations 
coming against their firm. At a certain hour the 
doors aie closed, and the balances struck. Time is 
aUowed for each bank to decide as to honouring 
tile drafts upon it, after which the final adjustment 
of balances takes place. Subjoined is a specimen 
balance-sheet as at the close of a day’s clearing. 


Debtors 
£ s d 

56,460 13 9 

139,162 9 6 
1,731 5 4 

126,030 8 G 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL. Creditors. 

& <1 d 


Barclay 

18,621 4 

3 

Bank 

475,136 8 

9 

Capital and Counties 

37,739 11 10 

Coutts 

11,071 7 

9 

Glyn 

60,341 S 

7 

Joint 



London Cov and West- 



minster H.O. 

23,556 18 

5 

London Coy. and West- 



ininstei, Lombard Street 



Lloyds 



London City and Midland 

91,195 2 

4 

London and Provincial 

15,206 0 

1 

London and South-western 

962 4 

2 

3\Iartm 

5,594 6 

9 

National 

8,109 1 

8 

Pan’s" 

60,174 10 

2 

Union 

34,244 9 

4 

Williams 

6,199 14 

6 

Country Clearing 

88,685 19 

1 

Metiopolitan Cleanng 

138,763 2 

4 


OH. 


323,384 17 1 
2,418 13 10 Returns 


1,014,601 10 0 
2,772 2 4 


325,803 10 11 1,017,373 12 4 

691,670 1 5 Balance 


1,017,373 12 4 


The figures in either column are the sums due to or 
by the National Provincial Bank in account with 
each of the other members of the clearing-house, 
after allowing for their mutual indebtedness, as 
well as the total amount of vouchers returned 
unpaid. The lesult was that after placing all 
their claims on the other banks against the claims 
of the latter on them, there remained a sum of 
£691,570, Is. 5d. due by the National Provincial 
Bank on the general balance. This was largely 
accounted for by the claims of the Bank of 
England, who only clear on one side. Each 
bank makes up a similar form. The inspectors 
having satisfied themselves that the general 
balance is correct (all the members having agreed 
between themselves, and the total cfoftjfor balances 
equalling the creditor), warrants for settling the 
balances by transfer at the Bank of En^and, 
certified by the inspectors, are passed between the 
members. Formerly these balances were settled 
in cash. Thus, transactions to the amount of 
many millions daily are settled without the use of 


a bank-note or coin. The importance of the system 
is illustrated by the fact, stated in evidence befoie 
the House of Commons, that the London and 
Westminster Bank, by getting admission to the 
cleaiing-liouse, weie enabled to reduce their cash- 
balance by £160,000. 

A brief explanation of the terms ‘ Countiy Clear- 
mg,’ ‘Metiopolitan Clearing,’ and ‘C.H.,’ appear- 
ing in the specimen balance-sheet shown above, 
may be given. The Countiy dealing deals \\ith 
cheques diawn on the piovincial branches of the 
various clearing banks, and also with cheques 
diawn on the countiy banks for which they act as 
London agents. The Metiopolitan Clearing, which 
was instituted in February 1907, includes cheques 
drawn on the London blanches of the vauous 
banks. Foimerly piesentation of such cheques 
was effected by post, or by ‘walk’ cleiks sent out 
by each bank; since these cheques have been 
brought under the operation of the dealing system, 
a large economy of time and labour has resulted. 
The spaces opposite the teim C.H. (i.e. Clearing- 
House) aie used foi the adjustment of errois which 
arise from time to time. 

The record of the total amount of bills, cheques, 
and drafts passing through the cleaiing-house is 
regal ded as an index of the state of tiade ; and as 
London is the chief centre of tiade for the woild, 
this lecord has a woild-wide range. The sums 
passed through the cleaiing-house are greatest on 
certain ‘ special days.’ These aie, in normal times, 
(1) Stock Exchange settling days; (2) Consols 
settling days; and (3) 4ths of the month, tiade 
bills being frequently dated on the 1st of the 
month, and, witli three days’ giace, falling due 
on the 4th of some succeeding month. In most of 
the large towns in England theie is now a cleaiing- 
house, and in Scotland the system, including the 
separately conducted note -exchanges, has been 
thoroughly organised, so that dealings take place 
all over the country, which are settled by diaft on 
Edinburgh, the balances of the Edinburgh clearing- 
house being finally settled in London twice weekly. 

The first cleaiing-house in America was staibed 
in New York on 11th October 1853, and the system 
has since assumed enormous proportions through- 
out the United States. 

The clearing system also developed to a con- 
siderable extent in various British colonies. 

The system has also extended to the continent 
of Europe, La Ghambre de Compensation des 
Banqiders de Paris was formed in March 1872, the 
cleaiing-house of Berlin in 1883, and that of Vienna 
in 1864; but their transactions aie greatly less 
than those of London and New York. Wliile it 
was in connection with banking that the clearing- 
house system originated, the principle (in modified 
forms) has been adopted by other departments of 
business. The Stock Exchange Clearing-house was 
founded in 1874. 

See Howarth, Our Banking Clearing System amd 
deatHng JLouse (4th ed. 1907) and The Banks in the 
Gleai'vng House (1906); Francois, Clearing House (Lille, 
1887); Cannon, CleaHng Houses (New York, 1900); 
^?^ite, JHoney and Banking ( New York, 1902 ) ; Matthews, 
The Bankers^ Clearing House (1921). 

The Railway CLEARiNa-HOUSE is an associa- 
tion instituted in 1842 to enable railway companies 
in Great Britain to carry on, without inteiiuption, 
the through traffic in passengers, animals, minerals, 
and goods passing over different companies’ lines 
of railways, and to afford to the traffic the same 
facilities as if the different lines had belonged to 
one company. The arrangements are conducted 
in London by a committee, the members of which 
are appointed by the directors of the companies 
who are parties to it ; and the association is xegu- 
lated by the Railway Clearing Act, 1850. The 
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companies are each lepresented on the committee 
hy a delegate. Subordinate committees of railway 
officers also meet from time to time. The accounts 
of the clearing-system, and the balances due to and 
irom the seveial conipaiiies, are settled and adjusted 
by the secretai-y of the committee, with appeal to 
the committee, whose decision is final. The cleiks 
at stations of the vaiious companies send abstiacts 
of all traffic monthly. The collected passenger- 
tickets are also sent monthly. Number-men are 
employed by the cleai*ing-house at junctions wheie 
the lines of different companies meet, who note the 
number of every cairiage, horse-box, wagon, van, 
and sheet or wagon-cover on the train going beyond 
the parent line, and make weekly leturns. The 
letuins fiom the companies’ stations, togethei with 
those of the number-men, enable the accounts of 
mileage and demurrage incurred to be made up by 
the cleaiing-house, by whom the companies are 
debited and credited, as the case may be. A 
debtor and creditor account is sent from the 
cleaiing-house monthly to each company, showing 
on the^ one side in one sum what the company has 
to receive from all other companies as their piopor- 
tion of through passenger fares, through goods and 
parcels rates, and mileage and demuriage of car- 
liages, wagons, and sheets ; and on the other side, 
also in one sum, what the company has to pay to 
others out of moneys drawn by them. The balance 
is struck as against, or in favour of, the clearing- 
house (as a common debtor or creditor). In addi- 
tion to declaring the balances, the clearing-house 
supplies to each company monthly statements of 
the details of the traffic of each station. 

The clearing-house system is made available 
also for the recovery of lost articles of luggage. 
Reports giving the description of each lost article 
are sent from all stations daily to the clearing- 
house, and by this means almost all lost luggage 
is restored to the owners. The government sciieme 
of the parcel post involves payment hy the Post- 
office to the railway companies, and the apportion- 
ment as between the companies is effected through 
the machinery of the clearing-house. There is a 
similar railway dealing system in Ireland, with its 
headquarters in Dublin. 

Clearing-nut {Strychnos potatorum), a small 
tree of the same genus as Nux Vomica (q.v.), 
abundant in the forests of India. These seeds 
being rubbed on the inside of a vessel, muddy 
water put into it quickly becomes clear, aU im- 
purities settling to the bottom. 

Cleator ’SHLoor, a town of Cumberland, 4 miles 
SE. of Whitehaven, with coal-mines and iron- 
furnaces ; pop. 8300. 

CleatSs in Shipbuilding, are pieces of wood or 
iron fastened to various parts of the vessel, and 
having holes or recesses for fastening ropes. 

Cleavage^ in crystals, is the property of split- 
ting more readily along certain planes than others. 
These planes are the same for all crystals of the 
same substance, and may be, hut need not be, 
parallel to the crystal-faces. Thus fluorspar crys- 
tallises ordinarily in cubes, seldom in octahedra, 
but the cube can be reduced to an octahedron by 
flaking off the corners. Cleavage sometimes helps 
the recognition of minerals. The nearly rect- 
angular deavage of augite distinguishes it from 
hornblende, whose angle is about 56®. 

CleaTage» or Slaty Cleavage, is a condition 
of rocks in. which they split easily into thin plates. 
In true bedding the layers of rock correspond to 
planes of d^[K)sition or accretion, but in slaty 
cleavage the planes along which the rock splits 
may or may not coincide with bedding-planes. In 
Mint of fact they rarely do, but intersect the 
bedding-planes at all angles. Slaty deavage is a 


superinduced structure— the result of the extreme 
compression which the rocks have undergone while 
they were being squeezed into antidinal and 
synclinal folds (see Anticline). When thin 



Section exhibiting Lines of Cleavage. 


sections of clay-slate are examined microscopically, 
the giains of which the rock is composed aie found 
to be flattened or compressed, and drawn out in the 
direction of the cleavage planes. Although slaty 
cleavage is best developed in homogeneous fine- 
grained clay-rocks, it yet occurs in many coarse- 
grained rocks as well, but in these the cleavage is 
never so perfect as in the finer-grained clay-rocks. 
As induration necessarily accompanies cleavage, 
the cleaved clay-rocks become of great economic 
importance, and are familiar to every one in the 
common blue and purple roofing-slates. 

Cleavers, or Goose-grass {^Galium Apanne], 
a species of Bedstraw (q.v.), a coarse Rubiaceous 
annual, with whorls of six to eight leaves, both 
stem and leaves rough with reflexed bristles, the 
fruit also hispid, and when ripe distributed by ad- 
hering like a bur to any animal which may brush 
against it. A very common weed in hedges and 
bushy places in Britain and most parts of Europe 
and North America, it was formerly of repute m 
domestic medicine as a diuretic. From the time 
of IDioscorides, and it is said still in Sweden, its 
prickly stems have been used as a strainer for milk. 

CleekheatOll is now part of Spenborough. 
Clefethorpe with Thrumscoe, a Lincoln- 
shire watering-place and urban district in the par- 
liamentary borough of Grimsby ; pop. 28,000. 

Clef, a musical character placed on the staff, by 
which the absolute pitch of the notes is fixed. 
There are three clefs — ^viz. the G, the C, and the F 
clef. The G clef is placed on the second line, and 
the stave with this clef is known as the treble 
stave; the C clef on the third line as the alto 
stave; and the F clef on the fourth line as the 
bass stave. The C clef is a fifth below the G clef, 
and a fifth above the F clef, thus : 


4) ^ 1 

lit 

j 1 

s — P- 



The C clef is also placed on the fourth line for some 
instruments, and for the tenor part in vocal music. 


thus 




and in old vocal music, and 


also in full scores, the C clef placed on the tiist line 
is used for the soprano. 

Cl6^, a name mven to some insects of the 
dipterous family T^anidae, the females of which 
are in summer extremely troublesome to lioises, 
cattle, and human beings. 
Some of them are well 
known as ‘breeze -flies.’ 
The females pierce the 
skin of their victims hy 
means of formidable lan- 
Cleg {CkrpsopB ccecuiicrw). cet-like mouth organs, and 
» greedily suck the blood 

from the wounds. The name cleg is sometimes 
given in England to Chrmops ccecutims, a fly fre- 
quent in most parts of Europe, but rare in Scot- 
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land. It often attacks man, and not infrequently 
inserts its pioboscis through the sleeve, or some 
other part of the dress. It is about one-thiid of an 
inch in length, mostly black, with yellow markings 
on the abdomen, and very laige eyes of the most 
beautiful green and golden colours. The insect 
always called cleg in Scotland is Hmmatoj^ota 
flumalis — a lather smaller but equally troublesome 
fly, mostly of a gray colour, but also remarkable 
for its very large and beautiful eyes, which are 
gieenish, with waved purplish-brown bands. In 
England it is sometimes called the Stout, It is 
pai ticularly common in low damp places. 

CleistOgamy 9 in botany, is the production of 
small, inconspicuous flowers which never open, but 
pollinate themselves. In such flowers the petals 
are apt to be rudimentary, stamens and pollen- 
grains few in number. They may be subterranean. 
Many plants, such as chick weed, wood-soirel, 
Lcvumum ampUxicauUi and violets, produce both 
cleistogamous and large opening (chasmogamous) 
flowers, the latter giving an opportunity of cross- 
pollination. In these species darkness, cold, and 
other such conditions favour cleistogamy. Some 
plants produce only cleistogamous flowers. 

Cleirelandi, John. See Cleveland. 

Cleland, William (1661-89), Covenanting 
poet. See Cameronian Regiment. 

Cle'matis (Gr. IcUma, ‘the shoot of a vine’), a 

f enus of plants of the natural order BanunculaCese, 
aving four coloured sepals, no corolla, and for 
fruit numerous one-seeded achsenia with long — 
generally feathery — awns. The species are pretty 
numerous, herbs or shrubs, generally 'svith climbing 
stems, natives of very difi:er6nt climates, and much I 
scattered over the world. Thjgy possess moie or| 
less active caustic properties. Tne long awns give * 
the plants a beautiful appearance even in winter 
The flowers of many species are also beautiful. C . , 
vitalba, the common Traveller’s Joy, is the only 
native of Bxitain. It is common in the south, but 
becomes larer towards the north, and is scarcely 
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found in Scotland. The twigs are capable of beinff 
made into baskets. The fruit and leaves are acria 
and vesicant ; the leaves are used as a rubefacient 
in rheumatism ; and those of other species are also 
employed in the same way, A number of species 
and many garden varieties are of the greatest 
beauty and most profuse in flowering. The flovrers 
of some in different varieties attain the diameter of 
from 4 to 8 inches, and range in colour from puie 
white to pale azure, deep purple, and claret or ruby.. 


In the United States there are many native species. 
A beautiful evergreen species fiom New Zealand, 
G. indiuisa, with puie- white floweis, is one of the 
handsomest of greenhouse climbeis; and C. Jlam^ 
mulob^ a native of southern Euiope and northern 
Afiica, with white flowers, which have a very 
strong honey -like smell, is the species known as 
Sweet Virgin’s Bower. The garaen varieties aie 
propagated by giafting the young shoots in spiing 
on the roots of such common species as C. vttalha 
and G. flammula. 

€leiaeiiceau9 Georges Benjamin Eugene, 
born ill La Vendee, 28 tb September 1841, practised 
medicine in Paris. From his student days lie has 
always been influential in politics. He has been a 
member of the National Assembly (1871), of the 
Chamber of Deputies ( 1876-93 ), a senator ( 1902-20 ), 
and Prime Minister ( 1906-9, 1917-20). In January 
1920 he withdiew his candidatuie foi the piesidency 
and retired into private life Apart from the Great 
War, and the peace of 1919, he is notable as a 
journalist and for his defence of Dieyfus. 

€160161189 Samuel Langhorne, ‘Mai k Twain' 

( 1835-1910), American humorist, was boin at Florida, 
Missouri. He learned the trade of a printer, and 
afterwards acted as pilot on the Mississippi River. 
From a well-known call of the man sounding the 
river in shallow places (‘Maik twain,’ meaning * by 
the mark two fathoms ’) his pseudonym as a wiiter 
was subsequently taken. After the outbreak of the 
war of 1861-65 he went to Nevada, where he tried 
silver-mining; next he became a journalist and 
lecturer in various parts of the United States In 
1867 he visited France, Italy, and Palestine, gathei- 
ing material for his Innocents Abroad which 
established his reputation as a humorist, 125,000 
copies selling within three years. He was after- 
wards an editor at Buffalo, New York, with an 
interest in the Express^ where he married Miss 
Langdon, a lady of wealth. He later removed to 
Hartford, Connecticut. His books, mostly sold by 
subscription, yielded him a large income; hut he 
became a member of a publishing firm, and lost his 
money by its bankruptcy in 1895. His humour, how- 
ever grotesque, is never mean or ungenerous ; it 
is singularly direct and simple in form, and has 
appealed as successfully to British as to American 
readers. ‘ If the prevailing spirit of Mark Twain’s 
humour,’ writes Mtr Howells^ is not a sort of good- 
natured self-satire, in which ^e reader may see his 
own absurdities reflected, I scarcely should be able to 
determine it.’ He varied his work by excellent char- 
acter-sketches and graphic descriptions. Among his 
books are The Innocents Abroad (1869) ; Boughing 
It (1872); The Gilded Age (1873), the last w^ritten 
with the co-operation of Mr Charles Dudley Warner, 
and published both as a story and as a comedy, 
in which sh^e it had great success ; Tom Sawyer 
(1876); A Tramp Abroad (1880) ; TheBrinceand 
the Pauper (1882) ; Life on the Mississippi (1874) ; 
The Adventures of Euclcleberry Finn (1885); a 
compilation. Library of Hitmour ( 1888 ) ; Pvddin- 
head Wilson (1894); BecoUections of Joan of Arc 
(1896) ; Huckleberry Finn as Detective (1887 ) ; More 
Tramps Abroad (1897); The Man that Corrupted 
Hadleyburg ( 1900 ) ; Ghristian Science ( 1907 ) ; Anto^ 
biography (1808), His serious outlook on life ap- 
pears in WhcU is Man? (privately printed 1906, 
published 1910). See W. u. Howells’s My Mark 
Twain (1908), the Life by A. B. Paine (1912), and 
the Letters (ed. Paine, 1920), 

€l6lll61it9 or Clemens, is the name of seven- 
teen Popes (q,v.). The fiist, Clemens Romanus, 
is accounted one of the Apostolic Fathers (q.v.), 
and is reckoned variously as the second or third 
successor of St Peter. A 9th-century legend makes 
him a martyr in the Crimea in 102. His day 
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is NovemlDer 23. Oiigen (185-254) was the first 
to distinctly identify Clement with St Paul’s 
* fellow-lahourer’ (Phil. iv. 3) ; hut this assumption 
has nothing to support it, while the ancient 
tradition makes Clement the disciple of St Peter. 
Moreover, on a name so common endless theories 
may he built. Distinguished German scholars, 
such as Hilgenfeld, and Hamack ( doubtfully ), have 
identified the bishop with Plavius Clemens, cousin 
of the Emperor Domitian, whose sons had been 
named successors to the empire, and who was 
consul in 95 A.D,, and in the same year put to 
death on a chaige of ‘atheism’ and ‘Jewish 
manners.’ The most probable view is that ad- 
vanced by Lightfoot — ^that Clement was a freed- 
of Jewish parentage belonging to ‘ Caesar’s 
household ’ — strong arguments in support of which 
are set forth in his edition of the two Epistles. 
Of these, the so-called second epistle is really a 
homily, and is certainly not Clement’s; but the 
first, although its genuineness has been earnestly 
disputed by the author of Peregrin'us Proteus 
( Lond. 1879 ), is generally accepted. Chiefly horta- 
tory and didactic, it is addressed to the Corinthian 
Church, in which serious feuds had arisen, and 
treats of social dissensions and of the resurrection, 
which is illustrated by a cuiiously circumstantial 
account of the phoenix. It was probably written 
about 95 A.D., and it was widely known and 
highly esteemed at an early date. Clement would 
appear to have had some reputation among his 
contemporaries as a letter- writer ; Hermas (q.v.) 
represents himself as directed by the angel to 
deliver a copy of his Shepherd to him, that he may 
transmit it to the cities abroad, ‘ for this function 
belongs to him.’ To-day the epistle is chiefly of 
interest as the ficrst though innocent step towaras 
papal aggression, and for what Lightfoot calls 
its liturgveal position. There is no respectable 
evidence that it was ever placed in the same 
catalogue with the canonical books, but in the 
church at Corinth it was publicly read from time 
to time, and by the 4th century this use had ex- 
tended to other churches. For convenience of 
reading it would be attached to MSS. of the New 
Testament, as is the case in the famous Alexandrian 
MS. of the 5th century ; but neither on this fact 
nor on its insertion in the forged Apostolic Canons 
can any argument be based ; and it is only in the 
late Syriac MS. that it actually appears with the 
catholic epistles.^ The first edition was edited by 
Patrick Young in 1633, from the mutilated and 
incomplete Alexandrian MS., then in the king’s 
library. This was the only copy known to ttie 
world until in 1875 Bryennios (q.v.) published a 
complete MS. (dated 1056) found at Constantin- 
ople, and in 1876 a complete Syriac MS, (1170) 
came into the possession of Cambridge University. 
See Lightfoous scholarly and exhaustive edition 
(1869-77; 2d ed. 1890), where the second epistle 
will also be found. Quite a mass of literature has 
sprung up round the name of Clement, but the 
other works attributed to him — the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and Canons (q.v.), two Syriac epistles 
on Virginity (MS. dated 1470; published 1752), 
the Clementinoe (the Becognitions and HomiUes), 
and two epistles to James, which, with three 
forged Clementine letters, were in the 9tli century 
incorporated in the notorious Isidorian Decretals — 
are all undoubtedly spurious. The Clemmtinae is 
a notion of which St Peter is the hero ; it was 
regarded by Baur and the Tuhingen school as 
the most notable outcome of the Ebionite party in 
^e eariy Christian church, and on it much of tn^ 
Hieoiy IS bas^ ; the Beoognitims (the Latin form, 
preserved bvEtiflnns' 

( 1^8), the Movm^ ( 

(1847), Dressd nss; 


For the Epistles to Virgins, see Beelen’s edition 
(Louvam, 1856), and Funk (Tub. 1881) ; for their 
soiiice, see Cotterill’s Modern Criticism ( Edin. 1884). 

Clement of Alexandria, or Titus Flavius 
Clemens ‘Alexandkinus,’ a celebrated father 
of the Christian church, was bom probably at 
Athens, of heathen parents, about the middle 
of the 2d century, and resided during great part 
of his life in Alexandria, whence the epithet Alex- 
andrinus. In his earlier years he devoted himself 
wdtli great zeal to the study of philosophy, and 
wandered far and wide in quest of truth. The date 
of his conversion is unknown, hut it is ceitain that 
after coming to Egypt, and listening to the pie- 
lections of rantflenus, he joined the Alexandiine 
Church, and Avas made a presbyter. Afterwards 
he became assistant to his master, whom he suc- 
ceeded, about 190 A.D., as head of the celebrated 
Catechetical school. In 203 the persecution of 
the Christians under Sevems compelled liim to flee 
to Palestine. The only later notice we have of him 
is as the bearer of a letter from his pupil Alexander, 
afterwards Bishop of Jerusalem, to Antioch ; and 
the date and place of his death are matteis of pure 
conjecture, some writers putting it in 213, others as 
late as 220. His most distinguished pupil W’'as 
Origen. Clement held a place in the We&tein 
martyrologies until the l7th centunr, when his 
name w’-as omitted by Clement VIII. from the 
revised Boman martyrology ; hut in France, at 
I least, he has never lost his title, his festival is still 
i celebrated on the 4th December, and his name 
appears in the popular Hst of saints whose names 
m^ he given to children at baptism. 

The chief writings of Clement that have survived, 
besides a practical treatise, Who is the Bich Man 
that ts Saved, are the Missionary, the Tutor, and the 
Miscellanies, which form a connected series, prob- 
ably continued in his lost Outlines, which was an 
investigation of the canonical writings. The first 
is an exhortation to the Greeks to abandon idolatry; 
the second, an exposition of Christian ethics ; and 
the third, a collection of treatises and brief ohseiva- 
tions on Greek and Christian literature, designed 
as an introduction to Christian philosophy. They 
show that Clement, when he became a Christian, 
did not cease to be a philosopher. His liberal mind 
saw in science not a gift of devils, but of God through 
the Logos ; Greek philosophy was pai-t of the divine 
education of man, and his teaching is the result of 
the lofty purity of character that led him to seek 
the truth alike from heathen writers and from 
Christian heretics, believing that all that comes 
from God is good. The period in which he lived 
must also be taken into account : in bi& day all 
believers were regarded as in process of salvation ; 
the distinction between the visible and invisible 
ehurch had not yet been suggested, while Gnosti- 
cism offered to many minds an attractive solution of 
some obvious difficulties. Clement therefore dis- 
tinguished between the ordinary believer and the 
Christian gnostic; above faith he placed know- 
ledge, above salvation the more august glory and 
full spiritual life of the ‘perfect man.’ Faith im- 
plies knowledge, but imperfect knowledge ; many 
things must he accepted in simple trust, until by 
contemplation and the practice of what is right the 
believer shakes himself free from the powder of 
evil, and rises to intelligent sympathy with the 
divine wiU. And this system of spiritual evolu- 
tion Clement extends to the future life, where the 
process of development is continued before the 
gnostic becomes as far as possible like God. Here 
are easily visible the germs of the later mysticism, 
just as bis view of the Father as a pure Monad, 
undemonstrable, who can only he manifested 
through the Son, marks an important step in the 
progress of Neoplatonisnu God and the cause of 


\ have li>eea edited by Gersdorf 
the Greek form) by Schwegler 
5), and De Lagarde (1865). 
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all things he sought to discover in the simplest 
thin^ conceivable ; and he went equally astray in I 
making Christianity only a philosophy, and, as a i 
means to a perfect life, the fullness of what had 
been partial in the Greek systems. Yet two truths 
he nobly taught — the present recovery of the divine 
likeness, and that formulated doctrine is not an 
end but a means to final knowledge. Clement’s 
extant works exhibit a man of pure and gentle 
spirit, of sincere piety, of wide readmg and of wider 
sympathies, and with a noble conception of the 
purposes of God’s providence ; but his learning is 
undigested, his quotations are often careless, and 
his turgid, verbose style and desultoiy method 
appear to have repelled most scholars. ' 

See editions by Potter (1715*) and Stahlin (1905 et 
seq,)f translations in Clark’s Ante~Nicene Library (1877- 
79) and Butteiwoith (select works with text, 1919), 
and a bibliography with Dr Westcott’s article in the 
Litii. of Ckr, Biog. (1877); Merk, Clemens von Alex- 
andrien (Leip. 1879); Winter, Bthik des Clemens (Leip. 
1882) ; Bigg, Christian Platomsts of Alexandria (1886) ; 
and works by Eugene de Faye (1899), F. E. Mont- 
gomery Hitchcock (1899), John Patrick (1914), and 
Tollinton (1914). 

Clement XIV., Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio 
Ganganelli, born in 1705 at Sant’ Arcangelo, near 
Rimini, at the age of eighteen entered the ord^ of 
Minorites, and studied philosophy and theology, 
which he afterwards successfully taught at Ascoli, 
Bologna, and Milan. He was the friend and con- 
fidant of Benedict XIV., who appointed him to 
the important post of counsellor to the Inquisition, 
and under Clement XIII. he was made a cardinal. 
He succeeded to the papal chair, May 19, 1769, 
after a conclave agitated by the intrigues of the 
Catholic sovereigns, who united in opposing every 
candidate favourable to the Jesuits. The new pope 
first set about reconciling these monarchs ; he sus- 
pended the bull In Ccena Domini, and entered into 
negotiations with Spain and France. After four 
years of deliberation, he issued in 1773 the famous 
brief Dominus ac Bedemptor noster, suppressing 
'for ever’ the society of the Jesuits. The motive 
assigned in the brief is, ‘ regard to the peace of the 
church.’ From this time his strength gradually 
gave way, and he died September 22, 1774, of 
poison, it was said, although no evidence has been 
produced to verify this suspicion. Clement was 
remarkable for liberality of mind, address as a 
statesman, sound learning, and integrity of char- 
acter. He cherished the arts and sciences, and 
was the founder of the Clementine Museum, which, 
by the additions of Pius VI. and Pius VII., became 
the chief ornament of the Vatican. See Theiner, 
Geschichte des PonUfihats Clements XIV, (Paris, 
1853 ; also in French). 

€lement9 Jacques (1564-89), the Dominican 
who stabbed Henry HI. (q.v. ) of France. 

Clementiy Muzio, in his time an eminent pianist 
and composer for the pianoforte, was born in 1752 
at Rome, where he competed successfully for a post 
as organist at the age of nine. Before he was four- 
teen, he had composed several contrapuntal works 
of considerable size, one of which, a mass, had pro- 
duced some sensation in Rome ; he then attracted 
the nptice of an Englishman, Peter Beckford, 
M.P., who brought him to England in 1766, and at 
whose house in Dorset he studied till 1770. When 
he appeared in London, his extraordinary com- 
mand of the pianoforte secured him an almost un- 

recedented success. From 1777 to 1780 he con- 

ucted the Italian Opera ; in 1781 he visited Paris, 
Strasburg, Munich, and Vienna, where he engaged 
in a prolonged musical combat with Mozart berore 
the emperor, the victory being left undecided. 
Mozart’s letters express the verdict that dementi 


was ‘ a mere mechanician ; ’ but the latter had 
not then exchanged his brilliant execution for the 
melodic style of his after performances. He made 
other visits to the Continent, and amassed an inde- 
pendence in England by teaching ; and when much 
of this was lost in the failure of a musical firm 
•with which he had become connected, he founded 
the business of manufacturer of pianofortes which 
is still carried on under the name of his associate, 
Collard. He died at Evesham, 9th March 1832. 
He has left over a hundred sonatas, of which sixty 
are for the pianoforte alone ; his ' Op. 2 ’ ( composed 
in his eighteenth year) is considered the model of all 
modem pianoforte sonatas. Of his other worliis, the 
Gradus ad Parnassum (1817) is a splendid series of 
studies, ' on which to this day the art of solid piano- 
playing rests.* See Life by Unger (tians. 1913). 

Cleome'des. author of a Gieek treatise, in 
two books, 071 the Circular Thcoi'y of the Reavenly 
Bodies, which sets forth the Stoic theory of the 
universe, and which is lemaikable as containing, 
amid much error and ignorance, seveial truths of 
modem science — such as the spherical shape of 
the earth. Nothing is known definitely legard- 
ing his life, hut it seems most probable that he 
flourished in the 2d centmy A.D. Editions of his 
treatise are those of Bake (Leyden, 1820), Schmidt 
(Leip. 1831), and Ziegler (Leip. 1891). 

CleoiLf a famous Athenian demagogue iu the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, for about six yearn 
the leader of the party opposed to peace. Oiigin- 
ally a tanner, he gi*adually abandoned his business, 
and became the champion of popular rights, a 
osition for which his fluent speech and loud voice 
tted him admii-ably. He first became prominent 
about 427 B.c. by his advocating the putting to 
death of the Mytilenean piisoners, but his fii&t 

f reat success was the reduction of the island of 
phacteria, in which a Lacedaemonian force had 
long held out. It is by no means clear how far 
this exploit was not really due to the skilful dis- 
positions of his colleague Demosthenes, but Cleon 
himself was highly elated with his success, and 
many of his countrymen must have credited him 
with military genius, for in 422 he was sent to 
oppose Brasidas, the great Spartan general, in 
Macedonia and Thrace, But for this task the 
demagogue was insufficient, and he only saved his 
character by falling in the battle fought under the 
walls of Amphipolis. 

Our picture of Cleon has had the misfortune to 
have been painted in unfavourable colours by such 
masters as Thucydides and Aristophanes; and, 
as Grote has pointed out, it should be remembered 
that the great historian was full of oligarchical 
prejudices, while we know that Aristophanes gii*ded 
at other men about whose nobility of ehaiacter 
there is no doubt at all. Besides, it appears not 
unlikely that both owed the demagogue a private 
grudge; the former for haying been banished at 
Uleon’s instance while holding a subordinate com- 
mand, the latter because Cleon had complained to 
the senate that in his comedy, The Babylonians, 
Aristophanes had ridiculed his country’s policy in 
the face of foreigners, and that, too, in time of 
war. Whether just or unjust the picture, Cleon 
will live in the Knights of Aristophanes as the 
shifty and unscrupulous demagogue, lying and 
pandering to the mob, which he befools for his OAvn 
selfish ends. In this comedy he is one of the 
actual dramatis personce, and this part the author 
played Mmself , not being able to find an actor bold 
enough to take it. 

Cleopat'rsif daughter of the Macedonian King 
of Egypt, Ptolemy Auletes, was born in 69 B.C. By 
the will of her father, who died in 51, she should 
have inherited the throne along with her younger 
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brothei, Ptolem^^, who was also to be her husband, 
in accordance with Egyptian custom. But she was 
expelled from the throne by young Ptolemy’s 
guardians, Pothinus and Achillas, whereupon she 
retieated into Syria to raise troops, and was just 
about to return to reasseit her rights when the 
great Caesar arrived in Egypt in pursuit of Pompey. 
Her charms quickly touwied the susceptible heart 
of Caesar, who warmly espoused her cause, and, 
after the successful issue of the Alexandiine war, 
in which Ptolemy fell, placed her again upon the 
throne, this time with, as nominal colleague and 
husband, a still younger brother, of whom she 
soon rid herself by poison. Cleopatra bore a son to 
Caesar, who was called Caesarion (afterwards cut 
off by Augustus ), and soon followed her lover to 
Rome, where she received such honours as were 
but ill-pleasing to the Roman populace. In the 
civil war after Caesar’s murder, she hesitated 
at first which side to take. After the battle of 
Philippi, Antony summoned her to appear before 
him at Tarsus in Cilicia, to give account of her 
conduct. The ‘ serpent of old Nile ’ sailed up the 
liver Cydnus to meet him, in a gorgeous galley, 
arrayed as Venus rising from the sea, and accom- 
panied with all the gorgeous and romantic splendour 
of the East. She was then in her twenty-eighth 
year, in the perfection of matured beauty, and 
that, from her pure descent, almost certainly of 
the best Greek type, spite of Shakespeare’s ‘gypsy’s 
lust,’ Tennyson’s ‘swarthy’ cheeks, and G6r6me’s 
typical Egyptian features. The splendour of her 
beauty and her wit so fascinated the amorous 
heart of Antony that he at once flung away for her 
sake, duty, a Roman’s pride, and at last all his 
ambition and his life. They spent the next winter 
at Alexandria, where they steeped their senses in the 
most delirious revelries of reckless love. Antony, 
although in the meantime he had returned to Rome 
to many Octavia, the sister of Octavianus, soon 
returned to the arms of Cleopatra, who met him 
at Laodicea, in Syria (36 B.C,), and accompanied 
him on his march to the Euphrates. From this 
time his usual residence was with her at Alex- 
andria, and here he heaped upon her and her 
children the most extravagant gifts and honours. 
His infatuated folly cost him all his popularity 
at Rome, and weakened his eneigies for the in- 
evitable struggle. It was at Cleopatra’s instiga- 
tion that Antony risked the great naval battle of 
Actium, and when she fled with sixty ships, he 
forgot everything else and flung away half the 
world to follow her. When the conqueror appeared 
before Alexandria, Cleopatra entered into private 
negotiations with him for her own security ; while 
Antony, who was at first indignant at her treachery, 
being told that she had already killed herself, fell 
upon his sword. Mortally wounded, and learning 
that the report which he had heard was false, he 
had himself carried into her presence, and died in 
her arms. Octavianus, by artifice, now succeeded 
in making the queen his prisoner. Finding that 
she could not touch his colder heart, and too proud 
to endure the thought that her life was ^ared only 
to grace her conqueror’s triumph at Rome, she 
took poison, or as it is said, mlled herself by 
causing an asp to bite her bosom (30 B.C,). Her 
body was buried beside that of Antony, and the 
good Octavia brought up the twin children she had 
borne to Antony as if they bad been her own. 

For Cleopatra, ‘age cannot wither her’ — ^the 
fasoinatiou of her beauty and the rare romantic 
interest of her story defy the touch of time. Helen 
of Troy and Mary Stuart alone divide with her that 
soveiuignty over the imaginations of men that sur- 
vives across the centuries. See Antonius, C.ffiSAR, 
and books by F.W. Sergeant ( 1909 ) and Arthur Wei- 
gall ( 1914 ), For Clieopaitra’s Needles, see Obelisk. 


Clepsydra (Gr., ‘water-clock’), an instrument 
to measure time by the trickling or escape of water. 
In Babylonia, India, and Egypt, the clepsydra was 
used from before the dawn of history, especially in 
astronomical observations. A Hindu form of it 
was that of a copper basin put to float in a vessel, 
so that by the gradual influx of water through an 
aperture beneath, it should sink in a certain time. 
A more common type is that referred to by Greek 
and Latin writers, which resembled the modem 
sand-glass, and was used in courts of law to limit 
the length of the pleadings. Julius Csesar ( Com. 
de BelL Gall.^ lib. v. 13) speaks of measuring time 
in Biitain ‘ by accurate water-measures,’ and some 
commentators infer that the clepsydra was used 
hy the Britons. More probably, however, it was 
brought by the Romans, being regularly used in 
their armies for allotting out ^ the three hours' 
watches. Pliny ascribes the invention of the 
clepsydra to Scipio Nasica, but he, no doubt, 
merely introduced it from Alexandria or Greece, 
where it had already been greatly improved and 
perfected. 

The general form of the clepsydra consisted 
essentially of a float which slowly rose by the 
trickling of water from above through a small hole 
in a plate of metal. As the float rose it pointed 
to a scale of hours at the side of the water-vessel, 
or, in the more elaborate forms, moved a wheel by 
means of a ratchet, and thus turned a hand on a 
dial. The first great difficulty was to secure a 
constant and uniform supply of water. This was 
well and simply done by using an intermediate 
cistern, so that, by means of a waste-pipe near 
the surface, the water always remained at the 
same level, even when the amount poured in ex- 
ceeded the average. 

There remained a much greater difficulty, arising 
from a fact often overlooked — viz. that by the 
Greek and Roman calendar the hour was not a 
fixed space of time, being very much longer in 
summer than in winter. A day meant the inter- 
val from sunrise to sunset, and an hour being the 
twelfth part of it was by no means so simple and 
measurable a ma^itude as the unit of time shown 
on our modem dials. The problem of measuring 
the hour, thus varying through the year, was 
solved by Ctesibius of Alexandria, who invented 
an elaborate self-adjusting mechanism. — Clepsydra 
was also the name givfen to an ancient musical 
instrument, a hydraxQic or water organ, described 
by Athenseus. 

Clerc, Jean Le. See Le Clerc. 

Clerestory? sm upper row of windows rising 
clear above the adjoining parts of the building, 
but more probably so named as admitting clear- 
ness or light. ^ The term is particularly applied to 
the windows in the upper part of the central nave 
of churches (see Gothic Architectxtre ; and for 
an Rlnstration, the article Bristol). This mode 
of l^hting was also in use among the Romans. 
See Basilica. 

Clergy ( Gr. Tderos, ‘ a lot, an inheritance ’ ). The 
word TcWos occurs in the Septuagint as the equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew naehalal% ‘an inheritance,’ 
applied to the Jewish nation generally as peculiarly 
the divine heritage (Deut. xv. 20 ; ix. 29), and to 
the Levitical office specifically, as a ‘spiritual’ 
heritage, distinguished from the temporal posses- 
sions of the other tribes (Dent. x. 9; xvm. 1-2). 
In the New Testament it is found in cognate 
senses applied to the Christian body or its several 
congregations (1 Peter, v. 3, where the word is 
plural), and to the apostolic office (Acts, i. 17, 25). 
Hence the term was very generally applied to 
the ministers of the Christian religion, as holders 
of an allotted office, in contradistinction to the 
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Laity ( q. V. ). This use of the term is very ancient, 
being found in Clement of Alexandria (D& Divite. 
Servando, 46) and Tertullian [De Monog. 12), and 
appears to have gradually become prevalent, as 
the ministers of religion more and more exclu- 
sively, instead of the members of the Christian 
church generally, began to be regarded as God’s 
‘heritage’ and ‘priesthood’ (1 Peter, ii. 9), con- 
secrated to him, and peculiarly his. The distinc- 
tion between the cler^ and the laity became 
more marked through the multiplication of offices 
and titles among the clergy, the ascription to 
them of a place in the Christian church similar 
to that of the priests and Levites in the Jewish 
Church, with peculiar rights and privileges ( which 
occurs as early as Clement of Rome, Ep. ad, 
Corinth, i. 40 ), their assumption of a peculiar dress 
and of official insignia, the growth of monastic 
institutions, and the introduction of celibacy. In 
harmony with the notions on which this distinction 
is founded, is that of an indelible or almost indelible 
character derived from ordination, so that a renun- 
ciation of the clerical office is either viewed as an 
impossibility, or a sort of apostasy. These notions 
in their highest degree belong to the Church of 
Rome. In the Protestant churches, the distinction 
between clergy and laity is much less wide; and 
although the same terms are often used, it is 
rather conventionally than in their full significa- 
tion. The employment of official robes by the clergy 
preceded their assumption of a peculiar ordinary 
dress (indeed, for the most part, there was no direct 
adoption of a special gaib for ordinaiy occasions, 
but the clergy did not change their fashions as the 
laity did, and continued to wear attire, such as the 
cassock, which was once commonly worn by aU 
persons, but was discarded by the laity), and 
IS not so intimately connected with any peculiar 
pretensions. 

Among the privileges accorded to the clergy 
by the Roman emperors, and in the middle ages, 
was exemption from civil offices ; among the rights 
asserted by them, and which caused much dispute, 
was exemption from lay-jurisdiction, even in cases 
of felony. With the revival of the Western 
Empire by Charlemagne, the clergy became one 
of the Estates of the empire, and the bishops 
were given baronial rank, and entitled to sit 
along with the temporal nobles in the imperial 
Diets. This institution survived the break-up of 
the Carlovingian empire, and prevailed in several 
parts of Europe, very noticeably in Prance until 
the Revolution. In England the clergy are still 
technically and constitutionally one of the three 
Estates of the realm, and taxed themselves in their 
convocations as late as 1663. The bishops v/ho sit 
in the House of Lords do so in virtue of baronies 
annexed to their sees, but not as prelates of the 
church, and it was held by parliament in Henry 
VIII. ’s time, and later by Coke, that the right of 
session in convocation made the clergy of the 
second order ineligible to sit in the House of 
Commons, But the point remained doubtful till the 
Act 41 Geo. HI. chap. 63, sec. 4 definitely excluded 
clerks in holy orders from sitting there, under a 
penalty of £500 per day if so sittmg or voting. 
Those onW who nave formally relinquished the 
clerical office can sit, in virtue of the Clerical Dis- 
abilities Act of 1870. The clergy were distinguished 
into the higher clergy and the lower clergy, that is, 
those in tHe ‘ major orders ’ of bishop, priest, and 
deacon (and, since the 13th century, sub-deacon), or 
those in the ‘minor orders’ of acolytes, lectors, 
exorcists, &c. The term Secular Clergy is the 
designation of priests of the Latin und Greek 
churches who do not follow any ^ religious rule 
{reguXa), but have the care of parishes. Monks 
who are in holy orders axe designated Regular 
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Clergy. See Benefit of CiiERGY, Oeders, 
Bishop, Priest, Rector, &c. 

Clergyman’s Sore Throat. See Throat. 
Clericus. See Le Clerc. 

Clerk (Lat. clericus), properly a clergyman; 
also, in old usage, a scholar ; an officer attadied to 
couits and corporations, who keeps the lecoids ; a 
lawyei’s assistant; a booking or lailway clerk t 
and in the United States, a shopman. 

The Parish Clerk is an official in the Church 
of England, who leads the responses in a congre- 
gation, and apists in the services of public worship, 
at funerals, &c. There is usually one in each parisn. 
In cathedrals and collegiate churches there are 
several of these lay-clerks ; and in some cases they 
form a corporate body, having a common estate, 
besides payments from the chapter. Before the 
Reformation, the duties of parish clerk were 
always discharged by clergymen in minor orders. 

Clerk, John, of Eldin, writer on naval tactics, 
was born in 1728, the seventh son of the 
antiquary. Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, Mid- 
lothian (1676-1755). He prospered as an Edin- 
burgh merchant, and by 1773 purchased the small 
estate of Eldin at Lasswade, where he devoted 
himself to etching, to geolo^, and to studying 
deeply both the theory and practice of nav^ 
tactics. In 1779 he communicated to his fiiendb a 
new manoeuvre for ‘ breaking the enemy’s line ’ in 
a naval battle — a method which is claimed to have 
gained, in 1782, a decisive victory over the Fiench. 
In 1782 Clerk printed fifty copies of his Essay on 
Naval Tactics, published in extended form in 1804. 
He died 10th May 1812. — His son, John Clerk 
(1757-1832), was raised to the Scottish bench as 
Loid Eldin. 

Clei*ke, Agnes Mary (1842-1907), horn at 
Skibbereen, County Cork, lived in Italy and 
London, made astronomical observations at the 
Cape of Good Hope and elsewhere, and wrote a 
series of works on astronomy and the history of 
the science, including Astronomy in the 19th Cen- 
tury, The System of the Stars, Astrophysics, Modern 
Cosmogonies, and the book on the HTerschels— not to 
speak of Studies in Homer, 

Clerkenwell, a London parish, lying within the 
parliamentary borough of Finsbury, and due noith 
of St Paul’s. It is largely inhabited by watch- 
makers, goldsmiths, and opticians. The Penian 
attenmt to blow up Clerkenwell prison took place 
13th December 1867. 

Clerk-maxwell. See Maxwell. 

Clermont (in the middle ages, Clarus Mons, or 
Clarimontium) is the name of several towns in 
France. The most important are: (1) Clermont, 
in the department of Oise, 41 miles N. of Paris by 
rail, with a large hospital and a prison for women. 
Population, 4000.— (2) Clermont-Ferrand, the 
capital of the department of Puy-de-Ddme (the 
Augustonemetum of the Romans, m the country of 
the Arverni), which is finely situated on a gentle 
elevation between the rivers Bedafc and Allier, 135 
miles S. of Paris by rail. Among the principal 
buildings are the old Gothic cathedral, Duilt of 
dark lava from a neighbouring range of extinct 
volcanoes ; the fine church of Notre Dame, where 
Pope Urban II. preached the firsb Crusade ; the 
handsome Palais des Facultds ; and the government 
buildings, formerly a convent ( 1250 ). The town is 
the seat of the university of Clermont, colleges, 
technical schools, and several scientific bodies, and 
has a large public library. The streets, with the 
exception of a number of fine squares, are narrow, 
tortuous, and stee^). The chief manufactures are 
rubber goods, candied fruits, wax matches, chemi- 
cals, linen, rope, lace, and machines, and there is 
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an extensive traffic in the pioduce of the district, 
and in the transit trade between Paris and the 
south of France. There are several mineral springs 
in the town, of which the iron spring of St Alyre 
(65® E.) has formed by deposits m the course of 
ages two natural bridges. The bishopric of Cler- 
mont was founded in 253 ; and seven ecclesiastical 
councils were held here during the middle ages, 
the most remarkable of which was that in 1095, at 
which the fiist Crusade was instituted by Urban II. 

A statue has been erected to Pascal, who, as well 
as Gregoiy of Tours, was a native of Cleimont. 
Pop. (1872) 32,963; (1921) 82,577.— (3) CLERMONT 
L’HiiiRAtJLT, 33 miles W. of Montpellier by rail, 
with manufactuies of leather and of cloth for the 
army. Pop. 6000. 

Clcvedon, a pleasant Somersetshire watering- 
place, on the Bristol Channel, 12 miles by road but 
16 by rail WSW. of Bristol. The historian Hallam, 
and Arthur, his son, lie in the old paiish church ; 
Colei idge lived a while here at Myrtle Cottage 
(1795) ; and Glevedon Court (much damaged by fire 
in 1882) is the ‘Castle wood ’ of Thackeray’s Esmond, 
Pop. 7000. 

Cleveite* See Argon. 

Clevelandf a wild mountainous district, with 
some picturesque fertile valleys, forming the east 
part of the N. Riding of Yorkshire between Whitby 
and the Tees. In the south the hills rise 1300 to 
1860 feet. An extraordinary change has been 
wrought in the aspect of the country by a rich 
discovery of ironstone in the Cleveland hills ; since 
1851, lonely hamlets have become populous towns. 
The ironstone is chiefly an argillaceous carbonate, in- 
ferior to that of the Coal Measures. See Middles- 
brough, Iron. The title of Duchess of Cleveland 
was conferred in 1670 by Charles II. (q.v.) on his 
mistress, Barbara Villiers, and her eldest son 
(Eitzroy) was first duke. In 1827 the marquisate 
of Cleveland was bestowed on "William Hany Vane, 
Earl of Darlington (whose grandfather maiiied a 
descendant of the fiist duke) ; in 1833 he became 
duke — a title extinct since 1891. 

€leTelaild 9 the county seat of Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, is the laigest city of the state in popu- 
lation and geneial importance, and the fifth, in 
1920, in the United States ; it is situated at the 
month of the Cuyahoga River, on the south 
shore of Lake Erie, 255 miles by rail NE. of 
Cincinnati, 183 SW". of Buffalo, and 350 E. of 
Chicago The city is built mainly upon a plain 
from 60 to 150 feet above the lake, and is divided 
into two great divisions, the east and west sides, 
by the tortuous valley of the Cuyahoga. The 
‘ flats, ’ about half a mile wide, along the river are 
occupied by vast lumber-yards, numerous factories, 
iron, flour, and other mills, coal-yards, ore docks, 
ship-yards, &c. A wide and massive viaduct, 3211 
feet long, constructed mainly of stone (1878), 
crosses the valley at the height of 50 to 70 feet ; and 
another viaduct of iron ( 1888 ), 100 feet above the 
river and 3931 feet long, makes a second broad level 
highway between the two divisions of the city. 
Several other viaducts have since been built. The 
river forms the inuer harbour, and is spanned by 
numerous bridges. An outer harbour in the lake, 
safe and commodious, is enclosed by an immense 
United States breakwater, over 5 miles long and 
half a mile from the shore, with a large opening 
for vessels opposite the mouth of the river. A pier 
on the lake -front saves passenger steamers the 
nooessity of passing under the bridges. Cleveland 
has a fine oaty-hall, a court-house, post-office, and 
other public buildings. The business centre ex- 
tends from the lower part of the river- valley, 
Superior Stareet, which is 132 feet wide, and 
n the chief shopping thoroughfare. It embraces 


several parallel and intersecting stieets. Tlie 
Public Square (10 acres in area) is adorned with 
monuments, fountains, and the fine old ‘Stone’ 
(first Presbyterian) Church, a theatie, an hotel, 
banks, and many business blocks. This atti ac- 
tive breathing -spot contains fountains, a stone 
speakeis’ stand for public meetings, and a statue 
of Commodore Perry, the hero of the battle of 
Lake Erie in 1813. From the south-ea^t coinei 
of the square, Euclid Avenue, the most famous 
street in the city, and, accoiding to Bayaid Tayloi 
and other travellers, the most beautiful in the 
world, extends nearly east through the best lesi- 
dence quarter of Cleveland, though business is 
encroaching upon it. Four and a half miles fioni 
the squaie it passes Wade Paik, a beautiful tract 
of about 65 acres, containing a lake for boating, 
a deer paddock, fountains, groves of noble forest- 
trees, and the Museum of Art (1913-16). 

A mile farther east is Lake View Cemetery, one 
of the finest in the country. Here, on a command- 
ing site, 250 feet above Lake Erie, stands the stone 
monument, 125 feet high, over President Garfield’s 
grave. Euclid Avenue is lined with stately man- 
sions upon a gentle eminence, 200 to 500 feet 
fiom the Avenue, in a park-like stretch of shade- 
tiees, smooth lawns, flowers, shrubbery, and wind- 
ing walks and drive-ways. The same wealth of 
gaidens and shade -trees is noticeable in a les.s 
degree throughout the ‘Forest City,’ except in the 
jioorest quarters. Few houses are built in blocks, 
and tenements aie virtually unknown. A gieat 
proportion of the families own the houses in which 
they live. The area of the city is 57 sq. ni. The 
greater part of this area lies east of the river. 
The soil is light and sandy, the drainage excellent, 
and the water supplied from Lake Erie by tunnels 
is pure and abundant. The climate is temperate, 
the average yearly rainfall being 37*6 inches, and 
the mean annual temperafture 50® F. Naturally 
the death-rate is low. Cleveland has a music- 
hall capable of seating 5000 persons, seveial fine 
theatres and others of less importance, hundreds 
of churches, the Western Reserve TJniveisity, 
colleges, hospitals, asylums, and other benevolent 
institutions. There are two large circulating 
libraries, one, containing over 200,000 volumes, 
being free. Schools are numeious, and many 
periodicals are published in the city. Cleveland’s 
rapid growth is due mainly to the fact that no- 
where else can the rich iron ores of Lake Superioi , 
the coal of northern Ohio, and the limestone of 
the Lake Erie islands be brought together so 
cheaply. The chief industries of the city aie the 
various manufactures of iron, including steel lails, 
forging.s, wire, biidges, steel and iron ships, engines, 
boilers, nails, screws, sewing-machines, motor-cais, 
agricultural implements and machinery of all kinds, 
the refining of petroleum, pork-packing, wood-woik, 
and other manufactures of endless variety. In ship- 
building it takes a leading place among American 
cities. There are many natural gas-wells in the 
western outskirts. The city has a commanding com- 
mercial situation, due, primarily, to its position at 
the north terminus of the Ohio Canal, connecting 
Lake Erie with the Ohio River, at the mouth of 
the Sciote. The start obtained when the canal 
was opened in 1834 has been maintained. Seven 
railroads terminate in the city, and two pass 
through it from east to west. Cleveland’s lake 
commerce is very gi eat, and the bulk of it is coal 
and iron. Lumber and grain are also important 
receipts, and it is the largest fresh-fish market in 
America. In 1796 a party under General Mose-s 
Cleveland laid out the site of a town where Cleve- 
land now stands, and in 1830 the population of the 
town wa^ 1076- In 1836 the city of Cleveland was 
incorporated. Since then its growth has been veiy 
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rapid. In 1840 the Federal census showed a popu- 
lation of 6071; (1850) 17,034; (1860) 43,417; 
(1870) 92,829; (1880) 160,146; (1900) 381,768; 
(1910) 560,663; and (1920) 796,841. 

Cleveland, or Cleiveland, John, cavalier 
poet, bom at Loughborough in June 1613, the son 
of a cleigyman ousted by the parliament from the 
living of Hinckley in 1644. In 1627-31 he was at 
Christ’s College, Cainbiiclge, and then migrated 
to St John’s College, wheie he was elected to a 
fellowship in 1634, and lived nine years ‘the delight 
and 01 nament of St J ohn’s society. *’ Hei e he studied 
both law and physic. Cleveland vigoiously opposed 
Groin well’s election to the Long Parliament for 
Cambiidge, and was for his loyalty ejected from 
his fellowship by the pailiainent in 1644. He 
betook himself to the king’s army, was popular 
among the cavaliers, and was appointed ‘judge- 
advocate ’ at Newark, but was obliged to surrender 
with the garrison. His indignation at the Scottish 
army for handing over the king to the parliamen- 
taiians he expressed in some stinging veises, which, 
however, are too violent to be really strong. Hence- 
forward Cleveland lived upon the hospitSity of his 
pai tisans, and was forced to keep his wit in check. 
In 1655 he was arrested at Norwich, but was soon 
released by command of Cromwell, whose magna- 
nimous spirit could admire the couiageous manli- 
ness of the poor poet’s letter addressed to him. In 
1656 he published a small volume containing thirty- 
six loyal poems, consisting of elegies upon Charles 
1., Strafford, Laud, and Edward King, the subject 
of Milton's Lycidas^ also some stinging satires. 
Cleveland now went to live at Gray’s Inn, where 
he soon after died, 29th April 1658. In the year 
1677 was published, with a short account of the 
author’s life, Clievelandi Vindicics, or Cleveland's 
Genuine Poems, Orations, Epistles, dfc.i and in 1910 
an edition by Berdan. (Cleveland undoubtedly 
exeicised a strong influence upon the greater 
genius of Butler. Thomas Fuller commends him 
as * a general artist, pure latinist, exq[uisite orator, 
and eminent poet. His epithets were pregnant 
with metaphysics, carrying in them a difficult 
plainness, difficult at the hearing, plain at the 
considering thereof.’ See Saintsbury, Caroline 
Poets, vol. iii, 

Cleveland^ Stephen Grover, the twenty- 
second and twenty-fourth president of the United 
States, was horn at Caldwell, Essex County, New 
Jersey, 18th March 1837, the son of a Presbyteii^ 
minister. In 1859 lie was admitted to the bar in 
New York State, whither he had removed, and 
began the practice of law at Buffalo. From 1863 
to 1866 he was assistant district attorney for Erie 
county, and in 1870 was chosen sherifl*. After 
ffiling the office of mayor of Buffalo, he was, in 
1882, elected governor of New York by an unex- 
ampled majority of more than 190,000 votes. His 
course as governor was approved by the best people 
of all parties. In 1884 he was nominated "fy the 
Democrats for the chief-magistracy of the United 
States. The canvass which followed was one of 
extreme earnestness and excitement. Cleveland 
received 219 electoral votes (Blaine, the Republican 
candidate, securing 182) ; and the returns of the 
popular vote also gave him a plurality. He took 
his seat as president in 1885. ^ In a unique and 
forcible message to congress in December 1887 
regarding the reduction of the great surplus in the 
national treasury, he strongly advised a careful 
readjustment of the tariff charges on certain manu- 
factured articles of import, and the admission duty- 
free of some of the raw materials of manufactures — 
a position which led to a well-defined issue between 
the two political parties. Protectionists classed the 
president’s message as a free-trade document, but 


this was denied by the Democrats, and its doctrines 
weie adopted as the basis of the Democratic plat- 
form at the convention of that party in 1888, when 
Cleveland was unanimously nominated for re-elec- 
tion to the presidency. In the following August, 
on the rejection of the proposed Fisheries Treaty 
with Canada by the Republican majority in the 
senate, the president sent a message to congress, 
declaiing a policy of ‘retaliation’ against Canada 
now necessary. In October he demanded the recall 
of Lord Sackville, the British minister, for wiitiii4» 
a letter held to tiench on American politics. At 
the election in November, Cleveland was defeated 
by the Republican candidate. General Haiiison, 
over whom, however, he secured a large majoiiby in 
November 1892. His next term of office was sig- 
nalised by his zeal for currency reform, for the repeal 
of the Silver Act, and against the high republican 
tariff schemes, and by a sudden inteivention in the 
dispute between Biitain and Venezuela (q.v.) by a 
message to congress (December 1895), which for 
a time tliieatened to cause war between Britain 
and the United States. In Maich 1897 he made 
way foi President McKinlay (q.v.). He died 24fch 
June 1908. See Life by Dr Robert McElioy ( 1923 ). 

Cleves (Ger. Kleve, Dutch Kleef), a town of 
Rheinland, 48 miles NW. of Dusseldorf. It is 
situated on thiee gentle elevations, about 2^ miles 
from the Rhine, with which it cominunicates 
by canal, in the midst of a rich and beautiful 
country. It is well built, in the Dutch fashion, 
and surrounded by walls. The fine old castle, 
known as the Schwanenburg, partly built on a 
commanding rock, is the leputed scene of the 
legend of the Knight of the Swan, made familial 
by Wagner’s opera of Lohengrin. Anne of Cleves, 
fourth wife of Henry VIII., was horn in this castle. 
In the collegiate church, which dates from the 14tli 
century, are some good monuments to the counts 
and dukes of Cleves. Cleves has maniifactuies of 
cotton and leather goods, tobacco, &c. Population, 
20,000. Cleves was the capital of a duchy (a 
countship until 1416) extending along both banks 
of the Rhine, which passed by inheritance in 1609 
to Brandenburg. 

ClereSj Anne of (1515-57), daughter of John, 
Duke of Cleves, became in 1540 fourth wife of 
Henry VIII. of England by the policy of Thomas 
Cromwell. The king, disappointed in her looks, 
had the mairiage declared null and void six months 
afterwards. Anne tamely acquiesced, and continued 
to live in England. See Hume, Wives of Henry 
VIIL (1905). 

Clew Bay* an inlet of the Atlantic, on the 
west coast of County Mayo, Ireland, about 16 miles 
long by 9 Wad. The upper part of the bay con- 
tains an archipelago of fertile and cultivated islets ; 
and at the entrance of the bay is Clare Island ( 3949 
acres), which, as well as Inishgort (27 acres), has 
a lighthouse. 

Clicll^ (Fr.), the impression made by a die iu 
any soft metal. It is the proof of a medallist’s oi 
die-sinker’s work, by which they judge of the effect, 
and ascertain the stage of progress which they have 
reached before the die is hardened. The same term 
is applied by the French and others to electrotype 
casts from wood-engravings. 

Clicliy, a town of France, on the Seine, to the 
north-west of Paris, of which it forms a suburb. 
It has numerous manufactories, especially of chemi- 
cals and catgut, and is much affected by washer- 
women. Pop. 50,000. 

Click-lbeetle, or Skip -jack. See Wire- 

worms. 

Client. See Agent and Client, Patron. 
Cliff-dwellers. See America {Antiqmties). 
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€liffOi'd 9 a family descended from Walter, 
Richard Fitzponce’s son, who by marriage, prior to 
1138, acQ^uired Cliffoid Castle on the Wye, 17 miles 
W. of Hereford, and who assumed the surname 
Clifford. He was the father of Fair Rosamond, 
Henry II. ’s mistress, who seems to have died about 
1176, and to have been buried at Godstow Nunnery, 
near Oxford. Tlie legend of her murdei by Queen 
Eleanor appears first in the 14tli century ; the 
Woodstock maze, the clue, the dagger, and the 
poisoned bowl belong to a yet later age. Among 
Walter’s descendants were the soldier- judge Roger 
de Clifford, who by mariiage vdth Isabella de 
Viporit got Brougham Castle in Westmorland 
{circa 1270); John (1435-61), the savage Lancas- 
trian; Henry (1455-1523), the ‘shepheini lord;’ 
Henry (1493-1542), fifteenth Lord Cliffoid and 
first Earl of Cumberland ; George, third earl (1558- 
1605), naval commander ; and Henry, fifth and last 
earl (1591-1643). Of a cadet branch was Thomas 
Chfioid (1630-73), a Catholic member of the Cabal, 
m 1672 created Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Clifford) John (1836-1923), Baptist minister 
and Liberal politician, was boin at Sawley, near 
Derby. In 1858-1915 he was pastor of a charge in 
Paddington; in 1905-11 president of the Baptist 
World Alliance. See his Life, Letters, and Reminis- 
cences by Sir James Marchant (1924). 

Clifford, William Kingdon, F.R.S., one of 
the foremast mathematicians of his time, was born 
at Exeter, 4th May 1845. He was educated at a 
school in his native town, at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. While at 
Trinity he read largely in the great mathemati- 
cal writers, and came out second wrangler in 1867, 
next year being elected a fellow of his college. 
At this time, while excelling in gymnastics, he 
would also solve and propound problems in the 
pages of the Edmational T%mes, and could discuss 
with ease complicated theorems of solid geometry 
without the aid of paper or diagram. A High- 
Churchman at first (though on unconventional 
speculative grounds), Clifford soon after taking 
his degree threw off all dogmatic restraints, 
and discussed the fundamental questions of the 
philosophy of religion with complete independence. 
In August 1871 he was elected to the chair of 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University (College, 
London, which post he retained until his untimely 
death at Madeira, March 3, 1879. Clifford first 
established his reputation as an original thinker 
with the faculty of expressing scientific thought in 
plain and simpl^e language by a Friday evening dis- 
course at the Royal Institution, On Some of the Con- 
ditions of Mental Development, He was a valued 
member of the London Mathematical Society, con- 
tributing to the Proceedings ; for a time he acted 
as secretaiy, and afterwards vice-president of the 
Mathematical and Physical section of the British 
Association; he also lectured to the Sunday Lecture 
Society on various physical and philosophical sub- 
jects. The versatility of his mind for philosophical 
and scientific discussion was further shown by 
his varied contributions^ to periodical literature. 
Clifford issued in his lifetime the first part of 
Elements of Dynamics (1878). A further portion, 
edited by Mr R. Tucker, was published in 1887. 
A work on the Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences, which Clifford left unfinished, was com- 
pleted and edited by Professor Karl Pearson in 
1885. A selection from hm Mathematical Papers 
appeared in 1881, and a series of lectures on Seeing 
ThiMng in 1879. Clifford’s general scientific 
and philoso^cal writings are collected, with a 
prefatozy memoir, in Lectmres cmd Essays, edited 
by L. Stephen and F. PoUock ( 1879 ; 2d ed. 1886 ).— 
Mrs Clirfoed (Lucy Lane) published a really 


striking novel, Mrs KeiWs Crime ( 1885 ) ; Aunt 
Anne ( 1892) ; two books for young children of quite 
unusual interest. Anyhow Stories and Very Short 
Stories and Verses for Children (1886) ; and plays. 

Cliff-swallow (Petrochelidon). See Swal- 
low. 

Clifton. See Bristol. 

Clifton, Ontario. See NIAGARA Falls. 

Clifton, ( 1 ) a city of New Jersey, in Passaic 
county, 13 miles NW. of New York ; pop. 26,000. 
— (2) A copper-mining town of Arizona, 100 miles 
NW. of Doming, New Mexico ; pop. 4000. 

Climacteric Years (fromGr. klimakter, ‘the 
step of a stair or ladder,’ khmcux). It was long 
believed that certain years in the life of man had a 
peculiar significance to him, and were the critical 
points, as it were, of his health and fortunes. The 
mystical number 7 and its multiples with odd 
numbers (e.g. 35,- 49) constituted crises of this 
kind. The most important of all was the 63d year, 
called, by way of eminence, the ‘ climacteric year ’ 
or ‘grand climacter,’ which was supposed to he 
fatal to most men ; its influence being attributed 
to the fact that it is the multiple of the two 
mystical numbers 7 and 9. An actual ‘ change of 
life* (Fr. dge critique) in woman is marked by the 
cessation of menstruation, usually between the 
48th and 52d years. Astrologers called any period 
which an evil conjunction marked as threatening, 
a climacteric time. 

Climate (from the Greek Mima, ‘a slope or 
inclination,’ afterwards applied to a tract of 
country, with reference to its supposed inclina- 
tion to the pole, and the effect of tne obliquity of 
the sun’s rays upon the temperature ), a term now 
employed as including not merely the conditions 
of a place or country with regard to temperature, 
but also its meteorological conditions generally, 
in so far as these exercise an influence on the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The effect of 
the sun’s rays is greatest where they fall perpen- 
dicularly on the surface of the earth, and diminishes 
as their obliquity increases; the surface which 
receives any given amount of the sun’s rays 
tecreasing with their increased obliquity, as a'5' 
is greater than ah in the annexed figure; whilst 



at the same time the oblique rays being subjected 
to the influence of a greater number of particles 
of the atmosphere, as c'a' is longer than ca, a 
greater amount of their heat is Absorbed before 
they reach the surface of the earth at allf The 
greater or smaller extent of surface receiving a 
certain amount of heat, also makes important 
differences to arise from exposure by slope towards 
the equator or towards the nearest pole. Elevation 
is a most important cause of differences of climate. 
As we ascend from the level of the sea to the 
greatest mountain altitudes, the temperature 
gradually diminishes, and we ultimately reach a 
re^on of perpetual snow, as in approaching the 
poles. The progressive diminution of the tempera- 
ture is, however, affected by many causes, so that 
the line of perpetual snow is far from being at the 
same elevation in all places of the same latitude. 
Thus the snow-line on the southern side of the 
Himalayas is depressed by the heavy rainfall 
brought by the winds from the Indian Ocean; 
and that on the northern side is elevated by the 
extreme drought and summer heat in the vast 
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tablelands of Central Asia, thus causing active 
evaporation from the snow-fields; so that the dif- 
ference between the two is not less than 4000 feet 
in favour of the northern side of the mountain- 
ranges; and Humboldt says, ‘millions of men of 
Tibetan origin occupy populous tovms in a country 
where fields and towns would, during the whole 
year, have been buried in snow, if these tablelands 
had been less continuous and less extensive. * 

As the actual temperature of the atmospnere 
depends not so much upon the direct rays of the sun 
as upon the radiation from the heated suiface of the 
earth, the diversities in the character of that surface 
are productive of great effects in modifying climate. 
A sandy desert, a tract of country clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation, and an expanse of water, 
absorb and radiate heat in very different degrees. 
A newly ploughed field both absoibs and radiates 
heat much more rapidly than a field covered with 
grass. A sandy desert heats the atmosphere above 
it much more tnan either a fertile tract or a watery 
expanse, whilst a watery expanse only slightly 
raises the temperature ; but, on the other hand, 
the desert cools sooner by terrestrial radiation; 
whilst the heat absorbed by the water being dif- 
fused through a larger mass, owing to the depth 
to which solar radiation penetrates and to vertical 
as well as horizontal currents generated by the 
winds to great depths, the influence of the ocean, 
of seas, and of gi'eat lakes, is ve^ pow^erful in 
maintaining a greater equableness in the tempera 
ture of the air. Thus maritime places, and par- 
ticularly islands and peninsulas, have a more equal 
temperature, with less diversity of the extremes of 
summer and winter, than more inland or conti- 
nental places otherwise similarly situated. The 
effect of the sea is modified by many circumstances, 
and particularly by currents, of which the Gulf 
Stream (q.v.) affords a notable instance, the heated 
water conveyed by it and by the general surface- 
flow north-eastwards of the waters of the Atlantic, 
from the equatorial to the polar regions, having a 
great influence on the climate, particularly of the 
north-west of Europe. Over the world generally, 
atmospheric currents or prevailing winds must be 
regarded as exercising even a greater influence on 
climate than oceanic currents. The quantity of 
rain or snow that falls in the course of a year, and 
the times and manner of its falling, are circum- 
stances which have the ^eatest possible effect on 
climate ; these being in their turn much influenced 
by the distribution of land and w^ater, and by the 
character and elevation of the surface of the land, 
according as the mountain-ranges lie across or in 
the line of the rain-bringing wind. 

The relations of climate to vegetation are gener- 
ally determined less by the mean annual tempera- 
ture than by the relative duration of summer 
and of winter. Thus maize, which may be men- 
tioned as an important example, succeeds well in 
climates of which the winter-cold is severe, the 
summer season alone being sufficient for its whole 
life; whilst, on the other hand, such plants as 
fuchsias, some kinds of laurel, and even the 
common hawthorn, which succeed well enough 
where maize would scarcely put forth an ear, 
would perish from the colder winters of countries 
where it is profitably cultivated. The polar limit 
of particular species of animals, except those which 
hibernate, is generally determined by the degiee of 
winter-cold which they can bear without injury. 

Bogs and marshes exercise an unfavourable influ- 
ence on climate, cooling the air and generating fogs, 
as do clay-soils also to some extent, through their 
retentiveness of moisture ; whilst marshes of some 
kinds, and in some situations, abound in malarious 
and other exhalations very unfavourable to health. 
Similar remarks apply to large tracts of forest. 


The clearing, drainage, and cultivation of land 
have generally favourable effects on climate ; 
although plantations are often beneficial for 
shelter, and a too complete removal of natural 
forests may prevent the deposition of moistuie 
from the atmosphere to such a degi-ee as to cause 
di oughts, a result stated to be exemplified in some 
of the smaller West India Islands, and the ten- 
dency to which is said to be manifested on a 
gieat scale m some sections of the continent ot 
North America. 

The important and difficult subject of climate will 
be found further elucidated in some of the princi- 
pal geographical ai tides (Asia, &c.), and in the 
articles Atmosphere, Geographical Distribu- 
TioH, Glacial Period, Hail, Health Resorts, 
Hygrometer, Ice, Meteorology, Monsoons, 
Pleistocene, Rain, Seasons, Snow-line, Storms, 
Temperature, Weather, Wind. See also the 
great Handbook of Climatology hy Julius Hann 
{3d ed. 1909-11; trans. 1903-4). Medical Climato- 
logy is an important subject of research, and of it 
the literatme of health resorts repiesents a sub- 
section, as illustrated by The Climates and Baths 
of Great Britain (2 vols. 1896-1902). Changes of 
climate seem to be responsible foi giave national 
and political changes ; the desiccation of Asia 
(q.v.) may have caused the great migrations of 
the early Christian centuries. 

Climax (Gr., ‘a stair*), in Rhetoric, that arti- 
fice which consists in placing befoie the mind of the 
leader or hearer a series of propositions or objects 
so arranged that the least foicible strikes it first, 
and the others rise by successive gradations in im- 
pressiveness. See the example in 1 Sam. iv. 17. 
Climbing. See Alpine Climbing. 

in the Acan^opteri division, famous for its peculiar 
clambering habits. It is a native of rivers and 
ponds in most parts of the East Indies. It is about 
six inches long, and in general form somewhat le- 
semhles a pei*ch. That this fish climbs trees, has 
been asserted by observers whose veracity and 
I accuracy cannot easily be questioned ; yet others, 
i who have enjoyed ample opportunity of observa- 
tion, express great doubt concerning this habit. 
According to circumstantial accounts, the fish sus- 
pends itself by its spiny gill-covers, and by fixing 
its anal fin in cavities of the bark, mges irs way 
imwards by distending and contracting its body. 
Tliere is no doubt that it often leaves pools when 
i they are in danger of being dried up, and travels in 
I search of water. Though these fisn are sometimes 
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compelled in their distress to travel by day, and 
have been met in the glare of noon toiling along a 
dusty road, their migrations are generally performed 
at night or in early morning, whilst the gra«is is 
still wet with dew. This restless fish is aided in 
its peregrinations out of water by an accessory 
labyrinthine respiratory cavity, in which water may 
be retained for a considerable time. Climbing 
perches are plentiful in the Ganges, and the boat- 
men have been known to keep them for five or 
six days in an earthen pot without water, using 
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daily what they wanted, and finding them as 
lively as when just caught. Some related forms, 
such as the walking fish ( Ophiocephalus ), exhibit to 
a less marked degree the same power of living 
out of water. Closely related also is the Chinese 
Macropod, not iinfrequently kept for its beauty in 
aquaria. Many of the genera make nests for the 
eggs, over which the males frequently keep guard. 

Climbing PlantSf or Climbers, are, in the 
most extensive and popular sense of the term, those 
plants which, having weak stems, seek support 
from other objects, chiefly from other plants, in 
order to ascend from the ground. This, however, is 
accomplished in very different ways. Some climb 
by means of small root-like processes growing from 
the stem, as the ivy ; others by means of hooks (e.g. 
Cleavers, q.v.); others again twining round their 
support— e.g. hop, convolvulus, &c.; and others, the 
most evolved, by help of sensitive organs, which 
aie branches or leaves or leaf-stalks more or less 
modified. The subject of climbing plants has been 
worked out with peculiar fullness and interest in 
Lanvin’s classical monograph. See also in this 
woik the section of the article Plants on the 
movements of plants; also the articles on Clem- 
atis, Convolvulus, Honeysuckle, Hops, Ivy, 
Lianas, Passionflower, Vine, &c. 

Clinical Medicine (Or ^^me, *a bed’) is 
that department of the art which is occupied with 
the investigation of diseases at the bedside of the 
sick; and a clinical lecture is one delivered to 
students there. So with clinical surgeiy. Clinical 
baptism is baptism administered to sick or dying 
persons on their sick-bed ; a clinical convert is one 
converted on his death-bed. 

Clinker.! the name given to the scales or globules 
of black oxide of iron, obtained from red-hot iron 
under the blows of a hammer. The same term is 
applied to the slags of iron-furnaces. By geologists 
the cindery-like masses which form the crust of 
some lava-nows are termed clinkers. 
Clinker-built^ or Clencher-built. See Boat. 
ClinkStone 9 or Phonolite, is a greenish gray 
or brownish compact or very finely crystalline igne- 
ous rock, remarkable for its tendency to split into 
slabs, which are now and then thin enough to be 
used for roofing purposes. This structure is due to 
the parallel arrangement of plate-like or tabular 
crystals of sanidine felspar. The slabs give a 
metallic ring or ‘ clink ’ when struck with a hammer, 
whence its name. Its essential mineral components 
are sanidine and nepheline, but other minerals, 
such as augite or hornblende, leucite and mag- 
netite, are usually present. The rock has often a 
porphyritic structure. 

ClillO]U'eter 9 an instrument for the purpose of 
taking the amount of dip or angle of inclination of 
a stratum. There are various kinds in use, but the 
simplest consists of a strip of wood upon which is 
mounted a graduated arc with a pendulum. When 
this instrument is held horizontally, the pendulum 
points to zero ; when it is held in a slanting posi- 
tion, the pendulum shows the number of degrees 
that the upper edge or the base of the strip de^uates 
from horizontality. The most useful form of clino- 
meter is that which is combined with a compass — 
both these instruments being required in geological 
observations. 

Clinton^ (l) capital of Clinton county, Iowa, on 
the Miarissippi, which is here crossed by an iron 
railroad bridge, 4000 feet long, 60 miles SSE. of 
Lubnque by rail. It has numerous mills, foundries, 
and factories, and a trade in lumber and grain. 
Fop. 24,000. — (2) A city of Illinois, 22 miles S. of 
Bloomington, with iron industries ; pop. 6000.— 
(3) A town of Massachusetts, on the Nashua River, 


35 miles W. of Boston by rail. It has large manu- 
factuies of ginghams and plaids, carpets, combs, 
and machinery. Pop. 13,000. — (4) The capital of 
Henry county, Missouri, about 90 miles W. from 
Jefferson City ; pop. 6000. — (5) A village of Oneida 
county, New York, 9 miles WSW. of Utica, the 
seat of Hamilton College (1812 ; Presbyterian). 

Clinton^ a distinguished American family, 
descended from Charles Clinton, who was horn in 
Ireland in 1690, settled in New York state in 1731, 
and died therein 1773. — His third son, James, bom 
in 1736, served with distinction against the French, 
and as brigadier-general took part in several opera- 
tions during the War of Independence. He died in 
1812.— The fourth son, George, born in 1739, 
studied law, and fiorn 1768 sat in the New York 
assembly ; in 1775 he was sent as a delegate to the 
second (Continental Congress, and in 1776 he was ap- 
pointed general of militia, serving against Sir Henry 
Clinton on the Hudson. In 1777 he was chosen 
first governor of New York, to which post he was 
re-elected from 1780 to 1795, and in 1801 ; and to 
him was due the first conception of the Erie Canal. 
In 1804 he was chosen vice-president of the United 
States, and in that office he died at Washington, 
20th April 1812. — James’s son, De Witt, boin in 
1769, was admitted to the New York bar in 1788, 
and was private secretary to his uncle, then gover- 
nor, from 1790 to 1795. He sat in the state legis- 
lature (1797) and in the state senate (1798-1802) ; 
and in 1802 he was elected to the United States 
senate, but resigned in the same year on being 
appointed mayor of New York by his uncle. In 
this office he continued, save for two short inter- 
vals, until 1815, holding other appointments at the 
same time; he was defeated by Madison in the 
presidential contest of 1812. It was he who pressed 
the adoption of the Erie Canal scheme ; the bill was 
passed and Clinton elected governor of the state in 
1817, and in 1825 he opened the canal. He was 
several times re-elected in spite of the untiring 
eftbrts of his political opponents, and died in office 
at Albany, 11th February 1828. He published a 
number of addresses, some literary and historical, 
which vdll be found in his Life by Campbell 
(1849). 

ClintoOf Sir Henry, British general, bom 
about 1738, was the son of the Hon. George Clinton, 
colonial governor of Newfoundland, and afterwards 
of New York. He first entered the New York 
militia, was gazetted to the Guards in 1751, served 
with conspicuous gallantry on the Continent, and 
was promoted colonel in 1762 and major-general in 
1772. From 1772 to 1784 he sat in parliament in 
the interest of his cousin, the Duke of Newcastle. 
Sent to America in 1775, he fought at Bunker’s Hill, 
and in 1776 was repulsed in an attack on Charleston, 
but was shortly afterwards knighted for his services 
under Howe. After Burgoyne’s surrender in 1778, 
Clinton succeeded Howe as commander-in-chief of 
the forces in North America, which he at once con- 
centrated in New York. In 1780 he captured 
Charleston and the entire southern army ; but after 
Cornwallis’ capitulation at Yorktown in 1781, 
Clinton resigned his command and returned to 
England, where in 1783 he published a Narrative 
of the campaign. In 1794 he was appointed gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, and died there, 23d December 
1795. His two sons both rose to be generals in 
the army and G.C.B.’s, the younger being one of 
Wellington’s favourite officers. 

Clinton, Henry Fynes, a great classical 
scholar, was horn January 14, 1781, at Gamston, in 
Nottinghamshire. He was educated at Southwell, 
Westminster, and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A in 1803. He represented Ald- 
I borough in parliament from 1806 till 1826. He 
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(Tied at Welwyn, Octol)er 24, 1852. His great 
works on Gieek and Roman chronology are un- 
likely ever to he superseded or forgotten. These 
flre the Fmti (1824-34), ^.tiK F asti Romam 

(1845-50). 

Clinton Crronp9 name given in North America 
fo a subdivision of the Upper Silurian strata. 

CHo,. in Greek Mythology, the Muse of History 
and Epic Poetry. She was represented as sitting 
with a half-opened scroll in her hand, and a casket 
for holding manuscripts at her feet. See MuSES. 

Clio, a genus of shell -less pelagic molluscs in the 
class of Pteropods. They occur in myriad swarms 
in northern ( G. borealis) and southern ( C'. australis) 
seas, and along with such related forms as Limacina 
form the principal part of the food of some species of 
whales. The whalers rightly call it ‘ whales’ food.’ 
The whale has simply to swim through a shoal with 
its mouth open to engulf thousands. Clio is a small 
animal of a spindle-shape, towards an inch in length, 
with distinct head, bearing six tentacle-like pro- 
cesses, which are sensitive and glandular, and in 
part used for laying hold of the piey of small 
animals. It is active in habit, rising to the smface 
when calm, or as rapidly sinking again. It swims 
]>y means of two locomotor expansions of the ‘ foot.’ 
See Pteropods. 

Clione, a genus of boring sponges. See Boring 
Animals. 

Clipper is a sailing ship built expressly for 
speed, with very sharp lines and great spread of 
canvas.- The Baltimore clippers in the California 
and the China trade were long famous, and, till 
superseded (after 1860) by steamers, the Aberdeen 
tea- clippers. In 1854 the Lightning, of Boston, 
did Boston to Liverj^ool, 2827 miles, in 13 days, 
and Melbourne to Liverpool, 12,190 miles, in 64 
days. See Clark, Clipper SJup Era ( 191 1 ). 

Clistheiies, Athenian constitutional reformer, 
redistributed the people in ten tribes instead of four 
(510 B.C.), was ostracised by the aristocratic party 
of Isagoras, but recalled. 

Clitheroe, a municipal borough in Lancashire, 
on the left bank of the Kibble, 35 miles N. of Man- 
chester. It lies on a low eminence at the base of 
Peridle Hill, Avhich is 1831 feet high. Clitheroe 
has cotton and paper mills, and extensive liine- 
quariies are wrought in the neighbourhood. Its 
ruined castle, founded by Robert de Lacy in the 
later part of the 12th century, was dismantled by 
the parliamentarians in 1649. The free giammar- 
schooli dates from 1554. About 4 miles south-west 
lies Stonyhurst College ( q.v.). Clitheroe has been a 
borough since about 1280. Till 1832 it returned two 
members to parliament ; till 1885, one. Pop. 12,000. 

Clive, Caroline, novelist, was bom in London, 
24th June 1801, the daughter of Mr Meysey- 
Wigley, M.P. for Worcester. In 1840 she married 
the Rev. Archer Clive ; and, for several years a 
great invalid, she died, through her dress catching 
lire, at Whitfield, Hereford, 13th July 1873. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1872 she published eight volumes 
of poems by ‘V.’, but she is best known by 
Ferroll (1855), a really strong sensation novel, 
much superior to Why Paul Ferroll killed his 
Wife (1860). 

Clive, Kitty, comic ‘actress, was born in Lon- 
don in 1711, the daughter of William Raftor, a 
Jacobite lawyer from Kilkenny. She came out at 
Drury Lane about 1728, and chiefly at Drury Lane 
she continued to play till 1769, when she quitted 
the stage, and retired to Twickenham. About 1731 
she had married George Clive, a barrister, but they 
soon parted. She died at Little Strawberry Hill, 
6th December 1785. Garrick, Handel, Horace 
Walpole, and Dr Johnson all liked her, the last 


remarking to Boswell that ‘ in the sprightliness of 
humour he never had seen her equalled. ’ And of 
him she said : ‘ I love to sit by Dr Johnson ; he 
always entertains me.’ See her Life by Percy 
Fitzgerald ( 1888 ). 

Clive, Robert, the creator of our Indian empire, 
was born at the manor-house of Styche, near 
Market-Dr ay ton, 29th September 1725". He was 
the eldest of thirteen children ; his father, a lawyer 
and^ small landowner, of a very old Shropsliire 
family. The boy was brought up by an uncle near 
Eccles. There, and at all his four schools — Lostock, 
Market-Dray ton, Merchant Taylors’, and Hemel- 
Hempstead — he proved a nruch better fighter than 
scholar, a thorough young dare-devil ; and in 1743 
he was packed oft to India as a wudter in the service 
of ‘ J ohn Company. ’ He reached Madras penniless, 
and the dimdgery of his life there moved him to 
suicide. But the pistol snapped twice, and he flung 
it from him, exclaiming : ‘ It appears I am destined 
for something ; I will live.’ 

The capture of Madras by the French (1746), 
Clive’s escape thence to Fort St David (the .scene 
of his gallant duel with the card-sharper), his share 
in its defence, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), and in the storming of Devikota (1749) — 
these events bring us up to the August of 1751, 
and Clive’s daring dash upon Arcot. He seized it, 
and held its enormous citadel for eleven whole 
weeks against 7000 natives and 120 French soldiers. 
His own little force was reduced to 80 Englishmen 
and 120 sepoys (splendid fellows these) ; but, after 
a last desperate assault, the siege was raised ( 14th 
November), and Clive followed up his success by 
the victories of Ami and Kaverupak, and Dhe cap- 
ture of Kovilam and Clringalpat. 

In February 1753 he married Margaret Maskelyne, 
sister to the astronomer, and immediately after 
sailed wiUi her for England, where he was pie- 
sen-Ded wixh a diamond-hilbed sword, cleared his 
father’s estate from encumbrances, stood for St 
Michaels, but was unseated, and otherwise got 
through a very fair fortune. 

So in October 1755 lie was back in India, and a 
twelvemonth later was summoned, with Admhal 
Watson, from Madras, to avenge the atrocity of 
the Black Hole. Calcutta was soon retaken ; 
Chandernagore, the French settlement, captured; 
and at Plassey, on 23d June 1757, Clive’s 3200 men 
(two-thirds of them sepoys) encountered Suraj ud 
Dowlah’s 50,000 with 40 to 50 French gunners. 
The battle took eight hours to win, that truly 
‘decisive battle of the world.’ But its lustre was 
sullied by the only two blots on Clive’s memory. 
In his dealings with Mir Jaffier, the would-be next 
nawab of Bengal, he had imposed on a go-between, 
the merchant Omichand, with a fictitious treaty, 
to which he had forged his colleague Watson’s 
signature ; and now from Mir Jaffier he accepted a 
resent of upwards of £200,000. Both actions are 
efended by Malcolm, both sternly condemned by 
Macaulay and Malleson. 

For three years sole ruler in all but name of 
Bengal, Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more than 
£40,000 a year, returned to England, to be hailed 
by Pitt as ‘a heaven-born general;’ in India he 
was known as Sabat J ung, ‘ the daring in war.’ In 
1761 he entered parliament as member for Shrews- 
bury; in 1762 was raised to the Irish peerage as 
Baron Clive of Plassey ; in 1764 was created a 
Knight of the Bath. But meanwhile in India the 
Company’s aflairs, through the dishonesty of its 
servants, high and low, had fallen into the utmost 
disorder ; and Clive was the only man who could set 
them right. He arrived at Calcutta in May 1765, 
and at once applied himself wisely and firmly to 
reform the civil service and re-establish militaiy 
discipline. This second governorship, lasting but 
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twenty-two months, marks the beginning of onr 
Indian administration, as Plassey of onr military 
supremacy. , ^ 

Early in 1767 Clive quitted India, never to 
return ; in all he had spent there less than a dozen 
years. This time he came hack to England poorer 
than when he last left it ; hut this time he came 
back to encoimter a storm of obloquy. The energy 
with which he had cleansed that Augean stable 
had raised up a host of influential enemies, who 
employed their influence to gratify their enmity, 
to stir up ill-feeling against him. His early pro- 
ceedings in India were in 1772 made the subject of 
animadversion in parliament, and next year matter 
for the inquiry of a select committee. He was 
examined and cross-examined more like a sheep- 
stealer than the Baron of Plassey. Indignation at 
treatment so unmerited found vent at last in the 
exclamation : ‘ By heaven, Mr Chairman, at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own moderation.* 
The censure implied in the ultimate resolution was 
hardly Aviped out by its rider, that he ‘ did at the 
same time render great and meritorious services to 
his country’ (21st May 1773). Sickness, opium, 
mental depression — on 22d November 1774 Clive 
died by his own hand. He is buried in the church 
of Moreton Say, the parish that gave him birth. 

Clive’s eldest son, Edward (1754-1839), was 
governor of Madras 1798-1803, and in 1804 w^as 
made Earl of Powds, having in 1784 mariied the 
daughter of the last Herbert Earl of Powis. 

See Aboot, Dupleix, India ; Sir John Malcolm’s Life of 
Chve (3 vols. 1836), with Macaulay’s essay thereon ; two 
works by Malleson (1882 and 1893) ; Lives by Sir Charles 
Wilson (1890), Sir A J. Arbuthnot (1899), Sir George For- 
rest (1918); and Browning’s Dramatic Idylls (2d series, 
1880). For the conflicting accounts of the manner and 
place of Chve’s death, whether by penknife, razor, pistol, 
or poison; whether at his mansion in Berkeley ^uare, or 
Ids Shropshire seat, Walcot Park, see Horace Walpole’s 
Letters to the Countess of Omry (i. 155) ; the Gentleman* s 
Magazine for September 1848, p. 227 ; and several articles 
in Notes and Queries for 1888. 

Cloa'ea, in Zoology, the technical name for the 
common terminal chamber into Avhich the aliment- 
ary canal, the genital and the urinary ducts, all 
open. A cloacal chamber and aperture occurs in 
many fishes, in all amphibians, reptiles, and birds, 
and in the three lowest mammals. In all other 
mammals the urinogenital orifice is independent of 
the end of the alimentaiy canal or anus. 

Oloa'ca Maxima^ the most important of the 
sewers of ancient Borne, according to tradition, con- 
structed by Tarquinius Prisons, or by Tarquinius 
Superbus, to dram off the stagnant waters of the 
Velabra, a swampy land between the Capitolie 
and Palatine hills on which the Forum and Circus 
Maximus also stood. Bunning from the valley of 
the Subura, under the Forum along the Velabrum, 
it opened into the Tiber in an archw^ay still 11 feet 
wide by 12 feet high, consisting of three concentric 
arches, built of large blocks of peperino stone, fixed 
together without cement, of the uniform size of 
rather more than 5 feet 5 inches long and 3 feet 
high. The sewer was flushed by a continual stream 
of superfluous water from the aqueducts. Large 
portions of this and of the other cloacae remain 
entire after_ two thousand years, but the greater 
part buried, by the accumulation of soil, at a 
considerable depth below the present level of the 
During the Bepublic, the surveillance 
of the Boman cloacae was one of the duties per- 
formed by the censors. The cloaca maxima was 
repaired by Cato and his colleague in the censor- 
when aedile, obt^ed praise for his 
exertioi^ m cleansing and repairing the cloacae, and 
^ larded to have passed through them in a boat. 
Under Ihe empire, o6lcers called cviratores cloa- 


carum urhis were appointed for their supervision. 
So thoroughly was the city undermined by these 
large sewers that Pliny calls it urbs mnsilis, a city 
suspended in the air . — Cloacina (‘The Purifier’) 
was a surname of the goddess Venus at Borne. 

Clocks* See Horology. 

Clodius* See Cicero. 
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Clog Almanac, the name given in England 
to a primitive kind of calendai or almanac, called 
also a ‘ rim stock ’ and ‘ prime 
staff.’ In Scandinavia it was 
called a ‘ Bunic staff,’ from the 
Bnnic characters used in its 
numerical notation. It was 
generally of wood ( Avhence its 
name of ‘ clog ’ — ^i.e. log or 
block), of about 8 inches in 
length, but was sometimes of 
brass, of hone, or of horn. 

When of wood it was most 
commonly of box ; but elm, fir, 
and oak were also employed. 

‘This almanac,’ says Dr Plot, 
in his Natural History of 
Staffordshire^ written in 1686, 

Avhen it was still in use among 
the common people of that 
county, ‘is usually a square 
piece of wood, containing three 
months on each of the four 
edges. The number of days in 
them are expressed by notches • 
the first day by a notch with a 
patulous stroke turned up from 
it, and every seventh by a large- 
sized notch. Some are perfect, 
containing the dominical letters 
as well as the prime and marks 
for the feasts, engraven upon 
them, and such are our prime 
staves in the Museum at Oxford: others imper- 
fect, having only the prime and immovable feasts 
on them, and such are all those I met with in 
Staflbidshire.’ The marks on the left side, in the 
figure, indicate the golden numbers of a cycle show- 
ing the new moons throughout the year. On the 
ri^t side against the 6th January is a star, the 
symbol of Epiphany ; against the 13th St Hilary is 
shown by the bishop’s double cross ; 25th, conver- 
sion of St Paul, by an axe. The mark against the 
first notch (or New-year’s Day) symbolises the Cir- 
cumcision of our Lord. Christmas was marked by 
a horn, the sign of health-drinking — cornua 
exhauricTida^ as Dr Plot quotes. Examples of the 
clog almanac may he seen in the Britifli Museum 
(one cut apparently towards the end of the 17th 
centu:^) ; in the Ashmolean Museum and the 
Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford ; in St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; and in the Cheetham Library, at Man- 
chester. It is described by the Swedish historian, 
Olaus Magnus, in the 16th century ; and by the 
Danish antiquary, Olaus Wormins, in the 17th 
century. Some of the clog almanacs show a 
peculiar numerical notation. The first four digits 
are marked by dots ; the fifth, by a sign like the 
Boman numeral V ; the next four, by tins sign and 
additional dots ; and the tenth, by the sign +. See 
Chambers’s Booh of Days, 


Clog Almanac for 
January! 


Clogher, a decayed episcopal city of County 
Tyrone, on the Blackwater, 15 miles SSE. of 
Omagh, with Protestant Episcopal and Boman 
Catholic bishops. The Protestant cathedral and 
Protestant Episcopal palace are handsome edifices ; 
but, though formerly a parliamentary borough, the 
place is now a mere village. Pop. 200. 

Clogs are a sort of shoes, the uppem of which 
are leather and the soles of wood (specially alder 
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sent a member to parliament. Heie Bianco iii (q.v.) 
fiist established his jannting-cais ; and Clonmel is 
still a great tourist centre. Pop. 10,000. 

Clontarf, now part of Dublin city, is much 
frequented for sea-bathing. Here, in 1014, Biian 
Born won a great victoiy over the Danes. 

Clootz, Jean Baptiste du Val de Grace, 
Baron, better known as Anacharsis Clootz, was 
perhaps the most singular of all the frothy enthu- 
siasts brought to the surface of society by the 
French Revolution. He was bom near Cleves in 
1755, and from his eleventh year was educated in 
Paris. While still young he traversed Europe 
under the name of Anachaisis, lavishing his money 
to promote the union of all nations in one family. 
In the French Revolution he saw the fulfilment of 
his dreams. He constituted himself the ‘ orator of 
the human race,’ and wearied out the National 
Assembly with his endless lant, at one time leading 
in a tatterdemalion regiment of strangers dressed in 
the costumes of different nations, at another raving 
at^ Christianity and preaching in screams the wor- 
ship of Reason. He gave liis vote for the king’s 
death ‘ in the name of the human race.’ With all 
its folly his enthusiasm was honest, and he was at 
once hated and feared by the jealous Robespierre, 
who had him excluded as a noble from the Jacobin 
Club, and at last involved him in St Just’s im- 
peachment of Hebert and his adherents. He w^as 
guillotined, March 23, 1794, preaching mateiiali&m 
to the last, and piotesting against his sentence, as 
usual, ‘in the name of the human race.’ Of his 
books may be named : CerUtude des Preuves dii 
Mohamm6dume ( 11^0\U0rateur du Genre Hmiam 
(1791 ), and La Bipuhlique du Genre JEumam ( 1793 ). 
See Lives by Avenel (1865) and Stern (1915). 

Clopinel* See Meung (Jean de). 

Close^ in England, specially the precincts of a 
cathedral. In Scotland the word means a nariow 
side-street, or a passage leading to a court, or to 
the stair of a block of tenements. 

Close Tunet the time during which game, 
certain wild birds, salmon, and some other fish 
may not be shot or caught, varies for the different 
animals and for different places. Lists of the dates 
may be found in such almanacs as Whitaker’s ; 
and see Wild-eowl, Salmon, Trout, &c. 

Closterseyen. See Cumberland (Duke oe). 

Closure (formerly in the French form cUture), 
the name used for a power given in 1882 to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, or chairman 
of committees, to close a debate when it seems 
to bim that the subject has been discussed, and he 
is authorised to do so by a motion duly supported, 
j For the rules of procedure, see Parliament. 

Clotaire I. {Elothar), son and successor of 
Clovis (q.v.), first king of the Franks in Gaul, 
reic^ned as sole king from 558 to 561. — Clotaire 
II.° a king of the same Meiovingian dynasty, 
reigned over the Franks thirty years later. See 
France. 

Cloth. See Woollen Manufacture. 

Clothes-moth. See Moth. 

ClothOf one of the Fates (q.v.). 

Clotho, a genus of spiders which spins a curious 
tent for Hself and its young. See Spider. 

Clotilda. St, bom in 475, was the daughtei of 
Qf Bursundv, and in 493 became 


wood); much used in the north of England and 
south-west of Scotland, especially in winter. 
Cloisonnd. See Enamel. 

Cloister (Fr. cloitre, claustrum, ‘ an enclosure ’), 
a covered passage or ambulatory lunning round 



Cloister, Kilconnel Abbey. 


the walls of certainportions of monastic and colle- 
giate buildings. The cloister usually surrounded 
or ran along three or four sides of a quadrangular 
area, which was called the cloister garth, geneially 
situated on the south or sunny side of the church, 
as shown under Church in the ground-plan of 
Durham cathedral. That of Salisbury, one of the 
finest in the kingdom, is 195 feet square. The 
roof of the cloister, which was often vaulted, was 
supported on the side next to the quadrangle by 
pillars and arches, which were frequently occu- 
pied by tracery. The upper portions of these 
arches above the mullions were often glazed ; and 
sometimes latterly even the whole arches, so that 
they became a row of windows, as at Gloucester. 
Cloisters were used for exercise and recreation by 
the inmates of the religious houses. Occasionally, 
when wholly glazed, they had cells or stalls for 
study on the inner side; and very frequently a 
stone bench may still be seen, which runs along the 
same side. Many of the larger monasteries had 
more cloisters than one ; and so characteristic were 
they of the religious houses, that the term cloister 
came to he used in a general sense for the whole 
establishment, which is still the sense of the word 
hloster in German. See Monastery. 

Clonakilty. a seaport of Coimty Cork, at the 
head of Clonakilty Bay, 33 miles SW. of Cork, with 
some tiade in gram ; pop. 3000. 

Clonard. a village in Meath on the Boyne, in 
the 6th century the seat of a famous monastery 
where Finnian taught and Columba studied. 

CloneSf a town of County Monaghan, 94 miles 
NW. of Dublin by rail, with remains of an abbey 
and of a round tower ; pop. 2400. 

Clonfert, an ancient episcopal city of Ireland, 
is in the extreme east of County Galway. The 
bishopric was founded in the 6th centuiy, and as 
an Anglican one was incorporated with Killaloe; 
but it is still the see of a Roman Catholic bishop. 

Clonmacnoise, in King’s County, on the 
Shannon and 10 miles south of Athlone, was the 
seat of a famous monastery founded by St Ciaian 
in 541, and still has impressive remains of its 
‘ Seven Churches,’ with a splendid Celtic cross and 
other memorials of the past. 

ClonmeF. a municipal borough in Tippen.ry 
and Waterford counties, on the Suir, 135 miles 
SW. of Dublin, It gave birth to Sterne and Lady 
Blessmgton, and was the chief scene of Smith 
O’Brien’s attempted rising in 1848. Till 1885 it 


wife of Clovis, king of the Franks. She was the 
chief means of securing the conversion of her 
husband to Christianity, and largely influenced his 
life, i^er his death she lived a life of austerity 
at Tours, where she died in 546. She was canon- 
ised a few years after. Her remains were buried 
in the church of St Genevibve at Paris, and burnt 
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at the Revolution to prevent theii deseciation. 
See Life by Piofessoi Kurth (Eng. tians. 1899). 

Cloudberry {Bubm Chamcemorus), a plant 
related to the bramble, although of very different 
appearance, having a herbaceous single-flowered 
stem destitute of prickles. The plant is of humble 
growth, 8 to 10 inches in height; the leaves few, 
large, lobed, and kidney-shaped ; the flower laige 
and white ; the fruit orange red, equal in size to a 
bramble-berry, and of an agreeable flavour. It is 
a native of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Ameiiea. In Britain it is chiefly confined to 
elevated moois ; in Norway and Sweden it is much 
moie abundant, and the fruit is highly valued and 
made into excellent preserves. 

Clouds are masses of fog, consisting of minute 
particles of water, often in a frozen state, floating 
in the atmosphere. When air has its temperatuie 
lowered below the saturation point, either by 
ascending and becoming rarer, or by meeting a 
colder current, a portion of the vapour loses its 
gaseous form, and becomes condensed into minute 
specks of watei. It was shown by Di Aitken 
that this condensation always takes place round a 
small paiticle of dust. A cloud, therefore, does not 
consist of vapoui, in the piopei sense of the w'ord, 
but of veiy small drops of watei. How this water- 
dust is suspended in the atmospheie — why the 
particles do not descend as soon as foimed, has 
never been thoioughly explained. Sir G. G. 
Stokes held that the rate of fall is rendered 
exceedingly slow by the friction and drag of the 
ail-particles, just as fine powders lemain suspended 
for a long time in liquids of much less ^ecific 
gravity than themselves. Besides, as Sir J. 
Herschel says, ascending air-currents also oppose 
the fall of clouds, for the air may be ascending 
faster than the particles of the cloud are falling 
thmngh it; while at night, in the absence <3 
rising currents, clouds often descend to, and dis- 
solve in lower and warmer levels. The conditions 
under which clouds are formed, and afterwards 
deposited in rain, are moie fully consideied under 
Evaporation, Dew, Rain, Snow-line, The 
present article is confined to a description of 
the various kinds of clouds and of the weather they 
indicate. 

A general haze of precipitated vapour covering 
the sky, and coming down to the earth, is termed a 
Fog or Mzst ; and the term cloud is usually con- 
fined to masses of fog floating in the higher regions, 
and not descending to the ground. They are mostly 
within a mile of the earth’s surface ; and few are 
moie than six miles above it. Eroin observations 
made at Uppsala in Sweden, it has been found that 
there are three principal cloud layers: the low 
clouds at from 2000 to 6000 feet; middle clouds, 

12.000 to 15,000 feet; and high clouds, 20,000 to 

27.000 feet. These three layers are found at 
apparently much the same heights all over the 
earth. Clouds spread and move with the wind in 
varied, often grand forms; they are generally 
disposed in beds parallel to the eaith’s surface; 
vei bieal clouds occur rarel v, if at all. 

Luke Howard’s classification of clouds, pro- 
posed in 1802, into three primaiy foims — Ciirus 
(Cir.), Cumulus (Cum.), and Stratus (Str.); three 
intermediate — Cirro-cumulus (Cir.-c.), Cirro-stratus 
(Cir.-s.), and Cumulo-stiatus (Cum.-s.); and one 
compound form, Nimbus (Nim. ) — has been uni- 
'^railly adopted, and has been shown by the Hon. 
Ralph Ahercromby and others to hold good in all 
climates and atmospheric conditions. 

CHrrus, or curl cloud, consists of parallel, curling, 
flexuon^ ^verging, and partly straight fibres, 
increasing in any or in all directions by elongation, 
branchings qr addiUon of new flbrea It is the 


highest and least dense of clouds ; varies most in 
extent, direction, and shape ; retains longest its 
varied outlines; and is the longest illuminated 
after sunset and before sunrise. It has been com- 
pared to a mare’s or cat’s tail, a lock of hair, fine 
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trellis- woik, or thin silvery streaks, and it may 
cover all the sky. Thieads and groups of Cii., 
during gentle wind after severe weather, pie&age 
serene settled weather. But after a long tract of 
fair days, whitish filaments or parallel bands of Cii. 
crossing the skv, with the ends converging by per- 
spective in eacn horizon, foretell a change to wet ; 
they move with the upper cuiients of the atmo- 
sphere, and generally indicate by this motion a 
change of vrind long before it is felt on the eaith’s 
smface. Cir., being so high, consists of minute ice 
crystals, whose refractions and reflections produce 
the halos, coronse, and mock suns and moons almost 
restricted to this cloud and its derivatives the 
Cir.-s. and Cir.-c. Cir., especially with fine tails, 
vaiying much in a few hours, presages rain oi 
snow, and windy variable weather. 

Cumulus^ ball of cotton, day or summei cloud, 
consists of dense, convex, hemispherical, or conical 
heaps of small roundish clouds, piled or stacked 
on each other. The heaps enlarge upwards fiom a 
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horizontal base, and have rounded or rocky tops ; 
they sometimes unite into stupendous white-topped 
mountains. It is formed by the condensation of 
vapour in local ascending columns of air, and is 
generally at from 4000 to 6000 feet elevation. 
Cumuli often begin after sunrise as a few scatteied 
specks in the clear sky ; these specks enlarge and 
unite to form clouds, which nearly cover the sky in 
the afternoon, and generally decrease and vanish 
about sunset ; but ram follows if they increase in 
number and darkness in the evening. Cum., of 
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pleasing forms, dispositions, and colours, and of 
moderate size, piesages fine diy warm and calm 
days; but cold, rain, and tempest follow dark, 
abiupt, dense, shaggy Cum., covering the sky, and 
rolling on each other. Hemispheiical, silvery 
white Cum. presages thunder. 

Stratm, fall or night-cloud, the lowest of clouds, 
is a widely extended, horizontal sheet, of varied 
thickness, seldom rising above 4000 feet, and often 
quite close to the eaith’s surface. It is common in 
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summer and autumn, often fiom sunset to sumise, 
and is densest at or after midnight. It arises in 
calm clear evenings, after warm days, fiom the 
sinking and flattening out of Cum., from the cool- 
ing of moist air on damp ground, marshes, lakes, 
ri\ers, or fiom the cooling of moist air mixed with 
smoke enveloping great cities. From a height it is 
seen spreading around like a sea, and creeping up 
hillsides. After sunrise it rises higher, sometimes 
forming Cum,, and sometimes entirely disappear- 
ing ; but it may quietly accumulate in layers, and 
become Nim. 

Cirro-cumulus, or sonder-cloud, consists of Cir. 
compressed into dense roundish-white cloudlets, or 
woolly irregular tufts, and is found either in the 
middle or high cloud layers. It forms the well- 
known mackerel sky, but is also often seen through 
breaks in lower clouds moving differently. It may 
vanish or pass into Cir. or Cir.-s. Solar and lunar 
coronae appear in it. It occurs in warm dry 
weather and between summer showeis, and pre- 
sages increased heat. Cir.-c. very dense, round, 
and close, and with Cum.-s., presages a storm or 
thunder. In winter it precedes a thaw and warm 
wet weather. 

Cirro-stratus, or vane-cloud, consists of long, 
thin, horizontal clouds, sometimes hairy, with bent 
or undulated edges. It is found on the advancing 
side of cyclonic storms, and hence is a sure prog- 
nostic of wind or rain. Being of great extent, but 
little depth, and at a great height, it is the most 
Usual source of solar and lunar halos. 

Cumulo-stratm, or twain-cloud, is a Cir.-s. mixed 
with Cum. heaps, or a wide flat base surmounted 
by a bulky Cum., with fleecy protuberances or 
rocky and mountain masses. It is much denser 
than Cum., though being formed by less rapidly 
ascending currents, the air is not dry enough to 
round orf sharply its tops. It often forms vast 
banks of cloud, with overhanging masses. It is 
common towards night in dry windy weather, when 
it has a leaden hue. It generally arises from Cum. 
becoming denser, wider, and protruding in large 
irregular projections over the base. It tends to 
overspread the sky, and partly or wholly to become 
Nim., and fall in showers. Cum.-s. is intermediate 


between clouds indicating fair and those indicating 
rough, lainy weather, and attends sudden atmo- 
spheric changes. Distinct Cum.-s. forms before 
thunder. Cum. -s. increases the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery, and diops on and envelops mountain- 
tops like a curtain. 

ISfimhus, or Cumulo-cirro-stratus, the black lain- 
cloud, is a cloud, or mixed system of clouds, mtli 
rain oi snow falling from it. It is a dense, con 
tinuous, hoiizontal black or gray sheet, with 
fimged edges, having rolling masses of Cum. abo\ e 
it and topped by Cir. Before rain, vast toweling 
masses of Cum. often pass into Cum.-s., which, 
increasing in density, daikness, ii regularity, and 
extent, become Nim. capped by Cir.-s. Thundei- 
stoims aie always accompanied by Nim. in its most 
perfect form. 

The term scM^fhas been applied to loose vapouiy 
fiagments of clouds diiven by \vind, and cumulomis 
to veiy shaggy cumuli. 

The foimation and height of clouds depend on 
the quantity of vapour in the air, the course and 
height of aii-curients, the climate, season, tempeia 
ture, disposition, and extent of sea and land, and 
the height of land. The highest clouds yet ob- 
seived weie Cii. at 46,000 feet elevation. Remark- 
able cloud-rings prevail ovei the calm zones of the 
equator, and over those of Cancer and Capiicom. 
The tops of mountains are often capped by clouds 
formed by the moisture in the air condensing as it 
is forced up and over the hill. Clouds, viewed 
horn above m blight sunshine by the aeronaut or 
mountaineei, appear as dense volumes of steam oi 
masses of white cotton. 

Clouds model ate the sun’s rays during day, and 
jbhe eaith’s ladiation during night. They al’s\ays 
exhibit positive oi negative electricity, but of 
gieatest tension in thundei storms. They are the 
carriers of the moisture requiied by plants ; of the 
water of spiings, lakes, and rivers ; and of the 
polar, glacial, and winter snows, which cover 
temporarily or permanently parts of the eaith. 

In Britain, six or seven tenths of the sky is on an 
average daily obscured by clouds. There is most 
cloud in winter, and about mid-day, and least in 
May or June, and during night. Summer and 
autumn nights are freest of clouds. All the forms 
of clouds may be seen in one day, often very much 
commingled. 

Clough, Arthur Hugh, poet, was bom at 
Liveipom, January 1, 1819. His father, a cotton- 
merchant there, belonged to an old Denbighshire 
family. In the winter of 1822-23 he emigrated 
to Cfiaileston, in South Caiolina, and there the 
boy mostly lived in the midst of a home-life of 
singular happiness, until in November 1828 he 
was sent bacK to school at Chester, and to Rugby 
in the summer following. Dr Arnold^ had already 
been head-master for a year, and his high ideal 
of Christian duty early made a profound impres- 
sion upon the boy. At Rugby he was toie- 
most in athletic sports, edited for some time the 
school magazine, and not only worked his way to 
every honour open to him, but gained the waim 
affection of all his school-fellows. In November 
1837 he entered Balliol College, Oxford, hut aston- 
ished all who knew his poweis by only obtaining a 
second-class in 1841. In the spring of the Mow- 
ing year he was elected to a fellowslup at Oiiel. 
Clough’s residence at Oxford had fallen at a time 
of fierce theological controversy, and his sensi- 
tive spiritual nature reflected all the unrest of the 
atmosphere around liim. For a time he fell under 
the spell of Newman’s influence, hut this was soon 
followed" hy a period of severe inward struggle 
between his absolute honesty of mind and the 
religious prepossessions of his youth, the result of 
whM was that he felt it his duty to withdi-aw m 
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1848 from Oriel A little earlier he had published 
his first long poem, the Bothie of Toher-na- Vuolich, 
a ‘Long Vacation pastoral’ in hexameter verse. 
He spent some time in travelling in France 
and Italy, part of the time with Emeison, and 
was appointed on his return (October 1849) War- 
den oi University Hall, London. His life here 
was far from congenial to him, but he found 
much help in the warm friendship of Carlyle. 
At Rome, in 1849, he had written his Amours 
de Voyage, and at Venice, during a holiday in 
1850, he wrote Dipsychus, In 1852 he resigned 
his office, and sailed to America ; but an examiner- 
ship in the Education Office soon recalled him to 
England. In June 1854 he married, and the 
remaining seven years of his life were spent in 
the calm peace of domestic happiness, free at once 
from the unrest of religious perplexity and the 
vexation of his earlier monetary liabilities under- 
taken for the sake of his father’s business. In 
the ^ring of 1856 he was nominated secreta^ to 
the Commission for examining scientific military 
schools on the Continent, and the duties of this 
office carried him to France and to Vienna. But 
his health now be^an to give way, and he was 
advised by his physicians to travel. After visits to 
Greece, Constantinople, the Pyrenees, and Italy, he 
was carried off at Florence by paralysis succeeding 
a malarial fever, November 13, 1861. 

Clough’s poetry reflects with absolute sincerity 
all the spiritual unrest and conflict of his life, his 
passionate love of truth, and intense longing for 
reality. His few short lyrics are almost perfect in 
form and matter, but, as an artist in words, his best 
gift was perhaps his undeniable humour, which is j 
of a rare and indeed exceptional quality. But | 
his true significance is that pointed out with sure 
insight by Lowell : ‘We have a foreboding that 
Clough, imperfect as he was in many respects, and 
dying before he had subdued his sensitive tem- 
erament to the sterner requirements of his art, >^dll 
e thought a hundred years hence to have been the 
truest expression in verse of the moral and intel- 
lectual tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards I 
settled convictions, of the period in which he lived.’ 

Clough is the subject of Matthew Arnold’s elegy 
Thyrsis, one of the finest tributes of passionate 
admiration to the dead in the English language, 
almost worthy indeed to be compared with the 
Lycidas of Milton, the Adonais of Shelley, and the • 
In Memoriam of Tennyson. No truer words have 
been spoken of Clough than these : 

The music of his rustic flute 
Kept not for long its happy country tone ; 

Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 
Of men conteiition-tost, of men who groan, 

Which tasked his pipe too sore, and tired his throat. 

See Samuel Waddington’s Monograph (1882), and a 
study by J. I. Osborne (1920). Clough’s Boeum were 
published in 1862, with a memoir by F. T. Palgrave; 
edited in 1910 by H. S. Milford, and in 1913 with an in- 
troduction by C. Whibley ; his Poems and Prose Remains^ 
edited by his wife, with an admirable short memoir, in 
2 vols. in 1869. 

Clove Bark, a name vaguely used for vaiious 
aromatic drugs, some belonging to the clove, 
others to the cinnamon alliance. To the former 
class belongs the bark of Eugenia caryophyllata 
(see Cloves) ; to the latter, the Culilawan (q.v.). 

Clovelly, a coast village of north Devon, 
11 miles WSW. of Bideford. From its rude little 
pier it climbs 400 feet upwards in a steep narrow 
combe, white house rising over white house, and 
aH n^tling in flowers and greenery. Dickens 
describes it in A Message from the Secu 

OlovcFf or Trefoil {TrifoUmn), a genus of 
Le^miooeje oontadolog a great number of species, 
natives chiefly of temperate climates, abounding 


most of all in Europe, and some of them very im- 
portant in agriculture as affording pasturage and 
fodder for live-stock. The name clover is popularl^^ 
extended to a number of plants not included in the 
genus, but somewhat closely allied. See Medick 
and Melilot. The true clovers ( Trifolium ) have 
herbaceous, not twining, stems ; roundish heads or 
oblong spikes of small flowers ; the corolla remain- 
ing in a withered state till the ripening of the 
seed ; the pod enclosed in the calyx and containing 
from one to four or occasionally up to six seeds. 
Twenty species are native to Britain, and several 
others are^orth American. — The most important to 
the farmer is Red Clover [Trifoliumpratense), which 
is common in natural pastures and meadows through- 
out Europe. Red Clover is widely cultivated, as 
yielding a very large crop of palatable and nutritious 
forage, and as being adaptable to vaiying soil and 
climatic conditions. Two varieties are known in 
commerce, ‘ Ordinaiy ’ or ‘ Broad Red,’ which is 
generally biennial in habit and early flowering; 
and ‘ Cowgrass ’ or ‘ Perennial Red Clover ’ ( Trifo- 
Hum pratense perenne\ which is generally of longer 
duration, later flowering, hardier, and more drought- 
resisting. This plant was formerly reputed very 
noisome to witches, and knights and peasants wore 
a leaf of it as a potent charm against their arts 
Zigzag Clover (T. medium) is sometimes mistaken 
for Red Clover, as the flowers are of similar colour. 
The stem, however, is bent in a zigzag manner at 
every node ; the leaflets are narrower than in Red 
Clover, and the flowers are less densely crowded in 
the head. This plant is of little agricultural value. 



A, White Clover {Trifolium r^ens'S, 

B, Red Clover {Tnfohum pratense). 


and its seed is not met with in commerce.— White 
or Dutch Clover is also a common native of Britain 
and of most parts of Europe and Norih America. 
The flowers are white or pinkish, borne on long 
flower-stalks which spring fiom the procumbent 
stem. White Clover is a valuable pasture plant, 
mop particularly for the poorer clashes of land. 
It is far less valuable for nay than either of the 
other species generally cultivated. Two varieties 
are recognised, viz. (1) Wild White, and (2) Culti- 
vated White. The foi-mer is of smaller giowth, but 
much hardier and more lasting. — Alsike Clover 
( r. hyhridum) is a perennial species introduced into 
England from Sweden in 1834, and has proved a 
valuable forage plant. While the yield is not equal 
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to that of the red species, it is hardier than the 
latter, and better suited to cold clay soils. Under 
suitable conditions it lasts up to four or five years. 
The flowers are white or pink. — Crimson or Italian 
Clover, frequently spoken of as ‘Trifolium’ {T. in- 
carnatum)^ is an annual species with hairy, eiect 
stems and rich crimson flowers. The species is ten* 
der, and cannot be grown successfully in the northern 
pait of Britain. It is generally grown as a catch- 
crop, being sown on the stubbles in autumn, and fed 
off in time for another crop to be planted the follow- 
ing spring. A variety ( T. MoUn&ri) known as Mol- 
inei’s Clover is native to Cornwall, and has shorter 
stems and pale, almost white, flowers. — Alexandrian 
or Egyptian Clover or Beersem (T. Alexandrinwn), 
a native of Egypt, is an annual, and is universally 
cultivated in its native country, wheie it is the 
principal fodder for cattle. It has oval heads of 
pale-yellow or whitish flowers.— Three small annual 
yellow species, which are generally confused with 
each other, and sometimes also witn Black Medick 
( Medtcago lupulina ), occur in Britain, and aie some- 
times sown on poor and dry land, although their 
produce is very scanty. These are Yellow Suckling 
[T. minus). Slender Trefoil [T, filiforme), and Hop 
Clover or Hop Trefoil {T. procumhens), — None of the 
stiictly native North American species have been 
much utilised as forage plants. 

Clovers began to be widely introduced into field 
culture in Biitain about two hundred years ago. 
They are now almost universally grown, either 
singly or in mixture with cultivated grasses in 
alternation with grain and root crops. Ked Clover 
is frequently grown alone, while the other species 
moie commonly form only mrt of the ‘ seeds ’ mix- 
tui e. The varieties of Red Clover are the most valu- 
able, but they require to be grown on fairly rich soils. 
Even on the latter frequent recurrence of the crop 
leads to ‘clover-sickness’ and the failure of the 
crop. Land should be thoroughly cleaned before 
the crop is sown ; hence it usually follows the fallow 
or loot-crop in rotation. It is almost invariably 
sown under a cereal ‘nurse-crop,’ although it may 
also be sown after harvest, at all events in the 
waimer districts. Clovers, like other leguminous 

E lants, play a very important pait in farm economy 
y lestoiing fertility. Their roots under normally 
suitable conditions develop nodules containing 
bacteria {Bacterium radieicola) which live in a 
condition of symbiosis with the plant, supplying it 
with nitrogenous substances derived from atmos- 
heric nitrogen. Clovers, in the presence of these 
acteria, which are present in most cultivated soils, 
are thus independent of nitrogenous manurial sub- 
stances in the soil. 

The caterpillars of a number of species of moth 
feed on the leaves of [different kinds of clover ; but 
the insects most injurious to the crop are weevils 
of the genera Apion and Sitones. See Clover- 
WEEViL and Weevil. 

Clover-weevil, a small black beetle of the 
genus Apion, which in larval and adult state infests 
clover ahd other leguminous plants. See Weevil. 

Cloves (Lat. clavus, ‘a nail’) are the flower- 
buds of the Clove-tree {Eu,genia caryophyllata). 
The genus to which this tree belongs is of the 
natural oi'der Myrtaceae; the tree is from 15 to 
40 feet high, with a beautiful pyramidal head. 
The leaves are large, ovate-oblong, acuminated at 
each end, evergreen ; the flowers are small, but> 
produced in great profusion in cymes. Leaves, 
flowers, and bark have an aromatic odour. The 
ripe fruit resembles an olive in shape, but is not 
quite so large ; it is of a dark-red colour ; it some- 
fimes appears in commerce in a dried state, under 
the curious name of Mother Cloves ; it has an odour 
and flavour similar to cloves, but much weaker ; 


the broken fruit-stalks are sometimes also used for 
the same purposes as cloves ; but the flower-buds 
themselves are the principal product of the tree. 
They are gathered, and are dried by exposure to the 
smoke of wood fires, and afterwards to the rays 
of the sun, or by the latter alone. When first 
gathered they are bright red, but become of a deep- 
brown coloui. The unexpanded corolla foims a 
little round head at the end of the calyx tube, 



which is about half an inch long, and thus the 
appearance is not unlike that of a little nail, 
whence the name. The clove-tree is a native of 
the Moluccas, and the Amboyna cloves weie long 
esteemed the best ; but the tree has been culti- 
vated in Java, Sumatra, Reunion, Mauritius, 
Guiana, and the West Indies, and three-fourths 
of the entire crop of the world are now pioduced 
by Pemba alone, Zanzibar contributing most of 
the rest. The Butch, in older to secure a monopolj’- 
and keep up the price, destroyed the trees in the 
other Molucca Islands in the 17th century, and 
confined the cultivation of them to Amboyna. 
In 1770 the French succeeded in introducing the 
plant into Reunion. Before the discovery of the 
Spice Islands Eastern merchants brought them 
from Aiabia, Persia, and Egy]>t to the harbours of 
the Mediterranean, from which the Venetians and 
Genoese diffused them over Em ope. 

The Wild Clove-tree of the West Indies is 
Pimenta acris. 

The properties of cloves depend chiefly on an 
essential oil, Oil of Cloves, which forms one-fifth 
or one-sixth of their whole weight. They aie used 
for flavouring dessert dishes and articles of con- 
fectionery, also for driving moths from clothing, 
furs, &c., by placing them in the boxes or drawers 
with the clotliing. They are also reputed to 
possess febrifuge pioperties. They have a hot 
tsiste and a characteristic odour. The oil of cloves 
is obtained by repeatedly distilling cloves with 
water, when two oils pass over, one of which is 
lighter and the other is heavier than water. The 
o3 has a hot acrid taste, is of a light yellow when 
pure, and brown red when not so carefully pre- 
pared. It has a well-known odour, and is soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and the fixed oils. It is useful in 
medicine to check nausea and griping, caused by 
the administration of purgatives, and has consider- 
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able reputation as a cure for toothache. It is also 
employed in the scenting of soap, and by the 
distiller. Tincture of Cloves is obtained by treating 
cloves with alcohol for several days, and then 
straining, or by a solution of the oil of cloves in 
spirits of wine. It is added, in medicine, to 
stomachic, tonic, and purgative mixtures. Cloves 
are adulterated by adding to the fresh spice more 
or less of the buds fi-om which the oil has been dis- 
tilled, and w^hich are thereby rendered practically 
ivorthless. The exhausted buds are made to 
appear fresh by nibbing them between the hands 
moistened with sweet oil, or otherwise varnishing 
them with a thin coating of oil. 

Clovis ( old Ger. Chlodmg, modern Ger. Ludwig, 
Fr. Louis), king of the Franks, was of the Mero- 
vingian race, and was born 4=65 A.D. By the death 
of his father, Childeric (4:81), he became king of 
the Salian Franks, whose capital was Tournai. 
His first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallo- Romans under Syagrius, near Soissons. He 
then took possession of the whole country between 
the Somme and the Loire, and established himself 
in Soissons. In 493 he married Clotilda, daughter 
of a Burgundian prince. His wife was a Christian, 
and earnestly desired the conversion of her husband. 
In a great battle with the Alemanni near Cologne, 
Clovis was hard pressed, and as a last resource 
invoked the god of Clotilda, offering to become a 
Christian on condition of obtaining the victory. 
The Alemanni were routed, and on Christmas Day 
of the same year Clovis and several thousands of 
his soldiers were baptised by Remigius, Bishop of 
Rheims. Most of the Western Christian princes 
were Arians, but Clovis was strictN orthodox, and, | 
in consequence, was saluted by Pope Anastasius I 
as the ‘Most Christian King.’ In 507, love of 
conquest concurring with* zeal for the orthodox 
faith, Clovis marched to the south-west of Gaul 
against the heretic Visigoth, Alaric II., whom he 
defeated and slew at VougU, near Poitiers, taking 
possession of the whole country as far as Bordeaux 
and Toulouse ; but he was checked at Arles in 507, 
by Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths. Clovis now 
took up his residence in Paris, where he died in 
511. His great aim was the subjugation of all 
the Frankish princes, and the union of the whole 
Frankish people into a single poAverful kingdom. — 
Clovis II., son of Dagoberi, reigned over the 
Franks from 638 to 656. 

Clowes, William, an Elizabethan surgeon of 
distinction, was bom about 1540, became surgeon 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, served with Leicester 
in the Low Countries, and also on board the fleet 
that defeated the Spanish Armada. He became 
surgeon to the queen, and after a prosperous 
practice in London retired to a country house in 
Essex, where he died in 1604. He wrote five books 
in clear and vigorous English, of which two long 
continued popular : A Prooved Practise for all 
Young Chirurgians (1591), and A Treatise on 
the Struma (1602). 

Clown. See Fools, Pantomime. 

Cloyne, an ancient episcopal town of County 
Cork, 15 miles ESE. of Cork. The cathedral wa^ 
founded in the 6th centuiy by St Colman ; opposite 
is a finely preserved round tower over 90 feet high. 
About 1430 the see was united to that of Cork, 
serrated in 1678, and reunited in 1835 ; the town 
still gives its name to a Roman Catholic diocese. 
Berkeley was Bishop of Cloyne (1734-53). Pop. 

Clulllling^ in cabbages, turnips, and other 
pl^t© of the genus Brasmea, a diseased growth of 
tuberouto esjcreecences in the upper part of the 
stem, caused by the larvse 
of the Gabi>age*'fly and of other insects, by 


which the vigorous growth of the plant is pre- 
vented, and crops are often much injurec' It is 
common for gardeners to cut away these excres- 
cences, with their contained larvse, in planting out 
young cabbages, &c. ; and where they are not so 
numeions that the injury done by the knife is 
necessarily great, this plan succeeds very well. 
Dressings of gas-lime applied to the soil some time 
before planting is the best preventive of this evil ; 
but change or crop, when practicable, is of all 
things the most commendable. Clubbing is some- 
times confounded with Anbury (q.v.), from which 
it is quite distinct. 

Club-foot (Lat. talipes) is a distortion of the 
foot primarily due to shortening occurring in one or 
other of the groups of muscles which carry out its 
intricate movements; subsequently, this error in 
the muscular activity becomes *^aggravated by 
shortening of the ligaments which bind the bones 
together, and ultimately the shape of the bones 
themselves becomes altered so as to constitute a 
very serious deformity, difficult to correct. In the 
majority of cases the condition is congenital, and at 
the time of birth it is usually only the muscular 
structures that are affected. Thus it is of great 
importance to recognise its presence early in life ; 
for until the ligaments and hones become altered 
in shape, it may be remedied by very simple means, 
snch as manipulation and electric stimulation of the 
affected groups of muscles. If these simple meas- 
ures appear ineffectual, lecourse must be had to 
the division of the tendons (tenotomy), by which 
the shortened muscles are attached to the bones of 
the foot. The foot thus freed from the cause of the 
distortion, should be placed at rest in good position 
within an immovable apparatus, such as a plaster 
of Paris case, until healing of the tendons has 
occurred. The weakened parts should then be 
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Club-feet ; 

A, Talipes equinus ; B, Talipes varas. 


exercised by suitable manipulations which restore 
their strength- In very bad cases it may be 
necessary to remove portions of tbe distorted bones 
and thus restore the natural shape of the foot. 

These affections are veiy markedly hereditary, 
and they are in all probability due to disordered 
function in the nerves leading to the affected 
muscles, or in the brain or spinal cord, in which 
these nerves have their orimn. Four chief varieties 
of club-foot are recognised by surgeons : (1) Talipes 
eguimts (fi^. A), in which the heel is drawn up, 
and the patient walks on the under surfaces of the 
toes ; ( 2 ) Talipes calcamus, in which the reverse 
condition is present, and the patient walks on the 
heel only ; (3) Talipes varus (fig. B), in which the 
patient walks on the outer border of the foot ; and 
(4) Talipes valgus, where the inner ed^ of the 
sole alone touches the ground. See DEFORM- 
ITIES. 

Club-moss. See Lycopodiacile. 
Club-rusb. See Soirpus. 
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Clubs* The word dub is from the same root 
S.S clump ; and its secondary meaning of ‘ a collec- 
tion of persons ’ is illustrated by * a chmp of 
trees.’ As specially applied to a select association 
meeting for social intercourse, it dates from the 
27th century, and the use has since been extended 
to other bodies having a common object, such as 
literature, science, amusements, politics, or the 
furtherance of material interests. The practice of 
some kind of club-life is almost universal, and can 
be traced in the earliest civilisations. Travellers 
in Africa, the Pacific, and elsewhere constantly 
speak of a kind of club-house where the men meet 
for gossip, recreation, or tribal business. Vacancies 
in the public tables among the Spartans were filled 
up by ballot, and Aristotle refers to members of 
the same locality in Greece as clubbing for merry- 
making. Many such associations both in Greece 
and Rome were, however, really secret societies 
for the cultivation of religious mysteries; others 
were more of the nature of Guilds (q.v.). But 
there are records of social clubs more closely allied 
to the modern form, and Cicero tells of his pleasure 
in frequenting such gatherings. We also heai* of 
a club of old soldiers belonging to the armies of 
Augustus, and another among the officers of an 
African legion. Women had their sociable collegia. 

In England the history of clubs dates from the 
Court de Bone Compaignie mentioned by Occleve 
in the early part of tne 15th century. Nearly two 
hundred years later the symposia originated by 
Raleigh made the Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street 
famous, while Ben Jonson is said to have founded 
a similar gathering at the Devil Tavern. The 
Apollo is connected with Jonson’s Leges Oon- 
viviales. The Rota (1659) the clubs of the 
Restoration were mainly political. The members 
of the Calves’ Head Club (q.v.) were supposed to 
ridicule the memory of Charles I. The portraits of 
the members of the Kit Kat Club (1700) are stfil 
preserved. Addison, Steele, and the essayists of 
the Spectator and Tatler class have made us familiar 
with the coffee-house and tavern clubs of their 
time. The Royal Society Club (1743) is the 
earliest of the many dining-clubs associated with 
the learned societies. To Reynolds is due the 
institution of the still existing Literary Club (1762), 
which numbered so many distinguished members, 
among them Dr Johnson, who established the Ivy 
Lane and other clubs of a less formal character. 
Good fellowship and conversation were the leading 
features of these societies. 

The present type of English club is quite different 
from the earlier bodies bearing the same name. It 
arose about the commencement of the 19th cen- 
tury, and is characterised by dining and other 
arrangements whereby members seek to preserve 
their independence while sharing in the benefits to 
which their united subscriptions contribute. The 
modern club-house is generally a spacious and 
handsome building, with dining, smoking, billiard, 
newspaper, writing, and drawing rooms, &c. Some 
possess libraries, the most extensive being that of 
the Athenseum, which owns one of the choicest 
collections of books of reference in London, The 
Garrick is famous for its theatrical, and the 
United Service for its naval knd military, pictures. 
Portraits of eminent members are to be found on 
the walls of many club-houses. Clubs are usually 
managed by a changing committee, who submit 
their accounts and report to an annual meeting. 
Some are proprietary — ^i.e. owned by an individual, 
or by a small company. The number of members 
is generally limited. They are either elected by 
a ballot of the whole club, a certain proportion of 
black-balls or contrary votes excluding, or by the 
committee, who sometimes choose all or a select 
number. The revenue is derived from an entrance 


fee and annual subscription paid by each member, 
and from the sale of provisions, &c., consumed in 
the house Most clubs have a dining-room to 
which strangeis may be invited ; in others a select 
number of honoraiy" meinbeis axe admitted. Many 
clubs provide bedroom accommodation for membexs. 
Moderate card-playing is allowed, but games of 
chance are invariably forbidden in good English 
clubs. There are clubs for ladies alone, and some 
to which ladies are admitted on equal terms with 
gentlemen. In others ladies are alloAved as guests. 
Speaking generally, the former exclusiveness of 
club-life is becoming relaxed, even in the old ei 
clubs; facilities foi the entertainment of fiiends, 
sometimes ladies, are becoming more general. 

It is difficult to say where the club proper ends 
and the mere dunking saloon commences; many 
of the infeiior class of clubs which have grown so 
numerous of late yeais fall in the latter class. 
Partly in consequence of this difficulty, tlio 
Licensing Acts (1910 and 1921) provide strictly 
for the registration and licensing of all clubs, 
and for the withdrawal of such license on pi'oof 
of any club being misconducted (see Licensing 
Laws). Within recent years many night clubs 
have been established, where dancing and other 
entertainments are carried on and ladies admitted. 
Some of these are reputable. The police super- 
vision of clubs in Great Britain is nominal, but on 
the European continent all clubs aie under a much 
more rigid legal controL 

The best oiganised and finest clubs in the world 
are in London, where there are over a hundred of a 
high class. County clubs are to be found in all 
English provincial towus. At Edinburgh the New 
Club (1787), and in Dublin the Kildare Street 
(1790), are equal to the best metropolitan clubs. 
The English in India and the colonies possess 
luxurious club-houses in which bedrooms for tem- 
porary visitors are a convenience. 

Well-appointed clubs in the English style have 
been established in all the leading cities of the 
United States. Among the best in New York aie 
the Lotos (1870), Union League (1863), Century, 
Manhattan, Union, Knickerbocker, and University. 
Gambling, and the giving of dramatic and musical 
entertainments, and exhibitions of pictures are 
special features of club-life on the Eux'opean con- 
tinent. The Jockey Club (1833) and the Union 
Ajrtistique ‘Cercle des Mirlitons’ (1863) at Paris 
are representative examples. The political asso- 
ciations formed in Paris at the time of the fiist 
revolution exercised considerable influence on public 
affairs. In 1848 similar bodies in Gei-many and 
Austria were suppressed by oi’der of the police. 
‘Club* is frequently used as an equivalent to 
society, as in benefit societies, Alpine Club, 
Book-club (q.v.), and cricket, cycling, yachting, 
boating, and racing clubs. 

See Ned Ward, Secret History of Clubs of all 
Descriptions (1709); Ward, Account of oU the most 
MemarkaJble Clubs and Societies in London and Westmiii~ 
ster (1750); C. Marsh, The Clubs of London^ with A ym- 
dotes of their MernJbers (2 vols. 1832) ; The London Gluhs 
(1853); J. Timbs, Club-life in London (2 vols. 1866); 
J. Strang, Clasgow and its Clubs (1857); W. Arnold, 
The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks (1871); A. F. Leach, 
Onib Cases (1879) ; Ivey, Clubs of the World (1880) ; Sir 
P. G. Egei^on, GrilMon^s Club (1880) ; 0. J. Barrett, 
Bam Elms and Kitcat Club (1884) ; L. Fagan, The Beform 
Club (4to, 1887); F. G. Waugh, Athenceum Club and %ts 
Associations (1890), and Members of the Athenceum Club 
(1890) ; A. j^urke, Histo^'y of Whitds (2 vols. 1892) ; 
Hon. Mrs Anstruther, ‘Ladies’ Clubs’ in Nineteenth 
Century (1899); A F. Baillie, The Oriental Club 
(1901); P. litzgerald, The Garrick Club (1904); 
Major Griffiths, Clubs and Clubmen (1907); E. Clunet, 
Les Associations (1909, Ac.); R. Neville, London Clubs 
(1911) ; Wertheimer’s Law relating to Clubs, rev. A. W. 
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Chaster (1913); H. T. Witt, Club Accounts (1913) ; 

F, W. Pixley, Oluhs and their Management (1914); Sir 
A. (ieikie, Annals of the Royal Society Club ( 1917 ) ; G. A. 

F. Rogers, Arts Club (1920); E. C. Austen-Leigh, List of 
English Clubs [annual]. 

Clugny^ or Cltjni. See Cltjny. 

Cluj, the Rumanian name of Klausenburg (q.v.) 
or IColoxsvdr. 

Clumber, a seat of the Duke of Newcastle 
3 miles SE of Worksop. It has given name to 
a breed of Spaniels (q.v.). 

Clunes, a gold-mining township of Victoria, 
119 miles NW. of Melbourne ; pop. 1800. 

Cluny, or Clugny, an industrial town in the 
French department of Sa6ne-et- Loire, on the 
Grosne, 16 miles NW. of MS.con by rail ; pop. 
3000. The famous Benedictine aboey, founded 
here in 910 by the Duke of Aquitaine, had two 
centuries later attained a degree of splendour and 
influence unrivalled by any similar institution of 
the middle ages; at its height, Cluny stood 
second to Rome alone as a chief centre of the 
Clnistian Avorld. It was the asylum of kings, the 
training-school of popes ; its abbot took rank above 
all others, issued his own coinage, and was a power 
in the political world ; it was enormously wealthy, 
and covered Europe with its affiliated foundations. 
Two hundred^ priors of suboidinate houses as- 
sembled here in the 12th century, and in the 16th 
century there were said to be over 2000 religious 
houses that were offshoots of or connected with the 
abbey in France, Italy, Spain, England, Germany, 
and Poland ; although the alphabetical list of 
Cluniac foundations in the 16th century, at the 
end of the Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, represents only 
S26. In England the extension of the order dates 
from the Conquest; William and his successors 
were devoted to Cluny, and numerous foundations 
were shortly established, of which the priory of 
Lewes ( 1077 ) became the chief. At their ultimate 
suppression in 1539 these numbered 35, exclusive 
of such Scottish foundations as Paisley and Cross- 
raguel. In the 16th century the conventual 
buildings at Cluny covered upwards of 25 acres. 
The grand basilica or abbey church, commenced by 
St Hugh, the eighth abbot, in 1089, and dedicated 
by Pope Innocent II. in 1131, was, until the con- 
struction of St Peter’s at Rome, the largest church 
in Chiistendom. Of this magnificent and imposing 
pile one tower and part of the transept alone 
remain; the site of the nave is traversed by a 
road. The abbey, over which cardinal-ministers and 
princes of the blood had once ruled as commendator- 
abbots (see Commendam), had outlived both its 
utility and its importance ; it was no longer a great 
seat of learning, and its 300 monks had dwindled to 
40, when in 1790 the order to whom Pope Urban II. 
had said, ‘Ye are the light of the world,’ was 
finalljr suppressed. Its library was the richest and 
most important in France, and its archives are of 
the greatest value for monastic history and for the 
history of the early Norman kings of England. In 
1562 the Huguenots sacked the g^bey and scattered 
its records ; but most of this literary treasure was 
afterwards wondei-fully recovered. Many records 
were burned along with religious books by the mob 
in 1793, and the library was again scattered ; it 
was generally supposed that nothing had survived, 
but in 1829 no fewer than 225 folio and quarto 
volumes of charters and MSS. were discovered in 
the •^wn-hall, of which many are preserved in the 
Bibliothbque Nationals, Paris, and some have 
found their way to the British Museum. 

For those rdlatuig to England, see Sir G. Duckett’s 
of Chmi (1886), Charters and Records 
11888), and V^si^ions UhofjyWs^C^neral (1893). 


See also works by Pignot, the historian of the order, 
Lorain, Penjon, Cucherat, and Ohamply ; and L. M. Smith, 
Early History of the Monastery of Cluny (1921). The 
ancient palace in Paris of the abbots became in 1833 a 
museum of antiquities. 

Clupeidse. See Herring, Sardine, Sprat 
Clll'sia* a genus of tropical trees and shrubs 
of the Older Clusiaceae or Guttiferse (q.v.), some 
of which are commonly called Balsam trees, from 
their resinous or balsamic products. They are 
very often epiphytes^ growing on larger trees, 
but also take root in the ground. C. rosea, a 
native of the West Indies and tropical America, 
yields a resin, which is used as an external applica- 
tion in veterinary medicine, and for covering boats 
instead of pitch. The abundant resin exuding 
from the disc of the flowers of C. insignis, the 
Wax-flower of Demerara, is used to make a gently 
stimulating and soothing plaster. The name was 
given in honour of the botanist Clusius. 

Cliisium. See Chiusi. 

ClusiuSy the name by which Charles de L^cluse 
(1526-1609), botanist, is generally known. Bom 
at Arras, he travelled in Spain, England, Hungary, 
&c., and from 1693 was a professor at Leyden. 

Clwyd, a river of Noibh Wales, rises on Craig 
Bronbanog, in Denbighshire, and enters the Iiish 
Sea after an irregular couise of 30 miles. Below 
Ruthin it flows through the fertile Vale of Clwyd, 
24 miles long, and 2 to 7 wide. 

Clyde, a world-famous river and firth of south- 
west Scotland. The river rises as Daei Water at 
an altitude of 1600 feet, and runs 106 miles north- 
ward and north-westward, round Tinto Hill (2335 
feet), and past Lanark, Bothwell, Glasgow, and 
Renfrew, till at Dumbarton it merges in the flith. 
Its drainage area is estimated by Sir John Hawk- 
shaw at 1481 sq. m., of which 111 belong to the 
South, North, and Rotten Calders, 127 to the 
Kelvin, 200 to the Black and White Carts, and 
305 to the Leven and Loch Lomond. Tributaries 
higher up are Powtrail Water, Little Clydes Burn, 
Douglas Water, Medwyn Water, Mouse Watei 
with its degp gorge through the Cartland Crags, 
and, near Hamilton, the Avon. Of these, Little 
Clydes Burn, rising close to head-streams of the 
Tweed and the Annan, is often wrongly legarded 
as the Clyde’s true source. In the four miles of its 
course near Lanark the river descends from 560 to 
200 feet, and forms the four celebrated Falls of 
Clyde — Bonnington, Coira, Dundaff, and Stone- 
byres Linns, of which the finest, Corra, makes a 
triple leap of 84 feet. Above the falls the Clyde 
is a beautiful pure trout-stream, traversing pastoral 
uplands ; below, it fiows through a rich fertile valley, 
here broadening out into plain, there pent between 
bold wooded hanks. But its waters Ibecome moie 
and more sluggish, begrimed, and polluted the 
nearer they get to Glasgow, where expeiiments 
made with floats in 1857-58 showed that the sewage 
sometimes took a whole week to travel only 
miles. Since 1765 upwards of ten millions sterling 
has been expended on rectifying and deepening 
the channel fiom Glasgow to Dumbarton, about 
90,001), 000 cubic yaids of materials having been 
lifted by steam-dredgers during 1844-1913. The 
result has been that whereas a hundred years 
ago there was a depth at low-water of 15 inches, 
now they have at Glasgow 27 feet at low-water 
(spring-tides) ; then even lighters could not pass 
to and from Glasgow except at time of floods or at 
high-water in sprmg-tides, and now the Clyde from 
Glasgow downwards is navigable by the largest 
steamers afloat. In 18 12 Henry Bell ( q. v. ) launched 
on the Clyde the first practical steamboat that 
appeared on European waters; and since then 
the river’s shipping and shipbuilding (the latter 
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dating from a little before 1720) have both ^own 
enormously. — The Firth broadens from 1 mile at 
Dumbarton to 37 at Ailsa Craig. It sends off the 
Gareloch, Loch Long, Holy Loch, and the Kyles 
of Bute ; contains the islands of Bute, Arx*an, and 
the two Cumbraes ; is bordered along its ancient 
sea-maigin with an almost continuous fringe of 
seapoits and watering-places ; and is one of the 
world’s chief commercial waterways. 

Clyde, Lord. See Campbell, Sir Colin. | 

Clydebank, an enterprising parliamentary 
(1918) and police biiigh of Dumbartonshii-e, on the 
right bank of the Clyde, 11 miles by rail from 
Glasgow. ^ Up to 1875 it was an entirely agri- 
cultural district, but since the establishment of 
extensive shipbuilding and sewing-machine works 
and docks it has grown enormously. The villages 
of Dalmuir, Kilbowie, and Yoker are incorporated 
with it. Pop. 37,500. 

Clydesdale. See Lanarkshire; and for 
Clydesdale Horses, see Horse. 

Clyster (enema)j a liquid medicine administered 
by the rectum, or lower end of the intestine. It 
is used either for the purpose of procuring evacu- 
ation of the bowels, or of conveying stnnulants 
(brandy, wine, &c.), other medicines, or nourishing 
substances into the system. A nourishing clyster, 
in order to be effective, must be specially prepared 
or digested by means of pepsin, panereatin, or some 
such agent; for the rectum, though it has the 
power of absorbing food already digested, is not 
capable of performing the functions of digestion. 
A nourishing or medicinal clyster must be adminis- 
tered in as small bulk as possible; no more than 
a wine-glassful should be introduced at one time, 
or it will probably be rejected. For the purpose 
of procuring evacuation, on the other hand, as large 
a quantity should be introduced as possible ; sim^e 
warm or cold water may be employed, or in special 
cases, various cathartics may be used in addition, 
such as colocynth, aloes, castor-oil, or turpentine 
made into an emulsion with yolk of egg; and 
sometimes carminatives, to expel air. The intro- 
duction of a teaspoonful of glycerine is often very 
effectual in procuring an action of the bowels when 
other methods fail. Medicinal clysters should only 
be used under medical superintendence. An in- 
jecting syringe, with a flexible tube and a double- 
action valve, is usually employed for the adminis- 
tration of remedies in this way. 

Clytaemiies^tra, in Homeric legend, the wife 
of Agamemnon. See Agamemnon, jEschylus. 

Cnidus, or Gnidos, the chief of the cities of 
the Doric league in Asia Minor, stood on the pro- 
montory of Triopion (now Cape Krio), in Caria, 
and, with its two harbours, was long a wealthy 
and flourishing port. Here, in 394 B.C., a great 
sea-fight took place between the Athenians under 
Conon, and the Spartans under Pisander, in which 
the former were victorious. The city was a princi- 
pal seat of the worship of Aphrodite, who was 
therefore sometimes called the Cnidian goddess. 
One of its many temples contained the famous 
statue in Parian marble of the naked Aphrodite 
by Praxiteles. Some of the marbles excavated in 
1857-58 are in the British Museum. 

Cnossos. See Crete, Minos, Knossos. 

Cuut^ Latinised Canutus, hence Canute, called 
the Great, and by Scandinavian wiiteis the Mighty 
and the Old, king of the English, Danes, and Nor- 
wegians, was born about 994, the son of Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, by his first wife Gunhild, a 
Polish princess. His father died in England in his 
career of conquest (1014), and Cnut was at once 
chosen by his fleet king of England, while his elder 
brother, Harold, succeeded as king of Denmark. 


But the Witan sent for Ethelred to be king, and 
Cnut was soon obliged to flee and leturn to Den- 
mai kjibut not before, with the characteristic cruelty 
of his early life, he had cut off the hands, ears, and 
noses of the English hostages of his father, and put 
them ashore at Sandwich. Next year ( 1015 ) be put 
to sea again with a splendid fleet, and landed on 
the coast of Dorsetshire. He ravaged the country 
far and wide, and by Chiistmas had made himself 
master of Wessex. Early next year he maiched to 
York, and overawed all Northumbria into submis- 
sion. Already he was master of almost all England, 
save the city of London alone, when the death of 
Ethelred and the election as their king by the 
Londoners of his vigorous son Edmund gave a new 
turn to the struggle, which went on fiercely, and 
with varying result. Twice Cnut failed in his 
attempts to capture London. The final struggle 
took place at Assandun (see Ashingdon), when, 
after a desperate battle, the English fled. 
Edmund and Cnut met at the isle of Olney, in 
the Severn, and divided the countiy between 
them — Cnut taking the northein part; Edmund, 
Wessex and the south. The death of Edmund 
in 1016 gave the whole kingdom to the young 
Danish conqueror. His first act Avas to put to 
death some of the more powerful English chiefs, and 
to send the two little sons of Edmund out of the 
kingdom. In 1018 he levied a heavy Danegeld of 
over £80,000, with which he paid off his Danish 
warriors, keeping only the crews of forty ships, 
the nucleus of his ‘hus-carls.’ The kingdom he 
divided into the four earldoms of Meicia, Noith- 
umherland, Wessex, and East Anglia. Fiom this 
time Cnut’s character seems to have become 
completely changed. At once he laid aside his 
ruthless, revengeful temper to become a wise, tem- 
perate, devout, and law-abiding ruler. He strove 
also to govern England according to English 
ideas, restored the equal rights that had pie- 
vailed in Edgar’s time, and gradually leplaced the 
Danish earls with native Englishmen, to whom 
he opened up the highest offices. iEthelnoth be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury ; God wine, Earl 
of Wessex. He himself married Emma, the widow 
of Ethelred. He was liberal to monasteries and 
churches, and reverent to the memory of the native 
saints and martyrs. He made a pilgrimage to 
Home in 1026-27, and his letter sent from Borne to 
his subjects reveals alike the noble simplicity of his 
nature and the high conception he had foimed of 
the duty of a king. The death of Haiold in 1018 
had given him the crown of Denmaik ; the death of 
Olaf in 1030 closed a long struggle, and gave him 
secure possession of Norway. Cnut gave eighteen 
years of peace and order to England. His power 
depended mainly on the greatness of his own per- 
sonality, for at his death his empire at once fell to 
pieces. He died at Shaftesbury, 12th November 
1035, and was buried in the Minster at Winchester. 
The famous stoiy, telling how he rebuked the 
flattery of his courtiers by showing them that the 
advancing waves on the seashore had no regard 
for his Kingship, is given by Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon. By his finst wife, AClfgifu of Northamp- 
ton, lie left two sons, Sweyn and Harold, and 
by his second, Emma of Noimandy, one son, Har- 
dacnut, and a daughter, Gimhild. The crown of 
Norway went to Sweyn. In England Cnut was 
succeeded by Harold. See Oman’s History of 
England before the Norman Conguest (1910) and 
a Life by Larson (1912), 

Coach Dog* See Dalmatian Dog. 

Coaching* One of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in connection with this subject is the 
compararatively short period in which its history 
is comprised. It might veiy reasonably have been 
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thought that the exigencies of commerce, no less Biiminghain Railway. It was not till after George 
than those of private requirements, would, even IV. came to the throne that coaching reached the 
in the earliest times, have demanded a system of zenith of its fame in respect of organisation, pace, 
communication as speedy as possible, and that appointments, and one may, perhaps, say coachman- 
some steps would have been taken to secure the ship as well. The ‘palmy days,’ concerning which 
desired end. Such, however, scarcely appears to so much has been written, began about 1820, and 
have been the case ; and merchants and squires coaching was possibly at its most peifect pitch 
contented themselves with whatever facilities for about 1836. For about four years it enjoyed this 
travel were afforded by the stage- wagon, a cum- repute, and then the downward journey, far more 
brous vehicle drawn at a walk by six, eight, or rapid than the upward one, began; one by one 
more horses. Passing over all earner attempts to coaches weie taken off ; coaching inns became road- 
organise road traffic, we may come to the year side public - houses ; coachmen and guards found 
1669, when the first stage-coach — ^thatfrom Coven- other occupations, or migrated to the woikhouse; 
try — ^was started. Its pace was probably not faster stables weie emptied, and admiration for coaching 
than that of the Oxford coach, which went from gave way to appreciation of raihoad-travelling. 
London to Oxford in two days, at about 3 miles an Of amateur coachmen and coachmanship in the 
Hour, or that of the vehicles which occupied two 18th century comparatively little is known ; but, 
days and a half in compassing the distance between when good roads were the rule instead of the 
London and Dover. In 1700 a week was required exception, ‘ gentleman coaching ’ became a fashion- 
to go from London to York; and two days from able amusement. Mr John Warde, the famous 
London to Salisbury. The first mail-coach was not master of foxhounds, was a renowned whip, to 
put on the road until 1784, when Mr John Palmer, whom were due the thanks of the old coachmen for 
manager of the Bath theatre, and M.P. for Bath, having originated the idea of placing springs under 
overcame strenuous opposition, and induced Mr Pitt the coach-box. The name of Peyton has ever been 
to supersede Allen’s system of postboys, whose connected with the annals of the road ; the Messis 
contract rate of speed was 5 miles an hour, by his Walker, Sir St Vincent Cotton, the Marquis of 
(Palmer’s) plan of carrying the mails by mail-coach. Worcester, Mr Henry Villebois, Mr Maxse, Mr 
The first experiment was made on the 8th of August Jemingham, Mr Sackville Gwynne, Sir Belling- 
1784, on which day Mr Palmer entered government ham Graham, Mr Stevenson, Hon. Fitzroy Stan- 
service as comptroller-general of the Post-office, hope, Hon. T. Kenyon, Colonel Sibthorpe, and Mr 
A coach left London at 8 a.m. and reached Bristol C. Buxton are among the number of those wlio 
at eleven at night. The other coach left Bristol at patronised the road by every means in their power, 
four in the afternoon, arriving in London at eight Others, scarcely less enthusiastic, succeeded them, 
the next morning, the up journey thus taking six- until there were no road -coaches to be driven, 
teen hours, or one hour longer than the down go far as London is concerned, the link between 
journey. The scheme appears to have worked so the past and present was broken in the year 1858, 
well from the beginning, that the municipal when the Brighton ‘ Age,’ under the management 
authorities of the more important towns soon of Clarke, assisted by the Duke of Beaufort and 
petitioned for the adoption o? Mr Palmer’s plan Sir George Wombwell, was given up. The coach, 
m their districts, and in nearly every instance the which was a sort of link between the real coaching 
request was complied with It was part of the period and the modern revival, was at work again, 
new scheme that the mails should be tuned at each for a short time, in 1862. In 1866 Captain Haworth, 
stege, so that they might aU reach London at Captain Lawrie, and a few others started the 
about the same hour; and that the outgomg mail- «oid Times’ to Brighton. At the end of the 
coaches ^ould start at the same tme from the season the confederacy was broken up, and in 1867 
General Post-office. At the oiitset the regulation the Duke of Beaufort, Mr Chandos Pole, and Mr 
pace was 6 miles an hour; but in course of time g, j, Angel took the road, running a coach each 
tins was increased until the coaches were rated at way daily. 

10 miles per hour. somewhat memorable one in 

This acceleration, however, was due to causes the annals of modern coaching, as on 4th November 
other than the judgment and enterprise of Mr the ‘Old Times’ was put on to St Albans, and there- 
Palmer, the skill of coachmen and coach-builders, afterranforlongevery* lawful day ’without a break, 
and the employment of better horses. At the though not always on the same route. In 1888 it 
period above mentioned the bad state of the roads was put upon the Brighton road, and on the 11th 
precluded quick travelling, and although we find July, James Selby (o6. Dec. 1888), its coachman since 
that roads were the subjects of legislation as early 1877, drove from Piccadilly to Brighton and back 
nf days of Macadam and in seven hours fifty minutes, the outward journey 

Tenord that road-travelling was, so to speak, revo- bemg accomplished in three houis fifty minutes 
lutionised. The former returned to Ayrshire from and ten seconds. This performance, however, is 
America in the year 1783, and after studying road- not a ‘record,’ as in 1837 Israel Alexander, a pro- 
making as a science while one of the road commis- fessional on the Biighton road, drove down with 
sxoners in Scotland, came south to Bristol in 1816, Queen Victoria’s first speech in three hours forty 
became surveyor in that district, and was con- minutes. 

suited as te the making of other roads in all parts The new movement was quickly followed up, 
of England, As soon as Macadam’s plans were and in 1867 Mr Chaides Hoare had a coach on the 
earned into effect, good roads took the place of bad road between Beckenham and Seven oaks, which 
ones ; quick travellmg commenced, and paved the after a time made London its starting and retuin- 
way for the pa^y days of coaching, until, in 1836, ing point. Windsor, High Wycoinbe, Virginia 
1 mail-coaches in England, Water, Dorking, Reigate, Guildford, Portsmouth, 

thirty in Ireland, and ten in Scotland. Meantime and Oxford, and Cambridge, all had their coaches 
the st^e^aches had grown in number, travelled during recent times, and the movement was at its 
at a high rate of speed, and necessitated the height in the late ’nineties and the early yeai-s 
oMioyment of a vast amount^ of capital. Among of the present century. With the advent of the 
me proprietors were Chaplin, motor-car there was a partial, but not a total, 

mme, ^Sheri^n, Nelson, and Mountain ; the two collapse ; and just before the commencement of the 
nrst nmea, having the judgment to discern that Great War not only were there half-a-dozen public 
tue rauwaj^ would eventual^ drive coaches off coaches running in and out of London, hut there 
me road, threw m their lot with the London and had recently been a marked increase in the number 
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of piivate coaches. Some eight or ten years pre- 
viously — about the year 1905 — it had looked as if 
four-in-hand drhdng was going out of fashion 
altogether. Only one or two coaches were strug- 
gling against the new order of things, and the 
number of coaches at the meets of the two driving 
clu])S was being giadually diminished. But as the 
moLor-car became more generally understood, the 
diiving people took heart of grace, and began to 
lebiiin to their old love. The principal cause of 
the decline in four-in-hand driving had been the 
fact that the horses which were being actually 
driven when the first motor-cars appeared were 
frightened of the new traffic, and when one of a 
coach team tried to bolt the conseq[uences were 
often unpleasant, even when accident was averted. 
But as a new generation of horses, accustomed to 
motor-cars from foalhood, began to be used, this 
difficulty disappeared, and four-in-hand driving 
became, to a great extent, once more popular. 

Tlie American whip, Mr A. G. Vanderbilt, put 
a pair of coaches, one running either way, on the 
Brighton road in 1908 ; and in the same year the 
first of the series of international horse shows was 
inaugurated at Olympia, and prizes were given for 
four-in-haiid teams, while a year or two later the 
first Marathon drive from Hampton Court into the 
Olympia show ring took place. This Marathon 
drive for road coaches was from the veiy fiist a gieat 
success. It was followed shortly afterwards by the 
‘Field’ Cup, or Coaching Coiinthian, a drive for 
amateurs, which began at Olympia, and took the 
coaches through a part of Richmond Paik, and 
thence to Ranelagh, where the teams were looked 
over by the judges, and rested for a time. After- 
wards they were sent back to Olympia, and judged 
finally in the ring at the evening session. The full 
distance of this drive was at first seventeen miles, 
but it was afterwards curtailed by three or four 
miles. No change of horses was allowed. Another 
Marathon drive has taken place in connection 
with the Richmond show. In this case there is 
a class for road coaches, and another for private 
drags, and the two start together from the magazine 
in Hyde Park, and are driven to the show-ground 
at Richmond, where the road coaches are drawn up 
on one side, and the private drags on the other, 
for the judges to inspect. The popularity of these 
drives is q^uite phenomenal, and has been so since 
their commencement. All along the route the 
crowd turn out in thousands, and from Hammer- 
smith Bridge to Olympia the teams have to wend 
,their way through a lane of people on either side, 
all other traffic bein" stopped for the moment by 
the metropolitan police. 

The shows which have been mentioned have also 
held competitions for members of the Coaching 
Club, and these caused an extraordinary increase 
in the quality of the horses driven by members of 
this club. 

The meets of tlie Four-in- Hand Driving Club and 
the Coaching Club are justly regarded as among 
the sights of the season. The former is the more 
exclusive as well as the elder, having been estab- 
lished in 1856, chiefly at the suggestion of Mr W. 
Morritt. The club could not entertain one quarter 
of the applications for membership, so in 1870 the 
Coaching Club was established, and has been 
gradually increasing in size. For the first driving 
club of which we have any account we must go 
back to the year 1807, the date of the establishment 
of the Bensington Driving Club— the B.D.C. it was 
generally known as, and commonly called the 
‘ Benson —which was limited to twenty-five mem- 
bers. For the first sixteen years of the cluh’s 
existence its members used to drive down two 
days in the season to Bensington, near Wal- 
liijgfoid, and tmce to Bedfont, near Staines; but 


in 1823 the Bensington gatherings weie given 
up. A second club was founded in 1808 by Mr 
Charles Buxton, The new association was called 
the Four-hoise Club, and landaus were used instead 
of coaches ; but it was sometimes, though wrongly, 
designated as the Whip Club, and the Foiir-in-haiul 
Club. The Four-horse Club was bioken up in 1820, 
was revi\ ed in 1822, but became extinct altogether 
about 1829. The B.D.C. was then the only body of 
the kind until 1838, when Lord Chesterfield estab- 
lished the Richmond Driving Club, the membeis 
of which, after meeting at Chesterfield House, 
drove to Richmond to dinner. This club, liowevei, 
came to an end aftei nine oi ten years ; and in 1852 
the B.D.C. was broken up. From that time there 
was no driving club until the present Four-in-hand 
Driving Club was founded as already mentioned. 
Coaches are sometimes put on in tne provinces. 
The motor-car can hai dly be accounted a rival of 
the four-in-hand. 

See the Duke of Beaufort’s Driving (Badminton 
series, 1888 ) ; W. Outram Tristram’s Coaching Days 
and Coaching Ways (1888; new ed. 1903); Fairman 
Rogers’s Manual of Coaching (N.Y. 1900) ; a series of 
works on the great coaching roads by C. G. Harper; 
the works of ‘Nimrod’ (0. J. Apperley, q.v.); the New 
Book of the Horsey by Charles Richardson ; and the article 
in this work on Carriage. 

Coach-whip. See Whip-snake. 

Coagulation, the amorphous solidification of 
a liquid, or part of a liquid, as when the casein 
of milk is solidified by rennet in making Cheese 
(q.v.), or the white of an egg by boiling. The 
process varies in various substances. Albumen, or 
the white of an egg, coagulates at a temperature of 
160® F. Milk is coagulated or curdled by the action 
of rennet or by acids. The fibrin in the blood, 
chyle, and lymph of animals is coagulated by the 
separation of these fluids from the living body. See 
Blood. 

Coahuila, a state of Mexico, separated from 
Texas by the Rio Grande, has an area of 64,000 
sq. in., paitly mountainous, and forming in the 
west a pait of the inland drainage basin of the 
Bolsdn de Mapimi. The climate is healthy, al- 
though extremes of heat aud cold are usual. The 
state is rich in minerals, especially silver. Coal, 
not of very good quality, is found. It is plenti- 
ful, however, as nowhere else in Mexico. Other 
minerals are lead, copper, iron, and petroleum. 
It has valuable pasturage, and in many parts a 
most fertile soil ; but no distiict of Mexico was so 
slow in being developed. Railway construction, 
however, prepaied the way for a change. Great 
aieas of the Bolsdn de Mapimi in Coahuila and 
the neighbouiing state of Dui'ango have been le- 
claimed by inigation from the Nazas and other 
rivers, and the region has become the chief cotton - 
producing district of Mexico. A lar^e number of 
cotton-factories and flour-mills are in operation. 
Pop. 400,000. Capital, Saltillo (q.v.). 

Coaita. See Spider-monkey. 

Coal, in the sense of a niece of glowing fnel 
(and hence a piece of fuel, whether dead or alive), 
is a woid common to all the Germanic languages 
(Old English col^ Icel. Jcol^ Ger. kohle). The dif- 
ferent sorts of fuel are distinguished by prefixes, as 
charcoal, ^e^coal ; but in England, o^ying to the 
absorbing importance of minei*al or pit coal, the 
word coal atone has come to be used in this 
special signification (Ger. steinlcohlen, Fr. charhon 
cte terre). 

Coal is one of the most important of all locks ; 
it consists chiefly of carbon, and is universally 
regarded as of vegetable origin. Its geological 
relations are noticed in the ai*ticle Carboniferous 
System. It occurs in layers or beds, and is always 
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of a black or blackish-brown colour. Some of the 
vaiieties have a vei*y considerable degree of vitreous 
or resinous lustre, while others are destitute of 
lustre ; some have a shell-like fracture, and others 
have a highly cross-jointed structure,^ and are 
readily broken into cubical or rhomboidal frag- 
ments. The precise characters of coal as a ro(^ 
species are not easily defined, and both in Britain 
and other countries important cases have occupied 
courts of law, in which this difficulty was strongly 
felt, as in the great Scottish lawsuit concerning the 
Torbanehill Mineral or Boghead Coal (q.v.). Coal, 
indeed, is rather a commercial than a scientific 
tei-m, but in a general way we may define it as a 
fossil fuel of black colour and stony consistency, 
which, when heated in close vessels, is converted 
into coke with the escape of volatile liquids and 
gases. The variety known as blind coal or anthra- 
cite no doubt gives off scarcely any volatile matter, 
but this is because it has undergone a natural dis- 
tillation through the action of subterranean heat 
or of the proximity of intrusive igneous rock. We 
may therefore divide coal into two primary divisions 
— ^namely: (1) Anthracite, which does not, and (2) 
Bituminous coal, which does, flame when kindled. 
Anthracite (q.v.) sometimes contains as much as 
94, and if we exclude the ash, 98 per cent, of carbon, 
mid as this element decreases in amount it graduates 
into a bituminous coal. The teim anthracite is, 
however, still applied to some coals which do not 
contain more than 80 per cent, of carbon. Various 
synonyms, such as stone coal, glance coal, culm, 
and Welsh coal, are also used to designate this 
substance, wliich is used chiefly for smmting pur- 
poses and for generating steam. In the United 
States it is also very largely used for domestic 
purposes— heating and cooking. It is difficult to 
kindle, but gives out a high heat in burning. Bitu- 
minous coal includes an almost endless number 
of varieties, one of the best marked being cannel 
or parrot coal. Cannel coal is probably so called 
from burning with a bright flame like a candle, 
and the name parrot coal is given to it in Scot- 
land from the crackling or chattering noise it 
makes when burned. That of different localities 
varies much in appearance, but it is most commonly 
dull and earthy, or with only a slight lustre ; some 
examples are, however, bright and shining. In 
texture it is nearly always compact, and certain 
beds of it admit of being polished in slabs of con- 
siderable size, which approach black marble in 
appearance. Of this material vases, inkstands, 
boxes, &c. are made. Cannel coal contains a large 
percentage of ash, but the best cannels are in some 
places much used for open-grate fires in houses. 
Cannel is for the most part consumed in making 
gas, of which it yields from 8000 to 15,000 cubic 
feet per ton. When distilled at a low red-heat it 
yields paraffin oil. The other varieties of bitu- 
minous coal are so numerous that, as an Admi- 
ralty report states, there are as many as seventy 
denominations of it imported into London alone. 
Still, among these there are three leading kinds 
—1. Caking coal, which cakes or fuses into one 
mass in the fire. It breaks into small uneven 
fragments, and is found largely at Newcastle 
and some other localities. 2. Splint or hard coal, 
occurring plentifully in Scotland, which is hard, 
and breaks into cuboidal blocks. This is often 
called block-coal; and locally it is very valuable, be- 
(^use it can be employed in smelting without being 
first coked. It is not very easily kindled, but when 
lifted mak^ a clear lasting fire. 3. Cherry or 
soft cooi, which breaks easily into small irregular 
cub^, has a beautiful shimng lustre, is readily 
l^dled^ and giv^ out a cheerful flame and heat. 
It IS coxunim^ in Bt^ordshire, Brovm cosd or 
Lignite (q.v.), thou^ for the most part inferior to 


true coal, is nevertheless an important fuel in some 
countries in default of a better kind. There are, 
however, laige deposits of lignites in some regions, 
as in North America, which coke well, and which 
are excellent substitutes for true coal. 

The use of coal does not seem to have been known 
to the ancients ; nor is it well known at what time 
it began to be used for fuel. Some say that it was 
used by the ancient Britons ; and at all events it 
was to* some extent an article of household con- 
sumption during the Anglo-Saxon period as early as 
852 A.B. There seems to be reason for thinking 
that Britain was the first European country in 
which coal was used to any considerable extent. 
A coal-pit at Preston, Haddington, was granted 
to the monks of Newbattle between 1210 and 1219. 
Henry III. is said to have granted a license to dig 
coal in 1234. About the end of the 13th centuiy it 
began to be employed in London, but at first only in 
the arts and manufactures ; and the innovation was 
complained of as injurious to human health. In 
1306 the parliament petitioned the king to prohibit 
the use of coal, and a proclamation was accordingly 
issued against it; but owing to the high price 
of wood, its use soon became general in London. 
It was for a long time known there as sea<oal, 
because imported by sea. 

Several theories as to the mode of the origin ot 
coal have been put forth from time to time. The 
one now generally believed in is that the rank and 
luxuriant vegetation which prevailed during the 
carboniferous age grew and decayed upon land but 
slightly raised above the sea ; that by slow sub- 
sidence this thick layer of vegetable matter sunk 
below the water, and became gi'adually covered 
with sand, mud, and other mineral sediment ; that 
then, by some slight upheaval or gradual silting up 
of the sea bottom, a land surface was once more 
formed, and covered with a dense mass of plants, 
which in course of time decayed, sank, and became 
overlaid with silt and sand as before. At length, 
thick masses of stratified matter would accumulate, 
producing great pressure, and this, acting along with 
chemical changes, would gradually mineralise the 
vegetable layers into coal. Microscopical examina- 
tion shows that coal consists principally of the corti- 
cal portions of plants— more especially of the bark of 
such trees as Sigillaria — commingled with the debris 
of various other plants, amongst which the spore 
cases and spores of certain lycopodiaceons trees not 
infreqiiently occur in great abundance. It seems 
probable indeed that many coal-seams simply repre- 
sent great swamps and marshy jungles. 

As will be seen from the lollowing table, wood, * 
eat, lignite or brown coal, and true coal indicate 
y their composition the changes which vegetable 
matter undergoes by decay and pressure; and a 
table in which a considerable number of examples 
of each substance could be given would show how 
gradually these substances pass into each other : 



Wood 

Feat 

Lignite. 

Coal. 

Carbon 

.. ..60-0 

60-0 

65-7 

82 6 

Hydrogen.. 

62 

6-5 

53 

66 

Oxygen .. 

...43-b 

33 5 

29*0 

11.8 


100 0 

iooT 

10^0 

iooo 


In each of these bodies there is usually a small per- 
centage of nitrogen, which in the above table lias 
not been separated. In passing from wood or peat- 
tocoal, the proportion of oxygen and hydiogen 
decreases, these substances being mven off in the 
form of marsh-gas and carbonic acid in the process 
of decay. 

On tne continent of Europe, productive coal- fields 
occur in Belgium, Erance, Prussia, Spain, Silesia, 
and in Eussia— the only important Kussian coal- 
field being that of Doiietz, on the north shore of the 
Sea of A5ov. Coal is al^ found in India, Qhma^ 
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(where several extensive coal- fields occur, in which 
coal has been worked^ from a very early period ), 
Japan, the Malay Archipelago, Australia, New 
Zealand, Africa, and Antarctica. There is evidence 
of promising coal-deposits in several South Ajtneii- 
can countries, but, owing to the great supply of 
wood in their forests, there is little temptation 
to work them. Considerable importance already 
attaches, however, to the mines of Chile {(^.v.). In 
Canada there are small, though valuame, coal- 
fields ; but in the United States enormous fields of 
fossil fuel are found. The entire area of these is 
about 200,000 sq[. m., being 83 times greater than 
the area of the coal-fields of Great Britain. But 
■although the coal-measures of the States are of 
vast extent, and contain many valuable coal-seams 
— a few of them 40 and even 50 feet thick at cer- 
tain places — it has been doubted whether the amount 
of workable coal in them has not been exaggerated. 
In proportion to the extent of the seams, the quan- 
tity of coal annually raised in the States is small, 
some 500,000,000 or 600,000,000 tons. The disti ibu- 
tion of the coalfields of Britain and North America 
is discu'ssed at Carboniferous System. 

Coal -supply of the World. — A report on the 
world’s coal -resources was drawn up for the twelfth 
International Geological Congress ( Canada, 1912), 
and published at Toronto (3 vols. 1913). It was 
computed that there was probably available 
altogether in known coal-fields 7,397,533,000,000 
tons (4 billion tons bituminous, 3 billion brown 
coal, the remainder anthracite). About half of 
the total is in the United States. Canada is 
second with one-sixth, mainly in the west. Ap- 
proximately the reserves in various countries 
were these : 

United States 8,214,174 million tons. 

Canada 1,234,269 u u 

Rnssia 233,997 n it 

United Kiiigdoin 189,635 it u 

Germany. 85,651 u h 

France 17,585 it » 

The world’s consumption in 1916 was reckoned at 
1600 million tons. 

See Green and Miall, Goal: History and Uses (1878); 
Galloway, Histoi^y qfCoM-mininq in Great Britain ( 1882) ; 
text-books of coal-mining by Pameley (1891), Hughes 
(1892), and Peel (1901); Hull, The OoaZ-Jields of Great 
Britain (1880) ; Meldola, Goal and what we get from it 
(1891) ; D. M. D. Stuart, Goal Dust an Explosive Agent 
(1894); HicoW.B, The Story of American Goals (Phila. 
1897); the Pinal Keport of the 1901 Commission (13 
parts, 1905); H. S. Jevons, The British Goal Trade 
vl915); Historical Review of GoaZ-mining (1924). — For 
mining methods, the inspection of mines, explosions, and 
cognate matters, see Mining. The condition of colliers 
and Salters in Britain is discussed at Slavery. For coal- 
tar products, see Coal-tab, Dyeing. See also Briquette, 
Coke, Fuel, Gas, Petroleum. 

€oalbrookdale is a district in Shropshire, 
extending 8 miles alon^ the river Severn; its 
exhausted coal-field supplies iron, petroleum, and 
limestone, and manufactures iron. The village 
of Coalbrookdale is 11 miles SE. of Shrewsbury. 

Coal-fisll {Gadm carhonarim)^ a species of cod, 
with black upper parts, common in northern seas. 
It occuis from 80® N. lat. to the Mediteri-anean, 
and is common ofif North American and British 
coasts. In Scotland it is commonly called Saith. 
It often measures 2 to 3 feet in length, and may 
be considerably larger ; occurs in great shoals ; is 
exceedingly voracious. Though decidedly coarse, 
its flesh is much eaten in northern parts. The 
young ones are often caught by boys fishing off 
the rocks, and are variously known as podleys, 
’sillocks, cuddies, and coalseys. ’ See Cod. 

Coaling Stations. The necessity for main- 
.taining a sufficient number of outposts on the great 
lines of British trade, both for mercantile and naval 


purposes, has been recognised as a particular re- 
quirement of Great Biitain on account of the exten- 
sive ramifications of her commerce and interests. 
In the old sailing days, when the largest man-of- 
war could only carry provisions and water for a 
few months, bases from which they could obtain 
supplies were an absolute necessity. In modem 
times, when supplies of coal are an even more 
urgent necessity, the question of coaling stations 
becomes a veiy acute one. It was not till 1878, 
however, that the question was taken up in earnest 
by the British government, when a strong Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject. A great amount of evidence was taken, 
and a final report made in 1881. Their iiiquiiy 
was directed to the needs of trade rather than that 
of the navy. The importance of the trade-ioute by 
the Cape to the East was the gieat point insisted 
on ; harbours on this route were selected and 
recommended for defence. Since then the roiiie 
vid the Suez Canal has become even more im- 
portant, and has been well provided for. While 
for mercantile purposes coaling and oiling or 
fuelling stations aie absolutely necessary, for 
the naval purposes of Britain, Avith her fleets 
in every part of the world and her widespread 
interests, they are of supreme impoitance. The 
defence of coaling stations has always been a A^exed 
question, and much money has been expended on 
many of them. It is noAv, lioAvever, being recog- 
nised that as any attack on them would piohably 
be made by raiding parties of a feAv ships, their 
defence should not be so difficult a matter as Avas 
at first supposed. A few guns well disposed in 
suitable positions and manned by properly tiained 
men Avill answer for general purposes, instead of 
what Avas at first contemplated — namely, that 
every coaling station should be another Malta or 
Gibraltar. 

Coalition^ in Politics, is applied to the union 
of two parties, or, as generally happens, portions of 
parties avIio agree to sink their difterences, and 
act in common. Pitt the elder, Avhen he took 
office in 1757, coalesced Avith the Whig aristocracy 
represented by the Duke of Newcastle. The 
Great Coalition was formed in 1782, when Fox, the 
leader of the leformers, took office along Avitli Lord 
North, the leader of the opposite party. When 
Lord Derby’s ministry resigned in 1853, there Avas 
a short coalition between the Whig party under 
Lord John Russell, and the more moderate of the 
Conservative party under Lord Aberdeen. Tlie 
arrangement made between Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists in 1886 can scarcely be called 
a coalition, inasmuch as the main responsibility 
of government rested on the former, while the 
latter gave them a general support. Part of the 
Liberal and Labour parties formed a coalition with 
the Conservatives under Mr Asquith (1915) and 
Mr Lloyd George (1916). Cohesion betAA^een its 
components had weakened before the Conserva- 
tives Avithdrew, and Mr Lloyd George resigned 
and Avas defeated in 1922. 

Coal-measures. See Carboniferous. 

Coal-tary or Gas-tar, is a thick, black, opaque 
liq^uid, wliich comes over and condenses in the pipes 
when coal or petroleum is distilled. Now usually 
obtained in the manufacture of gas, tar Avas about 
1782 extracted from coal by the ninth Earl of Dun- 
donald under a patent, expressly for the purpose of 
being used for protecting ships from rotting. Coal- 
tar is slightly heavier than water, and has a strong, 
disagreeable odour. The amount of tar so obtained 
of course varies Avith the nature of the coal em- 
ployed, hut it is also dependent on the average 
temperature of distillation. With a low tempera- 
ture, a lai^e quantity of tar is produced, along Avitli 
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a small yield of a highly illuminating gas. At first 
this tar was legarded as a waste product, or, at 
most, as a source of pitch ; but it soon became 
apparent that as a source of Benzene (q.v.), and 
through it of the Aniline (q.v.) dyes, it was a 
commodity of great commercial value. 

AVhen coal-tar is distilled, a large number of 
volatile substances pass over as the temperature 
lises higher and higher. At first vaiious gases, 
ammonia and naphtha, are obtained to the extent 
of about -j^th part of the original tar, and then 
distillation ceases, although the temperature gradu- 
ally rises. After a period of about an hour, more 
oils, like the former, lighter than water, are 
obtained, and so on the distillation proceeds, with 
successive intervals, yielding what are known as 
Creosote or Creasote (q.v.) oils, and finally Anthra- 
cene oils, the residue in the still being Pitch (q.v.). 

At first, when anthracene was of little import- 
ance, distillation was not pushed so far, and the 
anthracene oils were allowed to remain in the 
pitch ; but since the discovery of the process for 
making artificial Alizarin (q.v.), the heat is pushed 
as far as possible consistent with the production of 
a pitch that will sell. The first light oils yield 
chiefly benzol, carbolic acid, and naphtha. The 
creosote oils yield creosote and naphthalene, while 
the anthracene oils pioduce anthracene and lubri- 
cating oils. 

After this enumeration of the chief coal-tar pro- 
ducts, it will be possible to realise the great im- 
orfcance of this substance. The naphtha, besides 
eing used as a solvent for india-rubber and gutta- 
percha, is burned to produce a fine variety of carbon 
for printing-ink. The benzol, including in this 
term many nearly allied substances, not only yields 
many brilliant dyes, but is used for cleaning gloves, 
silks, and other ai tides which would he injured 
by washing. The creosote in its crude form is 
largely used for preserving wood, enabling it to be 
exposed in damp situations without rotting, while, 
when burned, its smoke yields lampblaclc. The 
carbolic acid obtained is one of the most valuable 
constituents of coal-tar. Finally, the residual pitch 
is in constant requisition for making roofing felt 
and asphalt pavement. Besides these primary 
products of coal-tar, there are of course numerous 
compounds derived more or less remotely from it. 
Such are the aniline dyes, high explosives, the 
uinine substitutes, antipyrin, antifebrin, &c., and 
accharine (q.v.). Failing other outlet, the gas- 
works can use coal-tar in its crude state as 
fuel for heating the stills. See Naphthalene, 
Picric Acid, &c. 

Coalville, an urban district of Leicestershire, 
16 miles NW. of Leicester ; pop. 20,500, 

Coilnza, a river of West Africa, rising in the 
3ast of Benguela, and after a generally NW course, 
entering the Atlantic about 30 miles S. of St Paul 
de Loando, by a mouth over a mile broad. It is 
navigable for light vessels as far as the Cambambe 
cataracts, over 120 miles. 

Coast Defence. The character of the defence 
provided for the coasts of a state must depend on 
the nature of the coast and of the attack to he 
anticipated. Germany sought a solution of the 
problem mainly by means of submarine mines and 
aircraft, associated with a strong flotilla of torpedo- 
* l)oats, and, in certain spots, with powerful batteries. 
Italy entrusts the defence of her coasts chiefly to 
her very powerful fleet of ironclads, which can move 
from place to place as required. In France and Eng- 
land all these methods are employed : mine-fields, 
aircraft, submarines, torpedo-boat flotillas, bat- 
teries, and a strong fleet of heavy ships, some of 
which have been specially designed for this pur- 
pose. In Italy the unusual feature of 120-ton guns 


mounted in gun-barges, to take part in the defence 
of certain important Jiarbours, is also to be noticed. 
As a geneial defence against an attack in foice, 
aircraft, coastal motor -boats, suhmaiines, and 
strong batteries in connection with mine -fields 
ofter, perhaps, the best security. Against depie- 
dations by isolated ships or cruiseis, well -placed 
guns on the disappearing system, with some fast 
aircraft and torpedo-craft, would probably he most 
efficacious. The question of the best system of 
defence, under the great changes which have taken 
place in the material of warfare, must probably 
lemain undecided until the experience gained in 
the Great War has been thorou^ly examined. 

Coastguard, an organisation formerly in- 
tended to prevent smuggling merely, hut later con- 
stituted so as to serve as a defensive force also. 
The old coastguardsmen were in the employment 
of the Customs department ; they were posted along 
the shore at spots commanding extensive views of 
the beach, and were expected to he always on the 
look-out for smuggleis- In 1856 the coastguard 
was transferred to the Admiialty. The Coastguai d 
Service Act of 1866 was replaced in 1926 by the 
Coastguai d Act. In 1922 a committee composed of 
civilians formed at the Admiialty to inquiie into the 
duties, &c., of the coastguard force lecommended 
that the coast watching in peace-time for excise 
and for general look-out duties should he under- 
taken by the Board of Trade, and that the naval 
votes be thus relieved of the cost of maintaining the 
coastguard personnel and materiel— buildings, &c. 
In war-time, however, the Admiralty would resume 
control of all coast- watching stations and duties of 
personnel. The transfeience to the Board of Tiade 
took effect in 1923, but wireless and certain signal 
stations still remain under Admiralty control. 
Coast Survey of United States. See Chart. 

Coatbridge, a thriving manufacturing town 
in Lanarkshiie, 9 miles E. of Glasgow by rail, 
and 32 W. by S. of Edinburgh. The centie of a 
great mineral district, it is surrounded by blast- 
furnaces, and produces locomotives, malleable iion, 
boilers, tubes, tin-plate, firebricks and tiles, and 
railway wagons. Its development to a municipal 
burgh (1885) was mainly due to the Gartsh^rie 
Ironworks of Messrs Baird. Pop. (1831) 741; 
(1851) 8564; (1881) 18,425; (1921)43,909. 

Co'ati, or Coati-Mundi {Nastia), a genus of 
the raccoon family (Procyonidae) in the bear-like 
section of Carnivora. There are two species found 
in Mexico, Central America, and South Ameiica. 
They live on trees, feeding somewhat omnivorously, 
and grubbing with an upturned flexible snout. 
They are social in their habits, and readily adapt 
themselves to domestication. See Raccoon. 
Coats Land. See Antarctica. 

Coatzacoalcos, a river of the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec in Mexico, which falls into the Gulf 
of Mexico 130 miles SE. of Vera Cruz. At its 
mouth is Puerto M6jico ( Coatzacoalcos), a terminus 
of the Tehuantepec Railway ; pop. 10,000. 

Cob. See Cob-nut. 

Cobalt (sym. Co, eq. 59, from Cohalus, ‘a 
malicious sprite ’ or * gnome * ) is a metal the ores 
of which are sparingly distributed. In the metallic 
state it is found in meteoric stones or aerolites to 
the extent of one per cent., but it generally occuis 
combined with arsenic as Speiss cobalt, CoAsg, or 
as cobaltite, the arsenide and sulphide of the 
metal, CoS As. To obtain the metal itself from 
its ores is a matter of some difficulty. It is moie 
tenacious than iron, and is used in high-speed steel 
and electroplating. It is of a gray colour with a 
reddish tinge, brittle, hard, and very magnetic. 
Many of its compounds are valued on account of 
the brilliance and permanence of their colonies. 
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Tlie Protoxide of Cobalt, CoO, is employed as 
a blue pigment in porcelain-paintmg. Zajffte is 
the impure oxide obtained by partially roasting 
cobalt 01 e previously mixed with two or three 
times its weight of hne sand. Smalt is the teiui 
applied to a deep- blue glass, which owes its colour 
to the presence of oxide of cobalt, and which, when 
1 educed to very fine powder, is employed occa- 
sionally by laundresses to coiTect the yellow colour 
of newly washed linen, and by paper-makeis as a 
blue pigment for staining wiiting- paper. Smalt is 
also used in the production of the blue colours in 
porcelain, pottery, glass, encaustic tiles, fresco- 
painting, &c., and forms the principal ingredient 
in Old Sevres Blue, Thenard^s Blue, Tio'quoise 
Blue, &c. (see Blue). A compound containing the 
oxides of cobalt and zinc is of a beautiful green 
colour, and is known as Rinman's Green. The 
chloride of cobalt dissolved in much water may be 
employed as a sympathetic ink ( see Ink ). In dilute 
solutions it is of a faint pink colour, which is not 
observable when it is used for writing upon paper ; 
but when heated before the fire it loses water, 
and becomes blue, and the writing is then capable 
of being read. On allowing the paper there- 
after to lie in a damp place, or exposing it to 
the vapour of steam fiom a kettle, water is again 
absoibed, and the writing returns to its invisible 
state. The addition of a little perchloride of ii on 
to the ink makes the writing appear green ; a solu- 
tion of zinc imparts a red tint ; and a salt of copper, 
a yellow. See E. Halse, Cohalt Ores (1924). 

Cobalt^ a town of Ontario, 330 miles N. of 
Toronto ; the name being given because the charac- 
teristic associate of the silver ores found close by 
is the metal cobalt. Beginning with the spring of 
1904, the town giew rapidly, and by 1911 had a 
population, including that of the near-by mines, 
of 5638 ; in 1921 reduced to 4449. 

The Cobalt mining area is situated in the dis- 
trict of Nipissing, Ontario, within a few miles of 
Lake Temiskaming. The mineral deposits which 
made it famous were discovered during the building 
of the railway in the autumn of 1903. By 1905 it 
had become one of the world’s most famous mining 
areas. The ores consist of native silver and com- 
pounds of that metal, together with arsenides of 
cobalt and nickel. The chief value of the ores is 
in their silver content. At its height not only 
was Cobalt the world’s greatest producer of silver, 
but it produced more cobalt and more arsenic 
than any other locality, and was the world’s third 
greatest producer of nickel. The ores are found 
mostly within an area of 6 sq. miles, in narrow 
cracks or fissures which do not average more 
than three or four inches in width. The rocks 
in which these fissures occur are among the oldest 
known, and form the southern edge of the great 
pre- Cambrian region of Canada. 

Cobdlly capital of the department of Vera Paz, 
in Guatemala, on a feitile plateau 85 miles N. of 
the town of Guatemala; pop. 31,000. 

Cobbe* Feanoes Powee (1822-1904), born at 
Newbridge near Dublin, granddaughter of the 
archbishop, turned from her early evangelicalism 
to Theodore Parker for spiritual guidance, associ- 
ated with Mary Carpenter (q.v.) in good works, 
and from 1860 was a Dusy author of books, leader- 
writer for the London dailies, and contributor 
to the magazines. She travelled in Italy and 
the East, and wrote The Cities of the Fast 
(1864) and Itcdics (1864). A strong Theist, a sup- 
porter of women’s rights, and a prominent anti- 
virisectionist, she published her Autobiography 
in 1894. 

Cobbett^ William, born at Farnham, Surrey, 
on 9th March 1763, was the son of a small farmer. 


and gi*andson of a day-labourer. From scaring crows 
the boy rose to be ploughman ; but a visit to 
Portsmouth and a sight of the fleet had spoiled him 
for farming, when, in May 1783, a sudden freak 
took him to London. He reached it with just 
half-a-crown, and for nine months was quill-driver 
to a Gray’s Inn attorney. Enlisting then in the 
54th Foot, he fiist spent a year at Chatham, where 
he mastered Lowtlrs English Gramnmr, and read 
through a whole lending lihraiy — Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub had been his boyhood’s delight. Next he 
served as sergeant-major in New Brunswick ( 1785- 
91), meanwhile saving 150 guineas, and studying 
rhetoric, geometry, logic, French, and fortification. 
On his return he obtained a most flattering dis- 
charge; in February 1792 manied; but in March 
went to France to get out of a court-martial on three 
of his late ofiiceis, whom he had taxed with pecula- 
tion. Six months later he sailed for America. At 
Philadelphia he taught English to French refugees 
(Talleyrand w^anted to be one of his pupils); trans- 
lated fiom the French ; and, as ‘ Peter Porcupine,’ 
wrote fierce onslaughts on Dr Priestley, Tom Paine, 
and the native Democrats. T\vice he was pio- 
secuted for libel, and America got too hot for him, 
so in June 1800 he returned to England. The 
Tolies welcomed him with open arms ; and in 1802 
he started his famous WeMy Folitical Register, 
which, with one three-months’ break in 1817, con- 
tinued till his death. But, Tory first, it altered its 
olitics in 1804, till at last it ‘became the most 
erce and determined opponent of the government, 
and the most uncompromising champion of Eadical- 
ism.’ A great lover of tne country, Cobhett 
settled at Botley in Hampshiie, where lie planted, 
farmed, and went in for manly sports ; a tiue 
soldiers’ fiiend, he got two years in Newgate 
(1810-12), with a fine of £1000, foi his strictures 
on the flogging of militiamen by German mercen- 
aries. In 1817 money muddles and dread of a 
second imprisonment drove liiin once more across 
the Atlantic. He farmed in Long Island, writing 
all the while for the Register, till in 1819 he 
ventured hack again, and came bringing Tom 
Paine’s bones — ^tlie one really silly action of his 
life. Botley had to he sola, huib he started a 
seed-faim at Kensington ; and bent now on enter- 
ing parliament, stood for Coventry (1821) and 
Preston (1826). Both times he faded; hut his 
ill-advised trial for sedition (1831) was followed 
next year by his return for Oldham to the first 
Reformed pailiament. His career there, if not 
quite a failuie, was signalised chiefly by a crack- 
brained attack on Peel; anyhow, the late hours 
Avere too much for him, and on 18th June 1835 he 
died at Normanhy farm, near Guildford. He was 
buried at Faniham. 

Coarse, virulent, braggadocio, inconsistent — 
Cobbett was all this. He 'svas often right, but he 
must have been oftener wrong, for oftener he came 
to abuse what once he had eulomsed than vice versd. 
He was a very Ishmael of politics ; Lord Dalling 
dnbs him ‘the contentious man.’ Still, a man he 
was, a genuine John Bull ; and if he wrote nonsense 
about Waterloo and the national debt, and more 
nonsense than sense about the Eefoimation, he 
wrote it in fine strong English. He loathed Whigs 
and ‘mock gentlefolks,’ but he honestly loved the 
poor— loved Nature, too, and could paint her dear 
English scenery with a freshness and insight 
wholly and solely his own. The Rural Rides (new 
edition, with notes by Pitt Cobbett, 1885) are un- 
surpassable. They were a reprint (1830) from the 
Register, and followed or were followed by F&rcu- 
pine^s Works (12 vols. 1801), the excellent and 
entertaining English Grammar ( 1818), the savage 
History of the Reformation ( 1824-27 ), the Wood- 
lands (1825), the shrewd, homely Advice to Young 
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Men ( 1830), and forty more works. He originated 
Hansaid’s Debates (1806) and Howell’s State Trials 
(1809). 

See Lives by Huish (1836), E. Smith (1878), E. Carlyle 
(1904), Melville(1913 ), and G.L. N. Cole (1924) ; also, for 
his interest in the prize-ring, the Wzndham Papers {'ISflZ). 

€obl>old9 Thomas Spenceh (1828-86), was 
born at Ipswich, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
lectured in London on botany, zoology, comparative 
anatomy, geology, and helminthology, in connec- 
tion with various hospitals and colleges, and wrote 
Entozoa ( 1864 ), Parasites ( 1879 ), Tapeworms ( 1866 ), 
and numerous other works on kindred subjects. 

Cobdeil) Richard, a great English poli- 
tician, ‘ the Apostle of Tree Trade,’ was bom at 
Heyshott, near Midhurst, Sussex, 3d June 1804. 
His father, a thriftless yeoman, had to sell his 
faim in 1814, and relations charged themselves 
with the maintenance of the eleven children; 
Richard, the fourth, being sent to a ‘ Dotheboys ’ 
school in Yorkshire. Aiter five wretched years 
there, in 1819 he was received into a wholesale 
warehouse in London, belonging to his uncle, 
where he soon showed great aptitude for business, 
and as a commercial traveller he visited Scotland 
and Ireland. In 1828 Cobden and two of his 
friends entered into a partnership for selling cali- 
coes by commission in London. They set up an 
establishment for calico-printing in Lancashire in 
1831, and in 1832 Cobden settled in Manchester, 
the town with which his name is so closely asso- 
ciated. He wrote a comedy which was rejected 
by the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. In 
1835 he visited the United States, and in 1836- 
37 travelled in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. The 
result of his travels appeared in two pamphlets, 
England, Ireland, and America (1835), and Mussia I 
(1836) ; the latter intended as an antidote against 
the ‘ Russophobia ’ then prevalent. In these pam- 
phlets he also ridiculed the workings of diplomacy, 
and asserted England’s mission to be the avoidance 
of war and the extension of commerce. He con- 
tested the borough of Stockport unsuccessfully on 
free- trade principles in 1837. In 1838 he carried 
in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce a motion 
to petition parliament for the repeal of all duties 
on corn. In the same year seven merchants of 
Manchester formed the association which soon grew 
into the Anti-Corn-law League. Of this League 
Cobden was the most energetic and prominent 
member. His lectures aU over the country, and 
his speeches in parliament (to which he was 
returned in 1841 oy the constituency which had 
rejected him in 1837), were characterised by clear, 
uiet persuasiveness; and to them was in great part 
ue, as Sir Robert Peel acknowledged, the aboli- 
tion of the com laws at so early a period as 1846. 

Cobden’s zeal for free trade in com had, however, 
to such a degree withdrawn his attention from pri- 
vate business, that he was now a mined man, and 
a subscription of £80,000 was raised in recognition 
of his great services ; and with this in 1847 he 
re-purchased Dunford, the farmhouse in which he 
was bom. As his health, too, had suffered, he 
re-visited the Continent, and during his absence 
was^ elected both for Stockport and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He chose the latter con- 
stituency, which he continued to represent till 
1857. ^ He shfired Mr Bright’s unpopularity for 
opposing the policy that led to the Crimean war ; 
and on an appeal to the country by Lord 
Palmemton to support him in his Chinese policy, 
of which Cobden was a strenuous opponent, he 
retired from the West Riding and contested Hud- 
dersfield, where, however, he was defeated. Cob- 
den spent his Imsnxe in a second American tour. 
Buiing his absenoe he was elected for Rochdale. 


Lord Palmerston, who was at this time forming his 
ministry of 1859-65, with a just appreciation of 
Cobden’s great services, offered him a seat in the 
cabinet as President of the Board of Trade; but 
Cobden, as the uncompromising opponent of Palm- 
erston’s policy, felt bound to decline the honour. 
After h^ election for Rochdale, the state of his 
health did not permit him to take any part in par- 
liamentary proceedings, but as Her Majesty’s pleni- 
potentiary, he (1859-60) arranged and concluded 
the treaty of commerce with France. Cobden 
spoke out strongly in favour of the North during 
the American civil war, and in 1864 strenuously 
(rnposed intervention in favour of Denmark. He 
died in London, 2d April 1865. In all the lelatioiis 
of life Cobden was a man amiable, single-minded, 
and earnest. In parliament and on the plafcfoiin 
he was a master in the art of clear, persuasive, and 
convincing speech. He may be regarded as the 
representative man of the Manchester school, and 
therefore as the most prominent champion of free 
trade, peace, non-intervention, and economy. 

His Speeches on Questions of Public Policy were edited 
by John Bright and Thorold Rogers (1870). See Corn- 
Laws, Free Trade ; the Cobden Club publications ; his 
Life byMorley(new ed. 1920); Ashworth, Pecollections 
of Gobden (1877); Watkin, Alderman Cobden (1891); 
Balfour, Essays (md Addresses; Mrs Salis-Schwabe, 
Reminiscences of Gobden (French, 1879; trans. 1896); 
J. A. Hobson, Gobden, the International Man (1919). 

Cobety Cabel Gabriel, Dutch Hellenist, born at 
Paris in 1813, studied at Leyden, travelled in Italy, 
and in 1846 obtained a professorship at Leyden, where 
he died 6th October 1889. He published De Arte 
Interpretandi ( 1847 ) ; collections of Varim Lectiones 
and Miscellanea; works on the comic poet Plato, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Xenophon; and 
editions of Diogenes Laertius, Xenophon^ Anabcms 
and Hellenica, Lysias, and Cornelius Nepos ( 1881 ). 

I €obh9. the old name of Queenstown (qt-v.) 

I resumed in 1920. 

CobhaiHf Lord. See Oldcastle. 

Cobijai a '-eaport of the Chilean province of 
Antofagasta (q..v.), on a shallow, open bay. See 
Atacama. 

Coble. See Boat. 

CoblenZy or Koblehz, capital of Rheinland, 
56 miles SSE. of Cologne by rail, is beautifully 
situated at the junction of the Rhine and the 
Moselle, the former of which is here crossed by a 
bridge of boats, and the latter by a fine stone 
bridge, built originally in 1344. Both rivers are 
also spanned by railway bridges. An ancient strong- 
hold, Coblenz was, prior to the Great War, stfll 
very strongly fortified (see Ehrenbreitstein ) ; 
but by the treaty of Versailles it was dismantled. 
In the old town, many of the streets are irregular, 
nariow, and dirty; but the new town, which is 
situated nearer the Rhine, is handsomely built, 
spacious, and clean. Among the principal build- 
ings are the church of St Castor, the oldest Christian 
church in the Rhine district, founded in 836, though 
dating in its present form from the 12th century ; 
the Kaufhaus (1479) ; the Protestant Florins Kirche 
(12th century); the church of Our Lady (1250- 
1431 ) ; and the old Jesuit College, now a gym- 
nasium. The extensive palace built in 1778-86 by 
the last Elector, and the old archiepiseopal palace 
built by the last archbishop, have been restored. 
The favourable position of the place secures it an 
active commerce in wine, corn, mineral waters, <S;c. 
It manufactures Moselle wine, pianos, paper and 
cardboard goods, machinery, boats and barges, 
cigars, japanned goods, and furniture. Pop. ( 1875) 
29,290; (1910 ) 56,478; (1919) 56,637. Coblenz 
(Fr. Cohlenoe) was known to the Romans as 
Conflvmtes. From 1018 till 1796 it belonged to 
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Treves. In 1798 it was made the capital of the 
new French department, Rhine and Moselle, and 
by the treaty of 1815 was given to Prussia. 

€ob-llllt 9 a name given to some of the largest 
and finest cultivated varieties of the Hazel-nut 
((^[.v.). — In the West Indies the name cob-nut is 
given to the fruit of Omphalea triandra, a tree of 
the natural order Euphorbiacefle. It is also called 
Hog-nut. The tree has a white juice, which turns 
black in drying, and in Guiana ’is used instead of 
ink. The albumen of the seed is eaten, after the 
embryo, which contains a cathaitic principle, is 
removed. 


Cobourg, a port of entry and capital of North- 
umberland county, Ontario, on Lake Ontario, 69 
miles NE. of Toronto. It is a railway junction, and 
eontains several woollen - mills, foundries, and 
bieweries. Pop. 5000. 

Cobra da Capello (‘hooded snake’), the 
Portuguese name for one of the most deadly of the 
poisonous Indian snakes, technically known as Kaja 
tnpxidians. It belongs to the sub-order of venomous 
Colubrine snakes (Proteroglyphia), in which the 
fangs borne on the upper jaw are not perforated by 
a complete canal, but possess simply an anterior 
^oove down which the poison trickles. The cobra 
is a large snake, 5 feet or more in len^h; the 
colour varies considerably 
from pale yellow to dark 
olive ; one vaiiety has spec- 
tacle-like black markings 
on its neck. By the dila- 
tation of the anterior ribs 
during excitement the neck 
can be distended so as to 
produce a hood-like appear- 
ance. It is by preference 
nocturnal, and feeds on 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, 
eggs, small mammals, &c. 
It does not appear to be 
naturally aggressive, but 
instinctively assumes a 
threatening attitude when 
disturbed. It then dilates 
its neck, hisses loudly, and 
prepaies to strike by rais- 
ing its fangs in the usual 
snake fashion. The habits 
vary greatly in different 
situations. It may haunt human dwellings for the 
sake of poultry and other food, and is said to occur 
8000 feet up the Himalayas. Though essentially 
land animals and fond of concealing themselves 
among old masonry, stone heaps and the like, the 
cobras can swim and climb with ease. In graceful- 
ness of movement they excel. The head and neck 
are often raised above the level of the rest of 
the body, which remains horizontal. In spite of 

P ictures to the contrary, they can only raise the 
ront part of the body to a very limited extent. 

The bite of the cobra is as usual accompanied b^ 
the compression of one of the salivary glands modi- 
fied as a poison bag. The secretion trickles down 
the grooves of the fangs, and entering the wound 
produces rapid nervous paralysis, from which re- 
covery is, to say the least, extremely rare. Great 
numbers of deaths occur annually m India from 
cobra bites, but as the assailant often escapes, 
identification is freq^uently a matter of conjecture. 
No certain remedy is known, but excision, cauteris- 
ing, ligaturing, doses of ammonia, drugging with 
rum, &c. are often resorted to. The victims are 
usually natives, who, going about after dark, not 
unfrequently trample upon the cobra and other 
snakes. The rattles which they use to warn off the 
reptiles do not appear to have much more effect 
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than the spells to which they trust. The cobra has 
become the centre of numerous native superstitions, 
the object of animal- worshm, and a favourite sub- 
ject with the adroit snake-charmers. 

Naja tripudiam is found in India, Java, and 
South China ; N. haje, an allied species, is common 
in Egypt and parts of Africa. The coial snake 
(Elaps), the rock-snake (Bungarus), the venomous 
water-snake (Hydrophis), are geneia within the 
same sub-order. 

Coburg, picturesquely situated on the left bank 
of the Itz, 81 miles SSE. of Eisenach by rail, was 
capital of the former duchy of Coburg, long part 
of the united duchy of Saxe-Coburg- Gotha. After 
the 1 evolution the lepublic of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
^Ut in two, Coburg uniting ( 1920 ) with Bavaiia, 
Gotha with the other former Saxon duchies to form 
the land of Thuringia. The older part of the town, 
which is fairly well built, is surrounded by attrac- 
tive modern suburbs. Coburg was, alternately 
with Gotha, the ducal residence, and the palace, 
erected in 1549, rebuilt 1693, is one of the principal 
buildings in the town. Among the otlieis are the 
government buildings, the atsenal, containing a 
public library, the town-house, and another palace. 
The old castle of Coburg, mentioned in 1057, beside 
which Coburg originally grew up, is situated on 
an eminence 530 feet above the town. It afforded 
Luther a shelter during the Diet of Augsbuig in 
1530, and in 1632 successfully resisted a siege by 
Wallenstein. In 1782 it was converted into a 
prison, but in 1838 it was thoroughly restored, and 
now contains valuable collections. Luther’s apart- 
ments are preserved as he used them. Coourg 
has manufactures of machinery, colours, woollen, 
cotton, marquetry, baskets, porcelain, furniture, 
and cairiages, and exports beer. Pop. ( 1875 ) 14,567 ; 
(1919) 23,417. Prince Albert, consort of Queen 
Victoria, was born at Rosenau, 4 miles N. With 
their son, Edward VIL, the Coburg family ascended 
the thione of Britain. 

Coburg Peninsula, the most northerly part 
of Australia to the west of the Gulf of Carpeutaiia, 
runs out in a north-west dnection towards Melville 
Island, from wliich it is divided by Dundas Strait. 
On its north side is the hay known as Port Essing- 
ton, at the head of which was established, in 1831, 
the settlement of Port Victoria — abandoned, on 
account of its insaluhrity, in 1850. Swamp buffa- 
loes, originally brought from Java, have increased 
here enormously. 

Cobweb. See Spidee. 

Co'ca {Erythroxylon Coca-— which has of course 
no connection with Cocoa or with Coconuts), a 
shrub of the order Erythroxylacese, of which the 
leaves furnish an important narcotic and stimulant. 
The shrub is 6 or 8 feet high, and somewhat re- 
sembles a blackthorn bush ; the leaves are ovate- 
lauceolate, simple, and with entire and slightly 
waved margins, and strongly marked veins, of 
which two on each side of the midrib run parallel 
to the margin. It has been in use from a very 
remote period among the Indians of South America, 
and was extensively cultivated before the Spanish 
conquest. Many of the Indians of the Peruvian 
Andes are to this day excessively addicted to it, 
and its use is quite general among them, besides 
extending to men of European race. The dried 
leaves are chewed with a little finely powdered 
unslaked lime, or with the alkaline ashes of 
the (juinoa (q.v.), or certain other plants. An 
infusion is also occasionally used. An habitual 
ooca-chewer takes a dose about four times daily. 
In soothing effect it recalls tobacco, but its influ- 
ence is a much more remarkable one. It greatly 
lessens the desire for ordinary food, and at the 
same time permits of much more sustained exer- 
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tion, even without sleep; it affects the nervous 
mechanism of respiration, so that the difficulty of 
breathing, so common in the ascent of long and 
steep slopes at high elevations, is little felt. These 
properties leadily explain its high esteem among 



Coca {Erythroxylon Coca ) : 
a , a flower ; b , fruit. 


the Indians, to whom long and difficult journeys, 
heavy burdens, and constant privation have always | 
been familiar. 

Cocaine. — ^In Europe, little importance was 
attached to coca until the veteran pharmacologist 
Christison awakened interest by personally verg- 
ing in old age its sustaining powers. Investiga- 
tions followed, and the alkaloid cocaim, upon 
which the active properties mainly depend, has 
now come into regular use as a local ansesthetic, 
by help of which not merely some of the operations 
of dentistry, but much more serious surgical opera- 
tions, can be performed without chloroform. To 
oculists it is of special value, at once dilating the 
pu]Dil and i amoving aU sensibility. Cases of intoxi- 
cation and abuse are not infrequent with the leaves, 
and the ‘ cocaine habit ’ has now to be guai-ded 
against both in Biitain and the United States. 

€ocaiia'd.a 9 a seaiDort and headquarters of 
Godavari clistiict, Madras, 315 miles N. of Madias. 
Its roadstead is comparatively safe, and it exj^rts 
cotton, oil-seeds, sugar, rice, and cigars. Eop. 
50,000. 

CocceiuSf or Koch, Johannes, a distinguished 
theoloman, was bom at Bremen in 1603, and 
studied at Hamburg and Franeker. In 1636 he 
became professor of Hebrew there, and in 1650 of 
Theology at Leyden, where he died in 1669. His 
chief work is the Lesdcon et Oommentaritcs Sermonis 
ffebraici et Chaldaici Veterzs Testamenti (Leyden, 
1669 ), the first tolerably complete dictionary of the 
Hebrew language. Cocceius held very peculiar her- 
meneutical p;rin^les, which enabled him to discover 
the whole New Testament in the Old. The repre- 
sentation abundantly employed in the former of a 
covenant between God and man, usurped the place 
of the New Testament doctrine of the Fatherhood 
and Sonship ; and Cocceius carried the * covenant 
theology,’ as it is called, to an absurd extreme (see 
Covenant).^ The most complete exposition of his 
views is in his Evmma Doctnnce deFoedere et Testa- 
vnmto Dei (1648). 

Cocceji, Hbinkioh Fbeihbrr von, bom at 
Br^en, Ma^(dx 25, 1644, studied jurispradence 
mid philosophy in Leyden from 1667 to 1670, and 


went from thence to England. In 1672 he was 
made professor of Law at Heidelberg ; in 1689, at 
Utrecht; and in 1690, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
In 1713 the emperor named him a baron of the 
realm. Cocceji died in 1719. His work on civil 
law {Juris Publics Prudentia, 1695) was long used 
as a text-book.— His youngest son, Samuel, bom 
at Heidelberg in 1679, acquired no less renown. 
He too, in 1703, became professor at Fiankfort-on- 
the-Oder, filled several honourable state-offices, 
and was ultimately the chancellor of Frederick the 
Great. He died in 1755. He reformed the Prussian 
administration of justice, and published several 
works on law. 

Coccidse. See Coccus. 

Coccidia^ a group of sporozoa which live as 
parasites in mammals, birds, and other animals, 
chiefly within the cells of an epithelium, and may 
cause serious disease ( coceidiosis ). The conjuga- 
tion of a large female and a small male gamete 
results in the formation of an oocyst, which passes 
out of the host. When swallowed by a new host, 
it breaks up into a number of individuals which 
attack the cells, and multiply asexually for seveial 
generations, eventually producing a new sexual 
generation. 

Coccinella. See Lady-bird. 

Cocco« Coco Rooty or Eddoes, plants of the 
genus ^ Colocasia, and of the nearly allied genus 
paladium, of the order Araceae, widely cultivated 
in^ tropical and subtropical countries for their 
edible starchy root-stocks, of which the food- value 
broadly corresponds to the potato. These are de- 
prived by roasting or boiling of the characteristic 
acridity of the order, which, indeed, some of them 
possess in a comparatively small degree. They are 
sometimes included under the name Yam, but are 
totally different from the true Yam (q.v.). The 
names more strictly belong to Colocasia antiquorum, 
a stemless plant with ovate leaves, and flowers 
enclosed in a cylindiical erect spathe. This is a 
native of India, but was early introduced to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean countries, whence it has 
now passed even to America. For the kindied 
Alocasia macrorhiza, also of economic import- 
ance in different parts of the world, see Taro. 
Many species of these and allied genera are to 
be seen in European hothouses, where their 
handsome foliage has gained them an important 
place. 

CoccolitllS are small saucer-like discs found 
abundantly in the Atlantic ooze, probably uni- 
cellular algse. They are sometimes called coccolite, 
a word also used to denote a gieenish kind of 
Augite (q.v.), 

Coccoloba. See Seaside Grape. 
Coccomilia, or Cocumiglia {Prunm coco- 
milia), a species of plum, a native of Calabria, 
where the bark — particularly of the root — is used 
for the cure of intei-mittent fevers. 

Coccos'teus, a genus of fossil placoganoid 
fishes, pertaining to the Devonian and Old Red 
Sandstone system. The head and trunk were pro- 
tected by bony plates, covered with tubercles, out 
the rest of the body was naked. The mouth was 
furnished with small teeth. 

Coc'culus In'dicus (Ital. coccola, * a berry’) 
is the fruit of the Anamirta Cocculus, a climbing 
shrub found in the eastern parts of India, and in 
the Malaj^an Archipelago. It was introduced into 
Biitain in the 16th century for the purpose of 
stupefying fish so that they might be caught by 
hand. It acts as an acrid narcotic poison, and 
when the berries are thrown into a stream it 
quickly poisons any fish in the neighbourhood. ^ It 
contains a crystalline principle called picrotoxine. 
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which IS veiy poisonous. It imparts to beer a 
bittor tasto, and at th© same time a fullness and 
apparent richness, but its use is now forbidden under 
heavy penalties, as the effects are very harmful. 



Cocculus Indicus : : 

ct, branch with leaves ; b, panicle of female inflorescence . c, a ! 
female flower ; d, the same with sepals removed ; e, male flower; 
f, fruit. (From Bently & Trimen.) 

In Russia and elsewhere it is a popular remedy 
for tapeworm, lice, &c. ; but when applied to the 
scalp it is not unattended with danger, as several 
deaths have occurred from its use. 

€0001189 a genus of insects in the order Hemip- 
tera, and type of a family (Coccidse), including 
many forms very injurious to plants, and a few 
others which have come to be of use to man. For 
the latter, see Cochineal, Lac, Manna, Wax. 
As general characteristics may he noted the beaded 
feelers, the general absence of wings in the female, 
the degeneration of suctorial proboscis and posterior 
wings in the males, and the peculiar history of both 
sexes. The young forms are somewhat tortoise- 
like, and run about on plants with some activity. 
The adult females attach themselves by their pro- 
boscis to a juicy part of the plant, and surrender 
themselves to feeding and maternity. They often 
become berry-like, plump, much resembling excres- 
cences, or else very flat and scale-like. In the latter 
form they are often called scale-insects. The body 
always degenerates more or less, and after fer- 
tilisation becomes simply a case, or eventually a 
dead covering for the eggs and larvae. The young 
males also come to rest, and undergo a peculiar 
metamorphosis. From the resting larva an elegant 
male insect results, with developed anterior, but 
degenerate or aborted posterior wiujgs. The males 
fertilise the females, but being without suctorial 
proboscis, are probably short-lived. In fact, both 
male and female adults seem to fall victims to 
the characteristics of their sex. The young shelter 
for a while under the dead female, and then start 
for themselves. For the important species and 
related genera, see the articles above referred to. 

Coccyx. See SPINAL COLUMN. 

Coccyzus. See Cuckoo. 

Cocha1>aiul>a9 a central department of Bol- 
ivia, with offshoots of the Eastern CordUleras, and 
extensive plateaus. The climate is equable and 
healthy. The metals of the department include 
tin, copper, gold, and silver ; and its feitile valleys 
render it the richest as well as the most picturesque 
distiict of the republic. Agriculture and cattle- 
raising are the chief occupations ; but, as else- 


"where in Bolivia, trade is sadly hampered by the 
want of loads. A raihvay to Oruro W'as opened in 
1917. Area, 23,300 sq. m. ; population, 600,000. 
The capital, Cochabamba (8396 feet above the sea), 
on a tribufcaiy of the Guapay, was founded in 1565, 
as Ciudad de Oropesa. It has a so-called university 
and high school, and an industrious population 
(about 30,000), with considerable manufactures. 

Cochba. See Bar-Cochba. 

Cochin, a native state of India, politically con- 
nected with Madras, between the British district 
of Malabar and the state of Tra\anoore, -with 
the Aiabian Sea on the SW. It contains 1361 
sq. m., and 1,000,000 inhabitants. Its hydrogiaphy 
is singular. The Western Ghauts, which have 
here an elevation of fully 4000 feet, inteicept the 
south-west monsoon, and render the coast one of 
the most humid regions in the w’oiid during June, 
July, August, and September. As the space be- 
tween the mountains and the sea is almost on a 
level with the tide, the countless streams have each 
tw^o contrasted sections — a plunging torrent and a 
sluggish river ending ^ in a biackish estuary. 
Furtlier, these estuaiies, almost continuously 
breasted by a nanow^ belt of higher gi'ound, form 
between them a backwater or lagoon of 120 miles 
in length, and of eve^- -width between a few hun- 
dred yards and 10 miles, which communicates at 
only three points with the ocean. The forests 
produce the coconut, teak, led cedar, and many 
other woods, while the low countiy produces drugs, 
dyes, and gums. The great mass ot the population 
are Hindus, but there are also some Moham- 
medans and Clnistians (of the Syrian and Roman 
confessions), and a few Jews. The capital is 
Ernakolain. Cochin formed a tieaty with the 
East India Company in 1798. See A. K. Iyer, 
Cochin Tribes and Castes (1912). 

Coebin, once the capital of the principality 
above described, but now a seaport of the district 
of Malabar, in the presidency or Madras, stands on 
the south side of the principal channel between the 
open ocean and the backwater mentioned in the 
preceding article. In spite of the bar, Cochin is 
next to Bombay on this coast for shipbuilding 
and maritime commerce, the annual exports reach- 
ing a value of £700,000. Here the Portuguese 
erected their first fort in India in 1503. They 
Avere supplanted hy the Dutch in 1663; and in 
1796 Cochin was captured by the British. Popu- 
lation, 20,000, of whom half are Cliristians and 
one -fifth Mohammedans (fanatical Moplahs, de- 
scendants of the old Arab traders). Close by, in 
the native state, is another Cochin. 

Cocbin-Cbina is a name sometimes applied 
to Annam (q.v.), but is specifically used, also 
for French Cochin-China, a colonial possession 
of France, occupying the south extremity of the 
Indo-China peninsula, from 8® 35' to 11° 40' N. 
lat., and fiom 104° 26' to 107° 30' E. long , hounded 
N. by Cambodia and Annam; area, 23,400 sq. 
m. Through nearly its whole extent Cochin- 
China is low and almost flat. To the north 
and east, however, the ground rises into the 
hills of Cape St Jacques, Ba-ria, and Bien-hoa, 
and the mountain of Dienba. Cochin-China 
is watered in the west by two branches of the 
Mekhong (q- V.), the Han-giang and the Tien-giang, 
which follow a nearly parallel course for about 
120 miles. In the east the Dong-nai River 
flows from north-east to south-west, receiving the 
Saigon River from the north-west. The Little 
Vamo flows parallel to and south of the Saigon 
River. These ravel's are all connected with one 
another by the innumerable arroyos and canals 
which intersect Cochin-China in all directions. 
The climate alternates between the rainy season, 
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from April to October, when it rains almost every 
day, and the dry, from October to April, when no 
rain falls. The temperature rises in the diy season 
to 95" F. hy day and 62" by night, and in the wet 
season varies between 68" and 86". Of all hot 
climates that of Cochin-China shows perhaps the 
least considerable variations. The climate is 
trying, but its insalubrity has been much ex- 
aggerated, The soil, mostly alluvial, is exceed- 
ingly fertile, producing the best rice in the world. 
Sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, arachis, mulberry, 
indigo, maize, tea, betel, hemp, coffee, pepper, car- 
damoms, beans, sweet potatoes, coconuts, areca 
nuts, and bananas are raised. The province of 
Bien-lioa and the north of Saigon do not yield 
to the finest lands of India in the Inpiriance of 
their vegetation and the beauty and variety of their 
fauna. The province of Vinhlong owes its Annam- 
ite name of (‘garden’] to the abundance, 

variety, and exquisite taste of its fruits. 

The population was returned in 1921 as 3,795,613, 
of whom the vast majority are Annamites by race, 
the remainder Cambodians, Chinese, Malays, Mala- 
baris, with about 7000 Europeans. There is a con- 
siderable immigration from various parts of Asia, 
amounting to nearly 25,000 in some years, 
partly balanced by departures. Theie is much 
fishing, especially on the rivers ; and fish, fish-oil, 
isinglass, and shrimps are among the most im- 
ortant exports. The shipping is mainly that of 
aigon (q.v.). A railway of 50 niiles between 
Saigon and Mytho, in operation since 1^85, is ' 
the oldest railway in French Indo-China. Several 
other railways have since been built, and others 
are in course of construction. The colony is 
divided into 21 provinces. It has a representative 
in the French Chamber. Saigon is the capital not 
only of Cochin-China, but of French Indo-China 
as a whole. See Russier and Brenier, VIndo- 
Chine Francaise (19U). For an account of the 
natives and nistory, see Ann AM; and for fowls. 
Poultry. * . , . 

€ocllineal 9 a dyestuff employed in dyeing 
scarlet and crimson, and in the preparation of the 
pi^ents Carmine and Lake (q.v.). 

Cochineal conssists simply of the bodies of the 
females of a species of Coccus (q.v.), called (7. cacti, 
because it feeds upon plants of the Cactus family, 



Cochineal {Coccus cacti ) : 
a, llvlDg on cactus {Opimtia ) ; 6, male ; c, female. 


pariacolarly on one, therefore designated the coch- 
meal plant, hut known in Mexico as the Nopal 
figured in the article 


CACTACEiE. This plant is nearly allied to tlie 
prickly pear, and assumes a somewhat tree-like ‘ 
form. The insect as well as the cactus are natives 
of Mexico and other warm parts of America, but 
they are now cultivated chiefly in Guatemala. 
This cultivation was carried on by the Mexicans 
long before the country was known to Europeans. 
The insect is not uncommon on wild cacti in Texas 
and Florida. Both plant and insect have been suc- 
cessfully introduced into the Canary Islands, Algeria, 
Java, and Australia. But the attempt to produce 
cochineal in India has been practically a failure. 

The cochineal insect is a small creature, a pound 
of cochineal being calculated to contain 70,000 in a 
dried state. The male is of a deep-red colour, and 
has white wings. The female, wnich is wingless, 
is of a deep-brown colour, covered with a white 
V axy powder ; flat beneath, convex above. 

In some parts of Guatemala^ large plantations of 
‘Nopal exist for the cultivation of the C. cacti. 
Before the rainy season commences, branches of 
this cactus plant covered with these insects are cut 
off and stored in buildings to protect them from the 
weather. When the wet season is over, four or five 
I months afterwards (October), the plantations are 
again stocked from these supplies. Little ' nests ’ 

I of some vegetable fibre, eacn containing about a 
dozen females, are placed on the spines ot the cacti. 
The eggs are soon deposited, and when the young 
females are developed, they spread over the plants, 
attaching themselves to the leaves, and looking 
more like vegetable excrescences than insects. They 
become covered with a cottony substance. The 
first crop of pregnant females, only] these being 
valuable for cochineal, is gathered in December, 
and several more crops are obtained till the follow- 
ing May. 

In the Canary Islands the insects are reared in 
winter and put out on the cactus leaves from May 
to July. Small gauze bags containing pregnant 
females are hung on the cactus plants, from which 
the young when developed spread over the leaves. 
In August and September, just before the females 
are ready to deposit their eggs, they are collected 
in trays, and those gathered in one day are placed 
in the evening in an oven heated to 160® F. They 
are afterwards more thoroughly dried in the sun. 
Hot iron and boiling water are also used in killing 
the insects. According to the way the insect is 
killed and dried, the cochineal is Known in com- 
merce as silver or black; an inferior kind being 
sometimes called foxy. The colouring principle 
of cochineal is called cocliinealin or carminic acid, 
and the insects scarcely yield more than 10 per 
cent, of pure dye, although the amount is generally 
supposed to be muQh greater. Carmine has also 
been demonstrated in other kinds of coccus and in 
aphides. 

The cochineal industry has suffered very much 
through the introduction of aniline dyes. 

Coclilaeus* or Dobeneok, Johann, Lutheris 
opponent, was bom near Nurnberg, about 1479, 
and died a canon of Breslau in 1552. See German 
monographs by Otto (1874) and Getz (1886). 
Cochlea* See Ear. 

Cochl^aria. See Scurvy Grass. 
CochranCf Lord. See Dundonald. 
Codtrane* Robert, a Scottish architect pr 
mason, by James III. created Earl of Mar. Angus 
and other lords hanged him with three more royal 
*favourities * over Lauder Bridge in 1482. 

Coelcade (Fr. ocarde, or cogvmde), an orna- 
ment or knot of ribbon or rosette of leather, worn 
either as a milita^ or naval decoration, or as the 
badge of a political party. Cockades made of 
ribbons of the national colours were worn by 
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soldiers during the wars of the 18th century, the 
white and red being united in the combined army 
of France and Spain. In 1767 an authoritative 
regulation was issued that every French soldier 
should wear a cockade of white stuff; and in 1782 
cockades were prohibited to all but soldiers. From 
this time till the Revolution the cockade was an 
exclusively military badge ; and, both in France 
and England, ‘ to mount the cockade ’ was synony- 
mous with becoming a soldier. After the Revolu- 
tion, the tricolor ribbon took the place of the white 
cockade. 

In England, after the expulsion of the Stuart 
family, the white cockade became the distinctive 
mark of the adherents of the exiled house, in opposi- 
tion to the orange of Nassau and the black of Han- 
over; it is a favourite theme in Jacobite songs. 
The black cockade, to be seen on the hats of officers’ 
servants, was unknown in Britain till the accession 
of the House of Hanover, and was then introduced 
by George I. from his German dominions. ^ It seems 
to be understood that the right to use it belongs 
not only to naval and military officers, but also to 
the holders of some offices of dignity under the 
cro’V^, including privy-councillors, officers of state, 
supreme judges, &c., and some would extend it to 
deputy-lieutenants. The privilege is one of which 
the law takes no cognisance. See Badge. 

CockatOOf a popular name for several genera 
and species of parrots (Psittaci), which may be 
associated in a family of Cacatuidse or Plissolo- 
phinae. Some of them are well known as decora- 
tive birds. The general characteristics are the 
tuft on the head, the strong high beak with a 
notch behind the point, the frequently bright 
colours of the plumage, the long wings, the 
loquacious habit. The cockatoos inhabit Aus- 
fcr^ia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and the Indian 
Archipelago. The word which the birds seem to 
say, and which is curiously represented by the 
English cockatoo^ is said to be Malayan for ‘ old 
father,’ and to have been taught to the birds by 
their captors. Of the genus Plissolophus, fifteen 
Australian and Malayan species are known— e.g. 
FI, sanguineiiSi FI, molluccensiSi FI. cristatus. The 
great palm cockatoo {Microglossus aterrimus) is 
the strongest of the parrot tribe, and measures 
about two feet in length; its colour is mostly 
black; its special home is Neiv Guinea. The crest- 
less Nasiterna, the smallest of all the parrots, 
also inhabits New Guinea. The black cockatoos 
{CalyptorhynchAis) form another important genus 
in Australia. The cockatoos feed mainly on fruits 
and seeds, but do not disdain insect larvae. 

CockatriCCj a fabulous monster, often con- 
founded with the Basilisk (q.v.), and regarded as 
possessing similar deadly powers. To the charms 
of the basilisk it added a dragon’s tail, armed with 
a sting ; and it shared also its power 
of destroying by a glance, so often 
r^erred to in Shakespeare and other 
early writers. In medieval art the 
cockatrice is an eniblem of sin gener- 
ally, and the special attribute of St 
Vitus. The name occurs in the 
English authorised version of the 
Old Testament, where the original 
Cockatrice: Hebrew word means evidently 
in Heraldry, ‘venomous serpent.’ In Heraldry 
the cockatrice is represented as a 
winged monster having the head, body, and feet of 
a cock, the tongue barbed, and the tail of a dragon. 
Cockayne. See Cockney. 

Cockkurn. Sut Alexandeb, judge, was bom 
24th December 1802, studied at Cambridge, was 
called to the bar in 1829, and soon became distin- 
guished as a pleader before parliamentary com- 



mittees. In 1847 he became member of parliament 
for Southampton in the Liberal interest, became 
Solicitor-general and was knighted in 1850, was 
made Chief-jnstice of the Common Pleas in 1856, 
and Lord Chief -justice in 1859. He succeeded to 
a baronetcy in 1858. He was prosecutor in tlie 
Palmer case ; and among the many famous trials 
over which he presided were the Wainwriglit case 
and the Tichborne case. He represented Britain in 
the Alabama case. He died 20th November 1880. 


Cockbiirn^ Alison, poetess, was born 8th 
October 1713, the daughter of Robert Rutherford, 
laird of Fairnilee, Selkirkshire. In 1731 she married 
Patrick Cockbum, advocate, and in 1753 was left a 
widow, with an only son, who predeceased her in 
1780. She died 22d November 1794, having for sixty 
yeais and moie been a queen of Edinburgh Society : 
in person she vras not unlike Queen Elizabeth. Of 
her lyrics the best known is the exquisite version of 
The Flowers of the Forest ( ‘ I’ve seen the smiling of 
Fortune beguiling’), commemorating a wave of 
calamity that swept over Ettrick Forest, and fiist 
printed in 1765. JMrs Cockburn in 1777 discerned 
m Walter Scott ‘the most extraordinary genius 
of a boy ; ’ in 1786 she made Bums’s acquaintance. 
See Songstresses of Scotland (vol. i. 1871), and 
Craig-Brown ’s Letters of Mrs Cockhurn (1900). 


CockburH) Henry, Scottish judge, was bom 
26th October 1779, perhaps at Cockpen, but more 
probably iu the Parliament Close of old Edinburgh. 
He entered the High School in 1787, and the 
university in 1793, ‘ being kept,’ in hLs own words, 
‘nine years at two dead languages which we did 
not learn.’ Dugald Stewart’s lectures, then, ‘were 
like the opening of the heavens,’ they ‘ changed 
one’s whole nature ; ’ and through a debating club 
he became the companion of Jeffrey, Horner, and 
Brougham, from whom he imbibed Whig opinions, 
greatly to the annoyance of the hereditary; Toryism 
of his family. He was called to the Scottish bar in 
1800 ; and in 1807 his uncle, the all-powerful Lord 
Melville, gave him an advocate-deputeship — a non- 
political post, from which, on political grounds, he 
‘ had the nonour of being dismissed ’ in 1810. He 
rose, however, to share with Jeffrey the leadership 
of the bar, and with Jeffrey was counsel for three 
prisoners accused of sedition (1817-19). His 
powers were better adapted for success with a 
popular than with a professional tribunal. Simple, 
clear, and impressive, at times pathetic, humorous 
at times, and, when he pleased, eloquent, but 
al^va 5 ^s unaffected, alwaj^s Scottish, he would urge 
his case with an earnestness and candour that was 
all but irresistilie. A zealous supporter 'by pen as 
well as by tongue of parliamentary reform, he 
became Solicitor-general for Scotland under the 
Grey ministry in 1830 ; had the chief hand in draft- 
ing the Scottish Reform Bill ; was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University ( 1831 ) ; in 1834 was 
made, as Lord Cockbum, a 3 udge of the Court of 
Session ; and three years later a lord of justiciaiy. 
He died, 26th April 1854, at Bonally Tower, his 
beautiful home by the base of the Pentlands since 
his marriage in 1811, and was buried near Jeffrey 
in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. 

Besides five or six pamphlets, and as many 
articles in the Edinburgh Meview, dealinc mostly 
with legal and parliamentary reform, Cockbum 
was author of an admirable lAfe of Jeffrey (1852), 
and of four posthumous works — of his 
Time (1856), Journal (2 vols. 1874), 

Oircuit Journeys (1888), and Exo/mi^idtion of 
Trials for Sedition in Scotland (2 vols. 1888). 
The first three of these form a kind of autobio- 
graphy, into which are woven characteristic anec- 
dotes of old-world Scottish life, and graphic 
sketches of the men who composed the brilliant 
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circle of Edinburgh society in the first four decades 
of the 19th century. Withal they_ illustrate his 
love of nature and veneration for antiquity. 

Cockchafer {Melolontha vulgaris), a common 
beetle of the Lamellicorn section, too well known 
in Europe for its voracious destruction of both 
crops and foliage. It is a comparatively large 
beetle, about an inch in length; generally of a 
reddish-brown colour ; with fine hairs, scanty on 
the wing covers, but thick on the breast ; and with 
the expanded ends of its feelers divided m the 
leaflet-like manner characteristic of Lamellicorns. 
In Scotland they are less abundant than in England. 

The males appear first, usually in the month of 
May, and are soon joined by their partners. They 
fiy with a whirring noise, and being hungry as 
well as active, do great damage to many of our 
common trees. After some weeks of flight, the 
females heavy with eggs deposit these in the 
gi’ound and thereafter die. In a month or so the 
larvae develop, but do not attain winged life for 



Cockchafer {Melotontha vulgaris ) : 
a, full-grown larva ; 6, pupa ; c, perfect insect 


four years. Meanwhile they are anything but 
idle, are in fact most voracious, and do great 
damage to crops and herbage. In some years when 
the conditions are unhappily favourable, they 
commit ravages estimated in millions. In the 
fourth year of larval life the young beetles buiy 
themselves, and fall for two months into the usual I 
quiescence of the pupa stage. The liberated insect 
works its way to the surface, and takes its flight 
in the spring of the flfth year. In warm seasons 
and regions the period of larval life may be 
shortened. The adults do most of their disastrous 
work in the twilight. The only riddance seems to 
be the exposure of the larvae by haiTOwing, and the 
destruction of young and old by every possible 
means. Rooks and other birds, insectivorous 
animals, and other beetles help to reduce their 
numbers. They have oftener been plagues on the 
Continent than in Britain, but in 1574 their corpses 
are said to have clogged mill-wheels on the Severn, 
and in 1688 they clung like swarming bees on the 
trees and hedges in Galway. Melolontha hippo- 
ccLstani is another very destructive European 
species. The May bug of the United States 
{Lcu^nostema quercina) is an allied form of similar 
habits. 

Cocker. See Spaniel. 

Cocker, Edward, schoolmaster and author, 
w^ boTn in 1B31, and died in London in 1675. 
His book on arithmetic was the first English 
work of the kind really adapted to commercial 
life, and became so widely known that the 


name of Cocker is as indissolubly associated 
with accuracy in figures as that of Murray with 
the rules of grammar. He attained considerable 
success as a teacher of arithmetic and writing in 
London, and is mentioned repeatedly in Pepys’s 
Diary, who qualifies him as ‘ veiy ingenious 
and well read in all our English poets.’ Cocker 
published over thirty w'orks on writing or 
arithmetic, but the famous book so often reprinted, 
Cocker^ s Artthmetick, was posthumous, being dated 
1678, and edited by John Hawkins. De Morgan 
has contended, apparently on insufficient grounds, 
that this book, which passed through 112 editions, 
was not reaUy Cocker’s work at all. Among other 
works published under his name are an English 
dictionary, and the Muses' Spring^ Garden, which 
contains some quaint verses of his own composi- 
tion. 

Cockerill, John, manufacturer, born in Lanca- 
shire in 1790, was the son of William Cockerill 
(1759-1832), an inventor and machinist who in 
1807 settled at Lifege in BeMum. John, with an 
elder brother, succeeded to their father’s business 
in 1812, established a woollen factory in Berlin in 
1815, and in 1817 founded the famous works at 
Seraing (q.v.). He died at Warsaw, 19th June 
1840 ; in 1867 his remains were brought to Seraing, 
where his statue was erected in 1871. 

Cockermouth. a town of Cumbeiland, 25 
miles SW. of Carlisle, and 12 NW. of Keswick. 
It is pleasantly situated in an agricultural district, 
and has a walk a mile long beside the Derwent. A 
rained castle, founded towards the close of the 11th 
century, crowns a bold height on the left bank of 
the Cocker, near its influx to the Derwent. It 
became Mary Stuart’s prison in 1568, and in 1648 
was dismantled by the parliamentarians. Near 
Cockermouth is a tumulus. Toot’s Hill; and at 
Pap Castle are remains of a Roman camp. Words- 
worth was born in Cockermouth in an old-fashioned 
house, still standing ; Dalton in the country near 
by. Population, 5000. Till 1867 Cockermouth 
i*eturued two members to parliament; till 1885 
(when it was incorporated in the county), one. 

Cock-iightill^ was common among both the 
Greeks and the Romans, as to-day it is common in 
India, the Malay countries, and Spanish America. 
In England it flourished for fully six centuries, 
the cockpit at Whitehall having been erected 
and patronised by royalty. In 1709 a German 
visitor to London describes the Gray’s Inn cock- 
pit as ‘round like a tower, and inside just like 
a theatrum anatomicum, the benches rising all 
round;’ with the scene at a cock-fight Hogarth 
has mside us familiar. Cock-fighting was prohioited 
in 1365, in 1654, and in 1849 ; but it is still some- 
times practised in spite of prohibition. Newsj^aper 
readers are familiar with paragraphs on cock-fights 
interrupted by the police, and fines are from time 
to time inflicted. 

The favourite breed of fighting-cocks is the 
game-fowl (see Poultry), and very large sums 
have been given for chicks. Much art is dis- 
played in the training of cocks, and in trimming 
and pieparing the cock for the combat ; the 
fastening on of the spurs is a matter of consider- 
able experience. Young cocks are called stags; 
two years is the best age. In fighting a match, 
a certain number of cocks to be shown on either 
side is agreed upon, and the day before the match 
the cocks are shown, weighed with the greatest 
nicety, and matched according to their weights. 
Their marks are all also carefully set down to 
prevent firickery. The cocks within an ounce of 
each other in weight are said to ^fall in,' and are 
matched. Those which do not fall in are matched 
to fight what are called ^ byes' Those which do 
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■^ 8.11 m come into the main. The main is fought 
for a stake upon each battle, and so much for the 
main, or the winner of the most battles in the 
main ; while the byes have nothing to do with the 
main, and are usually fought for smaller sums. A 
middling size is considered the best, and from 3 lb. 

6 oz. to 4 lb. 8 oz. is the medium. Cocks some- 
times fight in silver spurs, but moie often in steel. 
In a Welsh main the cocks fight until only one 
is left alive. By the Act of 1849, a penalty of £5 
may be levied on any person keepmg fighting- 
cocks, letting a cockpit, or otherwise connecting 
himself with cock-fighting, for every day that he 
shall so act. 

Strange to say, cock-fightmg was a specially 
sanctioned annual sport of public schools, the 
schoolmaster receiving a regular tax from the 
boys on the occasion, ’V’mich was on Shrove Tuesday. 
It was so in the d^s of Henry II. ; and in his 
Schol&mast€,r Roger Ascham announced his 

intention, never fulfilled, of writing a ‘Book of 
the Cock-pitte,’ as ‘ a kinde of pastime fitte for a 
gentleman.’ As late as 1790 the income of the 
schoolmaster of Applecross in Ross-shii-e was 
formally said to be composed of salary, fees, and 
cock-fight dues. And Hugh Miller, in My Schools 
and Schoolmasters^ gives an account of the yearly 
cock-fights in the grammar-school of Cromarty 
about 1812. The, yet more barbarous custom of 
throwing sticks at cocks fastened to stakes, was 
also long practised at Shrove-tide. The slang cock- 
shy is a survival. 

Cockie-leekie is in Scotland a kind of soup 
made of a fowl boiled ’svith leeks. 

Cock Lane Ghost* In the year 1762 
London was thrown into a state of extraordina^ 
excitement by the reported existence of a ghost in 
the house of one Mr Parsons, in Cook Lane, Smith- 
field. Strange and unaccountable noises were 
heard in the house, and a luminous lady, bearing 
a strong resemblance to one who, under the name 
of Mrs Kemt, had once resided in the house, but 
who had died two years before, was said to have 
been seen. Dark suspicions as to Mr Kemt having 
poisoned the lady were immediately aroused, and 
were confirmed by the ghost, who, on being in- 
terrogated, answered, after the fashion of the 
spirits of our own day, by knocking. Crowds were 
attracted to the house to hear the ghost, and the 
great majority became believers. At length a plan 
was formed by a few settles to ascertain the real 
origin of the noises. Parsons’s daughter, a girl 
eleven years of age, fiom wliom they supposed the 
sounds to proceed, was taken to another house by 
herself, and threatened with the imprisonment 
of he): father in Newgate if she did not renew 
the rappings that evening, the noises having 
for some time been discontinued. She was dis- 
covered to have taken a board with her into bed, 
and when the noises took place, no doubt was 
entertained that they had all along been produced 
by similar methods. A prosecution was then 
raised by Mr Kemt, and Parsons was condemned 
to stand thrice on the pillory for imposture and 
defamation. Among those who visited the house 
was Dr Johnson, but it is not true that, with all 
his natural bent to easy belief in the supernatural, 
he was one of the dupes of this miserable impos- 
ture. ChurchiH’s gross caricature of Pomposo’s 
creduli*^ in his tiresome poem of over four thousand 
lines, The Ghost, was mere false and malicious 
slander, and deserved the payment that the burly 
Johnson promised to give Foote upon his own stage 
if he pei-sisted in taking him off in the sjame way. 
See A. Lang’s Coch Lane and Common Sense (1894). 

Cockle {Cardium)^ a large and typical genus 
of bivalve molluscs (Lamellibranchs). The tiiick. 


ribbed, heart-shaped, equal-valved shell, and the 
large knee-bent ‘foot’ are characteiistics well 
knowm to every one. The shell is closed by two' 
muscles ; the hinge has large teeth ; there are two 
minute respiratory siphons. About tw’o hundred 
living species ai*e known, and have a very wide 
distribution, though most abundant in the tropical 
seas. They live Seely and gregariously, generally 
buried in the mud or sand. The foot is used for 
burrowing, but by it the cockle can also jump a 
few inches. 0, cdule is very largely eaten, and is 
often sold in great quantities on the streets of 
British towms. The fossil forms are very numer- 
ous, and increase from the Siluriaii onwards. (For 
figure and structure, see Bivalves.) 

Cockle* See Corn-cockle. 

Cocklebur {Xanthium), a small but very 
widely distributed genus of Composite. The 
flowers are in unisexual heads, the male heads 
being at the ends of the branches. The female 
head has only two flowers, which are so enclosed 
in a prickly involucre that only the styles pioject 
through openings in its two horns. In fruit the 
involucre is hard and woody, about an inch long, 
and covered with hooked prickles, forming a bur 
which is very troublesome to sheep and other- 
animals. So effective is this means of dissemina- 
tion that it is difficult to determine the native 
region of the plants. Of the three species which 
have become familiar pests in the United States, 
one may be American ; the others are probably 
introduced from the Old World. The progress of 
one species has been traced from the east of Europe. 
It reached Wallachia in 1828 on the manes and tails 
of Cossack horses. Hungarian cattle and wool 
brought it to Regensburg, and so to Hamburg. In 
South Africa the value of wool was so seriously 
affected by cocklebur that stringent laws for its 
eradication had to be enacted. 

Cockneyy a familiar name for a Londoner, the 
earlier meaning of which was a foolish, effeminate 
person, or a spoilt child. The original meaning is 
very obscure, ^ut in Chaucer cokenay (a trisyllabic 
word) had much the same meaning as this. Pro- 
fessor Skeat points out its obscurity of meaning in 
two famous passages in Piers Plowman (x. 207), 
and in the last sfcanza of the ‘Tournament of 
Tottenham ’ in Percy’s Peliques, The word occurs 
twice in Shakespeare {Txoelfth Night, IV, i. 15; 
and Lear, II. iv. 123 ), and there with the meaning, 
according to Schmidt, of a person who knows only 
the life and manners of the town. The origin 
of the word cockney has been much debated. 
Wedgwood, followed hy Skeat in his ‘Errata,’ 
connected it with the French coquin, ‘ a rogue ; ’ 
itself, according to Littr6 and Scheler, derived 
through a Low Latin coguinus from Latin coquiis, 

• a cook ’ or ‘ kitchen-scullion.’ Diez doubted this, 
and assumed a connection with the old Noise hole, the 
throat. But according to Sir J. A. H. Murray, the 
word cocheneye or cockenay means really cocks* -egg, 
i.e. either simply a hen’s egg or a diminutive hen’s 
egg; then a ‘nestle-cock,’ a mother’s darling, a 
cockered or pampered or effeminate person. Coeken 
is genitive plural ; ay or ey the native English woid 
{O.E,o^), which W been displaced by the cognate 
Old Norse egg. 

Cock of the Plains* See Grouse. 

Cock of the Rock [Pupicola), a genus of 
South American Passerine birds in the family of 
Cotingidae or Chatterers (q-v.), well known for the 
dancing and display by which the cock birds 
recommend themselves to the hens. The bill is 
high and strong, the tail short and straight, the 
sole naked ; the feet are strong and stout. The 
male is remarkable for a lofty, laterally compressed 
crest. In the best-known species (iS. crocea), from 
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Guiana and the north-east of Brazil, the male is 
predominantly orange-red in colour, with a dark 
purple-red crest, and decidedly larger than the 
sober brown female. It is about the size of a 
common pigeon. 

Cock of the Woods. See Capercailzie. 

Cockpit, in a ship of war, was the name given 
to the compartment in the lower part of the ship 
where the wounded were attended to during action. 
In the modern navy certain flats below the water- 
line are fitted up for the purpose. It also means 
an enclosure for cock-fighting ; and the name was 
given to a 17th-century theatre in London on a site 
once occupied by a cockpit. 

Cockroack, a family (Blabtidae) of insects 
within the cider Orthoptera, which likewise in- 
cludes locusts, grasshoppers, crickets, leaf-insects, 
earwigs, &c. They are wrongly called beetles. 
Familiar enough as pests, cockroaches require no 
minute description. The antennje longer than the 
body — i.e. over an inch — the bent-down head (half- 
hidden by the large first thoracic plate), the long 
spiny legs compressed terminally, the flat broad 
segmented abdomen, the cigar-shaped anal append- 
ages (which are supposed by some to represent 
a pair of rudimentary abdominal legs), are among 
the more striking external features. The two 
adult sexes in the common cockroach are readily 
distinguished, since the female has a somewhat 
broader abdomen, and only slight traces of wings. 
In the male, the anterior wings form stiff ojjaque 
wing-covers [tegmina), while tlie posterior pair are 
membraneous, really wing-like, and folded longi- 
tudinally; in the female, the temina are very 
small, and the posterior wings only suggested by 
marks. Certain cockroaches, however, are wing- 
less in both sexes. There are complex copiilatory 
and egg-laying structures in the respective sexes. 



Common Cockroach : 
a, female ; male. 


The essential male organs atrophy in the adnlt 
males. The eggs are surrounded hy a peculiar 
hard capsule, which the female carries about for a 
long time, hut eventually attaches hy a glutinous 
secretion to some suitable sheltering ohiect. This 
cocoon, in the common species, usually contains 
sixteen eggs, one from each of the ovarian tubes. 
Like other true Orthoptera, the cockroaches have 
no marked metamor^osis in their life-history. 
The larvae, when developed, appear to soften the 
edges of a side slit in the inclosing capsule, and 
emerge through this into active life. They pass 
through no lasting quiescent state, and *v^en 
hatch^, differ from the adults only in minor 
quanlit^ve details. They are said to moult seven 
tunes before becoming quite adult in the fifth year 
of their hfo, 

Cockroacbes are voracious insects, devonring hoth 
animal arf ve^ebaJb^ suhstances, which they seek 
oat by aid osf th^ almost certainly olfactory 


antennae. Their mouth organs (three pairs of 
jaws) are very typical, and well adapted for biting. 
The juices of the mouth leave a disgusting smell 
on the objects over which the insects pass. They 
are nocturnal in habit, most abundant in "warm 
countries, fond of sheltering in houses, and notori- 
ously a pest to bakers and millers. To get rid of 
them a tame hedgehog is often employed, or they 
may he caught in large numbers in a slippery milk 
basin, baited with treacle, and led up to by a piece 
of wood which cannot be regained from the bottom. 
The commonest species in Britain [Perij^laneta 
orientalis) had reached England by 1624, perhaps 
from the Crimea, where it has been found far from 
man’s habitations ; P. americana has found its way 
hither in bales, (^c., from America. The German 
cockroach {Blatta or Phyllodromia germaonca) is a 
troublesome, widely distiibuted foim, which appears, 
however, to go to the wall before our common pest. 
Another form {Blatta or Ectohia lappomca) of 
smaller size, which occurs commonly in the woods 
of north and central Europe, is specially important 
in Lapland, where it sometimes does great injury 
by devouring the winter stores of salted fish. The 
largest formknown is a native of South America and 
the West Indies, which measures about 3 inches in 
length, and makes a loud drumming noise. The 
cockroach is an ancient insect, having been actually 
found in Silurian strata. As a tolerably evolved, 
and yet not too highly specialised type, it is a very 
convenient type for study. See Miall and Denny, 
The Cockroach (1886); Carpenter, Insects (1899); 
Lucas, British Orthoptera (1920). 

Cockscomb (Celosia cristata), an East-Indian 
annual of the order Amarantaceae, familiar in con- 
servatories, often also planted out in warm borders, 
especially in the southern parts of Britain. It 

t rows with an upright stem, which becomes 
attened upwards, divides, expands, and forms 
a sort of wavy crest, covered with pointed bracts, 
and bearing on its surface many very small abortive 
flowers, so crowded as often to present a rich 
velvety appearance. The colours are various, and 
often very brilliant. In the wild species, however, 
the flowers are of ordinary type, and in simple 
spikes and panicles ; while in the so-called C. aurea, 
a golden variety formerly much cultivated, only a 
few flowers of the base of the inflorescence are per- 
fect, the other being represented only by bracts 
and scales ; while in the cockscomb proper the 
monstrosity known as Fasdation (q.v.) has further 
taken place. 

Cock's-foot Grass {Dactylie), a genus of 
Grasses, closely allied to Fescue (Festuca), hut 
differing in habit. The Common or Bough Cock’s- 
foot Grass (D. glomerata) is a native of both palse- 
arctic and nearctic regions, and is very abundant 
in Britain. It furnishes an important part of both 
natural and artificial pastures. In America this, 
grass is called Orchard Grass, and is extensively 
cultivated. To this genus belongs also the Tussao 
Grass ( q. v. ). See Pasture, Grasses. 

Cockton, Henry, comic novelist, was bom 
in London in 1807, and died 26th June 1853 at 
Bury St Edmunds, where eleven years earlier he 
had married and settled in business. Dnless for 
their illustrations, all of his ten works are almost 
forgotten but one — Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist 
(1840). 

€ocoa9 Cacao. The different kinds of cocoa 
are prepared from the seeds of trees of the genus 
Theobroma. 

The genus Theobroma (Gr., ‘food of the gods’) 
belongs to the natural order Sterculiacese (q.v.), 
and contains a number of species, trees of moderate 
size, with large undivided leaves and clustered 
flowers, aU natives of the tropical parts of America. 
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By far the most inix^ortant species of this genus is 
T. cacao, to which the name cocoa-tree is often 
exclusively appropriated. It is extensively culti- 
vated in tropical America and the West Indies, 
and ifcs cultivation has "been introduced into some 
paits of Asia and Africa. The fniit is somewhat 
like a cucumber in shape, is 6 or 8 inches long, 



Cocoa {Theohroma cacao ) : 
a, branch with leaves ; fruit (partly in section). 


yellow, and red on the side next the sun; the 
rind is thick and warty, the pulp sweetish, and 
not unpleasant ; the seeds numerous, compressed, 
and not unlike almonds, with a thin, pale, reddish- 
biown, fragile skin or shell, covering a dark- brown, 
oily, aromatic, bitter kernel. These seeds are the 
cocoa hearts of commerce; when bruised so as to 
be reduced to small pieces, after being shelled or 
decoi-ticated, they become cocoa mbs. The cocoa- 
tree produces larger seeds in cultivation than in a 
wild state. The tree attains its full vigour and 
productiveness in seven or eight years, and gener- 
ally yields two principal crops in the year. When 
gathered, the fruit is subjected to five days* fer- 
mentation in earthen vessels or in heaps on the 
ground, and then opened by the hand ; or it is 
buried for a while in the earth till the pulp* 
becomes rotten. The latter method is said to 
produce the best cocoa {earthed cocoa or cacao 
terre ). The seeds are then roasted. 

The average composition of the shelled and 
roasted bean is, in round numbers, about as follows. 
There is considerable variation in different samples. 

(Hydrocarbon) Cocoa-butter 61 

(Nitrogenous food) GHuten, albumen, &c 22 

( Carbo-hydrates ) Starch, gum, &c 13 

Water 5 

Mineral matter 3J- 

Indigestible woody matter (cellulose) 3 

Theobromine 

lOO 

This expresses a very high nutritive value, as 
will be understood by comparing it with the con- 
stituents in a beefsteak, which has 19 per cent, 
of nitrogenous matter, 4 of fat, no carboiydrates 
such as starch or gum, 5 of mineral matteis, and 
72 per cent, of water. Cocoa-butter, which is 
extracted from ordinary cocoa (but is left in 
what is to be manufactured into sweet choco- 
late), is largely used to adulterate butter; is 
an essential constituent of many ointments, 
toilet soaps, and bon-bons; and is of almost 
as much commercial value as the cocoa itself. 
In order to render its large amount of nutritious 
125 


matter digestible, the nut must be prepared. The 
best mode of preparation is by crushing and con- 
tinuous grinding under rollers until the whole is 
leduced to an impalpable paste. This, when 
dried, adheres, and forms a hard cake. In this 
form it is now supplied to the navy and many mer- 
chant ships, and forais a most valuable beverage- 
food for sailors when scraped or pounded and boiled 
for a short time in water. The large amount of 
fatty ^ matter and nitrogenous food renders it 
especially suitable for men exposed to cold and 
fatigue. It is a most valuable reserve food for 
travellers, so much of both heat-giving and flesh- 
forming nutriment being concentrated in a given 
bulk and weight. It is thus used by Swiss and 
Tyrolese mountaineers in the form of edible 
chocolate. For the preparation of chocolate, see 
Chocolate. 

An infusion of the broken and roasted shells, 
which are set aside in j^reparing the best qualities 
of chocolate, is used iu Italy, Spain, and other 
countries as a cheap substitute for coffee, and bears 
the name of miserahile { ‘ poverty stricken ’ ). The 
pulp of the fruit is eaten in the countries in which 
the tree grows, and a kind of spirit is obtained 
from it by fermentation and distillation. 

Another mode of preparation consists in adding 
large quantities of cooked farinaceous niateiial to 
the ground cocoa, mixing in a pasty condition, then 
drying. The mixture may contain but little cocoa, 
pioducing, with boiling water, ineiely a gruel 
flavoured with cocoa. Those who prefer such mix- 
tures will find it economical to prepaie their giuel 
or poi ridge themselves, and add cocoa to it. By 
using whole or ground cocoa nibs, a cocoa beverage 
may be obtained, but for this it is necessary to 
subject the nibs to very long boiling ; a whole day 
is desirable. The full and peculiar flavour of the 
nut comes out, and much of the butter floats on 
top, while the cellulose and other insoluble con- 
stituents remain as sediment. 

The Theobromine or special cr 3 ’’stallisable alkaloid 
of cocoa lesembles that of tea and coffee, but con- 
tains a laiger proportion of nitrogen, and appeals 
to be less stimulating in its action on the neivous 
system. Some regard it as highly nutritious. 

Allegations of sTaveiy induced the British manu- 
facturers of cocoa to send Mr Cadbu^ to the Portu- 
guese islands of S. Thom4 and Principe, from which 
a great pari of the world’s supply came. On 
receiving his report in 1909, they determined to 
buy no more from these islands until the labour 
system was changed. 

In South Carolina the earth-nut is roasted and 
used as a spurious cocoa ; and in Spain the root of 
the earth chestnut {Cyperus esculenta) is similarly 
used. See Adulteration. 

Coco de mier. See Coconut (Double). 

Coconut is the better form of what since Dr 
Johnson’s time has often been spelt Cocoa-nut; 
coco, ‘ mask,’ being the Portuguese name given to 
the nut from the resemblance of its lower part to a 
mask. It is the well-known fruit of a species of 
palm, Cocos nudfera, perhaps originally a native of 
tropical America, or, as some would have it, of the 
Indian coasts and South Sea Islands, now diffused 
over all tropical regions, generally succeeding best 
in sandy soils, not necessarily near the sea. It is 
always one of the first of the larger plants to estab- 
lish itself in the low islands of the Pacific Ocean, sc 
soon as there is soil enough, its nuts being 'widely 
distributed by marine currents, while the thick 
husk protects the embryo from inj'ni^. It has a 
cylindrical stem, about IJ feet in diameter, and 
from 60 to 90 feet high, with many rings marking 
the places of former leaves, and bearing at ite 
summit a crown of from sixteen to twenty leaves, 
which generally curve downwards, and are from 10 
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to 15 feet in length. The short racemes bear from 
five to fifteen or more nuts ; and ten or twelve of 
these racemes, in diiferent stages, may be seen at 
once on a tree, about eighty or one hundred nuts 
being its ordinary annual produce, or in modern 
plantations two iiundred and fifty. The tree bears 
fruit in from seven to eight years ( sometimes four 
years) from the time of planting, and continues pro- 
ductive for seventy oi eighty years, the fruit being 



Coconut Palm ( Cocos nucifera ) : 
a, portion of young spathe, with enclosed inflorescence; 6, 
branch of spadix ; c, smaller portion enlarged, showing a 
female flower below and male flower above; d, cocount— 
e, hush cut open, showing hard endocarp, at /opened to show 
the single seed. 

gathered four or five times annually. This affords 
to the inhabitants of many tropical coasts and 
islands great part of their food ; it is not only eaten 
as it comes from the tree, both ripe and unripe, 
being filled in a young state with a pleasant miOcy 
fluid, hut it is also prepared in a variety of ways. 
For the structure of the fruit, see Palms. 

The kernel of the coconut contains more than 
70 per cent, of a fixed oil called Coconut Oil, or 
Coconut Butter, which must not be confounded 
with the fixed oil of the chocolate, known as 
cocoa butter. The oil is itself an important 
article of commerce, being much employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of candles and of 
soap. A great impulse has been given to the 
import by the enormously extended use of coconut 
oil for edible and cooking purposes (including the 
making of biscuits and confectionery), and for the 
manufacture of margaiine and other butter substi- 
tutes— nut-butter, ‘ nutter,’ &c . — which keep better 
than cows’ butter. ^ It has been recommended as a 
substitute for lard in the preparation of ointments. 
It may be used instead of cod-liver oil in consump- 
tion, for which purpose it is moi*e palatable and 
less likely to cause nausea. It is obtained by 
pressure of copra (dried kernels), or by boiling 
over a slow fire, and skimming off the oil as it 
floats on the surface. A quart may be obtained 
from seven or eight coconuts, and the residue is 
valuable for cattle-food cake. The oil, which in 
the tropics is used as a lamp-oil and as an unguent, 
is ip. the ordinary temperatures of tropical 

xiountdes^ but in colder climates becomes a white, 
solid, butter-like oil. It becomes liquid about 74® F. 
(23*3® C.)* It can be separated by compression in 


the cold into a more liquid portion called oleiUy 
and a more solid part teimed cocostearin, or cocosin, 
which is of complex constitution, and contains at 
least six fatty acids. 

The root of the coconut palm possesses narcotic 
properties, and is sometimes chewed instead of the 
areca-nut. The terminal bud {Palm Cabbage) is 
esteemed a delicacy, and trees are often cnt'down 
for the sake of it ; the central part of the young 
stem is also succulent and eatable. — The sacchar- 
ine sap {toddy) of this, as of some other palms, is 
an esteemed beverage in tropical countries, either 
in the state in which it is obtained from the tree, 
or after fermentation, which takes place in a few 
hours ; and from the fermented sap {palm wine) 
a spirituous liquor {arrack) is obtained by distilla- 
tion. The juice is often also in the East Indies 
boiled down to yield sugar {jaggery). A variety of 
arrack is also distilled from the fermented milk. 

The dried leaves of the coconut palm are much 
used for thatch, and for many other purposes, as 
the making of mats, screens, baskets, &c., by 
plaiting the leaflets. The midribs of the leaves 
supply the natives of tropical coasts with oars. — 
The wood of the lower part of the well-grown stem 
is very hard, takes a beautiful polish, is employed 
for a great variety of purposes, and is imported into 
Britain for ornamental joinery, under the name of 
Porcupine Wood. — ^The fibrous tissue of the less 
mature stems is made into cordage. A kind of 
gum is also frequently obtained from the stem. — By 
Far the most important fibrous product of the 
coconut tree is Coir (q.v.), the fibre of the husk 
of the impel fectly ripened nut. The husk of the 
ripened nut is used for fuel, and also, when cut 
across, for polishing furniture, scrubbing floors, &c. 

The shell of the coconut is made into cups, 
goblets, ladles, &c., and is often polished or carved. 
Within the nut there is occasionally found a small 
stony substance, of a bluish-white colour, * a sort of 
I vegetable bezoar,’ called in India Galappa^ to which 
I the Chinese ascribe great virtues. There are about 
30 species of the genus, mostly South American, 
of which C. hutyracea and C. coronata may be 
mentioned as specially important sources of oil and 
starch respectively. 

Coconut, Double (also called Sea or Maidive 
Coconut, or Coco de Mer), is the fruit of the 
Lodoicea Seychellarum palm. Its huge double 
kernel, the largest fruit known, requiring some 
ten years to ripen, has long had an extraordinary 
value over a large area in the East. As a sovereign 
antidote to poison, and long known only from 
specimens thrown up on the Maidive coasts, it 
was supposed to grow on a submarine tree, and had 
other fables attached to it. The tree on which it 
j grows is peculiar to some of the Seychelles Islands, 

! reaches a height of 100 feet, and has very large 
I fem-like leaves. 

I Coconut Beetle {Batocera rubKs), a laige 
Longicorn beetle, the larvae of which are very 
destructive in coconut plantations, eating their 
way in all directions in the stems of the younger 
trees. They are destitute of feet, large and pulpy, 
and of repulsive aspect, but are esteemed a luxury 
by the coolies of the East. They resemble the 
grugru worms of South America. 

Cocoon, the silken sheath spun by the larvae of 
many insects in passing into* the pupa or resting 
stage. The cocoon proper is due to the secretion 
of special spinning glands, situated anteriorly or 
posteriorly, but larval hairs and foreign objects of 
many kinds may also be utilised. The amount of 
secretion, the arrangement of the threads, and the 
^mpleteness of the covering vary very widely ; nor 
is the presence of any cocoon whatever essential 
to the pupa stage. The most typical and perfect 
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Coda (Ital., ‘ a tail ’ ), a passage at the end of a 
niusical comxjosition, intended to round it off and 
give a sense of completeness in form. In early 
music it consisted often of a few simple chords ; 
but it was enlarged, by Beethoven more especially, 
into a feature of the greatest importance and 
dimensions, it being one of the most characteristic 
features in the form of his symphonies ; and other 
composers have with rare exceptions followed his 
lead. See Symphony. 

Code (Lat. codex and cauclex). The primary 
meaning of the Latin woid was the trunk or stem 
of a tiee ; afterwards it came to signify in a special 
sense wooden tablets bound together," and covered 
with a coating of wax, which w’ere used for wilting 
on. After parchment and paper were substituted 
for wood, the name codex was similarly applied to 
them. By Cicero and wiiters after him it was also 
often used to signify a book of account (e.g. Codex 
Tatiomim)\ it was also used to indicate a MS. 


cocoons are those of many moths, a familiar ex- 
ample being that of the silkworm. The delicacy, 
neatness, and labour exhibited by these last silken 
robes make them as marvellous as they are useful. 
See Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Insects, and espe- 
cially Silk. 

Cocos. See Coconut, Keeling Islands. 

Cocy^tUSj a river of Epirus, a tributaiy of the 
Acheron, supposed to be connected with the lower 
world. Homer makes it a branch of the Styx; 
Virgil makes the Acheron flow into the Cocytus. 

Cod ( Gadus), a genus of bony fishes in the soft- 
rayed order (Anacanthini), and type of a family 
(Gadidse) which includes some valuable food-fishes, 
such as Ling (Molva), Hake or ‘Stockfish’ (Mer- 
lucius), Burbot (Lota), &c. The genus Gadus 
itself is undoubtedly the most valuable. A moder- 
ately elongated body with small smooth scales, the 
three dorsal and two anal fins, the distinctness of 
the tail from the fins, the position of the pelvic 
limbs on the throat, the toothed vomer and tooth- 
less palatine, are among the more important distinc- 
tive features. The genus includes about a score of 
species, distributed in the cold and temperate seas 
of the northern part of the globe, and well known 
to be very abundant off Newfoundland, at the 
Lofoten Islands, and on the Dogger Bank. They 
seem to follow the herring shoals. As part of our 
food-supply, and as sources of cod-liver oil, the 
species of Gadus are of great economic importance. 

Besides the cod proper (G. morrhua), the follow- 
ing species are well known: the Haddock (q.v., 
G. CBfjlefinvs), the Whiting (q.v., G, merlangus\ 
the Bib or Whiting-poilt {G. Imcus), the Power- 
cod {G. minutiis)^ me Pollack (G. pollachim), the 
Coal-fish (G. virens). 

The cod itself is too familiar an animal to demand 
description. It attains a length of 2 to 4 feet, 
and may weigh as much as 100 lb. The sensitive 
barbtde on the chin is tolerably long. The colour 
varies considerably. A smaller variety (dorse) is 
sometimes distinguished — e.g. in the Baltic. The 
cod occurs between 50® and 75® N. lat. in great pro- 
fusion, to a depth of 120 fathoms, but is not found 
nearer the equator than 40® lat. It spawns from 
January to May, according to the climate, and it 
is only at this season that numbers crowd together. 
The cod is very voracious, and feeds at the bottom 
on crustaceans, molluscs, worms, and even on small 
fishes. They are very prolific, and it has been 
calculated that the roe of a large female may con- 
tain towards 9 million eggs. The productiveness 
of the great banks of Nemoundland excels that of 
all others, but the cod-fisheries near the coasts of 
Sweden, Iceland, and the north of Scotland are 
also important. The Dutch were engaged in the 
cod-fishery as early as the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, and the En^sh resorted for this purpose to 
the coasts of Iceland about the same period. The 
Erench have also engaged largely in the cod-fishery. 
The fishery is always carried on by means of lines 
and hooks, partly by longdines and partly by hand- 
lines, Whelks and the like are used for bait. 
One man has been known to catch from 400 to 550 
fish, on the banks of Newfoundland, in ten or 
eleven hours ; and eight men to take eighty score 
in a day on the Dogger Bank. Great quantities of 
dried cod are carried from Newfoundland to the 
West Indies, and are consumed also in the Roman 
Catholic countries of the south of Europe. The 
principal seat of the cod-liver oil industry, an which 
other species are also utilised, is on the Norwegian 
coast. The preserved ‘sound’ or swim-bladder of 
the cod is esteemed a delicacy. It is also used in 
a dried state as isinglass. See Day’s British 
Fishes, and Gunther’s IntrodwAim to the Study of 
Fishes, 


volume or dook ; but it was not till still later, in 
the times of the empeiors, that it was used to 
express a collection of laws. 

In its modern sense the word Code may be 
defined as a systematic statement of the laws of 
a country (either the whole law, or any special 
department of it) having the authority of an act 
of the legislature. In other woids, it is the expres- 
sion of the law of a country, in whole or in pai^t, in 
a, systematic and authoritative foi m . This d efini- 
tion distinguishes it, on the one hand, fioni a digest^ 
which, in modem usage, properly signifies a collec- 
tion of the decisions and rules of the common law 
arianged on a methodical plan, and, on the other 
hand, from a consolidated statute^ which is nothing 
more than^ the incoi poration of all the statutes in 
force relating to a particular branch of the law into 
one general enactment. While the digest differs 
from a code in so far as it wants the authority of 
a legislative enactment, the consolidated statute 
differs from it in that it does not deal with the 
unwritten or common law. 

Whether it is for the advantage of a community 
that its laws should be expressed in the foim of a 
code- is a question which has been much discussed 
both in Great Britain and abroad. On the Continent 
it has been practically settled in the afiSrmative, 
while in Great Britain and in some of the states 
of America (particularly the state of New Yoik) 
the controveisy is still keenly maintained. Tw^o 
principal objections urged by the opponents of 
codification may be thus summarised; (1) that 
it checks the natural growth of the law and 
hindeis its free ^development ; and (2) that, as 
law is progressive, there would be no finality — 
that it would be necessary to be constantly alter- 
ing the code in order to adapt it to the new 
conditions of society. The answer usually made 
to the first of these objections is, that although 
law is a flexible and progressive science, it is 
nevertheless capable of being known as it exists 
at any given time, and if so it must be capable 
of being expressed in language. ‘The law of a 
country,’ observes the late Dudley Eield, the dis- 
tinguished American jurist, ‘ may be likened to its 
language, and to make a code of the one is like 
making a dictionary of the other.’ If the law is 
not expressed in language, it must almost neces- 
saiily be left to the fluctuating opinion of judges 
to say whether a particular set of facts is in any 
given case of legal effect or not. ^ To the second of 
the above objections the answer is : Granted that a 
code cannot be made for all time, there is never- 
theless no reason why any changes required by 
altered conditions of society should not be ade- 
quately met by periodical revision. A commission 
of lawyers might be appointed for that purpose, 
and revision might take place, say, every ten 
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years. On the other hand, the arguments speci- 
ally urged in favour of codilication are : ( 1 ) that 
it simplifies the law, by getting i id of a vast mass 
of statutes and judicial decisions, whose authority 
has become more or less doubtful; and (2) that 
by simplifying the law it is made accessible to and 
comprehensible by oi dinar y citizens. 

Historically, the name code has been given to a 
number of compilations or collections of laws, both 
of ancient and modern times, though some of these 
do not properly conform to the definition of code, 
in its modern sense, that we have given above. For 
convenience’ sake we may divide them into three 
classes, viz. I. Primitive Codes ; II. Codes of Homan 
Law during the Empire ; III. Modern Codes. 

I. Primitive Codes. — Among a number of early 
civilised peoples we find that attempts were made, 
more or less thorough, to put their customs and 
laws into writing in a definite shape. The object 
of these early efforts at codification seems to have 
been to make known to the peoples concerned the 
customs and laws under which they lived, rather 
than to put these into systematic and artistic form. 
Three of these primitive codes, of which we have 
some definite knowledge, may be mentioned, viz. 
the so-called Code of Hammurabi, or Khammu-rabi 
(see Babylonia), the Tables of Gortyn, and the 
Twelve Tables of Home. The Code of Hammurabi 
was discovered in the beginning of this century. It 
is carved on diorite, and its supposed date is about 
2250 B.C. It is thus the oldest known code in the 
world. Despite its antiquity, many of its provisions 
show a considerable degree of enlightenment. 

The ‘ Tables of Gortyn ’ were discovered at Gortyn 
in Crete about 1884, carved on rock in a mill stream. 
Their date is generally supposed to be about the 
first half of the 5th century B.c. A number of 
their provisions, e.g. in the matter of adoption, 
have a similarity* to the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
and throw considerable light on the early laws of 
Greece. The Twelve Tables ( q. v, ) is generally held 
to have been published in A.U.C. (351 B.C.), 
though this date has been challenged, as being 
much too early, by Professor Pais of Turin and 
Pi of essor Lambert of Lyons. Unlike the two codes 
last mentioned it is not extant, but a large number 
of its laws have been handed down to us by ancient 
writers in a more or less fragmentary shape, and 
it has thus been found possible to restore it to some 
extent. The Twelve Tables, though containing 
revisions relating to public as well as private law, 
id not embody the whole law ; in particular, the 
rules of procedure were omitted. Other primi- 
tive codes or quasi-codes, such as the Laws of 
Solon, it is unnecessary to notice. 

II. Codes of Roman Law during the Empire. 
— By the Homans during the empire the term Code 

as applied to a coUection of laws, was 
technically given to the constitutions (i.e. the 
deoreta^ re&crvpta, &c. ) of the emperors, and had not 
its more extensive modern meaning. Notable codes 
in this narrow signification were : ( 1 ) Codex Gregori- 
amm, (2) Codex Hermogenianus, (3) Codex Theo- 
dosianus, (4) Codex Justinianeus (or Justiaianus ). 

The first two of these it is unnecessaiy tq de- 
sciibe here. They were both the work or private 
hands, although they were ultimately declared 
authoritative by a decree of Valentinian and 
Theodosius, The Gregorian is supposed to have 
been published about the end of the 3d century, 
and the Hermogenian a few years later. Only 
fragments of each have been preserved. About 
the other two codes a few words must be said. 

Ood^ Thtodosumus, named after the Em- 
peror^ Theodosius the X^unger, dming whose 
rei^ it was compiled. The onginal idea of Theo- 
dosius was to prepaflre a complete body of the 
law, collected from the writings of the jurists as 


well as the constitutions of the empeiors, but his 
instiuctions to this effect were never cariied out. 
The codex, as we have it, occupied three years in 
preparation, and was promulgated as law for the 
Eastern empire on 1st January 439, and a few 
days thereafter adopted and declared to he law 
for the Western empire by Valentinian III. This 
Codex Theodosmnus has been in a great measure 
preserved. It consists of sixteen books, which aie 
subdivided into titles, and a chronological oidei 
in the arrangement of the constitutions has been 
followed. All but the first five books (containing 
the purely private law) have come down to us. By 
means, however, of the Bremarinni Alari- 

danum^ mentioned below, it has been possible to 
reproduce a considerable portion of the earlier 
books. From other sources also a number of 
genuine constitutions not to he found in Alaric’s 
Breviary were during the 19th century recovered. 
The best edition of this code is that of Mommsen, 
published in 1904, hut the old edition of Jac. Gotho- 
fredus, published in 1665, is still valuable for the 
celebrated commentary he there made upon it. 

Codex Justinianeus,^ named after the Emperor 
Justinian, in whose reign it was prepared. In the 
year 528 A.D. a commission of ten persons, with 
the famous Tribonian at their head, was appointed 
by Justinian to compile a code, incorpoiating in it 
the laws, so far as still in force, of the earlier codes 
of Gregoiianus, Hermogenianus, and Theodosius, 
and also the vaiious constitutions issued subsequent 
to these codes. The work was performed in four- 
teen months, and it was then declared that the 
new code should supersede the older compilation. 
A second edition of this work, revised and having 
a number of new enactments of Justinian himself 
incorporated, was promulgated in 634 under the 
name of the Codex repetitce prcelectionis (i.e. Code 
of the Revised Version). This is what has come 
down to us, and forms part of the corpus juris. It 
consists of twelve books, each divided into titles, 
the titles being composed of laws (constitutions). 

The name Code is often also given in modern 
times to Justinian’s compilations as a whole (i.e. 
the Digest, Codex, Institutes, and Novels) ; in other 
words, the corpus juris. And this is not altogether 
inaccurate, as undoubtedly the Digest and Insti- 
tutes received statutory force from Justinian, and 
the compilations thus taken as a whole comply 
so far with the definition of a code already given. 
As no attempt was made, howevei, to fuse the com- 
mon law and constitutions into a systematic whole, 
the corpus juris does not truly represent a code in 
the modem sense. (See Justinian.) 

Along with the four coc?^ce5 just mentioned, as 
falling under head II., may he taken — 

Romano -Barbarian Codes . — In some respects 
they approach more nearly the true conception of 
a code than those just considered. Several collec- 
tions were made of the laws of the barbarians of 
western Europe after they had become free from 
the domination of Rome. To three of these collec- 
tions the name of the Romano-Barharian Codes is 
usually applied. They are ( 1 ) the Bdictum Theo- 
dorici, compiled, about the year 500, under Theo- 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths, and consisting of 
154 sections (unsystematically arranged), dealing 
with all depaitments of the laiv, its mateiials 
being derived mainly from the Gregorian, Her- 
mogenian, and Theodosian Codes. (2) The Lex 
Romana Visigotliorum, prepared imder Alaric, king 
of the Visigoths, and published in the year 606. 
This collection was one of great importance, and 
during a considerable part of the middle ages was 
treated in western Europe as the principal authority 
for Roman law, exercising great influence upon the 
laws of the barbarians. It was compiled by com- 
missioners, appointed by Alaric, who derived their 
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materials in great part from the Theodosian Code, 
and the ‘ Sentences ’ of Paul, and the Institutes of 
Gaius. This codex is commonly described as the 
Bremarnan Alaricianum. (3) "The Lex Rotnana 
Burgundlonnm, also published about the beginning 
of the 6 til century, under Gundobald, king of the 
Burgundians. It was compiled from much the same 
sources as the code of Alaric IL, but was much less 
important. 

III. Modern Codes. — ^As already observed, the 
idea of a code in the modern sense—a complete 
statement of the whole law, or any paiticular depart- 
ment of it — was not realised by the ancients. Of 
modern codes there are an immense number of 
more or less excellence. The following may be 
noticed : 

( 1 ) Prussian Code. — The first of the modern codes 
(leaving out of view certain ordonnances of a general 
nature pioinulgated at an early date in France and 
some other countries, which haidly deserve the 
appellation Code) was the celebrated Landrecht of 
Prussia — ^the Code Fridiric — ^published in 17 51. This 
work was due to the genius of Frederick the Great, 
and was intended by him firmly to cement the union 
between the vaiious parts of his kingdom. In the 
introductory plan (or projet) Frederick tells what 
induced him to undeitake the work— viz. the great 
uncertainty^ in the law arising out of the want of 
uniformity in the customs and statutes prevailing 
in the different parts of his dominions, and the 
excessive and costly litigations due to this uncer- 
tainty. This code has been entiiely superseded by 
recent German codes to be noticed below. 

(2) Code Napoleon. — This is the most celebrated 
of the modern codes. At the time of the gieat 
Kevolution there was an endless variety of par- 
ticular laws and customs {droit icrit et droit cou- 
time) prevailing in the different parts of France, 
entailing great uncertainty and expense in the 
administration of justice, and preventing anything 
like true solidity and unity in the nation. Napoleon 
realised the necessity ot the unification of the 
local laws by a code applicable )jo the whole 
country. No doubt, a good deal had been done 
towards unification by the preparation of an ad- 
mirable act of ordonnances in the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. , but they only went a small 
way in rectifying the evils. The Constitution of 
1791 and Projet de Code Civil of Cambac^rbs (q.v.) 

artly anticipated the Code NapoUony which, ela- 

orated in four months by a commission com- 
piising Tronchet and three others, was published 
and promulgated between 1804 and 1810. It con- 
sisted of five parts — viz. the * Code Civil,’ dealing 
with the main body of the private law ; the ‘ Code 
de Procedure Civile;’ the ‘Code de Commerce,’ 
dealing with the laws relating to commercial 
affairs ; the ‘ Code d’lnstruction Criminelle ; ’ and, 
finally, the * Code Pbnal.’ Each of these five parts 
was independent of the others, though prepared on 
the same system and governed by a uniformity of 
plan. In order to prevent absolutely an appeal in 
any case to the authority of the old laws and 
customs, it was expressly enacted that if cases 
should occur for which the code had made no pro- 
vision, the jttd^e should decide according to what 
he might consider to be good sense and equity or 
ancient custom — the code in this respect differing 
from some other modern codes, which require that 
any questions unprovided for by it shall be referred 
by the judge to a legislative commission for decision. 
T?he Code NapoUon [or^ as it has been re-christened 
under the Republic, the Code Civil) remains in 
force as the law of France at the present day, and 
despite many defects in its original construction — 
necessitating a large number of interpretative com- 
mentaries— it has, beyond doubt, proved a great 
boon to that country. Napoleon (though he had, 


of course, no shaie in the legal work pertoniied by 
Cambaceres, Tronchet, and others ) is said to have 
been prouder of it than of any of his victoiies. The 
best test of its excellence is that it nas been (in 
-whole or part) the model for a large number of Conti- 
nental codes — e.g. those of Belgium, Italy, and Greece. 

(3) German Codes . — Prior to the constitution of 
the German empire of 1871, two important codes 
of the German commercial law had been prepared 
and adopted by the North German Confederation. 
These weie the Wechsel-Ordnungy codifying the 
laws relating to bills of exchange, ivhich was pub- 
lished in 1848, and the Allgemeines Handelsgesetz- 
huchy codifying the whole commercial law, exclusive 
of bills of exchange and bankruptcy, which was 
published in 1861. After 1871 these two codes were 
made applicable to the whole of the empire, and 
three other depaitments of the law were codified — 
viz. the law of bankiuptcy {Konhurs-rccht), the 
law of procedure, and the ciimmal law. After the 
Fianco-Pmssian wai a commission was appointed 
for codifying piactically the whole private law of 
Germany, exclusive of the departments just men- 
tioned. This enormous work was successfully 
accomplished after about twenty years’ labour, 
and the new code came into force on 1st January 
1900, and is knoTO as the Bnrgerhches Gesetzbuch. 

Nearly all the states of Europe now possess codes 
of their private law — e.g. Austria, Belgium, Italy, 
and Spam. Japan also has codified its law. 

(4) United States Codes . — In most of the states 
codification, either of the whole law or of particular 
branches of it, has been effected. At the same time 
it is noticeable that in one or two of the states the 
expediency of codifying the private law is still much 
controverted. This is particularly the case with the 
state of New York, where in 1857-65 a draft civil 
code was prepared (mainly by the distinguished 
jurist, Dudley Field), but did not receive tbe 
sanction of the legislature. This diaft civil code 
was adopted by California and Dakota, and many 
of its provisions have passed into the laws of Mon- 
tana, Utah, Wyoming, and other states. A penal 
code was adopted by New York in 1882. 

( 6 ) British and Colonial Codes . — The main results 
in the way of codification achieved in the United 
Kingdom are the Bills of Exchange Act (1882), 
the Partnership Act (1890), the Sale of Goods 
Act (1893), and the Marine Insurance Act (1910). 
By the Bills of Exchange Act the statute and 
common law of the three kingdoms relating to 
this important department of mercantile juris- 
prudence was in great measure reduced to the 
form of a code ; though it did not prof ess entii-ely 
to shut the door of the common law in ques- 
tions affecting bills —decisions prior to the act 
I being still authoritative so far as they are not 
inconsistent with its express provisions. But in 
other respects it fulfils the proper requirements of 
a code. Having been drafted with much caie and 
skill, it has, since it came into force, proved of 
great value and benefit to the mercantile com- 
munity in the way of diminishing litigation and 
otherwise. Efforts have been and are now being 
made by law-reformers (prominent among whom 
was Sir James F. Stephen ) to have other branches of 
the law codified, and more particularly the law of 
evidence and the law of crimes, and criminal pro- 
cedure. An excellent code exists in Canada, and 
in India several branches of the law have been 
codified by the celebrated Anglo-Indian codes. 
The criminal code of India was drawn up in the 
year 1837 under the auspices of Lord Macaulay, 
though it was not promulgated till 1860. 

For codes in another sense, see Signalling, 
XpLEGRAPH, Cryptography. 

Codeine^ an alkaloid obtained from poppy 
heads. See Poppy. 
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Codex (pi. Codices : see Code for etymology), 
the name applied to ancient manuscripts, as of 
the classics or of the Scriptures. Of the latter 
class the four great Codices are the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, discovered in 1844 and 1859 in the monastery 
of Mount Sinai by Tischendoif, and the Codex 
Vaticanus, both of the 4tl^ centuiy; and the 
Codex Alexandrinus (see under Alexandeia) 
and Codex Ephraemi of the 5th century. All four 
originally contained the Old and New Testament 
complete, but none ai’e perfect copies, while the last, 
besides having great lacunae, is almost illegible. 
See PALiEoaEAPHY ; Bible. 

Codiseuiiie See Ceoton. 


Codicil (Lat. codiGillus, diminutive of codex). 
a supplement to a will, whereby anything omitted 
is added, or any change demanded by the altered 
circumstances of the testator or the beneficiaries, 
is effected. A codicil is authenticated in the same 
manner as a will, and possesses the same privileges 
when holograph, or written by the hand of the 
testator himself. See Will. 


Codilla is the coarsest part of hemp and also of 
flax, sorted out and separated from the rest. 


Codlin Mo til [Carpocajpsa pomonana)^ the 
moth whose larvae cause the ‘worm-eaten’ apples, 
which fall prematurely ofi. 

Cod-liver Oil is generally obtained from the 
livers of the common Cod (q..v.), but likewise from 
allied species, as ling, dorse, coal-fish, torsk, &c. 
In these fish the Adipose Tissue (q..v,) containing 
oil is almost entirely confined to the liver, in which 
they agree with the shark tribe, whilst in other 
fish, as in the herring and salmon, the oil is diffused 
over the entire stnicture of the animal. The sup. 
plies of medicinal cod-liver oil used to be derived 
mainly from Newfoundland, but Norway now sup- 
plies the bulk of that used in Great Britain. The 
most famous of the Norwegian fishing-grounds is 
that of the Lofoden Islands. On the outer shores 
of these islands immense shoals of fish begin to 
arrive in December, but owing to the storms to 
which the coasts are liable, only a comparatively 
small number of boats engage in the fishing. 
In the beginning of January the fish pass in be- 
tween the islands to the calmer waters of the Vest- 
fjord to spawn. Then the fishermen, assembling 
in immense numbeis, catch the fish by net or baited 
line. The fishing -grounds being near the shore, 
the fish are at once cleaned, and the livers re- 
moved. These may be treated in different ways, 
the various qualities of cod -liver oil being the 
result. The finest oil, known as ‘non-freezing 
pale oil,’ is obtained by warming the livers by 
means of steam heat, when the oil separates, and I 
is either removed by straining or by allowing it to 
float to the surface. It is then cooled to 14® F. 
(-10® C.), and filtered^i either by mechanical 
pressure or in the usual way. A white tallow-like 
substance remains in the flannel filter, and a bright 
cod-liver oil passes through, which is now capable 
of being exposed to frost without turning turbid. 

In the case of those fisheries wliich are situated 
at some distance from the shore, the livers aie 
placed in tanks, till a sufficient quantity has been 
collected, with the result that partial putrefaction 
occurs. The oil so obtained is of a dark -brown 
colour, and has a nauseous empyreumatic taste. 

^ A still coarser variety is manufactured for use 
m leather- making. In it the livers of cod, her- 
ring, haddock, &C. are indiscriminately used, a 
very fishy-taated oil being the result. 

Cod-Uver oil consists mainly of oleic, stearic, and 
p^mitic acids, in oomhination with glycerine. In 
addition to th^se, gaUfhdn, a stibstance of biliary 
ongin, but possecwg no recognised medicinal 


virtues, is present along with a little iodine and 
bromine. With nitric acid, cod-livei oil yields a 
purple colour, changing to a hrown ; while a drop 
of sulphuric acid produces a violet colour, soon 
changing to brownish -red. 

Cod-liver oil is one of the most important remedies 
in the Materia Medica. Although highly esteemed 
on the Continent, it ..was not till 1841, when Pro- 
fessor Hughes Bennett (q.v.) of Edinburgh wrote 
a treatise on it, that it came into general use in 
Britain. It is valued in cases of pulmonary con- 
sumption, chronic rheumatism, and gout. 

CodognOy a town of northern Italy, 17 miles 
SE. of Lodi by rail ; pop. 10,000. 

Codrington, Sie Edwaed, a British admiral, 
was born of a good old Gloucestershire family, 27th 
April 1770, and entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 
he was lieutenant of Lord Howe’s flagship, and 
took a prominent part in the action off ushant 
on the glorious 1st of June. At Trafalgar, in 
1805, he was captain of the Orion, and leader of 
a squadron. He afterwards served in the North 
Sea, in Spanish waters, and in North America, 
and rose to the rank of vice-admiral in 1821. In 
1826 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in that capacity 
took the leading part in the battle of Navarino 
(q.v.), which destroyed the Turkish navy. In 
reward for this victory he received the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, with Bussian and French 
orders ; but the battle being considered an ‘ un- 
toward event,’ Codrington was recalled. He 
attained the full rank of admiral of the red in 
1837, and in 1839 was appointed commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth, He was M.P. for Devon- 
port from 1832 to 1839. He died April 28, 1851. 
The ‘ Narrative ’ wiitten to prove that at Navarino 
he had not exceeded his instmctions, is printed in 
the M&moir by his daughter, Lady Bourchier ( 2 vols. 
1873). —His son, Geneeal Sie William John 
CODEINGTON, G.C.B. (1804^84), was commandei- 
in-chief in the Crimea from 11th November 1855. 
—Another son, Admieal Sie Heney John Cod- 
EINGTON, K.C.B. (1808-77), took part in the 
destruction of St Jean d’Acre, and served in the 
Baltic in 1854-55. 

CodrilSf the last king of Athens, was the son 
of Melanthus, and according to Greek legend, 
sacrificed his life for his country about the year 
1068 B.c. A war raging between the Athenians 
and Dorians, the oracle declared that the victory 
should belong to those whose king was slain by the 
enemy ; whereupon Codrus, attiring himself as a 
peasant, entered the Dorian camp, and having 
picked a quarrel with some of the soldiers,' con- 
trived to have himself slain. See Aechon. 

Cody, Samuel Feanklin (1862-1913), popu- 
larly Imown as ‘ Colonel ’ Cody, and distinguished 
as a kite-flier and aeronaut, was born at Birdville 
in Texas, and perished by accident near Aldeisliot. 
His first record as an aeronaut and biplane-builder 
was in England in 1908, and he gained the prize 
for a circuit of Great Britain in 1911. He was no 
relation of ‘ Buffalo Bill’ (William Frederick Cody ; 
1846-1917 ) of the ‘ Wild West ’ Show, born in Iowa. 

Coefficient, the numerical or literal factor 
prefixed to an unknown quantity in any algebraic 
term. Thus in the expression C6£c-26y®-f-v3a;^- 
{a + 5)y there are four terms, and the coefficients 
are, in order, a, 26, Vs, and (a + 5). A special 
and very important instance is found in the phrase 
Differential Coefficient Diffeeenoe) of a given 
function with reference to one or more of the vari- 
ables involved. In the theory of equations, also, co- 
efficients play an important part ; thus, in the cubic 
a?® -f- aa? -f- 6fl? c = <?, we xnow that (supposing 
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the 3 roots are r) -f- + r = - «, pq -h qr 

+ r'p = 6, and ^qr — - c. 

Ooehoorn, or Cohorn, Menno, Baron van, 
called the Dutch Vauban, was the son of a captain 
of infantry, and born near Leeuwarden in 1641. 
He studied fortification and mathematics at 
Franeker, and already captain of a company in 
his sixteenth year, he ^eatly distinguished hiznself 
at the siege of Maestricht, and in various battles. 
At the siege of Grave, in 1673, he demonstrated that 
the small poi table mortars named after him might 
be advantageously employed. Coehoorn covered 
himself with honour at Senef (1674), before Kaisers- 
weith (16S9), and at Fleurus (1690). He fortified 
Namur, and defended it against Vauban in 1692 ; 
besieged that fortress in 1695, and retook it; was 
appointed lieutenant-general and director-in-ciiief 
ot the Dutch fortifications, and fortified several 
towns, of which Bergen-op-Zoom was considered his 
masterpiece. In the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion he defeated the French more than once, and 
took Huy and Limburg. He died at The Hague, 
on his way to meet Marlborough, 17th March 1704. 
He left two important works on fortification. 

Codiorns — named from the military engineer 
who introduced them — are small bronze Mortars 
{ q.v.), I cwt. in weight, and of 4f inches calibre. 
Being easily cairied, they are useful in sieges, to 
annoy working parties, and in situations where 
guns cannot be employed, such as the attack of 
hill-forts in India. 

Ooelenterata, or Ccelentera, a great divi- 
sion of the animal kingdom, including zoophytes and 
medusoids ( Hydrozoa ), jelly-fishes ( Scyphomedusm ), 
sea-anemones and corals ( Anthozoa), and the aber- 
rant class of free-swimming Ctenophores. With 
the exception of three or four fresh-water polyps, 
and as many fresh- water medusoids, all are marine. 

Coelenterates are almost always radially sym- 
metrical animals, in which the primary long axis 
of the gastrula embryo becomes the long axis of 
the adult. This kind of symmetry, as opposed to 
the bilaterality of more vigorous animals, is well 
suited for easy-going sedentary life, or for some- 
what aimless floating and leisurely swimming in 
the open sea. In many cases, as in sea- anemones, 
the superficial radial symmetry does not hold quite 
good when the details of internal structure are con- 
sidered. As the name Coelenterate is intended to 
express, there is no body-cavity (or coelom), dis- 
tinct from the digestive cavity (enteron) and its 
outgrowths. In the simpler forms the piimary 
opening of the enteron becomes the mouth of the 
adult, but in the more specialised forms there is 
an (ectodermic) oral invagination which forms an 
inturned gullet-tube. Between the external ecto- 
derm and the internal endoderm of the body- wall, 
there is developed to a variable extent a middle 
suppoiting stratum, or mesogloea, often of gela- 
tinous consistency. This is the ‘ jelly ’ of jelly-fishes. 
In the simplest cases the mesogloea is a secretion 
quite devoid of cells; but cells may secondarily 
migrate into it from the endoderm. In the aberrant 
Ctenophores, a more definite mesoderm (as in 
higher animals ) is established at an early stage in 
development. The contrast between mesogloea and 
mesoderm is in part a question of degree, but it 
is usual to distinguish the Coelenterates as diplo- 
blastic (two- layered) animals, in contrast to the 
triploblastic (three -layered) higher forms. The 
general retention of the embryonic radial symmetry, 
the absence of a coelom, and the usual non-develop- 
ment of a definite mesoderm may be said to mark 
off the Sponges and the Ccelentera from the higher 
animals, most of which show bilateral symmetry, 
a triploblastic embryo, and a distinct body-cavity 
( Coelomata ). 


Throughout the Coelenteiates characteristic sting- 
ing-cells or cuicloblasts are almost invariably pre- 
sent, and they do not occur elsewhere. In most of 
the Ctenophoies, which some would separate ofl‘ 
because of their numerous divergent features, the 
stinging -cells are usually replaced by adhesive 
cells. A typical stinging - cell contains a coiled 
protrusible lasso, lying in an irritant gelatinous 
substance. They are microscopic weapons, winch 
function only once, and are very useful in paralys- 
ing small animals used as food. 

The Coelenterates exhibit two main types of 
structure — polypoid and medusoid — ^^vhich recur in 
diverse forms throughout the series of classes, and 
may be both present in the course of one life- 
history, illustrating the phenomenon known as 
Alternation of Generations (q.v.). The polypoid 
type, cylindrical and tubular, with a crown of 
tentacles aiound the mouth, is well suited foi seden- 
taiy life. Multiplication by budding is common, 
and often results in tlie formation of great colonies 
with hundieds of united individuals, among whicii 
there may^ be considerable division of laboui oi 
polymorphism. In many cases, again, the seden- 
tary polyps form calcareous skeletons, resulting 
in the i)roduction of diverse kinds of ‘coral.’ The 
medusoid type is specialised for locomotion, and is 
illustrated by the small swimming-hells or Hydro- 
medusse, and the larger jelly-fishes or Scypho- 
medusse. The medusoids may also form elaboiate 
colonies like the Portuguese man-of-war, and show 
a polymorphism even moie extiaordinaiy than any 
that occurs in sedentary polypoid colonies. 

The Coelenterates may be conveniently divided 
into four classes, (i.) T?he Hydrozoa include the 
fresh-water hydras, the hydroid zoophytes (Tubu- 
larians, Sertularians, Canipanulaiians, &c.), the 
free-swimming medusoids libeiated as sexual in- 
dividuals fiom many of the hydroid colonies, the 
calcareous millepores or Hy dvocorallinse, the Ti achy- 
medusoids which usually exist only in the medusoid 
foim, and the free-swimming Siphonophora, like 
the Portuguese man-of-war, colonies of modified 
medusoids. It is probable that the entii-ely extinct 
Graptolites ( q. v. ) wei e Hydrozoa. ( ii. ) The Scypho- 
medusse or Acraspeda include the true jelly-fishes 
and some sedentary fixed forms of this type known 
as Lucemarians. (iii.) The Anthozoa or Aotinozoa 
include ( 1 ) the sea-anemones, the madrepoie coials, 
and the black -corals or Antipatharians, which 
aie all united as Zoantharia or Hexacoralla ; and 
(2) the Alcyonarians or Octocoralla, such as 
Dead-men’s fegers ( Al^onium), organ-pipe coral 
(Tubipora), red-coral ( (Sorallium ), and Sea-pens 
(Pennatula). (iv.) The Ctenopliora are delicate 
free-swimming forms, such as Berfie, very divergent 
from the rest. 

See Fowler and Bourne in Lankester’s Treatise on 
Zoology y part ii. (1900) ; and Hickson in the Cambridge 
Natural History , voL i (1906). 

Coele-Syria (‘Hollow Syria’), now called hy 
the natives El-Buka’a, ‘ the deep plain,’ a valley 
of Syria, extending between the ranges of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. It is 1706 feet above 
the sea, and is watered by the Orontes(now El- 
A^i). Above the valley stand the ruins of Baalbek. 

Coelom. See Body-cavity. 

Coenobites (Gr. koines, ‘common,* and hios, 
‘life’), the name given to those monks who live 
together, in contradistinction to anchorites or 
hermits, who withdraw from all society, and live 
in a solitary fashion. See Monachism. 

Coffee (Turkish qahveh, from Arabic qahiceh, 
originally meaning ‘wine’). This well-known 
beverage is an infusion of the roasted seeds of trees 
of the genus Coffea, notably Coffea Arabica, a 
native of Abyssinia, early introduced into Arabia 
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and many parts of Africa, and later into many 
of the tropical countries colonised by Europeans. 
There are some forty species of Goffea, but few 
of them seem to possess valuable properties ; the 
seeds of C. Mauritiana, piepared in the same way, 
are bitter and slightly emetic. The genus belongs 
to the natural order Rubiacese. It has a tubular 
4r-5-cleft corolla, and a succulent fruit containing 
two cells lined with a caitilaginous membrane, and 
each containing one seed. 

In a wild state, it is a slender tree of 15-25 
feet high, with few blanches; in cultivation, 
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it is seldom allowed to become more than 6-10 
feet high, and is made to assume a sort of 
pyramidal foim, with horizontal branches almost 
from the ground. The leaves are evergreen, 
opposite, very shining, oblong, and leathery ; the 
flowers aie small, clustered in the axils of the 
leaves, and snow-white; the whole appearance of 
the tree is very pleasing; and the smell of the 
flowers is delicious. The ripe fruit is dark-scarlet, 
the seeds (incorrectly called beans or berries) semi- 
elliptic and of a horny hardness. 

The coffee-tree succeeds only in countries where 
the average temperature of the year is about 
64r-70® F. In Peru and Quito it is acclimatised 
at an elevation of 6000 feet, where, howevei’, frost 
never occurs ; but as it delights in a moist atmo- 
sphere, it nowhere thrives better than in tropical 
islands. In the hothouses of Britain the coffee- 
tree frequently flowers and the fruit ripens. 
Coffee plantations are laid out pretty much in the 
same way everywhere. In quadrangles, bordered by 
fruit-trees, the coffee-trees stand in rows ; they are 
pruned to the same height, and the ground between 
them is carefully kept clear of weeds. Where the 
climate is dry, abundant iiTigation is necessary, 
but^ the supply of water is cut off as the fruit 
•begins to ripen, in order to improve the aroma of 
the seeds. The tree yields its first crop in the 
third year ; jfrom a full-grown tree it may amount 
to a pound of coffee beans. As the coffee -tree 
continues flowenng for eight months, its fruits are 
jt any ^ven time of very unequal ripeness; in 
7 ^ Indjca and Brazil three gatherings are 
th^erefore UKade annually. For the dry method 
the fmts are nlaced on mats or large floors 
spemally adaptea for, the purpose, where they are 


dried by the sun’s rays, being meanwhile frequently 
tnrned. They are passed between rollers to re- 
move the dry pulp of the fniit, and the membranes 
which enclose the seeds. The coffee is afterwards 
freed from impurities by winnowing, and conveyed 
in bags to the seaports. The wet method of pre- 
paration is more efficient. The fruits are placed 
xn a tank and run off in a stream of water into 
a machine which removes most of the pulp. The 
remainder is got lid of by fermenting and washing. 
The fruits are then dried, by sun or artificially, or 
both, and the outer ‘ parcliment ’ and inner * silver- 
sldn ’ are removed by another machine. The various 
grades are sorted out by a sizing machine. Accord- 
ing to care bestowed on preparation, there aie great 
differences in quality and pi ice. 

The earlier history of the coffee-tree is not very 
clear. Coffee was not known to the Greeks or 
Romans; but in Abyssinia and Ethiopia it has 
been used from time immemorial. In Arabia it 
was certainly in use in the 15th century, and over 
the rest of the East in the 16th century. Towards 
the end of the 17th century, Wieser, a burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, carried the coffee-tree fiom 
Mocha to Batavia, where it was soon exten- 
sively planted, and at last young plants were 
sent to the botanical garden at Amsterdam, from 
which the Paris garden obtained a tree. A layer 
of this was earned out to Martinique in 1720, 
where it succeeded so well that in a few years 
all the West Indies could be supplied with young 
trees. A large indust^ in Nyasaland has sprung 
from a plant sent from Edinburgh Botanic Gardens. 
Brazil is the chief producer of coffee. 

The devastation of the Ceylon plantations by 
the leaf-disease (see Ceylon) led to the introduc- 
tion of the stronger, but coarser, Coffea Liherica, 
or Liberian Coffee. Coffea robxfMa, discovered in 
1898 in the Congo region, has since 1900 been culti- 
vated in Java and the Federated Malay States. It 
grows more rapidly than C. Liherica^ fruits sooner, 
is stronger, less dependent on weather and climate, 
and less subject to attacks from leaf-disease. It 
is grown in rubber plantations, where it competes 
so seriously with the rubber plants that it has 
to be cut out after five years. Several other West 
and Central African species are in cultivation. 

Cheaper substitutes are Chicory (q.v.), dandelion 
root, carrot, the seeds of the common yellow iiis, and 
the seeds of Astragalus Bostic us or Swedish Coffee, 
They are preparea by roasting like coffee. But 
all these substitutes want the most important con- 
stituent of true coffee, caffeine. Ground coffee is 
subject to great Adulteration (q.v.). 

In France and other Continental countries ground 
coffee is largely mixed with caramel or burnt sngau 
This is for the most part piepared by skilfully 
roasting the ‘foots’ or dregs obtained in the refin- 
ing of sugar. In moderate quantijiies it imparts 
a flavour considered by many to improve the infu- 
sion. The so-called * French coffee ’ now so largely 
sold in England contains more or less of cara- 
mel — commonly much more than is desirable, its 
commercial value being very small. A rough test 
or indication of this is easily obtainable by dipping 
a bright silver or plated spoon into the infusion. 
The caramel infusion adheres to the spoon much 
more decidedly than the pure coffee infusion, and 
leaves a darker stain. Infusion of chicory behaves 
similarly to that of caramel. 

The leaves of the coffee -tree are used in the 
western part of Sumatra instead of the seeds. 
They are prepared by quick drying in a manner 
similar to that in whicli tea-leaves are prepared, 
and in this state contain even a larger proportion 
of caffeine than the coffee beans of our shops. 

Coffee owes its exhilarating and refreshing pro- 
perties to the presence of three substances : ( 1 ) 
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Caffeine (q.v.), which occurs in the roasted hean 
to the extent of f to 1 j)er cent. ; (2) a volatile oil^ 
which is not i^resent in the raw bean, but is 
developed during the process of roasting to the 
extent of only one part in about 50,000 of the 
roasted colFee; and (3) astringent acids, resem- 
bling tannic acid, but called caffeo-tannic and 
caffeic acids. The average composition of un- 
roasted coffee is as follows : 


Caffeine ... 0*8 

Legumin (vegetable Oaseine) (q.v ) 13*0 

Gum and sugar 15*6 

Cafleo-tannic and Caffeic acids 5*0 

Fat and volatile oil 13*0 

Woody fibre 34 0 

Ash 6*7 

Water . . 12*0 

100*0 


'When the beans are roasted till they assume a 
reddish-brown colour, they lose 15 per cent, by 
weight, and gain 30 per cent, in bulk; when 
furtiier roasted till they become chestnut brown, 
they have lost 20 per cent, by weight, and increased 
50 per cent, in bulk ; whilst if the roasting is con- 
tinued till the beans become dark brown, they lose 
25 per cent, in weight, and acquire 50 per cent, in 
bulk. When the roasting is carried too far, more 
or less charring is the result, and a disagreeable 
burnt smell is produced, which tends to overcome 
the natural pleasant aroma. 

In Britain coffee is usually under-roasted, prob- 
ably in order to escape the loss of weight, as the 
roaster is also the retailer. But in France, in 
Norway, in Germany, and other countries where it 
is roasted at home, the roasting is carried to the dark- 
brown stage. The superiority of the coffee made 
in these countries has been attributed mainly to 
this and the use of freshly roasted and ground 
coffee. The Norwegian peasant usually adds a very 
small quantity of butter to the beans while roast- 
ing; her simple apparatus, like a covered shovel 
or frying-pan, she continues shaking all the time 
while over the fii e. Every tourist praises the result. 

The important offices which coffee fulfils are, 
to allay the sensation of hunger; to produce an 
exhilarating and refreshing effect ; and, according 
to some authorities, to diminish the amount of 
wear and tear, or waste of the animal frame. See 
Diet, Digestion, Food. 

An endless variety of apparatus have been con- 
trived — some of them of great complexity —for 
preparing coffee for the table. The chief object 
aimed at is to obtain the liquor free from all sedi- 
ment. The simplest and cheapest device is that 
of placing a bag or metal stiainer — by means of a 
suitable rim— in the upper part of the coffee-pot, 
placing the ground coffee in this, and pouring 
boiling water through it. Or the ground coffee 
may be simply placed in a saucepan or coffee-pot, 
hot water poured upon it, and boiled for a few 
minutes. After this the grounds Avill settle down, 
and the coffee may be poured off fairly clear. 

Many forms of coffee-pot have been devised in 
which atmospheric pressure is applied for forcing 
the hot water through the ground coffee resting 
upon a metal strainer, doing this in such a manner 
that tlie water shall all pass through while just at 
the boiling heat, and then shall leave it. 

The question whether coffee should be boiled at all, 
or sim^y infused like tea, has been much discussed. 
In countries where pure coffee is used, boiling is 
practically in favour. It has been shown, experi- 
mentally, that pure coffee is improved, by two or 
tliree minutes* boiling, while chicory is rendered 
bitter and unpalatable by such treatment. Soyer 
recommends that, before the boiling water is poured 
in, the saucepan should be^ set dry on the fire, and 
the powder stirred till it is quite hot, hut not in 
the least Wmed. In France an equal measure of 


boiling milk is added to a very strong infusion in 
making cafe au lait. The chief effect of adding 
chicory to coffee is to deepen the colour. When 
milk is added to coffee it should be boiled ; cream 
may be used without boiling. The Turks diink it 
thick with sediment ; some Arabs make a tea-like 
beverage from the dried pulp ; the Somali boil the 
bei'ries in oil, and soak maize in the mixture. 
Raw coffee beans are improved by age. Essence 
of coffee is a highly concentiated infu'^ion, inixed 
to the consistence of tieacle with extiact of chicory 
and buint sugar; mixed with boiling water, it 
makes a tolerjible heveiage. 

The destructive coffee-hng is a Coccus (q.v.), 
specifically Coccus or Leconinm adoindmn. Hemi- 
leia vastatnx, the fungus whicli causes leaf-disea&e, 
is one of the Uredineie. Bright oiange patches 
appear on the leaves. The fungus ^lows within 
the leaf, and puts forth spoie-heaiing filaments 
through the stomata. 

CofiTee-houses were first lieaid of in Europe 
at Constantinople, in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and are spoken of as among Tuikish habits 
by Burton (1621) and Bacon (1627). They weie 
introduced at 'Venice in 1645 Jacobs, a Jew, 
opened one at Oxford in 1650. The fiist in London 
was set up about 1652 in St Michael’s Alley, Corn- 
hill, by Pasqua Bosee, a Ragusan. The Rainbow 
was the second (1650). The fiist coffee-house in 
France was opened at Maiseilles m 1671, and some 
years later an Aimenian kept one in Paiis. The 
Cafe Procope (1725), the fiist of the Parisian 
liteiaiy cafes, was founded by a Sicilian, Procopio 
Cultelli. The R6gence became favoured in after- 
j years by the romantiques. Coffee-houses were 
established in Sweden in 1674, at Hamburg in 
1679, and at Vienna in 1683. In 1675 an attempt 
was made by Charles II. to suppiess them by pio- 
clamation as the resort of political agitatois. For 
nearly a century they were in England much what 
they have remained m France to the piesent day, 
free and open clubs. Among the most famous 
were Garraway’s, where tea was first retailed, and 
Jonathan’s, both in Change Alley, the latter the 
stock-jobbers’ resort; Dick’s; Lloyd’s (q.v.); the 
Jerusalem, one of the earliest city news-rooms; 
Don Saltern’s, at Chelsea, with an absurd museum 
of curiosities ; St James’s, the resort of the Wings 
from the reign of Queen Amie to the close of George 
III. ; and Wills’s, the predecessor of Button’s, and 
the resort of Dryden. Addison and Swift patron- 
ised Button’s. Other coffee-houses were Tom’s 
in Birchin Lane, Comhill; the Bedford, Tom 
King’s, and the Piazza, in Covent Garden ; the 
Chapter in Paternoster Row; and Child’s in St 
Paul’s Churchyard. Cocoa and chocolate hou.^es 
were coffee-houses under other names. See Robin- 
son’s Early Eistory of Coffee-houses ( 1893). 

Cofferdam, a watertight structure used in 
engineering for excluding tjSe water from the foun- 
dations of Dridges, quay walls, &c., so as to allow 
of their being built dry. Cofferdams are generally 
formed of timber piles driven close together ( called 
sheeting) in two or more rows, according to tlie 
depth of water and the nature of the bottom, the 
space between the rows, which may vary from 4 to 
10 feet, being spooned out, down to the solid and 
impervious Wtom, and filled up with ^lay puddle. 
Sometimes they are made of only one row of piles 
of the full height, caulked above low- water, Avith a 
low or dwarf row outside to confine the puddle up 
to that level, or, where there is no wave or current, 
with a mere bank of clay thrown against the out- 
side ; and occasionally the upper work is formed of 
horizontal planking, fixed on open main piles, and 
caulked in the joints. When the bottom is rock, so 
as to prevent piles being driven, and is not much 
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below low- water, cofferdams aie occasionally foimed 
of two stone walls, with a space between tilled with 
clay. Cofferdams require to be stiongly shored 
within, to prevent their being forced inwaids by 
the pressure of the external water ; and the rows 
of piles require to be strongly bolted together, to 
resist the pressure of the clay puddle, which other- 
wise would burst them. This method of founding is 
now seldom practised ; it is costly and obstructive 
to the stream. See Caisson. 

Coffer-fish {Ostracion), a peculiar genus of 
bony fishes in the small order Plectognathi, and in 
the family Sclerodeimi, which also includes the 
file-fishes. The body is inclosed in a firm box 
formed of hexagonal bony scales fitted into one 
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another like a mosaic. The snout, the bases of 
the fins, and the end of the tail are the only soft- 
skinned parts. Over a score of species are known 
from tropical and subtropical seas. The best- 
known form is 0. quadricorms from the tropical 
Atlantic. See Globe-fish, and Sun-fish. 

Coffin (Lat. coj^hinm^ Gr. k^hinos, in both 
languages signifying a basket, cofmr, or chest, but 
never a coffin). Coffins for the bodies of the dead 
constructed of wood axe known to have been used 
in prehistoric times in Europe. The earliest form ' 
of the wooden coffin is simply a suitable length of 
an oak-tree trunk split, and hollowed out for the 
reception of the body. Two such coffins contain- 
ing the skeletons of a man and a woman of the 
bronze age, with their clothing undecayed, and 
their weapons, are preserved in the museum at 
Copenhagen. The wooden coffins of the iron age 
were sometimes of tree trunks, and at other times 
of hewn planks fastened with clinker nails. From 
Bede we learn that the English occasionally em- 
ployed wood ; but the common people, both then 
ana in the Norman and subsequent eras, were 
simply wrapped in cloth, and so put into the 
giound. The same custom has been followed hy 
some monks (as the Carthusians) down to the 
present time, and is still in use among the poorer 
classes in the East. See Embalming. 

It has been keenly disputed amongst scholars, 
whether it was more usual with the Greeks to bury 
their dead or to bum them (see Burial) ; hut both 
customs unquestionably prevailed. Greek coffins 
were called by various names {soroi^ pueloi, &c.), 
and composed of various materials, the most com- 
mon bemg baked clay, or earthenware. Their 
forms also varied. In Borne the ancient practice 
was to bury the dead, not to bum them ; though 
under the Empire, and previous to the recogni- 
tion of Christianity, the latter custom became 
almost universal. The coffin in Borne was called 
area or, and was frequently made of 

stone, sometimes of a peculiar kind of stone 
brought from Assos, in iTroas, which was said to 
consume aH the body except the teeth in forty 
days, and which, from this circumstance, was called 
^cophagus— an eater of flesh (see Sarcophagus). 
Boman stone coffins, both of the heathen and 
^ly Christian time, have been found in Britain. 
Oreu^^on vsns repugnant to the feelings of the 
primitave C^brisfsans, who buried their dead in 
receptacles of ston^ These yrere either hewn out 


of the rock as in the catacombs, or were sarcophagi 
elaborately sculptured with scenes from Scripture 
history and emblems of the faith. The simplest 
form of stone coffin was that used in prehistoric 



times throughout Europe, consisting of unhewn 
stones set on their edges, so as to cover the sides 
and ends of the grave, one or more flat stones being 
then laid over the body to form a lid. This fomi 
of rude stone cist or coffin was continued long after 
the introduction of Christianity in most European 
countries, and many ancient cemeteries, formerly 
regarded as pagan and prehistoric, are now recog- 
nised as Christian by the orientation of their stone- 
lined graves. To these succeeded stone coffins, 
which were commonly used for persons of the 
higher classes throughout the middle ages; and 
so late as 1686 the antiquary Dugdale was buried 
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in a stone coffin. These stone coffins were gener- 
ally of a single block, commonly tapering from the 
upper end. In the hollow for the reception of the 
body, there was from the 12th century a part pecu- 
liarly fitted for the head, and a hole in the bottom 
to allow of the escape of moisture. Such coffins, 
for the most part, were not buried deeply in the 
earth, and were frequently placed so near the sur- 
face that the lids were visible, which, within a 
church, often formed part of the pavement, and 
were covered with elaborate sculpture representing 
crosses and other ornaments. Sometimes they 
were even above the ground altogether, and thus 
became the originals of the table-tombs and altar- 
tombs of the middle ages. Leaden coffins were 
also occasionally used in the middle ages, as those 
in the Temple Church in London testify, but the 
slight wooden cases now in common use appear 
to be of comparatively recent origin. The practice 
of surrounding the wooden shell with a coffin of 
lead, and inclosing both in an oak casket, is, for 
sanitary reasons, to be discouraged. Even a 
wooden coffin, if well made, greatly retards decom- 
position, and keeps the process long incomplete; 
and to remedy this the use of wicker coffins, of 
white or stained osiers, has been suggested. In 
America, however, zinc or copper lining and lids 
of heavy French glass are employed hy imder- 
takers to render their work as far as may be air- 
tight and indestructible ; and of late years caskets 
of zinc or copper, and even of iron or rolled 
steel, have come into use. The modem hexagonal 
form of coffin is peculiar to Great Britain. The 
sides of the American casket are parallel, the ends 
either rounded or broken into tliree panels ; the 
exterior is sometimes ornamented with carved work. 
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but is ruore comnioiily covered and draped 'vvith 
broadcloth, velvet, or satin, fnnged and tasseled 
Expensive woods and silvered handles and naiK are 
frequently employed ; and the lid may have a reniov- , 
able face glass. French and German coffin are^ 
of a similar shape, but plainer. The colour in Ger- 
many is usually bro\\Ti, At Leipzig formerly coffins- 
were always painted green, as a symbol of hope. 

Coggeslially a town of Essex, on the Black- 
water, 44 miles NE. of London. It has a school, 
founded by Sir Kobert Hitcham ( 1636 ), remains of 
a Cistercian abbey (1142), a good Decorated chuich 
(restored 1868), and some manufactures of silk, 
velvet, and lace. It is supposed to have been the 
Roman Ccmonhim^ and the remains of a Roman 
villa have been found. John Owen was minister 
here. Ralph de Coggeshall, abbot here (1207-18), 
wrote a Chronicon Anghcanum (of the period 
1161-1224), edited by J. Stevenson in 1875. See 
Beaumont’s Histo7'y of Coggeshall (1890). 

Cognac^ a town of Fiance, in the department 
of Chai'ente, on an old castle-crowned hill ovei the 
Charente, 42 miles SE. of Rochefort by rail. The 
cultivation of the vine and distillation of Brandy 
(q.v.) foiin the chief industry of the district; in 
the town casks and bottles are manufactured, and 
sulphate of lime. Francis I. was born at Cognac. 
Pop. 19,000. 

Cognate. See Ag-nate. 

Cognizance^ in Heraldry, a Badge (q.v.), in 
the more restricted sense of that term. 

Co^OSCen'ti (ItaL, from Lat. cognoseo^ ‘I 
know^), persons professing a critical knowledge of 
works of art, and of a somewhat more pretentious 
character than amateurs. 

Cogno'vit (viz. actionem^ ‘he has confessed the 
action ’ ), in the law of England, is the defendant’s 
written confession that the plaintiff’s cause against 
him is just and true. By this confession before or 
after issue, the defendant suffers judgment to be 
entered against him 'without trial, in which case 
the judgment is called judgment by confession. 

Cogswell, Joseph Green, LL.D., American 
bibliographer, bom at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 
1786, stuped at Harvard and Gottingen, and was 
professor of Geology at Harvard from 1820 to 1823, 
when he established the Round Hill School with 
Bancroft (q.v.). He was for some years editor of 
the New xork Meview, and, with Halleck and 
Washington Irving, assisted in planning the Astor 
Library, of which he was for many years superin- 
tendent. He died in 1871. 

Cohabitation. See Concubinage, Marriage. 

Cohesion depends upon the molecular forces 
which keep together the parts of bodies, and are 
insensible at sensible distances. In the case of a 
small body these forces are much more efficient in 
keeping the parts together than are the mutual 
gravitational attractions of the parts. On the 
other hand, in the case of a large body, such as the 
earth, gi-avitation is much more powerful in pre- 
venting rupture than cohesion. The term adheHon 
is generally, though quite unnecessarily, used when 
the cohering particles are dissimilar — as when water 
clings to glass. 

After the parts of a body have been separated,^ so 
as to form an incoherent mass, the force of cohesion 
may be again bi ought into action by the applica- 
tion of pressure sufficient to force the particles close 
enough together. Thus two smooth, freshly cut 
pieces of lead can be made to adhere by slight pres- 
sure accompanied by a screwing motion. Also two 
very smooth slabs of marble adhere, if pressed to- 
gether, so that considerable force must be exei’ted 
to separate them. Barton made a set of cubes 
with surfaces so tme that, if twelve of them were 


piled one over the other, the whole series could be 
lifted by raising the upper one. Lead pencils are 
made by applying piessure to powdered graphite, 
so as to make it cohere. 

Cohesion Figures. See Surface Tension. 

Cohoes, a prosperous manufacturing city of 
Albany county, Kew York, on the Hudson, at the 
mouth of the Mohawk, 3 miles above Troy, and on 
the Erie Canal. It lia^, large eofcfcon-inills, knitting- 
mills, and woollen-mills, besides irou-foiaidiies, and 
manufactures of axes, piping, machines, boxes, 
&c. Pop. 23,000 

Cohort, in the ancient Roman armies, was a 
portion of a legion, consisting usually of 600 men. 
Generally, there were ten to a Legion (q.v.). 
Cohune Nuts and Oil. See Palm. 

Coif (Fr. cotfe^ Ital. ciiffia, ‘a cap’), a covering 
for the head in general, but more especially the 
close-fitting cap of white lawn or silk, originally 
worn by Serjeants-at-law (q.v.) Like the Biietta 
(q.v.), it always represented distinct rank and 
dignity. Its use on all piofessional and official 
occasions was both an obligation and a privilege. 
Later it was the custom to wear a small skull-cap 
of black silk or velvet over the white coif ; and in 
the beginning of the 18th century, when the fashion 
of powdered wi^s in lieu of natural hair invaded 
the law-courts, in older that the badge of the order 
might not be concealed, the peruquiers contrived a 
small round patch of black silk edged with white, 
to be worn on the crown of the wig. The notion 
that the coif was a device merely to conceal the 
tonsure of the monkish la\\’y'ers rests only on a 
loose conjecture of the commentator Spelman, and, 
though carelessly fostered by Lord Canixffiell, may 
be consigned to the same categoiy as the conceit, 

reserved in Brand’s Antigiizties, which derives the 

ead-dress from a child’s caul worn for luck. See 
Serjeant Pulling’s Order of the Coif ( 1884). 

Coimbatore, the capital of a district of 
Madras Presidency, on the Noyil, 304 miles SW. of 
Madras by rail. It lies 1437 feet above the sea, 
is well built and drained, and has a cool tempera- 
ture that renders it a comparatively suitable resi- 
dence for Europeans. Pop. 47,000. Pop. of district, 
2 , 000 , 000 . 

Coimbra, capital of the Portuguese province 
of Beira, on a hill above the river Mondego, here 
crossed by a stone bridge, 135 miles NNE. of 
Lisbon by rail. Its streets are steep, narrow, and 
dirty, its manufactures confined chiefiy to earthen- 
ware and combs, and its interest consists mainly in 
its historical associations. The place derives its 
name from the Roman Conimhria, traces of which 
lie to the south ; it was held by the Goths, and 
from them passed to the Moors, from whom it was 
finally conquered in 1064, by Fernando the Great, 
aided by the gallant Cid. Coimbra was the capital 
of Portugal for about two centuries and a half from 
its erection into a kingdom, in 1139, and many of 
the early kings are buried in and around the old 
town. Of the public buildings, the most note- 
worthy are the older of the two cathedrals, the 
church of San Salvador, and the mined convent of 
Santa Clara ; across the river is the Quinta das 
Lagrimas ('House of Tears’), where Inez de 
Castro (q.v.) was murdered. The university of 
Coimbra, long the only one in Portugal, was 
originally established at Lisbon in 1288, but was 
peruianeafely transferred here in 1537. It has five 
faculties arid some 1300 students, and is still held 
in repute ; attaclied to it are a museum, an obser- 
vatory, a botanical garden, and a library of 200,000 
volumes. Pop. 20,000. 

Caintf a town of Spain, 20 miles WSW. of 
M‘^laga, with marble-quarries ; pop. 12,000. 
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Coining. The privilege of coining money- 
being an exclusive ])rerogative of the crown, the 
crime of counterfeiting the king’s money, as it 
was called, was declared to be treason, both by the 
common law of England and by many statutes. 
In Scotland, there continued to be some differences 
in regard to this crime, even after the Union had 
extended the treason laws of England to that 
kingdom, and prosecutions were in use to be laid 
at common law. That practice is now abandoned, 
and the laws of the two countries were assimilated 
by a series of statutes, which are codified in the 
Act of 1861 passed to consolidate the law relating 
to offences against the coin. All such offences are 
now prosecuted under this statute. By this act it 
is a nigh crime and offence, punishable by penal 
servitude for life, to counterfeit gold or silver coin ; 
or to colour coin or metal with intent to make it 
pass for genuine gold or silver coin ; or to buy, 
sell, or import counterfeit gold or silver coin ; or 
unlawfully to make, mend, buy, sell, or possess 
instruments used in fabricating gold or silver coin ; 
or to convey such instruments out of the mint. To 
impair or diminish or lighten gold or silver coin (as 
by clipping or sweating ) is punishable with fourteen 
years. It is an offence punishable with penal servi- 
tude for seven years to unlawfully possess gold or 
silver taken from any coin ; or to counterfeit copper 
coin 5 or unlawfully to make, mend, buy, sell, or 
possess instruments for counterfeiting copper coin ; 
or to deal in base British copper coin ; or to utter 
or import base foreign gold or silver coin. Several 
offences of a less heinous nature are dealt with 
in the act. In order to bring these offences within 
the limits of the statute, it is not necessary that 
the resemblance of the false to the true coin shall 
be very perfect ; for the statute deems every offence 
complete ‘although the coin be not in a fit state 
for uttering, or the counterfeiting be unfinished 
or imperfect.’ For false bank-notes, see Forgery. 

In the United States, the crime of counterfeiting 
coin or money is punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment at hard labour for a term of from two to ten 
years ; and includes falsely making, forging, or 
counterfeiting coins or notes, postal money orders, 
postal cards, government stamps of all kinds, and 
government securities, as also importing, possess- 
ing, uttering, or passing false coins or notes with 
fraudulent intent. Mutilating and debasing the 
coin is also counterfeiting, but is not so severely 
punished as the making of counterfeit coins. 

For coinage and coins, see Mint, Numismatics, 
Money, Bullion, Currency. 

Coir, or Coconut Fibre, is the fibre of the 
husk of the coconut. The husks are steeped in 
water-, in pits, for six months, or even for a year, 
and then beaten with a stick till the fibre readily 
separates. ' The material is largely used for floor- 
matting where there is much traffic, and for making 
hall and door* mats ; also for coarse brushes, for 
ships’ fenders, and, to some extent, for ropes and 
cables. In the South Sea Islands ropes of coir 
fibre, made by the natives, are extensively used. 
Coir rope, on account of its lightness, possesses 
some advantages for maritime purposes. The 
Chanissrops (q[.v.) is sometimes called the coir-palm. 

Coire. See Chur. 

Coix. See Job’s Tears. 

Cojutepeoue, a town of San Salvador, Central 
Amertca, X5 miles E. of the capital j pop. 10,000. 

a fuel obtained by carbonising a bitii- 
‘caking’ coal, in specially designed ovens 
at high temperatures, whereby its volatile con- 
stitmmts off. The character and density 

of the pr^et depend, primanly, upon the per- 
centage of expelled from the coal at 


900*’ to 1000° C. (say 1650° to 1830° F.), and 
silso, in a secondary degree, upon the tempera tin e 
to which it is subjected, and upon the chaiacter 
and amount of ash associated with the coal. The 
best coking coals are those containing between 18 
and 30 per cent, of ‘ volatiles.’ The strength and 
quality generally of the coke from coals yielding 
more than 30 per cent, ‘volatiles’ deterioiates, at 
first gradually, and then rapidly, as the percentage 
of such volatiles increases. The higher the tem- 
perature at which the coal is carbonised {cetei'is 
parities) the harder and more valuable is the result- 
ing coke ; also a coal with a highly fei ruginous ash 
yields a stronger coke than another (otherwise 
similar) coal with a non-ferruginous ash. 

Coke is a hard, brittle, porous solid, with a steel- 
gray colour, and, in the best qualities, somewhat 
metallic appearance, and it does not soil the fingers 
when handled. It is chiefly valued for the intense 
heat which it develops on combustion ‘Jn a good air 
draught, and for its smokeless burning. It contains, 
besides carbon and mineral ash, small quantities 
of hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and oxygen ; the 
best cokes, when dried, contain upwards of 90 per 
cent, of carbon, and less thfin 8 per cent, of ash, 
and have a calorific value of upwards of 13,000 
B.Th.Us. per lb. The moisture content should not 
exceed 3 per cent. 

The principal uses of coke are : ( 1 ) as a blast- 
furnace fuel in iron, copper, and lead smelting, and 
for this purpose a combination of hardness with 
a fair degree of porosity is sought for; (2) as a 
foundry cupola fuel, and for firing crucible furnaces 
in the manufacture of high-class crucible steel, 
aluminium and brass melting, and the making of 
alloys generally, for which purposes hardness and 
low sulphur content are important ; ( 3 ) in the 
manufacture of water-gas; and (4) as a domestic 
fuel. For the two last-named purposes an inferior 
‘ gas-coke ’ is preferably used. 

Formerly metallurgical coke was universally 
manufactured by the wasteful ‘ hee-liive’ oven pro- 
cess, involving the loss of the whole of the valuable 
by-products (vide hifra), and even to-day this obso- 
lete method is still largely in vogue in Great Britain 
and the United States, although it has long ago 
been entirely abandoned in Germany and in Europe 
generally in favour of the much 'more scientific 
and economical ‘by-product recovery’ oven system. 
But in the year 1917 some 8700 by-product ovens 
were operating in Great Biitain, with a total 
carbonising capacity of 17*5 million tons of coal 
per annum, and it is presumably only a question 
of time before the ‘ bee-hive ’ oven process entirely 
disappears. The average yields of by-products 
obtainable per 100 tons of coal carbonised are, 
approximately, 4*5 tons of tar, 1*0 ton of ammo- 
nium sulphate, 300 gallons of crude benzol, 500,000 
cubic feet of gas of gross calorific value 500 to 
550 B.Th.Us. per cubic foot (in addition to that 
consumed in filing the ovens), and a small quantity 
of naphthalene, whilst the yield of coke is somewhat 
higher in the new process than in the old. 

In the ‘ bj-prodiict recovery ’ process the coal is 
carbonised in rectangular ovens, 30 to 35 feet long, 
by 18 to 24 inches wide, by 6 to 7i feet high, fired 
by the combustion in hoi'izontal or vertical side 
flues of about half the gas evolved during the pro- 
cess. The air-snpply to these flues is pre-heated at 
the expense of the sensible heat in the burnt gase«s, 
by passage through some form of heat recuperative 
or regenerative system. The ovens are built in 
batteries of from 30 to 60 ovens, capable of car- 
bonising 150 to 350 tons of coal per day. The ovens 
are connected with suitable plant for the recovery 
of the aforesaid valuable by-products. The surplus 
gas obtained is used for power and heating pur- 
poses in metallurgical (steel) works and, in some 
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localities, as a public supply for lighting and heat- 
ing. Coke is also produced in laige quantities in 
the manufacture of coal-gas in retorts ( ‘ gas coke’), 
but gas coke is generally inferior in quality to 
metallurgical coke for industrial purposes, although 
the coke from the modern vertical gas retorts is 
generally harder and of better quality than that 
from horizontal retorts. 

Coke, Sir Edward, jurist, was born of a good 
old Noifolk family, at Mileham, 1st February 1552. 
From Norwich gi-ammar-school he passed in 1567 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1571 to Cliffoul’s 
Inn, in 1572 to the Inner Temple; and he was 
called to the bar in 1578. His rise was rapid — ^froni 
recorder of Coventry (1585) to member for Aid- 
borough (1589), Solicitor-geneial(1592), Speaker of 
the House of Commons (1593), Attorney-general 
(1594)j Chief -justice of the Common Pleas (1606), 
Chief- justice of the King’s Bench and privy-council- 
lor ( 1613 ). Meanwhile he had married twice, first, 
in 1582, Bridget Paston, who brought him £30,000, 
and died 27th June 1598; next, nineteen weeks 
later, Lady Elizabeth Hatton, the granddaughter 
of his patron, Lord Burghley. The rancour shown 
by him in the prosecutions of Essex and Southamp- 
ton, Ealeigh, and the Grunpowder conspirators ( 1600- 
3-5) has gained him lit&e credit with posterity; 
but from 1606 he stands forth as a vindicator of 
the national liberties, opiDOsing, unlike Bacon, 
every illegal encroachment on the part of both 
church and crown. He dared to cite Bracton’s 
words to James’s face, that ‘the king should he 
subject not to man, hut to God and the law;’ 
alone of twelve judges, he resisted the royal pre- 
rogative ; and in the Overbury case he showed an 
indiscreet zeal to come at the real truth. His 
removal from the bench on most trivial grounds 
(November 1617) was aggravated by a quarrel with 
his wife; and though ten months afterwards he 
was recalled to the council, his conduct in parlia- 
ment from 1620 as a leader of the popular party, 
an opponent of Spain and of monopolies, estranged 
him for ever from the court party. In 1621-22 
he suffered nine months’ durance in the Tower; 
still, old though he was, he carried his opposition 
into the next reign, the Petition of Right (1628) 
being largely his doing. He died at Stoke Poges, 
3d September 1634, and was buried at Tittleshall 
in his native county. 

Coke was a great lawyer, withal an honest lover 
of legality, but too hitter and narrow-minded to be 
really a great man. His four (1628-44) 
deal with tenures, statutes, criminal law, and the 
jurisdiction of the several law-comts. The first of 
these, and most famous, which in 1832 reached a 
19th edition, is the so-called Coke upon Littletm 
(q.v.) — a commentary that, in spite of its puerile 
etymolomes, has still a real, if mainly historical, 
value. Eleven of the thirteen parts of his epoch- 
making Law Reports were publi^ed during his life- 
time ( 1600-15) ; and the whole, translated out of the 
original French and Latin, fills 6 vols. in Thomas 
and Fraser's edition (1826). Mr G. P. Macdonell 
mentions six minor works in his able and exhaustive 
article on Coke in the Dictionary of National 
Biography {vo\, xi. 1887). See also the Lives by 
Woolrych (1826) and C. W. Johnson (2 vols. 1837). 
For a descendant, see Leicester of Holkham. 

Coke, Thomas, Methodist hish^, bom at 
Brecon in 1747, graduated in 1768 at Oxford, from 
which university he received the degree of I), C.L. 
in 1775, He settled as a curate in Somersetshire, 
but a course of open-air preaching and cottage 
services, initiated after his introduction to John 
Wesley in 1776, brought about his dismissal by his 
rector, and he joined the Methodists, by whom he 
was attached to the London circuit. In 1782 he 


became lir^t president of the Irish conference, and 
he was elected president of the English conference 
in 1797 and 1805. In 1784 he was set apart by 
Wesley as ‘superintendent’ of the societies in 
Ameiica, to which country he made nine voyages, 
the last in 1803, and where his outspoken opposi- 
tion to slave! y aroused much hostility ; in 1787 he 
induced the American conference to altei his title 
to that of bishop. In 1784 Coke had drawn up the 
fiist plan of the Methodist foreign missions, and to 
this cause he devoted the later years of his life 
w’ith untiring zeal and skill, retaining to the last 
the direct control of the system he had created. 
He died in the Indian Ocean on a missionary 
voyage to Ceylon, 3d May 1814. He published, 
besides religious works, extracts fi*oni his American 
Journals (1790), a History of the TVest Indies (3 
vols. 1808-11 ), and, with Henry Moore, a Life of 
Wesley (1792), intended to forestall Whitehead’s 
labours, with whom the two others, being joint 
literary executors, had disagreed. 

Col (Fr., ‘ neck ’ ), in Geography, is a depression 
or pass in a mountain -range. In those jiarts of the 
Alps where the French language prevails, the 
passes are usually named cols — as the Col de 
Balme, the Col du Geant, &c. 

Cola Nut. See Kola Nut. 

Colard, Mansion, the fiist printer of Bruges, 
was of French extraction. He published twenty- 
one works, all in French, save one Latin one ; and 
died in 1484. 

Colbergs or Kolberg, a seaport and watering- 
place of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, on 
the Persante, near its mouth in the Baltic, 170 
miles NNE. of Berlin by rail. It stands on a hill, 
surrounded with three suburbs. The principal 
chuich dates from 1316. In 1102 Duke Boleslaus 
of Poland vainly besieged Colberg, which endured 
long sieges in the Thirty Years’ War, in the Seven 
Years’ War, and again in 1807, when it was most 
gallantly defended ag-ainst the French. No longer 
a fortress, Colberg has manufactures of chemicals 
and soap, and salmon and lamprey fisheries. Pop. 
30,000. 

Colbert9 Jean Baptiste, one of the greatest 
French statesmen, was horn at Rheinis in 1619. 
Before he was twenty years of age he obtained a 

ost in the War Office under Le TSlier, and at once 

egan a very successful career. In 1651 he entered 
the service of the great minister Mazarin, who 
soon employed him in most important affairs of 
state. On his death-bed Mazarin warmly recom- 
mended Colbert to Louis XIV. ‘ I owe you every- 
thing,’ Mazarin is reported to have said to the king, 

* but I pay my debt to your majesty in giving you 
Colbert.’ It was in 1661 that Colbert became 
the chief-minisfcer of Louis XIV. He found the 
finances in a ruinous condition, and immediately 
began his reforms. Fouquet, the superintendent 
under Mazarin, was found guilty of impoverishing 
the state by bis maladministration, and imprisoned 
for life, dfhe fanners of the state-revenues were 
forced to yield up the resources of the crown of 
which they had fraudulently possessed them- 
selves. The debts of the state Colbert reduced by 
arbitrary composition. In all the dei>artinents of 
finance he introduced order and economy as far 
as he could. So complete and thorough was the 
change which Colbert effected, that in ten years 
the annual revenue had risen to 104 million livres, 
of which 27 were spent in collection and adminis- 
tration; whereas, when the management of the 
finances was intrusted to him, the revenue 
amounted to only 84 million livres, and 52 millions 
were absorbed m its collection. The financial 
reforms of Colbert, however, only sejrved as a 
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Labib for a thorough reorganisation of the entire 
administration. He took measures to improve 
agriculture. Commerce was extended, roads and 
canals — including that of Languedoc — were made. 
In every wa^ he sought to apply the protective 
system then in vogue to promote the industries of 
France. He organised anew the colonies in 
Canada, Martinique, and St Domingo, and founded 
others at Cayenne and Madagascar. He found 
France with a few old rotten ships, and in a few 
years had provided her with one of the strongest 
fleets in the world, with well-equipped arsenals 
and a splendid body of seamen. Colbert im- 
proved the civil code, introduced a marine code 
of laws, and drew up the so-called Code Noir for 
the colonies. 

While attending to material interests, lie did not 
neolect the arts and sciences ; all men of learning 
and genius found in Colbert a generous patron. 
The Academies of Inscriptions, Science, and Archi- 
tecture were founded by him. In short, Colbert 
was the patron of industry, commerce, art, science, 
and literature — the founder of a new epoch in 
France. His aim was to raise the strength of 
France by developing every side of the national life. 
In this he entirely succeeded during the early part 
of the reign of Louis XIV. , but his work was not 
destined to last; the wars of Louis and the ex- 
travagance of his court undid all that had been 
accomplished hj Colbert. The rigorous order and 

E recise rules which he established might be bene- 
cial in such hands as his own, but when abused 
by a selfish or incompetent despotism, could only 
have the most ^ mischievous results. Colbert died 
in 1683, bitterly disappointed at seei^ the failure I 
of his plans for the regeneration of Fi-ance. The 
people were so enraged with the oppressive taxes, 
for which they blamed him, that his corpse had 
to be removed from his house by night in order to 
avoid their fury. Colbert had indeed carried out 
many measures that were arbitrary and oppres- 
sive. He had served a despotic king, who posed 
as the representative of all that was fair in the 
government, and left the disagreeable tasks of 
administration to his ministers. See his Lettres, 
Instructions et M^molres{S vols. 1862-82); Lives by 
Clement (1892), Neymarck ( 1877 ), and Gourdault 
(6bh ed. Tours, 1885); studies by the Comte de 
Cosnac (1892), and La Ronciere (1919, 1920). 

€olbnrn9 Zerah, a mathematical prodigy, 
born in Vermont, U.S., in 1804, displayed such 
remarkable powers of calculation that in 1810 his 
father left Vermont to exhibit him. At this period 
he answered conectly such questions as ‘How 
many hours in 1811 years ? ’ in twenty seconds ; and 
a few years later much more complicated problems 
were solved with equal rapidity. He was shown 
in Great Britain, and for some time in Paris; 
from 1816 to 1819 he studied at WesStminster 
School at the expense of the Earl of Bristol. His 
father died in 1824, and he returned to America; 
here he was a Methodist preacher for nine years, 
and from 1835 professor of Languages in Norwich 
University, Vermont, where he died 2d March 
1840. His remarkable faculty disappeared as he 
grew to manhood. 

Colchester^ an ancient municipal and (till 
1918) parliamentary borough in Essex, on the 
right bank of the Colne, 51 miles NE. of London, 
aud 12 miles from the sea. It is built on the 
ridge and sides of a promontory, with a port on the 
river at a suburb called the Hythe, which has a 
quay for vessels of 150 tons. It is a town of special 
Mtorical and antiquarian interest. Before the 
^man conquest of the island it was the British 
BkwaJ Town^ of OwMhdm (the Cymheline of 
Bhakespearel ; and 'when the Emperor Claudius 


had conqueied the south-eastern part of the 
island, he founded a colonia here— the first Roman 
town in Britain. There are still many remains 
of Camulodunam. The walls are the most perfect 
Roman walls in England. Immense quantities of 
pavements, coins, pottery, and other Roman remains 
have been found. Roman streets and houses have 
been traced. A large cemetery has yielded a valu- 
able collection of sepulchral remains. " Many of these 
are in the town museum, which is housed in the 
castle, the largest Norman keep in England. Its 
substructure seems to have been a Roman temple. 
The tower of Holy Trinity Church has all the 
characteristics of Saxon arcliitectuie. In the 
Norman west front of St Botolph’s Priory the 
Roman bricks are a striking feature ; and all the 
old churches have an intermixture of Roman brick 
in their walls. The Domesday Survey is very full, 
and gives a complete census of the people. Two 
taxations of the beginning of the 13th century give 
not only a complete census of the inhabitants, but 
also an inventory of their domestic furnituie and 
stock-in-trade, and present a complete view of an 
English borough of the period. The Protestant 
refugees from tlie Low Countries at the end of the 
16th century introduced the bay and say (baize and 
serge) trade, which became an important manufac- 
ture, and ^read into the neighbouring towns and 
villages. Colchester was one of the eight ‘Dutch 
Congregations ’ incorporated by royal license. The 
wars with Spain in the reign of Queen Anne closed 
the markets for these goods, and the trade died out. 
The only important historical event of later times 
was the siege of Colchester, one of the last events 
of the Civil War between Charles I. and the parlia- 
ment. The royalists of Essex and Kent under 
Goring took possession of the town, and were be- 
sieged by Fairfax from the middle of June 1648 till 
the middle of August, when the town, starved out, 
surrendered, and Sir Charles Lucas and Sir Geoige 
Lisle were executed by sentence of court-martial. 
From 1895 Colchester had a bishop-suftragan under 
St Albans ; since 1913 under Chelmsford. 

The chief cause of the prosperity of the town 
throughout its history has been that it was the 
principal town and natural market of an extensive 
and fertile corn-growing district, inclosed on three 
sides by the rivers and the sea. It was during the 
great continental wars of the beginning of this 
century, and has again in later tunes become, a 
large military depdt; and the number of troops 
quartered here, with their officers and their families, 
have contributed to its prosperity. The fishery of 
the Colne and its creeks has for centuries been 
famous for its oysters, and has been a valual)le 
portion of the property of the corporation, to which 
it has belonged from the Norman Conquest, or even 
before. There is a Technical and University Ex- 
tension College. Colchester has never been the 
county town, owing probably to its being too far 
do^vn in the Essex peninsula. Pop. ( 1851 ) 19,443 ; 
( 1881 ) 28,395 ; ( 1921 ) 43,377. See Cutts^s Colchester 
(1888), Benham’s Colchester Worthies (1892), and 
The Red Paper Book of Colchester ( 1903 ). 

Colchestert Charles Abbot, Lord, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, was bom at Abingdon, 
Berkshire, 14th October 1757. He was educated 
at Westminster School (1763-75) and Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and in 1779 entered the Middle 
Tem^e. In 1792 his practice was bringing him 
£1500 per annum ; and two years later he received 
the post, worth £2700, of clerk of the rules in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Returned to parliament 
as a strong Tory in 1795, he effected in his first 
session an improvement in the legislation regarding 
temporary and expiring laws ; and it is due to his 
exertions that municipal bodies receive a copy of all 
new acts as soon as they are printed. The countiy 
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is mainly indebted to him for the Private Bill 
Office and for the royal recoid commission, whose 

g roceedings he for many years superintended. But 
is greatest service was in the Act (1800) for tak- 
ing the first census. In 1802 he was elected 
Speaker, the duties of which high and honourable 
office he continued to discharge with as much 
impartiality as distinction until May 1817, wffien 
ill-health compelled him to resign. He received 
a pension of £4000 a year, and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Colchester, his father having been 
rector of All Saints, Colchester. He died 7tn May 
1829. See his Diary and Correspondeme (3 vols. 
1861 ), edited by his son Charles, second Lord Col- 
chester (1798-1867), who was postmaster-general in 
1858. 

€ol'chiCHIll9 a genus of Liliace£e, sub-order 
Melanthacesb. The species, which are few in 
number, are stemless, with flowers half subter- 
ranean like the crocus, the limb of the perianth and 
pai*t of the tube only 
rising above ground. 
The flowers much re- 
semble crocus-flowers, 
but are readily distin- 
guished by having six 
instead of three 
stamens, and three 
styles instead of one. 
The superior ovary does 
not remain to "ripen 
underground, but after 
the flowering is over, 
rises in the form of three 
little follicles slightly 
adhering to each other, 
on a len^hened stalk. 
The only British species 
is C. autumnale, the 
Meadow Saffron, some- 
times also, but incor- 
rectly, named Autumn 
Crocus, which is plenti- 
ful in meadows and pas- 
tures in some parts of 
England and of the 
continent of Europe. 
The flowers are pale 
purple ; they appear 
in autumn, unaccom- 
panied by any leaves; 
the leaves, which are 
large and broadly lan- 
ceolate, appear in 
spring, when the stalk 
which bears the ripen- 
ing fruit arises amongst 
them. The whole plant 
is very acrid and poisonous, chiefly owing to the 
presence of an alkaloid called Colchicine or 
Colchida, Cattle are not unfrequently injured 
by it in pastures where it abounds. It is a 
valuable medicinal plant, and is administered, in 
small doses, to allay the pain of gout and rheu- 
matism. Kepeated doses produce vomiting, purg- 
ing, increase of the urinary secretion, and profuse 
perspiration. The parts chiefly used for medicinal 
purposes are the corm (popularly called the root) 
and the seeds. The seeds are round, brown, rather 
larger than mustard-seed. Other species of col- 
chicum appear to possess similar properties. The 
hermodactyls of the druggists’ shops, which for many 
centuries have enjoyed an extensive celebrity for 
soothing pains ^ the joints, and are brought from 
the Levant, are believed to be the corms either of 
(7. variegatum or 0. hulbocodioide&. G. autuninale 
is not unfrequent in flower-borders, particularly a 
variety with double flowers. 


Colchis, a province of ancient Asia, on the east 
coast of the Pontus Euxinus or Black Sea, situated 
north of Armenia and south of the Caucasus. 
Colchis was famous in Greek mythology" as the 
land of Medea (q.v.) and the goal of the Argo- 
nauts (q.v.); afterwards it was better known to 
the Greeks as the seat of some colonies of the 
Milesians.^ It was noted for its wines and fruits. 
The principal town was Dioscurias; the principal 
river the Phasis. The Colchians were at one time 
subject to Pei^sia, and subsequently to Mitliridates, 
king of Pontus, and ultimately passed under the 
mighty empire of Rome. 

Colcothar is the name given by the alchemists 
to the red powder (mainly red oxide of iron) which 
remains in the retorts when green vitriol or the 
sulphate of iron is calcined. It is used for polish- 
ing glass and the like, and is called crocus by 
artists. 

Cold is the term by which -we signify" a i*elative 
want of sensible heat. There are therefore no 
determinate boundaries between cold and heat, 
and it is a mere arbitrary distinction to call the 
degrees of the thermometer below the freezing- 
point degrees of cold. When the atmosphere, or 
any substance which comes in contact with our 
body, is at a lower temperature than the skin, it 
absorbs heat from it, and we call it cold. See 
Heat. 

The physiological action of cold on the animal 
organism requires a brief notice. All animals 
(the warm-blooded animals to the greatest extent) 
have a certain power of maintaining the heat of 
the body, in defiance of external cold, as has been 
shovTi in the article Animal Heat. This power is 
mainly due to a process analogous to coinhustion, in 
which carbon and hydrogen taken into the system 
in food are made to unite with oxygen derived 
from the air by respiration. If the combustible 
materials are not duly furnished, or if the supply 
of oxygen he deficient (as in various diseased con- 
ditions), there must be a depression of temperatm'e. 
Now, if the temperature of a Bird or mammal ( except 
in the case of hibernating animals) be lowered 
about 30® below its normal standard (which in birds 
ranges from 100® to 112®, and in mammals from 96® 
to 102°), the death of the animal is the result. The 
symptoms indicating that an animal or a man is 
suffering from a depression of the temperature of 
the body are — ^retardation of the circulation of the 
blood, causing lividity of the skin, which is followed 
by pallor, in consequence of the blood being almost 
entu'ely driven from the suiface through the 
contraction of the vessels ; a peculiar torpor of the 
muscular and nervous systems at the same time 
manifests itself in an indisposition to^ make any 
effort or exertion, and in intense sleepiness. The 
respiratory movements become slower ( see Respira- 
tion), and the loss of heat goes on, therefore, with 
increasing rapidity, till the fatal limit is reached, 
and death supervenes. 

In hibernating animals (the marmot, dormouse, 
bat, &e,) the power of generating heat within their 
own bodies is very slight, their temperature fol- 
lowing that of the external air, so that it may he 
brought down nearly to the freezing-point. See 
the articles Hibernation, Fast, Sleep, Life, 
Desiccation ; also, for other phenomena connected 
with cold, Heat, Climate, Fbeezino, Ice, Ther- 
mometer, Temperature, Gas. 

Great or prolonged atmospheric cold is a most 
powerffil depressing agent, and is a fiuitful cause 
of disease and even of death. Whenever the 
temperature of the atmosphere is suddenly re- 
duced, and particularly when it is reduced below 
the freezing-point, a considerable addition takes 
place to the mortality of the country at large. The 
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effects of cold are, in ordinary circumstances, most 
apparent among the a^ed and the very young, 
and among those suffering from chronic disease; 
but when a very low temperature is long con- 
tinued, even the healthy are sure to^ suffer, when 
impoverished so as not to have sufficient means 
of external warmth in their homes. The most 
direct effects of cold are in the production of what 
is commonly called Frost-bite (q.v.). 

Cold is applied in vaiious Avays in the treatment 
of disease. In some forms of fever, a cold bath, or 
cold wet pack, is the best means of reducing a 
A’-ery high temperature Avhich of itself threatens 
life. In many inflammations relief is best obtained 
by the local application of ice, or of a coiled tube 
through Avhich cold Avater circulates. The tonic 
and stimulating effects of a temporary application 
of cold are familiar in the cold morning bath, or 
the use of cold Avater sprinkled on the face of a 
person Avho has fainted. The disease commonly 
termed a ‘ cold ’ has- been already described under 
Catarrh. 

Cold Cream is the term applied to an oint- 
ment containing rose-water Avhich is used as a 
mild and cooling dressing for the skin. It may 
be prepaied by melting together almond-oil five 
parts, spermaceti one part, and white Avax one 
part. Three parts of rose-Avater are then added 
with brisk stirring, Avhich is continued till the 
whole is cool, and of a soft creamy consistence. 
As cold cream prepared in this way is liable to 
turn rancid, glycerine is sometimes added, or the 
almond-oil is replaced by white vaseline. Cold 
cream is a pleasant application to irritated surfaces, 
protecting them from the influences of the weather, 
and promoting the healing of wounds and chapped 
hands. 

Cold Storage. See Refrigeration, Ice, 
Preserved Provisions. 

Coldstream^ a town of Berwickshire, 15 miles 
SW. of Berwick, on the Tiveed, over Avhicli there is 
a fine bridge by Smeaton ( 1766 ). At Coldstieam 
was the famous ford by which Edward 1. entered 
Scotland in 1296. By this ford also the Scots 
invaded England in 1640. Being convenient as a 
Border toAvn, Coldstream, like Gretna Green and 
LamDei*ton toll-bar near Berwick, Avas formerly cele- 
brated for its clandestine marriages. Pop. 1300. 

Coldstream Guards, a regiment in the 
Foot Guards (see Guards), the oldest in the 
Biitish army except the 1st Foot, now called the 
Royal Scots. Raised in 1660 by General Monk 
at Coldstream, it was at first called ‘Monk’s Regi- 
ment;’ but when parliament consented to give 
a brigade of guard!s to Charles II., this corps, 
under the name of Coldstream Guards, was in- 
cluded in it. See the history of Col. Ross (1896). 

Coldwater, capital of Branch county, Michi- 
gan, 156 miles E. of Chicago, on the Lake Shore 
Railway, has several foundries, flour-mills, engine- 
works, cement-Avorks, shoe-factories, and a state 
public school ; pop. 6000. 

Cole. Sir Henry, was horn at Bath, 15th July 
1808, educated at Chiist’s Hospital, and became 
assistant-keeper of the Records in 1838. He wrote 
much for the newspapers and reviews, and under 
the name of ‘Felix Summerly’ produced about 
twenty children’s books. He was chairman of the 
Sc^ety of Arts, did valuable service on the com- 
mittee of the Great Exhibition of 1851, was the 
foundei^ of the South Kensington Museum, and in 
1860 became its director. For his services on innu- 
merable COmaadittees and councils, and in promoting 
valuable teforms, he was made K.C.B. in 1876; 

^ several jbreign decorations. He died 
1^ AptE IBSSSi See his Autobiography (2 vols. 


Cole, Thomas, painter, born at Bolton-le-Moors 
in 1801, removed to America in 1819, Avhere he 
became one of the best-known landscape-painters. 
In 1830 two of his pictures appeared in the Royal 
Academy, and he afterwards made sketching tours 
through England, France, and Ita^; hut all his 
best landscapes Avere American. He died 11th 
February 1848. 

Cole, ViCAT, landscape-painter (especially of 
Surrey scenes), Avas horn at Portsmouth, 17th April 
1833, and from 1853 was a frequent contributor 
to Royal Academy exhibitions. Chosen A.R.A. in 
1870, and R. A. in 1880, he died 6th April 1893. See 
Life by R. Chignell (3 vols. 1898). 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, the pioneer of 
Sanskrit scholarship in Europe, was born in London, 
15th June 1765, the son of Sir George Colebrooke, 
banker, and eventually chairman of the hoard of 
directors of the East India Company. He Avas edu- 
cated at home, and early showed a strong disposi- 
tion for mathematical studies. In 1782 his father’s 
influence procured him a Avritership in the Bengal 
service. He was a voracious reader, and his alert 
mind found its relaxation in the change from 
administrative to scientific labour. His duties as 
revenue officer at Tirhut led him to make a minute 
study of the state of husbandry in Bengal, and his 
Remarks thereon (Calcutta, 1795, privately printed ) 
formed so searching a criticism of tiie existing policy 
that the work comd not be published in England. 
At Purneah his legal functions led him to study 
Indian law and learn Sanskrit ; and he began in 
1794 publishing essays on Indian religion, poetry, 
and science in the Adatic Eesearches of the recently 
founded Asiatic Society of Calcutta. His removal 
in 1795 to the magistracy of Mirzapur gave him the 
opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of the 
leamed men of the neighbouring Sanskrit college 
at Benares, and with this adA’'antage he brought 
out his Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and 
Successions (translated from the Sanskrit, 1798, 
4 vols. Calcutta ). A mission to Nagpur ( 1799-1801 ) 
interrupted his Avork, and on his return he Avas 
appomted a judge of the new court of appeal at 
Calcutta, and at the same time honorary professor 
of Hindu LaAv and Sanskiit at the college of Fort 
William. Yet he contrived during this busy period 
to publish the first (and only) volume of ms Sans- 
krit Grammar (1805), based upon P4nini and the 
native commentators, to write his famous articles 
on the Vedas and on the sect of Jains, besides 
many other valuable essays for Adatic Eesearches, 
and also to supplement his Digest by Two Treatises 
on the Hindu, Law of Inheritance (1810). Before 
this he had reached the eminence of a seat on the 
governor-general’s council (1807), and was using 
his influence earnestly in the direction of adminis- 
trative reform and the encouragement of oriental 
studies. He retired in 1814, and devoted himself 
to scholarly work in England, especially to eastern 
science. Several of his essays in Adatic Eesearches 
related to Hindu astronomy, meteorolo^, mathe- 
matics, geology, and botany. He contributed also 
to the Transactions of the Astronomical Society, to 
The Quarterly Journal of Science, ^he Linnsean and 
the Geological Societies, as well as, more especially, 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, which he helped to 
found in 1823. His last years were troubled by 
care, blindness, and much bodily suffering, endured 
with fortitude ; and on 10th March 1837 he died at 
the age of seventy- two. His translation of the Sdn- 
khya Kdrika was posthumously edited by Professor 
H. H. Wilson. His work as a Sanskrit scholar 
possessed the highest merits of extJi:eme conscien- 
tiousness and caution, scientific accuracy, and a 
stern repression of the tendency to fanciful exaggera- 
tion which marked the early theories of European 
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scholars on Indian science and religion. His life 
has been well written by his son, Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke (1873), and his immense services to Sans- 
krit scholarship ai'e lucidly criticised in Max 
Muller’s Biographical Essays (1884). 

Colenso, John William, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal, the son of a Cornish gentleman, was Tbom 
at St Austell, January 24, 1814. He was educated 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, where he gi-adu- 
ated as second wrangler in 1836, and became 
fellow and assistant-tutor of his college. From 
1838 to 1842 he was an assistant-master at Harrow, 
and for the next four yeai*s a tutor at Cambridge. 
Appointed, in 1846, rector of Forncett St Mary, 
Norfolk, he published Miscellaneous Examples in 
Algebra in 1848, Plane Trigonometry in 1851, and 
Village Sermons in 1853, in which same year he 
w'as appointed first Bishop of Natal. With that 
energy of character which always distinguished 
him, jDr Colenso at once began a close study of 
the natives and of the Zulu language, and after a 
time prepared a grammar and dictionary, and 
made a translation of the English Prayer-book and 
a portion of the Bible, printing them in his own 
house. In 1860 he memorialised the Archbishop 
of Canterbury against compelling those natives 
who had already more than one wife to renounce 
polygamy as a condition to baptism, alleging that 
he could find no warrant for such compulsion 
either in the gospel or in the ancient church. 
In 1861 he published his Translation of St 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans,^ commented on from 
a Missionary^ Point of Vteio, in which he objected 
to the doctrine of eternal punishment. He next 
announced thab he had become convinced of the 
improbability of many statements of facts and 
numbers in the historical books of the Bible; 
and in 1862 there appeared the first part of his 
work on The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
Critically Examined, This treatise brought down 
upon its writer an avalanche of criticism and 
remonstrance. He had called in question the 
historical accuracy and Mosaic authorship of the 
books cited, and his work was condemned as 
heretical by small majorities in both Houses of 
Convocation of the province of Canterbury. The 
bishop was entreated to resign his see by his 
episcopal brethren, some of whom inhibited him 
from preaching in their dioceses. The second part 
of his work appeared in 1863. Convocation cen- 
sured him in the succeeding yeai*, and he was 
declared to be deposed from his see by his Metro- 

E olitan, Bishop Gray of Capetown- He appealed 
•om this judgment in 1865, when the Privy-council 
declared the deposition to be ‘nuU and void in 
law.’ The bishops constituting the council of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, however, refused to 
pay him his income, upon which he appealed to 
the Court of Chancery. On October 6, 1866, the 
Master of the Rolls delivered an elaborate judg- 
ment, ordering the payment of the bishop’s income, 
with aU arrears and interest, unless his accusers 
should bring him to trial for heresy ; but this they 
declined to do. Immediately before Dr Colenso’s 
return to his diocese in August 1865, his English 
friends presented him with £3300 as a testimonial. 
The Anglican community at the Cape was now 
divided mto two camps, and although Dr Colenso 
remained the only bishop of the Church of England 
in Natal, Bishop Gray publicly excommunicated 
him, and in 1869 consecrated Dr W. K. Macrorie 
as Bishop of Maritzburg, his authority practically 
extending over the same diocese. In 1874 Dr 
Colenso visited England to report upon the affairs 
of his diocese to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to consult with the heads of the church ^on 
its relations to the new see of Maritzburg. While 
in England he pleaded the cause of Langalibalele, 


a dispossessed Zulu chief. On his return to South 
Africa he warmly espoused the interests of the 
natives against the oppression of the Boers, and 
the encroaching policy of the Cape officials. He 
opposed the attitude of Sir Bartle Frere and the 
home government during the Zulu w’-ar, and 
eamestly strove to make peace between the con- 
tending paities. Owing to his exertions, Cety- 
wayo was allowed to visit England and plead 
for rights. Dr Colenso’s defence of the 
aboriginal claims lost him much valuable support ; 
but the bishop and his daughter never s’vverved 
from what seemed to them to be the wisest as 
vrell as the only honourable course to pursue 
towards the natives of South Africa. In addition 
to the woiks already named. Dr Colenso was 
the author of Ten Weeks in Natal 0855); The 
New Bible Commentary Literally Examined ( 1871- 
74); Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite 
Stone (1873); and a volume of Sermotis (1873). 
His critical analysis of the Pentateuch, completed 
by a seventh part in 1879, had some influence on 
contemporary thought; but from the progres^i of 
criticism, his contentions have ceased to be of 
primary imp^ortance. Colenso died at Durban, 
Natal, 20th June 1883. See his Life by Sir G. W. 
Cox(2vols. 1888). 

Colenso, a small town in Natal, 15 miles S. 
of Ladysmith by rail, where the Tugela River is 
crossed by the railway from Ladysmith to Durban. 
It is famous on account of the disastrous defeat there 
of General Buller, on 15th December 1899, on his fiist 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith during the Boer war. 
Coleop'tera. See Beetle. 

Colepeper, John, was a native of Sussex, 
but, save that he had seen much foreign seivice, 
little is known of him till his return for Kent in 
1640 to the Long Parliament. There he pursued 
a course much the same as Hyde’s (see Claeen- 
DON ), and in January 1642 was created Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a twelvemonth later Master of 
the Rolls, and in 1644 Lord Colepeper. With 
Hyde he attended Prince Charles to tne -vvestem 
counties, and from Jersey he brought him to 
Henrietta Maria, to whose party he thenceforth 
attached himself. He lived to see the Restoration, 
dying on 11th June 1660. He was an able, far- 
seeing councillor, but rough and unstable. 

Coleraine, a seaport in County Londonderry, 
on the light bank of the Bann, 4 miles from its 
mouth, 33 by rail NE. of Londonderry, and 61 
NW. of Belfast. It has manufactures of fine 
linens, pork-curing, distilling, and important fish- 
eries in the river. The Bann is here spanned by 
a fine stone bridge, 288 feet long, which connects 
Coleraine with its suburb on the left bank of the 
river, Waterside or Killowen. Vessels of 200 tons 
can discharge at the quay — ^those of greater burden 
lie at Portrush, 6^ miles off. Population, 7800. 
Until 1885 Coleraine returned a member to pai- 
liament. 

Coleridge, Haetley, eldest son of the great 
Coleridge, was bom, an eight months’ child, at 
Clevedon, Somersetshire, 19th September 1796. 
Very early he showed uncommon parts, and a 
singular power of living entirely in a make-believe 
world of dreams and imagination. Wordsworth’s 
lovely and touching poem to the child at six years 
of age was strangely and sadly prophetic of his 
after-life; hardly less the concluding lines of liis 
own father’s two poems, The Nightingale and Frost 
at Midnight, Hartley was brought up, after the 
separation of his parents, by Southey at Greta 
Hall, and was educated chiefly at Amhleside 
schooL In 1815 he went to Oxford as postmaster 
of Merton College. His scholarship was great but 
unequal, and not such as to lead to high distinc* 
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tions in the schools. His failure after no less 
than three attempts to gain the Newdigate filled 
him Avith * a passionate despondency/ from which 
he turned for relief to a fatal remedy. When at 
length he had gained with credit an Oriel fellow- 
ship, at the close of his probationary year he was 
judged to have forfeited it mainly on the ground 
of intemperance. ‘The sentence might be con- 
sidered severe,’ says his brother; ‘it could not be 
said to be unjust.’ Unhappily it ruined his life, 
crushed his spirit, and made recoveiy impossible. 
With £300 given him by the college, Hartley spent 
the next two years in London, then tried for four 
or fiA-e years taking pupils at Ambleside, occasion- 
ally writing for Blackwood's Magazine^ next lived 
some time at Grasmere, and then Avent to live at 
Leeds with one Bingley, a publisher, for whom he 
agreed to write a biographical Avork on the worthies 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Of these but thirteen 
lives had already been written when Bingley failed. 
These were published under the titles of BiograpMa 
Borealis (1833) and of Worthies of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire (1836). Bingley also printed a small 
volume of his poems xn 1833. Hartley next 
returned to Grasmere, the only remaining inter- 
ruptions to his ordinary life being tAvo short and 
not unsuccessful intervals of teaching at Sedbergh 
gi-ammar-school. His father, who died in 1834, 
made a special provision for him in a codicil to 
his will, and his mother’s death in 1845 made him 
by an annuity completely independent. He con- 
tinued to write poetry, and Avrote a life of Mas- 
singer for an edition projected by Moxon. His days 
were spent in fitful study, lonely reverie, and wan- 
derings over the Lake Country, with, unhappily, 
occasional lapses into intemperance. The dales- 
men everywhere treated ‘Poet Hartley’ with a 
singularly affectionate respect, not mthout a kind 
of awe at his eerie appearance, his abstracted air, 
his small stature, prematurely Avhite hair, and 
gentle manners. He loved children and animals, 
and Avas fondly loved by them in return. He died 
6th January 1849, and was buried beside what was 
soon to be WordsAvorth’s grave. 

Hartley Coleridge’s poetry falls short of the 
great, but sometimes approaches it, and even 
nearly. It is graceful, tender, and sincere, per- 
vaded throughout Avith a chaim of a nature lare and 
almost unique, alternately Avise and playful, and 
often perfect in the expression of the thoughts 
it has to convey. He is greatest in the sonnet — 
a form which seems exactly to have been the 
measure of his powers, or rather of the fitful 
periods of his poetic passion. Leonard and Susan, 
a narrative in blank verse, and Prometheus, a dra- 
matic fragment, are the only poems of any length. 

His Poems were collected by his brother Derwent, 
with a Memoir (1851) ; also his Essays and Marginalia 
(1851). See also Miss Towle, A Poei^s Children {1912). 

Coleridget Lord. John Duke Coleridge (eldest 
son of Sir John Taylor Coleridge, the ^eat poet’s 
nephew, and himself the biographer of ICeble) was 
bom in 1821, and educated at Eton and Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1847, and was for some 
years leader of the western circuit. Appointed 
recorder of Portsmouth in 1855, he took silk in 
1861, and from 1865 to 1873 represented Exeter in 
parliament. He was successively Solicitor-general 
(1868), Attorney-general (1871), Chief-justice of 
the Common Pleas (1873), and (1880) Lord Chief- 
ju$tice. An occasional contributor to the reviews, 
and a man of exceptional culture and polished 
eloqueDSee^ he died 14th June 1894. 

Saiscuel Taylor, was bom at 
Otbery St Mary, Devon^ire, October 21, 1772, 
where his wher was vifsar, and master of the 
gxannnar-scmool. He was the youngest of ten 


children of his father’s second marriage. A siagu- 
larly precocious child, he had read the Arabian 
Nights in his fourth year ; but he said of himself, 

‘ I never thought as a child.’ On his father’s death 
he was sent, in his ninth year, to be educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, where he had Charles Lamb for 
a school companion. He Avas poorly fed, and badly 
taught ; but he plunged Avith eagerness into a whole 
library of literature, and read Homer and Virgil 
for the mere pleasure of it. Remaining at Christ's 
for eight years, he became head of the school, and 
showed a remarkable capacity for assimilating all 
sorts of knowledge. He was a mental rover from 
his boyhood onwards, Avith a very miscellaneous 
intellectual appetite. ^At school he translated the 
hymns of Synesius, studied works on medicine in 
Latin, on metaphysics in Greek, and fell in love 
with the sister of one of his companions. His last 
years at school, however, were years of suffering. 
He used to bathe in the New River, plunging 
into the water with his clothes on, and after a 
swim, resumed his games, or returned to his books, 
without changing his garments. The inevitable 
result was rheumatic fever and other ailments. 
While at school he had a passing attraction 
not only to his schoolmate’s sister, but to the 
shoemaker’s craft. This Avas a short-lived fancy ; 
and in October 1791 he passed to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, a few months after Wordsworth had 
taken his B.A. degree, and left the university. 
During his first year at college he did good woik m 
classics, and became one of four selected candidates 
for the Craven scholarship in 1793; but his bent 
not being mathematical, and having little chance 
of winning the chancellor’s medal, he gave himself 
up to general literature. He also became inter- 
ested in politics, took a strong position on the 
Liberal side, and won distinction, even thus early, 
as a marvellous talker. He got into difficulties 
in Cambridge, through extravagance in furnishing 
his rooms, became depressed, and in a panic fled to 
London, where he enlisted in the 15th Dragoons, 
under the name of Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke (a 
name assumed to conceal and yet reveal his identity 
as S. T. C.). He never could learn, however, how 
to manage a horse, never rose out of the awkward 
squad ; and a chance accident disclosing his know- 
ledge of classics, led to his discovery by his friends, 
and to his being bought out of the service. At the 
close of the summer term, he Avent on a Ausit to 
Oxford ; and there, at Balliol College, he for the 
first time met Southey. In Jtdy he took a pedes- 
trian tour in North Wales, after Avhich he went to 
Bristol, and there again met both with Southey 
and Avith Robert Lovell, the latter of whom had 
just married a Miss Pricker, to whose sister ( Edith) 
Southey had engaged himself. Coleridge at once 
folloAved his example, and became engaged to 
another sister (Sara); and amongst them they 
formed the Quixotic plan of emigration to the banks 
of the Susquehanna m America, where they Avere to 
form a ‘ Pantisocracy ’ — an ideal community on the 
principles of Communism. Two hours of daily 
labour were to suffice for providing the necessaries 
of life, the rest of their time being devoted to intel- 
lectual work and social converse. They were to 
have all things in common ; and, as a result of the 
experiment, were to bring in a golden age, for 
themselves and others. It was a dream; and it 
passed, as dreams do. 

Coleridge had left Cambridge vrithout taking a 
degree. jCn the late autumn of 1794 he went up to 
London, and there renewed his acquaintance with 
Lamb. But in December he was brought back to 
Bristol by Southey, who feared he might come 
under some new fascination in the metropolis. He 
had to find the means of livelihood, not on the 
Susquehanna, but in the west of England; and 
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he began a course of mibcellaneous lecturing on 
literary and political subjects. It was now that 
he made the acquaintance of Joseph Cottle, the 
Bristol bookseller, who became so kind a Mend. 
Cottle offered to publish a volume of poems for 
him, giving him thirty guineas for the copyright ; 
and, vexed at his delay in completing the volume, 
subsequently offered him a guinea for every hundred 
lines of verse he would write, after this first volume 
was printed. With this promise, and what he 
thou^t provision for life, he ventured to marry ; 
and in October 1795 Sara Flicker became Mi's 
Coleridge. ^ They went at once to a small cottage, 
which is still to be seen at Clevedon in Somerset. 
Here, however, Coleridge did not long remain. 
We find him in Bristol in December getting his 
first volume of poems ready for the press (it was 
published in April 1796), and at the same time 
attempting to stai't a weekly journal to be called 
the Wat^man^ which was to contain general 
news, parliamentary reports, literaiy intelligence, 
and reviews. In jhiis efforts to float this journal 
he went north to Birmingham, Manchester, Shef- 
field, &c., to procure subscribers. He succeeded 
in starting it, Cottle being the publisher ; but it 
only reached its tenth number, and failed — ^the 
generous publisher bearing all the loss. Coleridge 
next tried the experiment of preacliing in the 
Unitarian chapels around Bi-istol. Cottle gives 
an account of his appearance in one of these at 
Bath on a Sunday, ‘ in blue coat and white waist- 
coat,’ to discourse on the corn laws and the powder 
tax. This eccentricity did not last. Another 
friend, and a somewhat remarkable man— Thomas 
Foole of Nether Stowey — provided him with a 
small house and garden in the village of Stowey ; 
and there Coleridge went to live, in January 1797, 
with his wife and child (whom he had named 
Hartley, from his admiration for the philosophy of 
David Hartley ). Poole also very generously raised 
a sum of money to provide an annuity for his 
friend. 

Before this date Coleridge had made the acquaint- 
ance of Wordsworth. In the early spring of 1796 
Wordsworth went up to Bristol from Racedown in 
Dorsetshire, to see both Coleridge and Southey; 
and, in a list of authors with whom he was 
acquainted, drawn up by Coleridge in March of 
that year, Wordsworth’s name occurs. In the 
follo^ving year Coleridge went down from Stowey 
to Racedown to return the visit. As late as 1845 
Mrs Wordsworth gave a graphic account to Sara 
Coleridge of her father’s ‘leaping over a gate, and 
bounding down a pathless field ’ on this first visit 
to Racedown. In July 1797 the Wordsworths 
moved from Racedown to Alfoxden, partly to be 
nearer Coleri<^e ; and during that winter — which 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth spent in Somer- 
set — Coleridge was their almost daily companion, 
roaming the woods and coombs of the Quantocks 
with them, or spending the night at Alfoxden. 
Wordsworth ancf he discussed together the prin- 
ciples of poetry, and planned a joint volume of 
verse to illustrate these principles; Wordsworth 
undertaking to invest commonplace themes with 
an imaginative interest, by disclosing what under- 
lay them ; and Coleridge taking supernatural or 
romantic incidents, humanising the stories so as to 
mve new life to them. This was the origin of the 
Lyrical Ballads, the little volume which more than 
any other marked a new departure in poetical 
literature at the beginning of the 19th century. 
To it Coleridge contributed the Ancimt Mariner, 
The book was publishe<l in 1798. 

This meeting of Coleridge and Wordsworth was 
one of the most remarkable conjunctions of genius 
in the literary history of England, and the days 
they spent together in Somerset were perhaps the 


most joyous in their lives. While living at Nether 
Stowey, Coleridge kept up the practice of occasional 
preaching; and ‘to prevent the necessity of his 
going into the ministry,’ another admiring friend, 
Josiah Wedgwood, sent him a draft for £100. He 
returned it to the donor; but, soon afterwards, 
Coleridge accepted an annuity of £150 from the 
brothers W^edgwood, given to him on the condition 
that he would devote his life wholly to poetry 
and philosophy. In 1798 he started witli the 
Wordsworths for Germany, crossing from Yar- 
mouth to Hamburg ; and while Wordsworth went 
to Goslar, Coleridge proceeded to Ratzeburg, to 
study the language and literature of the country. 
He moved on to Gottingen in January 1799. An 
interesting picture of his life in Germany is given 
in Satyrane^s Letters. He returned to England in 
June ; in August Ave find him at Stowey ; and in 
September in Yoikshiie with the Wordsworths. 
They had some idea of settling together, to renew 
the fellowship of the Quantock days. On the 
approach of winter, however, Coleridge went up to 
London, and theie translated Wallenstein, one of 
the best bits of work he ever did. He now made 
fresh attempts at journalism, and wrote both prose 
and verse for the Morning Post; but, while some 
of his articles were admirable, he 'svas such an 
in-egular contributor, that his connection with the 
Post lasted only for a few months. In July he 
went north to Keswick, and took up his residence 
at Greta Hall, which Southey also made his home 
in 1803. At Keswick he continued his poetic 'work, 
and wiote the second pait of ChristahcL The 
Wordsworths had now been settled for some time 
at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, and theie Coleridge w’’as 
their frequent guest. ^ Dorothy Wordsworth’s Gras- 
mere journal (ed. Knight, 1897) is full of allusions 
to his visits, and to the wonderful friendsliip of these 
days— a Mendship immortalised in her brother’s 
Stanzas written in a pocket copy of Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence. But during the years he spent 
at Keswick, Coleridge came under the influence of 
what was henceforward to be the very curse of his 
life. His health had never been robust ; rheuma- 
tism and neuralgia had tortured him ; and, becom- 
ing his own doctor, he had recourse to the anodyne 
of opium. Little by little the habit grew, and the 
‘ Kendal black drop ’ at length enslaved him. It 
injured his constitution and killed his imagination; 
it enfeebled his will and destroyed his sense of 
truth and honour. Few things in literature are so 
pathetic as his own lament over the deterioration 
of his nature, in his Dejection, an Ode. The details 
of this malady, and what it led to, have not yet 
been fully told. 

Chai'les Lamb came to visit him at Keswick in 
1802. In 1803 he started with the Wordsworths, on 
their memorable Scottish tour ; but left them in a 
fortnight, and did wonderful feats of walking alone. 
He now thought of many plans for the recovery of 
health, which were really but plans to flee from 
his own shadow. The frugal Wordsworth forced 
him to accept a loan of £100. He was befriended 
by others, and he sailed for Malta in April 1804. 
There he became secretary to the governor, Sir 
Alexander Ball, an office for which he was entirely 
unsuited. His letters from abroad were hypochon- 
driacal, valetudinarian, and sad in many ways. 
From Malta he went to Sicily, to Naples, and to 
Rome ; but he had to leave Italy with some abrupt- 
ness, an order, it is said, havmg been issued by 
Napoleon for his arrest, on the ground of some 
republican utterances years before ; and the vessel 
in which he sailed being chased by a French cruiser, 
he threw all his papers (which included many of 
Wordsworth’s poenas) overboard. In August 1806 
he returned to England. It is unnecessary to 
trace his subsequent wanderings to and fro, from 
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London to Keswick, to Penrith, to Coleorton, to 
Bristol, and to Bridgwater. At London he began 
what might have been a very remarkable series of 
lectures at the Royal Institution ; but the experi- 
ment failed, for the same cause as previous ones 
had failed. He next thought of a fresh venture in 
journalism, and projected a new weekly paper, The 
Friendi for which he got a number of subscribers. 
It was printed at Pennth at his own expense. The 
Wordsworths took him into their house at Allan 
Bank, Grasmere, for the winter ; and while Coleridge 
wrote most of the papers for The FH&nd himseB, 
Wordswoith supplied him with some of the articles, 
and Sarah Hutchinson transcribed them week by 
week for the press. The paper lived from August 
1809 to March 1810. The habit of opium-eating, 
which had now obtained a fatal ascendency, could 
not be hidden from his friends ; and at this junc* 
toe the Wordsworths, with the greatest delicacy, 
tried their utmost to help and to befriend him. 
They were misunderstood. He went up to London 
in 1810, and a strange cloud ( the full story of which 
has yet to be told) obscured for a time the old 
relationship between the households. A partial 
estrangement lasted for some years, but was at 
length overcome by the friendly offices of Henry 
Crabb Robinson. 

During Coleridge's later years in London he 
lived for four years with an old Bristol friend, 
John Morgan, at Hammersmith. He first tried the 
experiment of lecturing on Shakespeare. Occa- 
sionally his appearances were brilliant ; more 
usually they were absolute failures. His conversa- 
tional powers, however, seem to have increased, 
while his success as a lecturer diminished. JQl b^ 
life he had been in the habit of receiving gifts freely 
from such friends as the Beaumonts, and ''ohe 
Wedgwoods, from Stuart, and Wordsworth, and 
De Quincey; and though he occasionally did 
generous things to others, his neglect of the primal 
duties to his own family put a severe strain upon 
the tie that bound these friends to him. 

The remaining years of his life were spent at 
Highgate with Mr and Mrs Gillman, whose kind- 
ness and consideration were unbounded. Though a 
wreck of his former self, the baleful opium-habit 
lessened, as Coleridge grew older, and he was able 
to do a good deal of miscellaneous writing. Some 
of his best prose work was widtten at Highgate. 
Though a dreamy and often unintelligible sage, he 
became a sort of oracle to a chcle of enthusiastic 
admirers that gathered round him, and he com- 
pletely fascinated the young men, who made their 
weekly pilgiimages to Gillman’s house to hear him 
talk. As the years went on, his health somewhat 
improved, and he was even able to make occasional 
visits. In 1829 he took a short tour with the 
Wordsworths, accompanying the poet and his 
daughter to the Rhine. He died on the 23d July 
1834, and was buried at Highgate. 

As a Poet, Critic, and Philosopher (the three 
functions having been combined by Coleridge as 
they had never been by any previous Englishman) 
he was certainly a star of the first magnitude in 
the firmament of letters. For originality, insight, 
grace, musicalness, deft subtlety of thought, natural- 
ness and charm of diction, he had only one rival 
amongst the poets of the Renaissance. It is true 
there have been greater poets in England, but there 
has been no greater poetical critic in British litera- 
ture. Coleridge was a critic of poets (and the poets 
have, as a rule, been the best critics of each other). 
As yet there is no estimate of the literary revival 
which Coleridge and Wordsworth inaugurated 
that is superior to what the former wrote in his 
and he was a philosophical 
ermo, Decause he was a philosopher amongst the 
poets. may be said to have mangurated a new 


era by his poetic idealism, and by introducing the 
spirit of Plato alike into his poetry and his literary 
criticism. As a philosopher, however, he does not 
occupy the foremost place. He was too miscel- 
laneous, too assimilative, and his intellect too 
meteoric and vagrant for speculative originality of 
the highest order. But he was one of the most 
suggestive of critics. Though not profoundly 
learned, he was very widely read ; and he did more to 
leaven English philosophy, literature, and theology 
with the depth and tne free spirit of Germany, 
than any one of his contemporaries. He vitalised 
whatever he discussed ; and his writings will prob- 
ably continue to kindle successive generations, and 
to fascinate them, even while they fail to convince. 

Coleridge’s chief works are : Poems (1796) ; Wallenstein 
(1800 ) ; The Friend (1809-10 ) ; Bemorse ( 1813 ) ; Christa- 
hel, Kuhla Kham, tSsc. (1816) ; The Statesman's Manual 
(1816); Sibylline Leaves (1817); Bioyraphia Lit&raHa 
(1817); Aids to R^ection (1825). Posthumously pub- 
lished — Literary Remains (4 vols. 1836-38) ; Confessions 
of an Enquiring Spirit (1840); Essay on Method (1845). 

The main authorities are Letters^ Conversations, amd 
Recollections, by Allsop (1836); Cottle's Early Recol- 
lections ( 1837 ) ; Gillman’s Life ( 1888 ) ; Coleridge’s 
Letters to Sir George and Lady Beaumont ( 1886 ) ; Mrs 
Sandford’s Thomas Poole and his Friends ( 1889 ) ; the 
Biographia Liter aria ( 1817 ) ; Be Quinceys Recollections 
of the Lakes ( 1857 ) ; Elha Meteyard’s Group of English- 
men, 1795-1815 (1871); the Memoirs of Wordsworth 
(1851); Southey’s Life and Correspondence (1850); 
Lamb’s Letters ; Brandi’s S. T, Coleridge cmd the English 
Bomardio School (1882 ) ; the short Lives by Traill (1884) 
and Hall Caine ( 1887 ) ; the Life by Dykes Campbell, pre- 
fixed to his admirable edition of the poetical works, and 
separately published (1893,1894); the Letters (1896) and 
Complete Poetic^ Works (2 vols. 1912), edited by- 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge ; Lord Coleridge’s Story of a 
Devonshire House (1905); and H. P Anson Eausset, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1926). 

€olerids^e9 Sara, the gifted daughter of the 
great Coleridge, was born, 23d December 1802, at 
Greta Hall, Keswick, where she was brought up by 
Southey. Her ‘depth of meditative eye ’ is noticed 
by Woids worth in bis ( rather poor ) Triad (1828). 
Sara early showed remarkable powers of mind, 
with all her father’s leaning towards psychology 
and abstract thought. At twenty she published, 
to aid her brother Derwent’s college expenses, a 
translation of Martin Dobrizhofer’s Latin Account of 
the Ahipones ( 1784), and three years later the ‘ Loyal 
Servitor’s’ memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. In 
1829 she married her cousin, Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, and on his death in 1843 succeeded Mm in 
the task of annotating and editing her father’s 
writings. Her health failed early, and she died 
3d May 1852. Her own works were Pretty Lessons 
for Good Children (1834), oxid Phantasmion (1837), 
a somewhat remarkable fairy-tale. Her Memoirs 
and Letters were edited by her daughter in 1873.— 
Her son, Herbert Coleridge, bom in 1830, was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, took a double- 
first in 1862, and was called to the bar, but devoted 
Mmself to the study of comparative philology. 
He was editor of the Philological Society’s New 
E'tiglish Dictionary in its earlier stages. His own 
works were a (rlossarial Index to the Printed 
English Literature of the Thirteenth Century (1869 ), 
and an essay on King Arthur, printed after his 
death (23d April 1861) by the Philological Society. 

Colepidge-Taylor,' Samuel (187?" 1912), 
composer, born in London, the son of a West Afri- 
can and an Englishwoman, studied under Stanfoid 
at the BL^al College of Music. His compositions 
include Hiawatha (1898-1900) and other cantatas 
( The Blind Girl of Castel Cuille, Meg Blane, The 
Atonement), orchestral and pianoforte works, and 
a violin concerto. See his Life and Letters by 
Sayers (1915). 
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Colerooilf the largest and most northerly 
branch from the Kaveri, flows, chiefly between 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore, into the Bay of Bengal. 

Coles, Co\vpER Phipps, naval aichitect, born 
in Hampshire in 1819, early entered the navy, and 
became captain in 18d6. In 1855 he constructed a 
gnn-raft, which was favourably reported on ; from 
1866 he was engaged in experiments, and ultimately 
pioduced a form of turret-ship, the general idea of 
which had probably occurred to him independentlj^ 
although its development owed much to Ericsson 
(q.v.). The OcLptain^ built from his designs, turned 
bottom upwards in a gale, and sank ojff Cape Finis- 
teire on 7th September 1870, almost all on board, 
including Coles, being drowned. 

Coleseed. See Rape. 

ColeshiU, a market-town of Warwickshiie, 10 
miles ENE. of Birmingham. 

Colet, J OHN, born in Lpndon about 1467, was the 
eldest son of a family of twenty-two. His fathei. 
Sir Henry Colet, was twice Lord Mayor of London. 
Colet studied at Oxford with the view of entering 
the church, and about 1493 made a prolonged visit 
to the Continent, travelling through France into 
Italy. While in Italy he became acquainted with 
tlie views of Savonarola, which subsequent study 
and experience led him to regard mth increasing 
approval. Having returned to England in 1496, 
and been ordained priest, he delivered at Oxford a 
series of lectures on the Epistles of St Paul, which 
attracted great attention, his piinciples of interpre- i 
tation being at every point opposed to those of the 
scholastic theologians. In 1498 Erasmus came to 
Oxford, and it is one of Colet’s chief claims to 
remembrance that he powerfully influenced that 
scholar’s opinions on the proper methods of Scrip- 
ture interpretation and on the value of the scholas- 
tic philosophy. In 1505 Colet was made Dean of St 
Paul’s, London, and in this office still continued to 
deliver lectures on different books of Scriptoe, 
which gave rise to much diversity of opinion. 
With the large fortune he inherited on the death of 
his father, Colet founded St Paul’s School ( q. v. ). At 
this school 153 scholars were received, whose educa- 
tion was conducted in a spirit far in advance of the 
time. On account of Colet’s vigorous denunciation 
of the ignorance and corruption of the clergy, 
charges of heresy were brought against him, but 
Arclmishop Warham refused to support them. 
Colet also spoke out strongly against the French 
wars of Henry VIII., who, nevertheless, always 
treated him with regard. In 1518, feeling his 
end approaching, Colet appointed the Mercers’ 
Company of London as managers of his school — a 
step of decisive importance, as it was the first 
example of lay management of an educational in- 
stitution. He died of dropsy, 16th September 1519. 

Of late years it has been conclusively shown that 
Colet was one of the most striking figures of his 
time in England. He was not a great scholar, and 
he left no writings that entitle him to remem- 
brance ; but by his clear view of the urgent need of 
reform in the church, and by the intensity of his 
religious convictions, he gave an impulse to men 
like Sir Thomas More and Erasmus, which influ- 
enced their whole life-work. At the same time, 
Colet, though an ardent religious reformer, never 
entertained the thought of a formal rupture with 
Home. His foundation of St Paul’s School, and 
the character he gave to that institution, entitles 
him to an eminent place among educational re- 
formers. See Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers ( 2d ed. 
1869), and the Bev. J. H. Lupton’s Life of Colet 
(1887 ; new ed. 1909). 

Colewort. See Cabbage. 

ColfaXy ScHuyLER, American statesman, bom 
at New York, 23d March 1823, removed in 1836 to 


Indiana, where in 1845 he acquired a newspaper at 
South Bend, which he made the most influential 
Whig journal in the district. He was a delegate 
to the Whig conventions of 1848 and 1852 ; he was 
returned to congress in 1854 by the newly-formed 
Republican party, and re-elected until 1869, being 
thnce chosen Speaker ; and in 1868 he was elected 
vice-president of the United States, in Grant’s first 
term. Implicated, apparently unjustly, in the 
Credit Mo oilier charges of 1873, he spent the 
remainder of his life in political retirement, mak- 
ing public appearances only on the lecture plat- 
form, and died at Mankato, in Minnesota, 13th 
January 1885. See his Life by 0. J. Hollistej 
(New York, 1886). 

Colgate University. iSee Hamilton (N.Y.). 

Colic (Gr. Jcolon^ ‘the large intestine;’ see 
Intestines), a name employed by the later Greek 
and the Roman physicians to " denote diseases 
attended -with severe pain and flatulent distension 
of the abdomen, without diarrhoea or looseness of 
the bowels. The disease (commonly called gnpcs 
or belly-ache ) is now generally believed to be sptis- 
modic in character, and to be dependent upon 
inegular contractions of the muscular coat of the 
intestines * its supposed particular connection with 
the colon, or large intestine, however, is not 
usually to be made out from the symptoms. Pain- 
ful disorders of the bowels are very frequent in 
persons who are not attentive to the regular 
evacuations, especially when they are exposed to 
cold so as to experience chill or coldness of the 
feet, which will often suffice to bring on an attack 
of colic. The disease is usually attended with 
Constipation (q.v.), and ceases when the regular 
action of the bo'wels is restored, although often in 
this case the operation of medicine is attended by 
continued pain for a time. Warm fomentations, 
or other warm applications such as a hot watei 
i-ubber bag, to the abdomen may usefully be 
employed, and great relief is sometimes expeii- 
enced from friction with a warm liniment, such as 
opodeldoc, or the soap and opium liniment. Pres- 
sure with the hand over the painful part commonly 
diminishes the suffering for the time in simple 
colic, but increases it in more serious diseases. 
Warmth to the feet, and the recumbent postui*e, 
are also to he recommended. In very severe or 
protracted cases opium may he taken internally. 
A good remedy in such cases is a full dose of 
castor-oil (one ounce or more for an adult), with 
10 or 15 drops of laudanum, or of solution of 
morphia. (Opiates should not be given to children 
except under medical advice, and in very reduced 
doses.) When colic resists such mild and simple 
remedies as the above— when it is accompanied oy 
tenderness of the belly, or by hard swelling in any 
part of it — ^when constipation is obstinate, or vomit- 
ing is present — when there is feverishness, or ten- 
dency to exhaustion — or when there is reason to 
believe that it may depend on any other cause than 
the mere accumulation of the products of digestion 
in the intestines, no time should be lost in seeking 
the best medical assistance that can be procured ; 
for colic is closely allied as a symptom to several 
very severe and dangerous diseases, e.g. appendicitis. 
Some of the severer forms also demand special, 
often surgical, treatment at the eaidiest available 
opportunity — for example, colic due to obstruction 
of the bowels, whether caused by a twist, an old 
adhesion, or a hernia that lias become strangulated. 
Colic pains are also present in peritonitis (see Peri- 
toneum), another most dangerous foim of disease; 
and form one marked symptom of the slow poisoning 
by lead, occasionally observed as the consequence 
of contamination of drinking water by leaden cis- 
terns, &c In this form the treatment is different 
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from that of simple colic, and will be treated of 
under Lead-poisoning. 

Two other forms of colic sliould also be men- 
tioned, renal colic and biliary colic. The foimei 
is due to the passage down towaids the minaiy 
bladder of a stone foimed in the kidney, and the 
latter is caused by the piesence of a gall-stone in 
the bile duets (see Calculus). 

Colic is also a disease of the lower animals, 
especially of high-bred horses. 

Coligny, Gaspaed de, one of the gi*eatest 
Frenchmen of the 16th century, was born at 
Ch^tillon-sur-Loing, February 16, 1519. At the 
age of twenty-two ne began his career as a soldier, 
and greatly distinguished himself in the wars which 
Francis I. and Henry II. carried on against Spain. 
By Henry II. he was appointed colonel-general of 
the French infantry, and the severe system of dis- 
cipline he introduced gave a new character to the 
art of war in the 16th century. In 1552 he was 
made admu'al of France, though he never com-^ 
rnanded on the sea. By holding the town of St* 
Quentin ( 1557 ) with a handful of men for seventeen 
days against the army of Spain, he was the means 
of saving his country. It was during his im- 

E risonment, after the capture of this town, that 
e embraced the views of the Huguenots, to the 
furtherance of which the rest of his life was con- 
secrated. On the accession of Francis II. in 1559, 
the Guises became all-powerful, and their interest 
and fanaticism led them to oppose all toleration of 
the Huguenots. To obtain this toleration, how- 
ever, was Coligny’s gi*eat aim, and by his high 
character and his abilities as ^ a statesman and 

f eneral, he succeeded in conjunction with the 
eads of the Bourbon family in effecting the 
treaty known as the ‘Pacification of Amboise’ 
■(1563), by which the Huguenots were allowed 
freedom of worship. This concession having 
been gradually withdrawn by the queen-mother, 
Catharine de’ Medici, the second Huguenot war 
broke out in 1567, when, on the death of the 
Prince of Cond6, Coligny was appointed general- 
issmio of the forces of Henry of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. of France. Both parties having grown 
weary of the war, peace was concluded in 1570 on 
the basis of the treaty of Amboise, mainly through 
Coligny’s energy. Catharine de’ Medici, however, 
again becoming alarmed at the growing power 
of the Huguenots, and especially at the ascendency 
of Coligny over the young king, Charles IX., deter- 
mined by one desperate stroke to regain her power. 
In 1572, a numerous body of the Huguenot nobles 
having been drawn to Paris by the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre with Margaret, the sister of the 
kiug, the massacre of St Bartholomew took place, 
when Coligny (wounded by a shot two days before) 
was murdered in his bed, and his body thrown into 
the street by Henry of Guise and his followers. 

In his personal character Colig^ was one of the 
noblest Frenchmen of his time. His religious zeal 
was purely disinterested, and he had deeply at 
heart the welfare of his country. His great aim 
was to make the Huguenots a national party, and 
by their enthusiasm to defeat the schemes of Spain, 
who he saw was bent on supremacy in western 
Europe. Had he lived a few years longer the 
history of French Protestantism would have been 
d^erent. Coligny’s wide views are further seen in 
Ms unsuccessful attempts to found Protestant 
colonies in Brazil and North America. See liis 
life by Blackburn (2 vols. Phila. 1869), Bersier 
(Bug. wans* X88d), Belaborde (3 vols. Paris, 1880), 
Mareks (Stttttg. 1S92), and Whitehead (1904). 

a Mesdcan state on the Pacific coast, 
with an of 2300 so, m. and a population of 
80,000. The sMX is fertile, the climate warm ; 


large quantities of coffee, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
maize, and cotton are grown. The capital, Colima, 
1650 feet above the sea, about 40 miles ENE of 
Manzanillo, is legularly built, with nairow streets ; 
it has several large cotton-factories, and is the 
commercial centre of the state. Pop. 25,000. 
Beyond the state iioiitier, 35 miles NE. of the 
capital, li&es the volcano of Colima (12,750 feet). 

Colin, or ViEGiNiAN Quail. See Quail. 

Coliseum. See Amphitheatre. 

Colkitto. See Montrose ( Marquis of ). 

Coll, one of the Argyllshire Hebrides, 16 miles 
W. of Tobermory in Mull. It is 13 miles long, 1 to 
SJ broad, and 30 sq. m. in area. It nowhere 
exceeds 326 feet in height ; gneiss is the predomi- 
nant rock ; and more than a thiid of the surface is 
cultivated or in pasture. Pop. 400. 

Collapse. See Shook. 

Collar-bone, or Clavicle (q.v.), is in man, 
as in most mammals, the only bone directly con- 
necting the upijer extremity with the skeleton of 
the trunk. It is consequently very often broken, 
more often than any other bone except perhaps 
the radius. Under proper treatment, m children 
sometimes even without treatment, it readily re- 
unites without any impairment of the usefulness 
of the limb. But it is very difficult to maintain 
such exact adjustment that no irregularity of the 
surface of the bone will remain ; and as it lies 
close under the skin, the resulting deformity is 
often visible. 

Collateral. See Consanguinity, Succes- 
sion. Collateral Security is an additional and 
separate security for the perfoimance of an obliga- 
tion. 

Collation. See Benefice. 

Coll^, a town of Italy, on the Elsa, 24 miles 
SSW. of Florence. It has an old cathedral and 
castle. Pop. 2000. 

Collect, a short form of prayer, peculiar to the 
liturgies of the Western Church. It consists of a 
single sentence, conve^ug one main petition, which 
is based on an attribute ascribed to God in the 
opening invocation, and closing with an ascription 
of praise or a pleading of the merits of Christ. 
Thus much for the structure of these prayers, which, 
whether in Latin or English, may he described, 
alike from their noble rhythmical harmony and from 
their pathos and devout simple earnestness, as 
models of liturgical petitions; the etymology of 
their name is more difficult to determme, beyond 
the fact that it is from the Latin colligere^ ‘to 
collect.’ According to some, the prayer was so 
called because, as in the English Prayer-hook, it 
collects or condenses the teachings of the epistle 
and gospel for the day; hut this explanation 
applies only to the class of special collects. Accord- 
ing to others, the term implies that the prayer 
collects and sums up all the previous petitions, or 
gathers and offers up m one comprehensive form all 
the spoken and unspoken petitions of the people. 
Both these derivations are open to serious objec- 
tions, and neither has any historical basis; the 
most probable view is that which traces the name 
to the collecta, or assembly of the people for divine 
service, at which certain prayers {orationes ad col- 
lectam) were said, distinct from the later prayei’S of 
the mass {orationes ad missam). Of the collects 
used in the liturgy of the Church of England, some, 
including most of those for saints’ days — since the 
old collects were mainly prayers for the saints* 
intercession — ^were composed at the Reformation, 
or even later ; but most, taken from the old Roman 
Missal, are derived from the Sacramentaries of 
Popes Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory (5th and 6th 
centuries). The remoter source of the weekly 
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collects Freeman finds in the hymns of the Eastern 
Church, founded on the gospels, of which these col- 
lects would thus be the ‘veiy quintessence.’ In 
the English Prayer-book, for every Sunday there is 
a proper collect, with corresponding epistle and 
gospel ; and this collect stands for every day in the 
following week, except in the case of festivals and 
their eves or vigils, which have collects of their 
own. Good Friday alone has three collects; and 
during Advent and Lent the collect for the first day 
of the season is repeated after the collect for the 
week. 

Oolleetions at €hm*clies. The collections 
which are still made at all churches in Scotland — 
either at the church-doors before the service, or in 
the church after it — were, till a comparatively 
lecent period, the principal fund for the support of 
the poor. The proceeds of these collections yveie 
originally under the control of the kirk-session, and 
remain so under certain restrictions. By a pro- 
clamation of the Privy-council in 1693, it was 
ordered that one-half of the sums so collected, and 
of dues received by the kirk-session, be paid over 
into the general fund for the support of the poor. 
The other half has generally been applied for the 
relief of sudden or temporary distress. The kirk- 
session may be called upon by any single heritor to 
account for its management of this remaining half. 
By the Poor-law Amendment Act, 1845, it is enacted 
tliat in all parishes in which it has been agreed that 
an assessment shall be levied for the relief of the 
poor, all moneys arising from the ordinary church 
collections shall in future belong to, and be at the 
disposal of, the kirk-session ; provided, however, 
that they shall be applied to no purposes other 
than those to which they were, in whole or in part, 
legally applicable before the date of the act. A 
power is reserved to the heritors to examine the 
accounts of the kirk-session, and to inquire into 
the manner in which the collections are applied ; 
and the session-clerk is enjoined to report annually 
as to the application of the moneys, to the Board of 
Supervision. The collections made at Dissenting 
meeting-houses, under which denomination Episco- 
pal chapels are included, are enthely at the disposal 
of the congregations, and do not form part oi the 
poors funds. The making of a collection is properly 
the province of the minister and elders ; but when 
they neglect the duty the heritors have been in use 
to perform it. See Black’s Parochial Ecclesiastical 
Law of Scotland (1888), p. 145. 

In England there are no regular collections at 
churches as in Scotland. The alms collected in 
chapels, as well as in parish churches, during the | 
reading of the offertory, are declared by the rubric ! 
to be at the disposal of the incumbent and church- 
wardens of the parish, and not of the minister or 
proprietor of the chapel. If the minister and 
churchwardens disagree as to the distribution of 
the alms, they shall be disposed of as the ordmary 
shall appoint. 

CollectiTism is a word of recent origia, in- 
tended to express the central idea in the economic 
theory of socialism, that industry should be carried 
on with a collective capital. It means that capital 
should not be owned and controlled by individuals, 
but by ^oups of associated workers, that it should 
1^ the joint property of the community or other 
form of social organisation. Its exact meanmg 
depends very much on the form of socialism with 
which the principle is connected. See SpoiALiSM. 

Coll6S^6 (Lat. collegium^ 'a collection or assem- 
blage’). In its Roman signification, a college 
signified any association of persons for a specific 
purpose, and was in many cases practically what 
we call a corporation. It re<juired also to be incor- 
porated by some sort of public authority, springing 


either from the senate or the emperor. A college 
could not consist of fewer than three pei’sons, 
according to the well-known maxim, * three make a 
college’ (Dig. 50, tit. 16, 1. 85). Some of these 
colleges were for purely mercantile purposes, but 
there were others which had religious objects in 
view, such as the colleges of pontifices and augurs, 
&c., and some weie political, as the colleges of the 
tiibunes of the plebs. With us, a college is an in- 
corporation, company, or society of persons joined 
together generally for literary or scientific purposes, 
and frequently possessing peculiar or exclusive 
privileges. See, for instance, Physicians (Col- 
lege OF ) , Surgeons (College of }, Herald. V ery 
often in England a college is an endowed institution 
connected with a university, having for its object 
the promotion of learning. In this relation a college 
is a sub-corporation — i.e. a member of the body 
known as the university. For a more detailed 
account of college in this sense, see University, 
Oxford, Cambridge. In Scotland and in America 
the distinction between the college as the member 
and the university as the, body has been lost sight 
of ; and we consequently hear of colleges granting 
degrees, a function which in the English and in the 
original European view of the matter belonged ex- 
clusively to the univemity. Where there is but one 
college in a university, as is the case in Edinhurgli 
University, the two hodies are of couise identical 
Trinity College, Dublin, is practically the university. 
The two colleges of Aberdeen were separate uni- 
veisities till 1860. University College is a very 
usual name for recently founded institutions for 
the higher learning in the United Kingdom. Some 
of the public schools are colleges, and many second- 
ary schools are so called. Theological schools often 
bear this name, which is sometimes given to a 
hospital. In Geimany theie are no colleges in the 
English sense. In France the name of college is 
sometimes given to a school, coi responding, how- 
ever, more to the Gymnasium (q.v.) of Germany 
than to the OTaramar-scliool of this country. For 
the College de France, see separate article. The 
I principal colleges have articles under special heads ; 

I see King’s College, Queen’s College, Newn- 
I HAM College, &c. 

I College de France^ originally a ColUge de 
'\ Trois Langues merely, founded by Francis I. in 
1530, is now a very important educational institu- 
; tion, giving instruction over a very wide field of 
literature, history, and science. It is independent 
of the University of Paris, is directly under the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and is supported 
by the government. As in the Sorbonne (q.v.), the 
lectures are gratuitous, and for the most part are 
designed to attract auditors older than oi-dinary 
university students. The college comprises two 
faculties, one literary, one scientific ; and each has 
about thirty professors. Amongst the professors 
have been some of the most distinguished scholars 
and scientists in France, such as Renan, Laboulaye, 
Davmesteter, Gaston Paris, B6dier, in the literary. 
Brown -S^qnard, Janet, in the science division. 
Amongst the subjects discussed are political 
economy, Assyrian and Egyptian arehjeology, 
Arabic, Slavonic literature, French literature ; 
physiology, anatomy, and embryology. 

College of Arms. See Herald, 

College of Justice. See Court of Session, 
Collegiate Churches— so called from having 
a college or chapter, consisting of a dean or 
provost and canons, attached to them— date from 
fee 9th century, when such foundations in large 
towns became frequent. They are under the juris- 
diction of the bishop of the diocese in which they 
axe situated, and he exercises visitorial powers over 
them. There were about ninety collegiate chuichee 
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in England and ‘VValot at the beginning of tlie 16th 
eentury, but nearly all of them were suppressed or 
di^'solved in Edward N’l.'s reign under the Acts of 
H<*nry VIII. which follo\ved upon the dissolution 
ot tlie monasteries, and granted the hospitals, 
chantries, and colleges to the cro\ra. Those re- 
maining in England are Westminster, Windsor, 
Wolverhampton, Hayteshiiiy, Middleham; also 
Brecon in Whiles, aud'chilway in Ireland. Ilipon, 
IViaueiioster, and Southwell have been constituted 
the cathedrals of new dioceses. Some churches 
called eollegiiite (such as Beverley ) have no chapters. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, no new collegiate 
church can be founded without the sanction ot the 
pope, acting on the favourable report of the Con- 
gregation of the Council of Trent, that the necessary 
conditions have all been fullilled, such as suitable 
jw)pulation and locality, adec|uate l)iiildiiigs, suili- 
cient endowments, and the assent of the dit)cosaii 
bishop ; while a priority of rank in their class is 
conceded to some such churches, distinguished by 
the title 'eminent’ (itmguU). The llintorj/ of 
Muifrnrshire (1886) contains a very full and in- 
teresting account of the collegiate ehuich of Casiie- 
Semple, founded in L>04. 

Collem'bola, the name first gi\en bv Loid 
Aiebury to a tribe of ■wingless insects, to which the 
Podura belongs (see Spkikg- tails); though he 
and other entomologists (tuesiiou their claim to 
be called insects. 

^ Colley, Sir George, major-general, was bom 
in 1835, and in 1852 received an ensigney in llie 2d 
or Queen’s Foot, •whose heachpiarters, then in the 
eastern frontier of Capo Cohmy, he joined in 1854. 
He was a border magistrate in 1857-58, surveyed 
the 'frans-kei country, anti servetl with his regiment 
in (’hina in 1860. He wuih then for some years 
major of brigade at Plymouth, and a professor at 
the Stair College, He ably managed the transport 
service in the Ashanti expedition, and in 1875 ac- 
companietl Sir Garnet W’^olscley to Natal, where he 
was for Home time colonial treasurer, and prepared 
a valuable report and map of the Transvaal and 
Swaziland. From 1876 to 1880, except for a sluut 
perioil of service as clat*f of AVolseley's staff in Ziilii- 
lanil and tlie Transvaal, he -was private secretary 
to Lord Lyiton, then viceroy in India. Appi>inteU 
governor and commaiider-in-chief of Natal in April 

1880, he eoimuanded his small force against the 
Bo(‘rs at Laing’s Nek an<l Ingogo, and fell, shot 
through the forehead at Majiiba Hill, February 27, 

1881. See Life by Sir W. Butler ( 1899). 

Collie* The origin of the collie is somewhat 

obscure, but great anti<iuity is claimed for it. 
Buffon has gone so far as to call it the oldest 
known breed of clo^, an opinion not now generally 
entertained; though it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the ancients, after providing a dog for the 
chase, next turned their attention to obtaining a 
guardian for their flocks. For many years collies 
were confined to Scotland and the northern counties 
of England, until their good points as gi aceful 
and intelligent companions attracting more atten- 
tion, they -were taken sonth in large numl>ei-s, and 
became the most popular breed of the day. Thanks 
to judidous breeding and a large expenditure of 
money, the best show collies are now all found in 
England. Tempted by the demand for black-and- 
tan docs, a cross with the Gordon setter was 
mcrirtea to, producing many collies with the fiat 
ears and open coat of the setter, a cross to be 
avoided at il costs. In judging the collie the fact 
showd new be foigottcm that it is meant to do 
^ aH weathei% requiring the best of legs 
««»d leetu a ebae eoat^ and a strong active hody 
eapaole cl gm$ pmm ; mod that a long and beauti- 
IqI eoati iT nnaeeosnpanie^ by a thl^ under-coat, 


ib a hindrance, not a protection. The chief poxnis 
of the collie are— head long and sharp, with 
bright, keen eyes, set rather close together, ami a 
small ear <lrooping slightly at the tips; back 
strong and muscular ; legs wuth plenty of bone and 
not too much feather, bare below the hocks ; feet 
round and cat-like. Tlie collie should have a 
short dense under-coat fitted to withstand the 
severest wet or cold, with a long and beautiful 
outer-coat springing from it ; round the necl: this 
coat develops into a 'luff’ or ‘frill’ which sticks 
out in front and on eacli side to a gi-eat length, 
adding largely to the dog’s beauty. Many anec- 
dotes are told of the collie, wdio from his 
intimate association with man has acquired almost 
human intelligence, a good dog being able to 
separate the sheep under his care from those of 
other flocks. The collie often deteiiorates in in- 
telligence when kept merely as a comjjanion ; he 
is apt to get cross-tenipeied, a fact which the 
shepherd does not consider a fault, as it prevents 
bti angers interfering with the sheep. But when 
nof spoilt no dog makes such an agreeable coni- 

E anion as the collie, as his instinct is to attach 
imself to one person to whom he becomes devoted. 

Collier^ Aethur, metaphysician, the .son of a 
clergyman, was born in 1680 at Steeple Langford, 
Wiltshire, studied at Oxford, and became rector of 
the family living at Langford in 1704, remaining 
there tilfliis <leath in 1732. At Balliol College, 
Collier had devoted himself to the study of Descartes 
and Malebranche; and his notable book, Clans 
Cniversalis, or a Kew Inquiry after Truth, being a 
Demonstration of the Non-^xistenee and Impossi- 
hilitg of the External World (which, though pub- 
lish^ in 1713, was written ten years before), coin- 
cides in a remarkable •way with Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vision ( published 1 709 ). He was a High-Clmrch- 
inan, and wrote also A Spin aim of True Philosophy 
(1730) and a Logology ( 1732). 

ColliiT^ Jkeemy, iionjuror and puiifler of tlie 
English stage, w^as born at Stow cum Quy, in 
Cambridgesliire, 23d September 1050.^ His father 
was a clerical schoolmaster at l 3 )swich, and here 
and at t'^aius College, Cambridge, he w’as educated, 
graduating B.A. in 1672. For six years he \vus 
rector of Ainpton, near Biir^’ St Edmunds, and 
for some years before the Revolution he wa.s 
lecturer at Gray’s Inn. His reply to Dr Gilbert 
Burnet’s Inquiry into the State of Affairs ( 1688) cost 
him some mont\is’ imprisonment in Newgate. He 
next waged warfare on the crown wdth a succession 
of incisive pamphlets, carrying his refusal to recog- 
nise the authority of the government so far as 
hardly to be persuaded by his friends to let them 
bail him out of prison wdieu an’ested in 1692 on 
suspicion of being involved in a treasonable plot. 
In 1696, along wath two other clergymen, he out- 
mged public feeling by solemnly pronouncing 
absolution, without any public confession, on the 
scaflbld at Tyburn upon the heads of Friend and 
Parkyns just before their execution for a plot to 
luunier the king. For this gross and public 
offence he was obliged to go into hiding, but 
though he was formally outlawed, no attempt was 
made lio punish him. In 1697 he published his 
famous Short View iff the Immorality and Profane- 
ness of the English Stage, which fell like a thunder- 
bolt among the wits. The boldness of the 
onslaught can only be understood by rememberinjg 
the greatness of the odds and the might of his 
antagonists. ‘It is inspiriting,’ says Macaulay, 
‘ to see how gallantly the soliteSy outlaw advances 
to attack enemies, lormidable separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresisrible when com- 
bined, distributes his swashing blows right and 
left among Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, 
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treads the wretched D’Urfey down in the dirt 
beneath his feet, and strikes witli all his strength 
full at the towering crest of Dryden.’ Collier’s 
argument carried the country with it, and brought 
hack the English drama to good morals and good 
sense. That excessive stage-profligacy which was 
a mere reaction against the rigidity of Puiitan- 
ism, and had far outrun the parallel laxity of 
contemporary social morals, at once disappeared, 
and the theatre in England again became a mirror 
in which nature and truth were reflected without 
distortion. But it was not without a stmggle that 
the wits consented to be worsted. Congi-eve and 
Vanbrugh, with many of the smaller fry, answered 
angrily hut weakly, and were crushed anew by the 
redoubtable nonjuror, who was ‘ complete master 
of the rhetoric of honest indignation.^ ‘ Contest,’ 
says Dr Johnson, 'was his delight; he was not to 
be fritted from his purpose or his prey.’ The 
great Dry den stood apart at fiist, but at length in 
the preface to his Fables (1700) acknowledged with 
a noble honesty that he liad been justly reproved. 
'I shall say the less of Mr Collier,’ he says, 

' because in many things he has taxed me justly ; 
and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and 
expressions ot mine which can be truly argued of 
obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract 
them. If he be my enemy, let Mm triumph ; if he 
be my friend, as I have given him no personal 
occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my 
repentance. It becomes me not to draw my pen 
in the defence of a bad cause, when I have so often 
drawn it for a good one.’ But Dryden comj)lained, 
and fairly, that his antagonist had often perverted 
his meaning, that he was ‘too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery, and came to battle like a 
dictator from the plough.’ Spite, however, of all 
its pedantry and overstatement of the case, and 
its faults of taste and of relative proportion in 
charges made with equal indignationj the Short 
Yiem was a noble protest agamst evil, and was 
as effective as it deserved to be. 

Collier continued to preach to a conm^egation of 
Non jurors ( q. v. ), and was consecrated bmop in 1713. 
A great controversy soon rent the nonjurmg com- 
munity on the la•^vfulness of returning to certain 
‘usages’ allowed in the communion-office of the 
fii-st prayer-book of Edward VI., which Collier’s 
party preferred to the revision of 1552. Collier 
at length pronounced these usages essential, and 
not unnaturally laid himself open to a charge of 
holding Romish views. He masqueraded as ‘ Jere- 
mias, Primus Anglo-Britannice Episcopim ’ in some 
abortive attempts to form a union with the Eastern 
Church. His last years were racked by the 
tomients of the stone, from which he found relief 
in death, April 25, 1726. Of his foi-ty-two books 
and pamphlets, those on the stage alone are still 
read. The fifth edition of his famous treatise 
(1730) contains all the successive pamphlets which 
fortified the first. His largest works were the 
Great Historicdl, Geographical, Genealogical, and 
Poetical Dictionary (4 vols. folio, 1701-21 ), and An 
Ecclesiastical Sistory of Great Britain to 

the end of the Beign of Charles II, (2 vols. folio, 
1708-14; new ed. by T. Lathbuay, mth Life, 9 
vols. 1852). 

Collier, John, known under the pseudonym of 
‘Tim Bobbin,’ was the son of the curate of Stret- 
ford, near Manchester, and from 1739 to his death 
in 1786 was master of a school at Milnrow, near 
Rochdale. He early wrote verse and painted 
grotesque pictures ; his rhyming satire. The 
BlacJmrd, appeared in 1739, and his View of the 
Lancashire Dudeet (in humorous dialogue), his most 
notable production, in 1775. It has been often 
reprinted. Other works axe Trnth in a Mask, The 
Fortune-teller, The Eunian Passions. See Life by 


Eishwick, piefixed to his works (Rochdale, 
1895). 

Collier, Hon. John, British painter, was born 
in London, 27th January 1850, the second son of 
the^ first Lord Monkswell. Educated at Eton and 
Heidelberg, and in art at Munich, Paris, and the 
Slade School, he first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1874. As a painter of portraits, and 
of historical-dramatic and domes tic- dramatic scenes 
and events, his work is excellent in composition, in 
colour scheme and execution, and in draughtsman- 
ship ; his historical paintings are noted for accuracy 
in archseological detail. Among his best-kno\\Ti 
works are ‘The Last Voyage of Henry Hudson* 
(1881, Cliantrey Bequest), ‘A Glass of Wine with 
Ciesar Borgia’ (1893), ‘Pope Urban VI.’ (1896), 
‘The Cheat’ (1905), ‘Sentence of Death ’(1908), ‘A 
Fallen Idol’ (1913), ‘ Clytemnestra ’ (1914). See 
W. H. Pollock, The Art of the Hon, John Collier 
(1914). 

Collier, John Payne, Shakespearian critic and 
commentator, \vas born in London, llth January 
1789, son of an unprosperous merchant who had 
succeeded as a reponei and journalist. His parents 
were friends of Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleiidge, and 
Wordsworth. The boy passed some years at Leeds, 
and early began to wwite. Still a hoy, lie became 
pailiamentary reporter for the Times, next for 
the Morning CKronkle, and wrote regularly for 
the latter down to 1847. His call to the bar %vas 
delayed till 1829, probably through the odium he 
incurred by a foolish volume of satirical verse. His 
real literai-y career commenced in 1820 'with the 
publication of The Poetical Decameron, Fiom 1825 
to 1827 he issued a new edition of Dodsleys Old 
Plays, and in 1831 his best 'work, a History of 
English Drarmtic Poetry to the Time of Shake' 
^eare, and Annals of the Stage to the Bedoration, 
This opened up to him the libraries of Lord Francis 
Gower, afterwards Lord Egerton and Earl of Elles- 
mere, and of the Duke of Devonsliire, the latter 
^pointing him his librarian. From 1835 to 1839 
Collier published Ms New Facts regarding the life 
jind works of Shakespeare, followed by an edition 
of Shakespeare (8 vols. 1842-44), and supplemented 
by Shakespeards Library (2 vols. 1844), a reprint 
01 the histories, novels, and early dramas on which 
Shakespeare founded his plays. He was one of the 
leading members of the Camden Society from its 
foundation in 1838, and he edited for its issues Bale’s 
Kynge Johan (1838), the Egerton Papers (1840), 
and the Trevelyan Papers (1857 and 1863). He 
contributed ten ptihlications (1840-44) to the Percy 
Society, and twenty-one (1841-51) to the Shake- 
speare Society, of which he was long director. In 
1852 lie announced his discovery of an extensive 
series of marginal annotations in a 17th-cen- 
tury hand on a copy of the second Shakespeare 
folio ( 1631-32) he had bought— the famous Perkins 
folio, so called from a name inscribed on the cover. 
Late in the same year he published these to the 
world as Notes and Em&nBations to the Plays of 
Shakespeare, and calmly lifted them into the text 
in his 1853 edition of Shakespeare, and again in 
his annotated six-volume Shakespeare in 1858. 
The emendations caused a great commotion in the 
literary world, and were furiously applauded or 
furiously assailed. The best Shakespearian studeii ts 
were more or less sceptical, hut S. W. Singer and 
E. A. Brae wem the first to express openly an 
unfavourable opinion. The latter also attacked 
Collier’s allegea discovery of his suspiciously long- 
lost notes of Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton, delivered in 1811. Collier, in the 
course of abortive proceedings for libel against 
Brae’s publisher, swore to the truth of Ins state- 
ments respecting both the Perkins folio and his 
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Coleridge notes. Meantime he had been judi- 
cious enough to keep his folio from the eyes of 
experts, hut at length in 1859, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, to whose predecessor Collier had given it 
in 1853, sent it, at Sir F. Madden’s request, to 
the British Museum for examination. The result 
was a conclusive proof, by Mr N. Hamilton in 
letters to the Times, and more completely in his 
Inquiry (1860), that the boasted 17th-century 
emendations were entirely recent fabrications. 
Still further forgeries were later brought to light 
in Mr Warner’s Catalogue of MSS. at Dulwich 
College (1883), fiom which Collier had prepared 
three publications for the Shakespeare Society. 
Collier replied angrily in the Times, in his 
long Beply (1860), the disingenuousness of which 
injured his reputation as much as the facts 
of his antagonist. The controversy widened, but 
every competent writer concluded against Collier, 
the only question that remained uncertain being 
whether he himself was merely a dupe or more. 
Unhappily for the name of a sound scholar rained 
by one fatal weakness, this too was answered by 
the discovery after his death of some manipulated 
books in his own library. In 1847 Collier was 
named secretary to the Royal Commission on the 
British Museum, and in 1850 he removed to Maiden- 
head, where he died 17th September 1883. He 
had enjoyed since October 1850 a civil list pension 
of £100. His later books were A Boohe of Box- 
burghe Ballads ( 1847 ), Extracts from the Registers 
of the Stationers' Cor^any (2 vols. 1848-49), The 
Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood ( 1860-51 ), a 
good edition of Spenser (5 vols. 1862), a series of 
small reprints of rare 18th and 17th century pieces 
in prose and verse (1863-71), Bibliographical and 
Critical Account of the Barest Books in the English 
Language (1866), and An Old Man's Diary Forty 
Years Ago (1871-72). See Dr Ingleby’s Complete 
View of the Shakspere Controversy (1861), ^^ich 
contains a bibliography of the books. 

Colliers and Salters. See Slavery. 

ColliB[iator 9 a subsidiaiy telescope used to 
detect or correct errors in collimation (i.e. in 
directing the sight to a fixed object) when adjust- 
ing for transit observations. When the vertical 
thread in the field of view exactly coincides with 
the vertical axis of a telescoj)e, the instrument is 
collimated vertically; and 'when the horizontal 
spider’s thread just covers the horizontal axis, the 
instrument is correct in horizontal collimation. If 



three solid piers stand on the meridian, so that the 
telescope to be tested can be laid between the col- 
limators and have its axis coincident with both of 
theirs, the principle of correction becomes almost 
self-obvious. Removing the great telescope, the 
collimators (AA' and BB' in fig.) are adjusted till 
the cross-wires in one coincide perfectly with those 
of the other in all possible positions. Then re- 
placi^ the ‘temsit circle,’ xt is examined and 
tested oy reference, first to one, and then the other 
collimator, the verification requiring that it be 


turned through 180® till the threads in the thx-ee 
fields of view absolutely coincide, and the collima- 
tion is pronounced perfect. 

Practical astronomers set great value on the col- 
limator (in the arrangement just described) for 
having entirely superseded the ‘meridian mark.’ 
By Rittenhouse’s principle a telescope can become 
its own collimator, especially in determining the 
nadir point. When the axis is vertical over a 
vessel containing mercury, the telescope will be 
collimated when the cross-wires are brought to exact 
coincidence with their image seen in the mercury. 
See Telescope. 

€ollingwood9 a town of Ontario, on the south 
shore of Georgian Bay, where it connects the rail- 
ways with the Huron lake steamers. It has several 
factories, ship-yards, and grain-elevators, and a con- 
sideiable trade in lumber and grain. Population, 
6000. 

Collin^wood^ Cxjthbert, Lord, admiral, 
was bom at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 26th September 
1750. Sent to sea as a volunteer at the age of 
eleven, his life thenceforth, with the exception of 
some half-dozen years, was spent wholly on board 
ship. From 1778 his career was closely connected 
with that of Nelson, whom he followed up the 
ladder of promotion step by step, until Nelson’s 
death left the topmost round vacant for himself. 
Among the great naval victories in which Colling- 
wood bore a prominent part, were those of Lord 
Howe off Brest in 1794 ; of Lord Jervis off Cape 
St Vincent in 1797 ; and of Trafalgar in 1805, 
where he held the second command. In the last- 
named engagement, his ship was, by Nelson’s com- 
mand, the first to break through the line of the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets ; and after Nelson 
had received his death-wound, he assumed the 
chief direction. A peerage was his rewpd for his 
gallant conduct in this battle. He died at sea, 
March 7, 1810, but was buried beside Nelson, in 
St Paul’s. Collingwood was not the stuff great 
tacticians are made of, and his talents as a com- 
mander-in-chief were at best mediocre ; but he was 
a brave and capable seaman, earnest and pious as a 
man, firm and mild as an officer, and admiiable as 
a second in command. See his Correspondence and 
Life, by his son-in-law (1828), and shorter Lives of 
liim by W, Davies (2d ed. 1878) and Clark Russell 
(1891). 

Collins* Anthony, deist, was bora 21st June 
1676, at Heston, near Hounslow, in Middlesex, 
and was Jhe son of a county gentleman. He 
studied at^ton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and became the disciple and friend of John Locke. 
In 1707 he published his Essay concerning the Use 
of Eiuman Reason ; and in Inis Priestcraft in 
Perfection, The controversy excited by this last 
work induced Collins to write his Historical and 
Critical Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles (1724). 
He wrote a Vindication of the Divine Attributes, 
in reply to King, Archbishop of Dublin, who 
asserted the compatibility of Divine Predestination 
and Human Freedom. Collins was a philoso- 
phical Necessitarian, and afterwards advocated his 
opinions more fully in his Philosophical Inquiry 
concerning Liberty and Necessity (1715). In 1711 
he visited Holland, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clerc and other eminent literati. In 1713 
he published his Discourse on Free-thinking, the 
best known, and the most important of all his 
works; to it Bentley made reply in his famous 
Remarks, In 1713 Collins made a second visit to 
Holland; and in 1718 he was made treasurer for 
the county of Essex. lu 1724 appeared his Grounds 
and Reasons of the Christian Religion. The con- 
tention that no fair interpretation of the Old 
Testament prophecies will secure a correspondence 
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between them a,nd tlieii alleged fulfilment in the 
New Testament created a violent controversy, 
and called forth no fewer than thirty-five replies. 
Two years later he defended himself in his Scheme 
of Literal Pr'ophecy , and in 1727 he published his 
last work, the Scheme of Literal Prophecy Con- 
stdered. Collins died 13th December 1729. 

Collins. Michael, Sinn Fein leader, was born, 
the son of a farmer, at Woodfield, Clonakilty, 
County Cork, 16th October 1890. Educated at the 
local national school, he entered the Civil Service 
as a boy, and was for a time in the employ of 
the post-office in London, before becoming a bank- 
clerk there, and later an accountant. Leaving 
London in 1915 to join the Irish Republican Army, 
he fought in the Easter Rebellion of 1916, and 
was taken prisoner. After his release at the end 
of the year, he took part in every phase of the 
‘Irish War,’ becoming head of the Iiish Repub- 
lican Army ; as the most wanted man in Ireland, 
he made ma^ miraculous escapes. Elected in 
1918 to Bail Eireann as member for County Cork, 
lie became later Minister of Finance, a position 
he held till his death. As a plenipotentiary, he 
did much to negotiate the Irish Free State Treaty 
ot 1921j and subsequently in the face of powerful 
opposition strongly advocated its acceptance ; but 
in the irregular warfare which followed, he was 
killed in an ambush between Bandon and Mac- 
room, 23d August 1922 

Collins, Mortimer, a versatile writer, was 
born, the son of a solicitor at Plymouth, 29th June 
1827. He was educated at private schools, and 
held for some years a mathematical masteiship in 
Guernsey, which he resigned in 1856 to devote him- 
self entirely to literature. He settled at Knowl 
Hill in Berkshiie, and kept up an incessant activity 
in the varied forms of articles on current politics, 
novels, and playful verses until his death, 28th 
July 1876 His physical was equal to his mental 
vigour ; he was tall and remarkably strong, an 
athlete, a lover of dogs, flowers, and outdoor-life. 
His old-world Toryism and hatred of irieverence 
and irreligion, his humour, his wonderful facility 
in extemporising clever verse, his chess-playing, 
not to say his mathematics, endeared him to such 
friends as R. H. Horne, Frederick Locker, Edmund 
Yates, and R. D. Blackmore, One of his most 
popular books was The Secret ofjLong Life ( 1871 ), a 
collection of essays at first published anonymously. 
See his wife’s account of his Life (1877), and his 
Select Poetical Works (1886). His second wife, 
who died 17th March 1885, collaborated with him, 
and wrote alone A Broken Lily (1882). 

CollinSf William, a distinguished English 
poet, was born at Chichester, 25th December 1721. 
His father was a hatter in that town, of which 
he was twice mayor. Collins received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the prebendal school 
of his native town. At the age of twelve he was 
sent to Winchester School, where he remained seven 
years. While there he wrote his Oriental Eclogues, 
which in his own day, and for a considerable period 
afterwards, were the most popular of his produc- 
tions. He was himself convinced that this pre- 
ference was misplaced, and the world has long 
since come round to his opinion. In 1741 he 
proceeded to Oxford, where he was distinguished 
by ‘his genius and indolence.’ Having taken the 
degree, of Bachelor of Arts in 1743, he shortly after- 
wards left the university for reasons which are not 
accurately known. His private means being but 
slender, he obtained the title to a curacy, but was dis- 
su aded from entering the church. As his only other 
alternative, he took up his residence in London, and 
sought to make a living by literature, a profession 
for which he was utterly unfitted by his desultory 


ways and uncertain health. He now fell into 
what are vaguely described as ‘irregular habits/ 
and was at times reduced to the greatest straits. 
On one occasion Dr Johnson rescued him from the 
hands of bailiffs by obtaining an advance from a 
bookseller on the promise of Collins to translate 
the Poetics of Aristotle. It was during this period, 
however, that he wrote his Odes, upon which his 
fame as a poet now rests. They attracted no 
notice at the time of their publication, and they 
were little valued even by such contemporaries as 
Gray and Dr Johnson. By the death of an uncle 
in 1749, Collins inherited the sum of £2000, wliich 
enabled him to retire to Chichester, and apparently 
to pursue a regular course of study. It was about 
this time that he met Home, the author of Douglas, 
to whom he addressed his Ode on the Popular 
Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, a poem 
in which, according to Russell Lowell, ‘ the whole 
Romantic School is foreshadowed.* The ode was 
first published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh (1788). Before 1753, Collins 
felt the approaches of the mental disease to which 
he finally succumbed, and sought relief in a visit to 
France. On his return he gradually became worse, 
and in 1753 his reason completely gave way. He 
lived for six years longer in this state, though 
with lucid intervals. He died on 12th June 1759, 
so unknown to fame that no newspaper or magazine 
of the day has any notice of his death. 

Collins, like Gray, holds a middle position be- 
tween the school of Fope and the school of Words- 
worth. In his maturer work he is almost completely 
free from the so-called ‘ poetic diction ’ of the 18th 
century. He has not the passionate feeling for 
nature of later poets, but his feeling is at least 
real and not conventional. In respect of natural 
poetic gifts, Coleridge, Swinburne, and many 
of the best critics place him high above his con- 
temporary, Gray. His choice of subjects, however, 
and his subtler modes of treatment, debar him from 
the popularity of the author of the Elegy. His 
most highly finished ode is that To Evening ; the 
allegoiical element in those on The Passions, To 
Liberty, To Mercy, and To Pity, serves not a little 
to remove them from direct human sympathy. 
But Collins shows both simplicity and pathos in 
his poem on the death of Thomson and in his 
lines beginning ‘How sleep the brave.’ 

Editions of his poems have appeared in 1766, 1771, 
1781, 1797 (Mrs Barbaidd’s), 1827 (Dyce’s), 1858 (Aldine 
edition, with memoir by Moy Thomas ), 1898 ( with memoir 
by Bronson), 1917 (ed. Stone and Poole). 

Collins^ William, R.A., landscape and figure 
painter, was bom in London, September 18, 1788, of 
a Wicklow family. In 1807 he entered the Royal 
Academy as a student, and in the same year he 
exhibited two small landscapes. In 1812 his ‘ Sale 
of the Pet Lamb’ was sold for 140 guineas, and 
from this time his pictures became popular. He 
exhibited 169 works, of which the best Imown are 
the ‘ Blackberry Gatherers ’ and ‘ The Birdcatchers* 
(1814), which gained his associateship ; ‘Scene on 
the (3oast of Norfolk’ (1815), now at Windsor; 
‘ The Fishennan’s Departure ’ ( 1826 ), ‘ As Happy as 
a King’ ( 1836 ), and ‘Early Morning’ ( 1846 ). Collins 
was elected R. A. in 1820. He studied and sketched 
in Italy in 1836-38, and in 1839 sent to the Acad- 
! emy several Italian subjects. Two pictures on 
sacred subjects (1840-41) were not particularly 
successful, and he wisely fell back on his green 
fields, his sea-beaches, his rustics, and his chudrei! 
at their games. A visit to the Shetland Islands 
in 1842 supplied materials for the illustrations of 
Scott’sP^m^e. Collins died in London, ITthFebruaiy 
1847. See Ms Life ( 1848 ) by his elder son, William 
Wilkie Collins (q.v.). — His second son, Charles 
Allstok Collins (1828-73), in early life painted 
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a number of pictures which are highly valued by 
collectors. In 1860 he married the younger 
daughter of Charles Dickens, and having aheady 
turned his attention to literature, produced The 
Eye-witness essays (1860), two^ novels, and other 
works, all exhibiting high promise. 

Collins, William Wilkie, novelist, elder son 
of William Collins, R.A., was bom in London, 8th 
January 1824. He was educated partly at High- 
bury, but during 1836-39 was with his parents in 
Italy. After liis return he spent four years in busi- 
ness, and then entered Lincoln’s Inn ; but gradually 
took to litei*ature, the Life of his father ( 1848 ) being 
his earliest production. To it succeeded Antonina^ 
or the Fall of Rome ( 1850) ; Basil ( 1862) ; Hide and 
Seek (1854) ; The Dead Secret (1857) ; The Woman 
in White ( 1860 ) ; No Name ( 1862) ; Armadale ( 1866) ; 
The Moonstone (1868) ; The New Magdalen (1873), 
&:c. — ^in all, ful^ a score of novels and collections 
of novelettes. Several of them original^ appeared 
in Household Words, All the Year Bound, the 
Cornhdl, and other periodicals. The best is The 
Woman in White, whose ‘ Count Fosco ’ is really 
a creation, and in which the author’s almost invari- 
able method of unfolding an intricate plot by 
narratives of the chief dramatis personae had not 
grown hackneyed. The Moonstone also is a strong 
story. He died 23d September 1889. See Swin- 
burne’s Studies in Prose and Poetry (1894). 

ColliHSOn, Peter, botanist, was boin at 
Hugal Hall, near Windeimere, 14th January 1694, 
and became a manufacturer of hosieiy. He was 
early distinguished as a naturalist, studied ento- 
molo^ and botany, and in 1746 communicated to 
Franklin his first intimation of the recent advance 
of electrical science in Europe. But it was as a 
botanist he was most distinguished. He intro- 
duced the culture of numerous Euroi^ean plants 
into the United States, and introduced American 
trees into England. He died 11th August 1768. 
A genus of labiate plants was named ColUnsonia 
after him. 

Collisions. See Railways, Wreck, Rule 
OF THE Road. 

CoUodion (Gr. Jcollao, ‘I stick’) is a solu- 
tion of Gun-cotton (q.v.) or pyroxylin. Cotton 
itself is not soluble in alcohol or ether, but when 
treated, either in the form of cotton- wool, rags, or 
paper, with a mixture of five parts of strong nitric 
acid, and six of sulphuric acid, it is found that it 
can now be dissolved in ether, or in a mixture of 
ether and alcohol. To this modification the name 
pyroxylin is applied. There are many varieties of 
collodion divisible into surgical or medicated collo- 
dions, and photographic collodions. Wlien one 
part of pyroxylin is dissolved in thirty-six parts of 
ether and twelve parts of alcohol, a thickish liquid 
is obtained, whicli evaporates rapidly, leaving a 
thin film of pyroxylin. As an application to 
wounds, where it is desired to keep the edges close 
together, this form of collodion is of use, owing to 
the contractility of the pyroxylin film which it 
leaves, but for general purposes a flexile or flexible 
collodicn, as it is called, is desirable. This is pro- 
duced by the addition of a little Canada balsam 
and castor-oil to the ordinary variety. Flexile 
collodion is largely used as a covering for abraded 
surfaces, as a remedy for burns, for sore nipples, 
&c., and it is also the basis for many medicated 
collo^ons, such as styptic collodion, canthari<^l 
or blastexnig collodion, &c. Salicylated collodion 
is well known as a popular com cure, and it is 
certainly most effectual in removing hard or soft 
^mswith but slight inconvenience. It contains, 
in Edition to salicylic acid, the active principle, 
a little extract of Indian hemp, which prevents 
the slight pain, which might otherwise prove 


troublesome. Collodion plays a very important 
part in Photography (q.v.). 

Colloid is a name applied by Graham to any 
soluble substance which, when exposed to dialysis 
(see Osmose), does not pass through the porous 
membrane. Starch, gum, albumen, and gelatin are 
examples ; and the name is used in contradistinc- 
tion to crystalloids. See PHYSICAL Chemistry. 

Collot d’Merbois, Jean Marie, a French 
revolutionist of infamous notoriety, was born in 
Paris in 1751. Originally a provincial actor, he was 
attracted by the Revolution to Paris, where his im- 
pudence, his loud voice, and his Almanach du Pere 
Gerard, secured him the public ear and his election 
for Paris to the National Convention. In 1793 he 
became president of the Convention and a member 
of the murderous Committee of Public Safety, 
Sent by Robespierre to Lyons in November of the 
same year, lie took bloody revenge by guillotine 
and grapeshot on the inhabitants for having once 
hissed him off the stage in the theatre. His popu- 
larity at length exciting the envy of Robespierre, 
Collot d’Herbois for his own safety joined in the 
successful plot for the overthrow of Robespierre, 
1794 ; but the reaction that followed proved fatal 
to himself. He was expelled from the Convention, 
and banished to Cayenne, where he died, January 
8, 1796. 

Collotyp69 one of the modifications of the 
gelatine process in Illustration of Books (q.v.). 

Collusion^ a deceitful agreement between two 
or more persons to defraud or prejudice a third 
person, or for some improper purpose. The most 
common cases of collusion occur in arrangements 
between bankrupts and their creditors, such as 
payment by anticipation to a favoured creditor on 
the approach of bankruptcy, an-angements for 
granting preferences by circuitous transactions or 
otherwise. Transactions in which there is evidence 
of collusion are reducible at common law, ai'd 
many of the same nature are struck at by the 
bankniptcy statutes. Collusion in judicial pro- 
ceedings is an agreement between two persons that 
one should institute a suit against the other in 
order to obtain a judicial decision for some sinister 
puipose. The judgment so obtained is null. Col- 
lusion between petitioner and respondent in a suit 
for dissolution ox marriage bars the suit. 

CoUyriUM is a term for various kinds of eye- 
salve or eye-wash. 

€olman9 George, commonly called ‘the Elder,’ 
a dramatic author and theatrical manager, was 
bora at Florence in 1732. In 1760 his first 
dramatic piece, entitled Polly Honeycomb, was 
produced at Drury Lane with great success. 
Next year he gave to the world his comedy of The 
Jealous Wife, and in conjunction with Garrick, 
he wrote The Clandestine Marriage, which was 
played at Drury Lane, 20th February 1766. In 
1767 he became one of the purchasers of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and held the oflice of acting 
manager for seven years, after which period he 
sold his share. In 1777 he purchased the patent 
of the theatre in the Haymarket from Mr Foote. 
In 1785 he was attacked by paralysis, which caused 
a gradual decay of his mental powers, and he died 
in confinement on 14th August 1794. Colman was 
an industrious author ; besides poetry and transla- 
tions, he wrote and adapted upwards of thirty 
dramatic pieces. 

€olinaii9 George, ‘the Younger,’ son of the 
preceding, was horn October 21, 1762. His bent 
lay in the same direction as his father’s, during 
whose illness he acted as manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre; and on the death of the elder 
Colman, George 111. transferred the patent to his 
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son. Colman held, till the time of his death, the ' 
office of Examiner of Plays, to which he was 
appointed on 19th January 1824, and in which he 
behaved with great arrogance. In industry he 
rivalled his father, and he received large sums for 
his dramatic writings, some of which continue in 
possession of the stage. He was twice married, 
and died on the 17th October 1836. In 1830 he 
published a very imperfect autobiography, which 
lie named Record of My Life ; but his most notori- 
ous work is the preface to his play of The Iron 
Chest, in which he furiously attacked John Kemble. 

Colman* Samuel, American painter, born in 
Portland, Maine, in 1832, studied in Europe in 
1860-62, was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1862, and first president (1866-71) 
of the American Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. He has travelled extensively, and his 
pictures include scenes from Algeria, Germany, 
Prance, Italy, and Holland. 

€olmai% or Kolmar, the capital of the district 
of Upper Alsace, stands on a plain near the Vosges, 
42 miles SSW. of Strasburg by rail. Among the 
piincipal public buildings of Colmar are the church 
of St Martin (1263), the Dominican convent of 
Unterlinden, now a museum, the college, court- 
house, and town-hall. Colmar is one of the chief 
seats of the cotton manufacture in Alsace. Other 
manufactures are paper, leather, ribbons, and 
hosiery. Colmar is an old place, having been 
raised to the rank of a free imperial city in 1226. 
It rapidly became one of the most prosperous towns 
in Upper Alsace. Fortified in 1552, its foriifi ca- 
tions were razed in 1673 by Louis XIV. Pleasant 
boulevards now occupy their place. Colmar was 
formally ceded to France in 1697, recovered by 
Germany in 1871, ceded again 1919, and included 
in Haut Rhin. Pop. ( 1875 ) 23,778 ; ( 1921 ) 42,255. 

ColnCy a town in the east of Lancashire, on a 
high ridge near the source of the Calder, a western 
branch of the Kibble, 26 miles N. of Manchester by 
rail. It has manufactures of cotton calicoes and 
mousselines-de-laine ; and it was formerly a seat of 
the woollen industry. »Slate and lime abound in 
tlie vicinity. Many Roman coins have been found 
at Colne. With Nelson it is a parliamentary borough 
( 1918 ). Pop. of municipal borough, 25,000. 

Colney Hatc]l9 a Middlesex village, 6^ miles 
N. of London, with a great lunatic asylum ( 1851 ). 
Colocasia* See Cocco. 

Colocyath (Gr. koloJcynthis), a well-knowm 
medicine, much used as a purgative, is the dried 
and powdered pulp of the uolocynth Gourd, Colo- 
quintida, Bitter Apple, or Bitter Cucumber, a glo- 
bose fruit about the size of an orange, of a uniform 
yellow colour, with a smooth, thin, solid rind. 
The plant which produces it, Oitrullus (or Oucumis) 
Golocynthis, is of the same genus as the water- 
melon. It is found very widely distributed over 
the Old World, growing in immense quantities on 
the sand hillocks of Egypt and Nubia. It is also 
common in India, Portugal, Spain, and Japan. It 
has long been known for its purgative properties, 
and as early as the 11th centuiy was in use in 
Britain. The main supplies of the drug are from 
Smyrna, Mogador, Spain, and Syria. The fruit 
is gathered when it begins to turn yellow, peeled, 
and dried quickly either in a stove or in the 
'sun. It is chiefly in the form of a dried extract 
that it is used in medicine. It owes its properties 
to a bitter amorphous glucoside, Coh<^nthine, which 
is more or less abundantly present in the fruits of 
many of the gourd family. It is a curious fact, 
but one to which there are many analogies, that the 
seeds of the colocynth plant, produced in the midst 
of its medicinal pulp, are perfectly bland, and they 
even form an important article of food in the north 


of Africa. — The name False Colocynth is some- 
times given to the Orange Gourd ( Cuctirbita aur- 
aniia), sometimes cultivated as an ornamental 
lant in oui gardens, on account of its globose, 
eep-orange fruit. The pulp of the fruit possesses 
the properties of colocynth, but in a milder degree. 

Colocynth is administered m the form of pills, 
in which the extract is associated with aloes, 
scammony, and in some cases with calomel or 
with extract of hyoscyamus. In small doses, the 
colocynth acts as a safe and useful purgative; 
and when accompanied by hyoscyamus, the latter 
prevents much of the pain and griping which are 
attendant on the use of colocynth by itself. In 
large doses, colocynth is a poison. Colocynth 
enters into the composition of some moth powders, 
and renders them very efficacious. 

Cologne (Ger. Koln, Coin), a city and port on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 362 miles by rail \VSW. 
of Berlin, 175 SE. of Rotterdam, 149 E. of Brussels, 
and 302 NE. of Paris. Fornieily an independent 
city of the Empire, it is now the chief town of 
Rheinland, and third city of Germany. It was a 
foi tress of the first rank, forming a semicircle, with 
the town of Deutz on the opposite bank as t6te-de- 
pont. It is connected with this suburb by a bridge 
of boats, and an iron bridge 1362 feet in length, for 
railway and carriage traffic. Pop. (1871) 129,233; 
(1891) 282,537; (1900) 372,229; (1910) 516,527; 
(1919) 633,904. The old streets are narrow and 
crooked, and q^uaintly named ; but the area freed 
by the removal of the ancient foitifications, which 
dated originally from the 13th century, is laid out 
on a more spacious plan. This area, which doubled 
the town, was pur^ased in 1882 by the coipora- 
tion ; its most prominent feature is the handsome 
* Ringstrasse ’ or boulevard, 4 miles in circuit, no- 
where less than 60 feet wide, which encircles the 
entire old town. The newer fortifications, which 
consisted of a number of detached forts planted 
round Cologne and Deutz, -within a radius of about 
4 miles from the cathedral, were demolished in 
accordance -with the treaty of Versailles. 

The ancient buildings in Cologne, both secular 
and ecclesiastical, are of great architectural interest ; 
the Romanesque and Transition styles are specially 
well represented in the numerous churches of the 
11th, 12th, and 13th centuries. The church of St 
Maria im Capitol, consecrated in 1049, is the 
earliest example in Cologne of a church with a 
trefoil-shaped ground-plan for transepts and choir. 
In the church of St Ursula are preserved the bones 
of the 11,000 virgins, companions of St Ursula 
(q.v,). The chuich of St Gereon boasts of the 
possession of the bones of St Gereon, and of 
the 308 martyrs of the Theban legion, slain 
during Diocletian’s persecution. The church of 
1 St Peter contains -the altar-piece of the cruci- 
fixion of St Peter by Rubens, and that of the 
Minorites the tomb of the famous scholastic, Duns 
Scotus. 

The chief object of interest in the city, however, 
as well as its ^-eatest ornament, is the cathedral, 
one of the noblest specimens of Gothic architec- 
ture in Europe. This cathedral is said to have had 
its origin in an erection by Archbishop Hildebold, 
during the reign of Charlemagne in 814. Frederic 
Barbarossa bestowed upon it, in 1162, the bones 
of the three Ma^ (fl-v.), which he took from 
Milan, and this girt greatly increased its import- 
ance. The bones are retained as precious relics to 
this day; but the old structure was burned in 1248. 
According to some accounts, the present cathedral 
was begun in the same year, but others fix the 
date of its commencement in 1270-75. To whom 
the design of this noble building is to be ascribed 
is uncertain. The choir, the first part completed, 
was consecrated in 1322. The work was carried on. 
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sometimes more actively, sometimes more slowly, 
till 1509, when it was suspended; and during 
the subsequent centuiies what had been alieady 
executed was not propeily kept in repair. Since 


the beginning of the 19th century, however, the 
necessary funds to repair and complete it according 
to the original design, have been supplied by sub- 
scriptions from all parts of Germany. The woik 
of renovation began in 1823, and in 1842 the 
foundation-stone of the new part was laid. The 
naves, aisles, and transepts were opened in 1848 ; 
the magnificent south portal was completed in 
1859; in 1860 the iron cential Jl^che was added; 
and with the exception of the western spires, the 
church was completed in 1863. The spiies, the 
mown of the edifice, were finished in 1880. The 
body of the church measures 440 feet in length, 
and 240 feet in breadth ; the spires lise 515 
feet above the pavement of the nave. Foi the 
‘ Kaiserglocke,* see Bell. Among the chief secular 
buildings of Cologne aie the town-house, begun in 
the 14th century upon Koman foundations; the 
Gurzenich (1441-52), the finest secular Gothic 
erection in Cologne, a public banqueting-hall, now 
containing the exchange ; the modern law-courts ; 
and the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, containing a 
good collection of paintings. 

The educational and benevolent institutions of 
Cologne are numerous and well equipped. The 
university (1389) was in abeyance fiom 1798 to 
1919. The town has acquired a high reputation 
for music. The situation of Cologne is extremely 
favourable for commerce. It has extensive and 
impoitant railway connections. The dismantling 
of the fortress lemoved an obstacle to its growth ; 
and the Rhine -Meuse -Scheldt and Rhdne-Main- 
Danube canals, and a new port, are expected to 
1^ to great development. Various branches 
of manufacture are carried on, of which the chief 
are the making of beet-sugar, chocolate, tobacco, 
glue,^ carpets, soap, leather, furniture, pianos, 
chemicals, and spirits of wine, besides the charac- 
teristic manufacture of Eau-de-Cologne (q.v.).~ 
The city was founded by the Ulfii about 37 
30LC., and was at first called IJbiorwmf oj^idum; 


but a colony being planted here in 50 a.d. by 
Agrippina, the wife of the Enipeior Claudius, it 
received the name of Coloma Amjppina. At the 
paitition of the Frank monaichy in 511, it wah 
included in Austiasia; 
and by a tieaty in 870, 
it was united to the Ger- 
man empiie. It enteied 
the league of the Hanse 
towns in 1201, and con- 
tended with Lubeck for 
the liist rank. The 
mei chants of Cologne 
cariied on commeicefar 
and wide, and had ware- 
houses in London, near 
the Guildhall. Cologne 
was at a very early period 
the seat of a bishopric, 
which was elevated, at 
the end of the 8th cen- 
tury, into an aich- 
bishopric. — The arch- 
bishops acquired consid- 
erable teriitories, some 
of them distinguishing 
themselves as politicians 
an d warriors. They took 
theii place amongst the 
princes and electors of 
the empire, but were in- 
volved in a protracted 
contest with the citizens 
of Cologne, who asserted 
against them the inde- 
pendence of the city; and 
the archiepiscopal lesi- 
dence was theiefore removed to Bonn. The aich- 
bishopric was seculaiised in 1801, when the city also 
lost its independence, and the congiess of Vienna 
did not attempt to restore to it its former charactei, 
but assigned the whole territories to Prussia. The 
aichbishop has now no political power. 

ColomMa, a republic occupying the noith- 
west corner of the South Ameiicaii continent fioni 
thefrontieis of Ecuador, Peiu, Biazil, and Vene- 
zuela to those of Panamd (till 1903 pait of Col- 
ombia), with 600 miles of coast on the Caiibbean 
Sea and 600 on the Pacific. Its aiea is estimated 
at 440,000 sq. miles. The population amounts to 
about 5,500,000, including some 30,000 uncivilised 
Indians who inhabit the remote foiests. The 
situation of Colombia, washed by two oceans, pos- 
sessing commodious bays and lagoons all along 
the Atlantic shore and several fair hai hours eveu 
on the less-favoured Pacific coast, piesents great 
commercial possibilities— though it has lost by the 
secession of Panamd. The surface of the country 
is extremely varied, with lofty mountains in the 
west, and vast plains in the east scarcely above the 
level of the sea. For the mountains, see Andes, 
This system spreads out in thiee great ranges, like 
the rays of a fan, from the extensive plateau of 
Pasto in the south-west, thus forming valleys 
running from north to south parallel to the thiee 
chains, except where disproportionate activity of 
the volcanic foices has caused an upheaval of the 
country near them. The fundamental formations 
of the country are igneous and metamoiphic, 
and everywhere are traces of the disturbances 
(still not infrequent in the form of eai-thquakes) 
that have upheaved plateaus. Of the sections 
outside the main Cordilleras, the piincipal are 
the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in the 
north, and the low Baudo range, along the 
north-west coast, extending into Panamd. From 
the Central Cordillera descend the two prin- 
cipal rivers of Colombia, the Magdalena and its 
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tributaiy the Canca, which flow noith into the 
Caribbean Sea, besides seveial afiiiients of the 
Amazon in the east, and the Patia, which foices 
its way to the Pacific, through a goige between 
cliffs 10,000 to 12,000 feet high, and toinis the only 
notable bieak in the long wall of the Western 
Cordillera from Darien to Patagonia. The Eastern 
Ooidilleia, by far the largest chain, consists of a 
series of extensive tablelands, cool and healthy, 
wheie the white lace flourishes as vigoiously as in 
Euiope. This temperate region is the most thickly 
populated portion of the republic; and on one of 
its plateaus, at an elevation of 8694 feet, stands 
the capital, Bogota (q.v.). Eastward from this 
Cordillera stietch vast llanos or plains, thiough 
which flow the Meta, the Guaviaie, and other 
tributaries of the Orinoco. Besides these, the chief 
rivers are the San Juan, on the Pacific coast ; the 
Atiato ( q.v.) and Zulia, flowing north ; the Aiauca, 
which feeds the Orinoco ; and the Caqueti and 
the Putumayo, tributaries of the Amazon. The 
lakes are unimpoitant. 

Chmato and Productions . — In the course of one 
day’s jouiney the traveller may experience in this 
countiy all the climates of the woild; perpetual 
snows cover the summits of the Coidilleras, wliile 
the valleys are smothered in the lich vegetation 
of the tropics. The mean tempeiature ranges 
from 32® to 82® P. according to the elevation. 
The lainy season falls from November to Apiil, 
except among the low-lying forests of the south- 
east, where the rainfall is distributed thiough- 
out the year, and in the Choc6 coast district 
of the west, where, shut in fiom the north- 
east winds, the heavy atmospheie hangs motion- 
less, and mists and toi rents of lain alternate. 
Colombia naturally yields a variety of productions 
corresponding to its great diveisity of climate and 
of elevation. The hot region, extending to an ele- 
vation of about 3200 feet, produces in abundance 
rice, cacao, sugar-cane, bananas, yams, tobacco, 
indigo, cotton, rubber, vegetable ivory, and many 
medicinal plants ; and the forests, with their tagua 
and other stately palms, their rare balsamic resins 
and valuable dyewoods, are ablaze with flowers and 
creepeis, and stewed in the perfume of the delicate 
vanilla orchid. In the tempeiate zone, from 3200 
to 8500 feet above the sea, many of these are equally 
common, but the coconut palm gives place to the 
oak, the encenillo, groups of laurels, and arborescent 
ferns, and here flourish the coffee plant, the odorous 
Cherimoya (q.v.) and curibano, the fig, and the 
cinchona -tree. The Wax -palm (q.v.) extends 
beyond this region, and is found at a height 
of nearly 11,000 feet, and large crops of potatoes, 
grain, and leguminous plants are raised in the 
cold region ; but from 10,000 feet rises the bleak 
pdramo, with its scanty vegetation, ending in 
lichens at the snow-line. The fauna of Colom- 
bia is very extensive. Both coasts abound with 
turtles and pearl-oysters ; the rivers swarm with 
fish and alligators, and on their marshy banks 
the capybara is found; the forests are the haunt 
of the tapir, armadillo, cavy, opossum, and deer, 
and during the day are alive with monkeys 
(of which no less than seventeen species aie 
common), squirrels, paroquets, and numerous 
bright-plumaged birds, whose notes give place at 
night to the plaintive ciy of the sioth. Beasts 
of prey are the jaguar, puma, ocelot, margay, 
and bear. The boa and numerous other snakes 
are common, but venomous serpents cease at an 
elevation of 6000 feet. Centipedes and chigoes 
are not met beyond 9850 feet, while the plague 
of mosquitoes and ants, and of other dangerous 
insects, is mainly confined to the lowlands. In 
the north, and in the immense llanos of the 
east, great herds of cattle, descended from those 


impoited by the Spaniards, are reaied ; in the 
cential districts, snoi thorns and other English, 
Dutch, and Noiman cattle and hoises have been 
intioduced, and are largely raised thioughout the 
temperate zone. Fish life ceases in the lakes at 
13,000 feet ; and in the solitudes above, the condor 
dwells alone. 

In mineials the country is exceedingly lich, 
although its scanty population, their poveity, and 
the absence of roads have combined to limit the ex- 
ploitation of the precious metals. The piincipal 
mines (chiefly gold and silver) aie in Antioquia, 
Caldas, Narino, Cauca, Bolivar, Tolima, and Slag- 
dalena. The salt-mines at Zipaquird, neai BogoU, 
aie a monopoly of government, and yield a consider- 
able revenue. There are extensive deposits of iion, 
coal, and petroleum. Copper, lead, sulphur, zinc, 
antimony, aisenic, manganese, mercuiy, fireclay, 
cinnabar, crystal, granite, marble, lime, gypsum, 
jet, amethysts, lubies, poiphyiy, and jaspei are 
also found ; while much of the world’s platinum 
is obtained from the upper San Juan, and the 
principal source of the finest emeralds is at Muzo 
in Boyaca, although there are other mines neai 
Nemocdn, in Cundinamai ca. 

Commerce, dsc . — The only industries common to 
all the departments of Colombia aie agiiculture and 
the rearing of cattle. Stiaw-hats, known abioad 
by the name of Panama, aie almost the only 
manufactuied article exported. But the exports 
aie few, considering the vast size of the country, 
only a small part of which is under cultivation, 
and they suffer from want of transport and 
communication. There is trade in coffee (the 
staple crop), gold, silver, and othei ores, lubbei, 
bananas, ivory-nuts, di\i-divi, tobacco, cacao, 
cotton, cinchona, cattle, balsams, timber and dye- 
woods, hides and wool. Most of the inland traffic 
is by the rivers, the Magdalena being navigable for 
about 900 miles. The loads are only tracks, but 
they are being improved. Theie are a few short 
railways. Otheis are piojected. 

Population . — The chief aborigines of the country, 
the Chibchas or Muyscas, who inhabited the plateau 
of Bogotd, ranked among the nations of the New 
World second to the Aztecs and Peruvians alone. 
They woi shipped the sun, had a calendar, and 
a government closely resembling that of Japan, 
lived in communes, were industnous farmers, and 
diessed in garments of cotton. Their licli, 
beautiful language has been forgotten by their* 
descendants, hut is preserved in a giammar 
published at Madrid by the Dominican mission- 
ary, Bernardo de Lugo, in 1619. The rest of the 
country was occupied ^ by a great number of 
tribes, with as many dialects as divisions, sink- 
ing from the grade of the Chihchas to the 
nsblced savages of the plains. Some of the inter- 
mediate races, while understanding Spanish, have 
preserved their primitive speech; the uncivilised 
Indians are now mostly confined to the eastern 
plains, the northern portion of Magdalena, and 
the district of the Atrato. The pure whites form 
about a fifth of the entire population, and the 
Indian half-hreeds more than half ; there are now 
scarcely any pure negr-oes left in the country, hut 
the mulattbes and zamhos, resulting respectively 
from the union of negroes with whites and Indians, 
exceed a sixth of the whole. Slaveiy was finally 
abolished in 1852, and in 1870 a system of com- 
pulsory education was adopted which has on the 
whole proved successful. Parochial, secondary, 
normal, and technical schools are now within 

f eneral reach, and there are several state and 
epartmental universities of more or less effi- 
ciency. Journalism is largely represented in most 
of the large towns ; and at the capital a con- 
siderable number of books are published every 
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year The state church is the Romau^ Catholic, 
whicli in the management of its own affairs is inde- 
pendent of the civil authority,* religious ordem 
were suppressed in 1863, and toleration in matters 
of religion is guaranteed; but, by the terms of 
a concordat entered into with the holy see in 
1888, in the univeisities and all educational 
establishments public instruction is directed in 
conformity with the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic tihurch, religion is one of the obligatory 
subjects of study, and diocesans are empowered 
to suspend teachers or professors Avho neglect or 
disobey this order. 

History.— "Hhe northern coasts of Colombia were 
visited by Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci in 1499, 
and afterwards by Bastidas ; in 1502 Columbus 
explored part of tiie country, and endeavoured to 
lound on the Isthmus of Panama the first Spanish 
colony on the American mainland. In 1513 Balboa 
(q|^.v.) discovered the Pacific, and PrzarTO and 
Almagro sailed along the western coast of Colombia 
on their way to Peru in 1526. Ten years later 
Jimenez de Quesada broke the power of the 
Muyscan empire, and the Nuevo Remo de Granada 
was formed. As the country was opened up, the 
Indians sank, in spite of legislation designed for 
their pi'otection, to the condition of serfs, and 
the policy of the crown, aided by the Inquisi- 
tion, which was introduced in 1571, put an end 
to the democratic institutions of the early settlers. 
The region was administered by the Council of 
the Indies ; nearly all posts were sold to Spanish 
speculators, who recouped themselves at the 
expense of the colonists ; and even the com- 
merce of the new possessions was granted as a 
monopoly to the merchants of Seville. The country 
formed a presidency (except during the years 1718- 
24) from 1564 to 1739, a period memorable for the 
disastrous descents of Drake, Morgan, Dampier, and 
others on the coast towns ; it was then raised to a 
viceroyalty, which lasted until the war of inde- 
pendence. 

On the 20th July 1810 the colony shook off the 
yoke of the mother-country, and entered upon 
the long struggle which ended in the election of 
Bolivar (q.v.) to the presidency of the Rejpuhlic of 
Colomhia, a term which, like the viceroyalty, em- 
braced all that now belongs to Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador. Independently of the singular diffi- 
culties of communication, and of the resulting 
absence of anything like natural unity, tliis un- 
wieldy state contained from the beginning the 
germs of its own dissolution in the national charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. So long as union was neces- 
sary to meet external dangers, it maintained an 
imposing attitude in the eyes of the world; but 
gradually sectional interests and political jealousies 
did their work, and in 1831 the ill-assorted elements 
of the confederation were separated for ever. What 
is now Colombia was then formed under the title of 
the Republic of New Granada ; but in 1861 a fresh 
civil war led to the establishment of the United States 
of Colombia. In 1863 a constitution was adopted, 
based on that of the United States of America, with 
a president elected for two years ; but this proved 
altogether unsuited to the Colombians, an(t after 
twenty years’ trial, bi*ought about the revolution 
of 1884^5. In 1886 a fresh constitution was 
adopted for the new Republic of Colombia^ placing 
the central authority m the strengthened hands 
of the federal government, and reducing the nine 
former self-governing states of Antioquia, Bolivar, 
Boyacd, Cauca, Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Pa- 
namd, Santander, and Tolima to departments, 
further reduced to eight by the independence of 
Panama (q-v.) in X903. The country has since been 
divided anew. The boundary with Ecuador was 
fixed in 1917, with Venezuela in 1922 ; those with 


Peru and Brazil lemaining indefinite. Colombia 
had in the first sixty years of its statehood no 
less than twenty -seven civil wars, in one of which 
alone ( 1879 ) it lost 80,000 of its citizens. Again in 
1899-1901 it lost 50,000. 

See Garcia Calderdn’s Latin America, its Rise and Pro- 
gress (1913); Sir Clements Markham’s True History of 
the Conquest of New Granada (1913) ; books by Scruggs 
(1910), Mozans (1910-11), Eder (1913), Levine (1914), 
F. Lorame Petre (1906 ). 

€oloilil>09 the capital of Ceylon, is situated on 
the western side of the island. By the comple- 
tion of the great breakwaters and graving-dock, 
di edging, &c. (1874-1914; see BREAKWATER), the 
harbour was greatly improved and commeice largely 
increased; Colombo having superseded Galle as a 
coaling station for large steamers. It contains the 
government offices, is tlie seat of an Anglican bishop, 
and is an important centre of missionary entei prise. 
It has a university college and other educational 
institutions. Among the chief buildings aie the 
government house, court house, town-hall, asylum, 
and colleges. The fortifications of Colombo*^ wei e 
constructed by the Dutch. Colpetty, a beautiful 
suburb, shaded by groves of the coconut palm, is a 
favourite retreat. The humble, mud-constiucted 
dwellings of the Dutch, Portuguese, Eurasians, 
Singhalese, Tamils, Moors, and Malays are outside 
the city walls. The pettah or Black Town, the 
only ancient quarter, extends to the liver Kalanv- 
ganga. Pop. (1871) 100,238 ; (1921) 244,100 
Colombo is connected with the two ends of the 
island, with Adam’s Bridge, and Kandy by lail- 
way. The early name of Colombo, Kalan-totta, the 

* Kalany Ferry,’ the Moors coirupted into Kalambu, 
and by this designation it was described by Ibii 
Batuta about 1340 a.d. as the finest city of Seieu- 
dib. The Portuguese, who fortified it 1617 a.d., 
wrote the name Colombo, in honour of Christopher 
Colombus. The Dutch succeeded to the Portu- 
guese, and Colombo was taken by the British, 
16th February 1796. See CEYLON. 

€ol<$ii* See Asfinwall. 

Coloilt that portion of the large intestine which 
extends from the Csecuin (q.v.) to the rectum, 
which is the terminal portion of the intestinal 
canal. See Digestion. 

Colonel (from Ital. colonello, the ‘leader of 
a column ’) is the grade of officer next below that 
of colonel-commandant (till 1920 brigadier -general). 
The chief officer of an English regiment at one 
time bore the title of captain, but since 1588 that 
of colonel has been substituted. In the British 
army, the infantry ‘ regiment ’ not being either a 
tactical or an administrative unit, the colonel of a 
regiment has practically a sinecure, bestowed ui)on 
a retired officer as a recognition of good service. 
The commander of a cavalry regiment, or a brigade 
of artillery, or a battalion of infantry is a lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In the artillery and engineers the 
colonel is an active officer. ‘Officers are only 
promoted to the rank of substantive colonel to 
nil a vacancy in the establishment which was 
fixed, by army order 45 of 1908, at 350 for the 
British service, and 110 for the Indian army ; ’ and 

* lieutenant-colonels may be promoted to the rank 
of colonel by brevet on appointment as aide-de- 
camjf to the sovereign ; for distinguished service in 
the field, or for meritorious or distinguished service 
of an exceptional nature other than in the field.’ 
See Commissions, Army; and for colonel -com- 
mandant, see Brigadier. 

In the great foreign armies, the infantry ‘ regi- 
ment ’ is a tactical and administrative unit, contain- 
ing three battalions. Consequently the colonel is 
an important active officer. The battalions aie 
under lieutenant-colonels, as in Britain, and six of 
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them— that is, two regiments— form a brigade of 
infantry (see Brigade). 

Colonia, a department of Uruguay, on the 
Plata, below the Uruguay River. The uplands are 
hairen, but in the fertile valleys and plains are 
numerous European colonies, engaged in agriculture 
and stock-raising. Area, 2200 sq. m. ; population, 
100,000. The capital, Colonia del Sacramento, a 
small town on the Plata, about 100 miles above 
Monte Video, has a good harbour, a dock for vessels 
of 1000 tons, and ruined fortifications. 

Colonial Animals, oiganisms which cannot be 
fairly regarded as unities, but consist of numerous 
more or less similar individuals united in a common 
life. Among the usually single-celled simplest 
animals or Protozoa, loose colonies not unfrequently 
occur, and are of not a little importance as sugges- 
tions of the bridge between the single-celled and 
many- celled animals. Such colonies arise when the 
original cell, instead of reproducing discontinuously, 
retains its daughter-cells in union with itself or 
with one another, just like the egg-cell of a higher 
animal. By sacrifice of individuality at the epoch 
of reproduction, a higher unity is formed. In 
the same way a simple cup-shaped sponge, by 
continuous budding, forms a colony of similar 
forms, which may possess more or less distinct 
individuality. The common fresh- water Hydra, to 
mount a step higher, buds off daughter Hydrae, 
which remain for a while connected with the 
parent organism, and make it temporarily colonial. 
This becomes constant in the myriad colonies of 
hydra-like forms which are known as Zoophytes, or 
Hydrozoa (q.v.). The same formation of colonies 
is well illustrated in the higher polyps of the sea- 
^emone type, where in dead-men’s fingers and 
in most corals, compound or colonial organisms 
are beautifully illustrated. Some jellyfish-like or 
medusoid types also become compound, and lead 
on to the order Siphonophora, where, as in the 
Portuguese man-of-war {Physalia) or in Velella, 
the occurrence of compound forms is a constant 
character. But in thm last case a further step has 
been made, for the individuals not only share a 
common nutritive life, but are bound together in a 
more intimate way into a true unity of a higher 
ordp. Among simple worm-like forms, chains of 
individuals are occasionally formed, as in Catmula, 
and these point to the probable origin of the higher 
or segmented worms which consist of a series of 
similar ‘joints,’ Even among the higher worms, 
temporary compound forms occasionally occur, as 
in the fresh-water Nais or the marine Syllis, The 
Polyzoa afford good illustration of colonial life as 
an a.lmost constant character of a class. Finally, 
passing beyond the limit of invertebrate animals, 
we find the last examples of true colonial organisms 
in the Ascidians (q.v.) or Tunicata. The occa- 
sional development of double or multiple forms 
from a single ovum is among higher animals the 
onw suggestion of compound organisms. 

From the above illustrations a few general con- 
clusions may be drawn. The process of asexual 
budding, which leads to the formation of compound 
organisms, is commonest in relatively passive vege- 
tative animals, like sponges, hydroids, cor^s, 
polyzoa, and ascidians, and is an expression of their 
general physiological constitution. When the colo- 
nial organism is free-living, as in Siphonophora 
and some Tunicata, the individual members are 
more closely knit together, and the colony is more 
perfectly integrated. As above suggested, some 
colonial forms are of importance as iUustrating in 
loose union an order of individuality, which in 
higher types becomes more firmly unified. We 
first find loose * aggregates ; * at a higher level 
these become ‘integrated.’ The loose colonies 
127 


of some medusoid types are thus succeeded by 
more perfectly integrated forms in the Siphon o- 

g hora. Finally, colonial organisms are of the 
ighest physiological interest in illustrating divi- 
sion of labour. In a compound oiganism the 
internal and external conditions of life are not uni- 
form foi all the members ; certain ‘ persons, ’ as the 
individuals are technically called, exhibit the pre- 
dominance of one function, and others of anothei ; 
the differences in function thus started bring 
about more or less marked difference of structure 
as its consequence; and thus division of labour 
and ‘ polymorphism ’ or difference in form are 
established. 

Colonial Conference. See Conference. 
Colonial Corj^s was a name for regiments of 
British regulars, paid from home, but permanently 
stationed in the colony. The system was unsatis- 
factory, and was abandoned. At present there aie 
two classes of colonial forces. (Note that India is 
not a ‘colony’ in this connection.) 1st Class — 
those raised in a colony by order of his Majesty, 
paid from home, and subject to the Army Act (see 
Army Discipline). 2d Class — those raised and 
maintained by a colony, only subject to the Army 
Act when with his Majesty’s forces. The 1st Class 
comprises several regiments in the West Indies and 
Africa, and Artillery (q.v.). The 2d Class contains 
a large, and yearly increasing, body of troops, 
details of which aie in the official Handbook of the 
Land Forces of the British Colonies. During the 
Boer war (1899-1902) the 2d Class contributed 
83,000 men, from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, and in the Great War about 
half a million. 

Colonial Institute, The Royal, was founded 
in 1868 (incorporated by Royal Charter in 1882) 
to provide a London place of meeting, of a strictly 
non-party character, for persons connected with the 
colonies and British India, and to fulfil kindled 
purposes. It has an excellent library. 

Colonial Office. See Secretary of State. 
Colonial System, also called Commercial 
System, a name for the theory long acted on by 
European nations, that their settlements abroad 
were to be treated as proprietary domains, exploited 
for the benefit of the mother-country, which did 
everything it could to import their produce as 
cheaply as possible, and encourage them to a large 
consumption of home manufactures. The system 
was carried to its furthest extent by Spain. See 
Colony, Free Trade, Mercantile System, 
Monopoly, Navigation Laws, United States. 
Colonisation Society. See Liberia. 
Colonna, Cape (Lat. Sunium Promonta- 
rium), a headland of Greece, forming the south- 
most point of Attica, and crowned by the ruins 
of a temple of Athena, thirteen of whose white 
marble columns, from which the cape derives its 
modern name, are still standing. 

Colonna, a celebrated Roman family, which 
took its name from a village among the Alban 
Hills, 12 miles ESE. of Rome, and which, from 
its numerous castles, vast estates, and crowds 
of clients, enjoyed a powerful influence from the 
11th to the 16th century. From it have sprang a 
pope (Martin V., q.v.), several cardinals, generals, 
statesmen, and noted scholars, and Vittoria 
Colonna, the most celebrated poetess of Italy. 
She was the daughter of Fahrizio Colonna, Con- 
stable of Naples, at whose estate of Marino she 
was born in 1490. When four years old, she was 
betrothed to a boy of the same age, Ferrante 
d’ Avalos, son of the Marchese de Pescara ; at seven- 
teen they were married. After her husband’s death 
in the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittoria Colonna 
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found her chief consolation in solitude and the cul- 
tivation of her poetical genius. During seven years 
of her widowhood she resided alternately at Naples 
and Ischia, and then removed to the convent of 
Orvieto, afterwards to that of Viterbo. In her later j 
years she left the convent, and resided in Rome, 
where she died in February 1547. She was the 
loved friend of Michelangelo, admiied by Ariosto 
(see canto xxxvii. of the Orlct/ndo)^ and the intimate 
associate of the refoiming party at the papal court. 
Her poems belong chiefly to the period following 
her husband’s death, and are remarkable for truth 
of sentiment and enlightened piety. They were 
first published at Parma in 1538. See Mis H. 
Roscoe’s VittorhOL Goloiina,^ Tier Life and Poems 
(Lond. 1868), and studies by the Hon. Alethea 
Law ley (1888) and Maud F. Jerrold (1906). 

The family is still distinguished in Italy, three of 
its four lines being piincely. The Colonna palace, 
situated at the base of the Quirinal (Rome), is cele- 
brated for its splendid gallery and treasures of art. 

Colonna^ Giovanni Paolo, composer, bom 
about 1640, either at Brescia or Bologna, became 
principal of the musical academy at Bologna. Of 
some 44 works, nearly all were for the church ; his 
opeia, Amilcarei was first performed in 1693. He 
died 28th November 1695. 

Colonsay and Oronsayt two of the Ar^yll- 
shiie Hebrides, 16 miles NN W. of Port Askaig in 
Islay, separated from each other Iw a sound, 100 
yards wide, and dry at low-water. Colonsay, which 
rises to a height of 493 feet, is 16 sq. m. in area ; 
Oronsay, only 3. On the latter are a sculptured 
cross and a 14 th-centur 3 r Austin priory, with some 
curious effigies ; whilst in the former are standing 
atones, a bone cave, Colonsay House (1722), and 
an obelisk to the memory of the lawyer Duncan 
M‘Neill, Lord Colonsay (1794-1874). Pop. (1851) 
933 ; ( 1921 ) 284, nearly all in Colonsay. 

Colony# the English form of the Latin colonia 
(from colere^ to cultivate), denotes in British law 
any part of the British dominions other than the 
British Islands and British India. In popular 
usage, and especially as regards foreign countries, 
the term bears the moie general sense of any over- 
seas dependency, irrespective of its technical legal 
designation. The word, however, suggests, as 
contrasted with dependency, territory occupied by 
agiicultural settlers from the mother-country, but 
this implication is not necessary. Ceylon is as 
much a British colony as Australia itself, and of 
late the name has ceased to he used officially as a 
description of the great self-^verning British terri- 
tories, which are now styled ‘Dominions,’ the ground 
for the change being that ‘colony’ implies sub- 
ordination. By a wider, and historically older, use 
the word designates a body of persons of one 
nationality who have taken up residence in some 
foreign place, especially, but not solely, where the 
home government retains some legal power over the 
settlers, as in the case of British residents in Egypt 
or Shanghai. 

Ancient andMediceval Colonies. — The idea of the 
maintenance of systematic control by a mother- 
country over distant possessions is one of slow 
evolution. In the main the colonies (apoikiai) of 
the Greek and Phoenician cities were hivings off of 
superabundant citizens, who founded new cities, 
which recognised with pride their derivation from 
the metropolis as the mother-city, but accepted no 
political tie; such were the relations of Syracuse 
to Oorinth, of Tarentura to Sparta, of Miletus to 
Athens, and of Carthage to Tyre. Athens, how- 
ever, in the 6th century b.o., when seeking to 
secure hey imperial position in Greece, developed 
the practsice of sending out settlers to establish 
themselves in dependent territories, as in Eubcea, 


and act as strongholds of Athenian influence, a 
policy which finally was destioyed with the ruin 
of the Athenian effoits at empire. The Roman 
republic developed, with greater success, the same 
policy; in conquered lands theie were planted 
settlements of landholders, who were at once to 
cultivate the territory and act as militaiy garrisons, 
and, with modifications, the policy peisisted undei 
the empiie. At the same time the teim colonta 
came to acquire a wider sense ; the settlei s as 
Roman citizens had a distinctive status, and it 
was possible to confer this status on a city, although 
only a fraction of its population was made up of 
Roman settlers, as in tne case of Philippi in Mace- 
donia. The Roman colonies were widely scattered, 
as the names of Lincoln and Cologne remind us. 
Carthage, the great lival of republican Rome, also 
aimed at colonisation, and established both settle- 
ments on the African coast in the teriitoiy of 
dependent tribes, and tiading posts in Spain and 
Sicily. The doctrine of colonial dependencies was 
thus firmly implanted in the communities of the 
Mediterranean area; and in the middle ages, as 
civilisation recovered from the shock of the barbaric 
inroads, the Italian cities, especially Genoa and 
Venice, appear with dependencies oi commercial 
importance, Venice having strong positions in 
Crete. These cities also laid the foundation for 
the extra-territorial rights enjoyed until 1923 by 
foreign communities in the Turkish dominions, 
securing from the sultans of Turkey special places 
of residence in Constantinople, and the right of 
jurisdiction over their own subjects resident there. 

Modern Colonisation. — It was, however, the re- 
discovery of America, and the revelation of the 
route to the east vid the Cape of Good Hope, that 
! inaugurated the era of modern colonising activity. 
The lure of wealth and dominion, rendered less 
sordid by the spirit of high adventure, and tempered 
by missionary zeal — ^unhappily often distorted to 
evil ends — brought into fierce competition Spain, 
Portugal, France, Holland, and Britain. Spam by 
conquest attained vast areas in Central and South 
America; but the revolt of the New England 
colonies against Britain and the French Revolution 
had their inevitable sequel in the determination of 
these territories to acquire independence, while the 
war with the United States of 1898-99 deprived 
her of her last important territory, Cuba, together 
with the Philippines and Porto Rico, leaving to 
her only an unprofitahlyprotectorate over a part of 
Morocco, the islands of Fernando Po and Annahon, 
and strips of the Saharan and Guinea coasts. 
Though the Spanish colonies were acquired by 
conquest, no small number of adventurers made 
their homes there, and, as usual with the peoples 
of the south of Europe, they mingled freely with 
the native races, giving rise to the semi-Spanish 
inhabitants of Central and South America. 

Portugal, with much inferior natural resources, 
rivalled Spain in colonising power, largely because 
of her taste for combining trade with conquest. 
At the height of her power she had establishments 
in Africa, India, the East Indian Archipelago, the 
Malay Peninsula, and China, Too great diffusion 
of effort, coupled with the misfortune by which 
the mother-country fell for a time under Spanish 
dominion, led to serious defeats and losses, especi- 
ally at the hands of the Dutch, who beat the 
Portuguese even as traders. The sympathy of 
Britain, among other factors, has latterly enabled 
Portugal to retain an unexpectedly large area of 
her colonial dominions, including in Africa the 
Cape Verde Islands, Principe and St Thomas, 
Portuguese Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique, 
with Goa and other small places in India, Macao 
in China, and the eastern portion of the island of 
Timoi*. Their great rivals, the Dutch, fought 
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also a long stiuggle with the British, with whom 
they vied in the West Indies and the East Indies, 
adojjtmg exploitation by companies similar to the 
British East India Company. As settlers, they 
occupied what is now New York and the Cape of 
Good Hope, but these weie lost in the 17th and 
19th centuries, and their possessions are now 
esfaentiallji; tropical dependencies : in the west, 
Dutch Guiana or Suiinam, with Curagoa and a few 
minor islands ; in the east, the populous and valu- 
able territories of Java, Sumatra, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, and the greater part of Borneo, as well 
as part of New Guinea. To Portugal and Holland 
alike these tropical possessions have appeared in 
the light of legitimate sources of revenue for their 
owners, and though the policy of exploitation has 
now been modified in the interests of the natives, the 
teriitories are strictly controlled as regards admin- 
istration and legislation from the metropolis. 

Of still greater importance have been the efforts 
of France to attain colonial possessions, which at 
one time seemed to promise her dominion on a 
gieat scale in North America and in India. Her 
Failure ultimately to hold her own against Britain, 
and the sale of Louisiana by Napoleon, have left 
her in America only the tiny islands of St Pierre 
and Miquelon, and French Guiana or Cayenne, 
with the West Indian islands of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. In India, Pondicherry and Chander- 
nagore are faint relics of the great struggle of 
Dupleix. On the other hand, France has acquired 
important areas in Indo-China, including Annam, 
Cambodia, Cochin-China, Laos, and Tongking; 
and, in successful rivalry with Britain, has estab- 
lished a colossal empire in North Africa, including 
Algeria, Tunis, a protectorate over the greater 
part of Morocco, the Senegal, Upper Senegal and 
Niger, Mauritania, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, French Equatorial Africa, and 
French Somaliland. But for the frustration in 
1898 of Marchand^s mission to Fashoda, practically 
all North Africa, save Egypt, would have been 
under French control. France has also, in the 
Indian Ocean, Bdunion, Madagascar, and the 
Comore Islands; in the Pacific, New Caledonia, 
Tahiti, and other islands; and in China, Kwang- 
chow. The vast area and diversified conditions of 
this empire demand different methods of adminis- 
tration. Algeria is treated as an integral part of 
France; certain colonies have the right to repre- 
sentation in the French parliament by elected 
representatives; while large areas in ^rica are 
governed on the basis of a protectorate. The 
measure of local autonomy allowed varies greatly, 
and is subject to the fact that France controls 
entirely the foreign relations of all parts of the 
empire, and maintains strict watch over finance, 
tariffs, and defence. 

No other foreign powers have any colonial pos- 
sessions of great importance. Belgium holds the 
Congo as a legacy from King Leopold, its original 
sovereign, but subject to the terms of the Berlin 
Act of 1885, as remodelled in 1919, so as to secure 
equal conditions for the trade of foreign countries 
and preservation of native interests. Italy has 
acquired Tripoli and the Cyrenaica in North 
Africa, Eritrea on the Red Sea, and a portion 
of Somaliland. Denmark, having parted with her 
West Indian and West African holdings and 
granted complete autonomy to Iceland, retains as 
a dependency only Greenland. The United States 
holds Hawaii, part of the Samoan islands, the 
Philippines, and Porto Rico. Her control of her 
possessions differs from that of the other minor 
colonial powers by the encouragement of autonomy 
among the governed, which has been carried to a 
very marked extent in the Philippines, probably 
as a preliminary to the ultimate concession of 


independence similar to that enjoyed by Cuba 
since her liberation from Spain. 

The Acquisition of the British Colonies . — The 
17th century saw the inception and establishment 
of a large number of true colonial settlements 
effected on partially occupied territories in Anieiica. 
Newfoundland had been annexed by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in 1583, but the earliest real settlement 
was that effected in 1607 in Virginia by the 
Virginia Company ; in 1620 the Mayflower boie 
the Pilgiim Fatheis to New England ; the Quaker, 
William Penn, and the Catholic, Lord Baltimoie, 
established Pennsylvania and Maryland; and by 
the close of the century, of the thirteen colonies 
which by their revolt established the United States 
of America only Georgia remained to be founded. 
Newfoundland was colonised from Bristol, and 
settlers established themselves in Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Bermuda, Antigua, St Kitts, Nevis, Mont- 
serrat and the Virgin Islands, while Jamaica was 
added by conquest under Cromwell from Spain. 
In India the East India Company, whose charter 
was granted by Elizabeth on Slst December 1600, 
established themselves, primarily as traders, at 
Madras, Bombay, which was ceded by Portugal 
to Charles II. as part of his queen’s dowry, and 
Calcutta, while other chartered companies oper- 
ated on the Gambia and the Gold Coast. The 
Hudson Bay Company, incorporated in 1670, began 
operations important in the future for securing 
that bay to Britain. So far, colonisation had 
been on the whole pacific ; in the following 
century acquisitions were in the main the out- 
come of war; Gibraltar was taken in 1704 from 
Spain ; France in 1713 had to cede Acadia, which 
became Nova Scotia, her claims over Newfound- 
land and Hudson Bay, and her share of St Kitts, 
while the outcome of the Seven Years’ War brought 
Britain Canada, St Vincent, Grenada, and Dominica, 
as well as the triumphs of Clive in India, which 
led almost immediately to the virtual possession of 
Bengal and paramount power in the peninsula. 
But the removal of the danger from France left the 
American colonies free to resent British control ; 
George IIL’s struggle to reassert the royal power 
in England had its counterpart in the attempt 
to dominate the colonies — largely autonomous — in 
New England, with the result of the declaration 
of independence in 1776, and the final surrender 
by Britain in 1783. The loss of the most im- 
portant of British settlements was in some degree 
compensated for by a revival of energy which 
seized upon Australia, though at first mainly as a 
penal settlement. The Napoleonic wars renewed 
the acquisitions of 1763 ; by the treaty of Amiens 
in 1802 Ceylon was acquired from the Dutch, 
by that of Paris in 1814 the Cape of Good Hope 
and pai*t of Guiana followed suit, while France 
surrendered St Lucia, Tobago, Malta, Mauritius, 
and Seychelles, and Spain Trinidad. Contem- 
poraneously the wars of Wellesley in India 
placed the predominance of Britain beyond ques- 
tion and added largely to the territory under 
British rule ; Penang and Province Wellesley 
were acquired ; British Honduras established its 
independence as against Spanish claims, and a 
more or less successful effort was made by philan- 
thropists to establish a colony of freed slaves 
in Sierra Leone. The attainment of peace in 
Europe after Waterloo slackened the pace of 
acquisition, but before 1837 there were added 
Arakan, Tenasserim, and Assam as the result of 
the first Burmese war ; Malacca, ceded by Holland 
in return for British possessions in Sumatra ; Singa- 
pore, and the Falkland Islands. Under Queen 
Victoria, commercial needs and^ humanitarian 
ideals co-operated with the aspirations of an 
abundant population and large capital resources 
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in adding, in the main peacefully, large areas 
to the empire. British Columbia was settled, 
Canada was given in 1867 a federal constitution, 
and in 1870 the vast territories of the Hudson 
Bay Company were entrusted to the Dominion 
goveinraent. The colonies of Australia threw off 
all connection with penal settlements, and achieved 
in 1900 federation in a powei-ful Commonwealth. 
New Zealand was occupied and prospered in re- 
markable measure, while the chiefs of Fiji ceded 
their islands to the crown, a large part of New 
Guinea was annexed, and the Solomon and other 
islands brought under a protectorate. The moie 
important of the Malay States were accorded pro- 
tection, and finally induced to federate, while the 
tenitories of the Raja of Sarawak and the Sultan 
of Biunei, and those held by the British Noi*th 
Borneo Company, were accorded the status of 
protectorates Hong-koiig, destined to become 
a great entrepdt of trade, and Labuau with minor 
islands were annexed. In India the intemperate 
zeal of one viceroy added Scind to the Biitish 
dominions ; the Punjab was annexed to save it 
from anarchy and British territory from invasion ; 
and the insensate pretensions of the Burmese 
kings caused first the annexation of Lower, then 
the taking possession of Upper Burma also, while 
the security of the route to India dictated the 
occupation of Aden and Perim. The mutiny of 
a large part of the Indian army resulted in *1858 
in the decision to terminate the rule of the East 
India Company, the authority of Britain being 
transferred directly to the crown, which later 
assumed the title of Empress of India. In Africa 
grave difficulties arose from the reluctance of the 
home government to annex territory, the resent- 
ment of the Dutch of South Africa at the eman- 
cipation of the slaves and British native policy, 
the rise of a war-like Zulu kingdom, and after 1880 
the vehement competition of European powers, in 
part instigated by Germany, to attain dominion, 
which was complicated by the rivalry of France 
and Britain as regards Egypt. The situation in 
Europe from 1880 on seriously hampered Biitish 
action, but a timely revival of the system of 
chartered companies, on the model of those of 
the 17th century, but under more effective con- 
trol, secured the creation of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
and the British South Africa Company. Thanks 
to the co-operation of these bodies substantial 
gains weie recorded despite the competition of the 
owers. While the Gambia was encircled, and 
ierra Leone left with a very modest hinterland, 
the northern tenitories of the Grold Coast and 
Ashanti became British, together with the vast 
area of Nigeria. In the east Uganda, British 
East Africa, and Zanzibar, and to the north 
Somaliland became protectorates, a status also 
granted to Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia in 
the centre. In the south, while the Orange Free 
State and the South African Republic were granted 
independence, large areas, including British Bechu- 
analand and Griqualand West, were added to the 
Cape ; the colony of Natal was created ; Zululand, 
Amatongaland, and Basutoland annexed ; and pro- 
tectorates established over BecUuanaland and 
Southern Rhodesia, whose name records the in- 
valuable work of Cecil Rhodes. Britain’s services 
to Turkey in 1877-78 were recognised by the grant 
of Cyprus as a protectorate, while Egypt fell defi- 
nitely under British control, and the Sudan, recon- 
mier^ by Lord Kitchener, was declared under 
the joint rule of Britain and Egypt. Wei-hai-wei 
was acquired on lease (terminated in 1923) from 
China as an of&et to the seizure by Russia of 
Fort Arthur. The close of the Queen’s reign was 
marked by the practically inevitable conflict be- 


tween Gieat Biitain and the Dutch republics in 
South Afiica, both of which were finally incor- 
porated in the empire in 1902, and in 1906 long 
friction with Fiance was ended by arranging a 
joint protectorate over the New Hebrides, while 
under the Anglo-French agreement of 1904, in 
return for British support in Moroccan matteis, 
France acquiesced in British predominance in 
Egypt. In 1909 a union was arranged of the four 
Sou^ African colonies, and by agreement with Siam 
protection was accorded to several Malay states. 

The war of 1914 was immediately followed by the 
annexation of Cyprus and the declaration of a pro- 
tectorate over Egypt, extinguishing the claims 
of the Sultan of Turkey to suzerainty over these 
territories. But in the peace settlement the 
colonial possessions acquired by Germany after 
1884 (Togoland, the Cameroons, German South- 
west and German East Africa, German New 
Guinea, Samoa, and other Pacific islands) were 
disposed of by the Allies under the system of 
mandates, in lien of annexation. 

The Administration of the British Colonies . — 
Legal theory draws a distinction between colonies 
acquired by cession or conquest, in which case the 
crown is held to have full power over the territory, 
and settled colonies, to which the colonists are held 
to carry the law of England, so that the crown has 
no power to legislate for such colonies, except with 
the aid of the British parliament or a local legis- 
lature of the same elective type. The N ew England 
colonies were essentially of the latter class ; they 
soon developed legislatures which were often in 
conflict with the executive, representing the crown, 
and which finally denied the right even of the 
British parliament to legislate for them. The 
successful revolt of these colonies led to a reversal of 
British policy ; parliament was induced to legislate 
to deny Canada in 1774 the normal right to a legis- 
lature mdependent of the executive, which was 
only conceded in 1791, and repiesentative govern- 
ment was refused to Australia on various grounds 
until 1842. By that time, however, experience in 
Canada had shown that an elective legislature 
and an iriesponsible executive were incompat- 
ible; revolts in both Upper and Lower Canada 
led to Lord Durham’s despatch there, and evoked 
the suggestion of responsible government for the 
colonies, a system which, despite logical difficulties 
pointed out by Lord John Russell, was in substance 
conceded by the Biitish goveinment and made 
effective by Lord Elgin in Canada in 1848. The 
doctrine was thus, in effect, established that British 
subjects overseas should be accoided as much 
autonomy as was compatible with their own inter- 
ests and the safety of the empire as a whole, and 
the whole history of the British colonies is the 
working out in its application to the different 
types of community of this doctiine. Hence the 
constitutional position of these tenitories is singu- 
larly complex, and is subject to a continuous, if 
gradual, process of development in the sense of the 
emancipation of overseas territoiies from control 
from Britain. 

I. The Dominions. process of emancipation 
is most complete in the case of the*self-goveining 
Dominions, so styled since the Colonial Conference 
of 1907, viz. the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, and the Dominion of 
Newfoundland. In the strict legal aspect all these 
are colonies ; their legislation may be disallowed 
by the crown, their laws may be overridden by 
imperial acts, the head of the executive govern- 
ment is appointed by the king on the advice of the 
British government, and appeals lie from their 
courts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy- 
council. In practice they are almost autonomous ; 
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the governors-general are appointed in accordance 
with the wishes of the dotninion ; disallowance of 
their acts is obsolete or nearly so ; the British 
parliament has ceased to legislate for them save 
with their consent ; and, if they desired, the right 
of appeal to the Privy -council would doubtless be 
cancelled. Save Canada, they have a wide power of 
constitutional alteration, though they cannot sever 
their connection with the British crown. Tlie 
chief sign of their condition of quasi-dependence is 
the fact that under international law they are not, 
for many purposes, treated as independent states ; 
the governors-general and ministers cannot declare 
war or make peace or enter into treaties, except 
under the authority of the king, on the advice of 
the British government. But these restrictions are 
of less importance in practice than in theory, for 
in all important political treaties since the Peace 
Conference of 1919, the Dominions (other than 
Newfoundland) have separate representation, and 
their consent is obtained before ratification, while 
no commercial treaty since 1880 has been made 
binding on them without their consent, and special 
treaties are negotiated for them by their own repre- 
sentatives, acting with the authority of the British 
government. Further, the Dominions ( except New- 
foundland) are distinct members of the League of 
Nations, side by side with the British empire as a 
whole, and as such members act independently of, 
and sometimes in opposition to, the British empire 
lepresentatives. The Dominions have not the 
power to declare themselves neutral in any war 
into which Britain enters, but they may refuse any 
active aid, and they obviously can claim that they 
should participate in framing British foreign policy, 
so as to obviate their being involved in war without 
^consultation and full knowledge. Effective arrange- 
ments exist under which, in matters immediately 
and directly affecting them, the British government 
does not act without Dominion concurrence, bub 
the problem of consultation on general foreign 
policy is not yet solved. It is complicated by the 
fact that the Dominions, while able to maintain 
internal order, are not yet prepared to undertake 
roportionately the same burden of defence expen- 
ibure as is borne by the United Kingdom. 

The status of the Free State in Ireland is essen- 
tially that of a Dominion on the model of Canada, 
bub that status is possessed under the terms of a 
formal treaty of 1921 between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the terms of that treaty provide certain 
powers which Great Britain can exercise in respect 
of defence matters, and definitely limit the right 
of the Irish Free State to maintain naval and 
military forces, matters left indefinite in the case 
of the Dominions. 

II. India, — British India, together with the 
Indian or native states, is destined to hold the 
position of a Dominion, and is an independent 
member of the League of Nations. Bub at present, 
under the Act of 1919 bestowing the existing 
constitution, India is not governed by ministers 
responsible to elective parliaments in all internal 
matters, as is the case in the Dominions. Only in 
certain spheres of provincial action is this the case, 
while in other matters the executive government is 
carried on under the direct control of the British 
government through the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, and the whole of the central 
government of India is thus controlled. The Indian 
legislatures, central and provincial, are now pre- 
dominantly elective, but powers are given to the 
governor- general and the governors to secure 
essential legislation and expenditure in all matters 
nob definitely assigned to ministers. 

III. Colonies possessing Responsible Government, 
— This rank has been conceded to Malta, also to 
Southern Rhodesia in 1923 in substitution for a 


curious form of government under the British South 
Africa Company with an elective legislature. In 
these cases self-government is strictly confined to 
domestic issues; all foreign relations remain in 
the hands of the British government, which in the 
case of Rhodesia also asserts control in certain 
matters affecting lands, native rights, taxation, &c. 

IV. Colonies possessing Representative Govern- 
ment . — In such colonies there survives the British 
form of government prior to the reign of Geoi ge I. 
The executive is independent of the legislature, 
but can obtain legislation only by its consent, save 
in the rare event of intervention by the British 
parliament. Bahamas, Barbados, and Bermuda 
liold this rank, which was formerly held by Janraica 
and other West Indian islands, but was surrendered 
on various grounds, 

V. Crown Colonies. — In the vast bulk of the 
remaining British possessions the executive is able 
to control the legislature, because that consists of 
a body in which there is either a majority of officials 
or a majority of official and nominee members, even 
when some members are elective, while in some 
cases, such as Gibraltar, the governor constitutes 
the legislature. This form of constitution is ap- 
propriate and necessary where it would be- impos- 
sible to create an elective legislature which would 
effectively represent the people as a whole and 
conserve their interests, for exanrple, in colonies 
with large native populations still unfitted 
for political activity. In cases where political 
education is evolving higher capacity the elective 
element in these legislatures is being increased ; 
thus in Ceylon it is in a majority ; but, to prevent 
deadlocks, the governor is empowered in cases 
affecting vital interests to carry legislation by the 
votes of the official members ; a somewhat sit^rilar 
condition of affairs exists in Jamaica. Throughout 
the empire the increase in the number and effective 
powers of the elective members in the legislatures 
is now being aimed at. The final control of ad- 
ministration and legislation in all these cases still 
rests with the British government through the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

VI. Protectorates, — Very closely allied in con- 

stitution to crown colonies are the protectoiates, 
such as the Nigeria Protectorate, those attached to 
the Gold Coast, the Gambia and Sierra Leone, 
Somaliland, or the Solomon Islands. The in- 
habitants of protectorates are not British subjects, 
and the territory is not part of the possessions of 
the crown or the British dominions ; but these 
distinctions are not of much practical importance, 
and as a territory advances in development it may 
be annexed, as of late years the East Africa Pro- 
tectorate has given place to the Kenya Colony, 
and the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Protectorate to 
the colony of that name. Historically the declara- 
tion of a protectorate was often easier and nioie 
convenient than annexation ; a native ruler would 
readily accept protection when he could not con- 
sider cession, and during international livalries 
it was desirable to be able to vary territoiial 
claims without the difficulties attending cession of 
territory. • 

VII. Protected States differ from protectoiates 
of the colonial type in that, while in the latter the 
administration is carried on for the British crown 
by its servants, in the former the foreign state 

reserves its legal identity unimpaired. Great 
istinctions of character exist among such states ; 
thus under the declaration of 1888 Sarawak’s 
foreign relations are under British control, but the 
state in its internal government is independent. 
The Federated Malay States, on the other hand, 
are largely run on the model of a crown colony, 
but the British officers act in the name of the 
sovereigns of the states; the unfederated states 
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repiesent a stage iiitemiediate between that of 
Saiawak and the Federated States. Under the 
British declaration of 1922 Egypt has ceased to be 
under British protection, but hei independence is 
g[ualified by certain special lights claimed in the | 
interests of Britain. 

VIII. Mandated Territories . — Biitain holds East 
Africa, under the style of the Tanganyika Ten itoiy, j 
and portions of what weie forineily Geiman Togo- 
land and the Caineroons undei mandate, confeired 
by the principal allied and associated powers, under 
the treaty of Versailles of 1919, subject to the 
supervision of the League of Nations. Similar 
mandates were issued to Australia for German 
New Guinea and the Pacific islands south of the 
equator, save Samoa, which was assigned to New 
Zealand, while the islands north of that line 
were allotted to Japan ; to the British empire for 
the island of Nauru ; to the Union of South Africa 
for German South-west Africa ; and to France for 
parts of Togoland and the Cameroons and Syiia. 
Britain received also mandates for Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. The mandates vary in terms, con- 
ceding virtual annexation in the case of the Pacific 
islands and South-west Africa, according a more 
independent status in the other African mandates, 
and contemplating considerable autonomy in those 
for Turkish territories, subject in the case of 
Palestine to the onerous obligation of securing the 
establishment of a Jewish home. In Mesopotamia 
the king has received the concession of an alliance 
preparatory to independence. In all cases annual 
reports must be rendered to the League of Nations, 
which has the right to criticise, though not to give 
instructions to the mandatory power, and the holder 
of the mandate must study the interests of the 
natives and further their advancement; save in 
mandates which practically allow annexation, equal 
opportunities in matters of tiade must be conceded 
to all nationals of states, members of the League. 

To complete the complexity of the empire, it 
may be added that Canada, the Commonwealth, 
the Union of South Africa, and India have both 
central and local governments, true federations in 
the first two cases, quasi-federations in the latter, 
and that in addition to their mandated territories 
Australia controls Papua and Norfolk Island, and 
New Zealand the Cook Islands, while the govern- 
ment of British India exercises control over a large 
number of Indian states enjoying British protection. 

The older standard treatises on colonies include 
Heeren’s Manual of the Political System of Europe and 
its Colonies (1841); Sir G. Come wall Lewis’s Essay on 
the Government of Dependencies (new ed. 1891); H. 
Meri vale’s Lectures on Gotonies and Colonisation (new 
ed. 1861); A Ireland’s Tropical Colonisation (1899) 
and The Far Eastern Tropics ( 1906), Sir H. Johnston’s 
A History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races 
(1913), Sir F. Lugard’s The Dual Mandate in British 
Tropical Africa (1922), and Sir 0. Lucas’s The Partition 
and Colonisation of Afi'ica (1922) present more recent 
views. On the British empire, beside the important 
older works of Seeley {The Expansion of England, 1883) 
and Sir 0. Bilke (Problems of Greater Britain, 1890), 
may be consulted Sir 0. Lucas’s Historiccd Geography 
j(8vols. 1906-20); W. Tilby’s The English People Over- 
seas (6 vols. 1908-14) ; HL E. Egerton’s Short History of 
British Colonial Policy (1908) and British Colonial 
Policy in the Twentieth Century (1922); H. Robinson’s 
The Development of the British Empire (1923) ; A B. 
Keith’s Responsible Government in the Dominions (1912), 
IwperiaL Unity (1916), and War Government of the 
Domkikm (1921). A complete Survey of the British 
Empire was issued at Oxford in 1914 ; a similar survey 
will he issued in London contemporaneously with the 
Britoah Bmi^e Exhibition of 1924. The annual issues 
of the Cotmigl Office List and The Statesman's Tear 
Booh give the latest details. 

ColapllOll* m touism city of Asia, about 16 
miles N. of Ephesus, and nob far from the coast. It 


was tire native city of Mimnermus, the elegist, and 
claimed to be the birthplace of Homer. The Greek 
proverb, ‘to put the col<mhon on it,’ meaning to 
terminate an affair, Strabo referred to the belief 
that the cavalry of Colophon was so excellent that 
its charge always decided a battle. Hence, in 
old printed books, anv device, or printer’s name, or 
the place and year of printing, printed at the end, 
was called a colophon (see Book). 

Coloqiuin'tida. See Colocynth. 

Colorado (Span, for ‘red’ or ‘reddish’), a 
remarkable river of North America, formed in 38® 
17' N. lat., 109® 50' W. long., by the union of the 
Grand and Green rivers, and flowing tliroiigli the 
great plateau region The Green River rises in 
Wyoming, and drains the south - west portion 



Grand Cafioii of the Colorado, looking up. 
(From a Photograph by E. Baer, of Prescott, Arizona.) 


of that territory; it also receives affluents from 
Utah and the north-west angle of the state of 
Colorado. The Grand River rises in Colorado, 
where its more common name is the Gunnison. Its 
main tributaries in that state are the Bunkara, or 
Blue, and the Dolores. Below the junction of the 
Green and Grand rivers the main affluent in Utah 
is the San Juan, which drains an interesting region 
in the south-west of Colorado and the north-west of 
New Mexico. In Arizona the main affluents are 
the Colorado Chiquito or Flax River, the Bill 
Williams, and the Rio G3la,_ajJ[ from the left. The 
only important affluent the Colorado receives from 
the right is the Rio Virgen. From the junction of 
the Grand and Green, the general course of the 
stream is to the south-west, through the southern 
part of Utah and the north-west of Arizona ; and 
it afterwards separates Arizona from Nevada and 
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California. The lower pait of its course is in Mexi- 
can teiiitory, where it flows into the north extre- 
mity of the Gulf of California. The most striking 
features of the Colorado basin are its diyness, and 
the deeply channelled surface of the greater pait 
of the countiy. Almost every stream and water- 
course, and most of all the Colorado itself, has 
cut its way through stratum aftei stiatum of 
rock, until now it flows, in a great part of its 
course, at the bottom of a deep trench or canon. 
The main stream for nearly 400 miles below the 
mouth of the Colorado Chiquito thus makes its 
way through a great plateau, forming the Giand 
Canon of the Colorado (a national paik, 1919), the 
most extensive and marvellous example of the kind 
anywheie known. The canon- walls throughout the 
upper part of the gieat canon are from 4000 to 7000 
feet in height, and are often nearly perpendicular. ' 
At some points the walls on either side rise sheer 
from the water ; at others there is a talus of fallen 
rock, or occasionalljr a strip of fertile soil, on one 
or both banks. Tliis over-drained liver basin has 
an area of 240,000 sq. m. Its former adaptedness 
to the support of human life on a considerably 
greater scale than at present seems to be evidenced 
by the presence of great numbers of abandoned and 
prehistoiic dwellings, sometimes perched upon cliffs 
within some canon, or on a high ridge or me^a, as 
if for piotection from hostile attack. The Moq[ui 
towns m Arizona are still inhabited by interesting 
tribes of semi-civilised aborigines, no doubt relies 
of a lace once very much more widely spiead. The 
whole course of the river below the junction is 
about 900 miles ; to its remotest sources it is 2000 
miles. Navigation is possible for light-draught 
steameis for over 600 miles. At extieme high 
water, steamboats sometimes go up to the mouth of 
the Rio Virgen to load rock-salt. The lower por- 
tion of the river is visited at certain seasons by 
hores^ or high tidal waves, a phenomenon to be 
seen in oifly a very few Noith American rivers. 
The non-tidal portion of the river is subject to vast 
and freq^uent changes of volume, and except where 
confined by canon- walls, the river channel shifts to 
and fro in its sandy alluvial bed to a very remark- 
able degree. Its waters are largely employed in 
southern Arizona for irrigation purposes, and with 
valuable results. 

Colorado^ a river of Texas, rises by many head- 
sti earns in the south part of the Llano Estacado, 
of north-west Texas. Its two main head-streams 
are the Concho or Salt Fork, and the Red or 
North Fork. The river takes a devious south-east- 
waid course of about 900 miles, and discharges its 
waters by two main outlets into Matagoida Bay. 
Its drainage area is put at 24,700 sq. m. Sand- 
bars at its mouth impede navigation. Steam- 
boats have ascended the river as far as Austin, 
the capital of the state; but the stream is not 
much navigated. The basin of the river is in 
part very level, but in some parts of its course 
the banks are bold and bluffy. The valley of the 
Colorado is fairly supplied with timber, and the 
soil is generally fertile ; but the rains are much less 
abundant than in the river basins lying farther 
to the eastward. It is stated that this river was 
named Brazos by the Spanish colonists, and that 
the Colorado of the same settlers was what is now 
called the Brazos, the names having been mis- 
applied or transposed in later times by mistake. 
The Colorado is the largest river wholly within the 
state of Texas, except only the Brazos. 

Colorado (popularly known as the ‘Centennial 
State*), a state of the American Union, in 37‘’“41® 
N. lat., and I02‘’~109® W. lon^, traversed from 
north to south by ranges of the Rocky Mountains. 
It takes its name from the river Colorado, to 


the basin of which all the western slope of the 
state belongs~as the eastern to the Mississippi 
valley — while pait of the south is drained by the 
Rio Grande and its head-sti earns. The aiea is 
103,925 sq. m. ; so that Coloiado lanks as se\ent]i 
in aiea, being surpassed by Texas, Calif oinia, 
Montana, New Mexico, Aiizona, and Nevada. 
The vast langes which tiaveise this region have 
mostly an approximate north and south dii ection, 
with many deviations. The high plains and ovei- 
drained mems to the west are not clearly maiked 
off from the mountain region ; and much of the 
westei n slope is actually mountainous. The eastern 
slope, which embraces about two-Iifths of the whole 
state, is, apart fiom the foot-hills skirting the flank 
of the mountain-region, an open and comparatively 
treeless plain, with a surface singulaily mono- 
tonous, and for the most pait devoted to the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep, an interest which is 
of high impoitance in nearly all parts of Coloiado. 
This level region averages 5000 feet in altitude, 
and its lowest point is 3000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountain-region contains many peaks exceed- 
ing 14,000 feet in height, the loftiest being Blanca 
Peak (14,464 feet); while the summits exceeding 
13,000 feet aie stated to be more than one hundred 
in numbei. The mountains, notwithstanding their 
geneial paiallelism, are greatly bioken into short 
and vaiiously named chains, theie being no one 
ridge that can distinctly claim to lank everywhere 
as the main lange of the system. Six passes cioss 
mountain-ranges at points over 12,000 feet high ; 
the Aigentine Pass is 13,000 feet in altitude. Rail- 
ways are led across many of the passes, and their 
consti action thiough the valleys and canons has 
called for many brilliant displays of engineering 
skill and boldness. A maiked feature of the 
mountain -1 egion is presented in the parks^ or rich 
mountain-valleys, often very spacious, and geneially 
bearing evidence of being the basins of Iguces once 
extensive, but now nearly or quite dried up. The 
central mountain-region, with its paiks, canons, 
and hot spiings, and its lich miner^ deposits, has 
attracted most attention. The western part of the 
state is far less accessible and less developed, 
although its mineral wealth and the construction 
of railways have led to the settlement of some 
parts of the region. 

The rainfall of Colorado is small ; yet the great 
altitude causes a considerable local fall of rain and 
snow, and several important streams take their 
rise in the state, including several tributaries of 
the Colorado ; the Arkansas and South- Platte, 
flowing to the Mississippi; and the Rio Grande, 
the omy stream which reaches the sea under its 
own name. Extensive and important irrigation- 
works are fed by some of these streams. Colorado 
has a great reputation as a health-resort, especially 
for persons with pulmonary disease. The dryness 
of me air is the great factor in the recovery of 
consumptive patients in this region ; but some 
invalids only after a considerable period become 
so habituated to the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
as not to be seriously annoyed by it. The medi- 
cinal and thermal springs of the state are numerous, 
and are visited by large numbers. A peculiat 
disease called ‘mountain fever * is endemic in some 
places, attacking principally strangers from lower 
levels of country. 

Wheat, maize, barley, oats, hay, potatoes, fruits, 
and garden and dairy products are the staples of 
agricultoe, which is remunerative in all sections 
vmere irrigation can be effected. Thousands of 
miles of irrigating canals and ditches have been 
made. A mountain-cut tunnel has turned the waters 
of a river, the Gunnison, into a large desert area. 
Visitations of insect-plagues, including the well- 
known Coloiado potato -beetle, have hitherto 
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proved very destiuctive in this state; but the 
Rocky Mountain locust (see Locust), formerly 
a tenible enemy to the f aimers, has of late yeais 
been comparatively harmless. Cattle and sheep 
are important and increasing industries, and dairy- 
ing is becoming a prominent industiy. Lumber- 
cutting also employs a number of hands. 

The discovery of gold ( 1858 ) in the neighbour- 
hood of Pike's Peak led t& the first important 
settlements of English-speaking people in this 
region. The earliest discoveries were of placer- 
deposits; but quartz-mining soon followed, and 
although many of the quartz-lodes yield a highly 
sulphuretted mateiial, the introduction of improved 
methods of treatment has finally rendered these 
ores, so refiactory under the old processes, highly 
impoitant as a source of gold. In more recent 
years a considerable proportion of gold has been 
afforded by the richly argentiferous lead-carbonate 
ores, for which the state is famous. From 1873 on 
tlie silver production exceeded that of gold in im- 
poitance ; and the state ranked as the first in the 
United States in outturn of silver, second or third 
in its gold, and first or second in the production of 
the precious metals in general. In the working 
of the best silver oies much lead is obtained, and 
Colorado still takes rank as one of the first states 
in lead production as it does in gold, though hardly 
now in silver. Vast suras of money have been in- 
vested in the construction of works for hoisting 
and reducing the ores ; and railways have been 
built along the mountain-canons, generally at a 
very^ high cost, so as to make the mines accessible. 
Mining and smelting operations have been much 
facilitated by the discovery of large beds of coal, 
usually of good quality, though massed as a lig- 
nite. Iron and Bessemer steel rails are among the 
manufactures of the state; zinc, copper, tung- 
sten, radium, cement, fireclay, and manganese are 
wi ought to a greater or less extent ; and there are 
many petroleum wells near Florence. There is a 
good yield of coal. Two senators and four repre- 
sentatives are sent to Congress, 

History , — Not quite one-half of this region was 
acquired by the U nited States from France in the 
Louisiana purchase of 1804 ; the remainder was 
ceded by Mexico under the treaty of 1848, together 
with California and New Mexico, of which last 
it formed a portion. The southern part of Colo- 
rado has for many years had a small Spanish- 
^eaking population, partially of Indian descent. 
Colorado was organised as a territory in 1861, and 
was admitted as a state in 1876. The population 
is of mixed origin, but is largely derived from the 
older states of the Union. The distinctly American 
traits of enterprise and progress, shown alike in 
business methods and in measures for the spread 
of popular education, are nowhere more conspicuous 
than here. The prin^al towns are Denver, the 
capital, and Pueblo. There are also a number of 
minor towns, most of them mining centres; but 
the fall in the value of silver, and the closing 
of many of the mines (after 1893), unfavourably 
affected not a few of them. Pop. of Colorado 
(1860) 34,277; (1870) 39,864; (1880) 194,327; 
(1900) 539,700; (1910) 799,624; (1920) 939,629. 

Colorado Beetle { Ohr^jsomela or Doryphora 
deoemlineata), a North American beetle which 
commits fearful ravages among potatoes. First 
discovered near the upper Missouri in 1824 by 
Thomas Say, it belongs to the sub-order of Coleop- 
tera known as Tetramera or Cryptopentamera, 
and is a good type of the family Chrysomelidse. 
It is an oval insect, from 9 to 11 millimetres in 
length, of an orange colour, with black spots and 
lines as seen in the figure. The antennm are club- 
shaped. The larvae and adults live on the potato- 
plant, and have sometimes (as in 1859) quite 


destroyed the crop in certain parts of America. They 
pass the winter undeigTound, and emerge fiom 
their hiding-places in the beginning of May. The 
female lays many hundreds of eggs in gioups 
of twelve to twenty on the under side of potato- 
leaves. The larvae, which emerge in about a week, 
are reddish and afterwards orange. They grow up 
quickly, and produce a second generation, which 



Colorado Beetle : 

a, beetle, natural size ; 5, caterpillar , c, eggs. 
( From Miss Ormerod’s Injurious Insects.) 


may again produce a third in the same summer. 
Their rate of multiplication is therefore very rapid. 

The home of the Colorado beetle is in the 
western states; ‘from Nebraska and Iowa it 
travelled eastward, until, in 1873-76, it reached the 
eastern shores of America. In 1877 it was found 
at Liverpool in a cattle-boat from Texas.’ Owing 
in great measure to the stringent regulations of 
an order in council, which provides that ‘it shall 
not be lawful for any person to sell, keep, or dis- 
tribute living specinrens of the Colorado Tbeetle rn 
any stage,’ this pest has fortunately not succeeded 
in establishing itself in Britain. The surest remedy 
in case of attack is said to be a preparation of 
arsenic known as ‘Paris Green’ or ‘Scheele’s Green.’ 

The genus Chrysomela ( * golden beetle’ ), to which 
the CSorado beetle belongs, is represented by 
many hundred often beautifully metallic species 
in temperate and tropical countries. C. cerealiSf 
sometimes injurious to grasses and cereals, C. 
staphyUa, C. or Lina popvli, found on poplars, 
are common species. 

Colorado SprillgS9 a popular summer-resort 
of Colorado, situated in the midst of beautiful 
scenery on the Fontaine qui Bouille Creek, 75 miles 
S. of Denver by rail, and about 10 miles E. of Pike’s 
Peak; pop. 30,000. 

€oioratioii9 Peotectivb and Warning. 
See Mimicry. 

ColOSSSe* Colossje was a town of Asia Minor, 
in the southern part of the province of Phrygia, 
situated on the river Lycus, a tributary of the 
Moeander, 12 miles east of Laodicea. It is mentioned 
by Xenophon as ‘ a populous city, prosperous and 
great,’ but in the time of Strabo had become ‘a 
small town.’ It was ruined by an earthquake in 61 
A.D. (Tac., Ann. xiv. 27) ; but it was again rebuilt, 
and in the middle ages was named Chouse. See 
COLOSSIANS. 

Colosse'ma. See Amphitheatre. 

€olossianS9 The Epistle to the, a letter 
written by the Apostle Paul during his imprison- 
ment at Rome to the church at Colossse— a town 
in the Lycus valley near to the more famous cities 
of Laodicea and Hierapolis. The church at Colossse 
was founded by Epaphras, and, as far as we know, 
was never visited by Paul himself. Golossians is 
a twin epistle with Ephesians, and the relation 
between these two letters constitutes a very inter- 
esting problem in criticism. The obj'ect of the 
letter is to repel a serious attack which had been 
made upon some of the foundation principles of the 
Christian faith. A dangerous heresy had arisen, 
which is nameless and has never been absolutely 
identified. Lightfoot thinks that it originated with 
the Essenes, but there is no clear trace of Essenism 
outside the borders of Palestine ; other scholars 
regard it as a form of incipient Gnosticism. The 
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cieed of these heretics seems to have consisted of See Bamian, Easter Island ; Lesbazeilles, CoZosses 

three main articles: (a) Knowledge is far moie Aiiaens ei ifeTooZernes (1876); Torr, 5Aoc2es (1885-87). 
important than faith, and should he the goal of Colostrum* See Beestings. 
the leligious quest. ( 6) Ritual and rigid asceticism Colour is not a material existence; it is a 
are absolutely necessary to the religious life, (c) sensation. The colour of an object varies slightly 
God and the world are separated by an impassable with the brilliancy of the light emanating from it 
gulf, but this gulf has been bridged over by a to the eye ; and where the eye is abnormal, as in 
hierarchy of mediatorial angels. Angel- worship, the ‘ colour-blind,’ the apparent colouis of objects 
therefore, is of the very essence of religion. These may differ widely from their colouis as peiceived 
heretics appear to have been willing to regaijd by normal eyes. Light is due to waves — or other 
Christ as one of the lowest in this series of angelic periodic disturbances whose recuirence resembles 
mediators. That is a position which the Apostle that of waves — ^in the ether of space ; and just as 
Paul vigorously denounces. He declares with the air-waves of a ceitain definite frequency of recur- 
utmost emphasis that Christ is not to be ranked rence will induce in the ear the sensation of a 
among the lowest angels, for ‘in him dwelleth the sound of a particular pitch, so will the impact of 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.’ The chief char- * ether- waves ’ of a certain particular frequency 
acteristic of Colossians, therefore, is its exalted induce in the eye a sensation of light of a par- 
Christology. He is the ‘image of God,’ the source ticular colour. But the eye is blind to all ex- 
of the universe, the principle that holds it together, cept a comparatively narrow range of ether-waves 
and the goal towards which it moves. A full —viz. those of frequencies from 392 billion to 
discussion of the critical problems will be found 757 billion per second (see Light). Within that 
in Moffatfc’s Introduction to the Literature of th& comparativ^y small range, however, we have a 
New Testament. The best commentaries in Englhh large choice of fractional and integral numbers ; 
aie those of Lightfoot, Abbott (International Criti- and each number, frequency, has its own 
cal Commentary ). The best monograph on the colour. When we look at the spectrum or rain- 
critical problems is Holtzmann, Kritik der Epheser bow we have marshalled before us a series of 
und Colosser-hriefe. colours, of which the extreme visible red is pro- 

ColoSSUSs a Greek word of unknown origin, duced by about 392 billion, the extreme visible 
used to denote a statue of gigantic size. The violet by about 757 billion, vibrations per second, 
colossal was a common feature of all ancient Between these the eye may rest upon certain dis- 
ait, and in particular of Egyptian and Assyrian tinctive colours, such as yellow, blue, and so on; 
aichitecture and sculpture. The image set up by and the frequencies corresponding to these respec- 
Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel, iii. 1) was of enormous tive colours are, taking the centre of each distinc- 
proportions. Even Greek art, through Aristotle, tive colour as displayed in the spectrum — red, 
laid down the principle that only the large can be 492*4; orange-red, 484 T ; orange, 503*3; orange- 
noble, and carried it out in its statues of gods and yellow, 511*2 ; yellow, 617*6 ; green, 670 ; blue- 
heroes. Of the many colossi of which accounts green, 591*4; cyan-blue, 606; blue, 635*2; violet- 
have come down to us, the most famous was the blue, 685*8 ; puce- violet, 740*5 — all in billions 
bronze colossus of Rhodes, representing Helios (the (1,000,000,000,000) — per second. Light due to 
Sun), the national deity of the Rhodians, which wave-motion of one simple frequency would be 
was reckoned among the seven wonders of the ‘homogeneous’ or ‘monochromatic*^ light; it 
world, though it was by no means a masterpiece would produce the simplest colour-sensation ; but 
of* Greek sculpture. It is said to have been the no such thing is experimentally attainable. The 
work of Chares of Lindus, a distinguished pupil of light from burning sodium is a compound of two 
Lysippus, who gave twelve years to the casting, yellow lights, very near one another in the spec- 
and completed his work in 280 B.O. Its height trum, and corresponding to the respective wave- 
is variously given at from 90 to 120 feet. It frequencies of 508*9 and 510*6 billions per second; 
stood near the harbour; but the legend that and this is the nearest attainable approximation 
placed it astride the entrance is certainly apocry- to monochromatic light, 

phal, and probably arose from a misunderstanding The eye takes up, singularly enough, any con- 
of the statement that it was so high that a ship geries of several monochromatic lights impinging 
might sail between its legs. Fifty-six years after simultaneously upon the same spot in the retina, 
its erection it was thrown down by an earthquake, and the resulting sensation is always that of a 
and there its ruins lay, the marvel of the place, single colour, not necessarily resembling any of 
till in 653 A.D. an Arab general sold them to a the components. Nearly every example of what 
Jew from Edessa for old metal. Other famous we call coloured light is in reality an adniixture of 
colossi of antiquity were the Chryselephantine several monochiomatic lights ; e-g. the light pass- 
(q.v.) statues of Athena on the Acropolis, 37 ing through a piece of green glass is composed — 
feet, and of Zeus at Olympia, 40 feet, both by as will be found on trying to make a spectmm of 
Phidias ; the Zeus at Tarentum, by Lysippus, 107 it by means of a prism— not only of green light, 
feet ; a bronze Apollo, 66 feet, brought from Apol- but also of blue and yellow, and, often enough, of 
Ionia to Rome by Lucullus ; and a marble statue red and violet ; but the resultant sensation is that 
of Nero, 131 feet, set up by the emperor before of green, a simple colour. 

the palace, but removed by Vespasian to the Via White light is in general due to a simultaneous 
Sacra, where Commodus afterwards superseded the impact of wave-motions of all visible frequencies, 
head by one of himself. Colossi came in again But the sensation of whiteness may also be pro- 
with the Renaissance, and in la^er times the most duced by the simultaneous impact on the retina 
noteworthy have been the S. Charles Borromeo of two suitable spectral colours, such as yellow and 
(1697), on the bank of the Lago Maggiore, 72 ultramarine-blue, and such a pair of colours are 
feet ; the ‘ Bavaria ’ national statue at Munich, said to be complementary to one another ; other 
67 feet; the Arminius (q.v.), 90 feet; the Virgin examples are red and greenish -blue, greenish- 
of Puy, 51 feet; the Germania (see Bingen), 112 yejlow and violet, orange and cyan-blue (a rather 
feet; and Bartholdi’s ‘Liberty’ (1886), in New greenish blue). It will be observed that it is said 
York harbour, of which the figure is 151^ feet high that yellow and ultramarine blue lights make 
and the pedestal 155 feet. The Dai-butsu (‘Great white light, while it is well known that yellow 
Buddha’) of Kamakura, which dates from 749 A.D., and blue pigments make a green pigment. The 
and is the most famous but not the most artistic of explanation of this is that the light from the 
Japanese colossal statues, is 50 feet high. yellow pigment is not pure ; it contains green 
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light ; similarly that from the_ blue pigment ^ con- 
tains green light ; when the pigments are mixed, 
the eye receives a simultaneous impression of blue, 
yellow, and green; but the blue and the yellow 
destroy one another, being, to the eye, comple- 
mentary colours ; jointly they produce white 
light ; and thus the green alone remains, diluted 
with white. Complementary coloured lights may 
both or either be of any degree of complexity ; if 
an aggregate impression of yellow be superimposed 
on the same part of the retina, whatever be the 
mode of their production, the result may be the 
same— an impression of white light. 

Colours vary in hue, in purity, and in luminosity. 
The hue determines the name of the colour — e.g. 
vermilion, scarlet ; the puiity or absence of admix- 
ture with white light determines its richness — ver- 
milion reflects 80 per cent, of red light mixed with 
20 of white; the luminosity or brightness deter- 
mines the shade or tone of colour. Interfere with 
any of these and the impression produced upon the 
eye is modified. Take, for example, a definite red 
light, saturated or unadulterated with white light, 
such a red as may be found in the spectrum ; pro- 
gressively lower its purity by mixing it with white 
light— it becomes brighter, but passes through light 
red and pink to pinkish -white tints; lower its 
luminosity — it passes through terra-cotta tones to 
brown, which is a dull red ; interfere with both 
purity and luminosity by mixing with various 
grays — it goes through russets and maroons, the 
so-called tertiary colours. Any colour in nature 
can be matched either by a spectral colour or by 
a purple, treated in this way ; and for each such 
modification of the original colour there will be a 
different complementary, which when mixed with 
it forms not a white but a gray. 

The colour of transparent objects is due to 
Selective Absorption. A red object seen through 
greenish -blue glass appears black; greenish -blue 
glass is opaque to the light from the red object. 
39old the same piece of ^ass up to the sky, and 
the red lights, which are components of the white 
light of day, are cut off; what passes through 
produces a sensation of greenish-blue. The red, 
which is cut off by absorption, and the greenish- 
blue, which passes through, are complementary 
to one another — ^both being really complex, not 
monochromatic. The colour of a transparent body 
will also apparently depend upon the thickness of 
the layer examined : a thin layer of iodine- vapour 
absorbs all the constituents of visible white fight 
except blue and red ; it therefore appears in day- 
light to be purple ; a thicker layer effects the com- 
plete absorption of the red but not that of the 
blue, and a thicker layer of iodine-vapour there- 
fore appears blue. If looked at in red light, a 
thin layer of iodine-vapour appears red, ^^ile a 
thick layer will present the blackness of opacity. 

Before a non-luminous object can be seen 
otherwise than by transmitted light it must reflect 
light ; if it reflect none it will appear black ; a 
dustless pool in a mountain-hollow, a liquid in a 
deep black vessel, may reflect no light to the eye 
of the observer, and wiU appear black. (Black is 
the negation of colour, because it implies that 
there is no sensation of light ; gray, produced by 
mixing white and black, is white deficient in lum- 
inosity). Let the pool become turbid, and there 
wiQ he some light reflected towards the observer. 
A coloured liquid in a deep black vessel will have 
its colour revealed by sprmkling a white powder 
in^ ik White light (daylight) enters the liquid ; 
it IS reflec^ in all directions by the white powder; 

absorbed by the liquid, which 
acooi*dmgly appears coloured. Of precisely the 
same is the reflection of light by a solid 
object. Bodies allow light to traverse them to a 


very small depth, and then the light is, by internal 
reflection, turned back in all directions ; absoiptioii, 
meanwhile, comes into play, and the result is that 
the object appears to have a definite colour, the 
puiity of which is marred by sui face-reflection. 
The white light reflected from the surface of a 
metal masks its true colour, which is brought out 
by repeated reflection. Gold is deep oi arige ; 
copper, scarlet; silver, yellowish-bronze ; hi ass, a 
rich golden red. 

If the light supplied to an object do not contain 
those kinds of light which it can leflect, the object 
will appear black or colourless ; a bunch of floA\eis 
looked at by the yellow light of burning sodium, 
or of a spirit-lamp with common salt in the wick, 
will all appear black or colourless except those 
which are yellow. Surface-reflection modifies the 
result. 

There is one class of cases in which colour is 
not due to absorption. A haze is blue if its 
particles be fine enough: if it be composed of 
coarse particles it at once reflects white light in 
all directions; hut fine particles cause repeated 
reflection, and at each reflection the reflected light 
becomes bluer; because those rays which would 
have been most} refracted (the blue and violet) are 
in fact most largely reflected. The colour of the 
sky is that of a haze, reflecting light downwards ; 
if there were no dust-haze or water-haze above us, 
the sky would he black. The light which is not 
reflected from such a haze is either transmitted 
through it, yellower or redder in colour, or else 
it is entirely absorbed. The sun thus appears 
yellower than it would do if our atmosphere did 
not intervene. 

See also Colottr-blindness, Colour-percep- 
I TiON, Dichroism, Dyeing, Eye, Interference, 

I Iridescence, Light, Optics, Phosphorescence, 
Pleochroism, Polarisation, Rainbow, Spec- 
TBUM, Vision, and the articles on the several colours 
For Heraldic Colours, see Heraldry; for the 
Ecclesiastical Colours, Vestments ; and for Colour 
in Animals, Mimicry, Pigment. 

Colour-blindness^ a term introduced by Sir 
David Biewster to denominate a defect of vision 
owing to which some persons are unable to dis- 
tinguish certain colours correctly. It is also called 
Achromatopsia ( Gr. ) and Daltonism, from Dalton 
the chemist, who suffered from the defect, and who 
gave the first detailed description of it (1794). 

Experience proves that this defect is generally 
hereditary, and is quite incurable. The eyes may 
he, and usually are, perfect in every other respect ; 
no difference has been detected in their stiucture, 
either during life or after death ; so the cause 
of their defective perception remains absolutely 
unknown. Numerous careful and extensive re- 
searches both in various countiies of Europe and in 
the United States have found this defect to he 
present in about 4 per cent, of the males (or one 
in twenty-five) and less than 0*5 per cent, of the 
females in those countries. Further research may 
prove it to he commoner than this. Mendelian 
investigators assert that all the sons of a con- 

f enitally colour-blind woman are colour-blind. 

[er daughters by a normal father may transmit 
colour-blindness to their sons or through their 
daughters, hut are themselves normal. A colour- 
blind man and a normal woman have normal chil- 
dren, hut the daughters, as in the other case, may 
transmit colour-blindness, while the sons apparently 
cannot. 

Colour-blindness more or less complete may also 
result from disease of the eyes ( particularly atrophy 
of the optic nerve), and from excessive use of 
tobacco. See Eye, and Amaurosis. In the former, 
the distance from the direct line of sight at which 
colours can be recognised is diminished; in the 
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latter, the colour of a small disc is not recognised 
when it is in the diiect line of sight, though it may 
still be perceived at a little distance to one side ; 
and large objects ^ve no difficulty. The presence 
of the latter form in engine-drivers, &c., may cause 
even greater risk than the congenital form of colour- 
blindness. 

Degiees of colour-blindness are classified as 
follows by Holmgren of Uppsala : ( 1 ) Total colour- 
Uindness, where there is no perception of colours 
as such, but only of gradations of light and shade ; 
(2) Gomplete partial colour-hlindncss^ where some 
bright colours, different in different cases, are con- 
fused with each other, though other colours are 
correctly perceived ; (3) Incomplete partial colour- 
hlmdnesSy where bright colours aie recognised, but 
more delicate shades are confused. The first form 
is lare, and generally, perhaps always, associated 
with other defects in the eyes ; the tMrd is prob- 
ably common, though not of great importance; 
indeed everybody is more or less colour-blind in a 
dim light. 

Dr Edridge-Green classifies the forms of colour- 
blindness thus ; ( 1 ) defective hue-discrimination ; 
(2) defective light-perception; (3) defective per- 
ception of colour through the foveal or central 
region of the retina not being normal or normally 
supplied. To this last class belongs the peculiar 
foim due to tobacco described above. Under the 
second head come cases of defective sensibility for 
certain wave-lengths. A portion may be cut off 
entirely fiora one end of the visible spectrum. For 
persons defective in this way^ extreme red light (or 
violet, as the case may be) is darkness; mixtures 
in which it is included appear as if it were not 
there ; and objects reflecting it appear black unless 
they reflect some other rays as well, which deter- 
mine the colour they assume. In like manner the 
visible spectrum for some extends beyond its normal 
limits. Defects in hue -discrimination are very 
varied. 

Light from different parts of the spectrum can be 
brought together instrumentally for comparison. 
By passing progressively along the spectrum until 
a point is found at which the eye can detect a 
difference in hue fiom the light of the starting- 
point, the whole can be divided up into sections, 
each of which appears monochromatic. For normal 
vision there are about eighteen of these sections. 
In extreme cases as many as twenty-nine may be 
discriminated. Dichromics (see Colour-pekcep- 
TION) are found to be defective here, trichromics 
less so, and so on; but each class varies much. 
Dichromics may even succeed as artists. A di- 
chromic is liable to confuse red, yellow, and green, 
all of which appear a single colour. Owing to the 
gap in his spectrum green may, be confused with 
gray and purple. A trichroraic has distinct sensa- 
tions of red, green, and violet. Yellow appears to 
him either red or green ; blue he confuses with green 
or violet. The tetrachromic also confuses blue with 
green or violet, but has a distinct yellow sensation. 
The pentachromic is not in the ordinary sense 
colour-blind. He distinguishes blue, but considers 
orange to be yellowish-red. 

For practical purposes confusion of red with ^reen 
is most serious. Some confuse a bright red with a 
green that appears to a normal eye a much lighter 
colour ; some with a green that appears darker. 
But if suitable tests be applied it will be found 
that they do not distinguish red and green as such. 
Experience, however, and observation of the differ- 
ent apparent brightness of ordinary reds and greens, 
enable them to distinguish between them in most 
cases with wonderful accuracy, so that they may 
remain unconscious of their defect till some strik- 
ing mistake, or the application of a systematic test, 
reveals it. Now red and green are the very colours 


which are most largely used for the purpose of 
signalling both at sea and on railways ; and it must 
be obvious that most disastrous results may follow 
if the person whose duty it is to distinguish them 
from each other is unable to do so. There are 
difficulties in the way of substituting any other 
colours than red and green for signals. Blue and 
yellow are the only others sufficientljr definite and 
contrasted for the purpose. But blue is much more 
quickly lost in passing through the air than other 
colours; and yellow is just the colour to which 
haze or distance reduces white. It is then an 
important practical question how the defect may 
best be recognised. Authorities on the subject are 
agreed that any test which requires the naming of 
colours is unsatisfactory, and that for two reasons. 
First, a person may perceive colours correctly, 
but may make mistakes through imperfect know- 
ledge of their names; second, a person may be 
colour-blind, and yet, by his perceptions of different 
brightness in the tests, may name the colours cor- 
rectly. Holmgren of Uppsala used a number of 
skeins of wool of different shades. One of these 
was placed before the person to be tested, generally 
in the first instance a pale green, and he was asked 
to select from the remainder those which most 
resembled it. If colour-blind, he might pick out 
some of the ‘confusion colours,* pale-grays, buffs, 
&c., to match the green ; and further similar tests 
could then be applied to determine more precisely 
his defect. This test is said to have allowed over 
50 per cent, of dangerously colour-blind persons 
to pass, besides rejecting many normal persons ; 
and it is now generally abandoned. Many other 
tests have been devised. A spectrometer may be 
used to investigate the candidate’s vision for various 
parts of the spectrum ; or he may be set to copy 
pictures. Beads may be used, or a lantern with 
coloured glasses. Dr Edridge-Green devised a set 
of cards coloured in spots. The spots of one colour 
form a letter which in some case or other the colour- 
blind candidate will fail to pick out. 

For further information, see the Brit. Assoc. 
Report (1886); Roy. Soc. Report (1892); and 
works on colour-blindness and colour-vision by 
Jay Jeffries (Boston, U.S. ), Edridge-Green (1891- 
1920), and Abney ( 1895-1913) ; and the writings of 
Sir David Brewster, George Wilson, Clerk-Max- 
well, Peddie (1923), Mary Collins ^925) 

Colour-music^ a nascent art in which it is 
sought to make colour play the part that pitch 
does in music. Initial difficulties occur from the 
fact that the parallel on the physical side does not 
hold on the physiological ana psychical. When a 
number of colours are thrown simultaneously on 
a screen, we do not see anything ans^vering to 
a chord, but simply another colour. Again, the 
visible spectrum has a range of not quite one 
octave. It is impossible, therefore, to translate 
music into colour. Some have sought to get over 
these disadvantages in one way or other. Thus 
the scale can be extended through many octaves 
by taking saturation into account as well as hue. 
Yarious keyboard instraments (‘colour-organs’) 
have been devised and made for the perfoimance 
of colour -music. Among those who have been 
interested were Sir Hubert von Herkomer and 
Scriabin. The latter wrote a colour accompani- 
ment to his Prometheus and his unfinished Mystery. 

ColOur-percei>tion has commonly been ex- 
plained by the trichromatic theory of Thomas 
Young (q.v.), developed by Helmholtz, or by some 
modification thereof. The retina is composed of 
numerous ultimate nerve-elements, each of which, 
according to this theory, is capable of perceiving 
one of three physiologically prima:^ colours. These 
colours are red, green, and violet (Young and Helm- 
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lioltz) ; vermilion, emerald- green, and ultramarine- 
blue ( Clerk- Maxwell ) ; or red, green, and blue 
(Pick). Simultaneous affection of the elements 
sensitive to red and of those sensitive to green pro- 
duces, according to the ratio between the respective 
ii-ritations, any colour of the spectrum fpm red 
through orange and yellow up to green ; similarly, 
green and violet lights blended in different propor- 
tions produce all the intermediate blues ; and when 
all three sets of nerve-elements are irritated, the 
sensation is still that of a simple colour, or, it 
may be by due adjustment, of white light. The 
eye does not distinguish between a simple homo- 
geneous light— -say, yellow — and a mixture of ^uite 
different lights— red and green. Coloured lights 
may be mixed so as to show this, either by causing 
coloured lights from different sources to coincide in 
the eye or on a screen, or else, as in the colour-top, 
by causing ocular impressions of different colours to 
succeed one another in the eye with such rapidity 
that the eye or the brain blends them. 

While the trichromatic theory is in harmony with 
these facts, it yet introduces difficulties of many 
kinds. To meet these Dr Edridge-Green proposed 
another theory. The impact of a ray of light on 
the retina liberates the visual purple irom the rods 
(see Eye) ; and the decomposition of the visual 
purple by the light maybe likened to the behaviour 
of a photographic plate exposed in a camera. The 
cones are stimulated thereby and transmit impulses 
to the brain, differing according to the wave-length 
of the light. Thus there is no need to assume a 
difference invisible to the anatomist and physiolo- 
gist between one cone and another. The visual 
puri)le diffuses from the rods into the surrounding 
liquid, so that the absence of rods from the fovea 
centralis is no objection to the theory. 

Certain colour sensations seem to the observer to 
be fundamentally distinct, while others are felt to 
be mixtures or modifications, though both definite 
colours and modifications may be obtained alike 
either by mixing of lights or by isolating a small 
region of the spectrum. Thus blue-green is felt to 
be composed of blue and green ; but green is not 
felt as yellowish-blue or bluish-yellow. To the 
normal sighted red, yellow, green, and blue are 
fundamental sensations, and perhaps orange and 
violet, though some would call orange a reddish- 
yellow. A few would add a seventh colour between 
blue and violet. To this colour Newton, whose 
vision seems to have been of this ‘ heptachromic * 
class, gave the name of indigo. Others prefer to 
call it ultramarine. On the other hand, below the 
‘ hexachromic ’ there are persons who may be 
classed as pentachromic, tetrachromic, trichromic, 
dichromic, and achromic. To the trichromic yellow 
is greenish-red, blue is greenish-violet. The di- 
chromic see the spectrum coloured at the ends only 
( red and violet), with a neutral gap. The achromic 
see merely variations in brightness. See CoLOUR- 
BLIKDNESS. 

Colour-printing. See iLLUSTRATioisr, Lith- 
oaRAPHY, Photography, Printing. 

Colours, Military, are the flags earned by 
certain regiments of the British army. Those of 
the infantry were originally called ensigns, a name 
still used in the navy. In former times there was 
one for each company, hut now there is, in each 
Battalion (q.v.), a ‘pair of colours;’ one (the 
* Union Jack,’ on a blue ground) called the royal 
or king’s colour is the more important, and of 
the^ same pattern for all regiments ; the other, or 
regimentaX colour, matches the facings of the regi- 
ment, and has in one comer the blue union, in the 
centre a wreath of roses, shamrocks, and thistles, 
with the name, csrest, and motto of the regiment, 
and the campa%ns hi which it has taken part. 


The facings of all regiments having the title 
‘Royal’ are blue, otherwise they are white for 
English, yellow for Scottish, and green for Irish. 
The East Kent Regiment, formerly famous as the 
‘Buffs,’ retains the buff facings, and is the only 
exception. English regiments nave the St Geoige’s 
Cl OSS in red on their white colours. All colouis are 
made of silk, 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet, fiinged with 
gold, and have crimson and gold cords and tassels, 
on a staff 8 feet 7 inches long. They aie carried 
on paiade by (the two junior second lieutenants 
(formerly ensigns), and guarded by two sergeants 
and two men, forming what is called the ‘coloui 
party.’ Since the Franco -German war of 1870-71 
it is recognised that they make too conspicuous a 
mark; and since the defeat at Laing’s Nek (28th 
January 1881), when they were nearly captured, 
British colours have not been taken into action. A t 
Isandula (1879) an officer trying to save them was 
drowned in the Tugela, and the colours were 
found wrapped round Ms body. Regiments of 

r rd cavalry have oblong ‘ standards,^ 30 inches 
27, and dragoon regiments have ‘guidons,’ 
41 inches by 27, slit in the fly, with the upper 
and lower corners rounded oft' at 1 foot from 
the end. These flags are all of crimson silk, 
with gold fringe, cord, and tassels, and bear the 
crest and campaigns of the regiment. The Royal 
Artiileiy, Royal Engineers, Lancers, Hussars, Rifle 
regiments, and temporary regiments have no 
colours. When a regiment obtains new colours, 
they are usually solemnly presented by a royal 
personage or some lady of distinction, with 
much military pomp, after a special religious 
service. The old colours are hung up in the 
cathedral or parish church at the territorial head- 
quarters. A member of the Heralds’ College is 
‘inspector of regimental colours.’ Camp colours 
are small flags matching the facings of the regi- 
ment, to designate the part of the camp it occupies. 

Colour-sergeant (so called as being a ser- 
geant who, in addition to other duties, guarded 
the colours ), now called company sergeant-major, 
is the chief non-commissioned officer in a Company 
(q.v.) of British infantry. On his efficiency its 
good order mainly depends, as he is the channel 
of communication between the Captain (q.v.) and 
the men in almost everything. The distinctive 
badge consists of crossed colours worn on the sleeve 
above the Chevions (q.v.). The pay is 10s. a day. 
The corresponding rank in the cavalry is squadron 
sergeant-major (corporal of horse in the Life and 
Home Guards). In the United States army each 
battalion has a colour-guard, composed of a colour- 
sergeant and seven corporals. The colour-sergeant 
carries the national colours. 

Col<|nllOU]i9 John, second son of Sir James 
Colquhoun of Luss, was born in Edinburgh, 6th 
Maich 1805, studied at Edinburgh University, 
served in the army 1829-34, and became a 
supreme authority on sport in Scotland. The 
famous record of his experiences, The Moor and 
Lochy published iu 1840, was much extended and 
improved in the 4th (1878) and 5th (1884) editions. 
Bocks and Bivers appeared in 1849 ; Salmon Casts 
and Stray Shots, 1858 ; and Sporting DaySy 1866. 
He died at Edinburgh, 27th May 1885. 

Coliluhoun, Patrick, born at Dumbarton, 
14th March 1745, became provost of Glasgow in 
1782, went to London in 1789, and in 1792 became 
a police-magistrate there. He was indefatigable 
in forwarding administrative legislation, educa- 
tional and commercial reforms, wrote innumerable 
j^mphlets, and published two important works—* 
Bolice of the Metropolis (1795); and Populationy 
Wealthy Power y and Besources of the British Empire 
( 1814). He died 26th April 1820. 
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€olston9 Edwakd (1636-1721), a Bristol mer- 
chant, Tory and hi^li-churchman, bestowed over 
£70,000 in establishing or endowing almshouses, 
schools, and other public benefactions. From 1689 
he lived chiefly at Mortlake. His ‘ day ’ falls on 
13th November, and is celebrated yearly at Bristol 
in dinners held by Conservative, Liberal, and non- 
political societies founded in honour of his memory. 
See the Life (with an account of the work of the 
societies) by Dr H. J. Wilkins (1920). 

Colt^ Samuel, inventor, born in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1814, ran away to sea in 1827, and 
about 1832 travelled over a laige part of Ameiica, 
delivering lectures on chemistry by which he ob- 
tained the funds required to prosecute his inven- 
tion. In 1835 he took out his first patent for a 
revolving pistol, which after the Mexican war 
was adopted as a regular weapon for the United 
States army, and since then has been adopted 
univeisally. Colt expended over $2,500,000 on an 
immense armoury in Hartford, where he died 10th 
January 1862, and where his widow erected a 
handsome Episcopal church to his memory. See 
Bevolvee. 

Colt’s-foot. See Tussilago. 

Colubert a genus of non-venomous snakes, of 
almost world- wide distribution. It forms a type of 
the family Colubridse, in which the common Ringed 
English Snake {Trojf>idonotus natrix) is also in- 
cluded. The iEsculapian Snake ( Goluher (Bsculapii ), ! 
so familiar from ancient times as a symbol of medi- 
cine, is the best-known species. It is veiy common 
in Italy, is the species of the Schlangenbad, and is 
widely distributed in Europe. It is of a predomin- 
antly brown colour, attains a length of 4 or 5 feet, 
and is readily tamed. All the members of the 
family are very typical snakes. See Snake. 

Colu^o, GtAleopithecus, or Flying Lemue. 
See Flying Animals, with figures ; Inseotivoea, 

ColaiUy Padeaic, born at Longford in 1881, 
wrote a number of plays for the Abbey Theatre, 
of which the best known are The Land ( 1905), The 
Fiddler's House (1907 ; in an earlier form called 
Broken Soil), and Thomas Mtisherry ( 1910). Wild 
Earth ( 1907 ) is a book of poems. He edited Broad 
Sheet Ballads (1913) and Poems of the Irish Bevolu 
tionary Brotherhood (1916). 

Colllinba, St — called also Colum-cille (‘Co- 
lumba of the Churches ’) and Colm— was born (it is 
believed at Gartan, County Donegal) in the north 
of Ireland, on 7th December 521. His father 
Fedhlimidh, of the tribe of the Cinel Conaill, 
was a kinsman of several of the princes then 
reigning in Ireland and in the west of Scotland ; 
and his mother, Eithne, was also of royal blood. 
After studying under St Finnian at Moville on 
Strangford Lough, and under another St Finnian 
at Clonard (where he had as companions St Corn- 
gall, St Ciaran, and St Cainnech), he spent some 
time near Dublin ; but in 546, when no more than 
twenty-five, he returned to the north and founded 
Derry, and, six or seven years afterwards, Durrow, 
the greatest of all his Irish monasteries. The 
belief that he had caused the bloody battle of 
Culdremhne in 561 led to his excommunication by 
an Irish ecclesiastical synod, and practically to 
exile from his native land. 

i Setting out in 563, when in his forty-second year, 
and accompanied by twelve disci^es, he found a 
resting-place in the little island of Hy or Iona, now 
better Imown as Iona (q.v.), or I Colum-cille, and 
having planted a monastery there, he set himself 
to the great work of his life, the conversion of the 
Pictish tribes beyond the Grampians. His mis- 
eionary efforts were highly successful, but unfortu- 


nately very little is known of the way in which he 
effected his purpose. Bede speaks simply of his 
‘ preaching and example. ’ Adamnan, extolling his 
^ft of miracles, tells how the gates of the Pictish 
king’s fort near Inverness burst open at his 
approach, and how, as he chanted the 45th Psalm, 
his voice was preternaturally strengthened so 
as to be heard like a thunder-peal above the 
din and clamour by which the Pictish magicians 
tried to silence his evening prayer under the 
walls of the Pictish palace. We get another 
glimpse of his missionary footsteps from the 
Book of Deer (q.v.), which records how ‘ Colum-cille 
and Drostan, the son of Cosreg, his disciple, came 
from Hy, as God had shown them, to Aberdour,’ 
in Buchan; how ‘Bede, a Piet, was then high- 
steward of Buchan, and gave them that town in 
freedom for evermore ; ’ how ‘ they came after that 
to another town, and it was pleasing to Colum-cille, 
for that it was full of God’s grace ; and he asked of 
the high-steward Bede that he would give it to him, 
but he gave it not ; and, behold, a son of his took 
an illness, and he was all but dead, and the high- 
steward went to entreat the clerics that they would 
naake prayer for his son that health might come to 
him ; and he gave in offering to them from Cloch- 
in-Tiprat to Cloch-Pette-mic-Gamait ; and they 
made the prayer, and health came to him.’ In 
some such way as this St Columba and his disciples 
seem to have traversed the Pictish mainland, the 
Western Islands, and the Orkneys, establishing 
humble monasteries whose inmates ministered to 
the religious wants of the people. The parent 
house of Iona exercised supremacy not only over 
all those monasteries, but over all the monas- 
teiies that St Columba had built in Ireland, and 
over those that were founded by his disciples in 
the northern provinces of England. Thirty-four 
years appear to have .been spent by St Columba in 
raising up and perfecting his ecclesiastical system 
in Scotland. But the labour did not so wholly 
engross him but that he found time for repeated 
voyages to Ireland, and for a visit to Glasgow, 
where St Kentigern or Mungo was restoring 
Christianity among the Welsh or British tribes of 
Cumbria and Strathclyde. The health of St 
Columba seems to have begun to fail in 593, but 
his life was prolonged till he reached his 76th year, 
when he breathed his last as he knelt before the 
altar of his church in Iona a little after midnight, 
between the 8th and 9th June 597. He was buried 
within the precinct of his monaste]^, and his bones 
— ^which were afterwards enshrined — the stone 
pillow on which he slept, his books, his pastoral 
staff, and other things which he had loved or used, 
were long held in great veneration. 

Whether any original composition of St Columba’s 
still survives is doubtful, though an Altus pub- 
lished by Dr Todd in the Liber Hymnorum, and 
republished by the Marquis of Bute in 1882, has 
been ascribed to him by unbroken tradition. Be 
this as it may, he was certainly eminent as a 
transcriber. Adamnan tells us that on the ni^ht 
before his death he was engaged on a transcript 
of the Psalter, and in the Annals of Clonmaenois 
it is stated that ‘he (Columba) wrote three hun- 
dred books with his own hand . . which books 
have a strange propei*ty, which is that if they or 
any of them had sunk to the bottom of the deepest 
waters they would not lose one letter, or sign, or 
character of them, which I have seen tried, partly 
by myself on that book of them which is at 
Dorowe.’ The two existing specimens of St 
Columba’s work, both preserved at Dublin, are the 
Book of Durrow just mentioned, and the Psalter 
known as the Cathac or Battler. This name it has 
received from the custom of bearing the relics of 
,the ancient Celtic saints into battle as sacred 
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victory-bringing ensigns. St Columba’s crosier 
was also used in this way. 

St Columba’s character was veiy complex, but 
marked in all things by enthusiasm and earnestness. 
Warlike and aggressive by temper and descent, 
as well as from the spirit of the times, he was 
naturally more inclined to action than to melan- 
choly, and yet he had a tendency to expatiate 
amid visions; and though his disposition was 
prevailingly austere, he had freq^uent gleams of 
tenderness and kindness. ‘Angelic in appear- 
ance,’ says Adamnan, ‘graceful in speech, holy in 
work, with talents of the highest order and con- 
summate pmdence, he lived during thirty-four 
years an island soldier. He never could spend 
the space even of one hour without study, or 
rayer, or writing, or some other holy occupation, 
o incessantly was he engaged night and day in 
the unwearied exercises of fasting and watching, 
that the burden of each of these austerities would 
seem beyond the power of all human endurance. 
And still in all these he was beloved by all ; for a 
holy joy ever beaming on his face revealed the joy 
and gladness with which the Holy Spirit filled his 
inmost soul.’ 

In the ecclesiastical system of St Columba as 
in that of Ireland, the church was essentially 
monastic with ‘ neither a territorial episcopacy nor 
anything like presbyterian parity, but the same 
anomalous position of the episcopal order. The 
bishops were under the monastic rule, and as such 
were in respect of jurisdiction subject to the 
abbot, even though a piesbyter, as the head of the 
monastery ; ’ but while the power usually reserved 
to the episcopate was thus transferred to the 
abbatial office, ‘the episcopal orders were fuUy 
recognised as constituting a grade superior to that 
of the presbyters,’ and as carrying with them the 
functions of ordination and celebration of the 
eucharist according to the episcopal rite. St 
Columba himself, as well as his followers generally 
tiU the year 716, kept Easter on a different day, 
and shaved their heads after another fashion than 
obtained in other parts of Western Christendom. 
But with these exceptions, their creed and rites 
app^ear to have been substantially the same. 

The chief authority for the life of St Columba is 
the account written by St Adamnan ( q. v. ), who was 
abbot of Iona from 679 to 704, and who incorpor- 
ated in his work an earlier life by Cuimine ( abbot, 
657-669). Of this Dr Beeves published an edition 
in 1857 for the Bannatyne Club, re-issued in the 
‘Scottish Historians’ series (1874); and there are 
others by J. T. Fowler ( 1894 ; 1920 ). See also Smith’s 
L%fe of St Columba (Edin. 1798) ; Lanigan^s JE’cc^e- 
siastical History of Irelaiid ; Father Innes’s 

History of Scotland (Spalding Club, 1853); Monta- 
lembert’s Monks of the TVest, vol. hi. ; Forbes’s 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints (Edin. 1872); and 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. ( Edin. 1877 ). 

Columban^ or CoLTTMBANUS, St, one of the 
most learned, eloquent, and devoted of the many 
missionaries whom Ireland sent forth to the Con- 
tinent during the Dark Ages, was bom in Leinster 
in. the year 5^. Having studied under St Coragall, 
in the great monastery of Bangor, on the coast of 
Down, he passed over to France, in his fortieth year, 
accompanied by twelve companions, and founded 
successively the monasteries of Anegray, Luxeuil, 
and Fontame, in^ the Vosges country. His adher- 
ence to the Imh rule for calculating Easter 
mvolved him in controversy with the French^ 
bishops in 602 ; and a few years later, the courage* 
with which he rebuked the vices of the Burgundian 
court, led to his expulsion, largely at the instiga- 
laon of the notorious Brunhilda, tne king’s grand- 
mc^her. _ After various trav^ and adventures, 
and having for a year or two settled at Bregenz, 


near the Lake of Constance, he passed into Lom- 
bardy, and in 612 founded the famous monastery 
of Bobbio, in the Apennines, where he died on 
the 21st November 615. His life, written within 
a century after his death, by Jonas, one of his 
successors in the abbacy of Bobbio, has been 
repeatedly printed. The writings of St Columban, 
which are wholly in Latin, consist of a rule for 
the government of his monastery, six poems on 
the vanity of life, several letteis on ecclesiastical 
affairs, seventeen short sermons, and a commen- 
taiy on the Psalms (first published at Borne 
in 1878). The most complete edition of his 
works is in Patrick Fleming’s Collectanea Sacra 
(Augsburg, 1621 ; Louvain, 1667), followed by the 
Bibltothecce Patrum, and Migne’s Patrologioe Cursus 
(1844). The town of San Colombano, in the pro- 
vince of Milan, takes its name from the Irish monk, 
as St Gall (q.v.), in Switzerland, perpetuates the 
name of the most favoured of his disciples. See the 
Fzta by his successor Jonas of Bobbio (ti. by D. C. 
Munio, 1896), Montalembei fc’s Monks oj the West, 
and Wright’s Biograjphia Liter tvaa. 

Colimiba'rium (Lat.), a dovecot or pigeon- 
house, which piohably differed little in form from 
those in modern use, but was sometimes built 
on a much larger scale, as we read in Varro of as 
many as five thousand birds being kept in the same 
house. The same name was apmied to the niches 
or pigeon-holes in a particular Kind of sepulchral 
chamber in which the urns (oZZgb) containing the 
ashes of dead bodies burned were deposited. Each 
niche usually contained two urns, and the four 
walls of the sepulchre sometimes contained as 
many as one hundred niches or more. The names 
of the persons were inscribed underneath. Tombs 
of this description were chiefly used by great 
families for depositing the ashes of their slaves and 
dependants. 

€ollunbia 9 the name of over fifty places in 
the United States, of which the most important 
are : ( 1 ) The capital of South Caiolina, at the head 
of navigation on the Congaree Biver, 125 miles 
NNW. of Charleston. The town is regulaily 
built, with several handsome streets, and con- 
tains a fine granite state-house and other official 
buildings. It is the seat of a Presbyterian 
theological seminary, and of the university of 
South Carolina (1806), and other colleges. Pop. 
(1920 ) 37,524. — (2) A borough of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna, which 
is here crossed by a railway bridge, 80 miles 
W. of Philadelphia, with several iron -furnaces 
and rolling-mills, and manufactures of machinery, 
flour, &c. Poprrlation, 11,000. — (3) The capital 
of Maury county, Tennessee, on the Duck River, 
38 miles SSW, of Nashville, with manufactures 
of ploughs, furniture, and flour. Population, 5500. 
— (4) The capital of Boone county, Missouri, 24 
miles E. of Boonville, with manufactures of flour, 
wooden goods, and shoes. It is the seat of the 
state university (1840), not to be confused with 
Columbia University, New York. Pop. 10,000. 
See also District of Columbia. 

Colmnbiay or Oregon, after the Yukon the 
largest river on the west side of America, rises iii a 
small lake (Lake Columbia), in British Columbia, 
on the west slope of the Rocky Mountains, about 
50® N. lat., doubles round the north end of the 
Selkirk Range, passes through the Upper and Lower 
Arrow Lakes, follows a very irregular course, 
generally south-west, through Washington, forms 
the northern boundary of Oregon for about 350 
miles, and enters the Pacific by an estuary 35 
miles long and from 3 to 7 wide. Its estimated 
length is 1400 miles. The area drained by this 
stream and its affiuents, of which the largest 
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are Clarke’s Fork and the Snake Kiver (with 
very remarkable canons), has been computed at 
298,000 sq. m. The river is broken by falls and 
rapids into many separate portions, and the 
ingress and egress are embairassed by a surf- 
beaten bar. Still, it is open to steamboat 
navigation from its mouth to the Cascades (160 
miles), and goods are carried past the obstruction, 
for«6 miles, by canal or railway ; the next reach, of 
50 miles, extends to Dalles. For 14 miles there aie 
falls and reefs ; two upper reaches are navigable 
for small steamers. The extraordinarily abundant 
salmon-fisheries have been largely developed ; the 
canneries are mostly near the mouth of the river. 

Columbia^ British, Canada’s maritime pro- 
vince on the Pacific, has an area of 355,855 sq. m. — 
an irregular quadrangle about 700 miles from north 
to south, with an average width of 400 miles, between 
latitudes 49® and 60® north. It is bounded S. by the 
United States, W. by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska, 
N. by the Yukon and North-west Teiritories, and 
E. by Alberta. The long-debated boundary be- 
tween it and Alaska was definitively settled by a 
joint British and American commission in 1903 (see 
Alaska). This country, then known as New Cale- 
donia, formed part of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
concession,^ but in 1858 it was constituted a crown 
colony, owing to the large immigration consequent 
on the discovery of gold. In 1866 the colonies of 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island were uniijed, 
and in 1871 British Columbia entered the Canadian 
Confederation ; it is now represented by six mem- 
bers in the Senate and fourteen (since 1924) in 
the House of Commons of Canada. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 178,657 ; in 1911, 392,480, includ- 
ing 29,000 Indians, 17,000 Chinese, 16,000 Japanese, 
and 5000 Hindus ; in 1921, 524,582. Some of the 
principal cities and towns are Victoria, the capital 
(pop. 39,000); Vancouver (117,000); New West- 
minster ( 14,500) ; Nanaimo ( 9000 ) ; NorthVancouver 
(8000) ; Prince Kupert (6000) ; Nelson (5000). 

The vast tract comprised within the limits of 
the province, extending as it does through neaily 
twelve degrees of latitude, naturally affords a great 
diversity of climate. The coast region has oeen 
described as ‘having a climate wonderfully like 
that of England, only the summers are much drier.* 
The warm tropical waters of the Pacific Gulf Stream 
(Japan Current) give to Vancouver Island and the 
coast generally a mild and agreeable climate; 
there is little frost or snow, and there is a differ- 
ence of at least ten degrees of latitude in favour of 
places on the coast as compared with correspond- 
ing positions on the Atlantic seaboard. The in- 
terior is subject to greater extremes both of heat 
and of cold, especially east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The provincial government is administered by a 
lieutenant-governor and Legislative Assembly of 
forty-seven members. The members are elected 
for four years, every male or female adult (being 
a British subject) having resided six months in the 
province being entitled to vote. 

The provincial University of British Columbia, 
at Vancouver, was founded in 1907, and opened 
for teaching in 1915. The number of schools in 
operation is about 900, under 2000 teachers, with 
an enrolment of 70,000 pupils. The schools are 
free and non-sectarian ; no rmigious dogma or creed 
is permitted to be taught. School districts are 
formed wherever there are twenty children between 
the ages of six and sixteen years. 

The provincial revenue increased from $1,736,445 
in 1903 to upwards of $12,600,000 in 1919-20. The 
trade of the province is developing rapidly; in 
1918-19 the imports amounted to $63,700,000, and the 
exports to $77,000,000. Exports consist of minerals 
(chiefly gold, silver, copper, and coal), sea products 
(chiefly salmon, halibut, herring, whale products 


and oil), lumber, fruit, furs, skins, &c. A large 
portion of the salmon, canned and pickled, goes 
to Great Britain, Germany, eastern Canada, the 
United States (including Hawaii), Australia, and 
Japan; the United States consumes a large share 
of the exported coal ; and immense quantities of 
lumber are shipped to Great Britain, South Africa, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, Mexico, and South 
America. The fruit industry assumed large pio- 
poitions in the early years of the 20th century, 
and promises to become the leading industry of 
the province; apples, pears, strawberries, plums, 
cheiries, grapes, tomatoes, prunes, and peaches 
being the most extensively produced, but necta- 
rines, apricots, figs, almonds, and several other 
kinds of fruits and nuts have been grown with 
success in southern British Columbia, The valu- 
able furs— seal, sea otter, and other peltries — aie 
sent to Great Britain and the United States (see 
Seal, Otter). China also buys a considerable 
amount of lumber, timber, and furs. Valuable 
shipments of oil, principally obtained from whales 
and dog-fish, are consigned to Great Britain and 
the United States. A large interprovincial trade 
with Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and the 
eastern provinces is rapidly developing, the fruit 
grown in British Columbia being largely sent to 
the prairie provinces, where it finds a good market. 
Whaling is a recent industry, and its produce 
makes an important item in the export trade. 

The principal minerals are gold, silver, lead, 
copper, zinc, and coal. Molybdenum, platinum, 
aisenic, asbestos, graphite, and gypsum are also 
got ; and there are immense deposits of magnetite 
and hematite iron of the finest quality which still 
remain undeveloped. British Columbia’s coal- 
measures are sufficient to supply the world for 
many centuries. It possesses the ^eatest compact 
area of merchantable timber in North America ; 

I the importance of the fisheries, apart from salmon- 
fishing, is only beginning to be realised ; about 
one-tenth of the available land is settled upon, not 
to say cultivated ; the province has millions of 
acres of pulpwood as yet unexploited ; most of the 
territory is unexplored and its potential value un- 
known. There is estimated to be about 5,000,000 
horse-power in water-powers undeveloped in the 
province. A great advance has been made in 
metal -mining; the oldest districts have increased 
their production, while new fields have been opened 
up. There has been a corresponding increase in the 
population; some of the new mining districts, of 
late inhabited by only a few hardy prospectors, 
are now dotted with active and prosperous mining- 
towns. 

The Canadian Pacific is the principal railway. 
It has three main lines through the province, 
the Transcontinental, Crow’s Nest Pass, and Kettle 
Valley lines, and several branches, connecting with 
United States railway systems; also steamboat 
connections on the land lakes, besides a large fleet 
of ocean-going and coasting steamers. Of the 
Canadian National lines, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
main line was built eastward from Prince Rupert, 
and completed the second Canadian tianscontinental 
route in 1914 ; and the Canadian Northern Pacific 
has lines from T5te Jaune Cache to Vancouver 
City, and in Vancouver Island. The railway mile- 
age of the province is over 4000 miles. 

Until the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1885, British Columbia was isolated 
from the rest of the Dominion. It occupies a 
favourable position for trading with the west of 
South America, and for becoming more and more 
the entrepfit of the through trade between Canada, 
China, and Australia. Lines of steamers now 
connect Vancouver, Hong-kong, and Australasian 
ports ; and the Panamd Clanal greatly promotes its 
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conimeice by sea. The section of the ‘ All British * 
telegraph cable fiom Vauconvei to Australia was 
completed in 1902. 

See A. Begg, JSvstory of British Columbia ( 1896 ) ; F. 
Macnab, British Columbia for Settlers (1898); W. A. 
Baillie-Grohmanii, Sport and Life in British Columbia 
( 1899) ; J. T. Bealby, Fruit-Bmiching in BHtish Columbia 
(1909) ; and the provincial year-books. 

Columbia University, in New York city, 
was founded in 1754 as Icing’s College, and reincor- 
porated as Columbia College in 1784. The first 
class, of eight, met in the vestry of old Trinity 
Church in 1754; in 1760 the college settled in a 
building near the city-hall, removed to a new site 
in 1867, and in 1895 was once more transferied to 
a new site and new buildings. Under President 
Barnard ( 1864-89 ) the college was greatly extended ; 
and under the Hon. Seth Low (1890-1902) the 
seveial flourishing schools weie consolidated. In 
1896 the name Columbia University was adopted for 
the whole institution, ‘Columbia College’ being 
restricted to the undergraduate department. In 
the university there are, besides Columbia Col- 
lege, Barnard College for women, schools of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, journalism, business, dentistry, 
philosophy and pure science, applied science, courses 
in fine arts, teachers’ college, summer school, and 
university extension courses, with some 30,^0 
students in all. See the history of the university 
by G. H. Moore (1890), and Brander Matthews, 
A7nei'ican XJniversities (1895). 

Columbine (Ital. colombina, ‘little dove*), the 
female character in Italian Pantomime (q.v.). 

Columbine {Aqmlegia\ a genus^ of Ranun- 
culaceje, with five coloured sepals, which soon fall 



Common Oolnmbme {Aquilegia vulgcvns). 


off, and five petals each terminating below in a 
bom-shaped nectary. The name (fromLat.co^«wi5ce, 
‘a dove j is derived fiom the resemblance of the 
flower to a cluster of doves, of which the convergent 
nectaries suggest the heads and necks, and the 
divergent sepals the fluttering wings. They are 
natives of the temperate and colder regions of the 
northern hemisphere. One, the Common Colum- 
bine {A, vulgaris), is found in woods in some parts 
of Britain, and hals lon^ been familiar as an inmate 
of flower-gardens. It is a perennial, generally 2 to 
3 feet high, with flowers of considerable beauiw. 
Columbine was formerly much esteemed for medi- 


cinal virtues, which are now seldom heard of. — 
Some of the other species are very ornamental, and 
are pretty common in flower-boiders. 

Columbium* See Niobium, Tantalum. 
Columbus^ the capital of the state of Ohio, 
stands on the Scioto River, 120 miles NE. of Cin- 
cinnati. Its site is level, its streets are broad, 
and in the centre of the city is a public square 
of 10 acres, in which stands the state capitolj a 
tine stone structure. Among other noted edifices 
are the city-hall, containing a public library and 
city offices *, a court-house ; United States govern- 
ment and Board of Trade buildings ; a large state 
penitentiary ; a hospital for the insane, with a farm 
of 300 acres, and capacity for over 1000 patients ; 
and institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
&c. Here also are located the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with its grounds of 320 acres, and the 
Capital University (Lutheran), both liberally en- 
dowed; and there are other important educa- 
tional institutions. Fourteen lines of railway 
radiate from the Union Depot in this city in all 
directions, which, added to the natural advantage 
of its proximity to the great coal and iron fields 
of the state, tend to a rapid development of its 
industry and commerce. There is a large trade 
in grain, wool, live-stock, iron, and coal, and im- 
portant manufactures of iron and steel, agiicultural 
implements, shoes, automobiles, &c. In a tenible 
flood of March 1913 many lives and much property 
were lost. Columbus w^as founded in 1812. Pop. 
(1870) 31,274; (1910) 181,511 ; (1920) 237,031. 

Columbus is also the name of some twenty other 
places in the United States, the most inmortant 
being : ( 1 ) Capital of Muscogee county, (Georgia, 
situated on the Chattahoochee River at the junc- 
tion of several lines of railroad, 100 miles SSW. 
of Atlanta. It has a large trade in cotton, and 
extensive manufactures of cotton and iron goods. 
Pop. 31,100. — (2) Capital of Bartholomew county, 
Indiana, 41 miles S. by E. of Indianapolis, with 
which it is connected by railway ; there are tan- 
neiies, lumber-mills, &c. ; pop. 9000. — (3) Capital 
of Lowndes county, Mississippi, on the Tombigbee 
River, and on a branch railroad about 150 miles 
NE. of J ackson ; much cotton and lumber is shipped ; 
pop. 10,500. — (4) Capital of Colorado county, Texas, 
on the Colorado River, 95 miles SSE. of Austin ; 
cotton, cane, rice, dairy produce, hides, corn, and 
hay are extensively shipped ; pop. 2000. 

Columbus^ Chbistopher (a Latinised foim of 
the Italian Cristoforo Colombo ; the Spanish form, 
Cristdbal Coldn, corresponds to another Latinisa- 
tion into Colonus), the discoverer of the New 
World, was horn at Genoa, though some would 
make him a Spaniard. The date was probably 
1446, though variations range from 1436 to 1457. 
His father, Domenico Colombo, seems to have 
been a cloth- weaver or wool-comber, ultimately 
very piosperous, and it would appear that in early 
youth his son Christopher worked at the same 
trade ; but he spent some time, probably not much, 
at the university of Pavia. When fourteen years 
old he went to sea. The mariners of those days 
were fighting men, and we find notices of the 
young Columbus in an expedition against Naples 
while in the service of the good King Ren4, Count 
of Provence, who, on one occasion, sent the young 
•man to Tunis, to cut out a captured galley. It 
is not a little remarkable that on this occasion his 
men, like so many of his later crews, refused to 
obey his orders ; and he was obliged, as more than 
once in later years, to deceive them as to his real 
course. The accounts of his early voyages are 
obscure and of doubtful accuracy. About 1479 
he was wrecked in a sea-fight off Cape St Vincent, 
and reached the shores of Portugal on a plank. In. 
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Lisbon he married Filippa Moniz, a lady who had 
been connected with the convent of All Souls there; 
she was related to one Perestiello, an Italian 
navigator, who had governed Poito Santo, off 
Madeira, for the Portuguese king. 

As early as 1474 he had conceived the desi^ 
of leaching India by sailing westward ; and in this 
intention he was encouiaged by Toscanelli, a 
Floientine astronomer. In 1477, he tells us, he 
‘ sailed 100 leagues beyond Thule,’ probably to or 
beyond Iceland ( where he may have got some hint 
of the old Noise adventures in Vinland, q.v. ); he 
seems also to have visited the Cape Verd Islands and 
Siena Leone. Columbus soon after this began to 
seek a patron for his intended expedition. He 
ajpplied once or more to King John II. of Poitugal ; 
later bj; letters to Henry VII. of England ; then 
to the rich and powerful dukes of Medina Sidonia 
and Medina C^i, in Spain, of whom the last 
named at length referred him to Isabella the 
Catholic, queen of Castile. His application to the 
queen was submitted to a body of jurors, most of 
them ecclesiastics, who reported adversely to the 
project of the Genoese mariner. Finally,* through 
the intervention of Juan Perez de Marchena, a 
monk who had been the queen’s confessor, he was 
brought in contact with then.' Catholic majesties, 
Ferdmand and Isabella. His plans and demands 
were once more rejected, but afterwards recon- 
sidered ; and finally, after seven yeais of alternate 
encouragement and repulse, his proposals were 
accepted by the monarchs, in the camp of Santa 
Fe, Ipril 17, 1492. On Friday, August 3, 1492, 
Columbus, now an admiral, set sail &om the bar 
of Saltes, an island near Palos, in command of the 
small ship Santa Maria, with 50 men, and attended 
by two little caravels, the Pinta and the Niita, the 
whole squadron comprising only 120 adventurers. 
He first made the Canary Islands, whence, on the 
6th of September, he set sail westward. On the 13th 
a variation of the magnetic needle was observed, a 
circumstance which struck terror into the hearts of 
his followers. From this and various other causes 
he found it hard to keep up the courage and 
patience of his crews. On Friday, October 12, land 
was descried. Thei*e is no doubt that this first 
landfall, named San Salvador by Columbus, was 
one of the Bahama Islands ; and the more genei'al 
recent opinion would appear to be that it was what 
is now called Watling’s island ; but this is not by 
any means certain. He then visited Cuba and 
Hayti, which he named Hispaniola or Little Spain, 
and where he planted a small colony of Spaniards. 
He set sail on his return with his two caravels 
(for his flagship had been wrecked), and after an 
exceedingly tempestuous voyage, the Nina alone 
cast anchor in the Tagus. He re-entered the port 
of Palos, March 15, 1493. On the very same day 
the Pinta also, which had parted company from 
him more than a month before, entered the same 
port, having been driven out of her course to 
Bayonne.^ The voyagers brought back with them 
some gold, various plants, birds, and land animals, 
and SIX natives of the West Indies. Columbus 
was received with the highest honours by the court, 
then at Barcelona, and was hailed as admiral of 
the sea and a grandee of Spain. 

He sailed on his second voyage on the 24th of 
September, with three carracks and seventeen small 
caravels, and on the 3d of November sighted the 
island of Dominica in the West Indies. His 
remaining career presents one long series of fail- 
ures, vexations, and miseries. After a succession of 
wretched quarrels with his associates, and a long 
and desperate illness in Hispaniola, he returned to 
Spain much dejected in 1496. His third voyage, 
begun in 1498, resulted in the discovery of the 
South American mainland. In 1500 Columbus and 
1?8 { 


his brother were sent home m irons by a newly- 
appointed royal governor ; but the king and queen 
repudiated this action, and restored Columbus to 
favour. His last great voyage (1502-4), along the 
south side of the Gulf of Mexico, was accomplished 
in the midst of great hardships and in many dis- 
tresses of body and mind. Spanish jealousy of 
the foreigner and of his well-earned honours worked 
against him on sea no less than at court, Colum- 
bus died at Valladolid, May 20, 1506. He was 
buried there ; but in 1513 his remains were trans- 
lated to Seville, thence in 1536, with those of his 
son Diego, to Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola. In 
1796 they (or perhaps Diego’s only) were trans- 
ferred to the cathedral at Havana. After the 
Cuban war, the bones were brought from Havana 
to Spain (1899), kept for a time at Granada, and 
finally deposited in 1902 in a special mausoleum 
built at Seville for their reception. 

A man of ardent impulses and strongly poetical 
imagination, Columbus was hardly the stuff 
that leaders are made of ; consequently he 
failed to control the turbulent and adventurous 
spirits among his followers. Although an honestly 
and earnestly religious and truly conscientious 
man, he was not seldom guilty of acts which sub- 
sequently brought him many compunctions of con- 
science. Irritable and impetuous, he was, never- 
theless, magnanimous and benevolent. His conduct 
in the captuie and sale of slaves, though justified 
by the jurists and divines of the time, was 
indignantly condemned by the queen, and can 
only be explained by the desire of Columbus and 
the crown to obtain some revenue from his 
new discoveries, and by the hope that while 
detained in slavery the natives might become 
christianised. 

His brother Bartholomew, who died in Cuba 
in 1514, was a man of high character and excellent 
abilities, and assisted Columbus effectively in his 
labours. — Another brother, Giacomo (called in 
Spain Diego), who also assisted him in his West 
Indian government, was a man of gentle and pacific 
disposition, but was no match for the turbulent 
adventurers he attempted to control. — Christo- 
her’s eldest son, Diego (about 1480-1526), was the 
eir to his honours, merits, and misfortunes. The 
great discoverer left also a natural son, Don 
Fernando ( 1488-1539), who wrote an important Life 
of his father, preserved only in an Italian trans- 
lation (published at Venice, 1571; Milan, 1614; and 
London, 1867 ). In 1578 the last legitimate descen- 
dant of Columbus in the male line died. 

It is doubtful if any of the poi traits of Columbus 
are authentia Las Casas says : * He had a figure 
that was above medium height, a countenance long 
and imposing, an aquiline nose, clear blue eyes, a 
light complexion tinged with red, beard and hair 
bmnde in youth, hut early turned to white.’ 

The best lives in English are those of Trying (1831), 
St John (1850), Crompton (1859), Helps (1868), Winsor 
( 1890 ), Elton ( 1892 ), Sir Clements Markham ( 1892 ). See 
also The Narrative and Critical History of America, 
edited by Winsor, vol. ii. ; Harrisse, Colonib (Paris, 
1^4); Taraldo, Onstoforo Colombo (1887); The Select 
Letters of Columbus, edited by Major (2d ed. London, 
1870) ; the JowmaH of his first voyage, ed. in English by 
Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 1893); Stevens’s Columbus’s 
Booh of Privileges (1894) ; the monumental Spanish work 
by Asensio (1891), and Filson Young, Oiriatopher 
Columbus (1906). Thacker's Life (1903-6) is not 
fiawless. Samuel Kettell translated the JoitmoZ of the 
first voyage as PersonaZ Narratives (Boston, 1827 >; it 
was reprinted as Christopher CdVu/mhus : the J oumoiiL of 
his First Voyage to America (1925). 

Columella, L. Junius Moderatus, the most 
learned of Boman writers on practical agriculture, 
was hoin at Gades, in Spain, and flourished in the 
earlier part of the first century of the Christian 
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era. For some time he resided in Syria, but 
lived chiefly at Rome, and died most mobably at | 
Tarentum. His great work, Be Be Bmtica, in 
12 books — ^the tenth upon gardening, written in 

dactylic hexameters 
— is addressed to one 
Publius Silvinus, 
and treats of arable 
and pasture lands, 
culture of vines, 
olives, &c., care of 
domestic animals, 
&c. , respective duties 
of masters and ser- 
vants, &c. A sup- 
plementary treatise 
relates to trees. 
This ancient ‘Book 
of the Farm * is 
written in good 
Latin, and the infor- 
mation is copious, 
though not precise, 
and in some points 
of questionable 
accuracy. Editions 
are by Schneider in 
Script Eei Bust 
( 17^), and Postgate 
in Corpus Poeticum 
Latinum ( 1904). 

€olamil 9 a round 
pillar, usually pro- 
vided with a base and 
capital, employed 
in architecture for the support of an Entablature 
(q.v.) or other superstructure. Fig. 1 shows in 
detail the names or the different parts of a column. 
Columns are doubtless derived from the primitive 
use of stems of trees in a similar position. Thus 
the early Egyptian columns are evident imitations 
of bundles of reeds bound together, or of the stems 
of palm-trees (figs. 2 and 3). A flat stone laid 
beneath to prevent the 
column from sinking, and 
another on the top to 
receive the lintel, would 
naturally suggest the base 
and capital. In the Classic 
‘ orders ’ the column played 
an important part, the 
proportions of all the 
different members being 
regulated by the diameter 
of the column. In Greek 
Doric the height of the 
column varied from 5 to 
8 diameters, and the other 
orders from 8 to 10 dia- 
meters. Columns invari- 
ably taper from base to 
cap, with a slight swelling 
in the centre called the entasis, and they were fre- 
quently carved with flutings or channels (see Flxjt- 
iNa). The most conspicuous distinction was the 
capital. The characteristics of the three Grecian 
orders, with the plain Doric capital, the Ionic 
volutes, the Corinthian leafage, will be seen from 
the accompanying cuts (figs. 4, 5, 6), and will be 
further dealt with in Greek j^chitecture ; the 
Tuscan column is also shown in fig. 1. The com- 
posite column retained the general proportions of 
the Ionic, with the Corinthian capitsa. For a 
Byzantine capital, see Byzantine Architecture, 
In Gothic, columns are also much used, but their 
variety is infinite, and not regulated by any fixed 
proportions like Classic columns. The articles 
6n the various stales of architecture show many 




Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


forms of columns. A single column was some- 
times erected to commemorate some lemarkable 



event or great personage, such as Trajan’s Column 
m Rome. 

Ooluiun is a military formation adopted for 
convenience of movement. Any body of tioops 
in line, forming itself into a naiTower front, is said 
to form column. Thus a company, which has four 
platoons, can form a column with a front of one 
platoon, the other three following in rear. A bat- 
talion, of four companies, can foim a column with 
a front of one company, the other three following in 
rear. This would be called ‘ battalion in column,’ 
or ‘battalion in quarter column,’ according as the 
distance between companies was equal to the front 
of a company, or was only six paces. A biigade 
(four battalions) can form a column with a front of 
one battalion, the others following at full distance 
or quarter distance ; or with a front of half a bat- 
talion, when theie would be eight units in the 
column ; and so on. 

A cavalry squadron (see Cavalry) can foim a 
column with a front of one troop, the other three 
following ; a cavalry regiment, with a front of one 
squadron, the other two following, or with a front of 
one troop, when there would be twelve units in the 
column. A battery of horse or field artillery (see 
Battery ) can form a column with a front of two 
guns (a ‘section’), with the other two sections 
following. 

The usual march column, ‘column of route,’ is, 
for infantry, a column having a fiont of ‘fours’ 
— that is, four men abreast ; for cavalry, column of 
j sections — ^that is, four abreast ; for artilleiy, a fiont 
of one piece, followed by its ammunition wagon or 
wagons, these followed by the next gun and its 
wagons. Artillery also march, on a broad road or 
in the open, in ‘column of sub-sections,’ when a 
gun and wagon abreast form each unit. 

In the collision with the enemy, column is in 
modern days impossible, owing to the desti active 
power of modern weapons on compact bodies. But 
column remains the formation for the march, or for 
manoeuvre out of the enemy’s range or sight. 

British infantry always fought in line, while the 
European powers adhered to the attack in column 
until after the Crimean war (1854), and some even 
later. But the growing value of fire, and the com- 
parative lack of fire from a column, added to 
the column’s vulnerability, gradually banished the 
column from the field of fire. 

The word column is also used to name many of 
the trains that follow an army. Thus, brigades 
of artillery (see BRiaADE) are followed by an 
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ammunition column, divisions by a transport and 
supply column (see Commissariat). 

Colure* See Aemillary Sphere. 

Colvin, Sir Sidxey, was born at Norwood, 
18th June 1845. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where in 1865 he gained the 
chancellor’s medal for English verse, and graduat- 
ing in 1867 as third classic, became a fellow of his 
college in 1869. He was elected Slade professor 
of Fine Art in the univei-sity of Cambridge in 1873, 
and director of the Fitzwilliam Museum in 1876, 
and was keeper of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings in the Biitish Museum { 1884-1912 ). His 
numeious contributions to periodicals, marked by 
accurate scholarship and poetic feeling, include 
‘Albert Diirer, his Teachers, his Rivals, and his 
Scholars’ [Portfolio^ 1877) ; and his separate works 
are Notes on the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
and Old Water -‘Colour Society (1869) ; A Word for 
Germany by an English Republican (1870); Chil~ 
dren in Italian and English Design (1872) ; Draw- 
ings by Flaxman (1876); Landor (1881); two 
books on Keats (1886 and 1917); A Florentine 
Picture-Chronicle (1898); Early Engraving and 
Engravers in England ( 1906 ) ; and Memories and 
Notes (1921). He edited Selections from Landor 
{ 1 884), Keats ( 1915 ). As R. L. Stevenson’s literary 
executor, he superintended the Edinburgh edition 
of his works (1894 et seq.)^ and edited his Samoan 
Letters (1895) and Letters (1899 and 1911). 

Colza. See Rape. 

Coma, a state of more or less profound insensi- 
bility allied to sleep. In coma the patient lies on his 
back, and is either simply insensible to external 
impressions, or has a confused and dull perception 
of them, with restlessness and low Delirium (q.v.). 
The former kind of coma occurs in apoplexy and 
epilepsy, and also in many other organic diseases of 
the brain and its membranes, of which, indeed, it 
may be said to be the natural termination. It is 
also seen in narcotic poisoning, and most charac- 
teristically in poisoning by Opium (q.v.). In the 
most fatal forms, the breathing is very slow and 
noisy (snoring or stertorous), accompanied with 
puffing of the cheeks ; the pulse is at first strong 
and regular, afterwards feeble ; there is often 
lividity ; and the pupils are either contracted or 
excessively dilated, but in either case immovable, 
and totally insensible to light. In the second 
variety of coma, there is perpetual restless delirium, 
without enough of sensibility to lead to spon- 
taneous and regular voluntary movements; the 
patient mutters slightly, and grasps feebly and 
without purpose at any object in nis way ; the 
pupils are commonly contracted, and the tongue 
IS apt to be dry and brown. This kind of coma is 
mainly seen in many fevers, and forms one of the 
modes of their fatal termination. The treatment of 
coma is that of the disease or accident leading to it. 
Where there is a reasonable chance of recovery, 
the patient must be roused to consciousness as 
much as possible, , either by frequent movements 
cr strong impiessions on the skin, so as to main- 
tain the respiration (see Opiitm). Blistering of 
the head is also sometimes resorted to with good 
-effect. 

Comac'cUo, a walled town^ of Italy, 30 miles 
ESE. of Ferrara, on an island in the east of the 
Valli di Comacchio, a shallow lagoon, about 90 
miles in circumference, shut out from the Adriatic 
'by a belt of land, 3 miles wide. It is a bishop’s 
see, and has several fine churches. There are large 
'Salt-works and extensive fisheries, the fry of the 
eel and mullet being admitted to the lagoon in 
spring by canals opening to the sea, and exit after 
the fish are grown being prevented by nets and 
other contrivances, which are referred to both by 


Tasso and Ariosto. The tiade is in pickled eels and 
sardines, fruits, and wine. Pop. 10,000. 

€oinailcheS 9 a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to the Shoshone family, and roaming for 
the most part over the prairie-lands of Texas and 
Mexico. Splendid horsemen, warlike, and fond of 
plunder, they have until very recently been trouble- 
some neighbours ; but they are now among the 
most tractable and prc^ressive of the Indians called 
‘blanket Indians.’ Honesty, truthfulness, self- 
respect, and regard for chastity are marked char- 
acters of this tribe. They are to some extent 
addicted to intoxication, which they procure by 
means^ of a species of cactus which has narcotic 
qualities. Their numbers were estimated at 12,000 
in 1847 ; now they are about 1000. 

Comat'ula* See Crixoidea. 

Comaya'^lia^ a city of Hondmas, Central 
America, is situated in a fertile valley, 1935 feet 
above the sea, on the Rio Humuya, 190 miles E. of 
Guatemala. Founded in 1540, it has a handsome 
cathedral and a law school, and before 1880 was 
capital of the state. Pop. about 10,000. 

Comb (O.E. camS). This well-known toothed 
implement has been used in every age and by all 
peoples for dressing and keeping clean the hair. 
Combs are also used for fastening the hair when 
dressed, and as head ornaments. In early times the 
bodkin {acu$\ equivalent to the modem hair-pin, 
was employed for the latter purpose, but in medieval 
times elaborately ornamented combs, sometimes of 
precious metal, were used for ornamental hair 
fastening. An allusion to this practice we have 
in the ancient Scottish ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens: 

O lang, lang may their ladyes sit, 

Wi’ their gowd kames in their hair. 

Fig. 1 represents an ancient Irish long rack comb 
in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 



Fig.l. 


Fig. 2 is an example of an ancient Scottish 
double-edged comb of bone from the Broch of 



Burrian, Orkney, drawn to half the size of the 

^OTibs of ivory or of boxwood have been fre- 
quently found in early Christian tombs, it being a 
Sommon practice of antiquity to inclose in the 
sepulchre objects, e^eciaily those of the toilet, 
that had been used_ by the deceased. For a late 
instance, see the article on St Cuthbebt. Combs 
also figure commonly in inventories of articles be- 
longing to the medieval churches, and, being 
made use of by the priests prior to service, that 
they might approach the altar with the more 
decency, these instruments became in some sort 
sanctified by their employment. 

Combs are made of horn, tortoiseshell, ivory, 
wood, bone, metal, india-rubber, and of a com- 
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position called xylonite (see Celluloid). In 
dealing with horn, which is the principal comb- 
making material, the horns are cut into rect- 
angular pieces in a manner 'which involves the 
least possible loss. These segments are damped 
and heated till they become soft, when they are 
opened out and pressed quite flat. The plates 
are next squared, smoothed, and trimmed pre- 
paratory to the tooth-cutting, which formerly 
was done with a stadda^ or double saw, ha'ring 
two blades of steel set parallel to each other, 
■with a space between them equal to the thickness 
of the intended tooth. Tooth-cutting is now’ done 
by small circular saws to which the plates are 
automatically applied, the horn moving the space 
of a tooth after each cut. In this way 70 or 80 
teeth may be cut in an inch of ivo:^ for fine-toothed 
combs. The teeth are then thinned, smoothed, 
and finished by means of thin wedge-shaped files. 
Saw-cutting is the only pi’ocess available for bone, 
ivory, and w^ooden combs, and it is used for the 
finer kinds of horn combs also. 

A great economy of material and time, however, 
is effected by making horn and tortoiseshell combs 
by the method of ‘ twinning’ or parting. By saw- 
cutting, the material corresponding to the spaces 
between the teeth is of course 'wasted; by the 
process of parting, this is made available to form 



the teeth of a second comb. The annexed figure 
will show how this may be effected. The pre- 
pared horny plate is cut through by means of a 
stamping-cutter, consisting of two thin chisels in- 
clined to each other, as ac and hd, which represent 
their edges ; between these, and connecting the 
ends, c, c?, is a small cross-chisel. When this 
compound cutter descends "with sufficient force 
upon the plate, it 'will cut one of the teeth 
shown in file figure. By simple machinery, the 
table carrying the plate is made to advance a dis- 
tance equal to the thickness of one tooth wliile the 
cutter is rising, and thus the successive cuts are 
made as represented. A slight pull is now sufficient 
to part the plate into two combs, the teeth of which 
only require filing and finishing. 

India-rubber combs, now so extensively used, are 
manufactured by pressing the caoutchouc to the 
required form m moulds, and ‘vulcanising’ or 
combining it 'with sulphur afterwards. Xylonite 
combs are similarly made by moulding ; but comb 
teeth of these materials are not so strong and 
elastic as those of horn and ivory. 

€omll 9 a crest of skin, usually brightly coloured, 
found on the crown of the head in many birds, 
especially in the males. Like the analogous 
wattles, combs probably owe the perfecting of 
their development to Sexual Selection (q.v.). 

CombacoillUll {K%mhhcLkonam\ one of the 
oldest and most sacred cities of India, in the centre 
of the fertile Kaveri delta, 193 miles NE. of Madras, 
with Hindu temples, a famous gopiiram or gate 
pyramid, and a government college. Pop. 65,000. 

Combat) Teial by. See Battle. 

t^mbatantS) soldiers whose duty it is to fight 
both in attack and defence, are either cavahy, 
artulery, engineers, or infantiy. Non-combatants, 
on the other hand, perform administrative duties, 
and fight only in seJx^defence, though soldiers and 


armed, as in the commissariat, transport, ordnance 
store, medical, pay, and veteiinaiy departments. 
See Feancs-tieeurs. 

In the navy, all seamen are combatants, hut 
engineers, doctors, paymasters, and chaplains are 
non-combatants. 

CombC) Andrew, M.D., physician and physi- 
ologist, was horn in Edinburgh, October 27, 1797. 
He studied medicine there and at Pans, and in 
1823 commenced to practise in his native city. In 
1836 he received the appointment of physician to* 
the king of the Belgians, hut his health failing, 
he returned to Scotland, wlieie in 1838 he became 
one of the physicians to Queen Victoria. Mild, 
benevolent, and 'wise, Andrew Combe obtained 
the esteem and admiration of all who could 
appreciate purity and excellence of character. 
By patient adherence to physiological principles- 
in the treatment of a delicate constitution, he 
combated a serious pulmonary disease for nearly 
thirty years at home and abroad. His death was- 
probably hastened by exposure to the poison- 
ous air of an emigrant ship, in 'svhich he made 
a voyage to America: he wrote to the Times on 
the urgent necessity of a law regulating the sani- 
taiy arrangements in emigrant vessels, and in 1849^ 
an act provided a remedy for the evil. He died 
at Gorgie, near Edinburgh, August 9, 1847. His 
principal 'works are: Observations on Mental De- 
rangement ( 1831 ), Principles of Physiology ( 1834 r 
15th ed. 1860), The Physiology of Digestion (1836; 
10th ed. I860), and Tlie Management of Infancy 
( 1840 ; 10th ed. 1870). See his Life by his brother, 
George Combe (1850). 

Combe) Geoege, phrenologist and moral philo- 
sopher, the son of a brewer, was born October 21,. 
1788, in Edinburgh. He became a Writer to the* 
Signet in 1812, and continued to practise until 
1837, when he resolved to devote himself to^ 
popiilarising his views on phrenology and educa- 
tion. As early as 1816, he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Spurzheim, and become a convert 
to his system of phrenology. The result was his* 
Essays on Phrenology (1819), and his Elements of 
Phrenology (1824), which reached a ninth edition 
in 1862. But his most important production is 
The Constitution of Man (1828; 9th ed. 1879), in 
which he endeavours to demonstrate the essential 
hai-mony of the nature of man with the surround- 
ing world, and the necessity of studying the* 
laws of nature. Combe’s doctrines were violently 
opposed, being considered by many as inimical 
to revealed religion. He numbered amongst his 
friends Cobden, Kobert Chambers, and Miss 
Evans (George Eliot). Combe contributed largely 
to the Phrenological Journal (20 vols. 1824-47) 
and to Chamberds Journal and the Scotsman, He 
travelled and lectured in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and America, and published Notes on 
the United States (1841). He died 14th August 
1858. Combe married, in 1833, Cecilia (179^ 
1868), daughter of the celebrated Mrs Siddons. 
Besides the works mentioned, he 'wrote Lectures 
on Popular Education (1833), Moral Philosophy 
(1840), Principles of Criminal Legislation (1854), 
Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture 
(1855), The Currency Question (1856), The Rela- 
tion between Science and Religion (1857). His- 
writings roused popular interest in the science of 
healthy living, but the phrenological works are 
obsolete. Combe’s ideas on popular education were 
put into ' experimental shape in a secular school 
which he founded in Edinburgh in 1848, where 
the sciences were taught, induding physiology 
and phrenology ; hut it was too much m advance 
of its time, and after a few years had to be aban^- 
doned. All his subjects, save phienology, are no'W 
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taught in evei-jr well-appointed school. A physi- 
ology lectureship was founded by the trustees of 
George and Andrew Combe. See the Life by C. 
Gibbon ( 1878 ); and Combe's views and articles on 
Education, collected by Jolly (1879). 

€oiiibe9 William, author of Dr Syntax, was 
bom at Bristol in 1741, and educated at Eton and 
Oxford, which he quitted without a degree. ‘ God- 
son ' ( or natural son ) of a rich London aldemian, 
who died in 1762, leaving him £2150, he led for 
some years the life of an adventurer, now keeping 
A princely style at the fashionable watering-places, 
anon a cook at Douai, and a common soldier. The 
last foi-ty-three years of his life were passed mostly 
within the ‘rules’ of the King’s Bench debtors’ 
prison ; but he died at Lambeth, 19th June 1823. 
In the Dictionary of National Biography (vol. xi., 
1887 ) Professor Tout enumerates eighty-six works 
by Combe, published between 1774 and 1824; of 
these, the Three Tours of Dr Syntax (1812-21) 
alone are remembered, and even they owe much 
to Rowlandson’s illustrations. 

Combermerej Viscount (Stapleton Staple- 
ton-Cotton), a British field-marshal, son of Sir 
Robert Salusbury Cotton, Bart., of Combermere 
Abbey, Cheshire, was born in 1772 at Llewenny 
Hall, Denbighshire. Educated at Westminster 
School, he entered the army in 1790, and in 1794 
was made lieutenant-colonel of a new regiment of 
light dragoons, with whom he served in India for 
several years. In 1808 he proceeded, with the rank 
of major-general, to the Peninsula; in 1809 he 
succeeded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 he was 
appointed to the command of the whole allied 
cavalry. He was present at the battles of Tala- 
vera, Llerena, Salamanca, the Pyrenees, Oithez, 
and Toulouse, and was raised to the peerage in 
1814 as Baron Combermere; although not at 
Waterloo, he had the command of the cavalry 
of the army of occupation in France. He was 
commander of the forces in the West Indies, 
1817-20; commander-in-chief in Ireland, 1822-25; 
and commander of the forces in India, 1825-30, 
where he captured Bhartpur. Raised to the rank 
of viscount in 1827, he succeeded Wellington as 
Constable of the Tower in 1852, and was made a 
iield-marshal in 1855. He died February 21, 1865. 
See his Correspondence (2 vols. 1866). 

Coiabination* A combination to commit a 
crime is, in English law, an indictable Conspiracy 
(q.v.). Combination, indeed, is the gist of the 
offence of conspiracy. Unless two or more persons 
are found to have combined there can be no con- 
viction for conspiracy. Combinations of workmen 
to laise the rate of wages were formerly unlawful ; 
but the law has been altered in this respect by 
recent legislation, in particular by the Trade 
Union Act, 1876, the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, and the Trade Disputes Act, 
1906. See Conspiracy; Trade-unions ; Associa- 
tions, Trusts, and Cartels. — See also Atomic 
Theory, Chemistry, Permutations. 

Combing. See Cotton, Wool, Spinning. 

Combining Weights. See Atomic Theory. 

Combretacese^ a tropical order of Myrtiflorse, 
including about 240 species of trees and slirubs, 
mostly astringent. 

Combustion is the term commonly applied to 
those chemical processes which are accompanied 
in a marked degree by the production of heat 
and light. The most familiar of such processes 
are those in which oxygen of the atmosphere com- 
bines chemically with the constituents of what are 
ordinarily spoken of as combustible substances, 
such as wood, coal, fats, oils, &c. Chemical com- 
bination is, as a rule, accompanied by the evolution 


of heat and frequently of light ( see Chemistry ) ; 
but eveiy case of chemical combination is not called 
combustion, because in many cases the quantity of 
heat evolved is inconsiderable. 

When we speak of the combustion of, for 
instance, coal or wood, we mean the chemical 
process which consists, in general terms, in the 
combination of the oxygen of the air with the 
carbon and hydrogen which constitute the greater 
part of the combustible portion of either of these 
substances, and in the production of carbonic acid 
and water. Many instances are known to chemists 
in which the oxygen required for a combustion is 
not derived directly from the atmosphere, but from 
some oxidising (or oxygen-yielding) agent, and 
frequently the place of the oxygen may be alto- 
gether taken by some othei element, as, for instance, 
when metals, such as antimony in powder, bum in 
chlorine. 

The combustion of eveiy combustible substance 
is accompanied by the evolution of a quite definite 
quantity of heat, which is invariable for each 
substance, whether the combustion takes place 
rapidly or slowly. A piece of phosphorus, for 
instance, as is well known, glows in the dark. 
This is a process of very slow combustion, and is 
never accompanied by much rise of temperature. 
When moderately heated in air, a piece of phos- 
phorus bursts into flame, and the combustion is 
rapid and is accompanied by a considerable rise of 
temperature ; whilst if the phosphorus be burned 
in pure oxygen, the combustion is an extremely 
brilliant spectacle, and a high temperature is 
attained. In each case the actual quantity of 
heat given out is identical for the same weight of 
phosphorus, but the time occupied by the combus- 
tion varies, and consequently the temperature at 
any given instant must also vary. 

The quantities of heat given out by the combus- 
tion of the same weights of different substances 
vary gieatly. The measurement of quantities of 
heat produced by combustion and in other ways is 
called calorimetry (see Heat). 

The name combustion is applied to a particular 
process in the Analysis (q.v.) of oiganic com- 
pounds. See also Spontaneous Combustion. 
Com^die Fran^aise. See Thi 61 tre Fran- 

9AIS. 

Comedo. See Acne. 

Comedy. See Drama. 

Comenius, John Amos (properly Komenski), 
a distinguished educational reformer of the 17th 
century, was born 28th March 1592, in Moravia, 
either at Cornua or at Nivnitz. His parents be- 
longed to the Moravian Brethren. He studied at 
Herbom (1612), and then at Heidelberg, became 
rector of the Moravian school of Prerau (1614-16), 
and minister at Fulnek, but lost all his property and 
library in 1621, when that town was taken by the 
Imperialists. He became a wanderer, and settled at 
Lissa, Poland. Here he worked out his new theory 
and method of education, wrote his Didactica Magna, 
and was chosen bishop of the Moravian Bretnren 
in 1632. In 1631 he published his Janua Lin- 
miarum Beserata, which was translated into many 
European, and even into some oriental languages. 
There is a trilingual edition, with woodcuts, in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. In this work he 
points out a method of learning languages new at 
that time, which has been called the intuitive or 
perceptive system, in which the pupils were taught 
by a series of lessons on subjects easily understood 
or appreciable by the senses — such as natural his- 
tory, the sciences, different trades and professions, 
&c. The VestiJmlum, an introduction to the same, 
appeared in 1633. Comenius also published about 
the same time the Batio DiscipXinm Ordinisquo 
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EcclesicB %n Umtate Fmtrum Bohemorum (1632; 
republished 1702); and his Bansophice Prodromus 
(1639), an attempt at a complete statement of the 
circle of Imowledge. In 1641 Comenius was invited to 
England by parliament, through the philanthropist 
Hartlieb, to assist in reforming the system of public 
instruction ; but as the breaking out of the Civil 
War prevented the execution of this design, he went 
to Sweden (1642). There he was patronised by 
Oxenstjerna, who gave him a commission to diaw 
up a plan for the organisation of schools in Sweden ; 
and this he completed at Elbing, four years after- 
wards. He also put to press (1643) a treatise on 
Pansophia. He returned to his Polish home at 
Lissa m 1648, and elaborated his work there. He 
next went (1650) to Sd,ros-Patak, Hungary, for a 
similar purpose. Here he composed his celebrated 
Orhis smsyxdiwm PictuSt The Visible World 
(Nuiem. 1658), the first picture-book for children, 
which has been often reprinted and imitated. ! 
Pinally, he settled in Amsterdam, where he pub- 
lished several other works. He died at Naarden i 
on the 15th November 1671. Bacon’s specula- : 
tions appear to have stirred the imagination of | 
Comenius to the conception of universal and sys- j 
tematised learning, to which he gave the name 
of Pansophia or Encyclopaedia. His educational 
and pansophic works were published at Amster- 
dam (4 vols. 1657), and dedicated to that city in 
recognition of his hospitable treatment there. In 
education he was a realist ; he was also fervently 
evangelical, and his whole system was intended to 
lead up to knowledge, vu'tue, and piety. Late in 
life a mystical tendency was apparent in his works. 
Whatever may be thought of his educational system, 
he first fully developed method, made important 
reforms in the teaching of lan^ages, and intro- 
duced into schools the study of Nature. 

See Laurie’s Ccmenim, his Life and Work (1881), a 
German Life by Kvacsala (1892), Keatinge’s translaHon 
of The Great DtdacUc (1896), and Monroe’s Comemttii 
and the Beginnings of Eaucational Befoi'm (1900). 

Comet. The word comet is derived from the 
Greek ‘ hair,’ a title which had its origin in 

the hairy appearance often exhibited by the haze 
or luminous vapour, the presence of which is at first 
sight the most striking characteristic of the celestial 
bodies called by the name. The general features of 
a comet are a definite point or nucleus, a nebulous 
light surrounding the nucleus, and a luminous train 
preceding or following the nucleus. When first dis- 
covered a comet is usually a hazy, nebulous object 
without tail. As it approaches the sun it brightens, 
the nucleus becomes more drstinct, and a tail is seen 
in a direction away from the sun, as if gaseous matter 
were repelled from the head by some force from the 
sun. Anciently, when the train preceded the nucleus 
— as is the case when a comet is receding from the 
sun — it was called the beard, being only termed the 
tail when seen following the nucleus as the sun is 
approached. This distinction has disappeared from 
all modern astronomical works, and the name tail 
is given to the appendage, whatever its apparent 
position. A tail is not, however, always present 

Like the planets, comets move under the influ- 
ence of the sun’s gravitation. They differ from 
planets in their physical appearance, and also in 
the character of the oi'bits they describe. The 
planets describe elliptic orbits of small eccentricity — 
ua of nearly circular form ; but cometaiy orbits are 
exiaremely elongated, and in the neighbourhood of 
the sun are hardly distinguishable from parabolas. 
Let » be the point of perihelion passage of a 
c^et^ and let the direction of its motion be in the 
direcHon indicated by its arrow. There is a certain 
velocity of at this point which would give 

the orbit the form of a parabola, pc^, the direction 
of motion always tending to parallelism with the 


straight line ^S. Any velocity less than this would 
cause it to describe a closed curve, paV; any 
gi eater velocity would cause it to describe a 
hyperbola pa^, in which case it would approximate 
to the direction of a straight line CD, and would 
never return. This would be the case if there were 
no disturbing force to interfere with the sun’s at- 
traction ; and, conversely, comets appioaching the 



sun along the various paths above described would 
pass the perihelion with the various velocities above 
indicated. But the atti action of an extianeous 
body of sufficient magnitude interfering with the 
attraction of the sun might change the orbit from 
the ellipse to the hyperbola, and vice versd. As the 
parabola is the limiting form between the ellipse 
and hyperbola, just as the ciicle is the limiting form 
of an ellipse with no eccentricity, a parabola is 
only an approximation to a comet’s orbit, as a 
circle is to that of a planet. 

The comets which are periodic — i.e. those which 
describe ellipses, and theiefoie periodically appioach 
the sun, and thus become visible from the earth — 
may be divided into three classes : ( 1 ) those of short 
period ; ( 2) those of period about seventy-five yeais \ 
(3) those of long peiiod. In the first class, with 
their peiiods in years, aie Encke, 3*3; Tern- 
pel 11, 5T; Swift, 5*5; Winnecke, 5*5; Brorsen, 5*6; 
Tempel I, 6*0 ; Finlay, 6*5 ; Perrine, 6*5 ; D’Ariest, 
6*6 ; Wolf, 6*8 ; Holmes, 6*9 ; Brooks II, 7*1 ; Faye, 
7*4 ; Tuttle, 13*7. To these may probably be added 
twelve or thirteen more, recently discovered, which 
have only been seen once, but whose orbits have 
been calculated and found to be only model ately 
elongated ellipses. The greatest distance fi*om the 
sun these comets reach is near the orbit of Jupiter 
(with the exception of Tuttle’s, which reaches to 
Saturn), and it is supposed that the attraction of 
this planet has bi’ought comets which have passed 
near it into this ‘family’ of mbits. The comets 
whose periods approach seventy -five yeais include 
the famous comet of Halley, 76*8 ; Westphal, 67*8 ; 
Pons, 70*7 ; Di Vico, 73*2; Gibers, 74*0; and Broisen, 
75*0. Only two of these comets, besides Halley’s, 
have been seen at two returns as yet. Their 
greatest distances from the sun extend beyond the 
orbit of the planet Neptune. The orbits of comets 
of longer period are somewhat uncertain; it has 
been maintained by M. Flammarion and Professor 
Forbes that some of these belong to a family of 
a hitherto undiscovered trans-N^tunian planet. 
The periods calculated for some oi the long-peiiod 
comets are many thousands of years ; but as the 
long ellipses are hardly distinguisliable from para- 
bolas in the parts of the orbit near the sun, where 
alone the comets are visible to us, not much reliance 
can be placed on these figures. Chambers’s Storg 
of the Comets ( 1909 ) states that thirty comets are 
known to be periodical, and have been seen at 
more than one apparition ; that 341 have been 
calculated to have elliptic orbits not yet verified, 
or parabolic orbits, and thirteen hyperbolic orbits. 
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The very small number of hyperbolic orbits shows 
that comets rarely have sufficient velocity to carry 
them light away from the solar system in opposi- 
tion to the sun’s attraction, and thus comets are 
pi'obably permanent membei-s of the solar system. 
Another argument in support of this is, that 
though the sun is moving through space with a 
velocity of 20 kilometres per second, comets do not 
appioach the sun more frequently from the direc- 
tion towaids which the sun is tiavelling than from 
any other direction. Thus comets are probably nob 
hollies which the sun picks up in its journey through 
interstellar space, but are outlying members of the 
solar system which accompany it. 

The discovery that comets are celestial bodies, 
extraneous to our atmosphere, is due to Tycho 
Brahe, who measured the parallax of the comet of 
1557. Newton demonstrated that, like the planets, 
their movements aie determined by the gravitation 
of the sun ; and Halley, by determining the para- 
bolic elements of a number of comets from the 
recorded observations, identified the comet of 
1682 with one which had been observed in 1607 
by Kepler, and also with a comet observed in 1531 
by Apian at Ingoldstadt, and thus confidently pre- 
dictea its return at the end of 1758 or beginning 
of 1759. The parabolic elements are elements of 
a parabola nearly coincident with the elongated 
elliptic orbit of the comet. They are: (1) The 
inclination. (2) The longitude of the node. These 
two determine the plane of the orbit. (3) The 
longitude of the perihelion, or point of nearest 
approach to the sun. (4) The perihelion distance, 
or nearness of approach to the sun. (5) The time 
of perihelion passage- 

To determine these parabolic elements three 
observations of the comet aie sufficient. A simple 
method due to Olbers enables the elements of 
conietary orbits to be quickly calculated ; and by a 
table of such elements deduced fiom the recorded 
obseivations, it is possible at once to ascertain 
whether any newly ooserved comet is identical with 
any that have been previously observed. To pre- 
dict, however, with accuracy the time of the return 
of a comet, a much more elaborate calculation 
must be made of the orbit, taking into account the 
perturbations of the planets to whose influence it is 
subject. This difficult problem was solved in the 
case of Halley’s cornet by the work of Clairaut, 
who announced in November 1758, just as astro- 
nomers began to look out for the return of the 
comet, that it would take 618 days more to return 
to the perihelion than in the preceding revolution. 
The perihelion passage was fixed about the middle 
of April 1759 ; out Clairaut distinctly forewarned 
the world that, being pressed for time, he had 
neglected small terms, which collectively might 
amount to about a month in the seventy-six years. 
The comet passed the perihelion on the 12th March 
1759, exactly a month before the time announced, 
but within the assigned limits of divergence from 
that date. For the next perihelion passage, the 
different calculations executed by MM. Damoiseau, 
Kosenberger, Lehmann, and De Pont6coulant fixed 
respectively the 4th, the 26th, the 11th, and the 
13th November 1835. Subsequently observations 
indicated the 16th — ^that is to say, a deviation of 
only three days from what turned out the most 
accurate calculation, and a deviation of twelve days 
from the most remote. The return of the comet 
to perihelion on 17th April 1910 was predicted by 
Messrs Cowell and Crommelin with an en-or of only 
three days. The early history of this comet is 
interesting, as calculation shows that it is identical 
with comets of wliich records are preserved. In 
particular, it appeared in 1066 before the battle of 
Hastings, and a representation of it is given on the 
Bayeux tapestiy. The comet’s course has been 


traced back by Messrs Cowell and Crommelin, and 
Halley’s comet is identified with one stated in 
Chinese records to have been seen in 87 B.C., and 
possibly with a still earlier one in 240 B.C. 

Encke^s comet, which has the shortest period of 
any comet as yet discovered, has been observed at 
no less than thirty-one apparitions. Its motion has 
been carefully studied, and a small acceleration 
in its periodic times has been taken to indicate 
the existence of a resisting medium in space. 
Backlund has shown that the acceleration is by no 
means regular, and therefore may be due to some 
other cause than a resisting medium in space. 

BieWs comet has had a remarkable history 
which throws light on the structure of comets. It 
was discovered in 1826, and found to have a period 
of approximately 6*5 years. In 1846 it was seen to 
split into two parts, which kept at a distance of 
about 200,000 miles. In 1852 the two parts were 
at a distance of 2,000,000 miles. The comet was 
not seen in 1859 or 1865, but in 1872 its place was 
taken by a shower of meteors, which moved in 
the same orbit, radiating from a point in Andro- 
meda. In 1867 it was shown by the researches of 
Leverrier and Oppolzer that Tempel’s comet of 
1865 moves in the same orbit as the November 
meteors. Schiaparelli showed that the Perseid 
meteors which are seen in August have an orbit 
identical with that of Tuttle’s comet of 1862. We 
are thus led to regard a comet as made up of a 
loose collection of meteorites, gathered possibly 
round a larger central nucleus. When the comet 
approaches the sun, heat and other radiative 
influences tend to disintegrate the mass and to 
drive off gaseous constituents which form the tail. 
Confirmation of this is found in the fact that several 
comets are known to follow in the same track. 
The most remarkable case is that of the three 
blight comets of 1843, 1880, and 1882, and the 
fainter comet of 1887. These all move along in 
the same orbit, an ellipse which approaches^ to 
within 300,000 miles of the sun at its nearest point. 
Another instance is the third comet of 1881, which 
moves in the same track as that of 1807. 

Comets are of great volume but small mass. The 
head is often 100,000 miles in diameter. Neverthe- 
less, no disturbance in the movement of any of the 
planets or satellites has been detected in conse- 
quence of proximity to a comet. Several have been 
near the earth and had their movements appreciably 
modified, but have made no sensible modification 
on the movement of the earth. Thus their masses 
ar*e small in comparison with that of the earth, 
though measured by other standards they may be 
very g^'eat. The most definite information on this 
point is obtained from Lexell’s comet, which in 1770 
enveloped the satellites of Jupiter, and remained 
near them for four months without producing any 
measurable effect on their movements. From this 
fact Laplace calculated that the mass of Lexell’s 
comet did not exceed of l>he 

earth. The same comet came to within 1,500,000 
mfles of the earth on 1st July 1770. If its mass 
had been equal to that of the earth, the year 
would have been lengthened by two hours forty- 
seven minutes. As it is certain that the year was 
not lengthened by so much as one second, it follows 
that the mass of the comet was less than xuvTnrth 
of that of the earth. 

In 1868 Huggins found that the spectrum of the 
nucleus of the comet of that year showed three 
bright bands coincident in position with three 

g iven by the spectrum of the blue base of a Bunsen 
ame, and variously interpreted as due to hydro- 
cai'bons, caibon, or carbon monoxide. These bands 
have since been found to be characteristic of 
comets, though there are several exceptions, such 
as Brorsen’s comet. There is in addition a faint 
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continuous spectrum, in which the dark Fraunhofer 
lines are occasionally seen, showing that part of 
rhe light is reflected sunlight. In the spectrum of 
the great comet of 1882, at its very near approach 
to the sun, Copeland and Lohse discovered a bright 
line due to sodium, and a number of other metallic 
lines, especially those due to iron. The sodium 
and iron lines have been seen in the spectra of 
other comets which have approached veiy near the 
sun. It may be inf ei red that the nucleus of a 
comet consists of a collection of solid and metallic 
bodies surrounded by gaseous hydrocarbons, and 
that near the sun paits of the solids are converted 
into luminous gas. 

The tails of comets frequently extend over many 
millions of miles. They are exceedingly tenuous, 
as is shown by the fact that stars 
shine through them with light not ap- 
reciably dimmed. They are foimed 
y the issue of gaseous matter from 
the nucleus in the direction of the 
sun. This matter is then repelled by 
some force from the sun, and driven 
backwards so that a tail or tails are 
produced on the side of the nucleus 
away from the sun. As the matter 
driven off shares the orbital motion of 
the comet round the sun, the tails are 
curved, as is shown in the illustrations 
of the comets of 1811 and 1858. From 
the examination of the tails of a laige 
number of comets, Bredechin, a Russian 
astronomer, divides them into three 
types: (1) long tails, showing very 
slight curvature j (2) plume-like tails, 
showing slight curvature; and (3) 
short tails, curving very rapidly. The 
curvature of the tail offers a means of comparing 
the repulsive force with solar gravity, and Brede- 
chin finds these to be (1) twelve times as great, 
(2 ) equal to, and (3) one-fifth of the sun’s gravita- 
tional attraction. He considers the tails to consist 
of (1) hydrogen, (2) hydrocarbons, and (3) iron. 
The repulsive force may be due to the pressure of 
light or be of electrical origin, but its essential 
characteristic is that its amount varies 
with the area of the surface exposed to 
it, and not to the mass of the particle. 

Spectra have been obtained of the tails of 
Daniel’s ( 1907) and of Morehouse’s ( 1908) 
comet. They are made up of bright lines 
and bands, and therefore show that the 
tails consist of incandescent gas. Spectia 
which appear to be identical with those 
of comets’ tails have been obtained by 
Professor Fowler by passing an electric 
discharge through vacuum tubes in which 
certain gaseous compounds of carbon are 
present at a pressure of rffiiivth of atmos- 
phere. One of the lines has been identified 
by Deslandres with the principal line in the kathode 
spectrum of nitrogen, and others by Fowler with 
the kathode spectrum of carbon monoxide. 

Since the middle of last century the number of 
comets discovered annually has averaged from 
four to five. Most of these are faint and only 
observable with a telescope. Every few years one 
is visible to the naked eye, as, for instance, the 
daylight comet seen in Januaiy 1910, and Brooks’ 
comet visible in the autumn of 1911. Comets of 
remarkable splendour are of still rarer occurrence. 
In the 19th century the comets of the years 1811, 
1843, 1858, 1861, 1874, and 1882 are the most 
notable. The comet of 1811 was brilliant for many 
weeks in the northern heavens, being specially 
oonspiesupus in autumn, when its tail stretched 25® 
in length and 6® in breadth at the widest part — 
indicating a tail 100 million miles long. Argelander 


calculated that its orhit is elliptic, but extends 
to a distance fourteen times as gi*eat as that of 
Neptune, or about 40,000 million miles. The period 
he assigned for its return is 3065 years. This 
comet enjoyed the undeserved credit of having 
contributed to the celebrated port- wine vintage of 
1811. The comet of 1843 appeared first in the 
southern hemisphere, and was extremely brilliant 
in March. Its tail stretched over an arc of 40® and 
had a width of 1®; the actual length was no less 
than 200 million miles. It made a very close ap- 
proach — ^less than 500,000 miles — to the sun. The 
comet of 1858, discovered by Donati at Florence on 
June 2, when it was very faint, was well placed 
for observation in September and October, when it 
displayed a long and beautifully curved tail and a 


Comet of 1811. 

very bright nucleus. Remarkable features 'were 
the changes which took place in tlie head and the 
succession of envelopes thrown off. The comet of 
1861 was discovered by Tebbutt in New Zealand 
on May 13. The comet passed its perihelion on 
June 11, and, travelling north, became visible in 
Great Biitain on June 29. Sir John Herschel held 
it to be brighter than the comets of 1811 and 1858. 


Donati’s Comet, 1858. 

The tail on June 30 was 30® in length, on July 2 
72®, and on July 4 80® and peifectly straight. It 
is probable that the earth passed thiough the tail 
on June 30. The comet of 1874 w as discovered by 
Coggia at Marseilles, and was fairly bright during 
the summer. It was very near the sun when 
brightest, and the full extent of the tail was only 
seen after the head had set. The series of envelopes 
tbu'own off from the head were singular featuies of 
this comet. The bright comet of 1882, conspicuous 
to the naked eye during September, passed between 
earth and sun. Finlay and Elkin at the Cape of 
Good Hope saw no trace of it while it was in tiont 
of the sun, but it became visible soon after it had 
crossed the disc, and was clearly seen throughout 
the whole of the next day. The sun was also 
observed during the transit of Halley’s comet across 
its disc in 1910, but nothing was seen. Hence it 
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appears that the nuclei of these comets did not 
contain any masses of more than thirty or forty 
miles in diameter. The comet of 1882 was followed 
for a considerable time telescopically, and its orbit 
well determined.' It agrees closely with that of 
the comet of 1843, and its period appears to be 
about 700 years. Though it passed very close to the 
sun, no retardation was detected, and therefoie even 
close to the sun there is no resisting medium of 
sufficient density to affect the motion of such a body. 

Comets are such striking phenomena that it is 
no wonder they have been regarded with amaze- 
ment and often with terror. References to their 
appearances are contained in Chinese, Egyptian, and 
Chaldean records. Catalogues of comets based on 
historical allusions were made by Hevelius in 1668, 
and also by Stanislaus Lubienitzki about the same 



Morehouse’s Comet, 29th September 1908 ; from a 
Greenwich photograph. 

date. A much more critical catalogue, published 
by Nicolas Struick in 1740, was superseded by the 
Cometographie of Pingrd in 1783; supplemented 
by Biot, especially from Chinese sources. Later 
cometary histoiies are very largely based on Pingr4. 
The number of comets recorded before the Christian 
era is about eighty. Each subsequent century, 
roughly speaking, twenty to foity have been seen, 
till we come to the 19th. When telescopes were 
used and systematic search made for comets the 
number observed was largely increased. In the 
19th century 335 comets were observed, and foity- 
nine in the first ten years of the 20th century. A 
list of the elements of the orbits of comets from 
the earliest times to 1893, as far as they have been 
computed, is given by Dr Galle. For further in- 
formation see The Story of the Comets^ by G. F. 
Chambers (1909). 

Comfrey {Symphytum)^ a common palseaictic 

f enus of Boraginacese, somewhat coarse perennial 
erbs, although occasionally to be seen in flower- 
borders. S. officinale (purple) and S. tuberosum 
(yellow) are frequent in shady and moist places. 
S. officinale was formerly much esteemed as a 
vulnerary. Its young leaves and its blanched 
■shoots are still occasionally used as boiled vege- 
tables. The Prickly Comfrey {S. asperiimum^ 


a native of Siberia, 6-10 feet in height, has been 
recommended for feeding cattle. The stamens 
are covered in this genus by five awl-shaped 
processes pushed in from the outside of the corolla, 
and meeting so as to form a false bottom 
impassable to ants, flies, and other small honey- 
thieves, but which can be thrust aside by the 
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humble-bees which alone fertilise the flower. 
Many bees, however (especially B. terrestris and 
one or two others ), prefer to bite a hole in the side 
of the corolla below this cover, and the flowers may 
thus be seen to be visited both in the legitimate 
and illegitimate way. See blie section on Fertilisa- 
tion in tlie article Flower. 

CoinineSy a town on the borders of Belgium 
and Fiance, 15 miles SW. of Courtrai by rail, 
divided by the Lys into two parts, of which that on 
the left (pop. 7000) belongs to Belgium ; the other, 
on the right (pop. 6000), to France. The town has 
some manufactures, and was the seat of the family 
of Comines. 


€ominLeS9 Philippe de, Sieur d’Argenton, a 
French statesman and historian, who was born 
ibout 1445 in the Castle of Comines be- 

longed to a family whose ancestors had been 
citizens of Ghent. He joined the court of Bur- 
gundy, and was sent by Charles the Bold on 
important missions to France, England, and Spain. 
Hi 1472 he forsook Charles and entered the service 
of Louis XI. of France. He was rewarded with 
the rich fief of Talmont, and became one of Louis’s 
most trusted advisers. On the accession of Charles 
VIII. he was deprived of Talmont,- and cast into 
prison for having incurred the displeasure of the 
regent, Anne of Beaujeu. He accompanied 
Charles VIII. on his Italian expedition, was pres- 
ent at the battle of Fomovo, and had an inter- 
view with Machiavelli in Florence.^ He held 
sundry places and pensions under Louis XII., and 
died in 1509. His Mimoires consist of seven 
books, six of which deal with the rrign of 
XI while the seventh treats of Charles Vill. s 
wars in Italy. They are the earliest example m 
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French literature of the history as distinguished 
from the chronicle. Unlike the chroniclers, 
Comines cares little for the mere spectacle of 
courtly and military life. His sympathies are 
with the king against the nobles; his interest is 
centred in statecraft; his reflections on men and 
aftairs are dispassionate, pregnant, and acute. 

His Lettres et N^cfotiatiom were published in 1867-68. 
De Mandrot’s edition of the JSPmoires (1903) is from a 
better MS. than that by Chantelauze (Paris, 1881). The 
English translation by Danett (1596) was re-edited by 
Whibley in 1897 ; and see Whibley’s study reprinted in 
his Literary Portraits (1901). 

ComrsO; a town of Sicily, 37 miles WSW. of 
Syracuse, with manufactures of soap and pottery. 
Cotton is laigely grown here. Pop. 22,000. 

Comitia were the legal or constitutional meet- 
ings of the Roman people, convened by a magistrate, 
usually for the purpose of putting a question to the 
vote. According to the constitution of the several 
gatherings, they were comitia cMriata^ comitia cen- 
turiata, or comitia trihuta respectively. See Rome. 

^ Comity; of Nations — ^more frequently men- 
tioned by its Latin equivalent, comitas gentium — 
is the international courtesy by which effect is 
given to the laws of one state within the territory 
and against the citizens of another state. ‘ In the 
silence of any positive rule,’ says Sto^, ‘affirming, 
or denying, or restraining the operation of foreign 
laws, courts of^ justice presume the tacit adoption 
of them by their own government, unless they are 
repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to its interests.’ 
See Story’s Conflict of Laws; and INTERNATIONAL 
Law. 

Comm^ in the mathematical study of sound, 
is a small interval, generally corresponding to the 
vibration-ratio 81 : 80, which occurs between the 
true pitches of two notes, which on the piano, 
organ, and other tempered instruments, are repre- 
sented by one only. See Temperament. 

Commandant is the ofiicer, of whatever rank, 
in command of a fortress or military post of any 
kind — e.g, a station on the lines of communication 
of an army. The title is also given to an officer 
commanding a larger body of troops than is proper 
to his rank, as captain-commandant, lieutenant- 
commandant, &c., and to the senior lieutenant- 
colonel of a volunteer battalion in the British 
araiy, where there are two or more on its establish- 
ment. There are also commandants to most mili- 
tary schools. 

Commaiid6r9 in the British navy, is an officer 
next under a captain in rank, and next above a 
lieutenant-commander, and serves either as second 
in command in a large ship, or in independent com- 
mand of a smaller vessel. In matters of etiquette 
he ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the army, but 
junior of that rank ; and he bears the title of cap- 
tain by courtesy. Retirement is optional at the 
age of forty-five, and compulsory at fifty, or after 
five years without employment. In the United 
States navy, commanders nave a rank next below 
that of captain, and next above that of a lieutenant- 
commander, and rank with lieutenant-colonels in 
the army. 

Coii(iiiiaiider-iii*cltief9 till 1904 the highest 
staff-appointment in the British army. On the 
death of the Duke of Wellington in 1852, this 
title, home by him for many years, was allowed 
to lapse, and the administration of the army was 
placed under a general on the staff who was styled 
the g^eral (or field-marshal, if of that rank) com- 
man^g in tkM. In 1887 the title of commander- 
m-chi^ was revived ; and in 1895 (on the resigna- 
faon of ^e Dtike of Cambridge) effect was given to 
the recxhnmendations of the Hartington Commis- 


sion, by a more peifect organisation of our national 
defences under one supreme authoiity — though nom- 
inally since 1855 the commander-in-chief had been 
strictly subordinate to the Secretary of State for 
War. His office, technically called the Horse 
Guards, was the military department of the War 
Office (q.v.).^ In 1904 the title was abolished, the 
Army Council taking supreme authority ( see Army ), 
with a new officer, the Inspector-general of the Forces, 
under it, besides the Chief of the General Staff, the 
Quaitermaster-general, and the Master-gen eial of 
the Ordnance. All promotions and militaiy appoint- 
ments were recommended by the commander-in- 
chief, those of great importance being supervised by 
the war minister, and, if necessaiy, discussed by the 
cabinet. He was responsible for recruiting opera- 
tions, the technical education of officers and men, 
and everything connected with the efficiency, dis- 
tribution, and mobilisation of the troops, together 
with the construction and armament of fortifica- 
tions ; and he exercised an inspectional control over 
the men under the immediate command of general 
officers. See Wolseley, Roberts. 

There is still a local commander-in-chief in India, 
under whom all the forces there are placed, and in 
many of the colonies the governor beais this title, 
which would also be given to the officer in command 
of any large army engaged in active operations. A 
naval commander-in-chief is the chief admiial at 
any port dr station. In the United States the 
president is ex officio the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, but many governors of states also 
bear the military title. By the old German con- 
stitution, the emperor was supreme commander-in- 
chief of army and navy. 

Coniinander of the Faithful, a title 
assumed in 622 by the Khalif Omar (see Khalif). 

Coiuuiander’s Islands. See Aleutian 
Islands. 

Couimandery, the district under a commowder, 
in connection with the Templars (q.v.), the Hos- 
pitallers (q.v.), and other religious ox*ders. 

Commandite, SociiiT]^ en, or Partnership 
IN, an expression used for at least two centuries 
in France, to express a partnership in which one may 
advance capital without taking part in the manage- 
ment of, or incurring further liability in connection 
with the business. The term ‘sleeping partner’ 
as used in this countiy till 1907 would have neaily 
expressed the same idea but for the attendant un- 
limited liability. The phrase is derived from the old 
meaning in the commercial nomenclature of France 
of the word commande: the authority given to 
one peraon to transact business for another. The 
working partner had a commande from him who 
merely advanced capital. See Company. 

Coiumedia, the Italian form of the word 
comedy, was in the middle ages applied to a 
narrative with a happy ending. Thus Dante’s 
great work, beginniim with hell and ending with 
paradise, was called Uommedia, This use, like the 
corresponding use of tragedy, probably after the 
example of Italy, was followed in English. David 
Lyndsay’s Tragedy of the Cardinal, for example, 
is a narrative poem; and Lydgate speaks of 
Chaucer’s comedies and tragedies.^ The Italian 
word, of course, means also comedy in the ordinary 
sense. The Commedia delV arte, whose origin has 
been sought in the Atellan forces (see AxELLANiE) 
was a dramatic form in which only the general 
plan was laid down, and the rest left to the im- 
provisation of the actors. It seems to have been 
brought into favour by Francesco Cherea, actor to 
Leo X., and was so called because performed by 
professional actom, members of a craft. For its 
stock characters, and those of the masked comedy, 
another popular form, see Pantomime ; also Har- 
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vigour, or when diiFerent kinds of polyps are 
similarly associated, and that is often, there may he 
distinct advantage to the weaker form, since with- 
out becoming a parasite it enjoys the privileges 
of a messmate. Or the advantage may take 
another form, when the associate is carried about 
by its beaier. Thus, Cirripedes are common upon 
whales, and have evidently an advantage both 
in security and continual freshness of feeding- 
ground over those which adhere to fixed objects. 
This grade might be distinguished as that of fixed 
external associates with the advantage on one 
side. (3) It is, however, evident that if a crab he 
covered with acoin-shells, or -polyps, or sponges, 
there is no longer a one-sided, but a mutual advan- 
tage. It is well for the sedentary growth to be 
carried about continually to new pastures ; but 
it is well also for the crab to be masked. Covered 
with a rich growth, either vegetable or animal, 
the crabs must appear all innocence, and like 
walking- woods of Birnam, can steal unnoticed upon 
their victims. A gasteropod may be similarly 
masked by polyps, and doubtless gives and reaps 
similar advantages. This grade may be described 


lequin. Punch, Scaramouch, &c. Comedy on 
the classical model was Commedia erudita, 
€ommelina'cese9 an ordei of petaloid mono- 
cotyledons, all herbaceous, chiefly neotropical, of 
which a few species are cultivated in herbaceous 
borders on account of the beauty of their flowers, 
notably spiderwort, or Tradescantia { Virginica, and 
other species), Gommelina ccelestis^ &c. Others 
are grown in hothouses, notably the peculiar Coch- 
Uostemma odoraUssima from Ecuador, in which the 
stamen filaments expand into large wings. 

Commemoratioiit or Enc.®nia, the great 
festival of the Oxford academic year, usually takes 

?lace on the third Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, 
t is of very ancient date, public exercises and 
recitations having been held from time immemorial 
in honour of the Act, or period when Masters 
of Arts and Doctors complete their degrees. The 
proceedings consist of a Latin oration in honour of 
founders and benefactors ; the presentation of the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. to strangers eminent in 
science, politics, &c. ; and the recitation of the 
Newdigate or English prize poem, the Latin prize 
poem, and the Latin and English prize essays. The 
more strictly academic and solemn portion of the 
proceedings was frequently wont to receive scanty 
attention from a great part of the audience ; and the 
noisy humours of the galleiy have often encroached 
on the stately periods of the public orator. In 
1876 the undergraduates were removed from the 
special gallery they had hitherto occupied, and 
distributed amongst the general audience, which 
includes ladies and strangers as well as members 
of the university. ‘Commencement’ is the cor- 
responding festival at Cambridge, where, however, 
it is of less general observance. 

CoinmendaJll* an ancient manner of holding 
ecclesiastical benefices. When a living fell vacant 
by the preferment of its holder, it was commended 
by the crown to the care of a clerk, usually a 
bishop in one of the poorer sees, to hold till a 
proper pastor was provided for it. Such a living 
was caUed an ecclesia coTnmendata, and was said 
to be held in commendam, A commendam in 
ecclesiastical law may be defined as the power of 
receiving and retaining a benefice contraiy to 
positive law, by supreme authority. Holdings in 
commendam were abolished in 1836. — Commen- 
DATORS, in Scotland, in Roman Catholic times, 
were stewards appointed to levy the fruits of a 
benefice during a vacancy. They were mere trus- 
tees ; but gradually the pope assumed the power 
of appointing commendators for life, without any 
obligation to account. This abuse led in 1466 to a 
rohibition of aU commendams except those granted 
y bishops for six months and under. See Abbot. 
CommensaliSlU ( literally, ‘ at the same table ’ ), 
the intimate, but never parasitic association of two 
different kinds of organisms, for the benefit of one, 
or very often of both. Of such advantageous 
artnerships there are so many different forms and 
egrees, that no precise definition of the term 
can be given. (1) Every one who has looked at 
shore animals must have observed how often 
mollusc shells, for instance, are covered with 
sponges, lydroids, worm-tubes, acom-shells, and 
the like. But this is a purely external association, 
and depends simply on the fact that the shells 
afford convenient anchorage for the free-swimming 
embryos. In many cases no ^eat advantage can 
accrue on either side. The habit is comparable 
to that of vegetable epiphytes upon trees. This 
grade might be spoken of as mainly external and 
unadvantageous association. (2) In other cases, 
however, the association, though probably acci- 
dental, brings its reward. Wnen one sea-mat 
(Polyzoa) grows entangled with another of greater 
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to this extent, at least, that the weaker animals 
are home about, and the bearers are masked. (4) 
But a higher stage of fixed association is some- 
times exhibited, that, namely, where the partner- 
ship is deliberate, where the masked bearer is 
not passively benefited, but is an active accomplice. 
Probably the most striking case of such deliberate 
partnership is that referred to (and illustrated) 
under the article Anemone — viz. the habit which 
some hermit crabs have of bearing about sea^ 
anemones on the mollusc shell which they inhabit, 
or even upon their claws. It would appear that in 
some cases the crustacean deliberately chooses its 
ally, induces it to fix itself on the shell or claw, 
ana takes care not to leave it behind at the epochs 
of shell-changing. When deprived of its com- 
mensal, the crab is said to be restlessly ill at ease 
until another of the same species is forthcoming. 
Off some parts of the British coast, the beautiful 
sea-anemone {Adamsia palUata) is found envelop- 
ing the mollusc home of a hermit crab {Etipagtirm 
prideauxii). The use of the sea-anemone ' as a 
mask, and also as equivalent to a stinging oigan, 
is obvious enough, while the hermit crab returm 
the benefit by carrying about the sea-anemone 
and giving it a share of the spoil. This grade may 
therefore be described as aeliberate partnership 
with mutual advantage. 

So far only fixed commensals have been spoken 
of, but organisms may be constantly associated 
without being attached. Sometimes different 
organisms, both plant and animal, are found in 
almost constant association without any obvious 
connection obtaining between them. In many 
cases this companionship may be simply due to 
the fact that similar environmental conditions suit 
both. Small fishes aie sometimes found as free 
commensals within sea-anemones; the Remora 
(q.v.) attaches itself temporarily to sharks and 
other fishes; the little crabs (Pinnotheres, &c.) 
found living freely inside various bivalves are prob- 
ably true messmates, and similar habitual partner- 
ship is very common among crustaceans; a brittle- 
star is known to live as a free messmate on a 
crinoid; many worm-types are found in constant 
though free associations with other animals ; and 
the same habit is exhibited by some Coelenterates 
and Protozoa. Many of the insects which frequent 
plants are in strict sense commensals, feeding not 
on their hosts, but on other vdsitors, &:c. In some 
cases they form an actual bodyguard. 

Commensalism must, of course, be distinguished 
from parasitism, whether external or internal^ 
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for in parasitism the one organism more or less 
diiectly preys upon the other. Yet it is evident 
that a commensal may readily degenerate into a 
parasite. Commensalism must also be distin- 
guished from that most intimate kind of partner- 
ship known as Symbiosis (q.v.), and illustrated 
by the union of algoid and fungoid organisms to 
form a lichen, or by the occurrence of algse as con- 
stant internal associates of Radiolarians, some 
Coelenterates, and some worm -types. As part of 
the animate environment, commensals have in- 
fluenced one another in very direct ways. 

See Environment; Van Beneden’s Animal Parasites 
(1876); Seinper’s ii/e ( 1881 ) ; Cambridge Natu- 

ral History (vol. iin) ; E. Step’s Messmates (1913). 

Commensurable* Two quantities or numbers 
are said to be commensurable which are of the same 
kind, and each of which contains a third quantity 
or number a ceitain number of times without 
remainder ; or when both can be measured exactly 
by the same unit, however small. 

Commentry, a town in the Eiench depart- 
ment of Allier, 2U miles S. of Paris by rail, is close 
to a great coal-field, and owes its lise to coal and 
iron works ; pop. 10,000. 

Commerce, Chambee of. See Chambee of 
COMMEECE, Mercantile Law.— F or the so-called 
Commercial System, see Mekoantile System. 

Commercial Travellers. A commercial 
traveller (‘ C.T.’) is a person whose occupation is 
to transact business as the accredited travelling 
representative of a trading house to other trading 
houses. In the later h^f of the 18th century 
in Britain ‘many districts remained completely 
secluded, so that foreign products never leached 
them at all,’ and ‘even at the beginning of the 
19 til century the Yorkshire yeoman was ignorant of 
sugar, potatoes, and cotton.^ It has been the work 
of the commercial traveller to assist materially in 
altering this state of things, and to bring about 
‘ equality of distribution of produce, and correspond- 
ing equality of prices, ana generally to promote 
that ‘ facility of exchange which is the very soul 
of industry.’ Commercial travelling in the specific 
^ense is not an old institution. The ‘commercial 
traveller,’ ‘bagman,’ or ‘rider’ (in the United 
States, ‘drummer’) was the successor to the 
‘chapman’ or travelling merchant, who cariied 
with him not samples merely, but stock. Chaucer 
says — 

In Surrye wliyloin dwelte a companye 

Of chapmen riche, and therto &adde and trewe, 

That wyde- where senten hir spicerye, 

Clothes of gold, and satyns riche of liewe. 

The application of steam to machinery, the conse- 
quent rise of the factory system, inci eased facilities 
in banking, improved means of locomotion, and the 
increasing competition for business have made the 
commercial traveller an important factor in the 
4iommercial world. By far the greater portion of 
the business done in Britain is by commercial 
travellers. Within recent years a formidable com- 
petitor has entered the field in the person of the 
loreigner, whose superior education and commercial 
training have hitherto placed the British commer- 
cial traveller at a disadvantage ; and there is room 
especially for men possessing a thorough knowledge 
of foreign and colonial trade, and above all of 
modern languages. No restrictions are placed on 
travellers by the British govemmeiil, and ‘the 
road’ is free to all. Travelling is also free in 
many other countries, though some require an ordi- 
nai’y selling license to be taken out when goods are 
.carried for sale. In other countries, again, a special 
commerci^ traveUex’s licejose must he obtained, the 
Wb of which may be considerable or but nominal. 
In some countries British travellers must produce 


a certificate from a British chamber of commeice 
stating that they are legitimately employed. A 
Blue-book is issued from time to time containing 
these legulations. 

Tliere are several excellent institutions con- 
nected with the body, owing largely to the effoi is 
of men like George Moore and George Stockdale. 
The Commercial Travellers’ Schools for destitute 
orphans and necessitous children were founded in 
1845 ; the school at Pinner accommodates 360 chil- 
dren. The Commercial Travellers’ Benevolent 
Institution was founded in 1849 for the relief of 
necessitous commercial travellers over the age of 
fifty-five years, being members, and for their 
widows. The lelief is given in the form of 
annuities. The Commercial Travellers’ Society of 
Scotland was founded in 1838 for the relief of mem- 
bers incapacitated by disease, accident, or infirmity, 
and for securing a payment at death. The Biitish 
Commeicial Travellers’ Pi evident Society, like the 
last named, is based on the Friendly Societies Act. 
There is also a Commercial Travellers’ Cluistian 
Association (1882) ; and the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Association (1883) has done 
good work in pushing forward hotel and railway 
reforms, and in promoting social intei course among 
commercial travellers. A newspaper, On the Boady 
devoted entirely to the interests of commercial 
travellers, was established in 1883. 

In the United States the number of commercial 
travellers has increased rapidly. They have many 
wealthy benevolent associations. Their and other 
commercial interests are greatly promoted by the 
great Philadelphia Commercial Museum, founded 
in 1894. 

CoinmerS^ or Kommees (Lat. commercmm)f 
a festive gathering of students of a German uni- 
versity, to celebiate the beginning or end of a 
semester, or any other academic occasion. Speeches 
are made, songs sung, and much beer is diunk. 
The drinking is regulated by a stiicb litiial, the 
chairman giving the word of command in Latin. 
The ceremony of drinking a toast and rubbing the 
glass on the table is called ‘lubbing a salamander’ 
— why, is not known. New-comers are welcomed 
by a Fuchskornmers {fiichs, a fi*eshman, liteially a 
fox), and those who are ‘feitig’ are sped by an 
Ahschiedskommers. A Kommei sbuch is a students’ 
song-book. Seveial characteristic songs form the 
themes of Brahms’s ‘ Academic Festival ’ overture. 

Commidendroil, a genus of Compositee. small 
trees or shrubs, allied to the daisies and asteis. 
There are three species, confined to St Helena. 

Conunination. (Lat., ‘threatening’), the ‘de- 
nouncing of Cod’s anger and judgments against 
sinners,’ read in the Anglican Church on Ash- 
Wednesday (q.v.). A solemn service, at which 
penitents were expelled from^ the church, after in- 
structions and prayers for their amendment, appeals 
to have been held on the first day of Lent irom a 
very early date, perhaps from the beginning of the 
6th century; but the commination office used in 
the Church of England is rather a continuation of 
the medieval practice of reciting the ‘ articles of the 
sentence of cursing,’ which were at one time read in 
the parish churches four times a year; only the 
opening exhortation to repentance was composed 
by the English Reformers. The present office is 
neai'ly the same as those found in the Sarum and 
York uses. The curses contained in Deut. xxvii. 
are read as statements, not as prayers ; and tlie 
congregation answer ‘ Amen ’ to every sentence, as 
acknowledging the truth of what has been stated, 
rather than as confirming the curse. The American 
Prayer-book omits this office, but several prayers 
taken from it are appointed to be said on Asli- 
Wednesday, at the end of the litany. 
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Oommiphora. See BALSAMODisNDiiON, Bal- 
sam OF GrILEAD, BDELLIUM, MyJRRH, BURSER- 
ACE.®. 

Commissariat is a name for the organised sys- 
tem whereby armies are piovided with food, forage, 
fuel, quarters, and all other necessaries except Avar- 
like stores. In feudal times soldiers were mainly 
dependent for food on their lords ; but they lived 
very much by plunder. In the Crusades thousands 
died of starvation. For centuiies contractois not 
only found the supplies but distributed them, until 
Frederick the Great, and later Napoleon, began to 
have a corps of trained men for the duties. Both 
realised the value of feeding their soldieis well, on 
the principle that ‘ an army marches on its stomach.’ 
But Napoleon never reached his ideal through the 
unpopularity of the expense entailed by a complete 
system. In Britain the proviant-masier of Queen 
Elizabeth was the geim of a supply department. 
Between that time and the Crimean war (1854) 
many systems were tried ; all were unsatisfactoiy, 
and that Avar proved to all the dire effects of im- 
providence in this direction. By 1875 some improve- 
ments had been made, and the supply of warlike 
stores had been placed under a separate depart- 
ment, the Ordnance Store. Since 1888 the whole 
control of transport and supply has been under the 
charge of the Army Service Corps. The principle 
on which the British Army Service Corps Avas 
organised proved its value in the Great War, Avhen 
the system was highly tried by the need for a rapid 
increase that reached eventually to fifty times 
the previous personnel. Some of the belligerents 
liad to recast their systems while fighting. The 
quartermaster-general, who is the third military 
member of the Army Council, has under him two 
directors — of transport and of supply. The eccecw- 
tim in both cases is in the hands of the Army 
Service Corps, which is under the disciplinary 
control of the two directors, Avhose work, again, 
IS co-ordinated by the quartermaster-general. The 
officers of the corps work at the provision of trans- 
ort, food, forage, fuel, light, and supplies for all 
ranches of the army, both in peace and Avar, as 
well as the allotment of barracks and quarters 
and their equipment. The rank and file are in 
armed companies of trained soldieis, which contain 6 
officers ( in war ) and over 100 rank and file ; 71 ( before 
the Great War) were transport companies, 7 mecha- 
nical transport companies, 6 supply companies, 4 
remount companies. There were about 400 officers 
from lieutenant-colonel downwards, and 69 quaiter- 
masters. In the field the corps provides drivers 
for all military transport, including that Avhich ac- 
companies the fighting line or carries ammunition, 
and provides supply columns of various strengths 
to the cavalry division, to each infantry division, 
each mounted brigade, and to the extra-divisional 
(or ‘army’) troops; also a supply park (final re- 
serve in the field) to each infantry division. The 
mechanical transport mentioned above is in the 
park, and is equipped with 3-ton and other motor 
lorries. 

Coilimissaryt in general, is any one to whom 
the power and authority of another is committed. 
An ecclesiastical commissary is an officer of the 
bishop, who exercises spiritual jurisdiction in dis- 
tant parts of the diocese. A military commissary 
is an officer charged with furnishing provisions and 
clothes to an army. 

When the papal authority was abolished in Scot- 
land, a supreme commissary court was established 
in Edinburgh in 1563, by a grant of Queen Mary,’ 
This court bad jurisdiction in actions of divorce, 
declarators of mamage, nullity of marriage, and 
all actions Avhich originally belonged to the bishops’ 
ecclesiastical courts. Its powers were gradually 
conjoined with those of the Court of Session, and 


it Avas finally abolished in 1836, the small remains 
of its once impoi*tant jurisdiction being united in 
the sheriff of Edinburgh. In England the commis- 
sary court is the court of the bishop’s commissary, 
exercising spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the bishop in parts of his diocese. 

Commission* As a commercial term, com- 
mission is sometimes taken to be synonymous with 
Broket age, hut there is a distinction. Brokerage 
is the percentage paid to a passive intermediary in 
a transaction, Avho incurs no responsibility; com- 
mission is the percentage paid to an active agent in a 
tiansaction, who usually does incur some pecuniary 
and always some moral responsibility. 

The practice of secret commissions, which are 
strictly a species of bribery, caused a considerable 
amount of interest and discussion in the opening 
years of the 20th century. They take the form 
of piesents, either of money or in kind, given 
by traders or contractors to agents or employ 4s 
outwith the knowledge of their employers. The 
practice had become so general, extending as it 
does into every kind of domestic and commercial 
ti ansaction, as to become a scandal. Lord Russell 
of Killowen in 1900 Avas the first to attempt some 
reform in the matter, and subsequently Loid Hals- 
bury, then Lord Chancelloi, introduced a ‘Pre- 
vention of Corruption’ bill in 1903, making the 
acceptance of a bribe by an agent, and the giving 
or even offering of one to such a person, a misde- 
meanour on the part of both giver and receiver, and 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. The measure 
passed the House of Lords, but Avas Avithdi*awn in 
the House of Commons, as it Avas again in 1904-5 ; 
hut it was finally passed by both houses in 1906. 
See Bribery. 

A commission as a certificate of rank is granted 
by the highest authority of a state. All military 
and naval commissions in Britain must be signed 
by the sovereign : but in the United States a 
commission may be issued by a governor of a state 
as well as by the president of the republic, com- 
missions in the volunteers (or militia) being gener- 
ally granted by state governors. The appoint- 
ment of justices of the peace in the United King- 
dom is also made by a ‘ commission of the 
peace,’ issued under the great seal. The great 
seal itself is in charge of a Lord-keeper, but is put 
‘into commission’ when a change of ministers is 
taking place. This means that certain persons are‘ 
appointed to exeicise jointly, but without individual 
powers, the functions of the office. Another in- 
stance of the functions of a great public officer 
being delegated to others ‘ in commission ’ is that of 
the Lord High Admiral, who formerly had control 
of all naval affairs. This, however, is a permanent 
commission, although commissioners of Lords of the 
Admiralty change with every change of the ministry. 

An office in commission is an office in suspense* 
Yet, curiously enough, the phrase has a directly 
opposite meaning in naval affairs, for when a ship 
is ordered to be placed ‘iu commission,’ it means 
that she shall be fully equipped and prepared for 
active service. 

Permanent commissions are also constituted, not 
merely for the delegation of existing duties, but 
also for the execution of duties with which no per- 
son had been previous^ charged. As instances we 
may take the Civil Service Commission in 1855 
(see Civil Service); the Railway Commission, 
appointed in 1873 to carry out the act for the 
better regulation of railways passed in 1854, and 
to otherwise act as a sort of court of arbitration 
or appeal in disputes between railway companies ; 
the Irish Land Commission, appointed to carry out 
the provisions regulating the land laws in Ireland"; 
the Crofters Commission ( 1886 ; superseded by the 
Land Court in 1911 ) to fix fair rents for the Scottish 
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crofters. The members of these are nominated in 
terms of special acts of parliament. 

Other permanent commissions are the Charity 
Commission, created 1863 (of four members, one 
of whom is unpaid ), to examine into all the charities 
and the management of them, in England and 
Wales ; the Commission for the management of the 
National Debt; the Ecclesiastical and Church 
Estates Commission; the Land Commission of 
England; the Public Works Loan Commission; 
the Thames Conservancy Commission ; that for 
income-tax cases ; the Civil Service Commission ; 
and the Irish Land Commission— bodies more or 
less administrative, and partaking to some extent 
of the character of public departments. 

In law, a commission may be issued by mandate 
of a court to take evidence from parties lesiding 
abroad or incapacitated fi'om appearing in person. 
A Commission in Bankruptcy is issued for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the effects of an insolvent 
for behoof of his creditors. A Commission in 
Lunacy is appointed by the Court of Chancery to 
inquire into the mental condition of an alleged 
lunatic whose property may be in question. There 
are now permanent commissioners in lunacy whose 
duties include visitation and supervision of asylums. 

In governmental relations, commissions are some- 
times constituted where Britain exercises pro- 
tectorate but has not formed complete colonial 
establishments, as in Cyprus, Zanzibar, and some 
islands of the western Pacific, there being in such 
cases a delegation of the authority of the crown ; 
there is a High Commissioner for South Africa, 
with resident commissioners under him in such 
districts as Basutoland and Bechuanaland. In 
India (q.v.) the administrative head of a province 
is sometimes called chief-commissioner. Some- 
times commissions are international— i.e. composed 
of representatives of various nations for interna- 
tional purposes. A conspicuous example of such 
was the commission in 1871 on the Alabama 
question (see Alabama) ; and under the arbitra- 
tion treaty of 1911 Britain and the United States 
appointed a commission composed of three nationals 
01 each of the countries. 

Again, a commission may take the form of a 
temporary embassy for certain specific purposes. 
The appointments are then made by the Piime 
Minister and cabinet, as when Mr Gladstone was 
sent to the Ionian Islands in 1858, or when in 1887 
Mr Chamberlain went to America to confer with 
Canadian and United States delegates in the 
troublesome fisheries dispute; and in the case of 
the commission sent to the West Indies to in- 
quire into the effect of sugar bounties on the 
colonies. 

In its parliamentary sense, a commission may be 
either Special or Royal. In the former case it is 
appointed usually, and in the latter case invariably, 
in response to a motion in one or other of the 
Houses. A royal commission is appointed only 
by the crown; but a special commission may be 
appointed by a department of state. The expenses 
or a commission of this kind are usually defrayed 
by the parties requiring it, but those of a royal 
eommission are included in the estimates for the 
current year. The commissioners may be paid 
by fees regulated by government. When a com- 
m^ion sits in London, it has the power of author- 
ising the payment of witnesses on the scale recog- 
np^ in courts of law; but when a commission 
sits in the country, witnesses are not paid. 

A royal commission is appointed by motion in 
parliament, and is issued hy a royal warrant 
nommating: certain * trusty and well-beloved 
cousta and counsellors ’ to undertake a specified 
mqu^. Of such was the royal commission to 
inquire into the condition of the crofters (1882), 


which was a wholly different body from that 
appointed by act of parliament in 1886 to carry 
out certain legislative decrees. The former was 
one of inquiry ; the latter, one of administration. 
The royal commissions appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the depression of trade (1886-87), 
into the recent changes in the relative values of 
the precious metals (1886), and into the coal- 
supplies of the country (1902) are notable appoint- 
ments of this kind. 

When a royal commission is nominated by royal 
mandate, a secretary is appointed, and such clerical 
assistance as may be necessary is provided out of 
some of the departments. The commissioners are 
empowered to call and hear evidence ( although not 
on oath), to examine documents, localities, &e. 
The evidence is reported in extenso — question and 
answer duly numbered — and is submitted, along 
with the formal report, to the soveieign and to 
arliament. The whole is then incorporated in a 
lue-hook. The multiplication of royal and special 
commissions is regarded by many as having be- 
come rather a legislative nuisance and a financial 
burden. Royal commissions always include mem- 
bers of the House of Lords or of the House of 
Commons, or of both. 

Another kind of commission is that sometimes 
given to two or more judges to inquire into certain 
alleged crimes, such as the commission (1867-69) 
to inquire into the Sheffield trade-union outrages ; 
that (1888-90) of three judges appointed by act of 
parliament to inquire into the ‘ charges and allega- 
j tions * brought by the Times against Mr Parnell 
and others. Another important commission was 
that appointed in 1911 to inquire into the relations 
between the railway companies and their servants. 
It should be added that the sovereign, wffio 
nominally presides over the annual deliberations of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
delegates the duty to a Scottish peer as Lord High 
Commissioner, a fresh commission being issued 
every year. King George V. appointed a commis- 
sioner to perform certain functions of the crown 
during his absence in India in* 1911. The Great 
Seal may be put into commission and entrusted to 
Lords Commissioners not merely during a change 
of government, but when the Lord Chancellor has 
occasion to be out of the country for a brief term 
—as when in 1913 the Lord Chancellor visited 
America. The office of the Lord High Treasurer 
has been in commission since the time of Queen 
Anne; see Tkeasuey. For the ecclesiastical 
court created by Queen Elizabeth, see High Com- 
mission ; and for anny commissions, see below at 
Commissions. 

Commission A&:ent9 or Merchant, is a 
person employed to sell goods consigned or delivered 
to him by another who is called his principal, for a 
certain percentage, commonly called his commission 
or factorage. See Broker. 

Commissionaires is a name given a class of 
attendants at continental hotels, who perform cer- 
tain miscellaneous services. Employed to attend 
at the arrival of railway trains and steamboats to 
. secure customers, they wait to take charge of lug- 
gage, see it passed through the hands of the custom- 
house officers, and send it on to the hotel ; for all 
which service they charge a fee. 

* In 1859 the Corps of Commissionaires was estab- 
'lished by Sir Edward Walter in England, with 
divisions in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other large cities in the 
United Kingdom. The corps has recently extended 
its operations to the principal cities of Australia, 
and purposes to continue its further development 
throughout the colonial empire. The corps is ex- 
posed of picked men from every branch of His 
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Majesty^s naval and military service, and now num- 
bers over 4500. They can be engaged by the day or 
any other period, and for any duty where honesty, 
sobriety, and intelligence are required. 

Commission del €re'der^« See Del Cre- 
dere Commission. 

Commissioner, Lord High. See Assembly 
(General), Commission. 

Commissioners of Supply. See Supply. 

Commissions, Army, are warrants from the 
head of the state for holding various military offices, 
whether combatant or non-combatant. Officers of 
Army Service Corps, Royal Army Medical Corps, 
and Army Veterinary Service have lately been 
granted commissions as combatants, entering the 
service as lieutenants. Chaplains, ordnance store 
officers, army school inspectors, paymasters, and 
others have commissions as non-combatants, but 
often have honorary combatant titles as well ; some 
are nominated, some transferred from combatant 
branches, and some admitted by examination. 
Similar commissions exist in the Territorial force. 
The majority of combatant^ first commissions are 
gained by competitive examination. They may be | 
gained ( 1 ) Through Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, for guards, cavalry, infantry, Indian army, 
West India regiment. (2) Through Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, for artillery and engineei*s. 
(3) From Special Reseive (q.v.), for all branches 
except engineers and Indian army. (4) From 
universities, including colonial, which have estab- 
lished an approved military class, for all combatant 
branches except engineers. (5) Tliiough Royal 
Military College, Kingston, Canada, seven com- 
missions annually, of which one is in engineers. 
(6) From colonial military forces, for all branches 
except engineers and Indian army. ( 7 ) From the 
ranks. (8) Through Netley Hospital, for Royal 
Army Medical Corps, after competitive examina- 
tion. (9) Through an approved veterinary college, 
for Army veterinary service, after competitive ex- 
amination. Subsequent commissions up to that of 
lieutenant-colonel are given, as vacancies occur, to 
the senior officer of the next lower rank, provided he 
has been favourably reported on and has passed the 
appointed examination, outdoor and indoor, in all 
the branches of the military art— drill, field- train- 
ing, military engineering, tactics, to^iography, law, 
history of a prescribed campaign, military organisa- 
tion. The rank of colonel is for the most part con- 
ferred by Brevet (q.v.), generally for distinguished 
service, but also attaches to certain appointments. 
It is given to a lieutenant-colonel who has com- 
pleted his five years’ term of regimental command 
and is continued on the active list. The commander 
of a Regiment ( ^. v. ) is a full colonel. Promotion to 
major-general, lieutenant-general, and general is by 
selection as vacancies occur (see General). 

Till 1871 all combatant commissions were pur- 
chased, except iu the Royal Artillery, Engineers, 
and Marines, and a few given as prizes to dis- 
tinguished cadets. In the old Indian Staff Corps 
first commissions were largely in the gift of the 
directors ; regimental officers then subscribed to a 
purchase fund which was used to ‘ buy out ' senior 
officers, whereupon the senior of each rank below 
obtained his * step.’ In the home army even first 
commissions could be purchased on passing a very 
easy qualifying examination, and the man of means 
could often purchase farther steps over the heads of 
less opulent comrades by ‘ buying out ’ an officer of 
the next higher rank. The price of a first commission 
might vary from £450 in the line to £1260 in the 
Life Guards, and promotion could rarely be obtained 
without paying for it. 

Gladstone’s entire abolition of thepurchase system 
^y royal waixant in 1871 increased the intrinsic 


value of commissions and the number of those who 
are in a position to compete for them. The com- 
petition has in consequence become more severe 
at the examinations, usually held twice a year, of 
all the categories of candidates detailed above; 
before the Great War the flow of candidates was 
lessening seriously, owing to the pay remaining as a 
century ago, while the average income of all classes 
had greatly increased. But the substantial rises 
of pay granted after the war are expected perma- 
nently to obviate any short^e, both in the Home 
and in the Indian army. The officer has haider 
work than of yore, and higher professional attain- 
ment is called for. Army classes in all the great 
schools prepare boys for the examinations, and there 
are many private tutorial establishments. An eftbrt 
is made so to arrange the syllabus as to encourage 
boys to compete dkect from the schools, and thus 
avoid the less wholesome life at the ‘crammer’s’ 
(see Cadet). Commissions in the Special Reseive 
(see Militia) are obtained without competition, 
on recommendation to the War Office by the com- 
mander of the unit. In the Territorial force 
commissions are granted in the same way ; but in 
both cases the officer is under probation for a pei iod. 
(See a War Office pamphlet, A Short Guide to the 
Various Ways of obtaining a Commission.) 

In the United States commissions are gi anted 
to suitable military persons by the President, 
and are published thiough the adjutant-general’s 
department. 

Commissure, an anatomical term applied to 
nervous connections between adjacent paits of the 
; nervous system. Though it is not always used in 
I quite the same way, the general signification of the 
term, and the physiological impoit of the structure, 
is that of a uniting bridge. See Brain, Nervous 
System. 

Commitment* See Criminal Law. 

Conunittee (Fr. comiU)^ a portion, generally 
consisting of not less than three members, selected 
from a more numerous body, to whom some special 
act to be performed, or investigation to bp made, 
is committed. But though a committee usually 
consists of several members of the body by which it 
is appointed, it may consist of one member, or, 
what is more frequent, of the whole of the members 
acting in a dinerent capacity from that which 
usually belongs to them. For the committees of 
parliament, whether ‘select,’ ‘of the whole house,’ 
grand,’ or ‘standing’ committees, see Parlia- 
ment. 

Commodianus, the author, probably African, 
of an accentual Latin verse woik, Instructiones 
adversus Gentium Deos ^ro Christiana Disciplma 
(c. 264-57 A.D.), largely based on Cyprian. See 
Durel, jRecherches sur Commodien ( 1913 ). 

ConmiLOdore, a rank intermediate between 
admiral and captain. It is not permanent, but is 
bestowed for a time on a captain. Usually a com- 
modore commands more ships than one, detached 
from a fleet on some special service ; he hoists 
at that time a white broad pennant, with a red 
cross, at the main if a commodore of the first class, 
at the fore if of the second class ; but the laxik 
has also been bestowed on captains holding shore 
appointments, such as command of R.N. barracks, 
and on captains holding staff appointments in the 
Grand Fleet. In etiquette, the commodoie ranks 
with a colonel commandant in the army. 

UntU 1862 the title of commodore, without any 
commission as such, was given in the United 
States navy to such captains as commanded, or 
had commanded, a squadron. In 1862 the rank 
of commodore became a commissioned one. His 
rank is assimilated to that of a brigadier-general i» 
the United States army. 
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Commodus, Lucius Aueelius, a Roman 
emperor, bom at Lannvium in 161 A.D., wasthe son 
of the great Marcus Aurelius and his profligate 
wife, the younger Faustina. He was carefully 
educated under his father’s care, but lived to be- 
come one of the most worthless and bloody wretches 
that ever disgraced a throne. At his father’s death 
in the spring of 180, he was successfully fighting 
the Marcomanni and other tribes on the upper 
Danube, but he at once concluded a treaty with 
the barbarians, and hastened to Rome to enjoy the 
pleasures of power. After the^ discovery of his 
sister Lucilla’s plot against his life in 183, he gave 
uncontrolled vent to the senseless savagery of his 
nature. Nearly all who, by virtue, ability, and 
learning, had risen to honour during his father’s 
lifetime, were sacrificed to appease his savage jeal- 
ousy of the good and the great. Proud of his own 
physical strength, he bemeaned himself by exhibit- 
ing it in gladiatorial combats, and besides used, in 
public, to sing, dance, play, and act the buffoon. 
Though a glutton and a shameless debauchee, who 
wallowed in the most sensual abominations, he yet 
demanded to be worshipped as a god, and assumed 
the title of Hercules Romanus. Many unsuccessful | 
plots were devised against the life of this naingled 
monster and madman, until at len^h his mistress, 
Marcia, finding her own name mariced down in his 
tablets for death, in concert mth two confederates, 
tried first to poison him, then caused him to be 
strangled by Narcissus, a famous athlete, on the 
31st of December 192. 

Common Bench* See Bench, and Common 
Law. 

Commoner^ one under the rank of nobility; 
also a member of the House of Commons. For the 
Commoners at Oxford, as opposed to scholars, see 
OXPOKD. 

Common Forms are the ordinary clauses 
which are of frequent occurrence in identical 
terms in writs and deeds. 

Common Cood* See Boeough. 

Common Law, in England, is the ancient 
customary law of tne land. Before the Norman 
Conquest, the rights of an Englishman were deter- 
mined mainly by the customs of the manor, borough, 
or shire in which he lived. After the Conquest, 
the king’s judges began to go their circuits in every 
part of the countnr, doing justice according to the 
custom of the realm or the common law. In some 
points they kept to the ancient local customs, in 
others again they introduced new rules. Primo- 
geniture, e.g., is a rule introduced by the influence 
of the judges; the ancient English rule of equal 
division survives only as the ‘custom of Kent’ 
under the name of Gavelkind (q.v.). The custom 
of certain ancient boroughs, wmch gave the land 
to the youngest son, survives under the name of 
Borough English (q.v.). The custom of a place, 
or of a body of persons, is allowed to supplement 
or modify the common law if it has been observed 
from a time * whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.’ Legal memo^ does not go 
hack beyond the first year of the reign of Richard 
I., but evidence may be given to impugn the ‘ im- 
memorial ’ character of a local custom by showing 
that it had its origin later than that year. 

Even in making new rules, the judges never 
assumed to legislate; they professed to expound 
the good customs of the re^m, and in applying 
the rules of common law, each generation of judges 
was guided by the decisions of its predecessors. 
Dedisions followed in a series of subsequent cases 
acquired special authority, and were quoted as 
leatog The law fixed by custom and by 

iudicm decisioii cotild only be set aside or amended 
by an act of paarliameht. But without setting aside 


the law, courts of equity, and especially the Court 
of Chancery (q.v.), framed rules of their own, which 
enabled them to pi event the stricter rules of com- 
mon law from being used in defence of injustice. 
By the Judicature Acts (q.v.), courts of common 
law and equity were made parts of one supreme 
conit; the two systems are administered concur- 
rently ; where there is any conflict between equity 
and common law, the rules of equity prevail. See 
Equity. 

English settlers going to an uncivilised countiy 
take with them ‘as much of the common law 
as the nature of things will bear,’ In Canada, 
Australia, &c., and in the United States, the his- 
torical basis of the law is the same as in England. 
In Scotland, and in some other countries, the term 
common law is used in a sense analogous to its 
English meaning. 

The Couets of Common Law.— T he superior 
courts of Common Law in England had their 
oiigin in the Curia Regis of the early Norman 
kings, the chief officers of which were the Chief- 
justiciar, the Chancellor, and the king’s justices. 
The justices sat in^ the King's Bench to supervise 
the proceedings of inferior courts and corporations, 
and to deal with criminal matters directly con- 
cerning the crown. In the Common Bench or 
Common Pleas they held pleas between subject 
and subject. In the Exchequer they sat, as Barons 
of the Exchequer, to decide revenue cases. At 
first all these courts followed the king, to the great 
inconvenience of suitors. The Common Pleas were 
fixed at Westminster by Magna Charta; and in 
course of time the three superior courts of Common 
Law were all established on one side of West- 
minster Hall, each court having its own chief and 
four (afterwards five) puisne or junior judges, who 
were called justices in the Kill’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, and Barons in the Exchequer. On the 
passing of the Judicature Acts (1873-76), the thiee 
I courts became divisions of the High Couit of 
I Justice. The offices of Chief- justice of the Common 
Pleas and Chief-baron of the Exchequer are now 
abolished, and the three divisions are consolidated 
I in the King’s Bench Division. The Loid Chief - 
justice of England is the presiding judge ; he is 
appointed by the crown on the advice of the prime- 
minister, and his salary is £8000. There are fifteen 
puisne justices, appointed by the crown on the 
advice of the Lord Chancellor, each of whom has 
a salary of £5000. The sittings of the Division are 
held at the Royal Courts in London; the judges 
also try cases on their circuits and at the 
Central Criminal Court. The jurisdiction of the 
Division includes all special authorities formerly 
belon^ng to any of the old Common Law Courts. 
It takes, e.g., appeals from Revising Barristers 
(q.v.) which formerly went to the Common Pleas, 
and revenue cases which belonged to the Exchequer. 
Appeals from any of the old Common Law Courts 
went to the judges of the other two courts, sitting 
in the Exchequer Chamber, and from them to the 
I House of Lords. Appeals from the King’s Bench 
I Division now go to the Court of Appeal, and thence 
to the House of Lords. 

Besides the supeiior courts, there are many 
inferior courts which exercise a limited common- 
law jurisdiction. Each manor has its own courts, 
but except in regard to Copyholds (q.v.)., manorial 
jurisdiction has been superseded by local courts of 
modem ormn. The same remark applies to the 
Hundred Court and the ancient County Court. 
The Court of Common Pleas in Lancaster and the 
Court of Pleas in Durham, now form part of the 
High Court. The modem County Court (which 
ought more properly to be called a district court) 
has a common-law jurisdiction; and several statutes 
contain provisions for remitting the less important 
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class of common-law actions to the County Court 
for trial. 

Of Borough Courts some (as, e.g., the Court of 
Hustings in London) are obsolete ; others (as, e.g., 
the Mayor’s Court in London and the Court of 
Passage in Liverpool) are still of importance. The 
City of London Court is framed on the model of 
the modern County Courts. The Court of the 
Cinque Ports is held before the mayor and jurats 
of each port ; from them appeals are taken to the 
Ijoid Walden’s Couit, and thence to the King’s 
Bench Division. Courts of Request for the recovery 
of small debts existed in several boroughs ; they 
are now obsolete, as also is the Court of Pie Poudre, 
or dusty foot, held by the steward of a manor to 
which a market belongs, for the immediate de- 
cision of questions arising in the market. There 
are still courts of some importance, established for 
the benefit of piivileged bodies of peisons. 

See Maitland and Pollock’s Hist, of English (2d ed. 
1898) ; Holds worth’s (1903-9) ; Pollock’s Expansion of the 
Common Lav) (1904), Genius of the Common Law (1912). 

Coiiiiiioii Pleas# See Common Law. 
Common Prayer. See Pbayer-book. 

Common-riding is the Scottish equivalent of 
Beating the Bounds. See Bounds. 

Common Room9 an apartment in a monas- 
tery in which a fire was constantly kept burning 
for the use of the monks, and which was piesided 
over by a monk called the master. It was the 
prototype of the common rooms in the colleges of 
the English universities, where the dons take their 
wine after hall. 

ComnionS 9 the dinner provided in English 
colleges and inns of court for their members. In 
the inns of court it is provided only during term. 
Separate tables aie appointed for the benchers, 
foi the bairisteis, and for the students and other 
members of the inn. See Inns of Court. 
Commons 9 House of. See Parliament. 
Commons and Enclosures# This is one of 
the numerous instances in which a different mean- 
ing is attached to the same term in the legal 
systems of England and Scotland. In England the 
property in the common land belongs to the lord of 
the manor ; although rights over the common land 
are possessed by certain persons who hold land in 
the manor, and are known as commoners. Thus 
Blackstone defines a common as ‘a profit which 
a man hath in the land q/ another^ as to feed his 
beasts, to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood and 
the like.’ But in Scotland, where the law has 
adopted the divisions and followed the nomen- 
clature of the civil law and of the legal systems 
of continental Europe, all these profits, or rights 
to derive profit, are known as Servitudes (q.v.), 
whereas a common, or commonty, as it is more 
frequently called, is a common right of property 
existing in several individuals, frequently the 
inhabitants of a whole village, in a piece of ground. 
In each individual the right of course is Emited, 
so as in reality to amount to little more than a 
servitude; but there is no over-lord, the land is 
not the land of another, but the land of the com- 
munity as a body. 

The nature and origin of rights of common have 
been the subjects of elaborate investigation, but 
are still obscure. They are probably derived from 
the old Germanic rights of common pasture on the 
Falkland (q.v.). In England at j^resent almost 
the only land subject to common rights is waste 
land; but formeny rights of joint cultivation 
extended over a great part of the arable land. 
These are not yet q^uite extinct. So long as the 
lands subject to rights of common were extensive 
and fertile, their enclosure was a source of wealth 
129 


both to lords of manors and to the nation as a 
whole. Accordingly enclosures began to he frequent 
in the 16th, and were continued on a gi'eat scale 
to the end of the 18th century. Formerly the 
enclosure of a common required a private act of 
parliament. The commoners, who were generally 
poor and unable properly to represent their case, 
often suffered by enclosure, obtaining inadequate 
compensation. By the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV. 
chap. 115, and subsequent acts, the necessity for a 
private act of parliament is abolished. By the 
Act 8 and 9 Viet. chap. 118, which has been often 
amended, a Board of Commissioners is appointed 
to inquiie into the propriety of any proposed en- 
closure or partition, and to report to pailiament, 
which may then pass a public act authorising 
their proceedings. This is the course generally 
adopted. 

In Scotland, commonties or commons were made 
divisible by an action in the Court of Session, at 
the instance of any peison having an interest by 
the Stat. 1695, chap. 38. 

The lands still subject to rights of common are 
for the most part such as could not be cultivated 
with advantage. The increase of population, how- 
ever, has made them valuable as places of exei- 
eise and lecieation. This value has been cleaily 
stated by J. S Mill [Dissertations and Discussions, 
vol. ii. p. 213) : ‘We must needs think, also, that 
there is something out of joint, when so much is 
said of the value of refining and humanising tastes 
to the labouring-people — when it is pioposed to 
plant paiks and lay out gardens for them, that 
they may enjoy more freely natuie’s gift alike to 
rich and poor, of sun, sky, and vegetation; and 
along with this a counter-progiess is constantly 
going on of stopping up paths and enclosing 
commons. Is not this another case of giving with 
one hand and taking back more largefy with the 
other? We look with the utmost jealousy upon 
any further enclosure of commons. In the ^eater 
part of this island, exclusive of the mountain and 
moor districts, there certainly is not more land 
remaining in a state of natural wildness than is 
desirable. Those who would make England 
resemble many parts of the Continent, where 
every foot of soil is hemmed in by fences, and 
covered over with the traces of human labour, 
should remember that where this is done, it is 
done for the use and benefit, not of the rich, but 
of the poor ; and that in the countries where there 
remain no commons, the rich have no parks. The 
common is the peasant’s park. Every argument 
for ploughing it up to raise more produce applies 
a fortiori to the ’park, which is generally far more 
fertile. The effect of either, when done in the 
manner proposed, is only to make the poor more 
numerous, not better off. But what ought to be 
said when, as so often happens, the common is 
taken from the poor, that the whole or great part 
of it may be added to the enclosed pleasure-domain 
of the rich? Is the miserable compensation, and 
though miserable not always granted, of a small 
scrap of the land to each of the cottagers who had 
a goose on the common, any equivalent to the 
poor generally, to the lovers of nature, or to future 
generations, for this legalised spoliation ? ’ 

Acting upon the principles expressed in this 
extract, the legislature in the 19fch centu^ regu- 
lated enclosures wdth reference to the enjoyment 
of the general public, as well as to the rights of the 
lord of the manor and of the commoners. Restraints 
have been placed on the enclosure of commons in or 
near towns, and provision has been made for laying 
them out and maintaining them as places of recrea- 
; tion. Near London especially, many commons 
have thus been secured to the public. See Miss 
I Octavia Hill, Our Common Land (1878); Elton, 
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The Law of Commons (IBS'?) ; works by Scrutton, 
Cliainbers, Cooke, Hall, Williams, Shaw Lefevre, 
Sir R. Hunter (1897), Conner (1912); Slater, The 
English Peasantry and Enclosure ( 1907) ; J. L. and 
B. 'Hammond, The Village Labourer (1912), 

In the United States ‘common^ in one sense 
signifies the common or geneial fields set apart as 
pasture-land at the foundation of towns oi villages ; 
the idea of such common fields may probably have 
been suggested by those of semi-feudal England. 
Common fields also existed in the villages of 
Eiench and Sjjanish settlers. The title to these 
lands was confirmed to the inhabitants by act of 
congiess. Unappropriated lands in Virginia have 
similarly been confirmed as common lands by 
statute, and the constitution of Illinois sets apart 
certain lands as commons. Unless the statute 
expressly forbids, commons in this sense may be 
divided at the instance of individuals interested, 
if they think fit to take legal proceedings for that 
puipose. In the other sense, the term ‘common* 
IS applied to a public park which may belong to 
the municipality or to the nation — e.g. the Yellow- 
stone Park — ^respecting which no individual or indi- 
viduals can claim a division. Such parks are under 
the direct control of the authorities. As applied 
to a school, the epithet ‘ common * means public, 
supported by taxation, and open to all children of 
a certain age. It has no reference to the studies of 
the school. 

Comiuoift Seiise9 The Philosophy of. There 
are certain beliefs that have been current among 
men in all ages, which by some pliilosophers have 
been declared to be groundless illusions. Of these, 
the most remarkable instance is the belief in an 
external, material world, independent of any mind 
to perceive it. Berkeley’s doctrine (see Berkeley) 
seemed to his contemporaries to contradict this 
belief, and affirm that there is no such thing as a 
material world; and Hume, carrjring the same 
principles to their full length, disintegrated the 
world of spirits, and left nothing in nature but 
isolated ideas and impressions. 

A dead-lock in philosophy was the result of these 
doctrines of Berkeley and Hume ; and the solution 
offered by Reid consisted in setting up common 
sense as an arbiter from which there could be no 
appeal — that is to say, the universally admitted 
impressions of mankind were to be taken as corre- 
sponding to the fact of things without any further 
scrutiny. It is only the same view otherwise 
expressed, when it is declared by other philosophers 
that the deliverance of consciousness must be pre- 
sumed true. According to Sir W. Hamilton, in 
the most elaborate vindication of the common-sense 
philosophy that has ever been produced (in his 
edition of Reid’s works), consciousness assures us 
that, in perception, we are immediately cognisant 
of an external and extended non-ego (not-self); 
and that the testimony of consciousness must be 
viewed as entitled to prompt and unconditional 
assent. 

The conclusiveness of this reasoning is disputed 
by many, who say that it is an abnegation of the 
tasks OI philosophy, and may establish mere pre- 
judices as dictates of consciousness. Consciousness 
<q.v.) is a very wide word, comprising indeed every- 
ohing that we call mind. Suppose, it is argued, we 
were to maintain that the veracity of each one’s 
memory was beyond all question or dispute, it 
would be apparent at once how the case really 
atands. But there must be a standard truth. Ex- 
perience is the criterion how far the memory is to be 
trusted ; and possibly the same may be true of the 
larger fact named consciousness. See Philosophy, 
PSYOHOLOaT. 

The truths of common sense, assumed to be 
those of consciousniess, are such as these: the 


laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Itxcluded 
Middle ; the axioms of Mathematics ; the law 
of Causality (see Cause) ; the doctrine of an 
innate moral sense (see Ethics) ; the doctaine of 
man’s Moral Liberty (see Will) ; the exist- 
ence of an external world independent of every 
percipient mind Some of these truths, which 
however by no means stand all on the same 
footmg, are termed Intuitions, Intuitive Cognition 
Instincts, Feelings, Beliefs, Principles, Ultimate or 
Primordial Elements, Tiuths a gyriovi. Kant’s 
mission was to investigate the origin of such 
of those truths as might be accounted a priori ; see 
Kant, A Priori. The philosophy of common 
sense, as promulgated by Reid, boie reference espe- 
cially to the denial by Berkeley of the received 
view of the material world. See Scottish Philo- 
sophy, Relativity of Knowledge. 

Commonwealth (practically, a translation of 
Lat. respubhca, ‘republic’) is used in a special 
sense for the form of government established in 
England after the execution of Charles I. in January 
1649. Usually the Commonwealth is held to 
extend till the Restoration in 1660 ; and in the 
Calendar of State Papers this is the usage of the 
word. But the Commonwealth is sometimes 
limited to the period 1649-53, ending witli the 
establishment of Cromwell’s Protectorate. See 
Cromwell, England. Several states of the 
American Union aie officially called commonwealths, 
as is also the ‘ Commonwealth of Australia.’ 

Commune is the unit or lowest division in the 
administration of France, corresponding in the 
rural districts to the English parish or township, 
and in towns to the English municipality. In 
Fiance there are over 36,000 communes, with a 
considerable measure of self-government, with the 
power of holding property, &c. Each commune has 
a council elected by universal suffrage, and the 
council is presided over by a maii'e and one or more 
adjoints or assistants. In the larger communes the 
maire is selected by the central government oiit 
of the members of the council; in others he 
appointed by the prefect of the department. The 
central government through its officials exercises 
generally a very large control over the affairs of the 
commune. For other communes, see Borough. 
City, Mir, Russia, Village Communities. 

The rising of the commune of Paris in 1871 should 
not be confounded with Communism ( q. v. ). It was 
a revolutionary assertion of the autonomy of Paris, 
that is, of the right of self-government through its 
commune or municipality. The theory of the 
rising was that every commune should hkve a real 
i autonomy, the central government being merely 
a federation of communes. The movement was 
based on discontent at Paris, where the people 
found themselves in possession of anus after the 
siege by the Germans. The rising began on the 
18Hi March 1871, and was only suppressed ten 
weeks later after long and bloody fighting between 
the forces of the commune and a large army of 
the central government, 6500 Communards having 
fallen during 20-30bh May, and 38,578 been takon 
prisoners. See France; and see histories of the 
Paris commune by Lissagaray (trans. 1886) and 
Thomas March (1896), 

Communioii signifies, in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, that relation, involving mutual claims and 
duties, in which those stand who are united by 
uniformity of belief in one religious body or church. 
To exclude from this relation and its involved 
rights is to excommumcate. The most visible 
symbol of this relation being the partaking together 
of the Lord’s Supper, that rite is often called the 
Communion. See Lord’s Supper, Prayer-book, 
Liturgy •, and for Communion Table, see Altar. 
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Communism is a feybtem of society in whicli 
common jjroperty is the recognised form. In later 
times it is an attempt to prevent or remedy the 
evils arising out of the inequalities of private pro- 
pertjr by holding propeity in common. But in 
primitive societies, in the hunting and pastoral 
stages of civilisation, communism was universal 
It was only when the transition was made to a 
settled life and to agriculture that private ownei- 
ship in land began to appear, and even then it was 
slowly introduced. Long after the piivate use of 
land had been established, the common ownership 
of it by the tribe or clan was still recognised and 
enforced, and the arable land of the community was 
subject to periodical redistribution with the view 
to cultivation. Survivals of this system still exist 
in various countries of the world, notably in Russia 
under the Mir. 

In the ancient world a paitial communism pie- 
vailed in Crete and Spaita, Towaids the decline 
of Gieece more systematic speculations and experi- 
ments in communism appeared. The most eminent 
example of the former was the republic of Plato, in 
which a community of goods and also of wives was 
taught, as the fonn of society among the ruling 
and military class. These were to be supported by 
the industrial classes, whose form of life is not 
indicated. In Palestine, about the Christian era, 
the Essenes were a society of recluses with celibacy 
and the community of goods. 

A most remarkable instance of community of 
goods is that of the early Christians at Jeiusalem, 
recorded in Acts, iv. Si. Under the influence of 
Christianity the rigorous and often merciless ideas 
and rights of private property developed in the 
ancient world, especially among the Romans, weie 
gi eatly modified. Denunciations of wealth tending 
to communism are not infrequent in the church 
fathers. Not to mention the corporate property of 
the church itself, which in medieval times embraced 
about one- third of the land in the countries where 
it was established, many of the monastic institu- 
tions were based on the community of goods. 
During the middle ages, sects holding the com- 
munity both of goods and women appeared, like 
the sect of the Giovannali in Corsica. 

At times of social and spiritual change or fer- 
mentation communistic ideas usually grow up with 
special vigour. S\ich was the case at the Refor- 
mation, when the anabaptists Munzer and Bock- 
holt set up communism m Germany, and similar 
motions had a wide diffusion in other countries 
(see Anabaptists). The most eminent literary 
form of it, combined with the noblest humani- 
tarian ideals and practical suggestions for reform, 
which even yet have not been realised, was the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More (1516). In that great 
work, besides the institution of common property, 
we have the most advanced views on toleration, 
universal education, «. mild criminal code, sanita- 
tion, and a working-day of six hours. Cam- 
panella’s Civitas Solis (1623) has a similar com- 
munity of goods uilder the despotic rule of the 
udse men, -vnth a working-day of four hours. 

At the discovery of America the Spanish con- 
querors found a system of agricultural communism 
under a central despotism both in Mexico and Peru. 
Like the partial communism of Crete and Sparta it 
may have been a survival or continuation of the 
primitive communism. In the earliest English 
settlements in America, both Virginia and New 
England, a system of common property was 
attempted, but soon abandoned. During the fer- 
mentation which preceded and accompanied the 
French Revolution communistic ideas again 
emerged in the writings of Morelly and Mahly. 
They are also found vaguely expressed in the 
^orks of Rousseau, and through him they to some 


degree affected the principles of Robespierre and St 
Just; but the general tendency of the Revolution 
was to consolidate individual rights and private 
property.^ The conspiracy of Babeuf was intended 
to establish a systematic communism by revolution. 

Socialism (q.v.) must not be identified with com- 
munism. Yet it is laigely coloured with coinruu- 
lustic conceptions, and in some of its schools a 
thoroughgoing communism is taught. About 1920 
a quite fiesh meaning of the woid, impoited fiom 
the continent of Europe, became widely cuiient 
in England. In 1847 Maix used the woid as equi- 
valent to socialism in the impoiiant Manifesto of 
the Communist Pai'ty written by him and Engels, 
and constantly reprinted and ciiculated ever since. 
The Russian Bolshevists call themselves Commun- 
ists (Bqlsiievist is a nickname like Tory or Quaker), 
ind their followeis in England, Geimany, and else- 
where have adopted the same name. Russian bol- 
shevism IS Marxian socialism, with stiess laid on 
some special doctiines, and the word communist, 
as now most commonly used by and of certain 
groups of extreme socialists, simply means socialists 
who approve of the teachings and policy of the 
Russian Bolshevists. Different aie the communistic 
societies of the United States. These aie mainly 
efforts to lealise for their menibeis a happiei state 
of things by community of property, without a i evolu- 
tionary propaganda ; see Beook Farm, Fourier, 
Owen (R.), Perfectionists, Rapp, Shakers. 

Commutation. See Annuity, Tithes, 
Pensions. 

€ommutator 9 an apparatus attached to many 
electric machines for reversing the curients. See 
Electricity, Dynamo-electric Machines. 

CoinnenuSs a family, originally Italian, of 
which many members occupied the throne of the 
Byzantine Empire (q.v.) from 1057 to 1204, and that 
of Trebizond ( q.v.) from 1204 to 1461. See Alexius, 
Isaac. — Anna Comnena (q.v.), who lived in the 
fiist half of the 12bh century, was a high literaiy as 
well as histoiical celebrity. —David Comnenus, the 
last representative of the imperial race in Tiebizond, 
was executed at Adiianople in 1462, with all his 
family, by command of Mohammed 11. 

€om 09 a city of Lombardy, Northern Italy, 
beautifully situated at the south-west extremity of 
the Lake of Como, 30 miles N. of Milan by rail. It 
lies in a valley, surrounded by hills, clad with 
luxuriant gardens, olive plantations, and orange 
groves, with here and there an old ruin cropping 
out. The city is surrounded by old walls flanked 
with towers, the gateways by which the walls are 
pierced being fine specimens of medieval military 
architecture. Among the principal buildings of 
Como are the cathedr^ (1396-1732), and the town- 
haU, built of marble, dating from the beginning of 
the 13th century. The cnief articles of manu- 
facture are silk, satin, gloves, and soap. By means 
of its port, Como carries on extensive trade in the 
produce of the district with Switzerland. Popul ation 
with suburbs, 50,000. Como, the ancient Comum, 
was the biitbplace of Csecilius Statius, the two 
Plinys, of several popes, and of the physicist Volta. 
In 1107 it began to war with Milan, and in the 
course of twenty years was utterly destroyed by its 
antagonist. As an important headquarters of the 
* GMbelline party, it was rebuilt in 1158 by 
Frederick Barbarossa, and remained a republic for 
two centuiies, when it fell into the hands of the 
1 Viscontis, its history since that time being bound 
I up with that of Milan. 

Como^ Lake of (Ital. Lago di Como, ©r II 
Lario, ancient Larim Locus), a sheet of water, in 
Northern Italy, lying at the foot of the Bernine 
Alps. It is chx^y formed by the river Adda, which 
enters it at its north, and issues at its south-eastern 
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extiemity. The total length of the lake fiom Como 
to Riva k about 30 miles. Fifteen miles fi-om its 
nortliern extiemity, the promontoiy of Bellaggio 
divides it into t\vo*^branches, the shorter of which is 
called the Lago di Lecco. The greatest breadth of 
the lake is 21 miles, but throughout the greatest 
part of its length it is much less. It is 663 feet 
above sea-level, has a mean depth of 870 feet, 
and a maximum of 1352 feet. The beauty of the 
scenery and the salubrity of the climate have made 
the Lake of Como the most celebrated in Italy, its 
shoies being everywhere studded with noble villas. 

Comodoro RivadaTia, an Aigentine oil- 
field and poit on the Goho de San Joige (Chubut). 

Comorin'^ Cape {Ki^7ndri), the most southerly 
extremity of the peninsula of India, being, in fact, 
a sandy accretion to the termination of the Western 
Ghats. The low headland is in the state of Travan- 
core, and its lat. and long, are 8“ 4' 20" N., and 
77“ 35' 35" E. 

Co'moro lsleS9 four islands belonging to 
France, in the Mozambique Channel, since 1908 
part of the colony of Madagascar. Vanilla is the 
chief article of export. The islands, which aie of 
volcanic origin, are mountainous, and have an ex- 
tremely fertile soil, are called Angaziya or Great 
Comoro, Anjouan or J ohanna, Mohilla, and Mayotta. 
Gieat Comoro is 35 miles long ; its highest point is 
8500 feet. Johanna is next in size. Mohilla, the 
smallest, is 15 miles long. These became French in | 
1886. Total pop. 100,000. Mayotta or Mayotte, 
21 miles long, and with a population of 15,000, has 
been a Frencli possession since 1841. At the capital, 
Dsaudsi or Nzaondzi, are government buildings, a 
few hundred French soldiers, and numerous officials. 
In all the islands the blood of the natives is 
partially Arab, partially Malagasy, the Sakalavas 
having occupied part of Mayotte after the conquest 
of Madagascar by the Hovas. See Madagascar. 

Company* The term, though it may he applied 
to any partnership, is now generally used to denote 
an incorporated company. Such a company differs 
from a PartneishixD (q.v.) chiefly in these respects : 
A partner cannot transfei his share in the firm with- 
out the consent of the other partners ; the shaies 
in an incorporated company are, as a general rule, 
fieely transferable. A contract made, or act done, 
by any partner in relation to the business of the 
partnership is binding on all the partners ; the man- 
agement of the affaiis of a company is vested in 
directors and other officials, and a shareholder is 
not an agent for the company. Again, the liability 
of each partner for the debts of the firm is unlimited, 
except in case of a limited partnership under the 
act of 1907 ; in a company the liability of each 
shareholder may be, and usually is, limited either 
by shares or by guarantee. So distinct is the law 
as to companies from the law as to partnership that 
the Pai;tnership Act, 1890, which codifies the law 
on that subject, expressly excludes from the defi- 
nition of partnership any company or association 
which is registered as a company under the Com- 
panies Acts, or is incorporated by act of parliament 
or letters patent or royal charter. Large partner- 
ships or ‘ unincorporated comjianies ’ were formerly 
not uncommon. They were regulated by the law 
of partnership, modified and adapted to the needs 
of a large and fluctuating number of members, and 
the liability of the members was unlimited. Now, 
however, the Companies Consolidation Act, 1908, 
sec. 1, re-enacting a provision in the act of 1862, 
prohibits the formation of any company, associa- 
tion, or partnershix? consisting of more than twenty 
persons for the purposes of carrying on any busi- 
ness that has for its object the acquisition of gain 
(or, in the ca^ of associations formed for the busi- 
ness of banking, of more than ten persons) unless 


it is registered as a company under the act, or is 
formed in puisuance of some other act of parlia- 
ment (such as lailway companies formed under 
private acts) or of letters patent, or is a min- 
ing compaiw subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Stannaries (Jourt. 

Incorporated companies may he classed under 
three heads : (1) Those cieated by royal chaiter ot 
by special acts of parliament which completely de- 
fine their powers (see Corporation and Chaiicied 
Companies infra), (2) Those created by special 
acts which adopt by reference the provisions of one 
or more general statutes. The general statutes so 
adopted, in the ordinary case, are the Companies 
Clauses Acts, 1845-89, and, it maybe, other statutes, 
such as the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, or the 
Waterworks Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1863, appio- 
priate to the objects of the paiticular company. 
These statutes contain general clauses regulating 
the constitution, management, and poweis of com- 
panies whose business cannot be carried out with- 
out the exercise of compulsory powers, piivileges, 
and monopolies ; and these clauses, when included in 
the special act of a company, aie applicable to that 
company as it they were part of its special act. 
This class includes most companies formed for the 
pnipose of carrying out large enterprises of a public 
natuie — e.g- railway companies, haibour companies, 
canal companies, and companies for the supply of 
water or gas or electiicity. ( 3 ) Those created under 
the Companies ( Consolidation ) Act, 1908, or under 
the earlier Companies Acts, which have been con- 
solidated by that act. The vast majority of orcli- 
naiy trading joint-stock companies in the United 
Kingdom belong to this class ; i.e. they owe their 
incorporation not to royal charter or to a special 
act of parliament, but to registration under the 
Companies Acts. 

Prior to 1908 the principal act relating to the 
formation and registration of joint-stock companies 
was the Companies Act of 1862. That act, how- 
ever, had been amended by many later statutes; 
and in 1908 it and all the amending statutes were 
lepealed and re-enacted in the Consolidation Act. 
The Consolidation Act of 1908 has itself been 
amended in some details by nioie recent statutes 
— e.g. the Companies Act, 1913. 

Companies formed under these Companies Acts 
are of thiee kinds : ( 1 ) companies limited by shares, 
in which the capital of the company is divided into 
shares and the liability of every member is limited 
to the amount unpaid on his shares ; ( 2) companies 
limited by guarantee, in which each member undei- 
takes to contribute a certain sum in the event of 
the company being wound up, and his liability is 
limited to that sum ; (3) unlimited companies, in 
which the liability of every member is unlimited, 
as it is in the case of an ordinary partnership. The* 
act also recognises ‘private companies,' in which 
the right of the members to tiansfer shares is 
restricted, the number of membeis (exclusive of 
persons who are in the employment of the com- 
pany) is limited to fifty, and any invitation to the 
public to subscribe for shares or debentures is pio- 
hibited. A private company — ^which may consist 
of two members only, and usually is formed tcK 
carry on a family business — is exempt from certain 
provisions of the Companies Act of 1908 ; but cer- 
tain additional requirements have been imposed on 
such companies by the Companies Act, 1913. 

To form a company, seven or more persons — or, 
in the case of a private company, two or more 
persons—must execute a Memoi^andum of Associa- 
tion, which sets out the name of the company, the 
place where its registered office is to be situated, 
its objects or powers, the amount of its capital, 
and, if the liability of the members is to be limited, 
the extent to which their liability is limited. Each 
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*of the signatories of the memoiatidnm must agiee 
to take at least one share in the company. The 
memorandum is stamped and lodged with the 
registrar of joint-stock companies, who issues a 
-certificate of incorporation, which is conclusive 
evidence that all the lequisites to legistration have 
been duly complied witli, and that the company is 
duly registered. The memoiandum coriesponds to 
the dial ter of a company created by charter. The 
company has no powers other than those set out in 
its memoiandum, and any act done by the company 
or its agents outside the scope of these powers is 
ultra vires and void. 

The memorandum of association may in the case 
of a company limited by shares, and must in the 
case of a company limited by guarantee or unlimited, 
be accompanied by Articles of Association. Model 
articles, which may or may not be adopted, are 
furnished in Table A, Schedule I., appended to the 
act of 1908. The function of the articles is to 
regulate the management of the company. Thus 
they usually contain regulations as to the division 
of the capital into shares, the transfer and forfeitme 
of shares, the holding of meetings, the votes of 
members, and the appointment and powers of the 
directors. These regulations form a binding con- 
tract between all the members and the company. 
The articles must be signed by the same persons as 
signed the memorandum, and are filed with the 
remstrar at the same time as the memoiandum. 

Upon due registration the persons who subscribed 
the memorandum and the articles, and such other 
persons as may from time to time become membeis 
of the company, become a body corporate, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, with 
power to hold lands. Every company is bound to 
keep a register of members. In an ordinary com- 
pany, the capital of which is in shares, every share- 
holder is, so long as he is a shareholder, a member 
of the body coiporate. The register of members 
contains the name and address of each member, 
the amount and numbers of his shares, the date of 
acquiring them, and the amount paid up. It is 
open to the inspection of any member giatis, and 
of any other person on payment of one shilling. 
The register is prim6(, fade, but not conclusive, 
-evidence of membership. In the case of companies 
registered in England, no notice of any trust is 
entered on the register ; but in the case of Scottish 
companies, the practice is to enter shares as held 
by trustees, though this does not affect the personal 
liability of the trustees as members of the company. 
The company may issue certificates to holders of 
shares or stock ; and these certificates are primd 
facie evidence of the title of the member to the 
shares or stock. Shares in a company are personal 
estate, transferable in the manner provided by the 
articles of the company. The ordinary form of 
transfer is executed by the transferor, and handed 
to the transfeiee with the share certificate. The 
transferee then executes it, and sends it to the 
company for registration. The articles of a com- 
pany, however, not infrequently give the directors 
power to refuse a transferee. 

If the public are invited to subscribe for shares, 
the company must either issue e, prospectus, which 
is filed with the registrar, or else file a statement 
in lieu of prospectus. In order to secure a full dis- 
closure of the position, and to enable the public to 
form an intelligent opinion on that position, the 
prospectus, or the statement in lieu of it, must set 
Torth certain particulars. It must state, Mer alia, 
the minimum subscription on which the directors 
may proceed to allotment. No shares offered to 
the public can be allotted until the fixed minimum 
number of shares has been subscribed, and the 
amount due on allotment has been paid in cash. 
If no such minimum is fixed, or if none is stated in 


the prospectus, the whole issue uiu&t be bub'^ciibed 
before any shares are allotted. Moreovei, the com- 
pany cannot commence business until the amount 
of the minimum subsciiption has been subset ibed. 

A company must hold a genet al meeting, known 
as the ‘statutoiy meeting,’ within not less than 
one month, and not more than three months, after 
the date at which it is entitled to commence busi- 
ness. At least once in every year theie must be 
held an annual general meeting. Extraordinaiy 
general meetings may be called at other times, and 
the holders of not less than one-tenth of the issued 
shares may require such a meeting to be called. The 
articles usually provide for every member having a 
vote in respect of each share held by him ; but if 
the articles contain no provision on the subject, 
each shaieholder has one vote. The ai tides also 
commonly provide for shareholders who are absent 
fiom the meeting voting by proxy, and for a poll 
being taken. There is no power to vote by proxy 
unless it is expi essly provided for by the articles. 
Resolutions by a geneial meeting aie of tliiee kinds : 

( 1 ) ordinaiy resolutions, which may be passed by a 
majority of members present; (2) special resolu- 
tions, which are necessaiy to effect certain vital 
alterations, and require two meetings — the le.solu- 
tion being passed at the first of these meetings by 
a three-quarters majority of those present, and 
bein^ confirmed at the second meeting, held within 
a dehnite peiiod after the fiist, by a simple majo- 
lity ; and (3) exbraoidinaiy resolutions, which must 
be passed by a tlnee-quaiteis majority at a general 
meeting, but need not be confirmed by a second 
meeting. An extraordinaiy lesolution may be 
passed to wind up a company voluntaiily oii the 
ground that it cannot continue its business by 
reason of its liabilities, and that it is advisable to 
wind it up. A copy of eveiy special lesolution and 
of every extraordinary resolution must be sent to 
the registrar. 

The geneial management of the company is 
usually deputed to Directors (q.v.), who are the 
agents of the company in carrying on its business. 
The number, powers, necessary qualification, and 
method of election of the directors are regulated 
by the articles. The first directors, too, are, as a 
rule, named in the articles^ The shareholdeis, by 
resolutions, may enlarge the powers confened on 
the directors by the articles, and enable them to 
do anything that it is competent for the company 
itself to do. 

There are three ways in which a company may 
be wound up. ( 1 ) It may be wound up compul- 
sorily by the court. A compulsorjr winding up by 
the court is commenced by a petition to the court, 
and, generally speaking, 'is equivalent to proceed- 
ings in Bankruptcy (q.v.). The petition may he 
presented by the company itself, or by a creditor 
or creditors, or by a contiibutory oi contributories. 
The circumstances in which a company may be 
wound up by the court are various ; out the most 
frequent ground is that the company is unable to 
pay its debts. (2) A voluntary winding up takes 
place when the period fixed for the duration of the 
company has come to an end, and the company has 
passed an ordinary resolution to wind up ; or when, 
for any cause, tlie company has passed a special 
resolution to wind up voluntarily; or when the 
company has passed an extraordinary resolution 
that it cannot by reason of its liabilities cany on 
its business, and that it is expedient that the com- 
pany be wound up. From the date of the pas-sing 
of the prescribed resolution, the company must 
cease to carry on business, except so far as may be 
required for the beneficial winding up. (3) When 
a company has resolved to wind up voluntarily, the 
court may order that the winding up shall proceed 
under the supervision of the court. The granting 
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of such an order, called a ‘supervision ordei,’ is 
in the discretion of the court, and the application 
is generally made by the company itself or by 
creditoi s. 

In whatever manner a company is wound up, 
the duties of the liquidator, who is appointed to 
carry out the winding up, are very similar. These 
duties aie to take possession of, and realise, the 
assets, to call upon the membeis to contribute 
according to the extent of their liability, to pay 
the company’s debts and the costs of the winding up 
out of the funds so laised, and to distribute the 
surplus, if any, among the shareholders. In a wind- 
ing up, eveiy piesent and past member of the 
company is, in proportion to his capital, liable to 
contiibute to the assets to an amount sufficient foi 
the payment of the company’s debts, the expenses 
of the winding up, and the adjustment of the lights 
of the contributories among themselves. While 
liability to contiibute may thus attach to peisons 
who have ceased to be members of the company, 
no past member will be liable if he has ceased to 
be a member for one year oi upwards prior to the 
commencement of the winding up ; or in respect of 
any debt or liability incuired after he ceased to be 
a member ; or unless the existing members are 
unable to satisfy the contributions requiting to be 
made by them. The liquidator may thus lequire 
to make up two lists of contiibutories, called the 
A and B lists respectively, the one of present and 
the other of past members. In the case of a com- 
pany limited by shaies, the contributions required 
fiom any member, present or past, cannot exceed 
the amount unpaid on the shares held, or formerly 
held, by him. In the case of a company limited by 
guarantee no member can be made liable beyond 
the sum he has undertaken to contribute. In the 
case of an ‘ unlimited ’ company, no limit is set to 
the contributions which may be required from each 
member* 

ChartJBIred Companies are corporations trading 
under a chaiter granted by a sovereign power, 
and having certain privileges, rights, and obliga- 
tions, therein defined. Such companies have un- 
doubtedly constituted the foundation of the colonial 
empire of Britain, although in most instances 
the profits of trade and not the formation of 
colonies was their piimary object. The history of 
some of the earliest trading companies in Biitain 
will be found described at Hanseatic League. 
Chartered companies, as now understood, may be 
said to date from the time of Elizabeth, and many 
were formed for trading puimoses with the New 
World and the Indies. The Company of Merchant 
Adventurers of England, which originated in 1359, 
received a charter from Elizabeth about 200 yeai-s 
later. The Bussia Company (first chartered in 
1554) set the example of annexing territory in 1613 
by setting up King James’s arms at Spitsbergen, 
Many companies were organised in the 17th centuiy 
for the further exploiting of America and the East. 
The most famous were the East India Company 
(q.v.), chartered by Elizabeth in 1600, and the 
fifudson Bay Company (q.v.), charteied in 1670. 
The Darien Scheme (q.v.) was a Scottish company, 
banetioned Tw royal authority in 1695. Nearly all 
the original British colonies m North America weie 
first formed by chartered companies, of which the 
Virginia Company (1609) and the Massachusetts 
Bay Company (1629) were most prominent (see 
UNITED States)." Other European countries, par- 
ticulariy Holland and France, were at this time 
actively promoting trading companies. Of the old 
companies, the Hudson Bay Company still exists, 
though shorn of many of its original privileges. 
In the last quarter oi the 19th century a fresh 
development in chartered companies took place, 
nearly all of them in Africa. The principal among 


these aie the Biifcish Noith Borneo Company (see 
Borneo), charteied in 1881 ; the Boyal Niger Com- 
pany (see Nigeria), charteied in 1886, bought 
by goveinment in 1900 and its territories foimed 
into the protectorate of Nigeria; the Impeual 
British East Africa Company (see Zanzibar), 
chartered in 1888, its territoiies taken ovei hy 
goveinment in 1896, and now the Kenya Colony 
and Protectoi ate ; and the Biiti&li South Africa 
Company (see Khodesia). These coiiipaiiies have 
not the same unlimited poweis as the old com- 
panies ; they have no monopoly of trade, and 
their sovereignty rights aie limited. The state 
exercises control over all political niatteis, and the 
rights of natives are strictly protected ; the govern- 
ment also letains the light to forfeit the charteia 
if it considers theii pui poses are not being piopeiiy 
carried out. 

€ompany 9 in Military Oiganisation, is a cap- 
tain’s command. In the Biitisli infantry there aie 
now 4 companies in a Battalion (q.v.), each con- 
sisting of 6 officeis, 10 seigeants, 5 coipoials, 4 dium- 
mers and bugleis, 207 rank and hie, including 
signallers, stretcher-beareis, driveis of pack-cobs^ 
and h§.tmen. Garrison aitillery. Engineers, and 
Army Service Corps aie also in companies, with no 
higher units in war. Theie is a specially trained 
signal company with each infantry Division (q.v,). 
A company is divided into 4 platoons, with a lieu- 
tenant in command of each, and each section into 
2 squads under a sergeant. The platoon is the 
‘fire-unit.’ 

Comparative Anatomy is the science which 
examines and compares the structure of tAvo or 
more different kinds of animal, so as to discover 
their points of leseinblance and unlikeness. See 
Anatomy, Anthropoid Apes, Biology, Bird, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, &c. ; also Cuvier, 
Huxley, Owen (Sir Richard), &c. 

Comparetti^ Domenico, bora at Rome in 
1835, taught Greek at Pisa, Florence, and Rome, 
and has written on South Italian dialects, Yiigil 
the Magician, Sindibad, and Italian folklore. 

€ompasS9 or Mariner’s Compass, a magnetic 
instrument used to indicate the diiection of a ship 
with respect to the magnetic north and south line. 

The diiecti\e property of the magnet seems to 
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Fig. 1. 

have been unknown in Europe till the 12th centuiy^ 
It appears, however, on very good authority that 
it was known in China and throughout the East 
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geneially at a very remote period. The Chinese 
annals assign its discovery to the year 2634 B.C., 
when they say an instrument for indicating the 
south was constructed by the Empeior Ho-ang-tL 
The eailiest leference to the making of magnets is 
in a Chinese dietionaiy of 121 a.d., wheie lodestone 


is defined as ‘a stone with which jin attraction 
can be given to the needle;’ but this pxoperty of 
the lodestone could not fail to have been onserved 
at a very much earlier time. At first the Chinese 
would appear to have used the compass exclusively 
for guidance in tiavelling by laud, and we heai of 
their using it by sea only somewhere about 300 A.D. 

The ordinary mariner’s compass is made up as 
follows : The needle is a magnetised strip of steel, 
or in the better compasses a number of thin stiips 
magnetised separately and then hound together. 
This is balanced so as to swing horizontally on a 
fine pivot. Fastened to the upper surface of the 
needle and swinging with it is a circular card 
marked with the thirty-two ‘points, and having 
the point marked N immediately over the end of 
the needle that is attracted to the north. The 
pivot on which the needle swings stands up fiom 
the bottom of a copper bowl, which has a glass 
covering to protect the contents from wind and 
weather. The compass-bowl is made of copper (a 
good conductor of electricity ) in order to damp the 
vibrations of the needle. For the needle in moving 
induces currents of electricity in the copper bowl, 
the electro-magnetic forces of which tend (accord- 
ing to Lenz’s Law) to oppose the motion pro- 
ducing them. For the same purpose also the 
compass-bowl is sometimes filled with spirit, but 
the additional friction of the li<g[uid interferes with 
the sensitiveness of the needle. The howl is sup- 
ported in Gimbals (q.v.) so as to remain horizontal 
in all positions of the ship. The whole arrange- 
ment is placed in the binnacle, situated when 
possible in the fore and aft line, and having pro- 
vision for the placing of lamps to illuminate the 
compass-card by night. 

The compass -card is represented in fig. 1. In 
Lord Kelvin’s compass a thin aluminium ring (fig. 2) 
is connected by silk threads with an aluminium 
boss, which rests on an aluminium cup having a 


centre piece of sapphire poised on an iridium point 
(fig. 3). Instead of a single needle theie are eight 
thin strips of steel fastened to the silk threads as 
shown in the figure. The tliin paper rim beaiing 
the points is divided at intervals so that the 
contractions and expansions due to change of 
tempei'ature may not produce Avarp- 
ing of the aluminium. The whole ar- 
langement weighs only 200 grains or so, 
and thus there is veiy little tendency 
to flatten the point of the supporting 
needle. Hence the ‘friction eiror’ can 
be made very small; in fact, if it is 
found that a card can be made to rest 
even half a degree out of the magnetic 
meridian, the supporting point is rejected 
for a sharper one. The Aveight, such as 
it is, being mostly in the rim, the period 
of vibration of the card is long (40 seconds 
or so), Avhich makes the card very steady. 
The bowl is saved from violent oscilla- 
tion by having in the bottom a quantify 
of castor- oil. The gimbals aie supported 
on knife-edges, and their being made of 
brass Avire-iope dispenses with the not 
very durable india-rubber pads otherwise 
used. A simple device prevents the card 
from jumping off the pivot when heavy 
guns are bred — a matter of some impoit- 
aiice in an engagement. The binnacle 
has complete provision for stowing aAvay 
the magnets, soft iron bars, and spheres, 
used to counteract the magnetism of 'the 
iiou of the ship. 

Along Avitli Kelvin’s compass is sup- 
plied a piece of apparatus for converting 
it into an azimuth compass, which is a 
compass for finding the angle subtended 
at the observer’s eye by the projections of two 
objects on the horizontal plane. 

The gyroscopic compass utilises the principle of 
the Gyroscope (q.v.). Its axis is thereby kept 
parallel to that of the earth, so that a reading 
gives not merely directions but latitude. 

Modified forms of the compass are in use on land 
by surveyors, miners, and travellers, and need not 
be further alluded to here. 

For the earth’s action on a magnetised needle 
suspended free to move horizontally and vertically, 
see the articles Magnetism, Declination. 

The great difficulty connected Avith the use of 
the compass arises from the disturbing influence of 
the ship’s magnetism, of 
Avhicli part is considered 
permanent, and part — clue 
to the soft iron — is tem- 
porary, and varies Avith the 
position of th e ship. Vai ious 
methods are in use to regu- 
late this difficulty, Avhicli iu 
iron vessels is sometimes so 
great as to make an ordi- 
nary compass almost use- 
less. The principal are 
(1) counteracting the per- 
manent induced magnet- 
ism by properly placed 
permanent bar magnets ; 
and (2) supplying about the 
compass soft iron masses in 
such a way that, however 
the ship turns, the transient 
induced magnetism on the Fig. 3. 

left of the compass shall be 

exactly equivalent to that on the right. Many of 
the best ships carry a standard compass placed a& 
far as possible from the iron of the ship, especially 
from vertical masses like iron masts and funnels^ 
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When it is mentioned that an eiioi of one point 
■(llj®) in steering means an eiror of about one mile 
in Jttve, the necessity for the various precautions 
will be readily recognised. For details on this sub- 
ject, see the Admiralty Manual on the Deviations 
of the Compass, and the references there given. 

Compass-plants are those which, when un- 
duly exposed to the sun, place their leaves in a 
north -and -south direction, as Silphium and the 
prickly lettuce [Lactuca Scariola), 

Compensation is the term used in law to 
denote the statutory right of an outgoing tenant 
in respect of certain classes of unexhausted improve- 
ments specified in tlie Agricultural Holdings Acts ; 
see Landlord and Tenant. The word is loosely 
applied to any claim of damages arising in respect 
of injury. Thus where a workman is injured by 
accident arising out of, and in the course of, his 
employment, the right given, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, to him, or, in the event 
of his death, to his dependants, is termed a right of 
compensation ; see Master and Servant, Work- 
men’s Compensation. In Scots law its proper 
meaning is that mutual creditors and debtors may 
set off one debt against another. This applies, as 
it did in the civil law, where each of the parties is 
at the same time debtor and creditor in clearly 
ascertained debts. In order that one debt may ex- 
tinguish another, compensation must be pleaded- — 
For compensation of errors in physics, as illustrated 
in the compensation pendulum, see Pendulum. 

Competition (Lat., ‘a seeking together’) has 
been Avell defined by Br Johnson as ‘the act of 
endeavouring to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the same time.’ In political economy it 
IS simply the form taken by the struggle for exist- 
ence as applied to industry. Formerly pi ices and 
generally the economic relations of men to each 
other were regulated by custom or authority. 
The growth of freedom has now brought it about 
that these relations are determined by individual 
effort. The general rule is that each man must be 
responsible for his own economic Avell-being. The 
workman brings his labour to the market and gets 
what he can for it. The capitalist engages labour 
on the terras most favourable to himself, and sells 
his produce at such price as it can bring. The 
owner of land geneially takes the highest rent he 
can obtain. In short, the industrial woild is a 
world of conflicting or coinxDOting interests. 

As we have sain, this system of comi^etition is 
an outcome of modern freedom, and the rise of 
it may be historically traced. In mediaeval times 
the relations of men were fixed by custom or 
authority. But the restraints of custom and 
authority were felt to be vexatious, oppressive, 
and injurious, and in the various spheres of human 
activity, in religion, politics, and economics, the 
free individuality of men sought and found wider 
room to develop itself. This great movement began 
with the revival of learning, the discovery of 
America, and the Protestant Reformation, and has 
been continued through the revolutions of the 17th, 
18bh, 19th, and 20bh centuries. In the industrial 
sphere it means that, whereas in former times a 
man’s calling, place of residence, and the remunera- 
tion of his industry were fixed for him, he is now 
at liberty to decide them for himself as best he 
can. Each man is free to do the best he can for 
himself, but as he finds numerous individuals who 
exercise the same freedom Avithin a limited field, 
there arises the prevailing system of competition. 

No one conversant with the facts Avill deny that 
the system of free competition has been attended 
with enormous progress, and that it has acted as a 
powerful stimulus to human energy and the spirit 
of improvemeE^t, But the development of the 


system has brought Avith it most important limita- 
tions, some of Avhich may be noted. While such 
a system must ahvays be limited by laAv and 
justice, and the necessities of political union, legis- 
lation has been obliged to provide special safe- 
guards against the evils of competition, notably 
in the English Factory Acts. Trade-unions are 
an attempt to legulate competition in the in- 
terest of labour. Employers’ combinations ha\m 
a like object in the interest of the capitalist. In 
America especially the development of ‘trusts’ 
tends to make competition a dead -letter. These 
trusts are combinations of capitalists Avith a view 
to regulating prices. The protective system of. 
many countues is intended to maintain nath^e 
industries against foieign competition. It should 
be noted also that even yet custom is laigely in- 
fluential in many spheres, and that not a few of 
the evils of competition are mitigated by the 
kindly feeling Avhich prevails iii all the relations 
of life. Employeis do not geneially biing wages 
down to the lowest level attainable competition. 
In actual experience the competitive sj’^stem is 
modified by a gieat variety of influences. Thus, 
the Trade Boards Acts (1909 and 1918) AA^eie de- 
signed for the protection of unorganised and 
‘sweated’ labour by the establishment of legal 
minimum Avage-iates in selected trades. 

€ompi^g]l6» a quiet and old-fashioned but 
picturesque town in the French department of 
Oise, on the river Oise, a little beloAv its junction 
Avith the Aisne, 52 miles NNE, of Paris by rail. 
Of its churches three deseive notice, St Geimain 
(15th century), St Antoine (12th centmy), and St 
Jacques (13th century). The hdtel-de-ville is a 
late Gothic edifice Avith a fine central belfry. 
But the chief pride of Compibgne is its palace, 
huilt aneAv by Louis XV., and splendidly fitted 
up by Napoleon, who often occupied it. It Avas 
during part of the Great AVar the seat of the 
General Headquaiters. From the gardens an 
arbour Avalk, 1600 yards long, leads toAvaids 
the beautiful foiest of Comj)i^gne, Avhich Avas a 
fav’ourite hunting-ground of many of the kings of 
France. The inhabitants of Compibgne manufac- 
ture canvas, coidage, and sugar. The population 
is about 16,000. Compi^gne is mentioned in the 
times of Clovis under the name of Compendium. 
It was at the siege of this toAvn, in 1430, that 
the Maid of Orleans was captured ; and heie, in 
1810, Napoleon first met Maria Louisa of Austria, 
on occasion of their mairiage. 

Complement of an angle is what it lacks to 
make up 90® ; of an arc, to make up a quadiant; 
and hence, in Astronomy, the complement of a 
star in its zenith-distance. In Music, tAvo intervals, 
which together make up an octave, are called com- 
plementary (see Inversion). In Arithmetic, if 
any number is subtracted from the next higher 
poAver of ten, the result is its complement. Thus 
7 and 3 are complementary ; so are 63 and 37 ; 
881 and 119; and 1*4384386 is the complement to 
8*5615614, In Chromatics, red is the complement 
of green, orange of blue, and yelloAv of violet— 
these colours in combination producing white. 

Complexion. See Skin ; also Tempera- 
ment, Hippocrates. 

Compline. See Breviary. 

Complutensian Bible. See Alcala de 
Henares and Ximenes. 

Compony, or Gobony. See Bordure. 

Compositse, an order of sympetalous dicoty- 
ledons, the richest of all in species, these numbering 
above 11,000 j it is also the most widely distributed 
through all regions of the globe, although most 
abundant in temperate and subtropical climates. 
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and, furfcheiraoie, the ricliest in individuals, it 
having been reckoned that about every tenth 
iloweiing plant on the earth is a composite. The 
rationale of this may be broadljr seen { at least if 
we grant an individual constitution and structure 
-especially well adapted to both vegetation and le- 
production), for we can see that the consequent 
great numbei of healthy individuals must be asso- 
ciated with active local competition and survival 
of the fittest, and with distribution of these over 
a wide area ; while this again is at least one con- 
dition of considerable difterentiation of varieties, 
and so ultimately of species. 

While populaily a daisy or dandelion is legaided 
as a simple nower, the roughest examination suffices 
to analyse this into an orderly assemblage, techni- 
cally a capiUdmn of small but distinct florets ; 
hence the beginner is apt, without moie ado, to 
refei all similar aggregates, say a head of Scabious 
(Dipsacaceee) or Seapink (Plumbaginacese) to the 
Compositse. We find, however, such aggiegates 
aiising in all alliances, and naturally so ,* lacemes, 
spikes, or umbels of flowers wholly distinct in 
structure may all be shortened down into heads or 
capitula, since leproductive development is tending 
-everywhere to check vegetative giowth. We aie 
thus led to inquire of what forms aie the composites 
to be regarded as the reduced members, and the 
evidence of comparative anatomy goes to prove 
their relationship to Canipanulaceae and their ir- 
regular forms the Lobeliacese ; in a word, to view 
the yellow ‘tubular’ florets of our daisy as a head 
of tiny bells, while the white strap -shaped or 
‘ ligulate ’ ones of its ray, like all those of a dande- 
lion, resemble the flowers of lobelia. 

In shortening down, or arresting the iiiflores- 
‘cence into a head, the bract of each separate 
flower remains in place; and in a Zinnia^ or 
sunflower, we find each floret with its separate 
bract throughout the whole capitulum ; in most 
•cases these disappear*. Those of the outermost 
florets, however, together with the immediately 
lower leaves of the flower- axis (which bear no 
florets, and are thus in strictness not entitled 
to their common name of bracts), become usually 
ciowded into an involucre. This subserves in 
bud the protective purposes of a calyx to the 
whole inflorescence at once, and thus the calyx of 
the separate florets becomes unnecessary. In its 
place we find at most a circle of fine downy 
hairs, which may be characteristically serrated or 
feathered, and which only reach full development 
and usefulness when the fruit has to be distributed. 
On account of its merely epidermic nature and late 
appearance, its calycine nature has been denied, 
and the term pappus substituted. The evolutionist 
need, however, feel little hesitation in regarding 
the pappus as simply representing the epidermic 
fringe of a reduced calyx ; nor is verificatoiy evi- 
dence wanting. The stamens grow upon the united 
corolla and themselves unite by the anthers, thus 
forming a ring, or rather pollen-bearing tube, up 
thiough which the style grows, all much as in bell- 
flowers. The style bears two stigmas, indicating 
an originally two-carpelled arrangement, but the 
ovary is one-celled, and contains only a single 
ascending ovule. The ovary hardens as a nutlet, 
which is commonly floated away upon the wind 
when ripe by help of its pappus ; it may be an- 
chored where it descends by its minute grappling- 
hooks or serrations. In this way it is conveyed to 
new soil, it may be at a great distance — an obvious 
advantage, alike to the species or the individual, 
when germination takes place. 

The classification is difficult. The order may be 
divided into Tubulifloi'se, in which the disc-flowers 
are not ligulate, and Liguliflorse, in which all are 
ligulate. 


Although many composites are cultivated and 
useful plants, none attain the highest economic 
importance; yet the artichoke, and Jerusalem arti- 
choke, salsaty, lettuce, endive, &c , are familiar 
inmates of the kitchen -garden, while chicory is 
extensively cultivated as a substitute for coffee, 
and even sometimes, as well as Jerusalem arti- 
choke, for the purpose of feeding domestic animals. 
A very few, like safflower and saw-wort, yield 
dyestuffs ; from the seed of others — e.g. sunflower 
—a bland oil is expressed ; while many are of time- 
honoured repute for their medicinar properties — 
e.g. chamomile, arnica, wormwood, elecampane, 
&c. A still greater number — e.g. dahlias and sun- 
flowers, asters and clirysantlremums — are esteemed 
ornaments of our flower-gardens, particularly in 
the latter part of summer and in autumn. Being 
mostly herbs, or rarely shrubs, the order is quite 
irnimportant as regards timber ; the Siriehout 
{Tarchonanthiis camphoratus)^ a small tree of the 
Cape of Good Hope, is, however, close-grained and 
beautiful. See Small, O^'igin and Development of 
the Compositce (1919). 

Composite Order. See Columk. 

Composition. Tinder the title Composition 
and Resolution of Velocity and Forces, we deal 
with one of the fundamental problems in mechanics 
— viz. to compound two velocities (or forces) into 
a single velocity (or force) which shall be their 
eqirivalent. We shall consider it as applied to 
velocities in the first place. 

If a point is moving with two independent velo- 
cities, it moves in some one definite direction with 
a definite speed. This single velocity (for the term 
includes the idea of direction as well as speed) is 
equivalent to the two component velocities, and is 
termed their resultant A good example is afforded 
by a ball thrown up in a moving railway carriage ; 
it partakes of the train’s motion lionzoiitally, while 
it also simultaneously moves vertically upwards. 

When the two components are in the same 
straight line, their resultant is in all cases equal 
to their algebraic sum. In the case of velocities 
in different directions, the magnitude and direction 
of their resultant is obtained by the following 
theorem, known as the Parallelogram of Velocities • 
If a point A move with two velocities, represented 
in magnitude and direction by AP and AQ respec- 
tively, their resultant will be similarly represented 
by AR, tire diagonal of the parallelogram of which 
AP and AQ, are 
conterminous sides. 

For, let the point 
move along AQ with 
velocity AQ, and let 
the page bein motion 
ill tne direction AP 
with velocity AP. 

After a unit of time 
has elapsed, the point will have moved from A to 
Q along AQ, but, owing to the motion of the 
page, the line AQ will have moved into the 
position PR, so that the point will really be at 
R ; hence its motion has been in the direction AR, 
with a velocity whose magnitude is represented 
by AR. 

Similarly, we may compound any number of 
velocities in one plane into a single resultant. In 
the case where three components are not coplanar, 
a corresponding theorem, the Parallelepiped of 
Velocities^ is used to find the resultant. 

The resolution of velocities is exactly the con- 
verse problem ; for where a directed length such as 
AR can be made the diagonal of a parallelogram, 
then the conterminous sides are the components. 
Of course, in this manner, an infinite number of 
pairs of components can be obtained, each having 
the given velocity as their resultant. But the 
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resolutions usually lequired aie those in which the 
components are in given diiections at light angles. 

Since foices can be giaphically repiesented in the 
same manner as velocities, all that has been said 
of velocities applies equally well to foices ; and 
obvious changes in the terminology at once give 
the means of compounding and lesolving forces. 
See Dvnamios, Kinematics, Statics. 

Composition^ in Bankmptcy, a certain per- 
centage which cieditois agree to receive from a 
banknipt in lieu of full payment of his debts, and 
the acceptance of which operates as a dischaige to 
the barikiupt. See Bankruptcy. 

Compos Mentis* See Insanity. 

Compostella. See Santiago de Compo- 

STELL V. 

Composts are a kind of Manure (q.v.), con- 
sisting of mixtuies of substances adapted to the 
feitilisatiou of the soil, which being allowed to 
ferment, and undergo chemical changes for a cou- 
sideiable time in heaps, become moie valuable 
than they weie at first, or ever could have been if 
applied sepaiately. Composts were foimerly made 
ot faini-yard manure, and eaith or lime in addition. 
Road-sci apings, peat-moss, leaves, and clearings of 
ditches also fouiied materials for the purpose. By 
allowing these to lie for six months in heaps of 
fiom three to foui feet in depth, food was prepared 
for plants. The mass was usually applied to the 
tuinip-ciop, and when artificial manures weie 
unknown, considerable benefit arose from such 
diessings. The use of guano and other light 
manures has superseded in a great measure the 
necessity of this laborious process, and composts 
for the turnips oi barley- crops are now little used. 
The wonderful effects that have resulted from the 
application of small doses of artificial manures 
have impressed farmers in general with tha truth 
that the most energetic elements bear a small pro- 
portion in weight to the whole mass of farm-yard 
dung or composts, and that the mixing of manures 
in heaps with earth does not so much add to its 
virtues as to repay the labour expended in the pro 
cess. More care is now rightly bestowed in pie 
serving manure from washings by rain. Composts 
formed of leaves, ditch-scourings, road-scrapings, oi 
any earthy substance containing a large percentage 
of vegetable matter, with the addition of lime, ma> 
still be used with benefit for pastures that ai*' 
deteriorating, or wheie the soil is stiff. Indeed, 
there should still be a compost-heap at every farm. 
Wherever tidy and careful management prevails, 
there is a good deal of road -scrapings, ditch-scour- 
ings, and other rubbish to be disposed of, and the 
compost- heap is a handy and useful receptacle for 
all such matter. The value of well-made compost 
for the top-dressing of pasture-land is greater tnan 
is generally understood or acknowledged, and it 
can be carted out and spread at odd times when 
there is a lull in the more urgent farm-work. 
Where moss prevails, lime should enter largely as 
a component. On the other hand, where the soil 
is of a strong and clayey nature, earthy substances 
containing vegetable matter in larger proportions 
should be used. Vegetable matter has the effect 
of imparting a softness to the surface that is par- 
ticularly conducive to the free growth of pastures. 
Compost made of turf, leaves, earth, and bone-dust 
is used with great benefit bjr gardeners, for vines 
and fruit-trees which are injured by too concen- 
trated manures. 

Compound (corruption of Portuguese cam- 
pmha, ^yard or court') is the usual name in India 
for the enclosure in which a house stands, with its 
outhouses, yard, and garden. 

Compound Animals. See Colonial Ani- 
mals. 


Coinpouiidmg of Felony, in England, is the 
offence of eiiteiing into an agreement for valuable 
consideration not to prosecute a felony, and is 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. Any 
member of the community who enters into sucli a 
bargain is guilty of this offence, even though he 
suffered no injuiy fiom the felony. Compounding 
of informations upon penal statutes, or of misde- 
meanours, is punishable in grave cases. But in 
less serious cases an agreement to abstain fiom 
prosecuting the offender is not unlawful, and in 
misdemeanouis affecting some private lights the 
couit will often permit the prosecutor to accept 
pecuniaiy amends, and withdraw the prosecution. 
Advertising a reward foi stolen property, coupled 
with woids implying that no questions will be 
asked, or that no piosecution will he instituted, 
oi that a pawnbroker leturning the pioperty will 
be paid what he has advanced on it, is punishable 
by a fine of £50 each on the advertiser, publisher, 
and piintei. 

Compound Interest. See Interest. 

Comprador ( Portug., ‘ buyer '), a Chinese em- 
loyed by Europeans as inteimediary in business, 
ealings in China, and as head of their native staff. 

^ Compressed-air Bath, a strong chamber of 
liveted non plates in which two or more peisoiis 
can sib, and into which air is driven to any lequiied 
pressure. The inflow of fresh and the escape of 
foul air aie legulated by valves. Another appliance 
for using either compressed or rarefied air consists 
of a mask tightly covering mouth and nose, and 
connected by a tube and suitable valves with some 
form of air- cistern in which the pressure can be 
varied as desired. By this appliance patients can 
inspne either compiessed oi raiefied air, or can 
bieathe out into either of these. Treatment by 
Aerotherapeutics has long been a favouiite study, 
but the results have vaiied much, and have lacked 
exactness. The geneial effects of compressed air 
aie to lessen the frequency of the movements of the 
chest, and of the heart or pulse heats, while allow- 
ing the absorption of more oxygen, and increasing 
the blood- tension. Raiefied air pioduces the oppo- 
site effects. Many diseased conditions, therefoie, 
should benefit by this tieatment, especially asthma, 
cluonic bronchitis, and catairh under compressed 
ail ; while in the treatment generally we have a 
u^-eful system kji lung gymnastics, which increases 
the power of tlie respiratory muscles and the vital 
capacity of the lungs. 

€ompressed-air Motors. One mode of 
employing air as a motive power has been described 
under Air-engine (q.v.). Another obvious way 
is to compress the air and then apply it in the 
manner of high-pressure steam. But the great 
loss of power, due principally to the dissipation of 
the heat which results from the high compression 
of the air, will always lender the employment of 
such a motive power very wasteful. There aie, 
however, many conditions under which the use of 
compressed air is convenient and advantageou‘='. 
The air-gun, although more a toy than a usefuB 
weapon, is one of the oldest examples of a com- 
pressed-air motor. Partly by compression and! 
partly by exhaustion of air, pneumatic tubes are 
worked m connection with central post-offices for 
the transmission of letters and messages to and 
from various districts in large cities. In boring in- 
mines, and in blasting and tunnelling operations, 
compressed air is an exceedingly useful agent, the 
power being easily carried by tubes into confined 
areas where the air when libexated, after it performs 
its primary duty, is of great value for aiding the 
ventilation of me spaces (see Boring). In the 
application of automatic brakes to passenger trains. 
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compiesfeed air has also been found to be the most 
convenient power (see Brakes), Air compressed 
and stoied in a reservoir under the vehicle has also 
been enmloyed as a motive-power for tiamway-cars. 
In a different direction the agency of compressed 
air is important in the aititicial production of 
cold for chilling-houses for meat-preservation on 
land, and for frozen-meat chambers for preserving 
fresh meat on board vessels (see Refrigeration). 
Compression and Compressibility. When 

a body is subjected to the action of any force which 
causes it to occupy less volume, it is said to be 
compressed, and the diminution of volume is termed 
compression. The term compressibility is fre- 
quently used to signify that property of bodies 
whereby they yield to that particular form of stress 
known as pressure ; but more strictly it is employed 
to denote the measure of this propeity as possessed 
by difierent substances. Under tlie same pressure 
it is obvious that the same volume of various 
substances will diminish by different amounts; 
and, to measure this change, the compressibility 
is defined to be the ratio of the amount of 
compression per unit volume to the compressing 
force applied. It thus may be determined by 
measuring the amount of compression of a known 
volume when under a certain pressure; dividing 
this by the product of the original volume and the 
pressure gives the average compressibility (per 
unit pressure) of the substance throughout the 
range of pressure employed. The unit of pressure 
generally used is one atmosphere, which is defined 
in this country as being the weight of a column of 
mercury, one square inch in section, 29*905 inches 
in height, at the temperature of 0® C., and weighed 
at sea-level in the latitude of London. Its actual 
value in pounds-weight per square inch is nearly 
14*7 ; so that 152*3 atmospheres of pressure is 
equivalent to a pressure of one ton per square inch. 

In gases the relation between pressure and volume 
is given by Boyle’s Law (see Gases) — ^viz. the 
volume of a given mass of gas is inversely pro- 
portional to its pressure. From this it follows that 
the compressibility is inversely proportional to the 
pressure — ^i.e. the diminution of volume due to a 
given increment of pressure is correspondingly 
small as the pressure is great. The behaviour of 
a gas under pressure is closely related to the 
proximity of its temperature to the critical point 
(see Critical Temperature); for if below this 
temperature the gas can, and if above 

n it, cannot be liquefied by pressure 
A alone. It is only since 1877 that 
liquefaction has been effected in those 
gases formerly termed permanent. 

From the first attempts to compress 
liquids it was concluded that they 
were incompressible, but Canton in 
1762, by a comparatively simple experi- 
ment, show'ed that the compressibility 
of water though small is quite appre- 
ciable, and that it is less at higher 
than at lower temperatures. ^ The 
measurement of the compressibility of 
liquids is usually made in a glass vessel 
( see ) termed a piezometer. A tube, 
ABCD, open at one end, D, is bent 
upon itself between C and B, widened 
at one end into a cylindrical bulb, AB, 
and at the other into a cistern, B. The 
liquid experimented on fills the bulb 
and stem to C, from which point to 
B, mercury fills the tube. On the sur- 
face of the mercury at C an index 
floats. The instrument is placed in a larger and 
much stronger vessel containing water to which 
pressure (measured by an attached gauge) is 
applied^ The contents of the piezometer bemg 


thus compressed, the meicury column ascends in 
the stem, and when the pressure is relieved the 
index is left at that point to which the mercury 
rose under the highest pressure applied. The 
actual amount of compression, and the original 
volume, as well as the pressure, being known, the 
compressibility can be thereby calculated, a correc- 
tion being finally added for the compression of the 
glass piezometer itself. From experiments made 
with such apparatus, the following conclusions (see 
Report on some of the Rhy steal Rroperties of Fresh 
Water and Sea-water, by Professor P. G. Tait; 
Challenger Expedition Commission Reports, Physics 
and Chemist^, part iv.) seem now to "be well estab- 
lished regarding the compressibility of liquids, more 
especially of water. The compressibility of water 
decreases as both the temperature and pressure are 
raised; under moderate pressures (e.g. one or two 
atmospheres) it has a point of minimum value about 
60“ C., while its actual value at 10® C. and at a 
pressure of one ton per square inch is very nearly 
Sea-water is less compressible than fresh 
water; the ratio of the compressibility of the 
former to the latter being *915. Solutions of com- 
mon salt are less compressible as they are stronger ; 
the compressibility falling oft' uniformly with in- 
creased strength. Both sea- water and salt solutions 
diminish in compressibility with temperatuie and 
pressure in the same manner as fresh water. It 
has also been proved that the maximum-density 
point of water is lowered by pressure ; the actual 
amount of this lowering being 3®*1 C. per ton 
— ^i.e. water under a piessure of one ton per 
sq. in. has its maximum density point at 0® 9, 
instead of at 4°, as under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. 

The compressibility of solids is generally very 
much smaller than that of either liquids or gases. 
It is best measured by noting the shoitening 
of a rod or fibre of the material tested while 
subjected to hydrostatic pressure ; the linear com- 
pressibility thus obtained is, approximately, one- 
third the cubical compressibility. For glass it is 
*00000265 per atmosphere. 

Comptometer. See Calculating Machine. 

Compulsion. The effect of compulsion on the 
validity of obligations and payments, and on 
criminal responsibility, is noticed under CONTRACT, 
Crime, Force and Fear, and Buress. 

Compurgators were twelve persons whom 
Anglo-Saxon law permitted the accused to call in 
proof of his innocency, and who joined their oaths 
to his. They were persons taken from the neigh- 
bourhood, or otherwise known to the accused. It 
was rather in the character of witnesses than of 
jurymen that they acted, though the institution has 
been spoken of as the Anglo-Saxon jury ; what 
they swore to was not so much their knowledge, as 
their belief. The number of compurgators varied 
with the rank of the parties and the nature of the 
accusation, hut was usually twelve. The system 
of compurgator’s was adopted even in civil actions 
for debt. Compurgation, which was a custom 
common to most of the Teutonic races, fell into 
disuse after the Conquest; but the ceremony of 
what was called canonical purgation of clerks-con 
vict was not abolished in England till the reign of 
Elizabeth. See Jury. 

Comrie» a pleasant and sheltered village of 
Perthshire, on the Earn, 7 miles W. of Crieff. It 
has often been visited by earthquakes, notably in 
October 1839, January 1876, and April 1921. 
These are apparently due to its geological posi- 
tion on the great line of fault between the High- 
lands and the Lowlands. Here George Gilfillan 
was born in 1813. 

Comstock liOdCt a lode of silver and gold ta 
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"v^^hich Virf^inia City (q.v.), Nevada, owed its pios- 
peiity. Discovered in 1859, the lode, with its rich 
pockks or bonanzas, yielded at times over $10,000,000 
annually, and as much as $38,000^000 in 1877. Its 
yield from the beginning to 1890 was $340,000,000, 
i)ut since then it has fallen off, and with it the 
jiopulation of Virginia City. The shaft is 3500 
leet deep, but work is now confined to the upper 
levels, the workmen having been driven from the 
•depths by an influx of hot water ( 170° F. ). 

ComtCf Auguste, the founder of Positiv^m 
(q.v.), was bom 19th January 1798, at Montpellier, 
where his father was treasurer of taxes.^ At the 
Lycee of his native place he was distinguished 
equally for his aptitude for mathematics and his 
resistance to official authority, characteristics wliich 
■did not desert him on his entering the ficole Poly- 
technique at Paris in his seventeenth year. Here 
he took the lead in a protest of the students against 
the manners of one of the tutors, and was expelled, 
after a residence of two years had obtained recog- 
nition of his abilities from the professors. A few 
months were spent with his parents, and then Comte 
returned to Paris, where for a time he made a scanty 
living by teaching mathematics. It would seem 
that, some years before, he had completely freed 
liimself from the influence of all existing social and 
religious theories, and a reforming zeal was begin- 
ning to possess his mind, when in 1818 he came 
into contact with St Simon, by whom his inclina- 
tion towards the reconstruction of «thought and life 
was confirmed and strengthened. A definite rela- 
tion was established between them, by which Comte 
remained for six years the disciple and collaborator 
of the older thinker ; but there gradually became 
apparent a disagreement of aim and method, and 
the necessity felt by Comte of asserting the inde- 
pendence of his own conceptions led to a violent 
nipture. In 1825 Comte married, but the union 
proved unhappy, and after seventeen years of inter- 
mittent discord, ended in a separation. In the 
following year Comte began a course of lectures in 
exposition of his system of philosophy, which was 
attended by several eminent men of science, but 
the course was soon interrupted by an attack of 
insanity, wliich disabled the lecturer for a few 
months. His labours were afterwards lesumed, and 
the six volumes of his Philosoplm Positive was pub- 
lished at intervals between 1830 and 1842, during 
which period his livelihood was chiefly obtained 
from the offices of examiner and tutor in the 6cole 
Polytechnique. After these positions were taken 
from him, owing to the prejudices of his colleagues, 
he resumed the private teaching of mathematics, 
•but in his later years he was supported entirely by 
a ‘ subsidy ’ from his friends and admirers. In 1845 
Comte became acquainted with Clothilde de Vaux, 
and until her death within a year afterwards, a 
-close intimacy was maiatained between them. On 
'Comte^s side it was a passionate attachment, the 
purity of which was happily preserved, and its 
influence is clearly shown in his later works, especi- 
ally in the Polit^ue Positive, Comte died in his 
sixtieth year on 5th September 1857, and was 
buried in the cemetery of Pbre- la -Chaise. His 
system is expounded in the article Positivism. 

Comte’s principal works were Cours de Philosophie 
Poiitwe (6 vols. Paris, 1830-42; freely translated into 
English, and coi^ensed by Harriet Martinean, 2 vols. 
18^). TraiU MSmentaire de GfSomiPHe Analytique 
«(1843), Traits dSAstronomie Populaire (1845), Piscoura 
mr VMnaesMe du PosUivisme (1848), SystSToe de Poli- 
tiqae PosUme (4 vols. 1861-54; trans. 1875), and CaU- 
ekisme Posvfimstey <m Bommavre EaposiUon de la Meligion 
UniverseUe (1852; trans. 1858). Comte’s Testament was 
published in 1884, his Correspondance Xnidite in 1903-4. 
See hooks by Dr J. K. Ingram, H. B. Hutton, H. Gruber, 
G, Dehemle (1909), and W. Ostwald (1914) ; and works 
^ted at Positivism. 


€omuS 9 in later antiquity, a divinity of festive 
mirth and joy, represented as a winged youth, 
sometimes drunk and langnid as after a debanch, or 
slnmbeimg in a standing posture with legs crossed. 
Comus thus became the representative deity of 
riotous merry-making, of tipsy dance and jollity, 
and as such figures in Milton’s noble poetic tribute 
to chastity, the mask of Comm; though here the 
poet, as eheydiere, has devised his own mythology, 
and made hini the child of Bacchus and of Circe, 
‘much like his father, but his mother more.’ 

€omyii 9 Gumming, or Cumyn, a family which 
rose to great power and eminence in England 
and Scotland. It took its name from the town 
of Comines, near Lille, on the frontier between 
France and Belgium. While one branch remained 
there, and in 1445 gave birth to the historian 
Philippe de Comines (q.v.), another followed the 
banners of William of Normandy to the conquest 
of England. In 1069 the Conqueror sent Kobeit 
of Comines, or Comyn, whom he created Earl 
of Northumberland, with 700 horse to reduce 
the yet unsubdued provinces of the north. He 
seized Durham, but nad not held it for 48 hours 
when the people suddenly rose against him, and he 
perished in the flames of the bishop’s palace, leaving 
two infant sons. The younger, Wuliam, became 
Chancellor of Scotland about 1133, and nine years 
later all hut possessed himself of the see of Duriiam. 
The chancellor’s grandnephew, Richard, inherited 
the English possessions of his family, and acquiied 
lands in Scotland. By his marriage with Hextilda, 
the gi-anddanghter of Donald Bane, king of the 
Scots, he had a son William, who was Great Jus- 
ticiary of Scotland, and about 1210 became Earl 
of Buchan by marrying Marjory, daughter and 
heiress of Fergus, the last Celtic Earl of Buchan. 
Their son, Alexander, Earl of Buchan, married 
Isabella or Elizabeth, second daughter of Roger de 
Quenci, Earl of Winchester, and with her acquiied 
the high office of Constable of Scotland, with great 
estates in Galloway, Fife, and the Lothians. By 
a previous marriage with a wife whose name has 
not been ascertained, William Comyn was father 
of Ricliaid — whose son John (Red John Comyn) 
became Lord of Badenoch — and of Walter, who"})y 
marriage became Earl of Menteith, and was one of 
the guardians or regents of Scotland during the 
minority of Alexander HI. Through other mar- 
riages the family obtained, for a time, the earl- 
doms of Angus and Athole, so that, by the middle 
of the 13th century, there were in Scotland 4 earls, 
1 lord, and 32 belted knights of the name of Comyn. 
Within seventy years afterwards this great house 
was so utterly overthrown that, in the words of a 
contemporary chronicle, ‘there was no memorial 
left of it in the land, save the orisons of the monks 
of Deer’ (founded as a Cistercian monastery by 
William Comyn, Earl of Buchan, in 1219 ). The 
Comyns perished in the memorable revolution 
which placed Bruce on the throne of Scotland. 
Their chief, Black John Com^, Lord of Badenoch, 
great-grandson of William, Earl of Buchan, had, 
in 1291, been an unsuccessful competitor for the 
crown, as a descendant of the old Celtic dynasty 
through the granddaughter of King Donald Bane. 
His son, also called Red John Comyn, was one of 
the wardens of Scotland, and distinguished himself 
by his gallant resistance to the English. Suspected 
by Bruce of betraying him to Edward, Comyn fell 
under Bruce’s dagger, before the altar of the Fran- 
ciscan friars at Dumfries in 1306 ; and his kindred 
went down, one after another, in the straggleto 
avenge him. John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, the 
son of Alexander and Isabella de Quenci, was de- 
feated by Bruce in a pitched battle, near Inverury, 
in 1308, when his earldom was wasted with such 
relentless severity, that — ^we are told by the poet 
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tion cultivate coca and cacao, and collect medicinal 
barks from the sunounding forests. — (5) Con- 
cepcion, a town of Mexico, 50 miles W. of Chi- 
huahua, in the upper Yaqui valley, famous for its 
apples.-— (6) Concepcion de la Vega, a town of 
San Domingo, 5 miles SE. of Santiago ; pop. 9000. 
Concept* See Psychology, Idea. 
Conception. See Peegnancy, Reproduc- 
tion. The Immaculate Conception is, the subject 
of a separate aiticle. A sjoecial order of nuns^ 
called ‘ Sisteis of the Conception of Our Lady,’ was 
founded in Poitugal in 1484 by Beatiix de Sylva, 
in honour of the immaculate conception. It vas 
confirmed in 1489 by Pope Innocent VIII. In 
1489 Caidinal Ximenes put the nuns under the 
direction of the Franciscans, and imposed on them 
the rule of St Clara The order subsequently spiead 
into Italy and France. 

Conceptualism* See Nominalism. 
Concert-pitcli* See Pitch. 

Concertina^ a musical instrument invented iu 
1829 by Sir Charles Wheatstone, the sounds ()f 
which are produced by free vibiating reeds of metal, 
as in the accordion. The scale of tlie concertina is. 
very complete and extensive, beginning with the 
lowest notje of the violin, G, and ascending chro- 
matically for four octaves. Violin, flute, and oboe 
music can be perfoimed on the concertina with good 
ettect, and it has an extensive repertoire of music 
specially written for itself. Every sound in the 
scale is double, and can he produced either by 
pulling the bellows open, or by pressing them 
together. Concertinas are now made in Ger- 
many, but not so perfectly as in England. The 
Iceys in the German conceitina are constructed on 
the same principle as those in the accordion, which 
play one note when the bellows are expanded, and 
another when contracted. 

Concerto, a musical composition for a sola 
instrument, with orchestral accompaniments, calcu- 
lated to give the performer an opportunity to display 
the highest mechanical skill , as well as intellectual 
cultivation in the art. The concerto consists of 
three movements, each of which, like the ivhole, 
has a certain character, and like the symphony or 
the sonata, to which it approximates in form, re- 
quires a clear development and treatment of the 
motives, and a strict adherence to the rules of 
form. A peculiar feature, usually introduced in 
the first movement, but frequently also in the last, 
is the Cadenza ( q.v.). When the form is in any 
way abridged, it is then called a concertino. From 
the beginning of the last century^ to the present 
time, the pianoforte and the violin are the solo 
instiuments mostly used for the concerto. The 
oldest violin concertos are those by Torelli, the 
fiist being published in 1686. The form was de- 
veloped by Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and Handel, and 
reached its modern shape under Mozart, though 
some important modifications were introduced by 
Beethoven, whose violin concerto and pianoforte 
concertos are regarded as the highest achievements 
in this form. Concertos for wind-instruments have 
been less regarded, and are generally written by 
the performers themselves, and seldom deserve to 
be called classical works. Weber’s clarinet con* 


who sang the victories of Bruce — ^for sixty yeais 
afterwards men mourned the desolation of Buchan. 
Such of the Comyns as escaped the sword found 
lefuge, with their wives and children, in England, 
where, although they were so poor as to be depend- 
ants on the bounty of the English court, they 
manied into the Lest families, so that, in the words 
of Mr Riddell, ‘their blood at this day circulates 
through all that is noble in the sister kingdom.’ 
See M. E. Cumming- Bruce, Family Eecords of the 
Bruces and the Comym (Edin. 1870). 

Conacre is the custom of letting land in Ireland 
in small poitions for a single crop, the rent being 
paid either in money or in labour. 

Conant, Thomas Jefferson, D.D., American 
biblical scholar, bom in Brandon, Vermont, in 1802, 
graduated at Middlebury in 1823, and filled chaiis 
of Languages in various colleges, dying on the 30th 
April 1891. In 1856 he published a translation of 
the hook of Job, and in 1857 he was appointed by 
the American Bible Union to revise the Scriptures. 
On this work he was engaged until 1875, and he 
was also a member of the American committee of 
the Old Testament Company who prepared the 
revised version. His translations of Gesenins’ 
Hebrew grammar have been standard text-books, 
and his other works include critical English versions 
of both Old and New Testament books. 

Coiicail. See Konkan. 

ConcarneaUf a village of Brittany, on the 
east coast of Finistfere, 15 miles by rail SE. of Quim- 
per. Its inliabitants aie largely engaged in the 
sardine-fibheiies and in piscicultuie. 

Coacealmcilt is a technical expression in the 
criminal law of both England and Scotland ; a& in 
concealment of pregnancy and birth, concealing 
treasure-trove, concealing ore from a mine, conceal- 
ment by a seller from a purchaser of any instru- 
ment material to the title with intent to defraud, 
&c. The concealment of another’s crime may 
expose to a charge of misprision, or it may amount 
fco a charge of accession after the fact— e.g. where 
the body of a murdered person is concealed. In 
bankruptcy, concealment of debtor’s property is a 
serious oftence. In civil transactionsj but especially 
in particular contracts, such as insurance and 
suretyship, where a high measure of ^ood faith is 
expected, the concealment of a material fact may 
often invalidate an obligation. 

Concealment of Bii*tb. See Birth. 

€oncepci4$n9 ( 1 ) a province of Chile, stretching 
from the Andes to the coast north of Arauco. It is 
an important agricultural and cattle-raising district, 
and has valuable coal-mines. Area, 3500 sq. m. ; 
population, 250,000. — Ooncepci6n, the capital, near 
the mouth of the Biobio ( crossed by a viaduct 5700 
feet long), is a regular and handsome town, although 
it has suffered severely from earthquakes. Its 
cathedral. Palace of Justice, and hospital aie note- 
worthy ; and its port, Talcahuano, on Concepcidn 
Bay, is the safest and best harbour in all Chile, and 
ranks next to Valparaiso as a mart of foreign trade. 
Pop. 66,000.— (2) CONOEPOION DEL URUGUAY, the 
former capital of the Argentine province of Entre 
Rios, on the Uruguay, 180 miles SE. of Parand 
by the Entre Rios Railway, with large slaughter- 
houses and active river- trade ; pop. 10,000. — (3) 
Concepci6n, a town of Paraguay, on the Paraguay 
River, about 260 miles above Asuncion, with trade 
in matL The population, officially returned for 
1917 as 15,000, includes the surrounding districts ; 
the town itself has less than 4000 inhabitants. — 
(4) The name of several places in Bolivia, the 
largest being Conoepci6n de Apolobamba, 
capital of Caupolicdn, in the province of Beni, 
formerly a Franciscan mission. Its Indian popula- 


certo may be mentioned as one of the few exceptions. 
There are also concertos for various combinations of 
solo instruments, such as Bach’s for two or more 
pianofortes, or Beethoven’s for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. 

Condi (Gr. honche, ‘a shell’}, a marine shell, 
especially of the Stromhus gigas (see Strombus) ; 
and, in art, a spiral shell used by the Tritons as a 
trumpet, and still used by some African peoples in 
war. The native whites of the Bahamas are called 
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* Conchs ’ from the commonness of llie shells on then 
coasts. For the Indian conch, see Chank-shell. 

Conchifera (Lat., ‘shell-hearing’), a term 
applied hy Lamarck to bivalve mollnscs and 
the very different Brachiopods (q.v.), but now 
rarely used. 

Conchoid (G-r., ‘shell-like,’ from the shape), a 
plane curve invented to solve the problem of tri- 
secting a plane angle, doubling the cube, &c. 
Given any straight line and a point without it, we 
can describe two companion curves which are dis- 
similar, but have the straight line as their common 
Asymptote (q.v.) between them. Thus both 
branches extend in either direction to infinity, and 
'Can never meet though continually approaching 
each other. The conchoid is obviously symmetric^ 
with respect to the straight line drawn pe^endicular 
to the given line from the given point. This curve 
has been utilised in architecture to give a waving 
outline to tapering columns. Thiough A the fixed 



point draw any line ADE, measure BE and BE' 
each = BC, then E and E' trace the two branches 
of the conchoid. When BC = BA, there is a cusp 
at A,* when BC is greater than BA, the inferior 
branch has a loop as in the figure. 

Concholo^y^ that branch of natural history 
which deals with the shells of molluscs. From the 
time of Aristotle the beauty and variety of these 
structures have made them favourite objects of 
study, and few zoological subjects have excited so 
much popular enthusiasm. The study often be- 
came unscientific, and sometimes a craze, as when 
extravagant sums were paid for rare forms of no 
pai-ticular beauty or interest. Since the shells are 
only external coverings, and were seldom considered 
in relation to their tenants, or in connection with 
the internal and external influences to which they 
owe their shapes, conchology has been somewhat 
barren of scientific results. It is, however, possible 
that with the accumulation of knowledge in regard 
to the constitution and conditions of molluscs, the 
study of their shells may come to have fresh 
scientific interest and dignity. See Bivalves, 
Mollusoa, Shells, &c. 

Concierge is the French name for a janitor of a 
house, hotel, or public buildings, who in many Con- 
tinental towns where the people live largely in flats 
exercises important supervision over all who pass 
his coTiciergeHe, The famous Paris prison so called 
is part of the Palais de Justice. See Paris. 

Conciliation Boards for the settlement of 
trade disputes consisted till 1896, whetlier perma- 
nent or for a special purpose, of representatives 
•of employeis and of woidcmen. The passing of the 
Conciliation Act of 1896 empowered the Board of 
Trade to make inquiiies, promote arrangements, 
and, if desired, appoint an arbitratoi to act with 
representatives of the two parties. See Arbitra- 
tion, Trade Unions. 

Conclave* See Pope. 

Concordt capital of New Hampshire, U.S., on 
the MeiTimae Baver, 73 miles NN W. of Boston by 


ran. It extends two miles along the river, with 
wide streets, and contains a fine gi’anite state- 
house and other public buildings. Its quarries of 
white granite are celebrated; and with abundant 
water-power, it has manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
leather, and wooden goods, machinery, cairiages, 
organs, &c. Pop. 22,000. 

Concord, a town of Massachusetts, in the 
county of Middlesex, 23 miles hy rail NW. of 
Boston. It is the seat of a large prison and 
leformatory. As eaily as 1767 the people of 
Concord opposed the measures of the British 
government, and in the revolutionary war a skir- 
mish took place here, 19th April 1775. The place 
is notable as having been the home of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoieau, and other men of letters. 
Pop. 6500. 

Concord, a city and capital of Caharras county, 
Noith Carolina, 21 miles NE. of Charlotte. It has 
foundiies and extensive manufactures of cotton. 
Pop. 10,000, 

Concord, in Music. See Music. 
Concordance (Low Lat. concordantia), origin- 
ally a system of .harmonising things that differ or 
appear to differ. Thus there is a concoi dance of 
the Gregorian and Julian calendars, and of pass- 
ages in the Bible that do not seem to agree. Subse- 
quently it came to be used for a book arranged so 
as to form an alphabetical index of all passages, or 
at least of all the more important words in any 
work. For writings of universal import, fiom 
which passages are continually being adduced to 
prove or support principles affecting our daily life 
and action, such a handbook is indispensable. 
The necessity of a concordance for the Bible seems 
to have been felt at an early period. The first 
regular concordance of the Vulgate was made about 
1244 by Hugo de Sancto Caro, with the assistance 
of many other Bominican monks. This woik was 
fiequently printed (e.g. Lvons, 1540, 1551), and led 
to Hugo’s division of the Bible into chapters being 
universally adopted. Amended editions were pie- 
pared by Arlotto de Prato (about 1290), and (in 
the 14th century ) by Konrad of Halberstadt. Con- 
cordances to the Vulgate were published at Basel in 
1521 and 1561, hy Rob. Stephanus (Paris, 1555), by 
Fr. Lucas (Antweip, 1617), and by the Abbe F. P. 
Butripon (Paris, 1838). A Greek concordance 
of the New Testament and Septuagint was pre- 
ared hy Euthalios of Rhodes about the year 1300, 
ut has been lost. Concordances of the Septuaginf 
were compiled by Conrad Kircher ( Frankfort, 2 vols. 
1607), hy Abraham Fromm (2 vols. Amsterdam, 
1718) and by Br Hatch (6 parts, 1889-92). Xystus 
Betuleius published in 1546 the first printed con- 
cordance oi the Greek New Testament, which was 
republished and amended by Stephens (Paris, 1594 ; 
Geneva, 1600). Abetter concordance was compiled 
by Erasmus Schmidt ( 1638 ), whose work, as revised 
and enlarged by Bruder ( 1842 ; new ed. 1880), is now 
of standard value. An abridgment was issued by 
Schmoller (1869). The first Hebrew concordance 
was drawn up hy Rabbi Isaac Nathan about 1438, 
and by Johann Buxtorf (edited by his son Johann 
Buxtorf, Basel, 1632). On the work of Buxtorf the 
later concordances of J. Fiirst (1840), Bernhard Bar 
(1861 et seg.), and Bavidson (Lond. 1876) are based. 
The chief concordances for Luther’s Bible are those 
of Lankisch (1718), Buchner (1740 ; 17th ed. 1885), 
Beck ( 1770 ), Wichmann ( 1782 ), Schott ( 1827 ), Hauff 
(1828), Bernhard (1850). The first concordance of 
the New Testament in English was by Thomas 
Gybson (Lond. 1535), and of the whole Bible in 
Englishby Jolm Marbeck ( 1660 ). The best known of 
the numerous concordances for the authorised Eng- 
lish version of the Bible was compiled hy Alexander 
Cruden, and first published in 1737 (3d ed. with his 
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corrections, 1769) ; Di R. YoiingS (1664) aiidKev. 
J. B. R. Walker’s (1894) are more recent. The 
Englishman's Hebrew and Greek Goneordames 
(1860) deserve mention. The first Concordance 
of the Koran appeared at Calcutta in 1811, hut was 
superseded by that of Fliigel ( 1842 ). The Complete 
Concordance to Shakespeare^ compiled by Mrs Cow- 
dou Clarke ( 1845 ; new ed. Lond. 1881 ), and that 
bv John Bartlett (1894) are admiiable. More or 
less complete concordances have also been prepared 
to some of the classical authoi.s, to Dante, Petrarch, 
Chaucer, Pope, Milton, Giay, Cowpei, Burns, Shel- 
ley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and other poets. 

Concordat^ usually an agieeuient made 
hetween the pope, as the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and a secular government, on 
matters which concern the interests of its Roman 
Catholic subjects. Such concordats may take 
either of two forms. The pope may, after con- 
■sultation with the government in question, issue 
a bull regulating the affairs of the Roman Catholic 
Church m the country, the contents of the said 
bull being afterwards ratified by the government 
and incorporated in the law of the land. Or again, 
a formal treaty may be drawn up and signed by 

E lenipotentiaries on both sides. Various theories 
ave been held on the obligation of such contracts. 
Secular jurists have denied that they impose any 
real obligation on the state, which may annul them 
at pleasure. Extreme Ultramontanes, on the other 
hand, have regarded concordats as privileges which 
the pope grants for the time without entering into 
any contract properly so called, while the more 
moderate of Roman canonists recognise a contract 
binding both sides. As a matter of fact, no modern 
government can engage that its stipulations with 
the pope will be respected by its successors in 
office. Thus the Austrian concordat was secured 
by the clerical party in 1855 and swept away by 
their opponents in 1870. The concordat re-estab- 
lishing the church in France after the Revolution 
was concluded by Napoleon (as first consul) and 
Pius VXI. in 1801, and was in force till the separa- 
tion of church and state in 1905. 

€oncordia9 a town of the Argentine state of 
Entre Rios, on the Uruguay, 302 miles N. of Buenos 
Aires by river. It has a custom-house, and a river- 
trade exceeded only by that of Buenos Aires and 
Rosario, exporting salted meat and Paraguay tea. 
It has railway connection with Parand, Uruguay, 
and South Brazil. Pop. 20,000. 

Coneordise Formula.. See AuGSBXJRa Con- 
fession, Confessions, Chemnitz (Martin). 

Concrete* There is but little difference be- 
tween concrete and coarse mortar. The mortar used 
in the masonry of castles and churches erected 
during the middle ages is in fact a concrete with 
small pebbles instead of the larger ones used in 
modern concrete. Any mixture cit lime, sand, and 
water, with broken stones or bricks, bits of slag, 
^avel, or other hard material, is called a concrete. 
The hard lumps are termed the aggregate, and the 
mortar in which they are embedded is called the 
matrix. The mixture varies with the nature and 
quality of the materials, but it often consists of 1 
part of quicklime, 2 of sand, and 5 of gravel. It is 
better to use such a material as broken stone rather 
than water-rolled gravel, which has often too smooth 
a surface. Lime concrete, as the kind above de- 
scribed may be teimed, is used principally for founda- 
tions, that is, a thick bed of it is formed below the 
lowest course of stones or bricks in walls, in cases 
where the ground itself is not sufficiently firm and 
solid. 

The Hennebique and other methods of ‘ leinforced 
^concrete ’ for building purposes ave very extensively 
nsed in America, and are rapidly growing in favour 


I in Britain. A fiamewoik of steel bars anaiiged lo 
I give strength where most lequired is embedded in 
concrete, and the whole building forms one com- 
plete solid mass. The steel gives the concrete the 
tensile strength which it does not itself possess, 
while the concrete provides the other elements of 
strength \vherein the steel is lacking. 

Portland cement concrete is made either by 
mixing it with gravel alone, or moi e generally by 
using the cement along with sand and bi oken stones, 
as in the very similar concretes used at Portland 
Breakwater Fort and at Cork Harboui ( cement, 5 
cubic ft. ; sand, 10 ft. ; broken stones, 28 ft. ; water, 
234 gallons) ; but considerably different propoitions 
are also employed. Portland cement being the 
binding material in this concrete, the question 
arises whether there is sufficient experience of its 
dm^bility, especially where it is exposed to the 
action of sea-water, to warrant its employment in 
structural works of great or even of moderate size. 
See Cement. 

Concrete made of the hydraulic lime from Teil 
in France, which contains 66 per cent, of silicate 
of lime, has been employed in the construction of 
breakwaters and similar works at (Cherbourg, 
Marseilles, and other places. The Teil hydraulic 
lime is one of the strongest known, and the con- 
crete made with it has resisted the action of sea- 
water for many years. Ordinary lime concrete does 
not set under water. 

A concrete is made of broken stones and tar, or, 
better, bitumen or asphalt ; and either may be 
hardened by the introduction of dried and pounded 
lime, clay, or brick-dust. The solid materials 
should be heated. For backing armour-plates in 
foits a concrete of cast-iron turnings, asphalt, and 
pitch has been used; and for piers, gravel mixed 
with a thirtieth part of iion borings. 

Of late, reinforced concrete has been used as a 
material for building ships. At first small craft 
only were made of it, but sizes have increased with 
growth of experience and confidence. 

€oiiCrete9 a term in logic opposed to abstract 
A concrete notion is the notion of an object as it 
exists in nature, invested with all its qualities, as 
any particular fiower, leaf, or tree; an abstract 
notion is the notion of any attribute of that flower, 
leaf, or tree, such as its colour, form, or height; 
qualities which may be thought of independently 
of the objects in which they inhere, though they 
cannot so exist.— The abstract method of handling 
a subject is adapted to speculation and reasoning ; 
the concrete, to poetic effect and impressive illus- 
tration. 

€o]lcr6tion9 in Medicine, a formation of solid 
unorganised masses within the body, either by 
chemical precipitation from the fluids, or by the 
accidental aggregation of solids introduced into 
the system from without. In the former case, a 
concretion is termed a Calculus (q.v.); in the 
latter, the concretion may be either wholly com- 
osed of solids foreign to the body, or these may 
e mingled with the elements of the secretions, as 
with mucus, or calculous matter. Thus beans, 
peas, needles, &c., introduced into the cavities of 
the body, have become the nuclei of concretions, 
by attracting around them mucus, or crystalline 
deposits from the urine. The most remarkable 
forms of concretion, however, are perhaps those 
formed in the stomach and intestines of man and 
the lower animals, from the more solid and indi- 
gestible parts of the food, or of substances impro- 
perly swallowed- Thus, young women have been 
Known to acquire the habit of swallowing their 
own hair to a great extent; and very large con- 
cretions have been thus formed, which have proved 
fatal, by obstructing the passage of food The 
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use ot oatmeal m large amount has also been found 
to lead to concretions, especially when eaten coarsely 
ground and unboiled ; such concretions have com- 
monly been found in the intestines. The excessive 
domestic use of magnesia m the solid form as a 
laxative has been known to have a shnilar eifect. 
In certain animals, intestinal concretions are not 
uncommon, and gi'ow to an immense size; they 
used to be greatly prized as antidotes, and were 
used in medicine under the name of Bezoai-s 
(q.v. ). In certain forms of morbid deposits, sucii 
as fibrous tumours (see Tumoue), and in Tubercle 
(q.v.), concietions not unfrequently form; they 
aie for the most part composed of phosphate and 
carbonate of lime. 

CoBcretiouary Structare is a condition 
in rocks piodnced by molecular aggregation sub- 
sequent to the deposition of the strata, whereby 
the material of the rock is formed into spherules or 
balls, as in the concretions of magnesian limestone 
and the somewhat similar structures occasionally 
seen in certain tufis and crystalline igneous rocks. 
Goyicretions are nodules, balls, or irregular masses 
of vaiious kinds which occur scattered through the 
body of a rock, and consist of mineral matter which 
was foimerly diffused through the material of the 
rock. Some of these concretions are ciystalline, a*^ 
gyppm in clay ; others may be spherical, and have 
an internal radiating structure, as iron-pyrite in 
shale. Fantastically shaped concretions are not 
uncommon in certain fine clays ; such are the ‘ fairy- 
stones ’ of the country people here, and the ‘ loss- 
puppen ' of Germany. 

CoBCllMnag^e^ the state of cohabitation o£ a 
man and woman without the sanction of a for- 
mally legal marriage. We find examples in the 
Old Testament, showing that it was permissible 
as a relief from a childless marriage. The Roman 
concxihinatus was a permanent relation afford- 
ing freedom from many of the severe marriage 
restrictions of the civil law. It was a perfectly 
respectable arrangement, and the woman had a 
footing in law, although a less dignified position 
socially than a wife. The offspring, called natural 
children, came to have limited rights of succession, 
and could be completely legitimated by subsequent 
marriage. Augustus, with a view to promote 
regular marriages, and check the growing licen- 
tiousness, enacted a comprehensive marriage-law 
(iecc Julut et Pajpia Po^CBa)^ which confined con- 
cubinage to women of low rank and those who had 
lost theii station. Christianity required the com- 
plete sanctity of marriage, although the civil law 
Jong continued to tolerate sepaiation at pleasure. 
In the Eastern empiie concubinage was entirely pro- 
hibited by the Emperor Leo. The ancient laws of 
he Germans^ recognised, along with regular 
marriage, a similar informal connection of the 
sexes still not unknown as Morganatic Marriage 
(q.v.). The harraganCa of medieval Spain and the 
hand-fasting of onr own ancestors were merely 
forms of concnbinage. See Celibacy and Mae- 
EIAGE. , 

Concurrent is a technical term for the person 
who accompanies a sheriflTs officer as witness or 
assistant. 

Concussion of the Brain9 in Medicine, is 
one form of Shock (q.v.) — that, namely, where the 
symptoms are due to an injury which has shaken 
or jarred the brain, and stimned the patient, 
without producing any mechanical injury, so far 
^ can be ascertsoned, to the brain or skull. It 
is generally believed that concussion alone can 
produce severe symptoms and even death, though 
conclusive proof of this has not yet been given. It 
is apt to occur from a severe blow or fall on the 
head, from railway accidents, from the bursting 


of a shell, &c. The symptoms are those which 
characterise shock — pale and cold skin, feeble pulse 
and respiration, with the addition of unconscious- 
ness. This condition may last a few minutes, or 
it may in severe cases be prolonged for hours or 
days. But in most cases it is succeeded by a period 
of reaction after an hour or more ( often ushered in 
by vomiting, which is thus a favourable symptom )^ 
when the skin becomes warmer, the pulse stronger, 
and consciousness gradually returns. Recovery is 
usually complete ; but sometimes loss of memory, 
weakening of mental power, undue excitability, 
or some other sign of impairment of the nervous 
mechanism, such as dumbness or paralysis of a 
limb, remains for a long time. In these cases 
paiticulaily, when a patient is in receipt of com- 
pensation or pension, the mere thought that he 
will lose this if he gets better is a deterrent to 
recovery. 

In regard to treatment, the patient should as 
quickly as possible he put to bed in a well-aired 
room, with warm bottles or blankets applied to the 
body and limbs, and should have in j uries to otlier 
parts attended to ; but beyond this, the less lie is 
interfered with the better. In particular, brandy 
and other stimulants should on no account be 
given, except by medical direction, for, though 
occasionally necessary, they do much more haini 
than good in the great majority of cases. During 
the period of reaction the patient must be kept very 
quiet ; and for a long time af ber apparent recovery 
he must abstain from alcohol and from excessive 
mental exertion. 

Concussion of the Spinal Cord is due to 
similar causes acting upon the vertebral column 
instead of the head. The symptoms vaiy much 
with the site and severity of the injury. In many 
cases they are altogether absent or quite tiivial at 
first, and only attract attention after some hours 
or days have elapsed ; yet seiious after-effects aie 
rather more common than in cases of concussion of 
the brain. Here also, however, complete recovery 
is the rule. The treatment must be in the first 
instance the same as in concussion of the brain. 

Concussion of the spinal cord has attracted 
special attention in recent times owing to its 
frequent occunence as a result of railway accidents. 
The slow and insidious nature of the symptoms 
resented by many such cases, and the difficulty of 
eciding whether those symptoms are real, and 
whether they have resulted from the alleged 
injury, have given rise to much litigation with 
respect to damages. The subject is very fully 
treated by Erichsen, Concussion of the Spine, dsc. 
(1875 ; 2d ed. 1882). See also SHOCK. 

Cond^f in the French department of Nord, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Haine and Scheldt, 
7 miles NNE. of Valenciennes by rail, is a 
fortress of the third rank, and gives name to the 
famous family ; pop. 5000. — ^Condi^-sur-Noireau, 
a town in the department of Calvados, 23 miles 
SSW. of Caen by rail, has cotton-mills ; pop. 6000. 

€ond^9 Louis L de Bourbon, Prince be, 
younger brother of Antony of Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, was bom 7th May 1530, representative 
of an ancient and famous race taking their name 
from the town of Cond6. During the wars between' 
Henry II. and Spain, Cond6 distinguished himself 
by his gallantry, winning especial honour at the 
siege of Metz, the battle of St Quentin, and 
the capture of Calais from the English — ^the chief 
military events of the time. On the accession 
of Francis II. (1559), the family of the Guises 
became all-powerful in the state, and Cond6 
and his brother Antony, partly from jealousy 
of the Guises, and partly from sincere religious 
conviction, joined the Huguenots, who were now 
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struggling for legal recognition. To destroy the 
power of the Guises, and further the interests 
of the Huguenots, Conde was induced to join 
the Conspiracy of Amboise (1560). The plot mis- 
carried, and Conde escaped execution only by 
the death of the king, which by necessitating the 
regency of the queen-mother, Catharine de Medicis, 
the bitter enemy of the Guises, changed the policy 
of the country. Concessions were now granted to 
the Huguenots, and Cond6 was made governor of 
Picardy. The massacre of Huguenots at Vassy by 
Guise (1562), however, led to the first civil wai, 
and Cond6 and Coligny gathered an army of 
Huguenots. At the battle of Dreux, Cond6 was 
defeated and taken prisoner, but the assassination 
of Guise soon afterwards made possible the Pacifi- 
cation of Amboise (1563), by which Conde w^as 
released, and the Huguenots were granted liberty 
of worship. This concession being gradually with- 
drawn by Catharine de Medicis, the second 
Huguenot Avar broke out in 1567. In the south 
of Prance Conde had coins struck with the inscrip- 
tion : * Louis XIII., first Christian king of Fiance.* 
But at the battle of Jarnac (1569) Cond6 was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and immediately atwcr 
his surrender, shot dead by his bitterest enemy, the 
Baron de Montesquieu. Conde was a biave leader, 
and exceedingly popular with his soldiers, but he 
had neither the lofty chaiacter nor the genius of 
Coligny. — His great grandson, 

€ond^9 Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince of, 
known as ‘the Great Cond6,* was born September 
8, 1621. Carefully educated by the Jesuits in then- 
college at Bourges, Conde acquired a taste for liteia- 
ture, which he retained all through Ms life. In his 
seventeenth year he was introduced at court, and 
the year following Avas intrusted W Ms father Avith 
his government of Burgundy. By his maniage, 
much against his will, to the niece of Richelieu, he 
gained the support of that minister, and for a time 
of Richelieu’s successor, Mazarin. At this period 
the Thirty Years' War was still raging, and since 
1635 France had been engaged in a protracted 
struggle with Spain. In 1643, when he Avas only 
tAventy-two, Cond6 was appointed to the cMef com- 
mand of the French forces, and in his first cam- 
aign defeated the Spaniards at Rocroi in the most 
rilliant of all his victories. As for more than a 
century the Spanish armies had been deemed all 
but invincible, this victoiy placed Conde at once in 
the first rank of commanders. In 1644, Avlth his 
great rival Turenne as his subordinate, in a series 
of engagements he inflicted at Freiburg a seveie 
check on the Bavaiian general, Mercy ; and in the 
following year again defeated the same general at 
Nbrdlingen. These successes were gained at an 
immense cost of life, and in the matter of strategical 
skill have been disapproved by subsequent military 
authorities. By the death of Ms father in 1646, 
Cond6, who had hitherto been known as the Due 
d’Enghien, became the head of the house, and was 
thenceforth addressed as Monsieur le Prince. The 
capture of Dunkirk in 1646, and a great victory at 
Lens in 1648, in which the famous Danish infantry 
Avere again completely beaten, were the other 
achievements of Cond6 during this the first period 
of his career. The Avar of the Fronde, occasioned 
by the quarrels of the court and the parliament, 
had now broken out, and Conde was required to 
support the power of the queen and Mazarin. With 
the aid of Cond6 the court party came to terms 
Avith the Fronde ; but Conde himself, who after 
tMs service expected to be chief in the state, gave 
such offence to the queen and Mazarin by his 
arrogant conduct, that they had himself and his 
brothers arrested and imprisoned for a year at 
Vincennes, a proceeding ^proved alike by the 
Fronde and the people of Paris. Popular feeling, 


hoAvever, soon changed in his favour, and grew so 
strong against Mazarin that he was forced to leave 
Paris and set Conde at liberty. But Mazarin’s 
power over the queen was still absolute, and Conde, 
disappointed once more in his ambition, and finding 
the queen, Fronde, and people once more all against 
him, retired to Guienne, and raised an army on the 
plea of rescuing the young king, Louis XI V. , from 
bad advisers. Thus began what is known as the 
third war of the Fronde. At Bleneau he defeated the 
royal troops, but Avas at length forced by Turenne 
to make for Paris. Here in the Faubourg St 
Antoine he sustained a defeat which deprived him 
of all hope of ultimate success, and a peace was 
concluded in 1653. The tenns of this peace, 
hoAvever, were such as Conde would not accept, 
and deprived of all support in France, he went 
over to Spain, and for six years served in all 
the campaigns against his country. Hampered 
in^ his action by the Spanish generals, he could 
effect little against the strategy of Turenne. The 
battle of the Dunes, near Dunkirk, where Turenne, 
aided by 6000 of Cromwell’s Ironsides, inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Spaniards, put an end to 
the^ war. At the peace of the Pyrenees (1659) 
which followed, it was said that the afiairs of Conde 
were more difficult to settle than those of Europe. 
So formidable was he deemed, that the young king 
found it adAusable to restore him to all his honours 
and estates, and even to his government of Bur- 
gundy. Retiring to his estate at Chantilly, Condd 
remained here till his services Avere required in 
another war between France and Spain, when at his 
suggestion and by his action, Franche Comtd was 
overrun and conquered ( 1668 ). The next year, on 
the resignation of Casimir, king of Poland, Condd 
would piobably have been chosen his successor but 
for the jealousy of Louis. In 1674 he fought his 
last battle. This was at Seneffe in Belgium, wdiere 
he had for his opponent William, Prince of Orange. 
The battle lasted seventeen hours, and both sides 
claimed the victory. On the death of Turenne in 
1675, Cond6 succeeded him in the command of the 
army on the Rhine, but his health was now such as 
to render Mm unfit for active service. Retiring 
again to Chantilly, he lived there till his death on 
11th December 1686, associating much with the great 
men of letters of the period, Molihre, Racine, Boueau, 
and La Bruy^re. Cfondd had all his life been noted 
as a scoffer at religion, but the year before his death 
he publicly announced his conversion. He took 
especial pleasure in the society of Bossuet, whose 
oration on his death, regarded as one of the master- 
pieces of French literature, has served ever since to 
throw a deceptive lustre round the name of Cond6. 
He had no political genius, and even as a 
commander he owed his successes more to the fiery 
energy of his character than to sheer military 
talent. There is no ground to suppose that in his 
public career he was influenced by any other 
motive than selfish ambition; and in his private 
character, though he could on occasion display a 
certain magnanimity, he Avas in intense degree 
self-willed and OA^erbearing. When all deductions 
have been made, however, Cond6 still remains in 
the first rank of the Frenchmen of his century. 

See Mahon’s Infe of Gond4, Fitzpatrick’s The Great 
Con(U ar>d the Pariod of the Fronde ; Histoire des Po'inces 
de Cond^f by the Due d'Auuiale (7 vols. 1862-95) ; Miss 
E Godley, 'I%e G^'eat ( 1915 ) ; and the M^oires 

of Cardinal de Retz, Madame de Motteville, &c. 

Condenser is an appaiatus in which aqueous 
or other yapour is condensed into a liquid form 
either by the introduction of cold water, as in the 
condensing Steam-engine (q.v.), or as in distilM- 
tion, by placing the condenser in another vessel, 
through which a current of cold water passes. 
When the water-supply is deficient at sea or on the 
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coast, salt water may be distilled and condensed. 
See Distillation, Gas, Watee, Retort. 

The Electric Condenser is an apparatus con- 
sisting essentially of two parallel conducting plates, 
sepaiated by a layer of non-conducting^ material or 
dielectric, employed to leceive and retain quantities 
of electricity greater than either or both of the 
plates would do alone. The simplest and typical 
form of condenser is that which was first used by 
Franklin. It is simply a sheet of glass, C (see 
fig.), both sides of wliich, excepting a margin at 
the edges, are covered with tinfoil, 
A and B. To charge such a con- 
denser, one of the sheets of tinfoil, 
say B, is connected with the ground, 
E (either by some metallic connec- 
tion or by bein^ placed on the hand 
of the experimenter), while the 
sheet. A, remains insulated. If A 
be now charged with electricity, 
positive for example, a negative 
charge is induced on that side of B 
nearer A, while an equal quantity 
passes to the ground. Increasing 
the charge in A induces a corre- 
sponding increase in B. This pro- 
cess, although by means of it large 
quantities of electricity may be 
accumulated, cannot go on inde- 
finitely; for on reaching a certain 
limit, depending on the dimension, 
&c. of the apparatus, the nature of the dielectric 
used, and the difference of potential of the two con- 
ducting plates, either a disruptive discharge (see 
Electricity) takes place, or the charge passes off 
through the insulating supports of the conaenser. 

All the various forms of condensers satisfy the 
definition given above. One useful form is that in 
which the two conducting plates are fixed on the 
ends of brass rods which pass through brass knobs 
on the tops of two glass pillars, the dielectric in 
this case beiim air. The more common form, how- 
ever, is the Leyden Jar (q.v.). Another is made 
up of sheets of tinfoil and paraffined paper, 
placed alternately in layers ; the first, third, fifth, 
&c. sheets of tinfoil are connected to one terminal, 
and the second, fourth, sixth, &c. to another. 

The capacity of a condenser is defined to be that 
quantity of electricity with which one plate must 
be charged in order to raise its potential by one 
unit. It can be shown that, in the case of con- 
densers of the Leyden jar form, the capacity is 
numerically equal to the product of the outer and 
inner radii of the coating, divided by the difference 
of the radii — i.e. is greater as that difference is 
less. Hence the thinner (within certain limits) 
the glass between the two coatings of such a con- 
denser, the gi-eater is its capacity. 



€oild6SCeilde]lC69 in the judicial procedure 
of Scotland, is an articulate statement annexed to 
a summons, setting forth the allegations in fact 
upon which an action is founded. 

CondillaCf ^Itienne Bonnot de Mably be, 
philosopher, was born of a noble family at Grenoble, 
30th September 1715. His life was uneventful. As 
a child his delicate health delayed his progress in 
education ; but in youth he numbered among his 
fiends Rousseau, Diderot, Duclos, &c. Many of 
hjh works were composed for his pupil, the Duke 
oj Parma, grandson of Louis XI v. ; and he was 
t%alar Abb6 de Mureaux. He was chosen a 
m4i!iiber of the French Academy in 1768. He 
died^ on his estate of Flux, near Beaugency, on 
3d Angust 1780. 

A great part of the J&ssai sur VOrigine des Gen- 
nadsfcmces Mvmedms (1746), and nearly all the 
TraiU Syaiknss (1749), are occupi^ with a 


polemic against innate ideas and abstract systems. 
He expounds his analytic method in the Logique 
( 1780) and the Art de Maisonner (part of the Cours 
(TEtudes^ in 13 vols. 1756). The Langue des CaZ- 
cuts appeared in 1798. 

In the Traite des Sensations, Condillac uses his 
analytic method to solve the problem of the origin 
of our ideas and the formation of the mental 
faculties. He divided philosophical systems into 
three classes — (1) Abstract systems, (2) hypothesis, 
(3) the ‘ tiue ’ system of Locke, which rests on the 
facts of experience. But in confounding sensation 
and perception, and endeavouring to base all 
thought on sensation, he departed from Locke, 
and Became the founder of Sensationalism. To 
Condillac all reasoning is only a variation of the 
form of expression. He held that all ideas and 
mental operations are only transformations of 
sensation. So he was compelled to put into the 
primary sensation all that he sought to develop 
out of it. His curious device of the statue, giadu- 
ally endowed with the various senses and mental 
faculties, was for the purpose of isolating sensa- 
tions. He substituted for the Cartesian test of 
truth his own criterion of identity. He recognised 
three kinds of evidence— of fact, of feeling, and of 
reason ; and he affirmed that the same method of 
analysis is common to all the sciences. Unlike 
his scholars and followers, the encycloptedists 
Diderot,, D’Alembert, Holbach, Condillac was not 
a materialist. He was a strong believer in Free 
Trade. Le Commerce et le Gouvernement, pub- 
lished in 1776, treats economy as the science ot ex- 
changes, and has exercised much influence upon 
later economists. 

The first of several editions of his (Euvres Computes 
appeared in 1798. See monographs by Robert (1869), 
Dewaule (1891), Saltykow (1901), Lebeau (1903), and 
Baguenault de Puchesse (1910). 

€oiidil][ientS9 or seasoning agents, include 
saline substances, such as common salt ; acidulous 
bodies, such as acetic acid or vinegar ; oily condi- 
ments, such as butter and olive-oil; saccharine 
substances, such as sugar and honey ; and aromatic 
and pungent condiments, such as mustard, ginger, 
pepper, and pickles. See Diet. 

Condition means in law a declaration or pro- 
vision that upon the occurrence of an unceitain 
event a right shall aiise or cease to exist. A con- 
dition on the occurrence of which a right is to 
aiise is a condition precedent or suspensive. A 
condition on the occun’ence of which a light is to 
cease to exist is a condition subsequent or resolu- 
tive. In the English law of contract a condition 
is to be distinguished from a warranty. A condi- 
tion is a term in a contract, the breach of which 
gives the other party a right to treat the contract 
as at an end ; a warranty, on the other hand, is a 
collateral agreement, breach of which merely en- 
titles the otlier paity to damages. Physically im- 
possible and unlawful conditions in matteis of 
contract annul the obligation to which they aie 
annexed, but in questions under settlements and 
wills the opposite rule holds, and such conditions 
are ignorea. Conditions in restraint of mariiage 
are considered unlawful where they are absolute ; 
but where, for example, a legacy is given on the 
condition that the legatee shall not marry a par- 
ticular person or a person of a particular class, the 
condition is effectual. A potestative condition is 
the technical name for a condition in the power of 
one of the parties. It is an important doctrine of 
contract law that if a debtor does anything to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of such a condition, he be- 
comes liable as if the condition had occurred. M any 
most important conditions are implied — e.g, in a 
marine policy that the ship is seaworthy. Similarly 
in contracts of sale, of lease, of employment, many 
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conditions are implied by law. Thus in a contract 
of sale it is an implied condition that the seller 
has a right to sell ; in a sale of goods by desciiption, 
that the goods shall correspond with the descrip- 
tion ; and in a sale by sample, that the bulk shall 
correspond with the sample in quality. Many 
questions have arisen as to the effect of conditions 
expressed, or referred to, on tickets issued by rail- 
way companies and other carriers. These questions 
for the most part turn on whether the party issuing 
the ticket has sufidciently brought its conditions to 
the knowledge of the person who took the ticket. 
In bankruptcy, dividends are set aside to meet 
conditional obligations. 

Conditions of sale is the name used in England 
for what are called articles of roup in Scotland. 
These are generally printed along with the paiticu- 
lars of sale. Similarly, conditions are piefixed to 
catalogues of sales of furniture, books, or other 
ai tides. 

Condition^ in Logic, denotes that which must 
precede the operation of a cause. It is not legarded 
as that which produces an effect, but as that which 
renders the production of one possible — to some 
logicians, however, a distinction without a differ- 
ence. For instance, when an impression is made 
on wax by a seal, the seal is said to be the cause; 
the softness or fluidity of the wax, a condition. 

The Philosophy of the CondtUoned was a phrase 
brought into use by Sir W. Hamilton to express 
the inability of the human mind to conceive or 
reason respecting the Absolute and the Infinite. 
Our thought, according to him, can only be of the 
relative and finite^ of which these terms are but 
the negations ; relativity and finitude are the con- 
ditions under which the human intelligence oper- 
ates. In one of his dissertations on this, he 
criticised and endeavoured to refute the opposite 
position as maintained by Cousin— a modification 
of the previous doctrine of Schelling— that ‘the 
Unconditioned, the Absolute, the Infiiute, is imme- 
diately known in consciousness, and this by differ- 
ence, plurality, and relation.’ Dean Mansel, in his 
Bampton Lectures (1858), brought Hamilton’s doc- 
trine into special prominence, and dwelt on the 
Relativity of Knowledge (q.v.) as a great funda- 
mental law of the human mind. 

Conditional Immortality is a tenet held 
by a theological school which denies the inherent 
immortality of the soul, and the consequent doc- 
trines both of eternal misery and of Universalism 
(q.v.), as contrary to the teachings both of nature 
and revelation. Its advocates maintain that the 
Bible sets immortality before men as something to 
be sought af^er ( Rom. ii. 7), as a divine gift offer^ 
on certain conditions (Rom. vi. 23 j John, iii. 15, 
16), and as a matter of hope and promise in the 
present life (Titus, i. 2) ; that this immortality is 
not a present possession (Mark, x. 30), and is to be 
realised by the assumption of a spiritual body at the 
resurrection of regenerate men from the dead ( Luke, 
XX. 35, 36), an event synchronous with the second 
coming of Christ ( 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52). Divine testi- 
mony, no less than experience, the’ say, declares 
unequivocally that man has the same natural life 
as all other animals (Eccles. iii. 19), and only those 
who by faith and obedience are united to Christ 
have the promise of immortality. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of eternal misery is untenable, the punish- 
ment of sin being death or everlasting destruction, 
to be inflicted subsequent to a judgment after the 
Lord returns (2 Thess. i. 9, 10). The dogma of 
Universalism, the only alternative to endless tor- 
ment if the soul must live for ever, is also, they 
maintain, unfounded, since the punishment of sin 
(death) is said to be everlasting, like the Rfe which 
is therewaxd of the righteous (Matt. xxv. 46). It 


is claimed that a succession of eminent and pious 
men have upheld this doctrine from apostolic times, 
among whom may be mentioned Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, Irenseus, &c. 

Conditional iramoitality has received considerable 
impulse in recent years from many able and zealous 
advocates, notably the late William Leask, D.D., 
editor of the Rainbow, and Rev. Edward White. 
The Conditional Immortality Mission started in 
Britain in 1878 did much for the cause by means of 
lectures, publications, annual conferences, and a 
monthly organ. Many churches have been organ- 
ised in Gri-eat Britain and America having con- 
ditional immortality as part of their doctrinal 
basis.^ Works on the doctrine — known also, 
especially in America, as annihilationism — are 
Life in Christ (1875), by Edward White ; The Life 
Everlasting and The Unspeakable Gift, by J. H. 
Petbingell ; Hades and The Duration and Nature 
of Future Punishment, by Henry Constable ; The 
Evolution of Immortality, by S. D. M'Connell 
(New York, 1901), expounds a cognate theory. 

Condom^ a town in the French department 
of Gers, pleasantly situated on a height above the 
confluence of the Baise and the Gfele, 20 miles SW. 
of Agen by rail. It has one fine church, once a 
cathedral ; and was formerly the capital of the ex- 
tensive Gascon district of Condomois, now included 
in the departments of Landes and Lot-et-Garonne. 
Bos&uet was Bishop of Condom for a year (1669). 
Pop. 6000. 

Condonation, in the legal phraseology both of 
Great Britain and the United States, means for- 
giveness granted by the injiued party, and may be 
nrg:ed by the guilty party as a defence against an 
action of divorce on the ground of adultery. See 
Divoece. 

Condor {Sarcorhamphus condor or gryphus), 
the great vulture of the Andes, one of the largest 
and most remarkable birds. Among the wide order 
of Aocipitres, or Birds of Prey, the condor is the 
grundest representative of the family Cathartidm, 



Condor. 


or New-World Vultures. These may be at once 
distinguished from Old-World forms by the incom- 
pleteness of the partition between the nostrils, by 
having, to put it moire plainly, ‘a hole through 
their nose.’ The beak is also constricted at the 
end of the ‘cere,’ and the feathei-s have no ‘after- 
shaft.’ , , , , , I . 

Among these New-World vultures, the condor is 
chief. Though its size and strength have been 
often exaggerated, this magnificent bird is probably. 
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the largest of the vultures. The only rival 'which 
could dispute this claim is the famous Lammeigeier 
( Qypactus harhaUis) of the Alps. The male condor 
may measure about 3^ feet in length ; the female is 
slightly smaller. The expanse of each wing (said 
to be 15 feet from tip to tip) is more than twice 
the lengtli. The general colour is black with a 
steel-blue sheen, and some of the feathers verge 
into gray ; there is a downy white ruff round the 
dull-red naked neck. The young birds are covered 
with whitish down. The beak is long, hooked at 
the apex, black at the root, yellow at the point and 
on the sides. The head is naked, and in the male 
bird bears a large fleshy comb. The eyes look side- 
ways ; the ‘ perforated ’ nose is characteristic of the 
family. The voice is limited to a weak sort of 
snorting. The feet are not well suited for grasping, 
tlie hind-toe being very small and hardly reaching 
the ground. The stories about condors lifting their 
prey in their feet from the ground are inytMcal. 
These birds have their central home in the Andes, 
but extend to some other mountainous parts of 
South America. They breed on the heights, laying 
their two eggs on bare ledges in the months of 
November and December; the young are unable 
to fly for a whole year. They descend to the 
plains to feed on camon, tearing carcasses with 
their strong bills ; they may also attack lambs and 
calves, or several together may venture on an adult 
animal. Their boldness and voracity seem to have 
been exaggerated. Their voracity is, however, 
great : Tschudi mentions one in confinement at 
Valparaiso, which ate 18 lb. of meat in a single 
day, and seemed on the morrow to have as good 
an appetite as usual. The condors have great 
powers of flight, and can soar to immense heights, 
till, in fact, they are lost in or far above the clouds. 
They are readily kept in confinement, and may be 
seen in many zoolo^cal gardens. 

In the same genus is the rarer King of the Vul- 
tures {S, papa\ inhabiting the wooded plains of 
South and Central America. It is a smaller bird, 
reddish-yellow above, white beneath, with bluish- 
gray ruii, black quills and tail. Its head and neck 
are covered with variously coloured roughnesses. 
It owes its name to the way in which it bullies 
other -vultures. Closely allied is the Turkey Vul- 
ture [Cathartes aura) of North America, This 
bird, useful as a carrion destroyer, is about 24 feet 
in length, black in colour with a purplish sheen, 
well marked by its carmine and bluish-red head, 
fleshy neck, and white feet. C. atratus is another 
species from South America. 

Coudorcet, Jean Antoine Nicolas de Cari- 
TAT, Marquis de, an eminent French author, -was 
born, the son of a cavalry officer, in Ribemont, 
near St Quentin, in the depaitment of Aisne, on 
17th September 1743. In childhood he breathed 
the closest atmosphere of clerical and aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness, with the lesult of making 
him in after-years the enemy of all privilege and 
a thorough going sceptic. Coudorcet, after dis- 
tinguishing himself in the Jesuit school at Reims, 
began his mathematical studies at the age of thir- 
teen, at the College of Navarre in Paris. His 
success was rapid and brilliant, and the high ap- 
proval of Clairaut and D’Alembert determined 
his future. His Essai swr U Calcul InUgral ( 1765) 
won him a seat in the Academic des Sciences; 
he entered the French Academy in 1781. He took 
an active part in the work of the Encyclopidie, On 
the outbreak of the Revolufcon he made eloquent 
speeches and wrote famous pamphlets on the 
popular side, was sent by Paris to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1791, and in 1792 became president of 
the Assembly* He voted that the king should 
receive the most severe punishment except death, 
and as deputy for Aisne in the National Con- 


vention, he voted usually with the Girondists. 
Accused and condemned by the extreme party, he 
found refuge in the house of a generous lady, 
Madame Vernet, for eight months; but driven to 
change his place of concealment, he was recognised 
and arrested. Imprisoned in the gaol of Bourg-la- 
Reine on the 7th April 1794, he was found dead 
the next morning, whether by disease or poison 
was never known. 

His profession of faith, in a letter to' Turgot, 
which was written when he left college at seven- 
teen years of age, lays stress on moral sympathy 
as the source of all virtue. His constancy in moral 
principle was fitly associated with perfect consist- 
ency in politics. He raised a great commotion by 
his attempt to apply the calculus of probabilities 
in the domain of jurisprudence, and of the moral 
and political sciences. In his Progr^ de VEspnt 
Humain, written in hiding, he insisted on the 
justice and necessity of establishing a perfect 
equality of civil and political rights between the 
individuals of both sexes, and proclaimed the 
indefinite perfectibility of the human race. 

See the biography by Arago prefixed to the complete 
edition of his works (1847-49, 12 vols.), books on 
him by Robinet (1895) and Cahen (1904), Morley’s 
Critical Miscellanies, Comte’s Philosophic Positive, 
Flint’s History of the Philosophy of History, 

Condo ttie'ri (Lat. conducti, ‘hired’), the 
name given in the 14th and 15th centuries to the 
leaders of certain bands of ‘free lances’ or mili- 
tary adventurers who, for booty, offered their ser- 
vices to any party in any contest, and often prac- 
tised warfare on their own account purely for the 
sake of plunder. These mercenaries were called 
into action by the endless feuds of the Italian states 
during the middle ages. Among the most cele- 
bi'ated of their leaders were Sir John Hawk wood at 
Florence (1390, originally an Essex tailor) ; Francis 
of Caimagnola (about 1412); and Francis Sforza, 
who in 1450 becanie Duke of Milan. The Com- 
pagmes Grandes in France, during the 14th century, 
resembled the bands led by the Italian condottieri. 
They oiiginated in the long bloody wars between 
France and England, did enormous mischief, and 
became powerful enough to rout the king’s forces 
in 1361 ; but ultimately Du Guesclin^ peisuaded 
them to seek their fortune in the Spanisli service. 
SeeO. Browning, The Age of the Condottiem (1895)* 
ConductiTity. See Heat, Electricity. 

ConductOFy the director of the modern or- 
chestra. Though from the earliest days of the 
orchestra abroad he has always pei formed his duty 
by beating time 'with the baton, the practice was 
unknown in this country till introduced by Spohr 
in 1820, at a concert of the Philharmonic Society of 
London. Previously the orchestra was kept together 
by the leader of the violins, the conductor simply 
sitting at the harpsichord or piano with the score 
before him, occasionally putting in a few chords, or 
accompanying ; but the result was clearly unsatis- 
factory, and the conducting stick had only to be 
introduced to gain general acceptance at once. The 
art of conducting as now practised requires so many 
qualifications that it may be considered rather as a 
special gift than an acquirement to be learnt. But 
few eminent composers have also distinguished 
themselves as conductors. Great recent conductoi s 
are Costa, Von Billow, Richter, and Nikisch. 

Conductors and Non-conductors of 
Electricity. When an electrified body is placed 
upon a metallic stand, so that it is in metallic con- 
nection with the earth, all traces of electrification 
disappear ; but if placed upon supports of glass or 
ebonite, its charge is still retained, the body then 
being said to be mmlated. In the former case, the 
electric charge having passed to the ground throughj- 
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the metallic suj^port, the mefcal is termed a con- 
dmtor of electricity ; in the latter, the glass or 
ebonite is termed a non-conductor or insulator, 
since by its means the^ charge is prevented from 
leaving the body. This distinction is somewhat 
artificial, since no substance is known to be either 
a perfect conductor or an absolute insulator. The 
substances in frequent use as conductors and non- 
conductors may be arranged in the following order 
of their conductivity, beginning with the best: 
Silver, copper, gold, brass, zinc, platinum, iron, 
tin, lead, mercury, German-silver, gi-aphite, red 
phosphorus, mineral acids, saline solutions, sea- 
water, pure water, alcohol, wood, ice, vegetable 
oils, lime, chalk, camphor, porcelain, wool, hair, 
silk, glass, wax, sulphur, resin, amber, gutta-percha, 
shellac, paraffin, ebonite, air and other gases. 

It is found that the efficiency of a non-conductor, 
when used as an insulator in electrostatic experi- 
ments, depends very largely on the state of its 
surface. In a damp atmosphere, glass becomes 
coated with a thin film of moisture wliich consider- 
ably lessens its insulating power. Hence these 
experiments succeed better in dry weather ; other- 
wise the apparatus requires to be heated, or the 
glass insulators employed to be coated with shellac 
varnish, upon which moisture does not so readily 
deposit. In metals, conducting power decreases 
when the temperature is raised; on the other 
hand, glass, wax, sulphur, and some other 
bodies which are extremely bad conductors at 
ordinary temperatures, conduct very much better 
when raised to a sufficiently high temperature. 
It has been observed that a series of metals 
arranged in order of their electrical conducting 
powers, exhibits the same order as when similarly 
an-anged for their thermal conducting powers ; in 
other words, metals which conduct electiicity -w^ll, 
conduct heat well. Also, that when two specimens 
of the same metal differ in electric conductivity, 
they differ in thermal conductivity, and in the same 
way. See Lightning Conductor, Electricity. 

CondlirangO is the name of several South 
American Asclepiadaceae (q.v.), whose bark affords 
a drug used as a remedy for venomous bites. 

Condyle^ a protuberance on the end of a 
bone, serving for articulation with^ another bone ; 
especially that by which the occipital bone of the 
skull is articulated to the spine. 

Condy’s Fluid. See Manganese. 

Cone. In general, the term cone is applied to 
any sm*face described by the motion of a straight 
line which always passes through a fixed point and 

also intersects some 
curve in space. But 
more particularly, 
the word is used to 
denote a right cir- 
cular cone — ^i.e. the 
solid produced by 
the revolution of a 
right-angled triangle 
round one of the 
sides containing the 
right angle. Thus 
(see fig.), let ODC 
be a tiiangle with a 
right angle at D ; if 
it revolve round 
OD, then in moving 
through successive 
positions, OC will 
trace out the cone, 
OABC. The point, 
0, is termed the vertex; the height, the 

altitude; the line, OB, the axis; and the circle, 
ABC, the lose of the cone. The line, OC, by whose 


motion the cone is produced, is termed a generating 
line, or generator. In the oblique cone, the axis is 
inclined to the base at an angle other than a right 
angle. A truncated cone is the lower part of a cone 
cut by a plane parallel to the base. 

The lateral surface of a right circular cone is 
obtained by multiplying half the circumfex'ence of 
the base into the slant height of the cone ; the solid 
content, or volume, is equal to one-third of the area 
of the base multiplied by the altitude. 

In considering the different possible sections of a 
cone by a plane, it is necessary to remember (as 
is indicated in the figure) that a cone is really pro- 
duced in duplicate; that the generators, after 
passing through the fixed point, O, form another 
cone, such as OEGF. Bifferent positions of the 
sectional plane produce different curves, according 
as it is parallel to the base, a generator, the axis, or 
parallel to none of these ; so, consequently, we have 
a circle, parabola, hyperbola or ellipse, respectively. 
For the conic sections, see Circle, Ellipse, 
Hyperbola, Parabola. 

Cone is a term used in Botany, with consider- 
able latitude and variety of application. The 
growing point or bud of any ordinaiy higher plant 
is of more or less acuteljr conical shape, and the 
young leaves at first arise in close succession upon 
it. But while in vegetative growth the axis 
usually lengthens and the leaves develop and 
expand, the onset of r^roductive functions may 
check these changes. In the simplest cases the 
leaves may become partially modified for pollen or 
ovule bearing, as stamens or cainels, while the leaf 
apices do not wholly loss their leafy character and 
arrangement ; thus we have the cone-like male and 
female flowers of Cycads (q.v.). In the allied 
conifers, which include the most characteristic cone- 
bearing tiees, the leafy character of the crowded 
stamens composing the male flower may be almost 
entirely lost ; but in the female the structure of the 
familiar cones (e.g. Scots pine, spruce, larch) has 
been the subject of enormous controversy; since 
from one point of view it is regarded as a single 
flower composed of many carpellary leaves (each 
bearing a biovular placenta on its upper surface ) ; 
wffiile from the other it must be viewed as an in- 
florescence of which the crowded bracts bear axil- 
lary biovular branches (see Gymnosperms ). The 
cones of Coniferse may vary greatly fmm their 
typical shape, witness the almost spheroidal cones 
of Araucarias; while the number and crowded 
succession of the leave.s may be much reduced 
and simplified, as in cypress. The apparent cones 
which occur in some orders of dicotyledonous plants 
are always due to a crowding of the inflorescence. 

Conecte, Thomas, a Carmelite friar born in 
Rennes, who both in France and Italy anticipated 
Savanarola by preaching a crusade in favour of 
reforms and against vanities, and at Rome in 1434 
was condemned for heresy and burnt. 

Con^lia'no, a town (pop. 6000) of northern 
Italy, 31 miles NE. of Venice, the birthplace of the 
painter Giambattista Cima, called often Conegliano 
(1460 ’-1518), a pupil of Gian Bellini, whom he 
resembles in serenity of religious feeling. See the 
book on him by Burckhardt (1905). 

Cone-shell (Oonida), a family of Gasteropod 
molluscs, with substantial conical shells. The last 
whorl of the spiral is much larger than those which 
precede it and simply form the apex of the cone. 
The aperture is long and narrow, with a sharp- 
edged outer lip. The head of the animal has a 
long proboscis; the ‘foot’ is long and nanuw as 
the aperture suggests ; the respiratory siphon is 
short and thick. In the living state the shell is 
covered by a yellowish epidermis, and it is only 
when this is rubbed off that the great beauty 
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of the colour and marking is disclosed. During 
life the inner layer of the shell and the internal 
partition of the second last whorl undergo more 
or less absorption. The principal genus, Conus, 
includes some 500 Imng species, ranging from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, 

% hut especially at home in 
the eastern equatorial seas. 
They creep in relatively 
shallow water among the 
locks and coral reefs, and 
prey upon other molluscs. 
Among the numerous 
species, some are rare, and 
have been favourite objects 
of collectors’ mania. Many 
pounds have been paid for 
single specimens, and Conus 
glona-marts is said to be 
Cone-shell. ‘ worth ten times its weight 

in gold ' G. cedo nulli is in 
its finer varieties a much prized treasure, and G. 
ammbralis is another favourite, tliough much com- 
moner form. Numerous fossil species are knoivn 
from the chalk onwards. Some of the animals are 
eaten, and the shells often form ornaments, or 
are worn down into rings and the like. The augur- 
shell (Terebra), the latticed shell (Cancellaria), the 
tower-shell (Pleurotoma) are nearly allied genera, 
often regarded as types of separate families. 
Coney. See Furs, Hyrax, Babbit. 

Coney lsland9 part of New York City, 
baiely sepaiabed from the south-west angle of 
Long Island, is a strip of sand, 5 miles by ^ mile, 
with a fine beach ; a ciowded summer resort. 

Confarireation9 a peculiar mode of mairiage 
in use among the Bomans, which consisted in the 
einployment of certain words in the presence of ten 
witnesses, and in the performance of a religious 
ceremony in which panzs farreus ( ‘ bread made of 
spelt ’ ) was partaken. Various piiestly offices, such 
as that of the Flamen Dialis, were open only to 
those who were born of parents thus married. 

Confederate StateSt the name adopted by 
the confederacy formed by the eleven southern and 
slave-holding states which seceded from the Ameri- 
can Union in 1860-61, and established a govern- 
ment which lasted till the close of the great civil 
war in 1865. See UNITED States. The Confed- 
erate States were South Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, G-eorgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Virginia (without West Virginia), Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

Confederation. See Federations and 
Unions; also United States, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, &c. 

Confederation of the Rhine dates from 
the war of X805, so disastrous for Austria, when 
several minor German princes were forced to 
ally themselves with France. The first to do 
so were the Elecboi-s of Bavaria and Wurttein- 
berg, who, in recompense of their services, were 
elevated to the dignity of kings by the peace of 
Presburg, 26bh December 1805. Finally, at Paris, 
on the 12th July 1806, 16 German princes formally 
signed an act of confederation, dissolving their 
connection with the Germanic empire, and allying 
themselves with France, under the protectorate 
of Napoleon. The more important of these 16 
princes were the kings of Bavaiia and Wurtteni- 
berg, the arch-chancellor, the Elector of Baden, 
the new Duke of Cleves and Berg (Joachim 
Murat), and the Landgraf of Hesse -Darmstadt; 
lato other princes followed their example, 
ittcmmng the king of Saxony, the new king 
of W^tphaUa, and the Elector of Wurzburg. 
In 1811 the unpatriotic confederation comprised 


4 kingdoms, 5 grand-dnchies, 11 duchies, and 16 
principalities, covering an area of 125,000 sq. m,, 
with a population of 14,608,877, and an ainiy of 
119,180 men. The utter min which overtook the 
French army in the Russian campaign acted like 
a solvent on the confederation, and tlie year 1813 
saw it vanish like mist in the sudden outbuist of 
Geiman patriotism. See Germany. 

€oilfereilC69 a meeting of the lepresentatives 
of a number of states for political oi diplomatic 
purposes, usually distinguished from a Congiess 
(q.v.) as having only power to discuss and pie- 
pare anangements, not to decide and conclude. 
But the distinction is not consistently obseived, 
— Conference is also the name of the supreme 
synod of the Methodists (q v.). 

€oilfereilce9 Imperial, a meeting of premieis 
and otliei lepiesentatives of the United Kingdom 
and the British self-governing dominions, to dis- 
cuss matters of Joint interest. Colonial Confer- 
ences were held in 1887, when colonial premiers 
were in London for Queen Victoria’s jubilee cele- 
brations, in 1902 and in 1907, when the name 
Imperial Conference was adopted, and a period 
(subject to variations) of four years. None was 
held in 1915; but an ‘Imperial War Confeience’ 
met in 1917 and in 1918. India has been repre- 
sented since 1917. The Biitish prime- minister 
presides, or in his absence the colonial secietary. 

Coilferva 9 a genus of flesh- water Algse (q.v.), 
forming slimy masses or tufts in ponds and stagnant 
pools, easily recognised by their unbranched fila- 
ments, each consisting of a simple row of cells, 
destitute of spiral bands or the like. The fila- 
ments do not conjugate; multiplication is by 
swarm-spores, or by thick-walled aplanospores. 

Coi]ifessioii 9 in Boman Catholic theology, means 
a declaration of sins to a priest in order to obtain 
absolution. The word, however, has borne very 
different meanings at different times, and the 
changes in sense mark important stages in the 
development of discipline and doctrine. St James 
(v. 16) speaks of that spontaneous confession 
which Christians make ‘one to another’ out of 
humility and biotherly love ; and, much in the 
same spirit, Origen (Horn, in Ps. xxxvii.) recom- 
mends the sinner to seek out a physician * learned 
and merciful,’ to whom he may disclose his wounds, 
and from whom he may get advice. In all this 
there is no question of strict obligation on the one 
hand, or of priestly power upon the other. Still, 
even before Origen’s time, the word had acquired 
a new signification. From the close of the 2a cen- 
[ tury at latest the church marked out for special 
reprobation those sins which were called ‘ mortal ’ — 
viz. murder, idolatry, and adultery. The guilty 
person was required to make public confession, he 
was subjected to penitential exercises, and was either 
excluded during life from the communion of the 
church, or readmitted, after long discipline, by 
the bishop, who imposed his hands upon him. The 
list of ‘mortal offences’ was extended during the 
5th and the following centuiies to all crimes which 
the Boman law punished with death, exile, or 
grave corporal penalty, and Leo I. (440-461 A.D.), 
in a famous letter to the Bishops of Apulia (Ep. 
168), substituted private confession to the priest 
for public confession to the congregation. Put the 
essential points of difference between ancient and 
modem or sacramental confession remained. In 
the former, the church only required confession to 
man of certain enormous offences, and left the 
mass of sins which are now called mortal to the 
judgment of God ; and she exercised the power of 
* binding and loosing ’ by excluding sinners from, 
and readmitting them to, her communion. Such 
power is really inherent in every society, though 
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of course the chuich claimed to hold it by divine 
commission (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18; John, xx. 22, 
23), and insisted on the serious consequences which 
it involved. We can trace the faint beginnings of 
the modem system in the practice which pi availed 
in monasteries and nunneries of confessing breaches 
of the rule to the superiors (Jerome, De Beg. Mona- 
ohoi'um , Basil, Beg. Brev. ), and in the growing habit 
of seeking advice from priests by secret confession. 
The thirty-third canon of the Oouncil of ChMons, 
which was held 813 A.D., throws great light on the 
state of things then existing. Some, the council 
says, maintain that ‘sins should be confessed to 
God alone,’ others to God and to the priest. The 
council finds no fault with either view, and remaiks 
that confession to God purges the conscience from 
sin, while confession to the priest teaches the peni- 
tent ‘how his sins are to be purged.’ Even Peter 
Lombard, the ^eat theological authority of the 12th 
century {In Sentent. hh. iv.), occupies the same 
ground as the Council of Ch§,lons; and Aquinas 
( Sujpplement to theSumma ) admits that in Lombard’s 
time the necessity of confessing all mortal sins to the 
priest was an oi)en question. Meantime, the fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215 (can. xxi.) had required 
all the faithful who have come to the years of 
(^cretion to confess their sins at least once a year 
to their parish priest, or with his leave to another 
priest. The doctrine received its final form in the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xiv.). The council explains 
‘mortal sins’ to mean all sins, ‘even sins of 
thought’, which separate the soul from God. It 
declares that for mortal sin after baptism, confes- 
sion to an approved priest, in act if possible, in 
desiie if a priest cannot be had, is by divine in- 
stitution the one and only remedy. This confes- 
sion must embrace every mortal sm which can be 
recalled after careful self-examination. Fuither, 
it declares that the secret confession of mortal sins 
has always been practised in the church, and 
whereas in Peter Lombard’s time Roman Catholics 
were free to hold that absolution was no more than 
a declaration of forgiveness by God, the council 
condemns this opinion under anathema. But it is 
careful to add tliat confession and absolution, in 
order to avail, must be accompanied by sincere 
sorrow before God for sin past, and a firm purpose 
of amendment. By the present canon law, Roman 
Catholics living in the world may choose any priest 
approved by tne bishop as their confessor. The 
confession of slight or venial sins remains a matter 
of counsel and not of precept. 

Confession to a priest is prescribed by the Greek 
and most of the Oriental churches, and the Church 
of England recommends private confession in the 
case or the sick, though it has never enforced the 
use of it. In 1873, 483 Anglican clergymen pre- 
sented a pewtion to Convocation for the education, 
selection, and licensing of duly qualified confessors. 
That petition fell fiat ; but confession is regularly 
practised among a considerable section of the 
English communion. The Lutherans at first were 
inclined to retain some sort of private confession, 
but they were content with confession of a general 
kind, and have allowed it to fall into disuse. It 
is entiiely i ejected by Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Congiegation'alists, Baptists, &c. 

The ‘ seal of confession ’ is the obligation which 
binds the priest to make no use whatever outside 
of the confessional of the knowledge acquired theie. 
It is imposed under severe penalties by tlie fourth 
Lateiau Council. See Coitfidentiality, and Lea’s 
History of Awrimlar Confession (3 vols. 1896). 

Confession^ iu civil procedure by English law, 
is a formal admission or avowal of a fact, as when 
a defendant alleges a ground of defence which has 
arisen since the commencement of an action, and 
the plain tify confesses the defence — i.e. admits the 


truth of the defendant’s allegation. In Scotland, a 
party to an oi dinary civil action may be called on 
to confess or deny any relevant matter of fact, and 
if he refuse, he will be held as confessed. Where a 
statement within the opposite party’s knowledge is 
aven-ed upon one side, it is held as confessed by 
the other unless specifically denied. In criminal 
law, a confession is an admission of guilt. In 
England, a confession by a criminal made in the 
course of a judicial proceeding is sufficient, if 
plenary, to found a conviction, as where a prisoner 
pleads guilty. An extra-judicial confession, if 
freely made, may be admitted as evidence. In 
Scotland, a confession made by a criminal in pres- 
ence of a judge will^ be admitted as evidence ; but 
is not held as equivalent to a confession by the 
panel in presence of a jury, which is conclusive 
evidence against him. In the United States also 
confession is evidence, if voluntary and made 
without promise of reAvard or threat of punish- 
ment, and that whether made before or after 
apprehension and commitment ; generally confes- 
sion without coiTohoration is insufiicieut, but in one 
or two states the jury may convict without cor- 
roboration. As to confession on trial, see Crim- 
inal Law ; as to confession before the examining 
magistrate, see Declaration ; and for Judgment 
by Confession, see COGNOVIT. 

Confession and Avoidance, in pleading at 
common law, in England, is the admission of the 
allegation of the opposite party, but with the 
addition of some circumstance which deprives it of 
legal effect, as, for instance, the admitting that an 
assault was committed in self-defence. Since the 
passing of the Judicatuie Acts of 1873 and 1875, 
pleas in confession and avoidance have technically 
fallen into desuetude. 

Coiifessionalf the seat or recess in which the 
priest sits to hear confession in a Roman Catholic 
church. It is piobable that the confessionals in 
English churches, previous to the Reformation, like 
those still often found in Catholic use, Avere slight 
wooden erections, because they have so entirely 
disappeared that their form is a matter of dispute 
among ecclesiologists. It would seem that con- 
fessionals were not always used, as in an old paint- 
ing on the wads of St Mary’s Chapel, Winchester, 
a woman is represented kneeling to a priest, Avho 
is seated in his stall. The confessional commonly 
has a door in front for the piiest to enter by, and 
an opening on one or both sides, like a small 
Avindow, Avith a grating of Avire or zinc, for the 
penitents to speak through. 

Confessions of raitb are generically iden- 
tical with Creeds (q.v.). If any distinction be 
made, it is the merely accidental differentiation 
that creeds are shorter, and that confessions of 
faith are generally polemical as Avell as didactic 
in their character and aim. Such a distinction, it 
is found, actually obtains in practice, and confes- 
sions of faith, as thus distinguished from creeds, 
are so numerous and varied as to call for separate 
attention. 

Confessions of faith may be defined as authorised 
summaries of a chuich’s belief, and standaids of its 
faith and doctrine. In all Protestant churches, 
however, they are regarded as subordinate stand- 
ards, ranking under the Scriptures, which are 
recognised as the only supieme ‘rule of faith and 
life.’ Their object is to present the cardinal 
truths of revelation in a connected and logical 
form, especially if these be controverted; Avhile 
at the same time they affoid a basis of association 
and a bond of unity for Christians. As they are 
the result of the conflicts of a church Avith error, 
confessions of faith vary in their doctrinal com- 
prehensiveness, are more or less gradual in their 
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growth, and are significant and inipoitant features 
in its liistory. 

Prior to the era of the Reformation in Europe, 
the public formularies of the Christian chuich 
were generally termed creeds. It was the lise of 
Protestantism that evoked confessions of faith as 
we now understand the name. Among the first to 
formulate these were the Swiss at Zurich, where, 
in 1523, Zwingli wrote his Sixty -seven Articles or 
Conclusions, To Luther and Philip Melanchthon, 
however, is due the honour of drawing up the first 
authoritative evangelical formulary, the Augsburg 
Confession (q.v.), hy the adoption of which the 
Lutheran piinces, with their states, in 1530, finally 
broke with Rome. It was followed by the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession^ drawn up by Mmanch- 
thon, and lecognised as a confession in 1532. Later 
confessions of that church are the Articles of Smal- \ 
cald, prepared in 1537, the Saxon Confession^ and 
the Wurtemberg Confession^ both published in 
1551. But these were siiperseded in 1580 on the 
adoption of the Form of Concord {Formula Con- 
cordice), which is the most representative sjnnbol 
of the Lutheran Church. 

The German Reformed Church, which sprang up 
side by side with the Lutheran, and stood midway 
between it and the Calvinistic bodies, issued in 
1530 the Tetrapolitan Confession, so called because 
sent forth in name of the four cities of Stras- 
burg, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau. It was 
written chiefly by Bucer. Among other confessions 
officially recognised by this church, or local portions 
of it, were the Confession of Anhalt (1581) j the 
Confession of Nassau (1578) ; the Consensus of the 
Ministry of Bremen ( 1598 ) ; the Hessian and Reidel- 
berg Confessions (1607); and the Declaration of 
Z%om(1645). 

In Switzerland, the labours of Zwingli were 
followed by the publication in 1534 of the First 
Confession of Basel, prepared by (Ecolampadius 
and Myconius. To it succeeded in 1536 the 
Second Confession of Basel, better known as the 
First Helvetic Confession, It was superseded in 
1566 by the more comprehensive Second Helvetic 
Confession, which was written by Bullinger, and 
obtained official sanction in Scotland, Hungary, 
France, and Poland. Calvin left his mark on con- 
fessional literature in, among others, the Consensus 
of Zurich ( 1549 ) ; in the Consensus of Geneva ( 1552), 
which is a treatise written mainly in defence of the 
doctrine of predestination; and in the GalKcan 
Confession, which he prepared in conjunction with 
his pupil, Antoine de la Roche Chanmeu (Sadeel). 
The latest Swiss confession is the Helvetic Consensus 
Formula, written in 1675, by Heidegger of Zurich. 
It is thoroughly Calvinistic, and was drawn up in 
defence of the conclusions of the Synod of Dort. 

The GalUcan Confession, was adopted by the 
French Reformed Church in 1559, and after revision 
was ratified at the Synod of Rochelle in 1571, 
'whence it is sometimes called the Confession of 
Rochelle, 

The Belgic Confession, drawn up principally by 
Guido de Brfes in 1561, has since then been, and 
still is, the authoritative standard of the Dutch 
and Belgian Reformed churches. The Arminian 
controversy occasioned the meeting of the Synod of 
Dort in 1618, and the issuing of the Canons of Dort 
in the following year. These canons were adopted 
as symbolical by the Dutch and French Reformed 
churches. 

But confessions have not been peculiar to the 
Pmtestant Church. Influenced by the Reforma- 
tion, the Greek Church adopted the Orthodox Con- 
fession of MogUas, the metropolitan of Kief (died 
1647), who drew it pp in a catechetical form as a 
protective measure against both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic chur^es. Recast by Syriga, the 


metropolitan of Nicsea, it became in 1672 the confes- 
sion of the whole Greek Church. At the same time 
the anti-Calvinistic Confession of Dositheus was 
promulgated by the Synod of J erusalem. Similarly, 
the Roman Catholic Church published the Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent in 1564, to 
which were added in 1854 the decree of Pius IX. 
on the Immaculate Conception, and in 1870 the 
Vatican Decrees. See Roman Catholic Chuech. 

In Britain the chief confessions are the Scots 
Confession, consisting of twenty-five articles, drawn 
^ by John Knox m 1560, and adopted by the 
Chm*ch and kingdom of Scotland ; the Thirty -nme 
Articles of the Church of England, adopted in 1562 ; 
the Irish Articles, one hundred and four in number, 
prepared by Archbishop Usher, and adopted by the 
Irish Church in convocation at Dublin in 1615, 
but superseded by the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England in 1635 (see Aeticles); and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, emitted in 
1647 by the Westminster Assembly of Divines (see 
Westminstee). This confession has become iden- 
tified with Presbyterianism among all the English- 
speaking populations of the globe. Its theology 
was also adopted with some modifications by the 
Congregationalists and a section of the Baptists. 
It was ratified by the English parliament in 1647, 
but in England its influence waned with the de- 
cline of Presbyterianism during the Common- 
wealth and the reign of Charles II. By Scotland, 
in furtherance of the unifoimity agreed upon in 
the Solemn League and Covenant, the Westmin- 
ster Confession was cordially received and adopted 
in place of that of 1560. It was approved by the 
General Assembly in 1647, with the modification 
of but one section regarding the magistrate’s 
power drca sacra, was ratified by parliament in 
1649 and again in 1690, and continues to be the 
common symbol of the Church of Scotland and 
most of the churches which have seceded fioni 
her communion, save in so far as the two churches 
now forming the United Free Church modified then* 
acceptance of the Confession by a Declaiatory 
Statement on certain doctiines. 

The Westminster Confession consists of thiity- 
three chapters, is thoroughly Calvinistic in its 
teaching, and is in many parts stated in terms 
designed to counteract the principal errors of the 
time. Beginning with the canon of Scripture, it 
surveys the entire field of theology, deals silso with 
the relations of the state to the church, the con- 
stitution of the church itself, and concludes with 
the topics of death, the resurrection, and the last 
judgment. Its precise logic, its clear, dignified and 
poweiful diction, and its constant reference to 
Scripture in proof of its statements, tended greatly 
to beget that influence to which it attained. 

See Creeds; also two works by Philip Schaff 
(1877, 1878), and A Histoiy of Creeds and Con- 
fessions of Faith by Dr William A. Curtis (1912), 
based on his article in the Encyclopmdia of Religion 
and Ethics, 

Confessor. See Canonisation. 

Confidentiality^ in Law. The most common 
instance of confidentiality is in the case of com- 
munications between a client and his legal adviser. 
A client cannot be compelled, and a legal adviser 
(whether barrister or solicitor) is not allowed, 
without the express consent of his client, to dis- 
close communications, or to produce documents, 
passing between them in the ordinary course of 
professional employment. In England the rule is 
not qualified by reference to impending litigation ; 
but the privilege does not extend to conmiunica- 
tions passing before the professional employment 
commenced or after it ceased. A communication 
1 or document when ‘once privileged is always 
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piivileged.* Thus it does not cease to be privi- 
leged on the death of the client or on the client 
changing his solicitor. The privilege may be 
waived by the client, bat cannot be waived by" the 
solicitor. On the same principle, in the law of 
libel and slander, communications between solicitor 
and client and communications made by a solicitor 
in defence of his client’s rights, although they are 
defamatory of a third person, are primd facie 
privileged ; so that no action of damages lies in 
respect of the defamatory words, except on proof 
of malice. 

The old rules of evidence, which excluded persons 
fiom giving evidence on the ground of near rela- 
tionship or of personal interest in the case, have 
been removed by a series of statutes culminating 
in the Evidence Act, 1898. In civil -cases all per- 
sons, including the parties to the case, are now 
competent witnesses, provided they are able to 
understand the nature of an oath and to give 
lational testimony. ^ In ciiminal proceedings, the 
accused and the wife or husband of the accused 
(except in ceitain cases where she or he is the 
person injured by the crime) are incompetent as 
witnesses for the prosecution; but the accused, 
and the wife or liusband of the accused, are com- 
petent as witnesses for the defence. On the ground 
of confidentiality, however, certain matters aie 
protected from disclosure, and a witness is legally 
entitled to refuse to answer questions on these 
matters. In particular, owing to the importance 
of preserving the confidences of raarriecl life, a 
husband or wife cannot be compelled to disclose 
any communications made to him or her, duiing 
the maniage, by his or her wife or husband. 
Again, a witness, if he is not himself a party to 
the litigation, cannot be compelled to produce the 
title-deeds of his property for inspection. It is 
also a recognised privilege that a witness cannot 
be compelled to answer any question, or produce 
any document, which tends to expose the witness, 
or the wife or liusband of the witness, to a ciiminal 
charge. An exception to this rule is made in the 
case of an accused person giving evidence, for, 
under the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, he may 
in cross-examination be asked questions^ tending 
to criminate him of the offence wherewith he is 
then charged. 

From tne 4th and 5th centuries the * Seal of Con- 
fession’ was held to be inviolable, and no priest 
could he called upon, under any circumstances, to 
reveal facts which had been confided to him under 
its sanction. To this the case of treason was an 
exception in England, even in Roman Catholic 
times. The capitularies of the French Idiigs and 
some other continental codes of the middle ages 
prohibited the attendance of clergy as witnesses in 
couit. In Roman Catholic countries the privi- 
leges of the confessional remain unaltered, although 
a priest may state that the accused has submitted 
tjo penance. The duty of disclosure, however, is 
enforced in all cases in which the confession has 
reference to a future crime. In England no special 
privilege whatever is extended to the Roman 
Catholic confessional ; and the question as to how 
far a confession made to a clergyman for the 
purpose of obtaining spiritual comfort and con- 
solation is protected was long considered douhtyil. 
The rule has, however, been settled for some time 
that clergymen are nolj entitled to the same privi- 
lege as legal advisers ; though it has often been 
advocated as advisable to extend^ the^ rule to 
clergymen, including Roman Catholic priests. In 
Scofland the point has never been decided, evi- 
dence of the kind in question, when not indispens- 
able for the ends of justice, being generally eithei 
withheld or withdrawn. It has been decided in 
England that communications to a medical man, 


even in the strictest professional confidence, are 
not protected from disclosure ; and the same is the 
ca,se in Scotland. Factors, bankers, and intimate 
friends are certainly not within the protection of 
the rule. Confidentiality exists as to official re- 
ports and state papers, the disclosure of which 
would be contrary to public policy. 

In the United States members of the legal 
profession are privileged, and, as a rule, what a 
client says to them cannot be disclosed except the 
right of confidentiality be waived. Interpieters 
stand in the same relation as attorneys. The 
privilege of confidentiality does not at common 
law extend to confessions made to priests or clergy- 
men ; but in several states confessions to them 
in their professional character are privileged by 
statute. Communications made to a physician 
are not as a rule privileged, but in some states 
confidentiality is recognised by statute. Com- 
munications between a husband and wife are 
privileged from disclosure, on the grounds of pub- 
lic policy and the good order of society. See 
Libbl. 

€onfirmatiO]l 9 a, Latin word which signifies 
‘strengthening.’ In the ancient church, the rite so 
named was administeied immediately after bap- 
tism, if the bishop happened to he piesent at the 
solemnity; and in the Greek Church it is still 
made part of the baptismal rite, being administered 
then by the priest by means of unction with 
clnism preconsecrated by a bishop. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, for the last 300 or 400 years, the 
bishops have intei posed a delay of seven years after 
^ant baptism ; in the Lutheran Church, the rite 
is usually delayed for from thirteen to sixteen 
yeais ; and in the English Church, from fourteen to 
eighteen years. There is, however, in the lattei 
church no limitation of age, other than such as is 
indirectly implied by the exaction of a specified 
amount of religious knowledge as a qualification 
for the rite. Confirmation may be administered at 
an earlier period, if a family is about to emigrate ; 
and persons are confirmed up to sixty or seventy, 
if they choose. The ceremony consists in the im- 
position of hands by the bishop, accompanied by an 
invocation of the Holy Ghost as the comforter and 
strengthener. But both in the Lutheran and in 
the English Church, the ceremony is made the 
occasion of requiringi from those who have been 
baptised in infancy, a renewal in their own pei-sons 
of the baptismal vow made for them by their god- 
fathers and godmothers, who are thereby released 
from their responsibility. Properly, none can par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper, in these churches, unless 
they have been confirmed. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, confirmation is held to he one of the seven 
sacraments, and in its administration chrism and 
the sign of the cross are used ; and instead of the 
imposition of hands, the person confirmed receives 
a Sight blow on the cheek, to remind him that he 
must in hiture suffer affronts for the name of 
Christ. Catholics usually take a new name at 
confiimation, which should be the name of some 
saint whom they choose for their special patron. 
In the Thirty-nine Articles of the Chuich of 
England, confirmation is declared not to be one 
of the sacraments, and the above ceremonies have 
been discontinued since the Reformation. 

Confiscation^ in Scottish law, has been ap- 
plied to the forfeiture of lands or goods to the 
crown, as pait of the punishment for certain ciimes, 
such as murder and treason. But more commonly 
the word is used in international law to signify 
the appropriation ''of goods or ships belonging to 
a hostile state, or its subjects, generally as a 
punishment for an attempted breach of blockade. 
See Escheat. 
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Conflict of Laws, On the bieaking up of 
the Komau empiie into sei)arate kingdoms, many 
systems of juuspiudence, moie or less dissimilar, 
aiose, and weie administeied side hy side. In 
these new kingdoms the system of law under 
which an individual lived depended on his nation- 
ality, the Konian and the Goth, though living in 
the same territory, each being governed by his own 
system of law. This system of ‘personal laws,* 
as distinguished fiom teiiitorial laws, held sway 
till a coinpaiatively late period in Euiojiean his- 
tory. When the paities to a case or in any legal 
1 elation lived under different peisonal laws, theie 
arose what was called a ‘connict of laws,’ and a 
body of lilies was developed to determine such 
conflicts. Later, when the basis of juiisdietion 
in Euiopean states became teiritorial, the elabo- 
ration of these rules constituted a new branch 
of jurisprudence, to which the title of Piivate 
International Law has been given. Many of the 
classical tieatises on the subject — e g Huber, 
Story, and Dicey — aie entitled the Conflict of 
Laws. Other writers, such as Savigny, Bar, and 
Foelix, use the term ‘Private International Law'.* 
The two terms are now synonymous, both meaning 
that department of law— rendered necessarj^ by the 
fact that there are diffeient teiiitoiial juri‘i.dictions 
possessing different laws — which detei mines in 
w'hat national jurisdiction an action ought to be 
brought and by what national law' it ought to be 
decided. See International Law. 

ConformaMe Strata are beds which lie 
parallel to each other, the accumulation of the 
upper strata having followed the deposition of the 
underlying beds without any break or prolonged 
interruption. Conformity thus points to a con- 
tinuity of the same physical conditions. 

CoafrateriiitieSv. See Brotherhoods and 
Guilds. 

€oiifroilt^9 in Heraldry, is a tem applied to 
two animals facing or fronting one another. 

CoufuciuSt the name by which the great 
Chinese sage is known, is a Latinised form of the 

Chinese K'ung FH-tsze (It * f) or ‘the 
Master K'ung,’ K'ung being his clan or family 
name, and Fff-tsze the denomination applied 
to him by his disciples after he had become a 
teacher, and gathered arouHid him a school of 
ardent and mq[uiring spirits, to whom he communi- 
cated his views on the ancient literature and history 
of their country, and on the principles of human 
duty. As a chud, he received the postnomen Ch/i4, 
and when grown up he was called Chung-ni, mark- 
ing his place in the household. His birth took 
place, according to the most authoritative account, 
m 551 B.O-, in the village of CViieh, in the state 
of Lff, a part of the present province of Shan- 
tung. 

The K’ung family had migrated to Lff from 
the dukedom of Sung, and were a branch of 
the ruling house of Sung. The lineage of Con- 
fucius is thus traced through the dukes of Sung 
to the kings of the Shang or Yiu dynasty, and 
through them again, up among the mists of 
antiquity, to the sovereign Hwang Ti, whose reign 
is said to have commenced in 2697 B.c. His 
father, known to us by the name of Shti Liang-heh, 
was commandant of Tsilu, and a soldier distin- 
guished for his strength and daring. In his old 
age he contracted a second marriage with a young 
Wy of the Yen family, and of her was bom the 
sage in 551. 

liangnheh died in the child’s third year, leaving 
ins mother and him in straitened circumstances. 
He has described his own mental growth till he 
was seventy, when he ‘could do whatever his 


heart prompted, wdtliouD transgressing what was 
right,’ and tells us that ‘at fifteen his mind w'as 
set on learning, and at thirty he stood firm in his 
convictions.’ 

At nineteen he mairied, going for his w’ife to the 
Chien-kw'an family in his ancestral state of Sung, 
and in the year after, his son Lt was born. Be- 
sides this son LI, Confucius had two daughters. 



(Reduced fac-smiile of a rubbing from a marble slab behmd his 
temple at Kio-foo-hien). 

About the time of his marriage we find him in 
humble offices, in charge of the public stores of 
grain, and of the public herds, perfomiing efficiently 
his functions, and allowing nothing beyond or 
higher than them to occupy his attention. In 531 
B.C., when he was in his twenty-second year, he 
commenced in Ch'ueh-11 his career as a teacher. 
He continued in his native state till 517 B.c., 
with the exception of a short visit to the capital 
at Loh, wheie he is said to have met with LS,o- 
tsze (q.v.). In 517 Lti fell into great disorder. 
The Duke Chdo being worsted in the stru^^gle, 
fled to the neighbouring state of Ch'i, and thither 
Confucius also for a time repaired, 

Keturning to Lff, he remained there for sixteen 
more years without being called to any official 
employment. Duke Ch^o died in exile in 510 B.C. ; 
and his younger brother and successor, Duke Ting, 
in 501 B.c. appointed Confucius governor of the 
town of Chung-tff, where a marvellous reformation 
in the manners of the people speedily took place. 
The next year saw him fii-st minister of works for 
the state, and next minister of crime. The govern- 
ment was now conducted for three years according 
to bis counsel. ‘He strengthened,’ we are told, 
‘ the ruling house, and weakened the ministers and 
chiefs. A transforming government went abroad. 
Dishonesty and dissoluteness were ashamed, and 
hid their Jieads. Loyalty and good faith became the 
characteristics of the men, and chastity and docility 
those of the women. Strangers flocked to Lff from 
other states.’ Confucius was the idol of the people. 

But this success did not last long. The prosperity 
of the state awakened the jjealousy and fears of its 
neighbours. The marquis of Ch’l cunningly sent to 
Duke Ting a present of beautiful courtesans and 
fine horses, and a breach was made between Con- 
fucius and his ruler. His counsels were no longer 
sought. He determined to leave Lff and visit other 
stafe. Accordingly in 497 B.O., when he was now 
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in hi& fifty -fifth year, he went forth from Lfl, nor 
did he return to it till 485 or 484 B.o. 

During this long peiiod he visited many states, 
attended always by a company of his disciples. 
His fame had gone before him, and many of the 
rinces would nave received and supported him, 
ut he would not settle v-heie he could not 
obtain free course in cairying out his principles. 
Repeatedly he and his companions were m straits, 
and even in peiil of their lives. Once they were 
assailed by a mob, who mistook him for an ofl&cer 
by whom they had been oppressed. But while the 
otheis were alarmed, he calmly said : ‘ After the 
death of king Wan, was not the" cause of the light 
way lodged m me ? While Heaven does not wish 
this cause to perish, what can the people of K'wang 
do for met’ Another time, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, he said : ‘ Heaven has produced the 
virtue that is in me ; what can any man do to me ? ’ 
Such was his belief concerning himself and his 
mission. He never pretended to be anything more 
than man, but knew the right wwy^ the way for 
the individual to perfect himself, and the way for 
the highest ruler to rule, so as to make men happy 
and good. One of the princelets through whose 
teriitoiy they passed asked his disciple Tsze-lfi 
how he would describe the Master, and the disciple 
gave him no reply. When he told the Master of the 
question, Confucius said : ‘ Why did you not tell 
him that I am a man who in his eager pursuit of 
knowledge forgets his food, and in the joy of its 
attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not 
perceive that old age is coming on !’ He was then 
probably in his sixty-fifth year. 

Duke Ting of Lfl died^in 495 B.C., and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Duke Ai, who in his tenth year 
sent a mess^e of recall to the sage in Wei. The 
ruler and his ministers received mm respectfully, 
but he can hardly be said to have re-entered political 
life. Only a few more years remained to him, 
during which he is said to have put the finishing 
hand to his labours on the ancient writings, and 
been specially assiduous in the study of the Yt- 
king. He tells us himself that he reformed the 
music to which the ancient odes were sung, and 
digested the odes themselves, giving to the pieces 
in the principal parts of the collection their proper 
places. He must have occupied himself also with 
the composition of the only classical work which is 
assigned to his own pencil — ^the OK'un Ch't'd, em- 
bracing the events in the history of Lfifrom 722-481 
B.c. The latest entry in the work is that in 
Duke Ai’s fourteenth year (481 B.c,). He died on 
the 11th day of the 4th month in 479 B.C. 

In the Confucian Analects, or memorabilia com- 
piled soon after his death from the reminiscences of 
his disciples, we have abundant information of the 
Master's Sayings and Doings, and they can be 
added to from the supplements to the Ch'un Ch'vA, 
the Narratives of the School, portions of the Books 
of Ritual Usages, and the memoir by Sze-ma 
Ch'ien. There are other works about him, but 
all containing more or less of the legendaiy ele- 
ment, evidently introduced after the Buddhistic 
literature became known to the Chinese. Of no 
ancient personage do we have fuller information 
than we possess of Confucius, and no other can we 
fashion more completely to ourselves. One whole 
book of the Analects is occupied with his personal 
characteristics, his deportment, his eating, his 
dress. It shows him to us at his ruler’s court, in 
his intercourse with his disciples, in his carriage, 
at his table, in his bed. The disciples tell us that 
there were four things from whicli he was free — 
foregone conclusions, arbitrary determinations, 
obstinacy, and egoism ; that there were four sub- 
jects which he avoided in talking with them — 
extraordinary things, feats of strength, rebellions 


disoider, and spirits ; that there were four things 
which he taught them — ^letters, ethics, leal-heaited- 
ness, and truthfulness ; that there were three 
things of which he seldom spoke— profitableness, 
the appointments ( of Heaven ), and perfect virtue ; 
and that theie were three things in legard to 
which lie thought the greatest caution should be 
exercised — fasting (as preliminary to sacrifice), 
(going to) war, and (the treatment of) disease. 

It IS often said that Confucianism is a system of 
nioiality without leligion. That he was emphati- 
cally a moral teacher is indeed true ,* and his 
gieatest achievement as such was his formulating 
the golden rule, ‘What you do not wish done to 
yourself, do not do to others.’ He acknowledges 
in one passage that he himself failed in taking the 
initiative in obeying it. But this high morality 
was not vuthout a rmigious sanction. If it be the 
requirement of man’s nature on a correct analysis, 
yet that nature is the distinguishing endowment 
conferred on man by Heaven or God, and obedi- 
ence to its requirements is obedience to the will 
of God. The first sentence of the Chutig Yung, 
the treatise written by Confucius’ grandson, is this : 
‘ What Heaven has conferred is the Nature ; an 
accordance with this nature is what is called the 
Path ; the regulation of this path is what is called 
the Teaching/ 

But how is it that we do not find in the utter- 
ances of Confucius the expressions of a fervent 
piety, and that in his many exhibitions of the 
character of the Ohun-tsze, his superior, model, or 
ideal man, he does not show him to us commun- 
ing with God, confessing hib own unwoithiness, 
and imploring his forgiveness? These defects in 
his teaching we must admit. The explanation of 
them lies probably in this, that the direct worship 
of God was confined in the ancient religion of 
China, as it still is, to the sovereign as the parent 
and priest of the people. Speaking of the greatest 
religious services of the ancient sovereigns, Con- 
fucius, as is recorded also by his grandson, delivered 
the important judgment that in those services, ‘ in 
the ceremonies of the sacrifices to heaven and 
earth, they served God.’ He probably thought 
that it was not for him as a subject to be taking 
on his lips the Great Name ; he was, as he said, 
merely a ‘transmitter and not a maker.’ 

It has been said that Confucius discountenanced 
prayer ; but the passage referred to in support of 
the charge is not sufficient to bear it out. jEqually 
reticent and enigmatic were his replies to the well- 
known question of the same disciple about the ser- 
vices offered to the spirits of the departed, and 
about death itself. He did not rise to the acknow- 
ledgment of the principle enunciated by L^o-tsze, 
that kindness is to be returned for injury, and evil 
overcome with good, but laid do-wn to his disciples 
the dictum that they should ‘recompense injuiy 
with justice, and return good for good.’ And his 
own special work, the Ch*un GNia, is evasive and 
deceptive j according to Kung-yang it often ‘ con- 
ceals (the true nature of events) out of regard to 
the high in rank, to kinship, and to men of worth.’ 
The person in the past to whom he looked back 
with the greatest reverence was the Duke of Ch^u, 
the legislator and consolidator of the dynasty of 
Chau (died 1105 B.C.). 

He died lamenting the failure of his life ; but he 
was hardly gone when his merit began to be 
acknowledged. Duke Ai, who had been unable 
to follow his counsels, caused a temple to be built, 
where sacrifices, or offeiings, should be presented 
to the sage from generation to generation. In one 
aspect of it, the brief reign of Shih Hwang-Ti, 
the first imperial sovereign of China, was a contest 
between him and Confucius, in which the latter 
prevailed. The first emperor of the Han dynasty. 
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in 197 B.C., in passing through Lti presented to 
him ‘a great oftering.’ Succeeding dynasties did 
honour to him by titles and offerings ; and by 
none was this done so much as by the Manchh- 
Tatar dynasty, intending thereby, it is believed, 
to reconcile the Chinese people to their sway. 
The Khang-hsl emperor, the greatest of its 
inonaichs, after visiting his temple, and present- 
ing the offeiings, prostrated himself three times 
betore the sage s image, bowing his head each time 
thrice to the ground. The law requires that there 
shall be a temple to Confucius in every prefecture, 
sub-prefecture, district, and market-town in the 
empire. These temples are not to Confucius alone. 
They are not pantheom^ for he has never been 
deified ; but the worship paid to him in them is 
extended to several of his disciples and a crowd 
of his most distinguished followers, amounting to 
more than one hundred and fifty names in all, 
selected from the literati and officers in all the 
course of time. 

Twice a year, on a certain fixed day, the 
emperor went to the imperial college in Peking, 
and did homage to Confucius. The woids of the 
principal prayer or add i ess on the occasion were 
the following : ‘ On this month of this year, I, the 
emperor, offer sacrifice to the philosopher iC'ung, 
the ancient Teacher, the Perfect Sage, and say, 
0 Teacher, in virtue equal to heaven and earth, 
whose doctrines embrace both time past and 
present, thou didst digest and transmit the six 
classics, and didst hand down lessons for all gener- 
ations I Now in the second month of spring (or 
autumn), in reverent observance of the old statutes, 
with victims, silks, spirits, and fi-uits, I offer 
sacrifice to thee. With thee are associated the 
philosopher Yen, Continuator of thee; the philo- 
sopher TsSng, Exhibitor of thy fundamental prin- 
ciples; the philosopher Tsze-sze, Transmitter of 
thee; and the ;philosopher Matig, second to thee. 
Mayest thou enjoy the offeiings ! * Confucius’ de- 
scendants are many. His lineal representative has 
the title of kung or duke, and large landed property. 
Under the republic it was decided that Confucian- 
ism should be the basis of national ethical teaching. 

See MSmoires concernant VHistoire et les Sciences des 
Ghinois (Paris, 1776-1814) ; Legge’s Chinese Classics, 
vol. i, (1861), and Confucius^ Life and Teaching (6th ed. 
1887) ; Plath’s Confucius und seine Schuler (1867) ; Alex- 
ander’s Confucius the Great Teacher (1891); and Giles’s 
Confucianism and its Rivals (1915). 

€oil^6 d’^lire (Norman-French), the name 
given in England to the king’s warrant or permis- 
sion to a dean and chapter to proceed to the mection 
of a bishop to a vacant see. Since the act of 
Henry VIII. in 1534, the conge d’elire has always 
been accompanied % a letter-missive from tne 
sovereign, mentioning the person to be elected by 
name, so that in reality it is a nomination by the 
crown. If the dean and chapter delay the election 
beyond twelve days, the nomination is effected by 
letters-patent from the crown ; if they delay beyond 
twenty days, or elect another than the person 
named, they incur the penalties of a Prcemunvre 
(q.v.). See Bishop. 

Conner; or Conger-eel, a marine bony fish in 
the eel family (Mursenidfe). The body is eel-like, 
without pelvic fins, with a continuous dorsal fin 
beginning very far forward, and without scales. 
The len^h varies from 3 to 6 feet, or even more ; 
the colour is dark gray or bluish above, whitish 
below ; the mouth is wide ; the tongue free ; the 
teeth in rows, one closely packed series forming a 
sharp edge. Four species occur widely distributed 
in temperate and tropical seas. Conger vulmris is 
common on the British coasts, especially on Corn- 
wall. Giant spe<fimens, 10 feet in length, 18 inches 
in girth, over 100 lb. in weight, are recorded ; and 


even ordinal y specimens left aground among the 
rocks, or landed unexpectedly on board a boat, are 
awkward customers to deal with. They are very 
muscular and voracious fishes, feeding on compara- 
tively large prey, and have remancably strong 
biting powers. They often rotate rapidly on their 



own axis, and have a certain degree of grasping 
power with their tails. The colour seems to vary 
with habitat, since those from rocks are blacker 
than those from sand-banks. They occur from the 
shore down to about 50 fathoms, and are extremely 
prolific. The flesh is coarse, but is often enough 
eaten. What is called turtle soup is believed to be 
often made mainly of conger-eel. 

Congested Districts Board. See Crofter, 

Congestion may be defined to be excess of 
blood in the vessels of a part, and is to be re- 
garded not as an independent disease, except in 
a very small proportion of cases, but as one stage 
or one manifestation of some other disease. It is, 
however, of such importance and of so fiequent 
occurrence as to require a separate notice. Con- 
gestions are divided into two groups — viz. active, 
due to dilatation of the arteries of the affected 
part ; and passive, due to some cause interfering 
with the return of blood by the veins. In active 
congestion the flow of blood is usually increased, 
and the excess is chiefly in the arteries. Familiar 
instances are the phenomenon of Blushing (q.v.) 
and the effect of heat, especially moist neat, in 
increasing the redness of any part to which it may 
be applied. But the most important active con- 
gestions are those which occur in connection with 
Inflammation (q.v.), of which they constitute the 
first stage. In passive congestion the flow of blood 
is always diminished, and the excess is chiefly in 
the veins. It may be due either to direct obstruc- 
tion to the return of blood through the veins, or to 
general enfeeblement of the circulation. 

Congestion from venous obstruction is easily 
illustrated by tying up the arm, as is done before 
opening a vein, when the veins are compressed 
more than the arteries. If the ligature is kept on 
for a sufficient time, the veins swell, the fingers 
become red, and then livid, and the whole limb is 
swollen. Cold applied to the surface of the body 
acts similarly on it, and contracts the veins more 
rapidly than the arteries, which lie deeper ; and the 
purple colour of the hands and face after exposure 
to cold shows the congested state of the capillaries. 
Congestions, with stagnation of the blood, are 
caused in internal organs by an obstruction of 
the veins leading from them. Thus, congestion of 
the brain may be produced by a tight cravat or by 
a tumour pressing on the jugular veins. Efforts 
of sti*aining, coughing, holding the bieath, and 
asthmatic paroxysms which impede the flow of 
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blood through the lungs, cause congestion in 
vaiious parts. Tubercles in the lungs cause con- 
gestion of that organ. Obstmction to the transit 
of blood through the liver causes congestion in the 
abdomen, hemorrhoids, &c.’ 

Congestion from ueakness of the cirmlation in- 
cludes a numerous class of cases. Heie ^-avitation 
comes into play very much more forcibly than in 
the healthy body in determining the distribution 
of the blood to different parts and organs, though 
it always produces some ehect. Diseases of the 
valves of the heart are almost always accompanied 
by congestion of other internal organs at some 
stage of their progress. In extreme debility, 
certain fevers, &c., there is general congestion of 
the parenchymatous oi*gans — the lungs, liver, &c. 
— and the blood giavitates to the lowest parts, 
giving rise to what is termed hypostatic congestion 
of the posterior parts of the lungs, the skin of the 
back, «&c. In other cases the effect is more local, 
as when the feet swell after long standing, in con- 
sequence of over-distension of the veins. Conges- 
tive affections of this kind are often mistaken for 
inflammation. 

, Active congestion, when ib requires treatment, 
must be dealt with in the same manner as niflam- 
niation. With regard to passive congestion, the 
end to which treatment must be directed is the 
removal of its cause. This can be effected in some 
cases by measures having a local effect, either com- 
pletely, as by the loosening of a ligature, the disuse 
of too tight articles of clothing, oi by the removal 
of a tumour compressing veins, or partially, as by 
elevation of the head in affected brain, and the 
recumbent position in congestion of the hemor- 
rhoidal or uteiine vessels. XJnifoim gentle pres- 
sure, by supporting the weak vessels, and friction, 
by increasing the onward movement of the blood 
in the veins, are often of great use in superficial 
parts. Similarly the application of astringents, 
such as adrenal extract, greatly diminishes con- 
gestion in parts for which it can be used. Where 
the heart-powei is at fault, stiengthening remedied' 
must be given — ammonia, strychnine, digitalis, 
&c. The American Witch-hazel (q.v.) when ad- 
ministered internally seems to have the power of 
diminishing the size of dilated veins, and is some- 
times useful in varicose veins, hemorrhoids, &c. 
Various remedies are supposed to have a special 
power of removing the congestion of certain oi-gans; 
thus, mercurials are recommended for congestion 
of the liver ; digitalis for congestion of the kidneys ; 
menthol, benzoin, and the balsams for broncfiial 
congestion. 

Con^leton, an ancient municipal borough in 
the east of Cheshire, picturesquely situated in a 
deep valley on the banks of the Dane, an affluent 
of the Weaver, 26 miles S of Manchester. It has a 
handsome town-hall (1864), manufactures of silk, 
and neighbouring coal-mines. Pop. 13,000. See 
book by R. Head ( 1887 ). 

Conglomerates or Plxjmpudding-stone, a 
rock consisting of various-sized, round, water- worn 
stones cemented together, the binding material 
being generally of a calcareous, siliceous, or ferru- 
ginous character. Now and again the stones are 
held together by simple compression without any 
cement. Conglomerate is evidently gravel com- 
pacted into a more or less coherent mass. Like 
coarse gravel and shingle, some conglonierates are 
very tumultuous in appearance, and show no lines 
or planes of deposition. Generally, however, rooks 
of this kind exhibit rudely alternating layers of 
finer and coarser materials. The included' stones 
may consist of any kind of rock or mineral, but the 
harder species, such as quartz-rock and quartz, are 
’ipt to preponderate. Conglomerates are generally 


beach-deposits, either marine or lacustrine ; some- 
times they are of fluviatile origin. 

€ong 09 great equatorial river of Central 
Afiica, has its reservoir in Lake Bangweolo, of 
which the Chambezi is the largest feedei. Fiom 
Bangweolo the great liver issues under the name of 
the Luapula ; and turning in a northerly direction, 
it expands into Lake Moero, on leaving wliich it is 
called, as far as Nyangwe, the Lualaha. Its length 
hasheen calculated variously at a little underand 
a little over 3000 miles, it diains an aiea of moie 
than 1,300,000 sq. m., and it dischaiges a body of 
water into the ocean second only to the Amazon. 
The tvyo laigest tiibutaries of the Congo aie the 
Kassai S., and the Mobangi N. The lower river 
extends fiom the Banana mouth to the first rapids, 
110 miles, navigable for steamers drawing 18 feet. 
The middle or cataiact region extends from Vivi to 
Stanley Pool, 235 miles. The upper river fiom 
Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls, 1068 miles, is navig- 
able for steaniers dravving 4 feet, besides over 3000 
miles of navigable tributaries. A railway of 250 
miles, running some 20 miles south of the liver, 
connects Matadi with Stanley Pool. The liver, 
wliose mouth was discovered in 1482 by Diogo 
Cam, was known to the Portuguese as ,tbe Zaiie. 
In 1818 Tiickey explored 118 miles. In 1867-71 
Livingstone discovered the Luapula and Lualaba, 
which he supposed to be the head-waters of the 
Nile, but which, by following the couise to the sea 
in 1876-77, Stanley pioved to be the upper Congo. 

French Congo, officially French Equatorial 
Africa, lies between Cameroon and Belgian Congo, 
the Congo and the Ubangi being the south-eastern 
boundary, and to the N., beyond Lake Chad 
and the Bahv-el-Ghazal, includes Kanem, Tibbu, 
Borku, Ennedi, and Tibesti. It falls into four 
‘ colonies ; ’ ^ Gabun, capital Libreville ; Middle- 
Congo, capital Brazzaville ; Ubangi-Shari, capital 
Bangui; and Chad. Area (with territories ceded 
to Geiniany in 1911, recovered 1919), 1,000,000 
sq. m. ; pop. 3,000,000. 

^ Belgian Congo, from being a trading associa- 
tion founded by Stanley and Leopold II. of Belgium, 
was lecognised as 'the Congo Free State by the 
European poweis in conference at Berlin in 1885. 
It contains an area estimated at 900,000 sq, m., 
and lies between French Congo ( NW.), Portuguese 
West Africa (SW.), Rhodesia (S. and SE.), Tan- 
^nyika territory and Uganda (E. ), Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan (NE.). It has a coast-line of only about 
35 miles north of the mouth of the Congo River. 
The country is drained almost exclusively by the 
Congo and its many tributaries. In the east it 
touches Lakes Bangweolo, Moero, Tanganyika, 
and Edward ; while wholly within its boideis are 
Kivu, as well as Lake Leopold II. discharging into 
the Mfini, numerous lakes connected with the river 
Lualaba, and others. On the whole, the country 
is not mountainous, but forms a depressed and 
inclined plateau, rising round its xim to heights of 
about 6000 feet, and on its eastern border touching 
much higher elevations on the fianks of the Ruwen- 
zori and Mfunibiro ranges. In the west, where the 
Congo escapes from the depres.sion, the escaipment 
of the plateau is cut bade to Livingstone Falls, 
Much of the surface of Belgian Congo is com- 
posed of savannas and arable lands, bub more is 
under dense and daik forest, in which rubber-trees 
are abundant, and many strange forms of animal 
life aie found. Gold, diamonds, copper, tin, and 
other minerals occur. The people are varied in 
race, hub (except in the NE.) axe generally Bantu 
in speech. In several regions pygnxy tribes inhabit 
the forests. The government is centxed at Brussels, 
and a governor -genei*al adrainistex-s the tei*ritories. 
Kinshasa was selected in 1921 to supersede Boma 
as capital. Ruanda and Ux'undi, from German 
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East Africa, are held by League of Nations 
mandate. The chief products aie rubber, palm- 
nuts and oils, copal, cocoa, ivoiy, coffee, gold, 
copper, diamonds, and tobacco, while the country 
is the world’s chief source of radium and cobalt. 
The bulk of the tiade is with Belgium. The ports 
are Banana, at the mouth of the Congo ; and Boma, 
60 miles up.^ Wheie the navigation of the Congo 
is stopped by falls and rapids, railways have been 
built. Thus the line from Kabalo on tlie Congo to 
Albertville on Lake Tanganyika (1916) and the i 
TJjiji-Dar-es-Salaam line enable one to cross Africa 
by rail and steamer. The Cape to Cairo line enters 
Katanga piovince from the south, and reaches the 
Congo at Bukama (1918); its northwaid continu- 
ation is probable. Lines connecting Katanga with 
Boma and with Lobito Bay (Portuguese West 
Africa ) are un d er construction. Pop. about 8, 500, 000 
(8000 Europeans). 

The Congo Question.-— In 1885, before the 
signatuie of the Berlin Act, a treaty had been 
concluded between King Leopold and the United 
States, in which the flag of the Congo State 
was lecognised, though no boundaries were named. 
But the Ameiican Government was not a signa- 
tory of the Berlin Act itself. The British treaty, 
also signed before the United Kingdom joined in 
the collective action of the Powers, was couched 
in somewhat similar terms. Great Britain and 
the United States were specially responsible 
for the conversion of a private philanthropic 
entei prise into that which was intended by Euiope 
to form a model tropical State. While King 
Leopold was wont to point to American action 
as fiist in ^ date, Great Britain made possible 
the foundation of the Leopoldiaii dominion by 
waiving her own earlier treaties with the native 
chiefs of the upper valley, and using her influence 
to obtain the renxmciation by Portugal of the 
sovereignty of those coast teriitories to which a 
Portuguese cbaim had been recognised. 

When, about 1890, secrecy succeeded publicity 
in Congolese affairs, the writings of some English- 
men who accompanied the Congo troops in war, 
as^ \vell as of Swedish, American, and British* 
missionaries labouiing in the Congo region, caused 
much alarm among the eailier friends of King 
Leopold’s enterprise. Those originally associated 
by the King of the Belgians with his Committee of 
Exploration had included lepresentatives of English 
commercial and missionaiy bodies. Sir John 
Kennaway, for example, had been present at the 
first meeting of the Comitd d’Etudes du Haut Congo, 
and he lived to express, as father of the House of 
Commons, the consternation with which the histoiy 
of the Congo filled those who had placed in it their 
hopes for the future of the African native races. 
For many years, however, while decrees confiscating 
the natuial products of the soil, and giving officisu 
sanction to forced labour, were concealed, the 
reports of atrocious cruelty were fiercely contra- 
dicted by the ruleis of the State. 

Since 1909 there has been little diflerence of 
opinion as to tiie character of the late King 
Leopold’s system. Those among his co-religionists 
who at one time were inclined to ascribe to Pro- 
testant prejudice accounts of cruelties thought to 
be exaggeiated, yielded, in 1910, to the general 
ww. Under acceptance of responsibility by the 
Belgian Parliament, it is not necessaiy to reopen 
the closed pages of Congo history, except for the 
purpose of noting the fatal blot in the economic 
s^tem established by decrees, leading as it did to 
the reversal of the conditions laid down in the 
tr^ti^ and in the Berlin Act, and making reform 
5™cult. The State was founded in the name of 
Gw for the regeneration of the native races in- 
habiting the largest river system of Central Africa. 


The contention of Congo reformers, afterwards 
accepted by Belgian statesmen long at variance 
with them, was that there could be no futuie for a 
lule based on tlie foicible collection, under rigid 
monopoly, of the whole produce of the soil. 

The Belgian decree which formed the basis for 
improved government in the Congo Colony bore 
date 22d March 1910. Nonrinally accepting the 
substance of the demand of the British Government 
and of Belgian reformers representing nearly half 
of the Belgian Chambers, by reversing the State 
monopoly on which the Leopoldian system had been 
based, the decree admitted the right to trade in the 
natrrral products of the soil, including rubber. The 
exceptions and the reservations were considerable, 
and it was first doubtful whether much had been 
gained. Pressure of opinion was continued and 
the position of the Belgian ministry, attacked by 
M. vandervelde, with the support of most Belgian 
Liberals, forced further concession from their moral 
weakness. The companies with whom King Leo- 
pold bad financial arrangements ousting the native 
inhabitants of all the rights, had in some cases 
exhausted the territories they misgoverned, and irr 
others could look forward only to a few years of 
continued profitable exaction. As a consequence 
the Coloni^ Minister announced that the temtory 
of the Congo would be thrown open to European 
competition in steps extending over a few years 
from the date of commencement in July 1910. 

Both as to the political and economic situation, 
the prospect had by the end of the year become more 
favourable than it had been before or immediately 
after the issue of the 1910 decree. The harm, 
however, that had been wrought by the hostage 
and sentry system involved in the collection of 
rubber for the State could not be easily undone. 
To the renronstrances of Great Britain and of the 
United States the Belgian Colonial Office had 
replied by a partial repudiation of responsibility, 
expressed in Brussels by language in the nature of 
‘hands off.’ Becognition, too lightly given to 
Belgian annexation of the new colony by Germany 
and France, was long delayed by the British and 
American Governments on the ground that treaty 
obligations, although not denounced, were far from 
having been fulfilled. Apart from general sympathy 
with the oppressed, the definite respoiisibilities 
incurred by the two Goveimnents, and in a less 
degree by all the Powers, in 1885, justified, as they 
had inevitably produced, this diplomatic pressure. 

In the decree of 1910 there had been no security 
against the giant of fresh monopoly and no guar- 
antee for the distant future. While the treaty of 
transfer remained in force and bound Belgium to 
continue the agreements of King Leopold with his 
Gompagnies concessionnairesy yet, by her treaty ith 
Great Britain, Belgium had no right to close any 
part of Congo territory for a single day. However 
gnidging the admission of previous breach of treaty 
and of the Berlin Act, the announcement that the 
whole country was to he thrown open disposed 
opinion in America and England to hope for the 
continuation of improvement. After a period 
of incredible horror, the promise of the aboli- 
tion of forced labour for revenue purposes, and 
ultimate restoration of freedom of commerce, was 
widely accepted as a declaration of intention to 
mitigate abuse as rapidly as possible. 

In 1910 the railway from South Africa crossed 
the Congo frontier and reached the heart of the 
newly discovered mining territory of the Katanga 
Province. The inflow of white settlers proclaimed 
the end of monojwly in the south-western portions 
of the Congo territory ; and the Union Government 
of South Africa came upon the scene as assail- 
ants of monopoly, though not as champions of the 
native. It was soon the accepted belief abroad that 
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the opening of the sealed State was likely to aid 
the restoration to the native population of its 
economic rights, while tlie high pay necessarily 
given to atLiact labour to the less populous dis- 
tricts seemed certain fuvthei to discourage the 
old methods of oppression in those provinces from 
which labour would be drawn, in large paits 
of the teiritoiy, well watched by the consular 
representatives of Great Britain and the United 
States, pressure upon the natives was relaxed; 
and favouiable repoits leconciled many of the 
severest critics. 

See Fox-Bourne, Civilisation in Congoland (1903); 
several works by Mr E. D. Morel, such as Jted jRvhhefi' ; 
Great Britain and the Congo (1909); A. B. Keith, The 
Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act (1919) ; publications of 
the Congo Inform Association, which contain an import- 
ant despatch from the Government of the United States, 
the famous Beport to the British Government by their 
agent Boger Casement, and the more unportant Belgian 
official papers ; and Blue-books. 

Congregation { Lat. cow, ‘together;* gr&x^ ‘a 
flock*), an assembly, generally a religious assembly; 
in its most ordinary use, an assembly of Christians 
met in one place for worship (see Church). — In the 
Roman Catholic Church, it often designates a sort 
of hoard of cardinals, prelates, and divines, to 
which is intrusted the management of some im- 
portant branch of the affairs of the church. Thus 
the Congregation of^ the Index examines books and 
decides on their fitness for general perusal (see 
Index). The Congregation de Propewanda Fide is 
instituted for the propagation of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith and the government of the church in 
non-Catholic countries (see Propaganda). The 
Congregation of Belies in^ires into the genuine- 
ness of supposed relics. The Congregation of the 
Holy Office takes cognisance of heresies, &c. (see 
Inquisition ). The Congregation of Bites regulates 
the festivals and offices of new saints. There are 
numerous other congregations. The word is also 
used in the Church of Rome to describe com- 
munities of ecclesiastics who live together under 
rule, but without being hound by vow, or at least 
by solemn vow. Such are the Congregation of the 
Oratory^ the Congregation of the most Holy Be- 
deemer^ usually called Bedemptorists, &c. 
Congregationalists* See Independents. 

Congress^ an assembly either of sovereign 
princes, or of the delegated representatives of sove- 
reign states, for the purpose of considering matters 
of international interest. Even in America, though 
the term has now a different meaning, it had a 
similar ori^n, the first congress being that of the 
delegates from the various British colonies, who 
met on the 7th October 1765, for the purj^ose 
of considering their grievances. Previous to sign- 
ing a treaty of peace, a meeting of plenipoten- 
tiaries usually takes place, to whimi the name of a 
congress is sometimes applied, though it seems more 
properly to be reserved for those more important 
meetings at which extensive schemes of future 
policy are determined on, and the balance of power 
amongst the various European states readjusted. 
To this class belonged the famous Congress of 
Vienna in 1815; tbat of Carlsbad in 1819, for 
regulating the affairs of Germany; that of Paris 
at the end of the Russian war of 1864-56 ; that at 
Berlin after the Russo-Tiirkish war of 1877-78; 
and the conference on Morocco at Algeciras in 
1906. There is scarcel^r any diflerence between a 
congress j.nd a diplomatic Conference (q.v.). 

Congress of tlie United States. The 

legislative body of the United States is called the 
Congress of the United States, and consists of a 
senate, elected by the legislatuijes of the several 
states, and a House of Representatives, elected by the 


direct votes of the people. It is supreme within ids 
constitutional limits, deriving its powers directly 
from the people. By constitutional provision con- 
gress has certain direct, express powers, and such 
implied powers as are necessary to carry these into 
effect. It convenes at least once in each year (on 
the first Monday in December), and receives the 
president’s annual message, giving information of 
the state of the Union, and suggesting desiiable 
legislation. The piesident may call it into extra 
session at other dates for special legislation. ^ 

Express Powers. — Congress has power to impose 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States. This giant 
of sovereign power is independent of state control, 
and is limited only by the provision in the constitu- 
tion that the duties, imposts, and excises shall he 
uniform throughout. See INCOME-TAX. 

Congress has power to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States, to regulate commerce 
with foreign nationsy and among the several states 
and with the Indian tribes. It has the exclusive 
power to establish a uniform rule of naturalisa- 
tion, and unifoim laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States; to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures ; 
to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States ; 
and to establish post-offices and post-roads. Con- 
gress has power to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries ; to constitute 
tribunals infeiioi* to the Supreme Court ; to define 
and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
hi^ seas, and ofiences against the law of nations. 

Uongress alone has power to declare war, giant 
letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water. It can raise 
and support armies, may provide and maintain a 
navy, and make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces. Congress has power to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia of the several 
states for the purpose of executing the United 
States laws, to suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions, and to provide for organising, aiming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing sucli 
part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States ; reserving to the states respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia, according to the 
discipline prescribed by congress. 

Congress exercises exclusive legislative control in 
all cases whatsoever over the District of Columbia 
(the seat of government of the United States), and 
over all places purchase'd for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings. Congress has power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, and to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
all powem vested by the constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department 
or offices thereof. 

Constitutional Limitations. — Congress cannot 
pass a biU of attainder or any ex post facto law. 
iTeither can it lay any tax or duty upon articles 
exported from any state, or give preference to the 
ports of one state over those of another, by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue; nor can it 
compel vessels bound to or from one state to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. It cannot enact a 
law taking from the citizen his private property 
for public use without compensation therefor. 

CJongress cannot make any law respecting an 
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establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exeicise thereof, or abrid^ng the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or denying the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of ^ievances. Congress cannot 
enact any law that wDl render the people insecure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects from 
unreasonable searches and seizures; or authoiise 
any warrants to issue but upon probable cause 
supported by oath or affirmation, particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. Congress has no power to 
take from a person accused of crime his right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jmy of 
the state or district wherein the crime was com- 
mitted; or his right to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, and to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favour ; or liis 
light to be defended by counsel. It cannot enact 
a law ieg[uiring excessive bail, imposing excessive 
tines, or infficting cruel and uirasual punishments. 

Senate . — The senate is composed of two senators 
from each state, formerly chosen by the legislature 
thereof, but since 1913 by direct popular vote, for 
a term of six years, so arranged that one-third 
of all the senators shall go out every two years. 
No person is eligible for the office of senator unless 
he is thirty years of age, has been a citizen of the 
United States nine years, and is an inhabitant of 
the state for which he is chosen. The senate is 
presided over by the vice-president of the United 
States, but in case that officer is acting president 
of the United States, or is unable to preside, the 
senate elects a presiding officer pro tempore. It 
chooses all its other officers. The senate has the 
sole power to try impeachments presented by the 
House of Representatives, and when . sitting in 
that capacity the senators are sworn or affirmed. 
Should the president of the United States be on 
trial, the chief -justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States presides. For conviction in impeach- 
ments concurrenceof two-thirds of thesenate is neces- 
sary ; and judgment cannot extend beyond removal 
from office and disq[ualification to hold any office of 
honour, tiust, or pro lit under the United States. 

House of Representatives . — The House of Repre- 
sentatives is composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several states. 
Id elects a Speaker to preside over its deliberations, 
and all its other officers. No person can be a re- 
presentative in congress who has not attained the 
age of twenty-five years and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and he must be an 
inhabitant of the state in which he is chosen. 

The representatives are apportioned among the 
several states according to the number of tlieir 
inhabitants respectively, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each state, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of electors for president and vice- 
president of the United States, representatives in 
congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
state, or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to citizens of the United States, being 
twenty-one years of age, or is in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other crime, 
by constitutional provision the basis of representa- 
tion is proportionally i*educed. The first article of 
the United States Constitution provides that there 
shall nob be more than one representative to eveiy 
30,000 inhabitants, but the increase of population 
necessitated an increase in the unit of representa- 
tion, to prevent the house becoming unwieldy, and 
the apportionment after the census of 1910 gave 
210,415 inhabitants as the unit, or 435 members in 
all. Each organised territory sends one delegate 
to the House of Representatives, who may debate, 


but cannot vote. The nineteenth amendment to 
the Constitution (1920) admitted women to the 
national franchise on the same terms as men. 
Already in some states the right had been conceded 
for presidential and vice-presidential elections. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeacliment of the executive and judicial 
officers of the United States, and must present the 
charges on which it rests to the senate for trial. 
Each house is judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority 
constitute a quorum ; but a less number may ad- 
journ from day to day, and may be authorised to 
compel the attendance of absent members. 

Each house determines the lules of its own pro- 
cedme, and may punish its members for disorderly 
behaviour, and also may compel the attendance of 
witnesses before its committees, and inflict punish- 
ment for contempt of its authority. 

Each house must keep a journal of its pioceed- 
ings, and must publish the same (excepting such 
paits as may in their judgment require secrecy), 
and at the desire of one-fifth of the members 
present, the yeas and nays of the members voting 
on any question must be entered on the journal. 
But neither house, during the session of congress, 
without the consent of the other, can adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two bouses shall be sitting. 

No senator or representative may be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created during the 
time for which he was elected, and no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States can, during 
his continuance in office, be a member of either 
house of congress. 

Members of congress are privileged from arrest, 
except for treason, feloily, and breach of the peace, 
during their attendance upon their public duties. 

Two-thirds of the senators present must concur in 
any treaty which may be made, and in all appoint- 
ments by the president of ambassadois, or other 
public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and such other officers 
whose appointments are not otherwise provided for. 

By the amendments to the Constitution abolish- 
ing slavery, guaranteeing civil rights, asserting the 
validity of the public debt, forbidding the denial 
or abridgment of the United States citizen’s riglit 
to vote on account of race, colour, previous con- 
dition of servitude, or sex, and prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, import, or export of intoxicating 
liquors, congress is empowered to enforce these pro- 
visions by legislation. 

When any person, having taken an oath to 
support the constitution of the United States, as 
an executive or judicial officer of the United States 
or of any state, or as a member of congress or state 
legislature, is, by article xiv. of the United States 
constitution, ineligible to the position of senator 
or representative, or elector of president and vice- 
president of the United States, or to any office, 
civil or military, under the government of the 
United States, from having ’engaged in insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the same, congress is 
empowered to remove this disability by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses. 

Acts of Congress are the legislative enactments 
of the two houses of conm-ess. Bills may originate in 
either house (except bills for raising revenue, which 
must originate in the House of Representatives ), and 
be introduced by any member, and may be amended 
in either house. They are usually referred to the 
appropriate standing committee for examination 
and report ; and are read a fi:rst, second, and third 
time before being put upon their final passage, 
being subject to modification or amendment and 
discussion, according to the rules in each house. 
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After a Mil has been passed by both houses, it is 

E resented to the president of the United States for 
is approval and signature. If he approves and 
signs it, it becomes a law. If he does not approve 
it, the president returns it, with his objections, to 
the house in which it originated ; and that house 
must enter his objections at large upon its journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after reconsider- 
ation it is passed by a two-thirds vote, it is sent to 
the other house with the president’s objections, bjy 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it becomes a 
law ; the vote in both houses must be taken by 
yeas and nays, and the names of the voters for or 
against are entered upon the journal of each house 
lespectively. If the bill is not returned by the 
resident within ten days (Sundays excepted), it 
econies a law in the same manner as if he had 
signed it, unless congress by adjournment pi events 
its return, in which case it does not become a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to Avhich the 
concurrence of both houses is necessary (except 
adjournment) must likewise be presented to the 
president after passage, and in case of his dis- 
approval (or veto) must be repassed by a two- 
thirds vote in the same manner as bills, in order 
to become a law notwithstanding his objections. 

The sessions of congress usually continue during 
several months, but congress can adjourn at any 
time by the concurrence of a majority of both 
houses. If, however, confess adjourns without 
passing the appropriation bills necessary for the 
expenses of government, a special session of con- 
gress may be called by the piesiclent of the United 
States. Each congress ends on 4th Maich, eveiy 
second year, at noon. See books by Moore (1895),j 
Biyce (1910), and President Wilson (1914). 

Congreve, Richard, Positivist, born at Leam- 
ington, Sept. 4, 1818, and educated under Arnold 
at Rugby, became a scholar, fellow, and tutor of 
Wadham College, Oxford, but resigned after having 
become definitively a disciple of Comte. He died 
5th July 1899. In 1855 he published a good edition 
of Aristotle’s Politics, Later works zxei Lectures on 
the Roman Empire of the West (1855); Elizabeth 
of England ( 1862 ) ; The Catechism of Positivist 
Religion ( 1858 ) ; Essays : Political, Social, and 
Religious (1874); besides many propagandist ser- 
mons and addresses. He died 5tli July 1899. 

Congreve, William, the greatest master of 
the English coniedy of repartee, as distinguished 
from the humoristic or Jonsonian comedy which 
it replaced, was bom at Bardsey, near Leeds, and 
baptised on February 10, 1669 ( 1670). As a school- 
boy he was educated at Kilkenny, and as an under- 
^aduate at Trinity College, Dublin. And if this 
does really make an English gentleman an Irish 
one, as certain writers learned in * racial mixings ’ 
have generously assumed, Congreve’s genius may 
be taken as another proof that English wit, like 
English poetry, is the outcome of that mysterious 
‘Celtic element,’ or breath of the ‘Celtic Titan’ 
discovered by Matthew Arnold. After the com- 
pletion of his education, Congreve returned to 
England, and began life in London, where, like 
Wycherley, and, indeed, like many another man of 
letters, he entered upon the study of the law — ^an 
arid study, as is generally supposed, for a wit, and 
yet one which (being the study of the practical logic 
of life) does more than any other, it has been 
said, to solidify and strengthen the disparate forces 
of the intellect in whatsoever field those forces may 
afterwards come to be exercised. Entered at the 
Middle Temple, but finding, as Leigh Hunt says, 
that ‘ having family as well as wit and scholarship,’ 
he could ‘make way in life -without a profession,’ 
Congreve invaded very early the literaiy arena 
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where ‘ family and wit and scholarship * were in 
those old days of more account than would now 
seem possible. His first publication was Incognita, 
<yr Love and Duty Reconciled, a novel of cross-pur- 
poses and disguises, based partly on reminiscences 
of the method of Shakespeare’s fancy-plays, and 
pai-tly on reminiscences of a very different dramatic 
method, that of the new prose comedy which, 
invented by Etheiedge, had been very greatly 
strengthened by Wydierley. When Dr Johnson 
said of this novel that he ‘ would rather praise it 
than read it,’ he spoke with his usual sagacity — 
indeed, he may be said to have marked out a course 
of criticism which has found high favour among 
succeeding critics of fiction — a course which is, no 
doubt, as wise as amiable in regard to nine novels 
out of any given ten. But whether the tenth, the 
novel to be read as well as praised, should properly 
be Rasselas or Incognita seems to depend, now as 
then, on the temper and the constitution of the 
praiser. If Rasselas is the more instructive, Incog- 
nita is the more amusing. For though to laugh 
Avith the author is difficult, to laugh at him is easy 
enough, and laughter is certainly good. Congreve’s 
novel is rich in ‘cultismo’ of that highly ornate 
kind which has at intervals illuminated modern 
literature from Gongora to Dr Chivers. Such a 

E assage as that in which Congreve talks about his 
eroine’s employing one of Cupid’s pen-feathers ‘ to 
pick her teeth’ Avould have satisfied even such 
masters of style as the author of Polyphemus and 
the author of Eonchs of Ruby, 

That a story so full of that silly mock-sentiment 
then in vogue — stuff which would now make even 
school-girls laugh — should have been Avritten by the 
great Avit and humorist of Love for Love — that the 
story should have had a very great success among 
those same cynical beaux and brazen belles Avho 
were in the habit of sitting out She Would if She 
Could and the Country Wife — ^would be incredible 
did we not remember the still more astonishing fact 
that the love-passion — ^the passion which Shake- 
speare and Ford and the rest of the Shakespearians 
had delineated so poAveifully — ^was, jMdgMg from 
the literature of Congreve’s time, wiped out as 
by a sponge from the English character. It is not 
enough to say that as soon as the wits of the 
coffee-houses attempted to touch the love-passion 
their sense of humour straightway fled : their 
common sense fled too ; they became idiots, posi- 
tive idiots. As far as date of publication goes, 
Congreve’s novel Avas followed byliis translation of 
the eleventh satire of Juvenal. This appeared in 
Dryden’s Juvenal and Persius, dated 1693, but 
actually published in 1692. From Dryden, to 
whom he had been introduced it is said by 
Southerne, Congreve received unvarying kindness 
— ^kindness wMch was answered by unvarying 
latitude, or rather by that generosity of recogni- 
tion among tine spirits — the sublimation of grati- 
tude — ^which is said to be undreamed of by smaller 
souls. In J anuaiy 1693 appeared Congreve’s comedy 
the Old Bachelor, under the auspices of Dryden — 
‘ then as now a living and immortal witness to the 
falsehood of the viflgar charge which taxes the 
greater among the poets with jealousy or envy, the 
natural badge and brand of the smallest that would 
claim a place among their kind.’ Bpt if Dryden 
was free from envy, the disease which, according 
to the above skilful* diagnosis by Swinburne, 
affiicts poetasters and criticasters alone, not less 
free from this, literary leprosy Avas Congreve him- 
self. This is Avhat makes him, notwithstanding his 
rank-worship, so interesting as a peisonality ; this 
is what also makes the other cotnic dramatists 
Etheredge and Vanbrugh interesting, so interesting, 
that we would fain, if we dared, condone even such 
sins against the sanctities of art as theirs; they 
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V'ore free from the disease which it seems feeds the 
lower slopes of Parnassus with poisonous air. No 
three writers were ever more generally beloved — 
none were ever beloved more deservedly than these. 
And even Wycherley — he whose literary sins were 
the most grievous of all — was, on account of bis tine 
social qualities, called ‘ Manly Wycherley. ’ That 
a corrupt court should have spoiled such men as 
these is, among all the heavj’ impeachments of the 
Restoration, the heaviest. 

Congreve’s freedom from the fussy egotism of 
the literator served him in good stead in regard 
to the Old Bachelor, Dryden, while declaring that 
he ‘ never saw such a first play in Ms life,’ hinted 
at the same time that a great deal of shilful 
manipulation was required before it could be safely 
placed upon the boards. And he and Southerne 
and Maynwaring, who set about manipulating it, 
seem to have had from Congreve carte hlanche to do 
with it as they liked. The brilliant success of the 
Old Bachelor— 0 , play whose merits were of entirely 
a literary kind — ^is evidence of the enormous change 
that has come over play-goers since those days. 
Congreve’s second comedy, the Double Dealer^ which 
appeared in the November of 1693, was more firmly 
knit, and in every way stronger than the Old 
Bachelor, but the satire on the morals of the time 
— especially on the meanness and heartless treachery 
in sexual relations which had become the fashion of 
the court, was administered in too serious a temper 
to please an audience composed largely of the very 
people satirised. The empty-headed beaux and 
callous women who went to the theatre went there 
to be amused, not to be sermonised. But besides 
this repellent quality, the play suffered from a want 
of dramatic illusion greater in a certain sense than 
even the Old Bachelor had displayed. An audience 
can scarcely be interested in the doings of a villain 
who every few minutes comes to the footlights in 
order to assure them what a consummate villain he 
is, and on what admirable psychological principles 
his creator has fasMoned him, nor yet in a hero 
who lets a villain do what he will in order that the 
dramatist’s plot may be conveniently worked out. 
In stage-craft Congreve was always weaker than 
Vanbrugh and Wydierley, but the weakness made 
itself specially conspicuous here. 

It was to this play that was prefixed Dryden’s 
famous verses ‘To my dear friend, Mr Congreve,’ 
verses whose generosity passes into pathos. Con- 
greve’s next publication was the Mourning Muse 
of Alexis, a poetic dialogue upon the subject of 
Queen Mary’s death, as full of artificial conceits as 
his novel. Love for Love, the finest prose comedy 
in the English language, finished in 1694, was pro- 
duced at the ‘theatre in Little Lincolns Inn Eields’ 
in 1695. It has an abandonment of humour, an 
irresistible rush of sparkling merriment, such as 
Congreve’s previous plays had not promised. In 
judging of its qualities we must not forget that 
in comedy as in tragedy — ^in prose as in verse — 
nothing is really informed by artistic vitality 
which lacks the rhythmic rush born of creative 
enjoyment. To Mm who is reaUy and truly organ- 
ised to write, whether in verse or in prose, there is 
always in the genuine exercise of his faculty a sense 
of sport as delightful as it is deep, an exhilaration 
that cannot .be simulated and that cannot be sup- 
plied to the nervous system of the true writing man 
by any other stimulant. Not all the Paradis arU- 
fidels summoned up by the genii of Opium, Hash- 
ish, or Alcohol, can compete with the true paradise 
which the Genius of the Tnkhorn throws open to the 
bom literator when the impulse is really upon him. 
And as surely as the hilarity of artistic creation is 
seen in Aristophanes, in Lucian, in Rabelais, in 
Shakespeare, in Swift, in Dickens, is it seen in 
Congreve’s tme for Love, No wonder then that of 


all his plays it was the last to he banished from tbp 
stage. So late as 1842 Macready revived it (modi- 
fied of course ) at Drury Lane, and this was followed 
by still later revivals, the last of all being a version 
of the play in three acts, compressed by Mr John 
Hollingshead at the Gaiety Theatre in November 
1871, mth Miss Cavendish in Angelica and Miss 
Farren in Prue. In Love for Love culminated the 
prose comedy of England. Abundant and brilliant 
as is the wit, the coruscations do not, as in Con- 
greve’s other plays, outdazzle the sweeter and 
softer light of tne humour. The characterisa- 
tion is true, tme under the conditions which, 
as he himself admirably said in his letter to 
Dennis, the comedian must always work under. 

‘ The distance of the stage,’ says he, ‘ requires the 
figure represented to he something better than the 
life j and, sure, a picture may have features larger 
in proportion and yet he very like the original. If 
this exactness of quantity were 4jO be observed in 
wit, as some would have it in humour, what would 
become of those characters that are designed for 
men of wit ? I believe, if a poet should steal a dia- 
logue of any length from the extempore discourse 
of the two wittiest men upon earth, he would find 
the scene but coldly received by the town.’ 

Some of the characterisation, such as that of 
Angelica, is really beautiful, while some, like that 
of Sir Sampson Legend, in its genial breadth passes 
from the comedy of artifice into absolute comedy, 
and is almost Shakespearian. In 1697 Congreve’s 
one tragedy, the Mourning Bride, appeared. The 
honours it received in the 18th century were as 
excessive as the contempt it met with in the next. 
No doubt it is full of improbabilities, but it shows 
a considerable power of invention of melodramatic 
if not of tragic incident. The purely theatric and 
scenic qualities of the second act are of a most 
original, if not of high order, and with the scenic 
appliances of our own day might be made theatric- 
ally effective. Of course, however, it is cold — 
cold as those ‘ monumental caves of death ’ which 
‘ shot a cMllness ’ to the ‘ trembling hearis ’ of Drs 
Johnson and Blackmore — and nothing could leally 
warm it. 

Between the date of the Mourning Bride and 
that of Congreve’s last comedy, the Wag of the 
World, he was busily occupied, in company with 
several others, in the famous Jeremy Collier con- 
troversy, defending the morality of the new stage. 
The great mistake of Congreve’s life was this — 
of defending his plays on moral grounds. To ‘let 
well alone ’is wise : to let ill alone is perhaps wiser 
still. Of all sins, that of producing harmful litera- 
ture is the blackest. It is the peculiar glory of 
letters that stronger than king or kaiser is he who 
writes strongly. It is so to-day : it was so vrhen 
the warrior longs of Nineveh went out to reap 
gloiy-— i.e., to slay and flay — ^in order to furnish 
the scribe with subjects — ^in order that the scribe 
should, in bas-relief and cuneiform character, 
record their doings. Hence, in the truest and 
deepest sense, to write is, as Bishop Butler has said, 
to act ; and if, as he declares, ‘ endeavouring to force 
upon our minds a practical sense of virtue, or to 
beget in others that practical sense of it which a 
man really has himself, is a viituous act,’ what, 
on the other hand, was the act of him who wrote 
certain scenes in the Double Dealer and Love for 
Love ? 

And yet even this new stage was not without 
one saving grace till Congreve defended it ; it had 
a frankness in sin : that was something at least. 
Its place was not alongside those filthy French 
fictions of our own time which, while pandering 
to the bestial side of man, set np an impudent 
pretence of doing so for the good of his sout But 
Congreve in his lame defence condescended to 
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the part of the hypocrite — condescended to exploit 
Aristotle’s paradox about comedy bein^ an imita- 
tion of bad characters — an imitation with an ethi- 
cal end ; as if such comedy as his had anything 
to do with ethical ends ! Notwithstanding the 
conventional tags at the end of Congreve’s plays 

^tags which had no serious meaning, and were 

meant to have none— the ‘Seventh Hell’ of the 
Hypocrite could never claim the autlior of Love 
for Love until he set about defending that play. 
'Better to leave ill alone, we say. 

Congreve’s last play, the Way of the World, was 
produced in 1700. Though quite as full of intellec- 
tual brilliance as Love for Love, and evidently 
written with more care, not to say labour, it lacks 
the humorous impulse which we have seen in Con- 
greve’s masterpiece. The glitter is that of icicles 
in the sunlight. The wit of the dialogue is not 
sufficiently held in hand to work out the characters 
and the plot. In a word, it comes more completely 
than does any other of Congreve’s plays within the 
scope of the Duke of Buckinghamshire’s strictures 
upon the comedy of repartee : 

Another fault, winch often does hefal, 

Is when the wit of some great poet shall 
So overflow, that is, be none at all, 

That ev’n his fools speak sense, as if possest. 

And each by inspiration breaks his jest. 

If once the justness of each part be losl^ 

Well may we laugh, but at the poet’s cost. 

This play was received with comparative coldness, 
and Congreve wrote no more for the stage ; but he 
lived till January 1729. Socially his life was one 
unbroken success. Physical suffering he had, but 
most of it was the result perhaps of his own y;outh- 
ful indiscretions. Kneller’s portrait shows him Ux 
have been a handsome man with dark eyes. His 
career shows him to have been a man of fine genius 
who, smitten with the English canker of rank- 
worship, succeeded in half-misprising his endow- 
ments and living and dying genteel. He amassed 
a fortune, and left it not to his greatest friend 
Mrs Bracegirdle, a woman of genius, of surpassing 
beauty, and most lovable nature, who had sacri- 
ficed everything for him, but to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who, after his death, had a waxen 
statue of him made — a statue which sat at her 
table in his very clothes, and nodded mechanically 
over the dinner at Her G^race’s smallest joke, even 
as he had used to nod in the flesh. 

See the Works, ed. Summers (1923); Comedies, ed. 
W. E. Henley (1895) ; the edition by Knight; the short 
Life by Gosse (l888 ; rev. and enl., 1924) ; essays bv Haa- 
litt and Swinburne ; also A. NicoU, Restoration Drama 
(1923) ; Bonamy Bobree, Restoration Comedy (1924), 
Congreve, Sir William, was born 20th May 
1772, the son of William Congreve, Comptroller 
of Woolwich Royal Laboratory. Passing tliiongh 
the Royal Academy at Woolwich in 1808, after 
many experiments he coiitiived the Congreve 
rocket. It was tried in the Basque roads in 1809, 
and at Leipzig in 1813, not too successfully. 
Honours weie heaped on Congreve^; he was elected 
F.R.S., M.P. in 1812, and in 1814 he succeeded 
to the baronetcy and his father’s place. He died 
at Toulouse, 16th May 1828. See Rocket. 

ConL or CuNEO, capital of an Italian province, 
stands in a fruitful district, 48 miles SW. of Turin 
by rail. It has a fine cathedral, lately restoi'ed. 
It was once strongly fortified, and a place of great 
strategic importance. Its chief manufactuies are 
silk, cotton, and paper. Pop. 30,000. 

Conic Sections* See Cone, Circle, Ellipse, 
Parabola, and Hyperbola. 

ConiferdD* This impoi-tant and interesting 
class of ^ymnospernis attained its maximum import- 
ance during past geological periods ; its world-wide 


geographical distribution and strongly marked 
lamily and geneiic difterences being in this way 
explained — ^i.e. when we regard the existing forms 
as the suivivors of a larger and once predominant 
coniferous flora, which has been in good part dis- 
placed by the more recent and higher nionocotyle- 
donous and dicotyledonous (angiospermous) forms. 
About 350 species, included in about 33 genera, 
now remain. Leaving the questions of floral mor- 
phology and mmute structure which separate the 
conifers (along with Cycads and Gnetaceic) from 
the remaining phanei ogams or ‘ angiosperms ’ to 
the aiticle Gymnosperms, it may be most profit- 
able here to make a rapid survey of the most import- 
ant gioups of the class, with their principal types. 
Various systems of classification have been pio- 
pouiided; an old and widely adopted one recog- 
nises three orders, the pines ( Abietinese), cypresses 
(Cupressinese), and yews (Taxinem). Since, how- 
ever, the first two of these are much less widely 
separated from each other than from the^ thiid, 
later systematists are letnrniiig to the classification 
of LindJey, and regard these as making up a single 
order ( Pinoidese) equivalent to the yew order (Taxo- 
idese). On account of the exceptional inipoi tance 
of this class, alike in forestry and horticulture, 
a brief enumeration of the families of these oiders, 
with mention of their most impoi tant species, may 
now he given. 

Commencing with the Abietineae division of 
Pinoideae, we find three families, the pines 
proper (Abietince), Araucarias {Araucarimce), and 
Taxodiiims ( Taxodunce ). The geneia Abies, Picea, 
Tsuga, consist of evergieen trees, or sometimes 
shrubs, in which the linear and always more or less 
completely needle-shaped leaves aiise singly, and 
are never clustered in branchlets, while the scales 
of the cones aie not thickened at the tip. The 
list may he headed by the Spruce Fir, or Norway 
Spruce {Picea exceha), one of our commonest trees, 
while Tsuga Douglasu, Abies nobilis, and other 
Californian species are of special beauty as trees 
and value as timber, with other species too numer- 
ous to mention. The old Linnean genus Pinus 
(from which the firs, larches, and cedars have been 
separated off as Abies, Larix, and Cedms respect- 
ively) still includes about 100 species, easily dis- 
tinguished from Abies by the grouping of the 
leaves upon arrested branchlets, the thickening 
of the tips of the cone-scales, and other characters. 
Among the more important species, P. sylvestris 
( the Scots pine ), P. austriaca ( the Austrian pine ), P. 
Lancio{tnQ Corsican pine ), P. Pinaster (the cluster 
pine), and P. Pinea (the stone pine of southern 
Europe), may be first mentioned, alike on account 
of their frequency of occurrence in forests and 
plantations in Europe, and as agreeing in having 
usually only two leaves on eacli hranclilet. A 
large and chiefly Californian series agrees in having 
three leaves on each sheath. Of these, P. insignis 
(the Oregon pitch pine), P. Benthamiana, andP. 
radiata may be mentioned ; finally a series, usually 
five-leaved, includes the Weymouth Pine and White 
Pine of North-east America (P. Strobus), the 
Siberian Stone Pine (P. Cembra), &c. Of the allied 

f enus Larix (see Larch) only L. eurmoea {deci- 
ua) need here be mentioned, while of Cedrus (see 
Cedar ) G. Libanv^ and C, JDeodara are of special 
importance. The Araucariinae are familiarfy re- 
presented by the A, imbricata of Chile, so common 
m suburban gardens (see Araucaria), and other 
more graceful hut usually less hardy species; as 
also by the important Kauri pine and other species 
of Dammara. See Dammar. 

The Taxodiinae include a number of very import- 
ant trees, notably the curious umbrella pine (Sciad- 
opitys) of Japan, Cunninghamia sinensis of China, 
and the colossal Wellingtonia {Seguoia gigantea} 
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of California, with its allied species (see Sequoia). 
In addition to these we may mention also the 
Japanese Cedar {(Jryptom&ria japonica^ the Vir- 
ginian Bald Cypress [Taxodmm distichiim). 

Among the Cupressinere we have first the 
cypresses proper, which include, besides the well- 
known genus Cupressus (see Cypress), Chamsecy- 
paris of North Ameiica and Japan. Junipeius (see 
Juniper) alone forms another family ; while Thuja 
(see Arbor ViTis) with its immediate allies Thu- 
jopsis and Libocedrus constitute a third ; and 
Callitris with Actinostrobus and Fitzroya make 
up the fourth. Callitris is the Australian cyjiress 
pine, whose great virtue is its resistance to the 
white ant. 

Passing now to the sub-oider of yews (Taxoideae) 
we have again two main divisions, the yews proper, 
or TaxejB, and the Podocaipeae. Among the latter 
we shall only mention the oriental genus Podo- 
carpus, and the beautiful Dacrydmni ciip) essinum 
of New Zealand ; but the fmmer aie of much 
greater variety and importance ( see Y EW ). Besides 
Taxus, we have the Chinese and Japanese Cephalo- 
taxus, and the Chinese and Californian Toireya. 

The sacred Chinese maiden-hair tree {Gmkgo 
hiloba), foimerly placed heie, is now legarded as 
foiining a genus, a family, and a class by itself. 

See Gymnosperms, and articles on particular 
geneia; also 'Englei^s PJlanze}i/amiUe7i^ and Balli- 
more and Jdi.(ik^on'Qffa7idboo7£of Con/fe7'ce (1923). 
For the purposes of the English horticulturist 
Veitch's Mayiual of Goiiiferce is most exhaustive, 
while Gordon’s Pbietu7n^ Hemsley’s HaiidbooJc of 
Hardy IVees^ <&c. (1877), and Webster’s Coniferous 
2Vees (1918) are of service to the amateur. 

Coiilngtoii, John, a great classical scholar, 
was born at Boston, 10th August 1825. He was 
educated at Beverley, and for five years at Rugby, 
obtained a demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1843, and next year carried off, in the same term, 
the Heitford and Ii-eland scholarships. In 1846 he 
betook himself to University College, where he was 
elected to a fellowship two yeais later. Other 
distinctions he won were the chancellor's prize for 
Latin veise, for^ an English essay, and for a Latin 
essay. Determining not to take orders, he tried 
the study of law, but soon abandoned it in disgust. 
In 1854 he was appointed to the newly-founded 
chair of Latin Language and Literature at Oxford, 
which he fiUed until liis untimely death at his 
native place, October 23, 1869. The impulse that 
Conington’s lofty and contagious enthusiasm gave 
to classical scholarship and real culture in England 
was far more considerable than anything he was 
able to effect in the way of performance. His 
unique personality and the singular charm of his 
simple but serious natoe made a profound and 
permanent impression upon his friends and pupils. 
His greatest woi*k is his edition of Vt7'gil (3 vols. 
1861-68), with its singularly subtle and suggestive 
essays. His edition of the Agamemnon (1848) and 
Ohoephori (1857) of iEschylus are of less moment, 
though indeed the latter is admii-able. In his last 
years he gave himself much to translation, the 
results of which were liis metrical version of the 
Odes of Horace (1863); the JS^ieid (1866), in 
Scott’s ballad-metre; the Iliad (1868), in the 
^enserian stanza ; and the Satires and Ppistles of 
Horace (1869), in the couplet of Pope. Of these 
the last is without doubt the most valuable. His 
edition of Persius was published in 1872, and in the 
same year his Miscellaneous Writings (2 vols.), with 
a short Life by Professor H. J, S. &iith. 

ConirostreSy a term often applied to a section 
of Passerine birds, characterised by a strong conical 
beak. It includes numerous families, and such 
types as weaver-birds, finches, sparrows, and larks. 


The character refen-ed to is too external and adap- 
tive to be of much impoi-tance, and the term is too 
wide in its application to be of much use. It is 
better disused. 

Coniston Grits and Flags» a seides of sili- 
ceous sandstones, giits, flags, and conglomerates, 
belonging to the Silurian system of Cumberland, 
&c. They take their name from Coniston in Lanca- 
sliire, and attain a maximum thickness of piobabljr 
not less than 7000 feet. They are characterised — 
the finer grained beds (flags) especially — by the 
presence of many species of graptolites and other 
fossils. They are believed to be on the same 
geological horizon as the Denbighshire grits and 
flags of Wales. See Silurian System. 

Coniston Water, in the Englisli Lake District, 
lies in North Lancasliiie, at the east foot of the 
Coniston Fells, 9 miles W. of Bowness on Winder- 
mere, and 10 by rail NNE. of Foxfield Junction. 
It is 5 miles long, ^ mile broad, 143 feet above the 
sea, and its greatest depth is 184 feet. Its w^aters 
abound with trout and perch. On the east shore 
stand Brantwood, once Ruskin’s home, and Tent 
House, once Tennyson's. The Old Man of Coniston, 
to the N W. , is 2633 feet high. See Lake District. 
Conium. See Hemlock. 

Con j ever am {Kanchivaram)^ ‘the Benaies of 
South India,’ 45 miles SW. of Madras by lail, with 
three old pagodas, ancient tanks, and United Free 
Church missions. Here Hyder Ali defeated the 
British in 1780. Pop. 54,000. 

Conjugal Rights. See Marriage. 

Conjugation of CellS9 a mode of reproduc- 
tion in which two apparently similar cells unite, as 
in Amoeba, Diatoms, Spirogyra, &c. See Alg^e, 
Desmids, Diatoms, and Reproduction. 

Conjunctionf in Astronomy, is one of the 
Aspects ( q. V. ) of the planets. Two heavenly bodies 
are in conjunction when they have the same lonri- 
tnde — that is, when the same perpendicular to the 
ecliptic passes through both. If tliejr have, at the 
same time, the same latitude — that is, if they aie 
both equally far north or south of the ecliptic — they 
appear from the earth to he in the same spot of the 
heavens, and to cover one another. The sun and 
moon are in conjunction at the period of new moon. 
In the case of the inferior planets Meicury and 
Venus, there is an inferior conjunction when the 
planet is between the earth and the sun, and a 
superior when the sun is between the earth and the 
planet. In general, a heavenly body is in conjunc- 
tion with the sun when it is on the same side of the 
earth, and in a line with him ; and it is in opposi- 
tion to the sun when it is on the opposite side of 
the earth, the earth being in a line between it and 
the sun. Planets are invisible when in conjunction 
with the snn, except in rare cases when an inferior 
planet passes over the sun’s disc, and may he seen 
as a speck on his surface. Conjunctions are either 
geocentric or heliocentric^ according as they are 
actually witnessed from the earth, or as they would 
he witnessed if observed Horn the sun. In observ- 
ing a conjunction from the earth’s surface it is 
usual to reduce the observation to what it would he 
if made fi'om the earth’s centre ; by this means 
the exact times of conjunction are more accurately 
fixed, and the observations of one astronomer made 
available to every other, wherever he may be on the 
earth’s surface. Grand conjunctions are those where 
several stars or planets are found together. Chinese 
history records one in the reign of the Emperor 
Tehuen-hiu (2514-2436 B.C.>, which astronomers 
calculate to have actually taken place. 

Conjuringf as understood at the present day, 
si^ifies the production of effects apparently 
I miraculous by natural means. 
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The art of producing apparently supernatural 
phenomena has been cultivated from remote an- 
tiquity. The earlier professors of the art claimed 
bond-fide supernatural powers ; and in ages when 
the most elementary piinciples of physical science 
were unknown beyond a veiy limited circle, it was 
not difficult to gain credence for such a pretension. 
The modern conjurer makes no such claim, but 
tells the public frankly that his marvels are illusory, 
and rest either on personal dexteiity or on some 
ingenious application of natural principles. Of the 
conjurei’s of remote antiquity we have few reliable 
records ; though it is a tolerably safe conjecture 
that the prestige of the ancient mysteries rested in 
no small degree upon effects of natural magic. It 
may also be gathered that the conjurers of old were 
familiar with certain forms of optical illusion, in 
which the use of plane and concave mirrors, and a 
partial anticipation of the principle of the magic- 
lantern, played prominent parts. Chaucer men- 
tions illusions of his own day of which the above 
seems the most probable solution. In the accounts 
of very early writers, however, large deductions 
must be made for the comparative ignorance of the 
observer, and the desire, common to all narratoi-s 
of extraordinary occurrences, to make the marvel 
as marvellous as possible. Perh^s the earliest 
really trustworthy authority is Keginald Scot, 
who in his Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) has 
enumerated the stock feats of the conjurers of his 
day. The list includes swallowing a knife ; burn- 
ing a card and reproducing it from the pocket 
of a spectator; passing a coin from one pocket 
to another; converting money into counters, or 
counters into money; conveymg money into the 
hand of another person ; making a coin pass 
through a table, or vanish from a handkerchief; 
tying a knot, and undoing it ‘by the power of 
words;’ taking beads from a string, the ends of 
which are held fast by another person; making 
corn to pass from one box to another; turning 
wheat into flour ‘ by the power of words ; ’ burning a 
thread and making it whole again ; pulling ribbons 
from the mouth ; thrusting a knife into the head 
or arm ; putting a ring through the cheek ; and 
cutting off a person’s head and restoring it to its 
former position. Strange to say, many of these 
feats, which were doubtless already old in the time 
of Scot, are still performed, with more or less varia- 
tion of detail, by conjurers at the present day. 

The conjurers of Scot’s time, and even of much 
later date, were accustomed, in order to facilitate 
the substitutions on which a great part of their 
tricks depended, to wear an apron with pockets, 
known (from its resemblance to a game-bag ) as the 
giUczere. A later school suppressed this tell-tale 
article of costume, and used instead a table, with 
cover reaching nearly or quite to the ground. This 
table concealed an assistant, who worked most of 
the required transformations, &c., either handing 
the needful articles to the conjurer as he passea 
behind the table, or pushing them up through traps 
in the table-top. Conus the elder, a French con- 
jurer who flourished at the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, made a further improvement by discarding the 
concealed assistant, and using an undraped table 
with a secret shelf (now known as the servante) 
behind it, on which his substitutions were made. 
His immediate competitors did not follow his 
example, a whole generation of later conjurers, 
including Comte, Bosco, and Philippe, retaining 
the suggestive draped table. Its deatn-blow, how- 
ever, was struck by Robert Houdin (1805-71), with 
whom about 1844 a new era began. His miniature 
theatre in the Palais Boyal was remarkable for the 
elegant simplicity of its stage arrangements, and in 
particular for the complete suppression of the hotte 
d comfp^e ( ‘wooden confederate’ ), as Robert Houdin 


sarcastically terms it. The new style took with 
the public, and by degi'ees Robert Houdin’s con- 
temporaries found themselves compelled to follow 
his example. 

To Robert Houdin belongs the credit of devising 
some of the best-known and most ingenious pieces 
of magical apparatus, as also that of the applica- 
tion of electro-magnetism, then little understood, 
to the production of magical effects. The well- 
knowm magic drum, that beats without visible 
drumsticks, the magic clock and bell, and the 
chest, light or heavy at command, are all fruits of 
his inventive genius. 

The most modern school of conjurers, following 
the lead of Wiljalba Frikell, and subsequently re- 
piesented by Hartz, Hermann, Buatier de Kolta, 
Verbeck, Lynn, Bertiam, &c., generally aim at 
producing their magical lesults with the minimum 
ot visible apparatus. There has been, however, 
some reaction in favour of more spectacular illu- 
sions, such as those of Ma'-kelyne, in wiiich the 
resources of optical and acoustic as well as 
mechiUiical science aie laid under contribution in 
aid of conjuring pioper. 

See works by Hoffmann — Modern Mayic (0th ed. 
1886), More Magic (1890), Later Magic (1904), and 
other volumes; Maskelyne and Devant, Oar Magic 
(1911); Sleight of JEfand, by Edwm Sachs (2d ed. 
1885); Robert Houdin’s Sec7’ets de la Po^estidigitation 
et de la Magie ( 1868 ; repimted in 1878 under the 
title of Comment on dement Sorder) and Magie et 
Physique Amusante (1877); and an anonymous woik, 
Pecueil de Tours de Physique Amusante (published by De 
La Rue of Pans). The three last-named works have been 
tianslated into English by Hoffmann, under the titles of 
The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic, The Secrets of Stage 
Conjuring, and Drawing-room Conjuring respectively. 

Conklin^. Roscoe, American politician, hoin 
in Albany, New York, 30th October 1829, was 
admitted to the bar in 1850, sat in congress as a 
Republican in 1868-62 and 1864-66, and was elected 
to the United States senate in 1867, 1873, and 1879. 
He was now an influential member of his party ; in 
1876 he received ninety-three votes for the presiden- 
tial nomination, and, in 1880, by his support of 
Grant, and his personal opposition to Blaine, divided 
the Republicans into two sections. In 1881 he and 
his colleague suddenly resigned from the senate, 
owin^ to a dispute with President Garfield on a 
question of patronage, and sought re-election ; but 
after a warm canvass, both were rejected, though 
vigorously supported by Vice-president Aithur. 
Conkling afterwards practised law in New Yoik 
city. He died 18th April 1888. 

Conn, Lough, a picturesque Irish lake in the 
north of County Mayo, together with Lough Cullin 
(tom which it is separated by a narrow neck of 
land), 13 miles long, and 1 to 3 broad. It lies in a 
\rild romantic region of hills, glens, rocky slopes, 

I precipices, broken ground, and bogs, contains many 
j islets, and has bold shores. 

€oillLara'cea 69 an oider allied to Leguuiinosae, 
including about 160 species, all tropical, of which 
the most important is Connarzis guianensts (or 
Oniphalobium Lamberti) of Guiana, the source of 
the zebra-wood of cahinet-makeis. 

Connaughtf the most westerly and the smallest, 
both in extent and population, of the four provinces 
of Iieland. It is hounded N. and W. by the 
Atlantic; E. by Ulster and Leinster, tom the 
latter of which it is separated by the Shannon ; 
and S. by Munster. It contains the counties of 
Galway, 'Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and Sligo. 
Greatest length from north to south, 105 miles ; 
greatest breadth, not including Achil Island, 92 
miles. Area, 6863 sq. m. The west coast has 
many fine hays and harbours, and the surface, 
especially in the western half, is mountainous and 
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rugged, forming lemarkably grand and picturesque 
scenery. The people are still almost purely Celtic. 
In ancient times the O’Connors weie kings of Con- 
naught. In 1590 the province was divided by the 
English into six counties, its present live, with 
Clare, afterwards joined to Munster. The Duke 
of Connaught and Stiathearn, third son of Queen 
Victoria (b 1850), was in 1902 made Field-marshal, 
in 1904 Inspector-general of the Forces, and in 
1907 Commaiider-m -chief in the Mediterranean, 
and in 1911-14 was Governor-geneial of Canada. 
Tlie Coiinaaglit Rangers, once the 88th foot, 
now compiise the old 88th and 94th Regiments. 
Pop. (1841) 1,420,705; (1891) 724,772; (1911) 
610,984. 

Coimecticilt one of the six 

New England states of the American Union, 
and one of the original thirteen federal states, is 
bounded by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Long 
Island Sound, and the state of New Yoik. It 
is the smallest in area (5000 sq. m.) of all the 
states, excepting Rhode Island and Delaware, but 
in 1920 ranked twenty-ninth (of the forty-eight) 
in reject of population. It is one of the most 
densely peopled states of the Union. A great 
part of the surface is rocky and uneven, and the 
Green and Taconic Mountains of the Appalaeliian 
system occupy a considerable part of the western 
extremity of the state; but the mountains here 
are all insignificant in respect of height. Much of 
the surface is not easily cultivated, and rather 
unfertile ; but a considerable part of the valley of 
the Connecticut River is very productive, tobacco 
being a leading product of this section. Hay, 
potatoes, maize, oats, and rye are the principal 
crops. Grazing and milk farms, orchards and 
market-gardens, are profitably sustained in all 
parts of the state. 

The Connecticut River, which, rising in New 
Hampshire, forms the boundary between that state 
and Vermont, and flows south through Massa- 
chusetts, crosses Connecticut also, and after a 
course of about 450 miles enters Long Island Sound, 
30 miles east of New Haven. It is navigable for 
vessels of light draught as high as Hartford. In 
the east part is the River Thames, and in the west 
the Housatonic, both of which afford some naviga- 
tion- But the greatest value of the very numerous 
streams is as a source of * water- power. The 
surface-rocks are mostly Azoic, with the princi- 
pal exception of a strip of Triassic sandstone or 
psammite running along the Connecticut River. 
This brown sandstone is largely quarried at Port- 
land and East Haven, as are excellent red and 
plain granites and gneissoid building -stones at 
jnany points ; valuable serpentine and verde- 
antique exist near New Haven. Some quarries 
yield excellent flagstones of gneissoid character; 
the so-called ‘ trap ’ rock, which is a diabase of 
Triassic date, is also wrought ; and in the north- 
west good limestones of Lower Silurian age are 
(][uarried. Brown hematites are extensively wrought 
in the north-west section, and yield excellent iron. 
Lead, copper, cobalt, and tungsten have been 
locally mined. Useful mineral -waters occur at 
various points- Tiie climate is very changeable, and 
is rather seveie in winter, but generally healthful. 
Nearly the whole surface was once richly forested ; 
but no very extensive areas are now covered by 
large timber ; still the aggregate production of 
wood for building purposes and for fuel is veiy 
considerable. The sea-coast affords a number of 
good harboui's. Most of the maritime enterprise is 
now directed ^ the coastwise trade, the whale 
^d seal fisheries having declined. Oyster- fishing 
U engaged^ in largely and very systematically, as 
M the takihg of fish for oil and fish-guano. The 
manufactures of Connecticut are carried on upon 


a veiy extensive scale, and are of exceedingly 
vaiied chaiacter; and notwithstanding its small 
aiea, the state stands in the first rank as re- 
spects the amount and agg legate value of manu- 
factured goods. Copper, brass, and silver goods, 
machinery, clocks, hardware, india-rubber goods, 
firearms, textiles, and small waies in great variety, 
are produced on a large scale. Life, hie, and 
accitfeiit insurance, and the publication of sub- 
sciiption books, receive great attention. The state 
is well supplied with railways. In very few pai Ls 
of the world has more been done for populai educa- 
tion than in this state. Private schools of eveiy 
grade supplement the work of this puhlic-scliool 
system. The latter dates from 1644. Yale Uni- 
versity at New Haven compiises collegiate and 
post-graduate courses, besides medical, theological, 
scientific, law, and art schools, and takes a veiy high 
place among the seats of learning in the countiy. 
Mention should be made of Tiinity College, Hait- 
ford, and of the Weslevaii University at Middle- 
town. Theie are also divinity schools at Hartford 
( Congiegationalist ) and Middletown ( Episcopalian ), 
an agricultuial college at Storrs. The state sup- 
ports a full comj)lement of institutions foi coirec- 
tion and chaiity. Among the principal cities and 
towns are New Haven, Bridgepoit, Hartfoid (the 
capital), Waterbury, New Britain, Stanifoid, Meri- 
den, New London, Norwalk, and Norwich. 

The old stock of inhabitants were of English 
Puritan origin, but of later years there has been 
a large immig-ation of Irish, German, English, 
and others. The colony of Connecticut may be 
said to date from 1634, when the movement 
began in which Hartford, Wethersfield, and 
Wmdsor were settled by persons removing from 
Massachusetts, and displacing a slender colony 
of the Dutch. This movement was in reality 
the secession of the more democratic element from 
Massachusetts. Saybrook, named in honour of 
Lord Say-and-Sele and Loid Brooke, was the 
nucleus of a separate colony which in 1644 was 
united to Connecticut, as was in 1662 the New 
Haven colony, founded in 1638. The Connecticut 
colony adopted a constitution in 1639, ‘the first 
written democratic constitution on record.’ The 
royal charter of 1662 was exceedingly liberal, it 
being essentially a confirmation of the older con- 
stitution ; and it continued in force even after the 
independence of the American states, hut in 1818 
was replaced by the present state constitution. A 
large part of Long Island was for a considerable 
period under the government of the colony. Prom- 
inent events in Connecticut history have been the 
bloody war with the Pequot Indians, 1637 ; the 
governorship of Sir Edmund Andros, during a part 
of which (1687-88) the colonial charter was in 
abeyance, and according to the veiy doubtful hut 
commonly received account was only saved from 
destruction by being hidden for a time in a hollow 
tree, the Charter Oak at Hartford. Slavery was 
abolished in 1818. Pop. (1870) 537,454; (1880) 
622,700); (1890 ) 746,258; (1900) 908,420; (1910) 
1,114,756; (1920) 1,380,631. See Johnston’s Con- 
mot i cut ( 1887 ) ; G. L. Clark’s History of Connecticut 
(1915). 

Coimellsyille^ a borough of Pennsylvania, 
35 miles SSE. of Pittsburgh, has a very great 
coke industry, and manufactures automobiles and 
machinery; pop. 13,500. 

ConnemaYa, a wild and picturesque district, the 
westernmost division of Co. Galway. Its scenery, 
lakes, streams, and inlets attract many fishers and 
tourists, Connemara is also called Ballynahinch. 

Counoissenr, a term borrowed from the French, 
to designate persons who, without being them- 
‘ selves artists, are competent to pass a critical 
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judgment upon the merits of works of art, especially 
in painting and sculpture. The Italian ec^uivalent 
for connoisseurs is Cognoscenti, 

CoilodoiltSj minute fossils met with in 
Palaeozoic strata. They are variable in foiin, and 
look very like the teeth of different kinds of fishes, 
some being simple slender pointed sharp-edged 
cones, while others are more complex, resembfing 
in form the teeth of certain sharks. Their affinities 
are very xmcertain — some maintaining that they are 
reall;f the minute teeth of ffshes allied to the living 
hag-fishes and lampreys — others suggesting that 
they have more analogy with the hookiets or 
denticles of annelids and naked molluscs. 

€oiloid 9 a solid formed by the revolution of a 
conic section round its axis ; such are the sphere, 
paraboloid, ellipsoid, and hypeiboloid. 

Conolly, John, physician, bom at Market 
Rasen, Lincolnshire, in 1794, graduated at Edin- 
buigh in 1821, and in 1827 settled in ' London, | 
where he was for two years professor of the Practice 
of ]\Iedicine in University Cfollege. In 1839 he was 
appointed resident physician to the Asylum for the 
Insane at Han well ; this post he held till 1844, and 
afterwards he was retained as visiting physician. 
Here, under Conolly, all forms of mechanical 
restraint were from the first entirely discontinued \ 
and abhough his views were admittedly not orig- 
inal, it is mainly to his earnestness and eloquence 
that the revolution in asylum management in 
England is due. His best works are those on the 
Vonstruetion and Government of Lunatic Asylums 
(lbl7), and kindred subjects. He died 5th March 
1806. See the Memoir by Sir James Clark ( 1869). 

Conquest* In the law of succession in Scotland 
heritable property acquired duiing the lifetime of 
the deceased, by purchase, donation, or excambion, 
was called Conquest, in opposition to that to which 
he has succeeded, which is called Heritage. The 
distinction was abolished by the Conveyancing Act, 
1874. Conquest, in a marriage-contract, is property 
acquired by the husband during the marriage as 
distinguished from what he possessed before the 
marriage. Such property was frequently hut is 
now rarely settled either on the heir or on the 
issue of the marriage. 

€oil4].uista<lo'r6S (Span., ‘conquerors") is a 
collective term for the Spanish conquerom of 
America, such as Cortes, Balboa, Pizarro. See the 
articles under them names ; as also Mexico, Peetj, 
&c. 

Conrad, or Konrad I., king of the Germans, 
was the son of the Count of Franconia, and the 
nephew of the Emperor Arnulf. He was elected 
king (practically emperor of Germany) on the 
extinction of the direct line of the Carlovingi^s 
in 911 A.D. He gradually re-established the im- 
perial authority over most of the German princes, 
carried on an unsuccessful war with France, and at 
last fell mortally wounded at Quedlinburg (918), 
in a battle with the Hungarians, who had repeatedly 
invaded his dominions. See Germany. 

Conrad Il», king of the Germans, and Roman 
emperor, was elected after the extinction of the 
Saxon imperial family in 10^. He was the 
son of Henry, Dtike of Franconia, and is by many 
considered as the founder of the Franconian 
dynasty. Immediately after his election he com- 
menced a tour through Germany to administer 
justice. In 1026 he crossed the Alps, chastised the 
rebellious Italians, was crowned at Milan as king 
of Italy, and he and his wife Gisela were anointed 
emperor and empress of the Romans by the pope. 
He was soon recalled to Germany to put down 
four formidable revolts, in which he succeeded so 
well that by 1033 peace was restored. In 1032 he 


had succeeded to the kingdom of Burgundy, which 
he annexed to the empire. In 1036 a rebellion in 
Italy again compelled him to cross the Alps ; but 
his efforts to restore his authoiity were this time 
unsuccessful, and he was forced to grant various 
piivileges to his Italian subjects. Shortly after his 
return lie died at Utrecht, 4th June 1039. Conrad 
was one of the most remarkable of the earlier 
monarchs of Germany. He reduced rhe dangerous 
power of the gi eat dukes of the empire, and de- 
fended the rights of the humbler people against 
oppression by the nobility. 

Conrad 111,9 king of the Germans, the founder 
of the Hohenstaufen (q.v.) dynasty, was the son of 
Fredeiick of Swabia, and was born in 1093. "While 
under twenty years of age, Conrad, with his elder 
brother Fredeiick, had bravely supported Heniy V. 
against his numerous enemies, and in return that 
monarch granted Conrad the investiture of the 
duchy of Franconia. He subsequently contested 
the crown of Italy with the Empeior Lothar of 
Saxony, but was compelled to resign his pre- 
tensions. On the death of Lothar, the piinces of 
Germany, fearing the increasing pieponderance of 
the Guelph party, and attracted by his brilliant 
courage, moderation, and goodness, offered Conrad 
the crown, and he was accordingly crowned at 
^Jx-la-Chapelle, 21st February 1138. He was 
immediately involved in a qiiarrel with Henry the 
Proud, Duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and head of 
the Guelph party in Germany ; and the struggle 
was continued under Henry’s son and successor, 
Henry the Lion (q.v., and see Guelphs AND 
Ghibellines). While Germany was thus con- 
vulsed, the state of Italy was not a whit more 
^aceable. ^ The several belligerents besought 
Conrad’s assistance, but he well knew the natural 
inconstancy of the Italians, and determined to 
stand aloof. Soon after this St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux commenced to preach a new crusade, and 
Conrad, seized with the general infatuation, set out 
for Palestine at the head of a large army (see 
Crusades). A new attempt by the Duke of 
Bavaria to regain his dukedom was defeated by the 
nephew of Conrad, whose health had broken 
during the crusade. Conrad died at Bamberg in 
1162. See Germany. 

€onrad9 Joseph (Feodor Josef Conrad Kor- 
ZENIOWSKI, 1857-19^), novelist, born — of Polish 
parents — ^in the Ukraine, was educated at Cracow, 
and went to sea in 1874. He was naturalised in 
England in 1884, and took his master’s certificate, 
but ten yeais later gave up the sea for literature. 
Almayer's Folly ( 1895 ) was followed by An Outcast 
of the Islands, The Nigger of the Narcissus, Tales 
of Unrest, and Lord Jim ( 1900) — all brimming with 
sea reminiscences. Youth (1902) and Typhoon 
(1903) proved him a master of the short story. 
In The Inheritors (1901) and Bomance (1903) he 
collaborated with Ford Madox Hueffer, Nostrotno 
(1904), the stoiy of a South American revolution, 
well illustrates his faculty for making his charactei s 
tell their own tale. The novelist’s Slavonic origin 
shows itself in The Secret Aqent (1907 1 and U't^er 
Western Eyes (1911). Since Chance (1914) he has 
ixsA an ever- widening audience. Later novels aie 
Victory (1915) — like many of his stories, a South 
Sea yam — 2%e Arrow of Gold (1919), Bescue 
(1920), The Bover (1923). A Set of Six, like 
*Twixt Land and Sea and Within the Tides, is a 
volume of short stoiies. The Mirror of the Sea 
(1906) and Some Beminiscences (1912) are axito- 
hiographical ; and Notes on Life and Letters { 1921 ) 
also helps ‘towards a better vision of the man.’ 
By his transfusion of i-ealism with romance, his 
hieiiding of rich expkience with a vivid imagina- 
tion, his surprising command of English (an 
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unknown tongue to him till 1878), his masterly-- 
if sometimes laborious — unfolding of plot, his 
psychological insight, lus creation of atniospheie, 
his iioiiic power, sombre liuniour, artistic and lyiic 
zest, Coniad is established secuiely in the very 
front rank of modern English fiction. See a 
memoir by his widow (1926). 

' Coiiradin of Swabia, last of the Hohen- 
Stan fens, the son of Conrad IV. (1237-54), was born 
in 1252, two years before his father’s death. His 
uncle Manfred (q.v.) had assumed the crown of 
Sicily on a rumour of Conradin’s death, though 
he declared himself leady to give it up. But Pope 
Clement VI. ’s hatred of the Hohenstaufens led him 
to offer the crown of the Two Sicilies to Charles of 
Anjou, a consummate wariior and able politician. 
Charles immediately invaded Italy, and met his 
antagonist at Benevento, where the defeat and 
death of Manfred, in 1266, gave him undisturbed 
possession of the kingdom. But the Neapolitans, de- 
testing their new master, sent deputies to Bavaria to 
invite Con rad in, then in his sixteenth year, to come 
and push his claim. Conradiii accoidingly made 
his apijearance in Italy at the head of 10,000 men, 
and being joined by the Neapolitans in large num- 
bers, gained several victories over the French, but 
was finally defeated near Tagliacozzo, 22d August 
1268, and taken prisoner along with Fredeiick of 
Baden and other connades. The two unfortunate 
princes were, with the consent of tlie pope, executed 
in the market-place of Naples on the 20bh October. 
A few minutes before his execution, Conradiri, on 
the scaffold, took off his glove, and threw it into the 
midst of the crowd as a gage of vengeance, request- 
ing that it might be carried to his heir, Peter of 
Aragon. The tragic tale lias furnished materials 
for many poets. See Sicilian Vespers. 

Consangllinityy the relationship which sub- 
sists between persons who are of the same blood, 
is either direct, which is the relationship between 
ascendants and descendants, or collateral, between 
ersons sprung fi;om a common ancestor. In the 
irect line, a son is said to stand in the first degree 
to his father ; a grandson, in the second degi'ee to 
his ^'andfather; and so on. — Affinity is the 

relationship brought about b 3 r marriage between a 
husband and the blood-relations of his wife, or 
between a wife and the blood-relations of her 
husband. 

Consanguinity and affinity have been in all parts 
of the world more or less looked on as impediments 
to marriage between the parties related. Among 
the ancient Persians and Egyptians, marriages 
were sometimes sanctioned between brother and 
sister, and even father and daughter; and in the 
book of Genesis we read of Abrsmam marrying his 
half-sister. 

The Roman law prohibited marriage between 
ascendants and descendants, a prohibition extended 
to relations by adoption. In the collateral line, 
tlie prohibited degrees included brother and sister, 
and all cases where one party stood in loco parentis 
to the other, as uncle and niece. Marriage between 
cousins-german, at one time prohibited, was de- 
clared lawful by Arcadius and Honorius. The 
degrees prohibited in consanguinity were by Con- 
stantine also prohibited in affinity. 

^ By the old canon law and early decretals, mar- 
riages were prohibited between persons as far 
removed as the seventh degree of consanguinity or 
affinity. The fourth council of Lateran, 1215 A.D., 
narrowed the prohibition from the seventh to the 
fourth degree; ie. the grandchildren of cousins- 
german. ^ A marriage between persons related in 
^y of these ways was accounted incestuous, and 
the children bastards. The pope assumed the right 
of grantiiig dispensations from impediments to 


marriage arising from consanguinity and affinity, a 
power which seems to have been first exercised in 
the 12th century. 

In the countries which embraced the Refoima- 
tion, a general lelaxatiqn took place in the pro- 
hibitions to marriage from consanguinity and 
affinity. In England, an act of 1547 allowed all 
persons to many who were not prohibited by the 
Levitical law ; and according to the interpretation 
put ou this statute, the prohibitions included all 
relations in the direct line, brother and sister, and 
collaterals, when one party is brother or sister to 
the direct ascendant or descendant of the other; 
the degrees prohibited in consanguinity being 
equally prohibited in affinity. In Scotland, acts of 
1567, professing to take the Levitical law as the 
standard, assimilated the prohibitions from con- 
sanguinity and affinity to those of England. In 
France, the Code Napoleon prohibits marriage 
between ascendants and descendants lawful or 
natural, and persons similarly connected by affinity ; 
and in the collateral line between brothers and 
sisters lawful or natural, and peisons similarly con- 
nected by affinity. Marriage between uncle and 
niece, and aunt and nephew, is also piohihited. In 
various countries of Europe, as Denmark, no pro- 
hibitions from affinity, except in the direct Ime, 
are recognised. In most of the United States of 
America, marriage is allowed between uncle and 
niece. See Affinity, Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
Incest, Kin ; and for exogamy and curious savage 
methods of counting relationship, Marriage. 

The nmch-vexed question how far the marriage 
of relations tends to injure the constitution of their 
offspring, either by the intensification of hereditary 
taint or more directly, is complicated by considera- 
tions introduced by Mendelian researches. Tlie 
effects of inbreeding seem not to be purely evil ; a 
certain amount of inbreeding may be necessary in 
Older to start a new breed. See IBreed, Cattle. 

Conscience. See Ethics. 

€onscience9 Hendrik, a popular Flemish 
novelist, was born 3d December 1812, at Antwerp. 
His father, who bought and broke up old ships, 
was a native of Be&an§on, but his mother was of 
Flemish biith. At fifteen the boy had to shift for 
his living as an under-master in a school, but at 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 he joined 
the Belgian ranks, and served till 1836. Patriotism 
and poverty together impelled him to write, and 
between them produced in 1837 his first volume in 
Flemish, In't Wonder jaer, 1566. Wappers the 
painter finally got him appointed in 1841 to an 
office in the Amtwerp Academy, which he con- 
tinued to fill until 1854. Three years later he 
received a place in the local administration of Cour- 
trai, and became in 1866 director of the Wiertz 
Museum at Brussels. Here he died, September 
10, 1883. His ^hantazy (1837), a fine collection 
of tales, and his most popular romance, Be Leeuw 
van Vlaenderen (1838), early made Ms name dear 
to Ms fellow-countrymen ; hut it was his series of 
charming pictures of Flemish life, beginning with 
the little oook, 11 oe men schilder wordt (1843), 
that, through French, German, and English trans- 
lations, carried Ms fame over Europe. Amongst 
those translated into English, besides the Lion of 
Flanders, are Blind Rosa, RicJceticketack, The Boor 
Gentleman, The Miser, and The Demon of Gold. 
The Mstorical accuracy of his Geschiedenis van 
Belgien (1845) was somewhat impaired hy Ms 
Catholic predilections. The vast popularity of Con- 
science’s novels depended mainly on the unflagging 
vigour and interest of the incidents in which they 
abounded, although these often enough defied all 
historical consistency and verisimilitude alike. It 
should he remembered to his credit, as, indeed, it 
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was his own proudest boast, that in his hundred 
volumes he had never painted vice in seductive 
colours. A complete collection of his works 
appeared in 1 867-80 ; another in 1912 ; and a 
German tran'slation at Munster in 75 small 
volumes, 184:6-84. See his Life, in French, by 
Eekhoud (Brussels, 1881). 

Conscience, Courts of, in England. These 
were courts for the recovery of small debts, con- 
stituted by special local acts of parliament in 
London, Westminster, and other trading districts. 
The county courts have superseded them. See 
County, 

Conscience Money, money paid to relieve 
the conscience, is a not inapt term for money sent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in payment of 
a tax that had previously been evaded, and in regard 
to which a tender conscience feels tliat something 
remained to be done. The conscience money is 
often sent anonymously. 

Consciousness* This is the most compre- 
hensive term employed in designating the mind. 
In the widest and most unexcepTiionaWe meaning, 
consciousness is a term which includes all mental 
states, operations, or processes, and, as has been 
truly said, it is not strictly susceptible of definition, 
seeing that we can have no experience of the un- 
conscious. We may specify different modes or 
varieties of consciousness, such as thoughts, feel- 
ings, and volitions ; but the quality in wich they 
all agree, and which constitutes them mental facts 
or states of consciousness, cannot be otherwise 
explained than by a mere reference to the constant 
experience of every human being. Consciousness, 
in this its strict sense, thus embraces the whole 
field of mental experience, and the expression I 
‘facts of consciousness’ is frequently used as 
synonymous with psychical facts or facts of mind 
to designate the subject-matter of psycholo^. 

Popularly, therefore, when we are mentally alive, 
or performing any of the recognised functions of 
the mind, we are said to be conscious ; while the 
total cessation of eveiy mental energy is described 
by the term ‘ unconsciousness, ’ among other phrases. 
In dreamless sleep, in stupor, fainting, and under 
the influence of the ansesthetic drugs, we are un- 
conscious; in waking, or rallying into renewed 
mental activity, we are said to become conscious. 

The difficulties of the subject, however, have 
prevented a perfectly definite and uniform usage 
from being adliered to. As the mind in its waking 
or active condition may be more or less excited, or 
vary in the intensity of its manifestations, there are 
degrees of consciousness ; and, accordingly, the name 
is apt to be applied to denote the higher degrees in 
opposition to the lower. Thus, in first learning to 
write, to cast up sums, to play on an instrument, 
or to ride a bicycle, our minci is put very much on the 
stretch ; in other words, we are very much excited 
or highly conscious. But when years of incessant 
practice have consummated the process into a full- 
formed habit, a very small amount of mental 
attention is involved; and we may then be said 
to perform the work all but unconsciously. Such 
habitual actions are frequently designated second- 
arily automatic, and Sir W. Hamilton, for example, 
speaks in this connection of ‘unconscious mental 
modifications.’ But as he has previously defined 
consciousness as co-extensive with all mental 
phenomena, such a phrase evidently involves a 
contradiction in terms, being equivalent to uncon- 
scious consciousness. It is explained, though not 
justified, by the (unavowed) double use of the 
term consciousness just adverted to. Later writers 
have sought to escape from this inconvenient ter- 
minology by speaking of the more obscure mental 
processes as ‘sub-conscious.’ Stress is laid by 


them upon the iiitinite gradations of consciousness, 
and some amount of consciousness, however infini- 
tesimal, is postulated so long as we can speak with 
propriety of mental phenomena at all. This sub- 
conscious region is understood to include not only 
the phenomena of habit referred to above, but the 
mass of organic or bodily feelings which, thougli 
inteUectually unanalysed, are constantly i:>resent as 
a kind of background to our more distinct con- 
sciousness, and mainly determine both our habitual 
temperament and our varying moods. The hypo- 
thesis is also employed to explain the phenomena 
of memory as well as that instinctive basis of 
human life to which, under the name of the Uncon- 
scious, Hartmann (q.v.) assigned such impoitaut 
philosophical functions. 

Consciousness is sometimes used in a special 
sense to denote the mind’s cognisance of itself, 
as opposed to the cognisance or examination of the 
outei world. Hence, in studying our ovrn minds, 
we are said to be using consciousness as the instru- 
ment; but in studying minerals or plants, we 
resort to external observation by the senses. A 
contrast is thus instituted between consciousness 
and observation, which contrast gives to the former 
word a peculiarly contracted meaning ; for in the 
wide sense above described, observation is truly an 
act of consciousness. But such a usage is confusing 
and undesirable, and has been generally abandoned 
by accurate writers. The study of our owm mind 
may be more appropriately expressed by such 
phrases as ‘self-consciousness,’ ‘reflection,’ ‘or ‘in- 
trospection.’ 

Important philosophical points are involved in 
the determination of the conditions of consciousnes'*!, 
or the circumstances attendant on the manifesta- 
tion of mental energy. The most general and 
fundamental condition of our becoming conscious 
is difference or change. The even continuance of 
one impiession tends to unconsciousness ; and there 
are a number of facts that show that if an influence 
were present in one unvarying degree from the 
first moment of life to the last, that influence 
would be to our feeling and knowledge as if it 
did not exist at all. This was formulated by Bain 
as the Law of Relativity. See also Dreams, 
Personality, Psychology. 

Conscription* A government, failing to ob- 
tain under voluntaryism the nuinber of recruits it 
needs for its war forces, resorts to the method of 
calling up by law the required number. If all the 
youths of military age -are not needed, exemptions 
are first granted on certain accounts, as to an eldest 
male orphan, pupils of certain colleges, &c. ; if 
there is still a superfluity, lot-drawing is resorted 
to. Conscription proper thus differs from universal 
military service. Before the Great War France, 
owing to stationary population and the German 
danger, had nearly reached the universal ; Germany, 
great and growing, was still able to allow exemp- 
tions freely. Great Britain, her dependencies, the 
United States, and China were the only important 
peoples that had not adopted conscription, but the 
war forced it upon us and the United States. In 
peace-time the usual age for calling up was twenty 
years, but the strain of the war reduced this as 
low as to eighteen. 

As an example of the working of the system, 
France was able to have about 300,000 recruits 
annually (before the war) out of 40 millions of a 
population. These served three years in the active 
army, eleven in army reserve, seven in teiritorial 
army, seven in its reserve, the. men being thus 
liable to the age of forty-eight. Germany diew 
more than 300,000 annually with great ease out 
of her population of 65 millions, kept them for two 
years in tlie active army, and let them go at foity- 
five years of age. By the peace treaties of 19t8-20 
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compulsory reciuitiiig was forbidden in the defeated 
countries. The British Empire and the United 
States also abandoned conscription, but the latter 
at least tends towards univer&al military training. 

Felons, being called up, aie usually disposed of 
into ‘penal battalions,' the French, for instance, 
sending them to Africa and Madagascar. In the 
Great War most of the active belligeieiits swept 
away all exemption rules, allowing to remain in 
civil life only those between eighteen and fifty \\ ho 
weie leckoned indispensable for national woii. 

In the United Kingdom a fonm of consciiption 
was created by the Ballot Act of 1860, which pro- 
vides for all males over 5 feet 2 inches betw'een 
the ages of eighteen and thii'ty being called upon 
to serve in the militia, but is held in abeyance 
by an annual act of pailiament. In the Channel 
Islands, seivice in the militia is compulsory for the 
physically fit, from sixteen to foity-five years of 
age. Breaches of discipline are punished by the 
civil magistrate by fine or imprisonment. 

Consecration is the act of solemnly dedicating 
a person or thing to the service of God. In the 
Jewish law, rites of this nature are frequently en- 
joined, the Levites and priests, the tabernacle and 
altar, &c. being specially dedicated or consecrated to 
God; and analogous forms occur in most pagan 
nations. Among Christians the word consecration 
describes — (1) the ordination of bishops. The 
Nicene Council (can. 4) requires the ceremony to be 
performed by not less than three bishops. This 
rule is maintained by the Church of England. 
Among Roman Catholics the pope may permit 
consecration by one bishop and two priests. (2) 
The hallowing of the elements in the eucharist, 
by the words of institution according to Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans ; by the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit according to the Greeks. (3) The dedi- 
cation of churches ; first mentioned by Eusebius, 
Hist Eccles. x. 3. The rites, originally very simple, 
have become long and elaborate in the Church of 
Home, though the present form is in substance as 
old as the Sacramentary of St Gregory. In the 
English Church the bishop chooses his own form. 
That most generally used was drawn up by the 
Anglican ^iscopate in 1712. In the American 
Episcopal Church a form was appointed in 1799. 

( 4 ) The benediction of abbots and abbesses accord- 
ing to forms prescribed in the Roman Pontifical. 
It is usually performed by a bishop. ( 5 ) The con- 
secration of altars, chalices, and patens by the 
bishop with the chrism or hallowed oil. The con- 
secration of altars is mentioned bv councils of the 
6th century, that of chalices an3. patens in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary. 

CoBSeciitive, a term in Music. The rules of 
harmony forbid consecutive octaves or fifths in 
part- writing, though there are exceptions in modern 
music. 

€0IlS61lt is the foundation of all contracts and 
legal obligations. The doctrine that the free con- 
sent of the parties bound, and not the will of any 
earthly legislator, or the form in which that will is 
expiessed, constitutes the binding element in con- 
tracts, flows as an inevitable logical consequence 
from the doctrines of personal and political free- 
dom. All that either civil or ecclesiastical author- 
ity can do is to ascertain, at the instance of one 
or other of the parties, whether consent has or has 
not been given. — ^For consent in a girl, under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts, see Abduction. 
Conservation of Energy. See Energy. 

€onservatiye 9 as applied to one of the two 
OTeat parties in English politics, was first used by 
J. W. Croker in an article in the Quarterly for 
Jannaiy 1$30, and was by Macaulay in the 
hwrgh for 1832 referred to as a ‘ new cant word.* 


Conservative accordingly began to supplant Tory 
about the time of the Reform Bill struggle. See 
Tory, and Lord Hugh Cecil’s Conservatism ( 1912 ). 

Conservatoire, or Conservatorium (Ital. 
conservatorio ), a name given by Italians and 
others to schools instituted for the purpose of 
advancing the study of music and maintaining its 
purity. In the earliest times these schools were 
partly attached to benevolent institutions and 
hospitals ; ^ others, again, were supported by 
opulent private individuals. They were origin- 
ally intended for foundlings, orphans, and the 
chfldren of poor parents. Some trace their origin 
to St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 4th cen- 
tury, or St Leo, who nourished in the 5th. They 
were largely developed by Gregory the Great. 
The scholais, male and female, all received free 
hoard, lodging, and clothing, and were taught 
to sing and play. Extra boaiders were sSso 
admitted on paying a fee. In Naples there 
weie at one time four such schools, while in 
Venice there were four expressly for females. In 
1808 the Neapolitan conscivatoires were reduced 
to one, under the name of Reale Collegio di Musica. 
The Venetian conservatoires shared in the down- 
fall of the Venetian republic. A new grand con- 
servatoire was founded at Milan in 1808, which 
still exists. In France the necessity of a school 
for educating singers gave rise to the &ole Boyale 
de Chant et de Declamation in 1784. During the 
French Revolution, in consequence of the scarcity 
1 of instrumental musicians for the army, the govern- 
ment decreed the erection of an Institnt National 
de Mnsique in 1793, which was changed into the 
present establishment in 1795 under the name of 
the Conservatoire de Mnsique. The yearly ex- 
penses of this conservatoire were fixed at 240,000 
francs, the number of masters was 125, and the 
pupils of both sexes amounted to 600. The pio- 
xessors aie about 100 in number. The tuition is 
divided over moie than seventy diffeient classes. 
The elementary works published by this conseiva- 
toire for all instruments are known over the whole 
world, and it possesses a libraiy and museum of the 
fii sfc importance. The post of director has been held 
by Cherubini, 1822-42; Auber, 1842-71; Ambroise 
Thomas, 1871-96; Theodoie Dubois, 1896-1905; 
Gabriel Faure. Other important coiiseivatoires 
aie those of Brussels (founded 1833), Pi ague, 
Vienna (1816), and the great conservatoiium of 
Leipzig, established in 1842 under the auspices of 
Mendmssohn ; also those of Cologne, Munich, 
Stuttgait, Berlin, &c. The Royal College of 
Music in London, which received a chaitei in 1882, 
is designed to rival the conservatoires of the 
Continent. There are se\eral of note in the 
United States, especially the National Conserva- 
toiy of Music of America in the city of New York, 
the New England Conservatory of Music (1870) in 
Boston, the Peabody Institute,* Baltimore, and the 
Cincinnati College of Music ; and there are reput- 
able schools of music, termed conservatories, in 
almost all the principal cities. The name con- 
seivatoire is used for other than musical schools 
in France. Theie is thus a Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers at Paris, 

Conservators of the Peace, a title usually 
applied to knights elected in each shire fiom the 12fch 
century onwards for the conservation of the peace. 
They were in fact the predecessors of the Justices 
of the Peace (q.v.), by whom they were superseded. 
Conservatory. See Plant-house, 
Conserve. See Preserved Provisions. 

Consid^rant, Victor- Prosper, French Social- 
ist, was horn in 1808 at Salins, in the department 
of Jura. After being educated at the Polytechnic 
School of Paris, he entered the army, which, 
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however, he soon left to promulgate the doctrines of 
the socialist Fourier. On the death of his master 
(11837 ), Coiisideiant became the head of his school, 
and undertook the management of the Phalange, 
a review devoted to the spread of their opinions. 
Having gained the suppoit of a young English- 
man, Mr Young, who advanced the required sum 
of money, Consideiant established, on a large 
estate in the department of Eure et Loire, a social- 
ist colony or PhalansUre ; but the experiment 
failed, and the Phalange fell to the ground. There- 
after he continued to promote his views in the 
Democmbie Paeifiqm. Among his numerous writ- 
ings, the chief is the Destinee Sociale, dedicated to 
Louis-Philippe. In 1849 Considerant was accused 
of high tieason, and fled from France. In Texas he 
founded a socialist community, La Eiunion, which 
flourished for a time, but has since come to nothing. 
He relumed to France in 1869, wrote occasional 
political pamphlets, and died 27th December 1893. 
See Life by Coignet (1895 ). 

Consideration, in Law. In the law of con- 
tract a party to an agreement is said to receive 
‘ consideration ’ for his promise when the other 
party, to whom the promise is made, does or abstains 
rroni doing something, or promises to do or abstain 
from doing something, in return for the promise. 

In the law of England, a contiact not under seal — 
i.e. not embodied in a Deed (q.v.) — is not legally 
binding unless it is based on ‘ valuable considera- 
tion.’ A valuable consideration, in the sense of 
the law, may, according to a well-known definition, 
‘consist either in some right, interest, profit, or 
benefit accruing to one party, or some forbearance, 
debiiment, loss, or responsibility given, suffered, or 
undertaken by the other.’ Consideration, as is 
evident fiom this definition, may take the most 
various forms. Thus the abandonment of a right, 
or the compromise of a bond fide claim, or any 
labour or trouble undertaken maybe a valid con- 
sideration for a promise. While consideration must 
be of some value in the eye of the law, it need nob 
be adequate ; nor will a court of law, in ordinary 
circumstances, inquire into its actual value. Where, 
however, the consideration is flagrantly inadequate, 
the fact may, in some cases, be evidence of fraud. 
The consideration may be either present or future ; 
but it must not be something already past. A 
past consideration — e.g. something done by the 
other party before the promise was made~is, in 
effect, no consideration at all ; for the promisor, in 
return for his promise, gets nothing which he has 
not got already. Similarly, if the person to whom 
the promise is made merely does, or promises to 
do, something which he is already bound to do 
under a general rule of law or under an existing 
contract, there is no consideration. ^ Again, the 
consideration must not be illegal or immoral ; for 
any contract which contemplates an illegal or im- 
moral object is invalid. Consideration may be 
either ‘executed’ or ‘executory.’^ Executed con- 
sideration is an act done or value given at the time 
of making the contract. An executory considera- 
tion is a promise to do something at a future time. 
Mutual promises made at the same time are con- 
current considerations — the promise of the one 
pai*ty being an executoiy consideration for the 
promise of the other party. It is now settled that 
a mere moral obligation is not a sufficient con- 
sidex’ation for a promise. Thus the existence of a 
moral duty arising fiom blood relationship between 
the parties — though important in other branches 
of law — ^is not recognised in the law of contract as 
a ‘ valuable ’ consideration.^ While a person who 
promises to perform a service for another without 
valuable consideration is not legally bound to per- 
form it, yet, if he does perform it, he is bound to 
exercise reasonable care in its performance, and is 


liable foi damage caused by his negligence in the 
peifoi mance. 

^ In the United States the doctiine of considera- 
tion is. substantially the same as exists in England. 

In Scotland, and in the legal systems of the 
Continent, the doctrine of consideiation in contract 
is not lecognised. Thus in Scotland a promise, 
though gratuitous, is binding in law if it is under- 
taken as a final engagement, and is not merely an 
expression of an intention ; but, as a geneial rule, 
a ^latuitous promise can be proved only by the 
writ or oath of the promisor. 

Consig^nmeiiL in Mercantile Law, is the term 
applied to goods which are placed in the hands of 
an agent or factor foi sale, or for some other si)eci- 
fied purpose. If the consigner fails, the consignee 
has generally a lien on the unsold goods for 
advances ; if the consigner has to pay bills giarited 
by consignee foi advances, lie may geneially get 
back his consignment so far as unsold. 

Consistory (Lat. consist orium), pioperly a 
place of assembly, but in the later Latinity the 
woid came to signify the particular place where 
the privy-council or cabinet of the Roman emperor 
met, and after the time of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, the council itself. The name passed 
over into the early Christian church. The bishops 
established their consistories ; and the highest 
ecclesiastical court of the Roman Church, com- 
posed only of caidinals, still bears this name, as 
do also the pope’s private councils. In the Lutheran 
Church the powers of the bishops passed largely 
into the hands of the princes, and consistorial 
courts took over the supeiwision of religion, pub- 
lic woiship, the clergy, and tlieological training. 
Calvin’s consistoiial court was famous ; and ‘ the 
consistorial system ’ of church government is practi- 
cally Presbyterianism, though tlie governing bodies 
are not called presbyteries. In En^aiid the bishops 
have consistorial courts for ecclesiastical causes, 
the chancellor of the diocese being generally the 
judge. In Scotland, wheie before the Refoiniation 
the land business of the countiy (as well as all 
matters matrimonial, which were specially consis- 
toiial business) was laigely transacted in the 
bishops’ consistorial courts, the courts survived the 
Reformation, but lapsed into commissary courts, as 
they again did into the 
general court system. 

See Commissary. 

Consolato del 
Ma're, See Con- 
sulate OF THE Sea. 

Console (Fr.), in 
Architecture, pro- 
jection resembling a 
bracket, frequently in 
the form of the letter 
S, used to support 
cornices, or for plac- 
ing busts, vases, or figures on. Comsoles weie often 
richly ornamented in the under part. The illustra- 
tion, from Parker’s Glossary, is from the palace of 
Diocletian of Spalato. 

Consolidation Acts» acts of parliament 
which combine or consolidate into one general 
statute the enactments of several special measures, 
sucli a.s the Railway Clauses Consolidation J^ct, 
1845, the Titles to Land Consolidation Act, 
1868, &c. 

Consols^ a contraction of Consolidated Annui- 
ties. In inclining the national debt, government 
borrowed money at different periods on special con- 
ditions, being generally the payment of an annuity 
of so much per cent, on the sum borrowed. Great 
confusion arose from the vaiiety of stocks thus 
created, and it was thought expedient to consolidate 
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them into one fund, kept in one account at the 
Bank of England. The Consolidated Annuities 
Act Avas passed in 1749-50, consolidation being com- 
pleted in 1757. For consolidation of the Funded 
Debt subsequent to that period, see National 
Debt. 

Consonance is a combination of notes which 
can sound together without the harslmess produced 
by beats. See Sound, Music. 

Consonant* See Phonetics. 

ConSOrt 9 literally, one who throws in his lot 
with another. In English constitutional law, the 
term is applied to the husband or wife of the 
reigning sovereign, viewed not in a private but in 
a public capacity, as participating to a certain 
limited extent in the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
A queen-consort is specially so named in distinc- 
tion from a queen-regnant, who holds the crown 
in her own right, as Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Victoria, and from a queen-dowager, the widow 
of a king. A queen-consort is in all legal pro- 
ceedings looked upon as a feme-soUi independent 
of her husband’s control, as if she were a single 
woman. Coke gives as the reason for this that the 
common law would not have the king, whose care 
is for public affairs, troubled mth the domestic 
concerns of his wife. The queen-consort has also a 
particular revenue and peculiar exemptions and 
privileges. One curious and ancient perquisite is 
that, when a whale, which is a royal nsh, is taken 
upon the coast, it by right should be divided be- 
tween the king and the queen, the head only being 
the king’s property, and the tail the queen’s. The 
consort is in all respects a subject of the sovereign ; 
accordingly the husband of a queen-regnant is her 
subject, and may be guilty of treason against her. 
Up to the year 1857 the husband of Queen Victoria 
possessed no distinctive English title, and no place 
in court ceremonial except such as was conceded to 
him by courtesy. In that year the title of Prince- 
Consort was conferred upon him by letters-patent. 

Conspiracy^ a combination between two or 
more persons to perpetrate an unlawful act, or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful means. In criminal 
law, conspiracy is an indictable misdemeanour. 
The most important classes of consi)iracy are 
conspii acy to commit a crime, conspiracy to cheat 
and defraud or to injure a man in his civil 
rights otherwise than by fiaud, and conspiracy 
to obstruct or defeat the course of public justice. 
Formerly combinations by workmen to raise tlie 
rate of wages were conspii acy, but this is no 
longer so. By the Trade Union Act, 1871, the 
pui poses of a trade union are not, by reason 
meiely that they are in restraint of trade, to be 
deemed unlawful, so as to render the members 
liable to criminal piosecution for conspiracy or 
otherwise. By the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Propei-ty Act, 1875, no agreement or combination 
of two or more persons to do, or procure to be 
done, any act in contemplation or furtherance of 
a trade dispute is indictable as a conspiracy, if 
such act committed by one person would not be 
punishable as a crime. It is perfectly legal, under 
the existing law, for workmen to protect their 
interests by combining together, or forming unions, 
in Older to stipulate with their employers the 
terms on which they will agree to woik. But the 
right to combine must not interfere with the right 
of any workmen, who desire to keep aloof from the 
combination, to dispose of their labour as they 
think ht, or with the right of the masters to have 
contracts of service diily carried out. The Con- 
spu^cy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
renders liable to penalties any person who, %vith 
a view to ^mpel any other person to abstain from 
doing, or to do, any aot wnich such other person 


has a legal right to do or abstain from doing, 
wrongfully and without legal authority uses vio- 
lence to or intimidates such other person, or injures 
his property, or persistently follows him about, or 
watches or besets his house or other place where 
he resides or works or carries on business (com- 
monly known as ‘picketing’). Under the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906,^ what is commonly called 
‘ peaceful picketing ’ is now lawful ; that is to say, 
it is now lawful for one or moie peisons, in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a trade dispute, to picket 
a place ‘ if they so attend merely for the purpose of 
peaceably obtaining or communicating information, 
or of peaceably persuading any person to woik or 
abstain from working.’ See Plot, Sedition., 

Conspiracy Bill. See Political Offences. 

Constable (Lat. comtahuhis)^ the title of an 
ancient officer, originally of high military rank, but 
now generally an officer of the peace. The older 
writers, as Coke and Selden, fancifully derive the 
word from honing-stwpel^ ‘ staff and stay of the king.’ 
It represents, however, the Latin comzs stahuii^ 

‘ count of the stable,’ an officer who in the later 
Roman empire was at first charged with the caie 
of the stables, and afterwards became captain of a 
military force, and chief officer of the army. The 
title was borrowed from the Romans by the Franks. 
The Constable of France rose gradually in import- 
ance from the comparatively modest position of an 
officer of the household, till at last ne became ex 
officio the commander-in-chief of the army in the 
absence of the monarch, the highest judge in mili- 
tary offences and in all questions of chivalry and 
honour, and the supreme regulator and arbitrator 
in all matters connected with tilts, tournaments, 
and all martial displays. The office was suppressed 
by Louis XIIL in 1626. Under Napoleon, the con- 
stable was the fifth of the great dignitaries of the 
empire. The office was again abolished on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. But besides the 
Constable of France, almost all the great vassals 
of the crown had constables who filled analogous 
offices at their minor courts. 

The Lord High Constable of England appears 
shortly after the Conquest as the seventh great 
officer of the crown, and formerly a judge in the 
Court of Chivalry. The office went by inheritance 
to the Earls of Hereford and Essex, and after- 
wards in the line of Stafford. When Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was attainted in 
1521, the office became forfeit, and has never since 
been granted except for a special ceremony of state, 
as when it was conferred on the Duke of Welling- 
ton for the coronation of Queen Victoria. The 
High Constable of Scotland was an officer veir 
siimlar to the Constable of France and England. 
The office, now purely honorary, in 1314 was 
made hereditary in the noble family of Erroll, 
and is reserved both in the Treaty of Union 
and in the statute of George II. abolishing heredi- 
taiy jurisdictions. ^ The High Constable is by 
birth the first subject in Scotland after the Mood- 
royal. 

The governor of a royal castle was often called 
Constable; see the aiticle LONDON. The Con- 
stables of the Hundred, and of the Vill, were the 
predecessors of the high and petty constables of later 
times. The statute of Winchester (1285) ordains 
that in every hundred or franchise there shall be 
chosen two constables, to make the view of armour, 
and to see to the conservation of the peace. The 
petty constable exercised similar functions within 
the narrower limits of the township or parish, and 
was subordinate to the high constable of the hundred. 
The high constables were formerly appointed by the 
courts Teet of the franchise or hundred over which 
they presided ; or, in default of such appointment. 
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by the justices at their special sessions. An act of 
1869 made provision for the abolition of the office 
of high constable throngliout England and Wales. 
The appointment of petty constables was made by 
the justices, who were directed annually to re^uiie 
from the oveiseeis of parishes a list of those within 
the parish qualified and liable to serve as con- 
stables. When not specially exempted, every able- 
bodied man, between twenty- five and fifty -five, 
resident in the parish, and rated to the poor, or a 
tenant to the value of £4 per annum, was to be 
included in this list. — Special Constables aie 
persons sworn in by the justices to preserve the 
peace, or to execute warrants on special occasions, 
as in 1848 (the Chartists), in 1887 (the ‘unem- 
ployed’ riots in Trafalgar Squaie, London), and 
in 1914 (the Great War). Any two justices of 
the peace who shall learn that a tumult, riot, or 
felony has taken place, or is apprehended, may 
swear in as many nou&eholders or others as they 
may think fit, to act as special constables. The 
lord-lieutenant may also, by direction of one of the 
principal secretaries of state, cause special con- 
stables to be appointed for the whole county, or 
any part of it. By the Special Constables Act, 
1923, amending and making perpetual those of 
1914, regulations may be made by Cider in Council 
providing for appointments being made though no 
riot or felony has taken place or is apprehended ; 
and special constables may be substituted for 
metropolitan police at armament depots, &c. 
Special constables in Scotland are appointed by 
the burgh magistrates or the standing joint com- 
mittee of the county. In the United States they 
are generally elected by the people, but special 
constables may be appointed by the authorities in 
emergencies. The title of High Constable is in 
some American cities given to the principal police 
officers. For county constabulary, see Police, 
and for the Irish constabulary, Ireland. 

Constable^ Archibald, publisher, was bora 
at Carnbee, Fife, 24th February 1774, and became a 
bookseller’s apprentice in Edinburgh ( 1788-95 ). He 
then started as a bookseller at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, and speedily gathered round him the chief 
book-collectors of the time. He gradually drifted 
into the publishing business, secured the copyright 
of the Scots Magazine in 1801, and was chosen as 
the publisher of the afterwards famous Edinburgh 
Bevmo. He published for all the leading men of 
the time, and his quick appreciation of the merits of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott became the envy and 
wonder of the book-trade. There were several 
business partners in the career of Constable & Co., 
but Archibald Constable was from first to last 
the mainspring of the concern. Had painstaking 
business qualities kept pace with his shrewdness 
and large-minded literary transactions, business 
calamities might have been averted. ‘ Among all 
his myriad of undertakings, I question,’ says 
Lockhart, ‘if any one that really ori^nated with 
himself, and continued to be superintended by 
his own care, ever did fail.’ In 1812 he purchased 
for between £13,000 and £14,000 the copyright of 
the Encyclopoedia Britannica, In the commercial 
crisis of 1826 Constable & Co. failed, the liabilities 
amounting to upwai*ds of a q^uarfcer of a million. 
The only noteworthy publishing scheme of Con- 
stable after this failure was the issue of his cele- 
brated Miscellany, He died July 21, 1827. See 
Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspond- 
ents, by his son, Thomas Constable (1873). 

Constable, Henry, poet, was bom in 1562, 
son of Sir Robert Constaole of Newark, a soldier 
who was knighted by Essex in 1570. At sixteen 
Henry entered St John’s College, Cambridge, early 
turned Roman Catholic, and betook himself to 


Paris. He was pensioned by the French king, and 
seems to have been often employed in confidential 
missions to England and to Scotland. He died at 
Libge, 9th October 1613. In 1592 \vas published 
his Diana, a collection of twenty-three sonnets ; 
two years later, the second edition, containing 
seventy-six, but some of these by his devoted 
fiiend. Sir Philip Sidney, and other poets. Con- 
stable’s sonnets are quaint, and sometimes laboured, 
but they are instinct with fancy and the tremor of 
genuine poetic feeling. Constable contributed to 
England's Helicon (1600), and sixteen ‘spiritual 
sonnets ’ to Park’s Heliconkt, See editions by W. C. 
Hazlitt ( 1859) and John Gray ( 1897 ). 

Constable, John, R.A., landscape-painter, w^as 
born at East Bergholt, Sufiblk, where his father was 
a well-to-do landowner and miller, 11th June 1776. 
At the age of eighteen he assisted his father for 
about a year in the mill ; but his love of art was 
irrepressible, and it was encouraged by Sir George 
Beaumont, who prevailed upon his family to send 
him to London. Here he arrived in 1795 ; and, 
after an interval of a year spent in his old employ- 
ment, he returned in 1799, and entered the schools 
of the Royal Academy, to whose exhibition he sent 
a work in 1802. Hitherto he had been carefully 
studynig the methods of other painters, poring over 
Sir George’s great Claude, and copying Ruysdael, 
seeking, as he says, ‘truth at secondhand.’ He 
now turned exclusively to nature, resolving to free 
himself from conventionality, to paint the very fact, 
to ‘ adopt a pure and unanected manner of repi e- 
senting the scenes that may employ me.’ But the 
public, trained to admire an artificial and pseudo- 
classical adaptation of nature, cared little for his 
simple renderings of common subjects, and he was 
nearly forty before he sold a single landscaj^e be- 
yond the circle of his relatives and personal friends. 
Meanwhile he supported himself by painting like- 
nesses; he copied portraits by Reynolcls for the Eail 
of Dysart, and executed altar-pieces for the churches 
of Brantham and Nayland in Suffolk. 

In 1816 he married Mary Bicknell ; and in 1828, 
on the death of her father, solicitor to the Admi- 
ralty, an inheritance of £20,000 placed the family 
in easy circumstances, and enabled Constable to 
devote himself quite exclusively to his beloved but 
unremunerative landscape work. In 1821 he bad 
won the best artistic triumph of his life, in the 
applause which ^eeted the appearance of his ‘ Hay- 
wain’ (then titled ‘A Landscape-Noon’), when 
it was exhibited in the Paris Salon by a French 
purchaser. Not less marked was the impression 
produced by his ‘White Horse,’ at the Lille Exhi- 
bition in 1825. Each work gained a gold medal, 
and the former in particular won the warmest 
enthusiasm of Delacroix and the other leaders of 
the romantic school, and exercifeed a definite and 
powerful influence upon the future of landscape art 
in France. Appreciation of this soit was more 

E recious to a true artist than such formal academic 
onours as Constable won in England, than his 
election as Associate in 1819, and his tardy and un- 
graciously awaided promotion to membership in 
1829. His later years were saddened by the deaths 
of his wife and his friend Archdeacon Fisher, by ill- 
health, and by great depression of spirits ; but he 
worked steadily at his art, though ids landscapes 
still w^ere frequently unsold, producing ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral from the Meadows’ (1831); ‘Waterloo 
Bridge,’ then titled ‘Whitehall Stairs’ (1832); and 
‘The Valley Farm’ (1835) He was engaged upon 
‘ Arundel Mill and Castle ’ at the time or his death, 
which occurred suddenly, on the 31st of March 
1837. 

The art of Constable marks the first definite 
departure in the history of English landscape from 
the conventional treatment of our earlier painters, 
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the breaking away fiom. the traditions of Claude 
?nd the Dutch masters, the leturn to direct and 
personal impressions of nature. With a broad and 
rapid touch he renders all the force and variety ot 
colouring that full-leafed English landscape pre- 
sents; catches, with singular skill, her passing 
effects of rain-cloud and sunlight ; suggests, with 
swift and unsurpassable power, her sense of glitter 
and motion. Mr Ruskin’s criticism has, alike in 
its general scope and in most of its specific refer- 
ences, done much to disparage Constable’s art in 
the estimation of the public of the time that is 
just passing ; but already there is a recoil on the 
part of both painters and critics from the detailed 
intricacy of pre-Raphaelite methods; Constable’s 
works are assuming their tme place in the sequence 
of our national art ; and their painter is being recog- 
nised as one of the very foremost figures of EngliSa 
landscape painters. 1 

The most important of the engravings after Constable 
are the mezzotint plates by David Lucas. See his Lite 
by 0. E. Leslie (184S; new ed. 1896; French trans. 
1905), and E. V. Lucas, John Constable the Painter 
(1924) ; also shorter works by 0. J. Holmes (1902), Lord 
Windsor (1903), M. S. Hendei-son (1905), and F. Eutter 
(1924). 

Constable^ Sir Marmaduke (1465 ’-1518), 
of Flamborougn, served in Fiance in 1475 and 1492, 
executed diplomatic commissions in Scotland, and 
fought at Flodden. Four scholai ships were founded 
in his name at St John’s College, Cambridge ( 1522). 

Constance, or Konstanz, sometimes Kost- 
NITZ, a ciiy of Baden, once a free impel ial city, on 
both sides of the Rhine, at its exit from the Lake 
of Constance, 73 mile.s E. of Basel. One of the most 
ancient towns of Germany, Constance owed its 
prosperity to its linen industry, for which it was 
already famous in the 12th century ; but five cen- 
turies later this had sunk greatly, and it has only 
been partially revived since the establishment of 
railways. Its manufactures include linen, cotton, 
jute, and waterproof fabrics, canvas, carpets, and 
chemicals ; and other industries are hell-founding, 
printing, and publishing. Beside the picture- 
gallery, library, and town-hall, with a valuable 
collection of archives, the most noteworthy build- 
ings are the cathedral (part of which dates from 
the 11th century), the old Dominican convent (now 
an hotel), and the jDresent market-hall, in which 
tliree places the sessions of the great council were 
lield. Population, 30,000. — The most notable event 
in the lustovy of Constance is the meeting of the 
ecclesiastical council here in 1414-18 with a view 
to put an end to the disorders in the popedom and 
in the election of popes, and also to prevent the 
spread of the doctrines of Huss. There assembled 
with the Emperor Sigismund and Pope John XXIII. 

3 patriarchs, 33 cardinals, 47 archbishops, 145 
bisnops, 124 abbots, 750 doctors, and about 18,000 
priests and monks, besides numerous piinces and 
counts of the empire, and representatives from all 
the monarchs of Catholic Christendom; and the 
retinues of these members of council swelled the 
number of strangers resident in the town to 
over 50,000. The three rival p^es, John XXIII., 
Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII., were deposed, 
and Martin V. was elected. Huss (q.v.) and 
Jerome of Prague (q.v.) were condemned and 
burned. The emperor was, however, disappointed 
in his hope of a thorough reform of the church 
{cama reformatioim)y in spite of the efforts of such 
advocates of reform as Peter d’Ailly and Gerson 
(^.v.) ; and the Council of Basel (< 3 ^.v.) was after- 
wards called to carry on the work which the Council 
of Constance had failed to accomplish. 

Constancy Lake of (called by the Germans 
Bodmsee or — the Locus Brigdntinus 


of the Romans), lies between Switzerland and 
Germany, and on the north side of the Alps of 
S-witzerland, and forms a meeting-point or the five 
territories — Baden, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, Vorarl- 
beig, and Switzerland. It has an elevation of 
1309 feet above the sea. The Lake of Constance 
is traversed by the Rhine fiom east to west ; its 
greatest length is about 46^ miles, and utmost 
bieadtli lOi miles, the aiea being 204f sq. miles; 
the mean depth is 490 feet, while the greatest depth 
is 827 feet. The southernmost of the two western 
extiemities is called the lower lake, and is separated 
from the main lake by a narrow channel two miles 
long, and lies full a yard below the level of the 
lake. The shores are formed by hilly lands, with 
low tracts at the mouths of the Rhine and smaller 
rivers. Cornfields, vineyards, pastures, orchards, 
and wooded declivities, with here and there the 
ruins of old castles interspersed, surround the lake. 
The water has a dark-green hue, often rises suddenly 
some ten or twelve feet during a thaw, and rolls in 
high waves during the prevalence of a strong south, 
north-west, or east wind. Without visible cause it 
sometimes rises and falls to a considerable degiee. 
Usually the level rises from June onwards to 
August, when it sinks again. It is seldom frozen, 
except in very severe winters. The fisheries of 
this lake are important. Since 1824 steam-naviga- 
tion has added to the facilities of commerce across 
the lake, and its commercial importance has been 
greatly increased by the connection of the chief 
towns on its shores with the railways of South 
Germany and Switzerland. The chief towns are 
Constance, Bregenz, Lindau, and Friedrichshafen. 
See Capper’s Shores and Cities of the Bodensee ( 1881 ). 

ConstauSf youngest of the three sons of Con- 
stantine the Great, received Illyricum, Italy, and 
Africa as his share of the empire. After the defeat 
and death of his elder brother Constantine, in 
340 A. D., Constaus became sole ruler of the West 
till his death in 350. 

Constant, Benjamin, subject-painter, was 
born in Paris, 10th June 1845. He studied in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and under Cahanel, and 
began to exhibit at the Salon in 1869, with his 
‘ Hamlet and the King,’ a work purchased by the 
French government. He soon turned to those 
Eastern subjects for the treatment of which he is 
best known, producing ‘Prisoners in Morocco’ 
( 1875 ) ; ‘ Mahomet II. ’ ( 1876 ) ; ‘ The Harem ’ ( 1878 ) ; 
‘The Favourite of the Emir’ (1879); ‘The Day 
after a Victory in the Alhambra ’ ( 1882) ; and ‘ The 
Vengeance of the Cherif’ (1885). His works are 
characterised by direct and powerful but frequently 
most repulsive realism, melodramatic feeling, bold 
portrayal of the nude, and vivid colouring ; and he 
received medals in 1875 and 1876, and the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour in 1878. He died 
26th May 1902. 

Constant de Rebecime, Henri Benjamin, 
author and politician, was born of French Huguenot 
ancestry at Lausanne, 23d October 1767. He was 
educated at Oxford, Erlangen, and Edinburgh, 
where he became acquainted with Mackintosh 
and Ei*skine. In 1795, settling in Paris, he 
quickly gained reputation as a publicist. He 
entered the Tribunate in 1799, but was banished from 
France in 1802, for having denounced the despotic 
acts of Napoleon. After travelling over Germany 
and Italy, m company with Madame de Stael, he 
lived for a number of years in Gottingen. On 
Napoleon’s fall in 1814 he returned to Paris, and 
issued several pamphlets advocating constitutional 
liberty; during the Hundred Days he became one of 
Napoleon’s Councillors of State, though previously 
he had styled Napoleon a Genghis Khan, and his 
i government a government of Mamelukes, After 
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the second restoration of the Bourbons, Constant 
wrote and spoke consistently in favour of con- 
stitutional freedom. He was returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1819, and became the 
leader of the Opposition. He was the ablest con- 
troversialist among the Doctrinaires^ the French 
Whigs. The greater number of his very able politi- 
cal pamphlets were collected under the title of 
Conrs d& Politique Constztutionelle (4 voK. 1817- 
20) ; his Discoitrs were published in 1828. He died 
8th December 1830. His powerful intellect had 
many sides. In De let Religion (5 vols. 1824-31) 
he maintained that the spirit of religion, as it 
grows loftier and purer, casts off the various forms 
in which it has been embodied, and which obstruct 
its expansion. He was likewise the author of a 
remarkable novel, Adolphe (1816), a short story of 
love and disillusion, in \vhich Constant forestalls the 
inefcliod of the analytic novelists His Correspond- 
ence appeared in 1844, his (Eim'es PoUtiques in 
1875, his Letters to Madame^ R4camier and his 
familjr in 1882-88, and his Journal Intime in 1894. | 
See Life by Elizabeth Schermerhoin ( 1924). j 

Constantia, a district on the slopes of Table 
Mountain, about 10 miles south of tlape Town, 
between Wynbeig and Hout Bay. The goveraoi, 
Simon van der Stel, laid out a farm heie m 1684, 
which became famed for the quality of tlie sweet 
'svines it pioduced. Gioot Constantia is still a 
government experimental wine farm. The district 
also produces fine fruit. For wine-growing at the 
Cape, see Cape of Good Hope. 

Constantina# a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
situated in a mountainous district, 40 miles NNE. 
of Seville, with silver-mines, and a trade in wine 
and vinegar ; pop. 13,600. 

Constantine^ capital of the easteinmost de- 
partment of Algeria, is very picturesquely situated 
on a nearly isolated chalk rock with flat summit, 
tiiree sides of which are washed by a small stream, 
flowing through a deep and narrow ravine, and the 
fourth is connected by a narrow lid^e vdth the ad- 
joining mountains. It is 830 feet above the river, 
and 2160 feet above the sea ; it is connected by rail 
with its port Philippeville, 40 miles NE., as also 
with Algiers and with Tunis. It is surrounded by 
walls constructed by the Arabs out of Roman sculp- 
tured stones. There are practically two cities, the 
French and the Arab, though the running of wide 
streets through the Arab town has taken away 
much of its primitive oriental look. Constantine 
was anciently the capital of Numidia, called Carta 
by the Carthaginians, CVriJa by the Romans ; and near 
it many notable events occurred in the wars with 
Jugurtha. It was destroyed about 31 1 A. D. , but was 
soon rebuilt by Constantine the Great, from whom 
it derives its present name. It held out against 
the Vandals and other besiegers, but was taken by 
the Arabs in 710. Subsequently, it shared in 
general the fortunes of Algeria ( q. v. ). Constantine 
manufactures woollen cloths, saddlery, leather 
goods, and carpets ; it is a great trade centre, being 
the chief grain market of Algeria, and exports oil 
and wool. Pop. 78,000, of whom about naif are 
French, with many Jews. 

Constantine I*, Roman emperor, 306-337 A.D. 
Flavius Valerius Aurelius Constantinus, 
surnamed ‘ the Great,’ was born c. 274, at Naissus, 
in Upper Moesia. He was the eldest son of Con- 
stantins Chlorus and Helena, and first distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in Diocletian’s famous 
Egyptian expedition (296), next under Galerius 
in the Persian war. In 305, the two emperors, 
Diocletian and Maximian, abdicated, and were 
succeeded in the supreme rank of Augustus by 
the two Csesars, Constantins Chlorus and Gal- 
eritts. Galerius, envious of young Constantine’s 


brilliant genius and popularity among the soldiers, 
took every means of exposing him to danger, 
and it was now that he acquired that mix- 
ture of reserve, cunning, and wisdom which was 
so conspicuous in his conduct in after-j^’ears. At 
last, extorting a reluctant consent from the jealous 
Galerius, he made his way hastily to his father, 
who ruled in the West, and joined him at Boulogne 
just as he was setting out on an e:medition against 
the Piets in North Britain (306). Constantins died 
at York in the same year, having proclaimed his 
son Constantine his successor. The latfcer now 
wrote a conciliatory letter to Galerius, and requested 
to be acknowledoed as Augustus. Gaienus did 
not dare to quarrel with Constantine, yet he gi*aiited 
him the title of Cgesar only. Political complica- 
tions now increased, until in 308 there were actu- 
ally no less than six emperors at once — Galerius, 
Licinius, and Maximin in the East ; and Maximian, 
Maxentius his son, and Constantine in the West 
Maxentius having quarrelled with his father, forced 
him to flee from Rome ; he took refuge with Con- 
stantine, who had married his daughter Fausta 
at Arles in 307, but vras ungrateful enough to 
plot the destruction of his benefactor. This being 
discovered, he fled to Marseilles, the inhabitants of 
which were just about to give him up to the con- 
queror, when he anticipated his fate by suicide 
(309). Maxentius proiessed great anger at the 
death of his father, and assembled a large army, 
with which he threatened Gaul. Constantine an- 
ticipated his movements by crossing the Alps by 
Mont Cenis, and invading Italy. Already twice he 
had defeated Maxentius, when he finally crushed 
his power by the great victory of the Milvian 
Bridge, near Rome, 28th October 312. Maxentius 
himself was piessed by the thronging crowd of 
fugitives over the bridge into the river, and 
drowned. Constantine now entered the capital, 
disbanded the Prsetorian guards, and destroyed 
their camp. During his short stay in Rome he 
assumed the title or Pontifex Maximiis, It was 
during his final struggle with Maxentius that the 
famous incident occurred that is said to have 
caused Constantine’s conversion, and which Euse- 
bius gives us an account of from the lips of the 
emperor himself. At noon there appeared in the 
sky a flaming cross inscribed ’Bv roiJry yiKa ( * By this, 
conquer ’ ). Again, the night before the final battle, 
a vision appeared to Constantine in his sleep, bid- 
ding him mscrihe the shields of his soldiers with 
the sacred monoOTam of the name of Christ. Hence 
the well-known Labartim (q.v.) or standard of tlie 
Cross (q.v.), which Constantine, however, did not 
give his army, according to Gibbon, till 323. 
Whatever the story of the conversion be worth, 
one satisfactoiy consequence was the edict of 
Milan (March 313), issued conjointly with Licinius, 
giving civil rights and toleration to Christians 
throughout the empire. 

Constantine was now sole emperor of the West. 
Similarly, by the death of Galerius in 311, and of 
Maximin in 313, Licinius became sole emperor of 
the East. In 314 a war broke out between the two 
rulers, in which Licinius had the worst, and was 
fain to conclude a peace by the cession of Illyricum, 
Pannonia, and Greece. Constantine gave Licinius 
his sister Constantia in marriage, and for the next 
nine years devoted himself vigorously to the cor- 
rection of abuses in the administration of the laws, 
to the strengthening of the frontiers of his empire, 
and to chastising the barbarians, who learned to 
fear and respect his power. In 323 he renewed 
the war with Licinius, whom he defeated, and ulti- 
mately put to death. Constantine was now at the 
summit of his ambition, the sole governor of the 
Roman world. He chose Byzantium for his capital, 
and in 330 solemnly inaugurated it as the seat of 
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government, under the name of Constantinople or 
City of Constantine. Two deeds of Constantine 
have thrown a dark shade over his memory. In 
326 Iiis eldest son (hy his first wife), Ciispus, a 
gallant and accomplished prince, who was very 
popular, he put to death on a charge of treason ; 
and next year his own second wife, Fausta, mother 
of the three sons, Constantins, Constantine 11. , 
and Constans, amongst whom he divided his empire. 
In 325 was held the great Council of Nicsea, in 
which he opposed the Arians on political giounds, 
as the weaker party ; but not being theologically 
iiiteiested in the dissensions, he refrained fioin 
active peisecution. In 324 Christianity became 
the state leligion. Yet it was only a short time 
before Constantine’s death, which occurred 22d 
May 337, that he would allow himself to be bap- 
tised by the Arian bishop, Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
The stoiy of his baptism at Rome by Pope Sylvester 
in 326, and of the so-called Donation of Constantine 
theieafter, alluded to in Dante’s Inferno^ and often 
cited in support of the temporal power of the 
apacy, may safely be dismissed ( see Canon Law ). 
ee books on him by Cutts (1881), J. B. Firth 
(1905), and Coleman (1915); and for other Con- 
stantines, see Byzantine Empire. 

Constantiney king of Greece, was born at 
Athens, 2d August 1868. Of Orthodox faith, and 
the first prince of a Greek reigning dynasty born in 
modern times on Greek soil, he embodied from the 
lirst the national aspirations of the Greeks. He 
studied under private tutors at Athens, and, while 
receiving his military education in Germany, 
attended also some courses at the university of 
Leipzig. By marrying in 1889 Sophia Dorothea 
of Hohenzollern, sister of Kaiser William II. of 
Germany, he became, in popular belief, that Con- 
stantine of ancient prophecy who, wedded to a 
Sophia, was to restore the empire of Byzantium to 
the Greeks. He commanded in 1897 the Greek 
forces in the disastrous war with Turkey, and, as 
the result of the rising of the garrison of Athens 
in 1909, suffered with his brothers removal from 
niilitaiy command, and virtual exile for a time. 
But in 1913 he succeeded to the throne at a moment 
when his successes in the Balkan wars had removed 
the oblo<my into which his militaiy reputation had 
fallen. During the Great War Constantine strove 
foi tlie maintenance of Greek neutrality, in direct 
defiance even of popular will as constitutionally 
expiessed. The belief that Constantine was covertly, 
and even openly, hostile to the Entente led in 1917 
to an allied demand for the abdication of himself 
an<l his eldest son, whereupon he withdrew to 
Switzerland, and was succeeded by Alexander, his 
second son. But on the untimely death of the 
latter in 1920, the ex-king was triumphantly re- 
called by plebiscite to the throne. In the following 
year he led Greece to war with Tuikey, but 
revolution at home followed the overwhelming 
defeat of his arms in Anatolia ; and in 1922 he was 
obliged for the second time to abdicate. Retiring 
to Palermo, he died there, 11th January 1923, and 
was succeeded by George, his eldest son. 

Constantine Nikolaeyitcli, Grand-duke of 
Russia, the second son of the emperor Nicholas I. , 
and the brother of Alexander II., was bora 21st 
September 1827. During the Crimean war he 
commanded the Russian fleet in the Baltic, and 
directed the defensive preparations which held the 
Engl^h and French armaments in check before 
Cronstadt. The leader of the Muscovite or 
national party, he strenuously opposed tlie con- 
cessions made to the western powers, but through- 
out gave, though contraiy to expectation, steady 
allegiance to his elder brother from his accession 
to his unhappy death. On the outbreak of the 


Polish insurrection in 1862, he held the office of 
viceroy of- Poland for three months, was appointed 
in January 1865 and reappointed in 1878 president 
of the council of the empiie. After the accession 
of his nephew, Alexander III., in 1881, he was 
depiived of his offices on suspicion of having 
intrigued with the revolutionary party, and retired 
from public life, dying in 1892. 

Constautinople, 41° N. lat., 28° 59' E. long., 
long capital of Turkey, stands on a site partly occu- 
pied by the ancient Byzantium. The Turks call it 
Istambol or Stambol. The original Byzantium was 
a colony (about 658 B.O. ) from Megaia, with an 
Aigive mixture. It was built on the apex of the 
triangular peninsula which juts out towards Asia 
on the southern side of the Golden Horn, where the 
present Eski Serai or ‘Old Seraglio’ stands, and 
its commanding position made it an object of strife 
among the nations — ^Persians, Gauls, and Greeks. 
In the middle of the 4th century B. a, the Athenians 
under Demosthenes, coming to the assistance of 
the Byzantines, lepelled the siege of Philip of 
Macedon, aided, according to the legend, by the 
supernatural appearance of a ciescent in the sky, 
which revealed the advance of the invaders, and 
was forthwith adopted as the badge or crest of the 
city, as it is to this day. After its submission, the 
Roman emperors long recognised its virtual inde- 
pendence, and in 328 A.D. Constantine the Great 
founded in the place of Byzantium a new metro- 
polis on the Bosporus, which he called New Rome, 
and which also received in his honour the name of 
Cons tan tinopolis. The place was inauguiated in 
330 as a new seat of Roman government, and 
for eleven centuries remained the capital of the 
Eastern Roman empire, giving its laws, its archi- 
tecture, and its creed to the other countries. Its 
walls weie enlarged by Anthemius under Theo- 
dosius IL, and its public buildings weie enriched by 
Justinian in 527-65. Since then it has uncleigone 
many sieges by Sassanians, Persians, Avais, Saia- 
cens (six times), Russians (in 9th to 11th centuiy), 
Latins, and Turks ; and of its twenty-six sieges 
and eight captures, that of the Latins under Bald- 
win and Danclolo in 1204 was by far the most disas- 
trous, baibarous, and spoliating. In comparison, 
the Turkish sieges >yere humane and chivalrous: 
the first took place in 1356 ; Murfld IT. made the 
attempt again in 1422 ; and Mohammed II. carried 
the city against the resolute resistance of Constan- 
tine Palseologus and Giustiniani in 1453. Since 
then, such has been the renown of the Tuiks or 
the jealousy of the powers that the imperial city 
has witnessed no fresh siege hy foreigners, though 
the Bulgars came dangerously near in 1912. After 
the Gieat War Constantinople was left to the 
Turks, but was superseded hy Angora as capital. 

Constantinople consists of two distinct parts, 
besides more distant suburbs — Constantinople 
proper or Stambol, and what may he termed Chris- 
tian Constantinople, where the ' Christian colonies 
chiefly congregate. The two are separated hy the 
Golden Horn, a creek about 5 miles long and 
half a mile wide at the entrance, so called probably 
from its famous fisheries, a veritable horn of plenty 
to the ancient inhabitants ; in the present day a 
safe, de^, and capacious harbour. Stambol or 
Tnrldsh Constantinople lies on the southern side of 
the Golden Horn, and Christian Constantinople lies 
on the north side; the two are connected by a 
couple of rude but convenient bridges. Stambol is 
on the site of Byzantium, and the old walls of 
Constantine show that the modern Turkish city 
occupies much the same area as the capital of 
the first Christian emperor. The walls run a 
circuit of 14 miles from the grim but now ruined 
and disused castle of the Seven Towers — where 
many sultans met their deaths at the hands of 
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their mutinous soldiery, and where foreign ambas- 
sadors were imprisoned upon declaration of war 
— to the Golden Horn, then along its southern 
shore to Seraglio Point, and so back to the 
Seven Towers close along the maigin of the 
Piopontis. Within these walls the city rises, like 
Rome, upon seven low hills, crowned by noble 
mosques, with a wilderness of picturesque, tumble- 
down, filthy, wooden houses, and lane upon lane 
of even more picturesque and scarcely less dirty 
bazaars, climbing up their sides from the Golden 
Horn to the Hippodrome. Years ago Stambol 
was more beautiful and more filthy, but fire has 
so repeatedly laid it low that the old streets are 
becoming few, and their place is being taken by 
more sanitaiy but not equally pleasing thorough- 
faies and brick or stone houses. In the bazaars 
and some of the less reformed byways there is left 
quite enough of the old Mussulman leaven to make 
one awaie of the charms and the drawbacks of 
an oriental city._ Very few of the goods, however, 
which the adrniiing tourist carries away from the 
bazaars are made there ; many come from Vienna, 
and nob a few from Manchester. 

In Sbambol are nearly all the monuments. In 
the row of some half-dozen mosques, whose con- 
glomeration of domes and semi-domes, like a clus- 
tered jelly-mould, contrasting with the numerous 
tall and exceedingly slender minarets, crown the 
summits of the hills, we see some of the most 
famous and magnificent monuments of Christian 
and Turkish ait. First, next the Seraglio, stands 
Agia Sophia, Saint Sophia, the church dedicated 
by Constantine to * Holy Wisdom,’ and rebuilt 
with added splendour by' Theodosius (415) and by 
Justinian (538-568), and now converted into a 
cathedral mosque. Outside it is not worth a second 
lance ; but within, the airy grace of its stupendous 
ome, and the beauty of its marbles and mosaics, 
despite all the ravages of Moslem and, worse than 
Moslem, tourists’ desecrations, fascinate and amaze 
the vision ( see Byzantine Architecture ). Next, 
but not less beautiful, is the Suleymaniya, the 
mosque which the Great Suleyman and his architect 
Sinan erected in 1550-55 on the model of St Sophia, 
but with Saracenic ornament and a loftier though 
not quite so expansive dome. Some of the mono- 
lithic columns are remarkable for their size and 
beauty, and the general effect is even more im- 
posing than that of St Sophia. Scarcely less stately 
IS the mosque of Ahmed L (1610), in the Hippo- 
drome, distinguished without by its six minarets 
(instead of the usual four), and within by the four 
gigantic columns, 36 yards round, which support 
the dome ; here the official celebrations and fomal 
processions take place at the great festivals. The 
mosque of the conqueror Mohammed II. was unfor- 
tunately altered in the rebuilding of 1768. There 
are some beautiful royal mausoleums, and over 
three hundred other mosques in Constantinople, 
and an even larger number of chapels, but very 
few of them present features of special interest, 
except sometimes in the beauty of their wall-tiles, 
of the Rhodian style, for the manufacture of which 
the suburb of Eyyhb was famous. ^ 

The remains of the Greek churches are more in- 
teresting, and the Fanar, or Greek quarter of Stam- 
bol, recalls the memories of many distinguished 
Fanariote statesmen; but among the^ rmics of 
ancient Constantinople none is more striking than 
the Hippodrome (now called At-Meyd^n, or ‘Horse 
Manbge ’), originally a circus surrounded by marble 
seats, long since removed, but still showing remains 
of antiquity, such as the famous column of the 
Three Serpents which once stood at the Temple of 
Delphi, and supported a gold tripod made out of the 
spoils taken by the Greeks at the battle of Platsea, 
but was removed to his new capital by Constantine. 
132 


The serpents’ heads are broken off ; one was said to 
have been struck off by the scimitar of Mohammed 
the Conqueror, and one is still preserved in the 
museum of antiquities- In the Hippodrome also 
stands an obelisk bi ought from On (Heliopolis) in 
Egypt, and re-eiected by Proclus the Pisetor in the 
reign of Theodosius ; hard by are the Burnt Column, 
the column of Theodosius, and the Seraskier’s 
Tower, whence watchmen survey the city and give 
warning of conflagrations. Among the remains of 
Mohammedan splendour the Old Seraglio (Eski 
Serai) is the most important, though it has not 
been a royal residence since the days of Malimfid 
II. Its first gate, Bah-i-Humayfin or ‘Sublime 
Porte,’ has given its name to the Turkish govern- 
ment in its foreign relations. Within its three 
spacious courts, full of beautiful trees and pic- 
turesque in their gray decay, are various stables and 
former offices of the court, the old council chanibei, 
the armoury (once the Cliuich of St Irene), the 
museum, mint, and the celebrated treasury, wheie 
uncut jewels, gold -embroidered vestments, and 
gorgeously mounted arms are pieserved in fabulous 
value. The museum contains the famous Sidon 
sarcophagi and the products of many excava- 
tions, and a school of art is now attached. In 
the neglected gaidens overlooking Seraglio Point 
aie vaiious kiosks, one of which, called that of 
Baghdad or Miir^d IV. , is lined with exquisite tiles, 
another contains the library of the sultans, and a 
thiid is the ominous Kafes or ‘ cage’ where the un- 
happy princes who menaced the peace of sultans 
were immured for life. Thei e are in Constan tinople* 
hundieds of medresis oi mosque colleges, and 
meMehs or elementary schools; a university (le- 
organised since 1918) was founded in 1900, with 
faculties of arts, theology, law, medicine, and 
science. 

Christian Constantinople comprises Galata, Pera, 
and Top-h^na. Galata is pre- eminently the mer- 
chant quarter, the seat pf customs, and the steam 
companies’ agencies; it was granted to a colony 
of Genoese merchants in 1265, and oiiginally was 
enclosed by walls of 4 miles circuit, now destroyed. 
Traces of Genoese architecture may still be found 
in the narrow, dirty streets, and in the Tower of 
Galata, once the citadel, which serves the same 
purpose as the Seraskier’s Tower on the opposite 
.side in giving alarms of fires. Galata has been 
considerably improved ; stone and briek houses 
have superseded the dangerous wooden construc- 
tions of the past; a good thoroughfare with a 
tramway extends to Beshiktash ; a fine quay has 
been built on the shore of the Golden Horn, cone- 
spending to a similar quay on the Stambol side 
( opened in 1900 ) ; and a tunnelled railway drags 
passengers up the steep ascent to Pera. Pera is 
the fashionable quarter ; here are all the embassies 
and legations and consulates, and here every one 
of position has his town-house. Two- thirds of this 
quarter were burned down in 1870. The result was 
a considerable improvement in the architecture and 
ventilatioii of Pera. The steep and badly paved 
Grande Rue, which traverses the whole quarter, 
and is continued along the shore of the Bosporus 
for many miles, is, however, still in parts little 
better than a lane ; but it is lined with fair if ex- 
pensive shops, and boasts an opera-house, and many 
caf6s and restaurants, besides most of the principal 
hotels, and nearly the worst morals in Europe. 
In Pera is the English Memorial Church, erected 
in honour of those who fell in the Crimean war. 
Turks preponderate at Top-h^na, so named from its 
cannon-foundry. Close by is the magnificent palace 
of Dolmabagch^, on the brink of the Bosporus. 

Among the other suburbs may he mentioned 
Kdsim Pasha, extending beyond Galata, alon^ 
the north shore of the Golden Horn, the seat or 
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the admiralty; continued by Haskoi, inhabited 
by a tJewi&h and Armenian colony ; and at the 
head of the Golden Horn the picturesque village 
of Eyyhb, a green medley of gaidens and grave- 
yards surrounding the celebrated mosque where 
every sultan had formerly to be girt with the sword 
of Osman before he ascended the throne. No Chris- 
tian is allowed to approach the holy place. Along 
the European shore of the Bosporus are many 
summer-resorts, Therapia, the chief summer resi- 
dence of the ambassadors, and Biyukdere being 
the most important. Tli e Asiatic shore is also lined 
with settlements, fiom Scutari ( where is the chief 
Turkish buiial-place, as well as the great Crimean 
cemetery, and admirable hospitals and schools) 
to Kandili, with its large European population, 
chiefly of the trading classes, and Beikos (see 
Bosporus). Numerous palaces of past sultans 
and ministers line both shores, Dolmabagche on 
the European and Beglerbeg on the Asiatic being 
the largest; but the sultan latterly resided in a 
new palace called Yildiz Kiosk, at the top of the 
hill of Besliikt^sh, beyond Pera. Famous among 
pleasure-resorts are the Sweet Wateis of Europe, 
at the head of the Golden Hoin; Kiahat-h^ina, 
near the Castle of Asia ; the forest of Belgrade ; 
and the Princes* Islands in the Sea of Marmora, 
not far from Kadikoi, the ancient Chalcedon. 
The population of Constantinople is variously esti- 
mated, there being no satisfactory official figures. 
It amounts probably to 1,125,000, including 500,000 
Turks, 200,000 Greeks, 180,000 Armenians, 65,000 
Jews, and 70,000 Europeans, the city being essen- 
tially cosmopolitan. Its industries are of no great 
importance. There are glass, soap, tobacco, and 
cotton works, and works for the preparation of 
skins and other by-products of the slau^t^r-house, 
while small craftsmen work in leather ( boots and 
saddlery ), silk, brass, and copper. The naval and 
military arsenals and the railway repairing-shops 
are of considerable extent. Once the meeting-point 
of the trade routes of the world, Constantinople 
cannot now be counted a great commercial centre. 
Its trade is chiefly in the hands of Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Jews. Grain from the interior is the 
principal export, but opium, mohair, tobacco, 
-carpets, hides, silk, and oil are also important. 
The police administration of the city is divided 
into circles and wards, all under a prefect, sub- 
ject to the Minister of the Intel ior. The first 
through train from Paris reached Constantinople 
in 1889 ; there are also railways to Salonika, Bour- 
gas, and Angora. Within the city electric tram- 
Avays are in operation. 

See Byzantine Empire and Turkey, and Yan Millin- 
gen, Byzantine Conatanttnople (1899); Sir E. Pears, 
J^all of Constantinople (1885), Destr action of the Greek 
Mnpire (1903), and Forty Tears in Constantinople (1915) ; 
E. A. Grosvenor, Constantinople (1895); W. BL Hutton, 
Constantinople ( 1900, new ed. 1925 ) ; Lethaby and Swain- 
son, Saint Sophia ( 1894) ; E. J, W. G-ibb in S. Lane-Poole’s 
Tv/rkey (new ed. 1922 ) ; Gwatkin, Constantine and his City 
(1911, Cambridge Medieval History, vol. i. ) ; Dwight, Con- 
stanUnoplSf Old aruiNew (1915) ; Schrader, KonstanUnopel 
{ Tubingen, 1917 ) ; G. Young, Constantinople (1926) ; and 
the worka of Mordtmann, Paspates, SaLsenberg, and La- 
barte^ For the Councils of Constantmople, see CoUNOm. 

ConstantiuSf called Chlorus, nephew of the 
emperor Claudius II., became Caesar in 292 A.D., 
received Britain, Gaiil, and Spain as his govern- 
ment, and after re-establishing Roman power in 
Brit^ aud defeating the Alemanni, became one 
pf the two Augustuses in 306, but died at York 
306- Oonstantine the Great was his son. — 
(2) CoKSTAlirTtUS, third son of Constantine, was 
Komy ehiperor, 337-361 a.d. He fought with 
the Persiatis; and after the death in 350 of his 
brother Oonstans (who in 340 had defeated their 


elder brother Constantine), became sole emperor 
till his death in 361. 

Constantza, formerly Kustendji, a seaport 
in the Dobrudja, Rumania, stands on the Black 
Sea, at the end of Trajan’s Avail and of the railway 
to Tchernavoda, on the Danube. The harbour lias 
been improved, and it is groAving in commeicial 
importance, especially for petroleum. Pop. 27,600. 
Tomi, the place of Ovid’s banishment, was near. 

Constellation (Lat. cow, ‘together,’ andstella, 

‘ a star ’ ), a group of stars. The stars Avhich stud the 
firmament have, from a time earlier than authentic 
records can trace, been formed into artificial groups, 
which have received names borrowed fi*om fancy 
or fable, mainly from Greek mythology. These 
groups are called conslellations. Though quite 
devoid of anything like systematic arrangement, 
this traditional grouping is found a sufficiently 
convenient classification, and still remains the 
basis of nomenclature for the stars among astro- 
nomers. They are divided into northern, southern, 
and zodiacal constellations. In old authors, ‘ con- 
stellation ’ is used to signify the relative positions 
of the planets (see Aspects) at a given moment. 
See Star, Orion, Ursa Major, Zodiac. 

€onstipatioil9 or irregular and insufficient 
action of the bowels, is one of the most common 
of ailments; there are few persons in fact Avho 
have not at some time or other suffered from it. 
It may be due either to deficient secretion of fluids 
in the digestive organs, or to imperfect muscular 
action of the bowels (see Digestion), or most 
often to both these causes combined. The reten- 
tion Avithin the organism of matters which should 
be regularly evacuated as they are formed, and 
their consequent absorption into the blood and 
tissues of the body, often leads to a whole train of 
unpleasant symptoms : headache, or pain in other 
regions, irritability, lassitude, and debility, and 
many other discomforts may he due to this cause. 
In severe cases of constipation, partial obstruction 
of the boAvels may be the cause, and may become 
complete; and often the bowel becomes so dis- 
tenaed and its muscular power so enfeebled that 
the restoration of a healthy condition is impossible. 

Constipation is esiDecially apt to occur in those 
who lead sedentary lives, or whose diet consists 
too exclusively of animal food and starchy sub- 
stances. It may often be avoided by judicious 
regulation of habits and diet; and the hygienic 
treatment is of far more importance than the 
medicinal. 

In perfect health, the lower hoAA’^el should be 
evacuated every day, or at the furthest eve^ 
second day. This process, like many others in 
the body, tends to recur at the same period every 
day, and every one should do all he can to acquire 
a habit of regularity in this respect. Moderate 
regular exercise, especially in the open air, is 
often of great importance ; where the liver is at 
fault, ridmg is specially useful. A daily cold 
bath, or in the case of those with whom this does 
not agree, brisk rubbing Avith a rough towel, may 
be helpful. A favourite remedy with sorne is the 
use oi a cloth Avrung out of cold or tepid water 
and applied to the abdomen; this, as used at 
hydropathic establishments, is called an ‘abdomi- 
nal compress,’ and is worn under a bandage of 
macintosn cloth, to keep the moisture from escap- 
ing, during the earlier part of the day. 

Attention to diet is of prime importance. In 
Britain very many persons live almost entirely 
on animal food, white bread, and potatoes, a diet 
extremely apt to lead, to constipation. There are 
many easily obtainable foods the habitual use of 
which would in many cases correct this tendency. 
Oatmeal, especially in the form of porridge, brown 
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or ‘ whole-meal ' bread, or gingerbread ; almost all 
vegetables (except potatoes), either cooked or un- 
cooked; olive-oil, which may be used in salads; 
treacle, eaten with bread or made into puddings ; 
fruit of all kinds, particularly prunes and figs, 
which can be obtained all the year round — all tend 
to increase the activity of the bowels. If such 
forms of food were more generally used, the rest 
of the community would gain even moie than the 
many vendors of ‘liver pills,’ and other quack 
medicines would lose. 

The amount of fluid taken in the day is also 
of importance. Many persons, especially those in 
whom much fluid taken with meals interferes with 
comfortable digestion, do not imbibe enough for 
the needs of the body. In such cases a stated 
amount of fluid should be taken at other times. A 
tumbler of water, either cold or hot, slowly sipped 
during the process of dressing in the morning, is 
sometimes efficient in relieving constipation. 

Lastly, the use of medicinal remedies must be 
shortly considered. Compared with the measures 
already noticed, they must be regarded as an 
-evil, though often a necessary one. Constipation 
may be seriously aggravated by their injudicious 
employment. Often a large dose of some purgative 
is taken and produces very free action of the bowels 
with temporary relief; but increased constipation 
is almost sure to follow. The condition to be 
remedied is a chronic and habitual one, and must 
be combated by patient and pei severing treatment. 
The medicine smected should be taken every day, 
but the dose must be the very smallest which will 
produce the desired effect. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the drugs which 
may be used, or to define the conditions in which 
each is most likely to be beneficial. A few of those 
in most general use only must be enumerated. 
Natural mineral waters and natural salts are in 
mnch repute at present : a dose should be taken on 
lising in the morning. Epsom or Glauber’s salt, 
if dissolved in plenty of water, is much cheaper 
and almost as satisfactory. Effeiwescing salines 
( seidlitz powder, magnesia, and many much-adver- 
tised patent medicines) are more pleasant to take, 
a,nd have a similar action. Many persons take one 
of these habitually over many years without any 
ill effect. Compound colocynth pills, or colocyntli 
and hyoscyamus pills ; compound liquorice powder 
< containing senna and sulphur, one of the best pre- 
parations ) ; Gregory’s powder ( containing rhubarb 
^nd magnesia) ; podophyllin, euonymin, and other 
drugs from America, are all useful aperients, and 
ehould be taken at bedtime. Nux vomica is a 
useful addition to other aperients, as it acts specially 
upon the muscles of the intestines, increasing their 
activity. A word of caution is necessary regarding 
mercurial preparations, which are most valuable in 
certain cases, but most dangerous if used habitually. 
The indiscriminate use of calomel and gray powder 
in the nursery, where they are very popular owing 
to their tastelessness, cannot too strongly be con- 
♦demned. The most generally useful of all aperients 
a.t present in use is Cascara Sagrada, the bark of a 
North American species of buckthorn {Bhamnus 
BwrsMana). The liquid extract is the preparation 
in most general use, of which from 15 to 60 drops 
taken daily, either in one dose at bedtime or still 
better in several doses after meals, is generally 
•sufficient. It increases the secretions, but especially 
the muscular power of the intestine ; and in very 
many cases can be given up altogether after being 
used for a few we^ (see also Apeeients). In 
•some cases Clysters (q.v.) are the most satisfactory 
means of procuring an evacuation. 

C(msti;pati(m in th& lower animals often depends, 
as in man, on imperfect secretion from, or motion 
of, the int€»stinal walls. But it also occurs as a 


symptom in many diseases, as rinderpest, red* water, 
milk fever, paralysis, &c. In the hoise it is usually 
accompanied by Colic^ (<!•''’'*)» and when long con- 
tinued leads to Enteritis ( q.v. ). The treatment will 
depend largely on the cause, but amongst appro- 
pi iate remedies are soap-and-water clysters given 
every two houis; smait friction and cloths WTung 
out of hot water applied to the abdomen, with aloes 
and calomel in suitable doses given in gruel, and 
repeated in^ sixteen hours, if necessary. Give, be- 
sides, walking exercise ; restiict the amount of 
dry solid food, but allow plenty of thin giuel or 
other fluids, wliich may be rendered more laxative 
by admixtuie with tieacle or a little salt. Similar 
treatment is called for in dogs, cats, and pigs. 

In cattle and sheep, digestion principally takes 
place in the large and quadiisected stomach; the 
bowels, accordingly, are little liable to deiangement ; 
and constipation, when occurring in these animals, 
generally depends upon impaction of dry haid food 
between the leaves of the third stomach, fardel-bfig, 
or moniplies. The complaint is hence called fardel- 
hound. It results fiom the eating of tough and 
indigestible food, such as ripe vetches, rye-giass, or 
clover ; it prevails in dry seasons, and on pastures 
where the herbage is coarse and the water scaice. 
It occuis amongst cattle eating freely of hedge- 
cuttings or shoots of oak-trees; hence its synonym 
tvood-evil. From the drying-up of the natural 
secretions, it accompanies most febrile and in- 
flammatoiy diseases. The milder cases constitute 
the ordinal y form of indigestion in ruminants, are 
accompanied by what the cow-man terms loss of cud, 
and usually yield to a dose of salts given with an 
ounce or two of ginger. In more protiacted cases 
rumination is suspended, appetite gone, and fever 
is present. There is a grunt noticeable, especially 
when the animal is moved, different from that 
accompanying chest complaints, by its occurrence 
at the commencement of easpiiation. By pressing 
the closed fist upwards and forwaids beneath the 
short ribs on the right side, the round, hard, dis- 
tended stomach may be felt. This state of matters 
may continue for ten days or a fortnight, wdien 
the animal, if unrelieved, becomes nauseated, and 
sinks. Stupor sometimes precedes death, whilst in 
some seasons and localities most of the bad cases 
are accompanied by excitement and frenzy, but 
this is fiequently due to lead poisoning. 

Give purgatives in large doses, combining seveial 
together, and administering them with stimulants 
in plenty of fluid. For a medium-sized ox or cow, use 
f lb. each of common and Epsom salts, ten croton 
beans, and a drachm of calomel, with three ounces 
of turpentine ; and administer this in half a gallon 
of water. If no effect is produced in twenty houis, 
repeat the dose. Withhold all solid food ; encourage 
the animal to drink gruel, sloppy mashes, treame 
and water; and give exercise, clysters, and occa- 
sional fomentations to the belly. 

Constitution 9 in Politics, signifies a system 
of law established by the sovereign po\ver of a 
state for its own guidance. Its main objects are 
to fix the limits and define the relations of the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive powers 
of the state, both amongst themselves and with 
reference to the citizens of the state, regarded as 
a governed body. In continental countries, since 
the formation of the federal government of the 
United States of America, or, at all events, since 
the first French Revolution, the idea of a constitu- 
tion has been generally that of a body of written 
public law, promulgate at once by the sovereign 
power. In Great jSritain it is the virhole body of 
the public law, consuetudinary as well as statutory, 
which has grown up during the course of ages, and 
is continually being modified by the action of the 
general will as interpreted and expressed by the 
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parliamentary representatives of the nation. A 
constitutional monarchy is one in which the 
sovereign is restricted in his powers by chambers 
of the representatives of the people ; the * granting 
of a constitution’ accordin^y means the trans- 
forming of a monarchy more or less nearly absolute 
into a constitutional state. The constitutions of 
the various countries will be found under France, 
Germany, &c., as also at Parliament, Congress, 
Government, &c. 

€oiistitutioiiS9 Apostolic. See Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

Consubstantiation, as opposed to Transub- 
stantiation (q..v.), is the Lutheran doctrine that 
in the eucharist the body and blood of Christ 
aie, in a way not to be explained, in, with, and 
under the unchanged bread and wine. See Lord’s 
Supper. 

Consuetudinary or Customary Law is an 
unwritten law established by usage and derived by 
immemorial custom from remote antiquity. When 
universal, it is called common law; when par- 
ticular, it is called custom in a narrower sense, as 
the custom of a trade or of a district. See Custom, 
Common Law. 

Consul^ the title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrates in the Roman republic. The idea of 
two supreme magistrates or joint-presidents of the 
state seems to have been interwoven with the 
earliest conceptions of political organisation in 
Koine. After the expulsion of Tarquin, Lucius 
Junius Bmtus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus 
were chosen joint heads of the state ; but the title 
of coiuales appears first to have been introduced 
about 300 B.C. At first, the consuls seem to have 
differed from the kings in little else than their 
limited tenure of office, and the power which their 
fellow-citizens retained of calling them to account 
at its termination. They never assumed the golden 
crown, but their dress in almost every other respect 
was regal. They made peace and negotiated foreign 
alliances, had the supreme command of the army, 
and appointed the public treasurers. They like- 
wise exercised the judicial functions of royalty. 
Dates were always determined by naming the con- 
suls of the year. The symbol of their authority 
was the bundle of rods {fasces), with the axe in 
the centre, which was carried before them by 
twelve lictors. For a considerable period the con- 
suls were chosen exclusively from the populus or 
atricians, as opposed to the jplehs. At length, 
owever, two plebeian officers called trihiini plebis 
were appointed as a sort of democratic rivals to the 
aristocratic consuls. The result of this rivalry was 
that the consulship was opened to plebeians, the 
famous Lex Lidma, (367 B.O.) ordaining that one 
of the consuls should belong to that order. This 
law was more stringently re-enacted in 342, and 
from that time it was customary for one of the con- 
suls to be a plebeian. This same law prohibited any 
individual from holding the same office within ten 
years, but the enactment was often su^ended. 
The appointment of Censores (443) and of Frcstores 
(367) relieved the consuls of many of their judicial 
functions. In the’ government of the provinces, the 
aid of the former consuls was called in, the consul 
thus appointed having the title of pro-consul. In 
sudden and critical emergencies, the consuls were 
either superseded by a Dictator (q.v.), or absolute 
power for the occasion was conferred on them by 
the decree of the senate, which ran in the famous 
formula! Yideant oonsules ne quid respvhlica detri- 
mmU Let the consuls look to it that 

the state take no harm.’ The consuls were in- 
au^rated by a ^eat procession to the Capitol 
and a sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolinus. The shadow 
of the consulate survived the downfall of liberty ; 


but the election of the consuls was taken from 
the people and conferred on the senate. Then 
their number was increased ; they weie divided 
into classes ; till at last the office became a mere 
honorary appointment conferred by the emperor. 

The title of consul was revived in the French 
republic after the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
and lasted till the coronation of Napoleon as 
emperor, 18th May 1804. 

Consul, the name given to those officers whom 
the state maintains in foreign countries for the 
protection of its trade and vindication of the rights 
of its merchants, and to whom the further duty is 
assigned of keeping the home government informed 
of all facts bearing on the commercial interests 
of the country. The practice of appointing such 
officers originated among the trading communities 
of Italy about the middle of the 12th century, and 
gradually extended itself, and in the 16th century 
had been adopted by all the countries of Europe. 
In addition to their commercial duties, others ot a 
more strictly political kind were frequently confided 
to consuls in places in which there was no ambas- 
sador or political agent. In almost all civilised 
countries consuls are divided into consuls- general, 

I consuls, vice-consuls, and consular agents. British 
consuls are appointed by commission from the 
ciown. The consul’s first duty on his arrival is to 
exhibit his commission to the authorities of the 
country to which he is accredited, in order that he 
may obtain their recognition of his appointnient. 
This recognition is communicated to him in a 
document called an exequatur, which is a forrnal 
authorisation, issuing from the country in which 
his duties lie, to do, within the jurisdiction of that 
country, the different acts incidental to consular 
authority. 

There are, speaking generally, two kinds of 
consuls: professional consuls, who devote their 
whole time to the consular office, and are always 
subjects of the appointing state •, and persons vvho* 
discharge consular duties in addition to following 
their ordinaiy callings, and who are often mer- 
chants resident in the district, and not subjects of 
the appointing state. 

The duties of British consuls are of a^ very- 
various character. One of their main duties is 
to give advice and assistance to British subjects 
generally in the difficulties arising from foreign 
surroundings, and, in particular, to protect their 
countrymen in the lawful exercise of trade. In, 
upholding the rightful interests of his countrymen,, 
or in obtaining redress of injuries done them, the 
consul may, if necessary, report the matter to 
the British ambassador or, in a serious case, to- 
the home government. The commanders of British 
warsliips visiting the district are entitled to call on 
the consul for aid in procuring supplies. Consuls 
also have important duties in connecrion with the 
British mercantile marine. They exercise a dis- 
ciplinaiy jurisdiction over merchant sailors, and, 
in case of wrecks, endeavour to recover ships and 
stores. They have also duties with regard to the 
relief and repatriation of distressed British seameni 
and other British subjects. They furnish annually* 
to the Foreign Office commercial reports, which 
frequently contain valuable information as to the 
conditions of trade and industry. In addition,, 
peiiodical reports are made by consuls, quarterly 
or monthly, to tlie Board of Trade, to the Registrar- 
general, and to the Board of Agriculture with 
legard to matters coming within the purview of 
these departments respectively. A consular officer 
has authority to issue passports to British subjects, 
and also to administer oaths, take affidavits, and' 
do any notarial act which any nota^ public cam 
do within the United Kingdom. It is also withiu 
his province to decide, as arbitrator appointed 
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by consent, commercial disputes between Brilibli 
citizens. He keeps a register of all British sub- 
jects within his district, and also registers of birtlis 
and of deaths of British subjects occurring theie. 
Consular officers are authorised, by a warrant 
signed by the Secretary of State, to act as mar- 
riage officers under the Foreign Mariiage Act, 1892, 
and, in that capacity, are entitled to celebrate 
marriages between persons one of whom at least is 
a British subject. The conditions under which such 
marriages may be celebrated are now regulated by 
the Foreign Marriages Order in Council, 1913. 

Consuls, while not entitled to the privileges 
accorded to persons of a diplomatic character, have 
a right to discharge their public duties without 
hintfiance ; and official documents relating to their 
consular duties are inviolable. They do not liave 
immunity from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals of the foreign country, but it is generally 
recognised that they are immune from personal taxa- 
tion. The functions and immunities of the consular 
service of the United States have been consideiably 
•extended by special treaties with other countries. 

In many non -Christian and partially civilised 
states the consuls of the civilised powers dischaige 
functions more ample and more responsible than 
tliose which are discharged by consuls in western 
countries. Within the borders of such states they 
act as judges, generally speaking, in all matters, 
civil and criminal, which concern theii country- 
men. The extra-territorial juiisdiction thus exer- 
cised by the consular courts within the territory of 
a foreign state means, in practical effect, that a 
citizen of a civilised power who enters the territory 
of that state remains under the jurisdiction of 
his home state. The extra-territorial juiisdiction 
•exercised by British consular courts is regulated by 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, and by Orders 
in Council applicable to particular countries and 
teriitories. The system of exempting resident 
foreigners from the jurisdiction of native courts, 
and of maintaining for their protection judicial 
tribunals administering the law of their home 
state, had its origin and took shape in a series 
of agreements, usually termed * capitulations,’ en- 
tered into between the Ottoman empire and the 
several western states. By treaty, concession, and 
custom a similar system of extra-territorial pro- 
tection was established in other oriental states, 
e.g. China, Japan, Persia, and Siam, as well as 
in many parts of Africa. The extra-territorial 
consular jurisdiction in Japan was abolished in 
1899. In 1914 Turkey, on the eve of entering 
into war against the allied powers, declared the 
-abolition of the capitulations. Great Britain 
and the other allied powers protested, and during 
the war the controversy remained in suspense. 
Under the settlement which has followed the war, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and other com- 
munities and teiritories, formerly belonging to the 
Turkish empire, are provisionally recognised as 
independent nations, subject to the administrative 
advice and assistance rendered by a mandatory 
power. Thus in Palestine, under the provisional 
administration of Great Biitain, the old capitula- 
tory regime has not been re-established, and the 
courts, as re-constituted, both civil and criminal, 
now exercise jurisdiction over all persons without 
regard to nationality. Accordingly in Palestine 
•consuls no longer discharge judicial functions. ^ In 
Egypt consular courts had long before the war given 
place to international courts or mixed tribunals ; and 
now the whole judicial system of Egypt is being 
reorganised. As regards communities and terri- 
toiies which still remain within the Turkish empire, 
the treaty of peace with Turkey contains provisions 
-dealing with the relation of foreigners to native 
tribunals and the extent of consular jurisdiction. 


The consular service was reorganised after the 
repoit of Sir William Walrond’s committee in 1903. 
From that time the service was recruited by com- 
petitive examination ; provision was made for pio- 
motion from one grade to another ; and a regular 
scale of pay and allowances was substituted for 
the former system, under which each post had 
a salary peculiar to itself. Since 1918 many 
important changes have been introduced in 
the organisation of the consular as well as of 
the di^oniatic service. The scales of pay in the 
consular service have been assimilated to those 
for the diplomatic service. The examination tests 
imposed on candidates have been made moie 
seiious. Between the consular seivice and the 
diplomatic service a new commercial diplomatic 
service has been formed, to undeitake the work 
of organising and developing our system of com- 
mercial intelligence. Both the commercial diplo- 
matic and the consular service are under an 
additional parliamentary under-secretary, who is 
head of the Overseas Trade Department. 

See British Conmlar Instructions (1807), issued by the 
Foreign Office ; Oppenheim, International Law { 3d ed. 
1920); Jenkyns, British Rule and Junsdtction beyond 
the Seas (1902). For American practice, see Hinckley, 
American Consular Jurisdiction in the Orient (1906). 

Consulate of the Sea9 a celebrated code of 
maritime law, the earliest extant edition of which 
was printed at Barcelona in 1494. The date of its 
original compilation is in doubt, being given by 
some as the 14fch century, but by othei s as early as 
the 11th. The Book of the Consulate is.,the proper 
title of the work. It consists of the settled usages 
in lespect of trade and navigation of the maritime 
communities of the Mediteri anean, and contains 
(1) a code of procedure issued by the kings of 
Aragon for the guidance of the courts of the consuls 
of the sea; (2) a collection of ancient customs of 
the sea; (3) a body of ordinances for the govern- 
ment of cruisers of war. The code, oiiginally in 
Catalan, was translated into Castilian, Italian, and 
French in the 16th centuiy, and into Dutch and 
German in the 17th, and passed largely into the 
maiitime law of Europe and America.^ See Twibs's 
Black Book of the Admiralty (1874) ; in tlie appen- 
dix (vol. iii.) is a translation of ‘The Customs of 
the Sea. ’ See Meeoantile Law. 

ConSUmptioUy in Political Economy, is that 
department of the subject which treats of the use 
of wealth. It is the converse of production, which 
refers to the making or creating of wealth. As 
production is the first stage in economics, con- 
sumption is the last. Consumption is the chief 
end of industry, for everything that is produced 
and exchanged is intended in some way to he con- 
sumed. Consumption may be divided into two 
heads-— reproductive and non-reproductive. Wealth 
consumed in reproduction is simply Capital (q.v,). 
Wealth consumed as capital, while it is the final 
stage in one process of industry, becomes an item in 
a further process of industry. A shopkeepei who, 
having made a thousand pounds in his business, 
afterwaids uses it in farming, proposes thereby 
to apply his money to a new kind of reproductive 
employment. Industry is to a large degree simply 
a continuation of this process. Wealth which is 
produced to-day will to-morrow he consumed in 
fresh production. 

Regarded as non-reproductive, consumption is 
that use of wealth which has no fresh production 
immediately in view, as in the typical case of the 
application of wealth to the satisfaction of human 
needs. The wants of men, as well as the means 
of satisfying them, have varied ^eatly at different 
eriods of history, and do still greatly vary in 
ifferent countries and different states of society* 
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As regards wealth applied to consumption, we may 
recognise three stages: ( 1 ) necessaries ; (2) com- 
forts; (3) luxuries. The commodities which were 
once a luxury are now in civilised countries merely 
a comfoit or even a necessity. In the middle ages 
a linen shirt was a luxury even at royal courts. 
In fact, nothing perhaps so marks the development 
of comfort as the general use of underclothing, 
whether woollen, cotton, or linen. In the economics 
of all ages the question of luxury has claimed great 
attention. The extravagance of the wealthy was 
hoth in ancient and mediaeval times considered so 
dangerous to society that Sumptuary Laws (q.v.) 
were passed to repress it, often without the desired 
eftect. On the other hand, the luxury, extrava- 
gance, and even prodigality of the lich have been 
justified on the ground that such expenditure was 
necessary to provide labour for tlie industrial 
classes; hut economically this notion will not 
stand examination. It should be clearly under- 
stood that consumption should be both rational 
and moral, and that the just and rational needs of 
men have the first claim on society. 

As all wealth is produced in order to be consumed, 
and as there can be no consumption without pro- 
duction, it will be obvious how the great processes 
of production and consumption are correlated to 
each other. If there be insufficient production, con- 
sumption is checked and suffeiing ensues through 
human wants not being satisfied. On the other 
hand, over-production frequently tends to bring 
about commercial crises. When the effective con- 
sumption is unable to absorb the mass of com- 
modities, the market becomes overstocked and the 
industrial process is deranged. 

€oiisnmptiaa« See Tuberculosis. 

Contagious Diseases Acts were passed in 
1865, 1867, and 1868 for about twenty seaport and 
military towns; to a certain extent they also 
applied elsewhere, and similar acts were largely 
adopted in the British colonies. The main features 
of this legislation Were {1) the registration and 
police supervision of prostitutes ; (2) the periodical 
examination of these women, which might be 
compelled; (3) their detention in hospital when 
necessary. The acts were from the first strongly 
opposed as conti*ary to constitutional freedom and 
public morality, a^ giving undesirable safety to 
vicious practices, as dangeious to virtuous women, 
as treating unequally the two sexes, and as en- 
couraging clandestine prostitution. Their opera- 
tion was inquired into by a Koyal Commission 
in 1870, which was generally favourable to their 
retention; and by a Smect Committee in 1882, which 
reported that the acts had diminished venereal 
disease, and had increased the efficiency of the 
army. The army returns, however, left this fact 
in some doubt. They were condemned by a wave 
of strong public feeling in 1883, and have since 
been repealed. This repeal was not carried out in 
India till 1897. The system of police control of 
prostitution was definitely rejected by the Medical 
Congress in London in 1913, in favour of confi- 
dential notification with systematic diagnosis aud 
tieatmenb. The police method leaves the worst 
spreaders at large. See Women’s Rights. 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts* 

This series of acts is designed to prevent the intro- 
duction and spread of contagious diseases among 
animals. The earlier acts were revised and con- 
solidated in the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894; 
and, since the date of this consolidating act, its 
scope hate been extended by subsequent statutes — 
e.g. an of 1896, as to the slaughter of foreign 
animals, pm Act of 1903 dealing with sheep -scab, 
Do^^ Act df 1900, and the Foultiy Act, 1911. 
The adimnist;:ati<Hi of the acts in Great Britain is 


now controlled by the Ministry of Agriculture, which, 
by an act passed in 1919, was substituted for the 
Board of Agriculture. The Ministry has extensive 
poweis to issue orders for carrying out the statu- 
tory purposes. Local authorities ai e also authorised 
to make xegulations on the subject, and to appoint 
inspectois. The acts, the orders issued by the 
Ministry, and the regulations made by local autho- 
rities constitute together an elaborate administia- 
tive code. The animals protected include cattle, 
sheep, goats, and all other ruminating animals; 
swine; and, for certain purposes, horses, asses, 
mules, and dogs. By the Poultry Act, 1911, poultry 
in course of conveyance by land or water are brought 
within the ambit of the acts. The diseases dealt 
with are cattle plague or lindeipest, contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, swine 
fever, sheep -pox, and sheep -scab. In addition, the 
Ministry, in exercise of the powers conferred on it, 
has issued oiders as to glanders or farcy, rabies, 
anthrax, epizootic lymphangitis, and tuberculosis. 
The local authorities responsible aie, in England, 
the borough councils in boroughs with a populatiott 
exceeding 10,000, and elsewhere the county councils ; 
and, in Scotland, the town councils in burghs with 
a population exceeding 7000, and elsewhere the 
county councils. 

Every person having in his possession an infected, 
animal must isolate it and give immediate notice 
to the police, who must immediately infoim the 
Ministry, and, in cases of pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot-and-mouth disease, also inform an inspector of 
the local authority. A ‘ place i.e. the actual spot, 
the field or building — ^where the disease exists 
is provisionally declaied to be infected when an 
inspector signs a declaration of the existence of 
disease at that place. This pi ©visional declaiation 
is subject to confirmation by flie Ministry in the cas© 
of cattle-plague, or by the local authority in th& 
case of pleuio- pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease. Eui ther, the M inistry , acting on the report 
of the local authority or independently, may declare 
any ‘area’ — ^i.e. a district containing the infected 
place — to be an infected area. The M inistry has full 
powers to make legulations as to isolation and dis- 
infection in an infected place or area, or as to the 
movement of animals, carcasses, or persons within, 
or into, or out of, such a place or aiea. In the case 
of certain diseases^ a duty, and in the case of other 
diseases a discretional y power, is conferied on the 
Ministry or a local authority to slaughter affected 
or suspected animals. A record of all animals se 
slaughtered must be kept, and compensation is 
aid to the owners. The Ministry in various orders 
as made regulations as to the mode of ascertain- 
ing the value of animals slaughtered, and as to- 
applications for, and payment of, compensation. 
Where animals are slaughtei*ed by order of the 
Ministry, compensation ite paid out of funds provided 
by parliament; where the slaughter has been 
ordered by a local authority, compensation is paid 
out of the local rate. An owner who is guilty of 
any offence against the acts is liable to forfeit, in 
whole or in part, his claim for compensation. The 
Ministry is empowered to issue, and has issued, orders 
prescribing the ports at which alone foieign animals, 
may be landed, and regulating the inspection, 
slaughter, and removal of animals so imported, and 
the carcasses of such animals. The Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1910, amended by the Expoitation 
of Horses Act, 1914, deals with the shipping of 
horses. The Act of 1903 provides for inspectors- 
having power to enter premises to examine sheep, 
and for the establishment of sheep-dipping tanks- 
by local authorities. The Ministry of Health in 
England and the Scottish Board of Health in 
Scotland have power to issue orders for the inspec- 
tion of dairy cattle, the registration of dairies, and. 
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other matters relating to dairies, cow-sheds, and 
milk-shops. The Milk and Dailies ( Consolidation ) 
Act, 1915, sect. 1, and tlie Milk and Dairies 
(Amendment) Act, 1922, set out the purposes for 
which, and the conditions under which, such orders 
may he issued. These acts also contain pxo visions 
designed to prevent the sale of tuberculous milk. 

Special statutoiy provision as to dogs is made 
in the Dogs Act, 1906, and the regulations issued 
under that act. Persons contravening these regu- 
lations aie guilty of an offence under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts, and the inspectors appointed 
under these acts have power to prosecute offenders 
against the Dogs Act, or orders issued in virtue of 
the powers given in that act. 

Contango* See Stock-exchangu:. 

Contari'llif the name of a noble family in 
Venice, one of the twelve that elected the first 
Doge. Between 1043 and 1674 eight Doges were 
furnished by this family, which also counted amongst 
its members four patriarchs, and a large number 
of generals, statesmen, artists, poets, and scholars 
(see Venice).— Cardinal Gasparo Contarini 
(1483-1542) distinguished himself as Venetian am- 
bassador at the court of Charles V., and was papal 
legate at the Diet of Ratisbon (1541), where he 
displayed great moderation, seeking by concessions 
to Bring about the reunion of the Protestants with 
the church. — Simone (1563-1633) was Venetian 
ambassador at several Italian courts, in Spain, in 
Constantinople, &c. , and was a Latin poet.— Ludo- 
vico ( 1629-53) was ambassador in Paris. 

€ont^9 Nicolas Jacques, French painter, 
chemist, and inventor, was born at Annon-sur- 
Orne, near Sees, 4th August 1755. Displaying 
precocious artistic ability, he early acquired a fair 
competency, mainly through his work as a portrait- 
painter. turning thenceforth to scientific pursuits, 
he discovered a substitute for plumbago — war with 
England had cut off the supply— and in 1795 took 
out a patent for a form of lead- pencil which still 
bears his name. His experiments in military bal- 
looning led to his appointment in 1796 to the 
command of all the aerostatic establishments of 
Prance. As head of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, he was a pioneer in technical education. 
In 1798 he devised a barometer similar to the later 
one of Vidi. During Napoleon’s Egyptian expedi- 
tion his services were of tlie utmost value, not only 
as chief of the aerostatic corps, but in making good 
grievous losses in materiel ; in a country almost 
uncivilised he contrived machinery of every kind, 
and so provided the army with bread, cloth, arms, 
munitions, engineering tools, operating instruments, 
&c. One of the first members of tlie Legion of 
Honour, he died at Paris, 6th December 1805. 

Contemporaneity# in Geology, has a some- 
what more extended signification than the word 
bears in ordinary language. When a geologist 
speaks of the Silurian systems of America and 
Europe having been accumulated contemporane- 
ously, he does not infer that they were precisely 
syncnronous, but merely implies that each occupies 
ttie same relative position in the succession of 
systems. Each was preceded by a Cambrian and 
succeeded by a Devonian system; but for aught 
he can tell, the Silurian period may have com- 
menced eailier or endured longer in one area than 
the other. Huxley suggested the term homotaxis 
‘ similarity of order as a substitute for contem- 
poraneity. According to this view we should apply 
'the term homotaadal instead of contemfj^oramo^ to 
widely separated systems which contam the same 
assemblages of fossils— all that the proposed term 
indicates being this, that the order of organic suc- 
cession was the same in both regions. All the 
evidence, however, goes to show that in the earlier 


ages of the world the climate of the eaith was 
not differentiated into zones as it is now, so that 
faunas and floras were enabled to extend themselves 
readily in every direction. Hence, although it is 
impossible to say that any paiticulai bed of paljeo- 
zoic or mesozoic limestone in Europe is of precisely 
the same age as a similar limestone in America, 
yet it seems in the highest degree piobable that 
the great system to wliich both these limestones 
happen to belong was accumulated during one and 
the same long- continued period. Geologists seem 
to be justified, therefore, in describing the successive 
systems of the Old and New Worlds as actually 
contemporaneous. 

Contempt of Court# a disregard of the 
rules or an offence against the dignity of a couit 
which has power to punish for such offence. 
Contempts, according to the law of England, 
may be classed as ( 1 ) disobedience to the King’s 
writ; (2) contempts in the face of the court, 
as when a^ witness refuses to be sworn or pre- 
varicates in his evidence, or where jurymen, 
lefuse to give a verdict; (3) contemptuous words 
or writings concerning a court; (4) lef using to 
comply with the rules and awaids of a court; 
(5) abuse of the process of a couit; and (6) for- 
gery of wilts, or any deceit tending to impose on 
a court. Any act which insults or resists the 
power of a court or the persons of the presiding 
judges, or which plainly tends to create a disregard 
of judicial authority, may be a contempt, as un- 
seemly behaviour, applauding, talking boisterously 
and ODstrepeiously while the business of a couit 
is proceeding, intimidating a suitor to discontinue 
Ms action, kidnapping or coiiupting witnesses or 
juiois, obstructing officers of court and the like. 
Contempt is occasionally punished by fine (e.g. 
of £500 during the Parnell Commission), hut 
oftener by commitment to prison for an indefinite 
period. Similar powers are exercised by judges, 
m Scotland, where contempts may he punished 
arbitral ily by censure, fine, or imprisonment, 
either by the oouri of its own instance or under a 
summary complaint by the public prosecutor. In 
the United States also the courts have power to 
fine and impiison all such contempt of their 
autlioi-ity, every couit being the exclusive judge 
of its own contempt, and having power to preserve 
its own dignity. Motions and affidavits for attach- 
ments in civil suits are on the civil side of the 
court, but as soon as the attachment issues the 
proceedings are on the criminal side. For Con- 
tempt of Parliament, see Parliament. 

Conti# House of, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Condd (q.v.). Its founder and 
first prince was Armand de Bourbon Conti, brother 
of the great Cond6. He was born at Paris in 1629, 
and took his title from the little town of Conti, 
near Amiens. Though feeble and deformed, and 
set aside for the church, he took with ardour to 
the career of arms, but after 1667 retired from 
the world, and died at P^zenas in 1666. — Louis 
Ajrmand, eldest son of the preceding, was horn 
in 1661. After a short hut promising caieer in 
arms, he died childless in 1685.— FRANqois Louis, 
Prince de la Roche-sur-You et de Conti, brother 
of the preceding, and the most remarkable of the 
family, was born at Paris in 1664. Educated under 
the eyes of the gi*eat Cond4, he eaily conceived a 
passion for war, and already in his first campaign 
m Hungary covered himself with glory. Falling 
into disgrace with the court, he was banished to 
Chantilly, but pardoned by the intercession of 
Cbnde before his death. Subsequently Conti 
served under the Due de Luxembourg, who was 
warmly attached to him, and took a brilliant part 
in the victories of Steinkirk and Neerwinden. In 
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1697 he narrowly escaped being made king of 
Poland. On his return to France he was still 
•coldly received by Louis, who, however, was at 
last forced by disaster to employ him. He received 
the command of the army of Flanders in 1709, but 
died on the 22d February of the same year. Saint- 
Simon, in his Mimoires, thus speaks of him : ‘ He 
was the delight of armies, the divinity of the people, 
the hero of officers, the darling of parliament, and 
the admiration of the most learned savants.’ — The 
last member of the House of Conti was Louis 
Francois Joseph, who was born 1734, and died 
at Barcelona, 1807. 

Contiguitys Law of. See Association of 
Ideas. 

Continent. This name, originally applied to 
a gieat division of the earth’s surface bolding 
together, or continuous, has latterly come to have 
a more precise scientific meaning. Six continents 
are recognised by geographers — Asia and Europe 
( which, strictly speaking, form but one continent, 
the division between the two being arbitrary and 
uncertain); the tliiee great tiiangular peninsulas. 


Africa, North America, South America ; and the 
vast islands, Australia and Antarctica. 

The earth’s surface is divided by the 1000 fathom 
( 6000 feet) line of ocean soundings into two equal 
parts, one a region of depression surrounding the 
south pole and stretching northward in three wide 
branches or ocean-basins, the other a region of 
elevation surrounding the north pole and stretch- 
ing southward in three gi-eat aims ci owned by the 
continents. All the land rising above sea-level 
forms collectively the continental area^ and amounts 
to the earth’s surface. Geological evidence 

shows the extreme probability that the continental 
and abysmal areas nave never changed places, but 
are permanent features of the earth’s surface. 
Continental rocks, granite, gneiss, schist, and their 
derivatives, differ entirely from those of oceanic 
islands. Detached portions of the continents, 
though now far from the mainland, may therefore 
be leadily recognised (see Islands). Wegener’s 
theory of continental drifting has, however, gained 
many adherents. Around all continents the action 
of waves has carved out a ledge or terrace, the 
continental shelf, of variable width, on which the 
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bottom slopes gently from the land to soundings 
of 100 fathoms, and then abruptly plunges to the 
oceanic depression (see Sea). The absolute eleva- 
tion of continents or mountains above mean sea- 
level cannot easily be determined, on account of 
the permanent distortion of the sea surface by the 
attraction of the projecting mass of land. This 
heaping up of the sea has been calculated at 300 
feet foi the vicinity of the Himalayas at the Bay 
of Bengal, and 2000 feet, for the Chilean Andes. 
Sir John Murray calculated the average height of 
continental land above sea-level as 2200 feet, and 
gave as probable estimates the mean heights repre- 
sented in the diagram. But see also the table in 
the article Antarctica. Particulars of each, of 
these continents will be found under their respec- 
tive names. 

The continents occur in north and south pairs, 
united by a naiTOw isthmus or archipelago, or separ- 
ated only by a shallow strait. They are directed 
south -south -eastward, tapering from the north, 
and frequently ending in a series of south-pointing 
peninsulas, which are often partially submerged 
so as to form archipelagoes of small islands on 
the eastern side. Each continent has an axis or 
backbone of high land, usually a plateau contain- 
ing an area of mternal drainage, and serving as a 
watershed for rivers flowing to all sides. This 
high land is situated towar(£ the south, and runs 
east and west on the whole in Eurasia, giving the 
north- flowing livers long slopes, and the south-flow- 
ing streams a short and rapid run. Africa is a 
transition type, the watershed being on the whole 
neaw the east ; Australia, more extreme, has the 
main watershed lying close to the east coast. In 
the two Americas there is a high western mountain- 
ridge or plateau, running from north-west to south- 
east, and^ a lovr range on the eastern coast, leaving 
gimt central low ]^auis watered by large livers* 


The inteiior of a continent has usually a very low 
rainfall (see Desert), and is subject "to great ex- 
tremes of temperature between summer and winter, 
and between day and night ; hence the term con- 
tinental climate. Land and sea breezes and the 
Monsoons (q.v.) of tropical coasts result from this 
circumstance. 

Continental System, the name given to 
Napoleon’s plan for shutting England out from all 
connection with the continent of Eur^e. This sys- 
tem began with Napoleon’s famous ‘ Beilin Deciee* 
of November 21, 1806, which declared the Biiti&h 
Islands in a state of blockade, and prohibited all 
commerce and correspondence with them ; all mer- 
chandise belonging to an Englishman became a 
lawful prize, and all trade in English goods entirely 
prohibited. No ship coming direct from Britain or 
from a British colony was allowed to enter any port, 

Britain was not long in making reprisals. By 
an ‘Order in Council,’ issued January 7, 1807, all 
neutral vessels were prohibited from entering any 
port belonging to France or her allies, or under her 
control. Every neutral vessel violating this order 
was to be confiscated with its cargo. Still more 
oppressive for neutral commerce was a second order 
in council of November 11, 1807, by which all har- 
bours and places of France and her allies in Europe 
and the colonies, as well as of every countiy with 
which England was at war, and from which the 
English flag was excluded, were placed under the 
same restrictions as if strictly blockaded. These 
orders were followed by new French measures. 
By the Milan Decree of December 17, 1807, 
strengthened by a second of January 11, 1808, from 
the Tuileries, any vessel, of whatever nation, that 
had been seai-ched by an English ship, had sub- 
mitted to be sent on a voyage to England, or paid 
any duty to the English government, was to be 
declaied denationalised, and treated as English^ 
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Most of the countries of Europe were coerced by 
N apoleon into j oining^ the continental system. The 
great war of 1812 against Russia was largely owing 
to her refusal to adhere to it any longer. It was 
a violent intermption of human intercourse, which 
•could not last long, and could only serve to 
strengthen the hatred of Europe against French 
tyranny. Accordingly, with the breaking up of 
l^apoleon’s power, the continental system fell to 
the ground. The policy of England in connection 
with the continental system can be justified only 
on the ground that it was necessary to avert a 
supreme national danger. It was not without its 
mischievous results, for the measures adopted in 
regard to neutral commerce led to the American 
war of 1812. 

Contorted Strata are beds which are highly 
folded, jjlicated, and tvnsted — the folds being ex- 
■tremely irregular, and giving rise to rapid changes 
in the direction and angle of inclination. Con- 
torted strata are frequently crumpled and puckered 
— the fossils and pebbles which they may chance 
to contain being compressed, flattened, and dis- 
torted — facts which show that the beds have been 
'Subjected to great crushing and squeezing. 

Contour* When, on a map of any district or 
country, a line is drawn through points on the 
earth’s surface which are all at the same height 
«bbove mean sea-level, the curve so obtained is 
termed a contour-line,. For equidifFerent altitudes 
a series of such lines may be drawn. It is 'obvious 
that they may be ideally laid down bjr projecting 
orthographically on the map the sections of the 
earth’s surface made by a series of horizontal planes 
at equal distances apart; or (what is the same 
thing) were the sea-level to rise 100 feet, then to 
200 teet, and so on, above its normal level, tbe sea- 
margins made at each successive rise would be the 
contour lines of the district for 100 feet, 200 feet, 
-&c. These lines, which are drawn on British Ord- 
nance Survey maps for intervals of usually 50 feet, 
however they may vary in form in different cases, 
have certain common properties which render them 
of assistance to the surveyor, engineer, and geo- 
.grapher. Suppose, for example, the case of a 
hemispherical mil be taken (see fig.), and that the 
contours (which are, in this 
case, concentric circles) are 
drawn for each 100 feet of 
altitude. It will be noticed 
that where the shortest dis- 
tance between two successive 
contours is least, there the hill 
is steepest; for, in ascending 
the hill at that part, a given 
length inwards horizontmly is 
accompanied by the greatest 
vertical ascent. In other words, the steepness of 
slope or gradient at any point in any given diiec- 
tion is inversely as the distance between the con- 
tours at that point in the given direction. The 
line of steepest slope at any point is therefore the 
shortest line which can be drawn to the next con- 
tour which it cuts at right angles. This is the 
course which would be taken by water running 
down the hillside, and hence is termed a stream- 
line. Thus in any given system of contour-lines 
the corresponding system of stream-lines can be ob- 
tained by drawing a system of orthogonal curves. 

^ The method of contours has found many applica- 
tions in science besides the one already detailed. 
Especially in meteorolo^ has it been of service ; 
here isothermals and isobars drawn on a map are 
simply lines drawn through points having the same 
temperature and barometric pressure respectively ; 
the corresponding stream-lines being lines of flow 
of heat or of atmospheric pressure. Similarly, 


lines of equal magnetic dip, variation, and in- 
tensity are examples of applications in teriestrial 
magnetism. 

The method is also applicable to other dimensions 
in space than those we have dealt with. The con- 
toms of a curve are points ; of a surface { exemplified 
above), curves ; while those of a solid are surfaces. 
From the examples given it may be seen that a 
contour is a point, line, or surface at, along, oi on 
which some physical property or characteristic is 
constant. Generally the advantage of the method 
is that by its means the mutual vaiiations of three 
uantities may be represented by lines in two 
imensions. 

Contraband of War is the term applied to 
neutral property on board ship on the high seas, 
or in the territorial waters of a belligerent state, 
which is by nature capable of being used to assist 
iiij and is on its way to assist in, the naval or 
military operations of the enemy. A neutral state 
is under no obligation to prevent its subjects from 
trading in contraband of war. It lies with the 
belligerent state, if it has the requisite naval 
power at its disposal, to prevent neutral vessels 
fiom transporting to the enemy sucli articles or 
commodities as may be of use to the latter foi 
carrying on the war. Under international law 
the belligerent has a right to seize the piohibited 
goods, and, in exercise of this right, a belligerent 
cruiser is entitled to stop and search any neutral 
merchantman she may meet on the high seas or 
within her own or her enemy’s territorial wateis. 
Such visit and search were formerly caiiied out 
at sea, but during the Great War, owing to tlie 
magnitude and variety of the cargo carried hy 
modern vessels, the ease with which contraband 
could be concealed, and the danger from enemy 
submarines, it was the practice, when search at 
sea was impossible, to divert the ship into the 
nearest port of the belligeient and carry out the 
search there. Where the search of the vessel is 
made at sea, and the search discloses grounds of 
suspicion, the belligerent commander may take 
possession of the vessel, secure her papers, and 
send her hy means of a prize crew to the mosj 
accessible port of his own, or an allied, state for 
adjudication by a prize court of his own state. 
Nob only are the contraband goods liable to con- 
demnation, but the vessel carrying contraband 
may be condemned if the contraband, leckoned 
either by value, weight, volume or freight, forms 
more than half the cargo. Property in neutial 
goods or vessels which are seized by a belligerent 
remains in the neutral until judgment of confisca- 
tion has been pionounced by a competent tribunal 
aftei due investigation. The tribunals set up by 
the Admiralty of maritime belligerents for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon the validity of the cap tines 
made by their cruisei-s are called Prize Courts. 

The range of articles included within the category 
of contraband has never been definitely settled A 
distinction was long recognised between ‘ absolute ’ 
contraband, consisting of articles, such as arms and 
ammunition, which are either solely of use in war 
or are particularly adapted for purposes of \var, 
and ‘ conditional ’ contraband, consisting of articles, 
such as food-stuffs and clothing, which are capable 
of being used for the purposes either of war or of 
peace. The Declaration of London ( 1909 ), articles 
22 and 24, set out lists of absolute and of con- 
ditional contraband, and on 4th August 1914, at 
the beginning of the Great War, Great Britain 
issued a proclamation containing lists of absolute 
and concfitional contraband which were identical 
with those in ariicles 22 and 24 of the Declaration 
of London, except that aircraft were transfeired 
from the conditional to the absolute list. The 
circumstances of the war, however, very soon 
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demonstrated the inadequacy of these lists, and 
fresh lists were issued fioin time to time. In the 
final Butish list, which was formulated in a royal 
pioclamation dated 2d July 1917, and which 
amended and consolidated the earlier lists, the 
articles to be treated as absolute coutiaband and 
the ai tides to be treated as conditional contraband 
continued to be set out separately ; but, in actual 
practice, duiing the later peiiod of the war no dis- 
tinction was made between absolute contraband and 
conditional contraband. The grounds upon which 
the Biitish government proceeded were stated in 
an official memorandum, issued by the Foreign 
Office on 13tli April 1916, as follows ; * Tlie cir- 
cumstances of the present war aie so peculiar that 
his Majesty’s government consider that for prac- 
tical pui poses the distinction between the two 
classes of contraband has ceased to have any value. 
So large a proportion of the inhabitants of the 
enemy country are taking part, diiectly or in- 
directly, in the war that no real distinction can 
now be drawn betAveen the armed forces and the 
civilian population. Similarly, the enemy govern- 
ment has taken control, by a series of deciees and 
orders, of piactically all the articles in the list 
of conditional contraband, so that they are now 
available for government use. So long as these 
exceptional conditions continue, our belligerent 
rights with lespect to the two kinds of contraband 
aie the same, and our treatment of them must he 
identical.’ See J. A. Hall, The Law of Na'oal 
Warfare (2d ed. 1921). 

Contra-bass. See Double Bass. 

€ontract 9 the voluntary agreement of two or 
more persons, by which something is to be given 
or done upon one side, for a valuable considera- 
tion, either present or future, upon the other. 
English law:^ers usually adject to this definition 
the qualification that the agreement is enforceable 
by law, an agreement not enforceable by law being 
regarded as void. Every contract requires a con- 
sideration, a quid pro quo, but as a general rule 
any consideration, adequate or inadequate, Avill be 
sufficient. For the making of a contract there 
must be a communication between the parties of 
their intention — ^i.e., in one shape or another, there 
must be offer and acceptance of distinct terms. 
An offer or proposal can be revoked at any time 
before it is accepted; and in strict law, silence 
does not give consent. When silence is taken to 
constitute acceptance, it must be silence under 
such circumstances as to amount to acquiescence. 
An acceptance must be unqualified, otherwise there 
is no contract. As the validity of a contract rests 
upon the consent of parties, persons legally incap- 
able of giving consent cannot be parties to a con- 
tract. Contracts made by a person under the age 
of twenty-one are as a general rule voidable, 
unless they have been made for his benefit, or, as in 
England, for his ‘necessaries.’ And persons in a 
state of absolute drunkenness cannot contract, 
although a lesser degree of intoxication may be 
conmatible with legal consent. Similarly, contracts 
made by a lunatic are voidable when it can be 
shown that his state was known to the other con- 
tracting party. Further, the consent given must 
bq genuine, and a contract will be void if there is 
mistake or error in either of the parties with regard 
to any essential particular. Thus, if A sell to B 
a l^r of brass in the belief that it is a bar of gold, 
and B buy in the same belief, the contract is bad 
by error. Misrepresentation, or innocent misstate- 
ment of fact, and^ fraud, or wilful misstatement of 
fact, will also vitiate a contract, as will force and 
tear or \mdu.e influence exercised to compel the con- 
of ^ther ql the parties. A contract may also 
oe void by impossibility-— eg. when the thing 


agreed to be done is naturally imjpossible, as in the 
case of a pianoforte player who is prevented from 
performing his agreement by dangerous illness ; or 
impossible by construction of law, as when a 
change in the law of the country supervenes upon 
and contradicts a private agreement. Besides 
these, the law refuses to recognise contracts to per- 
form any illegal act, as to burn a house or steal 
a horse ; and such an agreement may be in itself 
a crime, as conspiracy. Contracts against good 
morals, as, e.g., an agreement to pay the price of 
prostitution, are denied legal recognition and 
enforcement, as also are agreements against the 
public policy of the countiy where they are made. 
Examples are agreements in fraud of the revenue, 
as in smuggling transactions ; or contracts in 
restraint of maiTiage, which are held to he against 
public policy as tending to decrease the population. 
Thus a contract not to marry is void. 

Contracts are variously classified. The law of 
Scotland adopts the old division of the civil law 
into Nominate Contracts and Innominate Con- 
tracts. The nominate contracts are loan, commo- 
date, deposit, pledge, sale, permutation, location, 
society or partnership, and mandate. The law of 
England distinguishes between Contracts of Record 
and Contracts under Seal— both of which are 
formal, or dependent for their validity upon their 
form— and simple contracts, which depend for 
their validity upon the presence of consideration. 
Contracts of record are the judgments of a court ; 
recognisances, as contracts made with’the crown in 
its judicial capacity ; and the obsolete acknowledg- 
ments of debt known as Statutes Merchant and 
Staple. Deeds and bonds may be taken as 
examples of contract under seal. Of simple con- 
tracts, some require no specialties of form ; others 
are by law required to "be in writing, as, e.g., a 
bill 01 exchange or an assignment of copynght. 
Contracts are distinguished into express or implied 
accordmgly as they are based upon formal state- 
ments iu words, spoken or written, or upon matter 
of inference and deduction either from tne conduct 
of the parties or fpm the provisions of law. They 
are also distinguishable into executed contracts, 
where the transaction is completed the moment the 
agreement is made, as where an article is paid for 
and delivered over the counter, and executory 
contracts, where some future act is to be done after 
the arrangement is completed, as where an agree- 
ment is made to build a house in six months. A 
contract of benevolence is one made for the benefit 
of only one of the contracting parties. See Breach, 
Damages, Husband and wife, Sale, Warranty. 

The remedy for breach of contract is an action 
for a certain sum due by the defaulter or for dam- 
ages, ascertained by a jury ; but where the remedy 
of damages is inadequate or unsuitable, the courts- 
may enforce a contract by decree for specific per- 
foimaiice of the thing agreed to be done, or by 
injunction forbidding an act agreed not to be done.. 
Contractility* See Muscle. 

Contractions* See Abbreviations, PALiEo- 
graphy. 

Contract Notes9 also called Bought and* 
Sold Notes, or Advice Notes, are notes of a pur- 
chase or sale signed by a broker, and delivered to 
his principals, by which the bargain through him is 
completed. They are used by Ml kinds of brokers, 
and the following is the form of a stockbroker^^ 
contract and note : 

2 Old Bboad STBEsr, London, 20<A Decmftcr 19-^ 

BotroHT by order and on account of A. B., Esq. (subject to- 
tbe rules and regulations of the London Stock Exchange), 


160 Anglo-butch Rubber Shares, at £2 0 0 

Brokeiage I 12 O' 


C. D. & Co , £S21 12 Or 

Members of the Stock Exchange, London. 
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These notes are, in fact, transcripts from books 
in which it is the practice of brokers to enter or 
register their transactions. The bought notes and 
the sold notes are respectively delivered to the 
principal parties ; and as thejr contain the essential 
parts of the bargain, they will snflGice as evidence, 
m the absence of a corresponding entry in the 
broker’s books but if they describe the particulars 
differently or incorrectly, as one species of goods 
for another, or erroneously state the terms, no con- 
tract arises, and a variation of this nature cannot 
be corrected by a reference to the broker’s book. 

Contract notes are compulsoiy when the value of 
the stock or security is £5 or upwards ; they require 
an ad valorem stamp. See Broker, Sale. 

Contrafagotto (Ital.), or Double Bassoon. 
a Bassoon (q.v.) an octave lower than the ordinary 
bassoon. 

Contralto is the deepest or lowest species of 
musical voice in boys, in eunuchs, and best of all 
in women, where its beauty of tone gives it the 
preference. This quality of the human voice 
was too much neglected by the French and 
German composers and singing-masters. Rossini 
and the Italians have, on the other hand, abund- 
antly utilised its capabilities, and it is now one of 
the normal parts in the choral music of all nations. 
.The powers of expression which it possesses are 
quite peculiar, and cannot be supplied by any other 
kind of voice. Its tone-character ( timbre ) is serious, 
spiritual, tender, and romantic. The low contralto | 
in particular has a fullness of tone combined with i 
power in the lower range. The high contralto has 
generally the same range of compass as the mezzo- 
soprano, but differs from it in the position of the 
cantabile and in its character of tone. Contralto 
voices generally consist of two registers, the lowest 
beginning at F or G below middle C, and reaching 
as high as the A or B above it. The higher notes 

K ' the next F or G partake more of the character 
soprano. See voice. 

Contrat Social (‘Social Contract’) is the 
name of a famous work (1762) by J. J. Rousseau, 
and of the theory maintamed in it that govern- 
ment is based on the consent, direct or im^ied, of 
the governed. See Rousseau, Sophists. 

Contravallatioiiy Lines op, form a chain of 
works round a besieged place to resist the sorties 
of the garrison. See Blockade, Circumvalla- 
TiON, and Siege. 

Contraycrva, a medicine once in much repute 
against low fevers, and as a mild stimulant and 
diaphoretic, also as efficacious against snake-bites, 
whence the Spanish name, consists of the root- 
stocks (rhizomes) of different species of Dorstenia, 
a tropical American genus of the natural order 
Moracese, The genus is remarkable for the plane 
receptacle in which the numerous small flowers 
are depressed, the female flowers more deeply so. 
In Jamaica the name is given to a birth- wort 
{Aristoloehia odoratissima) of similar reputation; 
and the other is there distinguished as Spanish 
contrayerva. 

Control Department. See Commissariat. 
Convalescent Hospitals are institutions of 
the greatest importance. Many patients die on 
returning to their own unhealthy homes from our 
ordinary hospitals; the convalescent home or 
hospital supplies a valuable stage in the process 
of cure. Either a series of detached cottages or 
one large and well-appointed house may serve to 
secure pure air and wholesome ti*eatment. Of 
the latter kind, one of the first and best models 
was the magnificent establishment at Vincennes, 
founded in 1857. 

Convallaria. See Lily of the Valley. 


Convection. See Heat. 

Convent. See Monachism. 

Conventicle (Lat. conventiculumy a diminu- 
tive of conventus) originally meant a cabal anciong 
the monks of a monastery. The word was given 
as an appellation of reproach to meetings or the 
English and Scottish Nonconformists in the 17th 
century. Severe statutes were often passed for the- 
suppression of these conventicles, especially the- 
Conventicle Act of 1664, which was repealed by 
the Toleration Act of 1689. 

Convention, in Diplomacy, is a kind of treaty 
(e^ecially military) of a temporary kind. 

In Politics, it is a branch of the royal prerogative 
of Britain that no parliament shall be convened by 
its own authority, or by other authority than 
that of the sovereign. "Where the crown is in 
abeyance, this prerogative cannot of course be 
exercised, and the expedient of Convention Parlia- 
ments has been resorted to, the enactments of 
which shall afterwards be ratified by a parliament 
summoned in accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution. The convention parliament 
which restored Charles II. to the throne met 
five weeks before his return, and was afterwards 
declared to be a good parliament, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of the king’s writs. In like 
manner, at the Revolution of 1688, the Lords and 
Commons, on the summons of the Prince of 
Orange, met in convention, and disposed of the 
crown and kingdom, and this convention was. 
subsequently declared to be really the two Houses, 
of Parliament, notwithstanding the want of writs 
and other defects of form. Under the name of 
Convention there also took place a meeting of 
the Estates of Scotland, called by the Prince of 
Orange on the same occasion. The word conven- 
tion was frequently used in the United Statea 
during the struggles with the British authoii- 
ties which preceded the revolutionaiy war. For 
the French National Convention, see France ; for 
the Geneva Convention of 1864, see Geneva, 
Peace ; for the Bern Convention, see Copyright j 
for the Convention of Royal Burghs, see Borough. 

Conversa'llO, a town of south Italy, 18 miles 
SE. of Bari, with a fine cathedral ; pop. 15,000. 

ConversiOB, a conscious change of heart 
prompting a repentant sinner to a new life, and a. 
part of regeneration. Popularly the name means 
the sensible experience of this, and obviously there- 
will be as much variety in its intensity and im- 
mediateness in individual cases as there was in 
their temperaments and antecedent spiritual con- 
ditions. The man who really knows something of 
the human heart will no more sneer at the grotesque 
expression of his experience from the lips of an 
awakened collier than he will smile at its intensity 
in the pages of a St Augustine or a Bunyan. — 
The word is applied also to a change of religion 
or of creed, as that of John Henry Newman fiouL 
the Anglican to the Roman Catholic Church. By 
those who jdisapprove the change, such a conver- 
siou is called j?en;emow. 

Conversion, in Logic, signifies that one proposi- 
tion is formed from another by interchanging tho' 
subject and predicate. Thus, * No A is B^ has for 
its converse, by simple conversion, * No B is A.^ 
For the rules of conversion, see any handbook of 
formal logic. 

Couveyaiicing. A conveyance may be de- 
fined as the form prescribed by law or custom for 
transferring property from one person to another. 
In the earliest stage of society, before written titles 
and contracts were in use, property was transferred 
by symbolical acts, performed in the presence of 
witnesses. Thus, in Ruth, iv. 7, a person surren- 
dering his rights binds himself by plucking of£ ]ii|s 
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shoe and giving it to his neighbour ; ‘ and this was 
a testimony in Israel. ’ Among the ancient Goths 
and Swedes, the conveyance of land was made in 
the presence of witnesses, who extended the cloak 
of the buyer, while the seller threw into it a clod 
of land. Similar to these symbolic forms are the 
old English and Scottish modes of conveyance by 
solemn delivery of seisin, sasine, or possession. 
Goods have always been transferred with less 
oeremony than land ; but the customs of ancient 
markets provided in certain cases for delivery in 
presence of witnesses, that frauds and disputes 
might be avoided. 

Wiitten forms of conveyance are almost as old 
■as the art of writing. An early example is given 
in Jer. xxxii. 9-12, where the prophet describes his 
purchase of the field of Hanameel, and the book or 
written evidence of the purchase subscribed by the 
parties and their witnesses. The Romans carried 
the ait of conveyancing to high perfection. They 
had public re^sters in which formal documents 
might be recorded ; and the same legal forms were 
used by notaries and lawyers throughout the em- 
pire. The Roman law favoured freedom of aliena- 
tion, and applied the same principles to movable 
and immovable property. When the barbarians 
broke into the empire, they brought their primitive 
customs with them ; and Sir H. Maine has shown 
that barbarian custom and Roman law combined 
to form the feudal system. The great aim of 
feudalism was fixity of tenure; but the church- 
men, who were also the lawyers and conveyancers 
of the period, were led by their own interest, and 
also by their superior education, to favour free 
alienation, both inter vivos and by will. 

In England and in Scotland feudal ideas so far 
prevailed, that for some centuries the owner of land 
was hampered in dealing with it by the incidents of 
his tenure. He was liable for military or other 
•service, and his land was subject to many inci- 
dental claims of a vexatious nature (see Copy- 
hold, Escheat, Feudalism, Fine, Freehold). 
The church lawyers were driven to devise a whole 
aystem of conveyancing, the object of which was 
to enable corporations and private persons to evade 
the strict rules of the common law. Political 
insecurity led to the invention of other forms of 
secret conveyance. In England by the end of the 
17th centunr the art of conveyancing had become a 
complicated mystery, and all dealings with land, 
in the way of commerce or of family settlement, 
were attended with expense and difficulty. Modern 
conveyancing has been rendered more simple and 
reasonable, and, on the whole, less expensive, by a 
series of reforms extending from the acts prepared 
on the advice of the Real Property Commissioners 
in 1832-33 to the Conveyancing Act, 1881, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. " 

In Britain it is not necessary to employ a 
professional person to prepare a conveyance ; but 
the risk run by those who trust to a deed or will 
drawn by an unskilled person is considerable. Con- 
veyancing is part of the ordinary work of solicitors, 
and in Scotland of writers to the Signet. In 
England many members of the bar devote them- 
.selves entirely to conveyancing ; and there is also 
a special class of practitioners known as convey- 
-ancers who are members of the Inns of Court, but 
not called to the bar. Like solicitors, conveyancers 
are required to take out an annual certificate. In 
some of the large cities in the United States, 
companies have been formed to undertake convey- 
ancing, and to guarantee titles to real estate. In 
learmng jmd practising his art, the conveyancer is 
much, assisted by collections of precedents, which 
^ntain the st^^es and forms which have been 
found most safe and useful. By turning over any 
^ the books of precedents now in use, even the 


ordmary reader may obtain some notion of the 
variety and the importance of modern convey- 
ancers’ work. In the United States the laws of 
conveyancing are not uniform ; hut in general the 
essentials of a conveyance of land are that it shall 
he in writing, signed and sealed hy the grantors 
acknowledged before the officer appointed by law’ 
and delivered and recorded in the office appointed! 
In most states conveyancing is done hy members of 
the har, but elsewhere by conveyanceis not prac- 
tising in court. See Deed. 

Convict. See Prisons, Criminal Law, 

Convocations (from Lat. convocare, to <call 
together ’ ) were originally provincial synods of the 
clergy or the ancient ecclesiastical councils of the 
archbishop, but became incorporated into the Eng- 
lish constitution of church and state, and en- 
dued with certain parliamentary privileges. Some 
writers distinguish between councils and convoca- 
tions— the former as being for spiritual purposes, 
and summoned without authority from the crown ; 
the latter as being for civil purposes, and hy com- 
mand of the crown. This distinction, however, has 
no foundation in fact, the truth being that the 
same assemblies discharged ecclesiastical functions, 
such as the enactment of canons, and civil func- 
tions, as the voting of subsidies to the crovui, since 
the clergy were not subject to taxation save that 
levied by themselves in their provincial synods. The 
circumstances attending the famous assembly at 
Northampton in 1282, m the reign of Edward I., 
helped to settle the form which convocations have 
since assumed. In England the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York have each their convocation. 
Previous to the Reformation these were sometimes 
convened into a National Synod ; hut since then, 
matters have usually been concluded in the con- 
vocation of Canterbury, and transmitted to York 
for concurrence. 

A convocation consists of three elements — ( 1 ) the 
archbishop; (2) the suffragan bishops of the^ro- 
vince; (3) the clergy of the second order. Ijiey 
originally met in one assembly, but since the begin- 
niim of the 14th century the clergy in the piovmce 
of Canterbury have retired into a distinct chamber, 
presided over hy a prolocutor, with officers and 
journals of their own. These two bodies are called 
the Upper and Lower Houses. In the Convocation 
of York the same distinction exists, but on the 
occasions of their meeting, the business has been 

f enerally conducted in one assembly. The arch- 
ishop has the sole power of summoning, presiding, 
and proroguing; he has also a veto upon all 
measures. He cannot, however, summon without 
authority from the crown. The Upper House is 
the proper locics synodi, where the bishops have a 
right to sit and vote, and before the Reformation 
the mitred abhoj® had place there also. The Lower 
House consists of the lesser dignitaries, as deans 
and archdeacons, and the proctors sent hy capitular 
bodies and hy the parochial clergy. In Canterbury 
the beneficed clergy send two proctors for each 
^ocese ; in Yoik the clergy send two proctors for 
each archdeaconry, except Sodor and Man, which 
sends one. The Lower House deliberates on matters 

a osed by the archbishop ; it may present petitions 
le Upper House and state grievances, be with it 
in judicature on persons convened, and dissent from 
and so hinder the passing of any synodical act. 
TiU 1534 the provincial synods or convocations 
coxdd enact canons at pleasure, hut in that year 
was enacted the statute 25 Henry VIII., chap. 19, 
making a license from the crown necessary before 
any new canons could be framed or published. 

The passing of subsidies in convocation ceased in 
1665, and the records were destroyed in the fire of 
London in the following year. Meetings of convo- 
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cation fell into abeyance in 1717, being indefinitely 
prorogued as a punishment for the synodical 
condemnation of a book by Bishop Hoadly, who 
was high in favour wdth the government. They 
have been revived (in 1852 for the province of 
Canterbury, in 1856 for York) with considerable 
advantage to the church, but their action has been 
and is greatly restricted. In Ireland the convoca- 
tions ot the four provinces assembled at Dublin, all 
together, and were on the model of those in Eng- 
land. From the Union downwards, the Irish con- 
vocations never assembled. Since the disestablish- 
ment the legislative assembly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is called the General Synod. 
An act of parliament in 1663 regulated the meetings 
of convocation in Scotland; but shortly after the 
Revolution of 1688, the Episcopal Cimrch ceased to 
be the national establishment ; and ever since the 
meetings of the Presbyterian Church, embracing 
clergy and laity, have been called General As- 
semblies. See Assembly ( General ), Council. 

The position of the Church of England as respects 
its convocations was till 1919 exceedingly anomaions, 
but incidental to certain circumstances in the con- 
stitution and polity of the country. As piactically 
interwoven with the state, the church possessed 
little independent action, its articles, liturgy, 
organisation as to benefices, &c. being all affected 
by civil statutes, its discipline falling within the 
scope of the ecclesiastical courts, a class of tribunals 
apait from the ministeiing clergy. The church, 
therefore, in its capacity as an institution to teach 
certain doctrines of religion, was left little to do in 
the way of jurisdiction. It was fuither urged, as 
a reason for restricting the power of convocation, 
that, being purely sacerdotal, it might be apt to 
run into excesses, and put forth claims adverse 
to the prevailing tone of sentiment on religious 
matters. A d esii e for a fuller expression of spiritual 
independence was met by the Enabling Act of 1919, 
by which a National Assembly was set up with 
defined legislative powers, subject to the veto of 
parliament. The National Assembly consists of 
the houses of. bishops and of clergy (the two con- 
vocations ) and a house of laymen ( men and women ) 

elected by the 
lay members of 
the diocesan 
conferences. 
Two voluntary 
houses of lay- 
men (one for 
each province) 
had already, 
since 190 5, 
formed with the 
two convoca- 
tions a Repie- 
sentative 
Church Council. 
The convoca- 
tions of Can- 
terbury and 
York assemble 
annually at the 
opening of par- 
liament. 

Convol'vu- 
lUS (Lat. con- 
volvere, ‘to 
twine together’), 
a genus of 
plants, the type of the order Convolvulaceae. 
This^ order contains about a thousand known 
species, herbaceous and shrubby; generally with 
a twining stem and milky juice, chiefly tropi- 
cal. Many are cultivated as ornamental plants, 
particularly species of Convolvulus and Ipomcea. 


The acrid milky juice is often strongly purga- 
tive; and jalap and scammony are products of 
this order. Some species, however, have large, 
farinaceous roots, capable of being used as food, of 
wliich the Batatas or Sweet Potato (q.v.) is the 
most important. A few. are natives of Britain, and 
are known by the name of Bindweed. A common 
name in the United States is Morning Glory. C. 
arvcnsis is a troublesome weed in some sandy soils 
in England, and Calystegia sepium in licher soils. 
The wood of C. scopamis, a shrubby species, native 
of the Canary Isles, called ‘Rosewood,’ or Lignum 
Ehodii by apothecaries, has so strong a smell of 
roses that the essential oil it yields on distillation is 
employed to adulteiate the attar of roses. 

Convoy (Fr. convoi)iB, the name givbn to one 
or more ships of war appointed to protect a fleet of 
merchant-vessels against the attacks of an enemy 
or of pirates. If a merchant-ship parts company 
with the convoy, or neglects to obey the convoy's 
instructions or signals, all claims of insurance aie 
forfeited. The name is sometimes applied to the 
merchant- vessels so escoited. In the militaiy ser- 
vice a convoy is a train of wagons or canal boats 
laden with provisions, treasure, or Availike stoies, 
and escorted by a detachment of troops. 

Convulsion^ in Medicine, is sometimes used 
of any involuntary contraction of the voluntary 
muscles of the body ; but especially of seizures in 
which the body is thrown into violent spasmodic 
contractions, the sensibility and voluntary motion 
being for a time suspended. In adults convulsions 
almost always indicate the piesence of grave 
disease, either of the brain (particularly Epilepsy, 

, q.v.) or of the kidneys. In childien, especially 
before the age of three years, they are of much more 
common occurrence, and, though serious in them- 
selves, may be due to temporary and comparatively 
trifling causes. The following description applies 
cliiefly to the convulsions of children. A fit of 
convulsions may last from a few minutes to some 
hours, and may readily prove fatal, if not relieved 
within a short period. The first symptom ob- 
served is often a twitching of particular muscles 
or groups of muscles, and a change in the habitual 
expression or colour of the face, with rigiclity of 
the limbs, and turning of the globes of the eyes 
suddenly upwaids. The fingers are sometimes 
clenched in the palm, and the leet turned inwards ; 
sometimes, however, convulsions occur absolutely 
without warnings of this kind, and even in the 
midst of perfect apparent health. Their cause is- 
usually to be found in some source of irritation, 
especially in the digestive organs ; as, for instance, 
disordered dentition, worms in the intestine, in- 
digestible or imsuitable food, &c. Most epidemic 
fevers are also apt to be attended, in cMldren, by 
convulsions in their early stages, and if severe, 
particularly in the case of whooping-cough, during 
their progress as well; and diseases of the brain 
and its membranes at every stage. Convulsions, 
are greatly promoted by bad ventilation and in- 
judicious feeding, with deficient exercise; and a 
great part of the cure consists in discovering and 
removing the causes of the disease. 

When a child is suddenly seized with a tend- 
ency to spasm, such as twitching of the features, or' 
contractions of the fingers and toes, it should be 
placed at once in a very free current of air, with its 
feet towards the fire; the extremities should be 
kept warm, and a cold lotion may be applied to» 
the head, especially if there is much fluking of 
the face ; a little castor-oil may be given unless the* 
bowels are loose; and if there is flatulence, the« 
belly may be rubbed with a warm hand, or with some 
simple stimulating liniment, such as camphorated 
oil. If an actual convulsion occur, the feet, or if. 
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possible the whole body, should at once be put in 
hot water to which a little mustard has been added, 
and cloths wrung out of cold water frequently 
applied to the head. If theie is any suspicion 
that worms or undigested food may be the cause, 
a purgative Clyster (q.v.) should be given; and 
aperient medicine by the mouthy as well, if the 
child be able to swallow. Nothing more should 
be attempted without medical advice. The further 
treatment generally consists in the administration 
of nerve sedatives, especially bromide of sodium 
or potassium and chloral, and in obstinate cases 
chloroform, with careful attention of course to any ' 
cause of iiritation that may be present. 

Convulsions are rare amongst horses and cattle. 
In young dogs, however, they frequently occur 
■from intestinal worms, disordered digestion, or in 
connection with distemper or other debilitating 
diseases : they usually disappear when their specisd 
causes are removed. 

Convulsionaries^ the name given to a fanati- 
cal sect of Jansenists who sprang up in Trance 
about 1730. Their meeting-place was the church- 
yard of St M6dard, in a suburb of Paris, where 
was the tomb of a certain Francis of Paris, who 
died in 1727, and was reckoned very holy by the 
Jansenists on account of his extravagant asceti- 
cism. At this tomb a multitude of people poured 
forth fanatical prayers, preachments, and prophesy- 
ings. Miracles are also alleged to have oeen per- 
iormed, for proof of which we are referred to a 
work written by M. Montgeron, a French senator, 
and entitled La ViriU des Miracles opiris par 
V Intercession de Frangois de Paris (Paiis, 1737). 
After 1731 the fanaticism of the convulsionaiies 
increased to utter madness. ‘They threw them- 
selves into the most violent contortions of body, 
rolled about on the ground, imitated birds, beasts, 
^nd fishes, and at last, when they had completely 
spent thbmselves, went off in a swoon.’ In 1733 
the king issued an order for the imprisonment of 
these fanatics, but it was found impossible to put 
a complete stop to the mischief. They took to 
predicting the downfall of the throne and the 
church, which prophecy the French Bevolution 
appeared to fulfil. They were not much heard of 
in Palis after the middle of the eighteenth centniy, 
but occurred in country - places at various times 
within the nineteenth century. They hi ought Jan- 
senism into so much disrepute, that Voltaire de- 
clared the tomb of Francis to be the grave of 
Jansenism. See Mathieu, Histoire des MvracuL€s et 
des Convulsionnaires (1864). 

Conwajj a river in North Wales, famous for 
the bold romantic scenery along its higher, as well 
as for the richly beautiful scenery along its lower 
•course. It rises in a small mountain-lake round 
which meet the three counties of Merioneth, Den- 
bigh, and Carnarvon ; and it runs 30 miles north- 
ward p^t Llanrwst and Conway to Beaumaris 
Bay. In its last ten miles, a smoothly-flowing if 
winding stream, it is navigable for vessels of 100 
tons. At Conway it is half a mile broad at spring- 
tides, which rise here from 21 to 24 feet. Pearl- 
mussels are found at its mouth. 

Conway* or Aberoonway, an ancient and 
picturesque little seaport town of North Wales, in 
Carnarvonshire, situated on the left bank of the 
river Conway at its estuary, 464 miles NW. of’ 
Chester by rail. The river is crossed b>r a fine 
tubular bridge constructed by Stephenson in 1848, 
•as weE as by a suspension bridge built by Telford 
in 1826 Bexd&e ). The town is triangular in 

form, and is surrounded by a high wall 12 feet thick 
and 1 mile in drcsuiuf erence, pierced by four Moorish- 
looking and crown^ by twenty-one round 

towers, litite souibr^eastern comer are the magni- 


ficent remains of Conway Castle, using proudly 
from a rock above the river. It was first built by 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and rebuilt in 1284 
by Edward L, to check the Welsh. Its walls are 12 
to 15 feet thick, with eight vast towers, four of 
which are each surmounted hy a slender turret. 
The PI as Mawr ( ‘ great mansion ’), a noble timber 
house erected in 1585, profusely covered with 
ornament, is occupied by the Boyal Cambrian 
Academy of Ait. A Cistercian abbey was founded 
here by Llyvvelyn ab Jorwerth, prince of North 
Wales, in which Llyvvelyn the Gieat Avas buried. 
Population, 6500. Conway (a chartered borough 
since 1876) is one of the Carnarvon boioughs. It 
is still visited by vast numbers of tourists, but as 
a place of resort it has been left far behind hy 
Llandudno, 4 miles to the north. 

Conway, Hugh, the pseudonym of Frederick 
John Fargus, who was horn in 1847, the son of a 
Bristol auctioneer. He adopted that pseudonym 
from the school frigate Conway, stationed on the 
Mersey, which he entered when he was thirteen 
for the purpose of training for a seafaring life. 
His father set his face against this, so young 
Fargim entered the auctioneer business, employing 
his leisure in writing clever newspaper verse and 
occasional tales. Some songs of his were accepted 
and published in 1878, a volume of verse in 1879 ; 
hut it was the issue and rapid sale of his melo- 
dramatic story. Called Back, as vol. i. of Arrow- 
smith’s Bristol Libraiy (1884), which made him 
famous. Within five years 350,000 copies of 
this book had been sold. Fargus sold his share 
in the auctioneer’s business in Bristol, and -went 
to London, where he adopted the profession of 
authorship. His Dark Days followed, and just as 
in A Family Affair, and other works which he now 

E roduced in rapid succession, he had begun to show 
igher capabilities as a novelist, he died of malarial 
fever at Monte Carlo, 16th May 1885. 

Conway, Moncure Daniel (1832-1907), free- 
thinking author, born in Stafford county in Virginia, 
entered the Methodist ministry in 1850, but, after a 
course at Cambridge (U.S.), settled as a Unitarian 
preacher at Washington in 1854, and at Cincinnati 
in 1857. He was a strong opponent of slavery, and 
in 1863 came to England to lecture on the war. In 
London lie became head of the South Place Insti- 
tute ( for advanced religious thought ). He pub- 
lished The Rejected Stone (1861), The Golden Hour 
(1862), Republican Superstitions (1872), Idols and 
Ideals (1877), Demonology and Deml-lore (1879), 
Thomas Carlyle (1881), Fine and Balm (1887), 
A Life of Paine (1892), whose works he edited 
(2 vols. 1892), and an Autobiography (1904). 

Conway, Sir William Martin^ born at 
Bochester in 1856, was professor of Art at 
Liverpool (1885-88), and Cambridge (1901-4), 
wrote on the Dutch wood-engravers, Beynolds 
and Gainsborough, Flemish painters, Diner, on 
his o-wn noteworthy exploring and mountaineering 
expeditions, and contiibuted the article on Art 
to this work. He became M.P. for the English 
Universities in 1918. 

Cony. See Hyrax, Babbit. 

Conybeare, William John, joint-author with 
Dean Howson of The Life and Epistles of St Paul 
(1851), was bom 1st August 1815, son of the dean 
of Llandaff, and was educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His post as principal 
of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution (from 1842) 
ill-health compelled him to exchange for the vicar- 
^e of Axrainster. He died at Weybridge in 1867. 
Essays, EcclesioLStical and Social (1856), and a 
novel, were his only other works. 

Cony^za, an unimportant genus of Compositse 
(sub-order Tabulifiorfle). C. sguwrrosa is Itnown 
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as Fleabane and Ploughman’s Spikenard, and has 
a strong peculiar smell, traditionally said to drive 
away fleas and gnats. 

Coocli Behar. See Kuch Bihar. 

Cookf Button, dramatic critic and author, the 
son of a solicitor, was born in London, 30th Janu- 
ary 1829, spent four years in his father’s office, then 
entered a railway omce, which he left to follow the 
full bent of his literary and artistic tastes. He 
studied painting and engraving, wrote a successful 
melodrama, acted as 'dramatic critic for the IPall 
Mall Gazette, 1867-75, and then for the World 
till his death, 11th September 1883. He wrote 
for various newspapers and magazines, including 
Temple Bar and Chamberses Journal, and his eight 
novels, and others, were always interesting and 
well written, but sometimes failed in catching the 
average novel-reader. He wrote the dramatic and 
theatrical lives for the first two volumes of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, was also author 
of A Book of the Play (1876)’ Hours with the 
Players ( 1881 ), and On the Stage ( 1883 ). 

€ook 9 Eliza, a favouiite minor English poetess, 
daughter of a London tradesman, was bom at 
Southwark in 1818. She contributed poetical 
pieces to various magazines from an early age, and 
issued her Melaia and Other Poems in 1838, which, 
along with the issue of volumes in 1864 and 1865, 
estamished her reputation as a meritorious verse 
writer of sound morality, and clear, sensible, and 
simple treatment. She conducted Eliza Cookes 
Journal (1849-54) till ill-health obliged her to 
relinquish it; in 1864 a pension of £100 a year 
was conferred upon her by government. She also 
wrote Jottings from my Journal (1860), and 
Laconics (1865). She died 25th September 1889. 

Cooky James, one of England’s greatest navi- 
gators and maritime explorers, was born at Marton, 
m Cleveland, Yorkshire, where his father was an 
agricultural labourer, on October 28 (according to 
another authority, November), 1728. After a 
meagre education, Cook was apprenticed at the 
age of thirteen to a haberdasher at Staithes, 10 
miles north of Whitby. After a short experience of 
this life, he was bound apprentice to Whitby ship- 
owners, and spent several years in the coasting 
and Baltic trade. In 1755 he entered the roys3 
navy as an able seaman, and in four years rose to 
the rank of master. For about ten years after this 
he was mostly engaged in surveying about the 
St Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland, and 
the results as embodied in his sailing directory 
(1766-78), are of value even at the present day. 
During this period he devoted himself to the 
study of mathematics, and otherwise qualified 
himself for the highest rank in the navy. In 
1768 he was raised to the rank of lieutenant, and 
placed in command of the Endeavour, appointed to 
eonvey the expedition for the observation of the 
transit of Venus in the Pacific. The Endeavour 
sailed on August 25, and arrived at Tahiti in the 
following April, the transit being successfully 
observed on June 3. On the return, New Zealand 
was for the first time circumnavigated, and its 
coasts charted ; the east coast of Australia 
was surveyed and taken possession of in the 
name of Great Britain. The strait which separates 
Australia from New Guinea was sailed through, 
and the distinction of those two islands estab- 
lished beyond doubt. Continuing his voyage by 
Java (Batavia) and the Cape of Good Hope, Cook, 
anchored in the Downs on June 12, 1771. One 
important result of the voyage was to disprove the 
existence of the * great southern Continent,’ which 
had been supposed to extend from the Antarctic as 
far north as 40'* S. Cook was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and given the command of a 


second voyage of discoveiy in the Besolution and 
Adventure, which sailed from Plymouth, July 13, 
1772. This expedition was out for three years. 
The great object was to discover how far the lands 
of the Antarctic stretched northwards. For this 
puipose Cook sailed round the edge of the ice, and 
penetiated as far south as possible, his farthest 
south point being 71® 10', in long. 110® 54' W. 
Duiing the intervals between the Antarctic voy- 
ages, Cook cruised in the Southern Pacific, visiting 
Tahiti, exploiing the New Hebrides, discovering 
New Caledonia, and many of the island groups in 
the Pacific. Plymouth was reached on July 29, 
1775. One imporiant feature of the second voyage 
was that, owing to the piecautions taken by Cook, 
there was only one death among his crews during 
all the three yeais — a maiked contrast to the fear- 
ful losses sustained during other voyages of this 
period. 

Cook, who had been promoted to captain, and 
received an appointment in Greenwich Hospital, 
had scarcely been home for a year before he 
was appointed to the command of another ex- 
pedition, the main object of which was to dis- 
cover a passage round the north coast of Ameiica 
from the Pacific. Cook sailed from Plymouth in 
the Resolution, July 12, 1776, follow'ed by Captain 
Clarke in the Discovery. Leaving the Cape on 
November 30, the expedition visited Tasmania and 
New Zealand, and spent the year 1777 ciuising 
among the Pacific Islands. In the beginning of 
1778 the Sandwich Islands were discoveied, when 
Cook made for the west coast of North America. 
This he followed and surveyed from 45® N. as far as 
Icy Cape on the inside of Behring Strait, where he 
was compelled to turn back, reaching Karakakoa 
Bay in Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, January 17, 
1779. At first the expedition was treated in the 
most friendly way by the natives. For some 
reason their attitude changed, and on February 
14, when Cook landed with a party to recover a 
stolen boat, the natives set upon them with sudden 
fury. Cook being clubbed and stabbed to death at 
the edge of the water. Part of the body was 
recoveied and buried, and in 1874 a monument was 
erected near the spot where he fell. Many varied 
accounts have been given of Cook’s death, and 
many reasons adduced for the changed attitude of 
the Hawaiians; but the probability is that he 
simply fell a victim to a sudden outbreak of 
savage fury. Cook did more than any other navi- 
gator to add to our knowledge of the Pacific and 
the Southern Ocean; his observations have stood 
the test of modem investigations ; in character he 
was honest and just, both to his own men and to 
the natives with whom he came into contact, and 
who almost invariably became greatly attached to 
him. A pension of £290 was granted to his wddow 
(whom he married in 1762), and £25 to each of his 
three children. 

Art account of the first voyage originally appeared as 
vols. ii. and iii. of Hawkesworth’s Voyages {XlIZ)-, the 
narrative of the second was written by Coot himself, 2 
vols. with 1 vol. of plates ( 1777 ) ; that of the third 
appeared in 3 vols. and an atlas (1784), partly by Cook 
and partly by Captain James Eing. See Kippis’s Life 
and Voyages of Oa/ptavn James Cook (1788; reprinted 
(1883); Sir J. K. Laughton’s article in the Diet. Nat. 
Biog.; Besant’s monograph (1890); the unabridged re- 
print of Cook’s Journal of his First Voyage ( ed. 'Wharton, 
1893) ; and the Life by Arthur Kitson (1907). 

Cook. Joseph, lecturer and author, bora at 
Ticonderoga, New York, in 1838, graduated at 
Harvard and Andover, and after three years’ 
preaching went to Europe in 1871, where he 
studied in Germany, and made a tour of the Medi- 
terranean countries. In 1873 he commenced a 
series of ‘Monday Lectures ’ in Boston, which, 
1 endeavouring to harmonise science and religion. 
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and discussing social and |)olitical questions, 
became very popular ; and in 1880 he began 
an extended lecturing tour around the world. 
Besides his lectuies, he has published a number of 
works on such subjects as Biology (1877), Heredity 
(1878), Marriage (1878), Labor (1879), Socialism 
(1880). He died 25th June 1901. 

€ook9 Sir Joseph, Australian statesman, was 
boin in I860 at Silverdale, Staffordshire, and there 
began life as a coal-miner. Emigrating to Australia 
in 1885, he entered politics in 1891, and subse- 
quently held various offices in the New South ales 
legislature and in the Commonwealth pailianient. 
At hrst a Labour member, he later became a Liberal 
and staunch Free-tiader. He was prime- minister 
of the short-lived Liberal government of 1913-^14. 
At the Peace Confeience of Versailles (1919) he 
was a representative of Australia, and in 1921 
was appointed High Commissioner for Australia. 
He was made a Privy-councillor in 1914, and 
G.C.M.G. in 1918. 

Cook) Thomas, railway excursion and tourist 
pioneer, was born at Melbourne, Derbyshire, 
22d November 1808. His educational advantages 
were few, and his early days were spent in gar- 
dening, then in wood -turning and cabinet -w oik, * 
and in printing. In his twentieth year he became 
a village missionary, and whilst thus occupied his 
sympathies were actively enlisted in the cause of 
tempeiance and free trade. But fiom 1841 his 
time and toil were engaged chiefly in the initiation 
and promotion of railway exclusions. His first 
trip was from Leicester to Loiighboiough in 1841, 
his aim being the fuitlieiance of the temperance 
cause. The Midland Railway was for some years 
the centre of his operations, and the town of 
Leicester his home. In spite of the great diffi- 
culties that had to be encountered, the business 
grew until not only in Great Britain but through- 
out the world agencies have been established, and 
the tourist tickets of Thomas Cook & Son are 
found eveiy where. The firm gieatly assisted the 
English government during the Sudan troubles, and 
on behalf of the Indian government they convey 
the Mohammedan pilgrims from India to Mecca. 
The founder died 18th July 1892. See Fraser Rae, 
The Business of Travel ( 1891 ). 

Cook) Mount {Aorangi, * the sky piercer ^), the 
highest peak of Australa.sia, is one of the Southern 
Alps near the centre of the range, on the western 
side of the South Island of New Zealand. It is 
12,349 feet high, is covered with peipetual snow 
(the snow-line being 3500 feet lower than in Swit- 
zerland ), was sealed to near the summit by Gieen 
in 1882, and to. the summit by Fyfe, Graham, and 
Clark, 25th December 1894. See F. Du Faur, The 
Conquest of Mount Cook (1915). 

CookO) George Frederick, actor, bom in 
Westminster in 1756, made his first public appear- 
ance at Brentford in 1776, and in the period be- 
tween 1784 and 1800 became very popular in the 
English provinces and in Ireland, attaining a front 
raii in nis profession, in spite of drinking habits 
that increased with his years. From 1801 to 1810 
he played at Covent Garden both in comedy and in 
tragedy, and rivalled Kemble in the public favour ; 
'although here, also, from 1803, when he was hissed 
off the stage for drunkenness, his intemperance was 
a notorious thing, and^a matter for jestmg apology. 
His best characters were Richard, Shylock, lago. Sir 
Giles Overreach, and Sir Pertinax MacSycophant. 
In 1810 he visited America, and appeared "before 
enthusiastio audiences in the chief northern cities, 
where admiration for the actor secured indulgence 
and pity for the extravagances of the drunkard. 
He died in New York city, 26th Septeipber 1811 ; 
a monument uaarks his grave, erected in 1821 by- 


Edmund Kean, who regarded Cooke as the gi*eatesfc- 
of ^actors. See his Life by William Dunlap (Loud. 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergill, electrician, 
born at Ealing in 1806, served in the Indian army 
from 1826 to 1831, and after studying medicine at 
Palis and Heidelberg, abandoned this for tele- 
graphy, and in 1837 entered into partnership with 
Professor Wheatstone. After experiments on vaii- 
ons railway lines, they patented the single needle 
apparatus in 1845. In 1846 Cooke formed a com- 
pany, which paid £120,000 for the paitners’ earlier 
patents. In 1867 Cooke and Wheatstone received 
the Albert gold medal ; Wheatstone w^as knighted 
in 1868, and Cooke in 1869. He died 25th June 
1879. 

Cookery. The art of cookery, like other arts, 
and handicrafts, is one wdiich cannot be taught in 
an encyclopeedia article, but the general principles 
which underlie the operations of cookery may be 
briefly expounded. This part of the subject — 
the chemistry and physics of cookery — ^lias been 
much neglected until very lately. 

Tlie chief agent in cookery is heat, and therefore 
a laige part of our subject is the consideration 
of the chemical and physical changes which occur 
in food materials when subjected to the agency of 
heat. We may apply this agent eibhei by bringing 
the food into direct contact with the source of heal, 
or by exposing it to radiations from the source of 
heat. Roasting, toasting, grilling, and to a partial 
extent, baking, are examples of the latter ; while 
stewing, fiying, and the so-called ‘ boiling ’ of food 
— ^i.e. immersion in hot -water — are examples of 
heating by contact. The term ‘boiling’ is com- 
monly misapplied in a manner that leads to con- 
fusion of ideas. Thus we speak of boiling a leg of 
mutton, boiling fish, boiling potatoes, &c. quite* 
improperly. The food in question is not hoileii, 
should not be boiled; it is merely immersed m 
water, which is conveniently used as a heating 
agent. As will presently be shown, even the 
water itself should not in most cases boil. Frying, 
propel ly conducted, is another example. Here a. 
bath of fat is used to convey the heat. 

What aie the changes effected on the food by the* 
action of cookery ? is the fundamental question to* 
be answered in treating cookery as a branch of 
applied science. What is the difference between 
a raw and a cooked potato ? What is the difference 
between a raw and a cooked leg of mutton’ and 
other such questions throughout. We all know 
the difference in flavour, but the chemical and 
mechanical changes are but little understood. To- 
answer these questions we must first know some- 
thing of the composition of the uncooked viands. 

For this purpose the old-fashioned division of 
the elements of organic substances into proximate* 
and ultimate is very convenient. The ultimate- 
elements— carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, &c. 
— are not cookahle, and in their nncombined state 
do not concern our subject; but the proximate 
elements, or more properly proximate constituents, 
such as albumen, gelatin, starch, cellulose, &c., are- 
altered, and the whole subject will be best under- 
stood by considering separately the alterations, 
which occur to these in the course of cookery. 

Taking first the constituents of vegetable food,, 
the largest of these is the material of the cell walls, 
of the vegetable, cdlvXose, or woody fibre. The 
next in quantity, as existing in ordinary articles of 
food, is starchy or fecula, or farina. Both of these* 
are carbohydrates — ^i.e. compounds of carbon with 
water, or the elements of water, and they contain 
these elements in the same proportions, but their 
structure and digestibility are very different. 
Starch in its raw state consists of small granules 
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(see Starch) which, placed in cold water, sink digestibility, by simply moistening stale crusts of 
to the bottom without any dem'ee of solution or bread and reheating tliem in a kitchen oven. They 
other change by union with the water. In this thus become softened like new bread, and more 
condition they are practically indigestible in the digestible than before on account of the dextrin isa- 
human stomach, but when cooked, starch is the tion of a larger proportion of the starch. Baked 
most easily digestible of all human food. and fried potatoes have a similar advantage. 

The changes that take place in the cookery of The Diasta'Je (q.v.) of malt may be employed 
starch are consideiable. If pure starch (arrow- for the dextiinisation of farinaceous food by add- 
root is such) be placed in water laised to ing malt flour or extract of malt to it; or the 
the temperature of 140®^ F., the granules swell gi*ain itself may be malted. The temperature at 
considerably, and the mixture becomes pasty or which malt diastase acts most vigorously is about 
viscous. A little stirring breaks up the distended 140®. At lower temperatures it acts more slowly; 
granules, and we obtain a glaiiy paste such as at much higher, its curious properiy is destroyed, 
used by the laimdress, and seen in cooked arrow- To illustrate its action, make some oatmeal por- 
root. If the heat be now raised from 140® to ridge very thick, then add about ^\th part of dry 
the boiling-point, and the boiling continued, the malt flour afc about 140®, and stir. In a few 
jellied mass becomes thicker and thickei ; and if minutes the thick pudding becomes quite sloppy 
there are more than 50 parts of water to 1 of owing to the greater solubility of the dextrin into 
starch, a separation takes place, the starch settling which the starch has thus been converted, 
down with its 50 parts of water, and the excess of The cellulose — ^i.e. the stalks and the cell walls, 
clear water standing above. We have here a case such as the fleshy part of leaves, &c. — are more or 
of hydration or combination with water as the less digestible, according to their looseness of struc- 
result of cookery and the probable cause of the ture and their interfluidity or succulent character, 
improved digestibility. Dry starch may be raised Thus we may digest a raw lettuce more easily than 
to ' 300® without becoming thus semi-soluble, a raw cabbage, or the inner leaves of either more 
The hydrate once formed may be dried by eva- readily than the outer leaves or stalks. The 
))oration, and still retains some water and the action of cookery on cellulose appears to consist in 
same degree of solubility. Many farinaceous pre- the loosening of its fibres, and rendering them 
parations, such as corn-flour, &c., consist chiefly of more soluble. It is therefore advantageous that the 
starch in this condition. This, however, is not the water in which green vegetables, such as cabbages, 
limit of starch cookery. If it is heated to about are cooked should boil vigorously, the agitation of 
400®, it is converted into dextrin, which is com- the steam bubbles assisting in tne loosening of the 
pletely soluble in water at all temperatures, the fibres. Cellulose, like starch, may be converted 
solution being mucilaginous but not pasty. Dex- into dextrin and sugar by the combined action of 
trin differs from starch in other properties (see moderate heat with moisture and an acid. This 
Dextrin ), but is composed of the same elements change is aided by a little diastase. Sawdust and 
in the same proportions, CgHioOs — i.e. six equiva- old rags may thus be converted into digestible and 
lents of carbon to five of water, or its elements, nutritious food, but not with commercial profit at 
This change of starch into dextrin is of great prac- present. An example of such conversion in 
tical importance as an operation of cookery, inas- Nature’s laboratory is afforded by the ripening of 
much as it} anticipates the first stage of the digestion a pear. Many varieties which are hard, woody, 
of starch. and sour when full grown in autumn, become 

The saliva, the pancreatic juice, and one of the gradually softer and sweeter, and finally delicious 
intestinal secretions contain a peculiar principle by simple storage. The action of^ ensilage (see 
which has received the name of animal diastase, Ensilag-e) of cattle food probably includes some 
from its resemblance to the diastase of malt. This degree of such conversion of cellulose, 
converts the starch of food into the completely The nitrogenous constituent of grain, the gluten, 
soluble dextrin, a change absolutely necessary for m not so greatly altered by cookery. _ The writer’s 
its assimilation as nutriment. In some investigations of this neglected subject lead him 

the supply of this is so small that starch is almost to the conclusion that the alteration which does 
worthless to them as food. It passes through the occur is that of a partial hjrdration rendering the 
body unaltered Such is the case with the cami- gluten more soluble, but this hydration is not so 
vora. Human infants, when suddenly deprived of decided and definite as in the case of starch, 
their mother’s milk, have not sufficiently developed There is one constituent of vegetable food whmh 
the power of salivary, pancreatic, and intestinal demands no cookery. This is pecten (otherwise 
secretion of diastase to dmest starch, and there- pectose and pectin ) — ^i.e- vegetable jelly. It exists 
fore demand assistance. Such assistance may be most abundantly in fruits, and Ts familiar to all 
afforded by carrying the cookery of starch to what we in the form of currant j©llyj apple jelly, &c., which 
venture to call the second stage — viz, its complete pecten plus^ sugar. The cookery ot vegetable 
or partial conversion into dextrin. Thus, ordinary casern will be discussed with that of the casein of 

flour or oatmeal, simply heated in boiling water or milk. ^ ^ j 

milk, is merely subjected to the first stage — ^viz. Of the proximate elements of animal food the 
hydration of the starch ; but if the flour or oatmeal most abundant is gelatin ; it constitutes about half 
be well baked, a considerable proportion of its the weight of the body of most ammals. It exists 
starch is converted into dextrin. A knowledge of in two forms — soluble and insoluble. Its cookery 
this is of great importance to mothers, and also to consists in the hydration of the insoluble form and 
nurses preparing food for dyspeptics, as adults vary rendering it soluble, as in the ste'vmg of bones, 
greatly in their powers of diastatic secretion. iendons, skin, &c. in ^ a sto^-pot until ^ir 

The reader will now understand why bread is gelatin becomes soluble jelly. ^ The muscular nbre 

rendered more digestible by toasting, and why itself, which with its enveloping membranes form 

crust of bread is more digestible than the crumb, lean meat, is subjected to a similar change, but less 

in spite of greater hardness. In the ordinary completely, in the coui-se of co^cery. 
baking of bread a variable amount of the starch The cookery of albumen differs materially 
is converted into dextrin. Well-baked bread is any of the preceding. Albumen exists in raw flesh 
more digestible than under-baked. In the cookery meat as one of its jmces, being a glai^ 
of oatcakes, bannocks, scones, and all kinds of which is distributed between the muscular fibres 

biscuits, this should be understood. The writer and the joints, and around the bones, forming a 

enjoys the luxury of hot rolls without their in- lubricant, and probably conveying material ot 

133 
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growth and renewal. It is typically seen in the 
white of eggs. When heated to about 134®, white 
fibres begin to appear within it. If the heat is 
continued, and gradually increased, they increase, 
until at about 160® the whole mass becomes white 
and nearly opaque. It is now coagulated into a 
tender, delicate, jelly-like substance, easily digest- 
ible and highly nutritious. If the heat is further 
raised, it becomes harder and harder, up to 212®. 

If this heat is continued, it shrinks, and becomes 
tough and horny, losing some of its water of com- 
position, and its easy digestibility. 

Ignorance of these particulars, and further ignor- 
ance of the fact that water has the same tempera- 
ture, whether ‘simmering’ or boiling violently, 
causes the spoiling of vast quantities of food and 
wasting of much fuel in this countij. The cooking 
temperature for all animal food is from 160® to 
180®. When maintained for any length of time 
at the temperature of boiling or ‘simmering’ 
water, it is spoiled. To prove this, take a beefsteak 
and cut it in half. Place one half in water in a 
common saucepan, and boil or ‘ simmer ’ it for half 
an hour or more. Place the other half in water in 
an open-mouthed jar (such as a gallipot), and 
place the jar in a saucepan of water so that only i 
the outer water shall boil ; cook it thus, and com- 
pare with the first. At a continued temperature 
of 212® not only does the albumen become 
toughened, but the gelatin also becomes dehy- 
drated, hardened, and indigestible. All stewing 
operations should, therefore, be conducted at 30® 
or 40® below the boilLng-point. When the ex- 
posure to a higher temperature is but for a short I 
period, little or no mischief is done. This is the 
case in frying and grilling of animal food. These 
operations should always be rapidly conducted. 

Besides the above-named constituents of animal 
and vegetable food, there are the saline juices 
nec^saij for^ supplying the constituents of 

depends. These are not altered by cookery , ^br^ 
are too frequently sacrificed. Potatoes, for example, 
contain a certain proportion of potash salts. The 
writer has examined the water in which potatoes 
have been cooked and that which is condensed 
when they are steamed, and finds that if the 
potatoes are peeled, a large proportion of the salts 
pass into the water. If they are cooked * in their 
jackets,’ much less is lost; but when baked or fried, 
all is retained. The complete retention of the 
juices is one of the reasons why roasted and grilled 
meat has more flavour than that which is cooked in 
water. 

The changes which cooke]y effects on fat appear 
to consist in partial dissociation of its proximate 
elements. It is composed of a fatty acid com- 
bined with glycerine. These are partially separ- 
ated by heat. 

Another constituent of both animal and vegetable 
food is casein. It does not exist in the flesh of 
animals, but is an important component of milk ; 
is the solid basis of the curd which is separated by 
the action of rennet or acids ( see CASEIN ), It also 
exists in peas, beans, and other seeds of leguminous 
plants. It is highly nutritious. There are two 
forms of casein — ^the soluble and insoluble. It is 
soluble as it exists in milk, but insoluble after 
precipitation ^ by acids or rennet, as in making 
cheese. An infant that digests the casein of milk 
cannot digest it after separation as cheese. 

The writer has succeeded in partially reconvert- 
ij^ the insoluble to the soluble form by adding 
bicarbonate of potash in the proportion of Jth to ^d 
of an ounce to 1 lb. of cheese ; the potash dissolved | 
in about a teacupful of water, and the cheese, 
^ated or sliced, added to the solution, which is 
boiled unli). the cheese dissolves, forming a custard- 


like^ result. This may be added to oatmeal 
porridge and a multitude of other preparations. 
The theory upon which this method of treating 
cheese was founded is, that the curding of milk is 
due to the combination of an acid with the natural 
alkali of the soluble casein, chiefly consisting of 
potash. The artificial addition in the proportion 
named not only renders the cheese more digest- 
ible, but restores the saline constituent of the 
original milk, which in the course of cheese- 
making, passed into the whey. The importance 
of thus rendering cheese more digestible, and sup- 
plying its saline dietetic deficiency, will be under- 
stood by the fact that 20 lb. of cheese contain 
as much nutriment as a sheep weighing more than 
60 lb. Lean beef and mutton contain from 72^ to 
73^ per cent, of water, cheese about 30 per cent, 
and no bone. Cheese may be stored and earned 
almost as easily as coal. 

Of late in Great Britain much more attention 
than foimeily has been bestowed on cookery, and 
the subject is now generally taught in schools and 
in colleges of domestic science. 

See Boiling, Stewing, &c. ; also Diet, Digestion. 
Cook lslaiidS9 or Hervey Archipelago, lie 
about midway between the Society and Navigator 
groups, neai 20® S. lat., and 158® W. long., and are 
some volcanic, some coralline ; Mangaia, Atiu, and 
Rarotonga are the chief. The natives, mainly of 
the brown Polynesian stock, are some 7400 in all, of 
whom 3300 are in Rarotonga, which is mountainous 
( reaching 3000 feet ) but fertile. Formerly cannibals, 
they are now all Christians. The islands, annexed 
by Britain in 1888, were made over to New Zealand 
in 1900. Each island is governed by an island coun- 
cil of ex officio, nominated, or elected members. 

Cooksto^vniji a town in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
63 miles W. of Belfast by rail, with manufactures 
of linen, and bleach- works ; pop. 3700. 

Cook Strait, discovered by Cook on his first 
voyage, separates the North and South Islands of 
New Zealand, and is 20 to 80 miles wide. 

Cooktown, a port (dating from 1873) in the 
north of Queensland, on the Endeavour River, 1060 
miles NNW. of Brisbane, and 122 NE. of the 
Palmer gold-field. Theie are handsome public 
buildings and a monument (1889) to Captain Cook, 
who beached his ship, the Endeavour, here in 1770. 
Near there are gold-diggings and tin-mines, pearl- 
fisheries, and fisheiies of trepang. 

Cooler. See Beer, Refrigeration. 

Coolgardie, a mining station in Western 
Australia, 270 miles NE. of Perth, with which it 
is connected by rail and telegraph. Gold was dis- 
covered here in 1892, over 500 oz. being obtained 
in a single afternoon with the aid of a tomahawk ; 
the next year the even richer field of Kalgoorlie 
was opened up, and mining settlement has grown 
mainly round that centre, the present population 
being about 30,000. The native gold is remarkably 
pure, some specimens of sponge gold assaying 99 91 
per cent, of gold with 0'09 of silver. 

Coolidge, Calvin, thirtieth president of the 
United States, was born at Plymouth, Vermont, 
4th July 1872, and educated at Amherst College. 
He entered a law office at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, where he began to practise in 1897, be- 
coming prominent later in local and state affairs. 
A city councilman in 1899, he was city solicitor in 
1900-1 ; in 1904 became clerk of the courts and 
chairman of the republican city committee *, and 
in 1910 mayor. He sat for Northampton in the 
state senate 1912-15 (as president in 1915), was 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts in 1916-18, 
and governor in 1919 and 1920. His defeat of the 
Boston police strike gained him favour in the re- 
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pulihcan paity. He became in 1921 Vice-president 
of the United States, but the death of Mr Harding, 
2d August 1923, brought him to tlie presidential chair. 
He was elected for a full term from Maich 1925. 

Coolies (Hind. ‘labourer’), Indian and 
'Chinese labourers who emigrate to foreign lands, 
whether ab their own charge or at the expense of 
the foreigner whom they bind themselves oy con- 
tract to serve for a fixed term of years. Laboureis 
wlio migrate from one pait of India to another, as 
for instance from Bengal to Assam, ai e also called 
coolies. The European and American residents in 
the treaty ports of China give the same name to the 
lower class of Chinese labourers in their service. 

In China, duiing the 18th and 19th centuiies, pres- 
sure of population produced a continual outflow, 
chiefly fiom the southern provinces of Fuh-Kien 
and Kwangtung. The emigrants swarmed over the 
archipelago, settled by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in Java and in the Straits Settlements, and 
threaten eventually to displace the natives in Siam 
and the Malay Peninsula. The discovery of gold 
attracted large numbers of Chinese to California 
and Australia. The fiirst railway across the Hocky 
Mountains was partly made by Chinese labour, 
and M. Lesseps invited their help^ for the excava- 
tion of the Panamd Canal. In spite of his utility, 
the coolie has become an intolerable offence to the 
working-classes of America and Australia. He is 
accused of gambling, opium-smoking, and immoral- 
ity ; but the head and front of his offending is his 
working for low wages. In 1881 the United States 
negotiated a treaty with China, by which restric- 
tion of Chinese immigration was seemed to the 
States in return for American prohibition of the 
opium trade on the coast of China. Another treaty 
between the two powers in 1888, prohibiting the 
entry of Chinese labourers into the United States 
for a period of twenty years, was refused rati- 
fication by the Peking government. In Biibish 
colonies the attempt has been made to exclude 
the obnoxious coolie by the imposition of a poll- 
tax. In Canada, especially British Columbia, the 
number of Chinese immigrants has been such as to 
■call forth attempts to exclude them. In 1885 it 
was enacted that every Chinese entering Canada — 
with certain exceptions — should pay a head-tax 
of $50. In 1901 this tax was increased to $100, 
and in 1904 to $500. The chief classes exempted 
are consular officeis with tlieir suites, merchants, 
and members of the learned professions, with their 
wives and children in each case. Those who have 
been admitted may go abroad and return if they 
register and pay a" small fee. In Australia similar 
acts failed to secure the desired end. In 1888 the New 
South Wales legislature passed an act to prohibit 
the landing of Chinese immi^ants; but the law- 
courts decided against the legi^ature. At a confer- 
ence of delegates from the governments of all the 
Australian colonies, it was unanimously agreed to 
endeavour to secure the exclusion of the Chinese, 
by means of a new treaty between the British and 
Chinese governments. The existing treaties which 
promise protection to the Chinese immigrant are the 
Treaty of Nanking (1842), the Treaty of Tientsin 
(1858), and the Convention of Peking (1860). 
Under the Commonwealth, Chinese and Japanese 
have been more or less effectually excluded by the 
indirect method of an education test. 

The coolie in the United States and in some 
British colonies is an uninvited and unwelcome 
visitant At the same time his services have been 
eagerly sought in other colonies, the governments 
and planters of which have borne all the expenses 
of his passage, paid him a small advance, and in 
addition paid head-money to the agent who obtained 
him. To recoup this expenditure, the planter re- 
^luired the coolie to bind himself to serve for a term 


of yeais at a fixed rate of wages. Coolies thus in- 
dentured occupied a similar position to apprentices, 
soldiers, and sailors. The system is liable to the 
grossest abuse. The dark stoiy of coolie emigia- 
tion to Peru and Cuba, carried on from Macao 
(q.v.), rivals in atrocity the horrors of the slave- 
trade and slavery. This branch of the coolie traffic 
was brought to an end in 1874 by an enactment 
of the Chinese government, requiring that in the 
contract a clause should be inseited securing to 
the coolie a free passage home at the expiration 
of his term. The planteis were not willing to 
incur this obligation, and coolie emigiation from 
Chinese ports ceased. During the years between 
1847 and 1875 there was a fearful loss of life, 
some perishing on shipboard in vain attempts to 
recover theii liberty, others dying of ill-treatment 
or disease, or by suicide. The only redeeming 
feature was that sooner or latei the bondage ended. 
The slave was a slave until death : the coolie could 
look forward to the end of his contract. 

Coolie emigration under contract to British and 
French colonies was mainly Indian, with a small per- 
centage of Chinese in its ranks. Both the Indian 
and the colonial legislatures took gieat pains to 
prevent abuse of the system, not without some 
success. Every step of the process, from the first 
solicitation of the labourer, until the ship carried 
him out of port, was legulated by the Indian govern- 
ment. The agents who collected the coolies, the 
depots where they were lodged, the contracts they 
si^ed, the ships in Avhich they embarked, were in- 
spected, licensed, supervised by government. Pj*o- 
tectors of emigrants were appointed in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Karachi, from wdiioh ports 
only the emigration was lawful. In like manner 
the* colonial governments enacted regulations and 
appointed protectors, to secure to the coolie 
limitation of his task, sufficient food, suitable 
lodging, and medical caie in sickness. The impel ial 
government intervened by conventions entered into 
with foreign governments, with France in 1861, 
with the Netherlands in 1870, to secure the fair 
treatment of the coolie in foreign colonies. That 
all this legislation was neither unnecessary nor un- 
fniitful is proved by the case of Reunion. In 1880 
M. Rougon leported to the French government that 
the coolies in this island ‘ were badly clothed, badly 
fed, badly paid, and badly cared for when sick.’ 
The Indian government, receiving similar leports, 
put in force a provision of the Emigration Act, and 
prohibited emigration to Rdunion. The British 
consul at Cayenne reported that the coolies in 
French Guiana suffered ‘ barbarous and inhuman 
treatment ; ’ and in 1876 emigration to that colony 
was stopped. According to the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1883, emigration under contract was law- 
ful to the following places ; British colonies — 
Mauritius, Jamaica, British Guiana, Trinidad, 
St Lucia, Grenada, St Vincent, Natal, St Kitts, 
and Fiji; French colonies — Martinique, Guade- 
loupe ; also to Dutch Guiana, and the Danish 
island, St Croix. In 1886 the Jamaica government 
suspended imniigiation from China and India to 
that colony; but it was resumed in 1891. In 
Trinidad the coolies were usually well fed, not 
overworked, and well treated in sickness. In 
Mauritius Indians foimed two-thirds of the popu- 
lation in 1911. The greater part of Poit Louis 
had passed into their (and Chinese) hands, and 
many sug<ar estates have been purchased by 
Indians. Emigration to French colonies had 
been forbidden in 1886, and Dutch Guiana was 
the only country outside the British Empire lo 
which Indian coolies could he sent when, in 1916, it 
was announced by Lord Hardinge that the whole 
system was to be abolished by degrees. The posi- 
tion of free Indians in Natal had long been a bone 
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of contention, arid the Indian government had prior ^ 
to 1916 forbidden emigration thither. 

Coolie labour in India is regulated by acts of 
1882 and 1883, but complaints of unfair and even 
cruel treatment were made, and an amending 
act was passed by the Viceroy’s Council in 1901, 
regulating the importation of coolie labour to the 
tea-plantations of Assam. The coolie traffic be- 
tween the southern ports of India and Ceylon is con- 
stant and mutually advantageous. The coolies of 
Ceylon are not indentured, and are free to leave 
on a month's notice. In the last years of inden- 
tured emigration some 10,000 coolies left India 
yearly, and about half that number returned. 
The lest settled in the countries to which they 
were sent. 

The Pacific islands have been the scene of a 
‘labour tiade’ to supply the demand for cheap 
labour in the sugar-growing parts of Australia ; 
shiploads of natives from some of the Polynesian 
islands were imported under conditions very like 
enforced slavery, as was proved by a Royal Com- 
mission (1884), and stricter regulations were intro- 
duced. In 1901 there were in Queensland 9237 
Polynesians, 2269 Japanese, and 939 Indians or 
Ceylonese, besides 1557 other coloured aliens. 
The Australian Commonwealth in that year 
passed an Immigration Restriction Act for the 
gradual elimination of Polynesians. From 1904 
the Chinese in the Transvaal gold-mines (53,000 
in 1907) created much controversy, and all were 
repatriated by 1910. 

The literature of this subject consists chiefly of parlia- 
mentary papers and government reports. Besides those 
referred to above, the followmg may be named ; Corre- 
spondence, Papers, or Reports on the Macao Coolie Trade 
(1871 to 1875) ; on Coolie Emigration from India (1874) ; 
on the Coolies in Assam (1867), in Surinam (1877), in 
Trinidad (1885); on Coolie Ii^ortation from India to 
French Guiana (1878) ; and on Chinese Immigration into 
the Australasian Colonies (1888). The West Indies cmd 
S'panish Main^ by A. Trollope (1860); The CooUe : his 
Rights and Wrongs, byE. Jenkins (1871); In Quest of 
Coolies, by J. L. A. Hope (1872) ; Charles Kingsley’s At 
Last ( 1872) ; and Churchyard’s BlaclcbirdiTig in Southern 
Sem (1888), may be consulted. 

Coomassie. See Kxjmasi. 

Cooper, Ashley. See Shaftesbury. 

Cooper, Sir Astley, surgeon, was bom, a 
clergyman’s son, at Brooke Hall, Norfolk, 23d 
August 1768. In his seventeenth year he went 
to London, and became a pupil of Mr Cline, one of 
the most noted surgeons of his day. He devoted 
himself with ardour to his profession, and was 
a constant attender at the dissecting-rooms, and 
also at the lectures of the famous John Hunter. 
In 1789 he was appointed demonstrator of anatomy 
at St Thomas’s Hospital; and two years after he 
assisted in the lectures on anatomy and surgery. 
In 1793 he was appointed lecturer on anatomy at the 
College of Surgeons, in 1800 surgeon to Guy’s Hospi- 
tel; and in 1813 professor of Comparative Anatomy 
in the College of Surgeons. Meanwhile, Cooper had 
been enriching medical literature by various con- 
tributions. An essay on the effects resulting from 
the destruction of the memhrana tympani gained 
him, in 1802, the Copley medal of the Royal Society, 
of which he was elected a fellow three years after- 
wards. In 1804-7 appeared his great work on 
E&nvia, with life-size illustrations, a contribution 
of the utmost value to medical science, though in 
a necuniary point of view it proved very unprofit- 
able to himself. The practical part of his profession 
was not neglected during this time. He was the 
first to attempt the tying of the carotid artery, an 
attempt which, though unsuccessful in his hands, 
has ^ce proved effectual in the hands of other 
practuaoners. Hb annual income, which in the 


fifth year of his practice only amounted to £100, 
had in 1813 risen to the enormous sum of £21,000. 
In 1817 he tried what has been considered the 
boldest experiment ever attempted in surgery, the 
tying of the aorta, which did not prove successful. 
In 1820 Cooper removed a tumour from the head 
of George IV., who conferred a baronetcy upon 
him some six months after. In 1827 he was 
elected President of the College of Surgeons, in 
1828 became sergeant-surgeon to the king, and in 
1830 was made vice-president of the Royal Society. 
Other honours flowed in upon him. He was made 
a member of the French Institute, and correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, a 
D.C.L. of Oxford, and an LL.D. of Edinburgh. 
Ever busy with his pen as with his knife, he in 
1822 published a great work on Dislocations and 
Fractures. His treatise on the Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Breast (1829-40 ) was characterised 
bj all the care, research, and originality which dis- 
tmguished his previous works ; so likewise was his 
Anatomy of the Thymus Gland ( 1832 ). Cooper died 
12th February 1841, and was buried in the chapel of 
Guy’s Hospital. A colossal statue to his memoiy 
is erected in St Paul’s Cathedral, London. As a 
teacher. Cooper possessed the faculty of communi- 
cating kncsVledge in a manner at once easy and 
agreeable; and he elevated medical surgeiy, the 
operations of which before his time had been de- 
sciibed as a series of ‘frightful alternatives, or 
hazardous compromises,’ into a science. See his 
Life (2 vols. 1843). 

Cooper, James Fenimore, an American novel- 
ist, was born at Burlington, New Jersey, September 
15, 1789. His father, a man of wealth and Federalist 
member of congress, was of Quaker descent, and 
his mother, a Swede, was also of Quaker ancestiy. 
In 1790 the family removed to Cooperstown, New 
York, then in a wild frontier region of gi*eat natural 
beauty. Cooper entered Y ale College in 1802, a boy 
of thirteen. After remaining there three years, he 
was dismissed for some minor act of alleged mis- 
conduct. In 1806 he shipped as a common sailor, 
and in 1808 entered the navy as a midshipman. 
He rose to the rank of a lieutenant, but in 1811 
resigned his commission, and married Susan, a sister 
of Bishop De Lancey of New York. His first novel, 
Precaution (1819), was a failure; and the thirty- 
two tales which followed it were of extremely 
unequal quality. Among those which had signal 
merit we may name The Spy (1821), The Pilot 
( 1823), The Last of the Mohicans ( 1826), The Prairie 
(1826), The Red Rover (1831), The Bravo (1831), 
The Pathfinder (1840), The Deerslayer (1841), The 
Two Admirals (1842), Wing-and-Wing (1842), and 
Satanstoe (1845). His other writings include a 
meritorious Naval History of the United States 
(1839; abridged edition, 1841), and Lives of Distin- 
guished American Naval Officers (1846). His 
works of fiction have long enjoyed great popu- 
larity ; and his best productions, in spite of con- 
spicuous faults, well deserve all the favour they 
have received. His sea-tales and stories of frontiei 
life are in all respects his best. Cooper’s descriptive 
talents were of very high order ; and some of his 
characters, such as ‘Long Tom Coffin,’ ‘Birch,' 
‘ The Big Serpent, ’and especially ‘ Leather Stocking’ 
(Natty Bump po), are drawn with as much stiength 
and life as almost any in the whole range of fiction. 
The peace of many of the later years of his life was 
much disturbed by literary and newspaper contro- 
versies and actions for libel, in nearly all of whick 
he was successful. He conducted his own lawsuits, 
and usually pleaded his own cases mth admirable 
tact and ability. One good result of these suits 
was to put upon the newspaper press of his own 
time and country some degree of restraint from the 
scandalously savage and virulent freedom of speech 
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which then prevailed. On either side of the 
Atlantic Cooper’s own severity of language won him 
no small amount of peisonal unpopularity ; yet no 
man loved his own countiy better than he; and 
his high regard for the nobler side of the English 
character, and his appreciation of the grand achieve- 
ments of British history, found frequent expiession 
in his writings. These writings, other than the 
best of his novels, contained much to excite 
opposition, and they brought upon him, not alto- 
gether undeservedly, the reputation of being a 
proud, contentious, and somewhat wrong-headed 
man; yet there was in his leal character much 
sweetness, as well as great strength, purity and 
dignity, and unqualified honesty. His pride was 
large, but un mixed with personal vanity. He died 
at Uooperstown, 14th September 1851. See Life by 
Lounsbury (1882 ) ; also Letters andJ ournals ( 2 vols. 
1914), edited by Morse, and Correspondence (2 vols. 
1922), edited by his grandson, J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Coppers Peter, manufacturer and philan- 
thi'opist, born at New York, 12th Februarjr 1791, 
assisted his father in his successive occupations of 
hatter, brewer, and brickmaker, and served an 
apprenticeship to a carriage-builder, 1808-12. He 
next made independent ventures as a machinist, 
cabinetmaker, and grocer, and established a glue 
factory on Long Island. He erected large iron- 
works in Baltimore in 1828, and in 1830 constructed 
there, from his own designs, the first locomotive 
engine ever built in America. He afterwards 
built an iron- wire facto^ in New York, and 
laige blast-furnaces in Pennsylvania; and he 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. To provide the 
working-classes with educational advantages, of 
which he himself had enjoyed so tew, he erected 
and endowed the Cooper Union (1854-59), one of 
the most useful institutions in New York, where 
free lectures, reading-room, art collections, and 
technical schools have been provided. In 1876 
he received the Independent nomination for presi- 
dent. He died in New York, 4th April 1883. See 
Life by Mrs Carter ( 1889). 

Cooper, Thomas, the Chartist poet, bom at 
Leicester in 1805, was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
at Gainsborough, taught himself Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and French, and became a schoolmaster 
at twenty-three, and at the same time a local 
Methodist preacher. After reporting for some of 
the newspapers in the Midlands, he became leader 
of the Leicester Chartists in 1841, and was an 
active editor of tracts. He lectured in the Potteries 
during the riots in August 1842, was arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy and sedition, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment in Stafford gaol. Here he 
wrote The Purgatory of Suicides, a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Wise Saivs and Modei'n 
Instances, a series of tales, which were both pub- 
lished in 1845. Next year appeared his BarorHs 
Yule Fea^, a Christmas Mhyme, and a series of 
papers headed ‘ Condition of the People of England ’ 
in Doiiglas JerroWs New^aper. In 1848 he oegan 
to lecture on history ana politics in London, and 
set up the Plain Speaker and Cooper^ s Journal, two 
short-lived penny weeklies. He published two 
novels, Alderman Ralph (1853), and The Family 
Feud (1854), and relinquishing sceptical opinions 
he had held since his imprisonment, became a 
Cliristian lecturer. In 1867 his friends purchased 
an annuity for him ; in 1892 he got a Civil Service 
pension of £200, but died 15th July of the same 
year. Cooper published his Autobiography in 1872, 
and an edition of his Poetical Works in 1878. 

Cooper, Thomas Sidney, animal-painter, was 
bom at Canterbury, 26th September 1803, and 
successively coach - painter, scene - painter, and 


di awing -master, lived three years at Brussels 
(1827-30), was elected an A.R.A. in 1845 and an 
RA. in 1867, and lived till his 99th year, dying 
7th February 1902. See his My Life (2 vols. 1890). 

Cooperage ip* a very ancient art, well known 
to the Homans. The bulge or belly of a ban el is 
formed by so shaping each stave that, when all 
are hoope'd togethei, their edges shall coincide per- 
fectly; each stave, made broadest in the middle, 
is narrowed down in a curved line towards each end. 
A skUful cooper can work this curve so accurately, 
that no further fitting or alteration shall be needed 
when the staves are put together. The staves are 
made to meet at their inner edges, and by driving 
the hoops very hard, the inner part is compressed 
until the slight gaping outside is closed, and thus 
slight inaccuracies of fitting are remedied. 

There are several branches of cooperage. The wet 
or tight cooper makes vessels for holding liquids. 
The dry cooper does inferior work, such as barrels 
for containing dry goods, w’here an inferior degree of 
accuracy is sufficient. The white cooper makes 
chums, pails, &c., which for the most part have 
straight sides. 

The best work is made of oak, wliicli must be 
thoroughly dried before being put together. ^ In 
warm countries, the drying of the sun is sufficient, 
and casks are therefore mounted in summer only ; 
but in Biitain, artificial drying is commonly resorted 
to. The hoops are hammered down from the narrow 
to the wide part of the cask, by means of a mallet 
striking a piece of wood held against the hoop, 
lion hoops are sometimes put on hot, in order that 
their contraction on cooling may bind the work 
together. Most ingeniously constructed machinery 
is now generally used in barrel-making. 

Cooperage, on the North Sea, is that de- 
moralising system of selling or bartering strong 
drink, tobacco, or other articles, to fishermen or 
sailors, from Dutch or other foreign vessels called 
copers (Ger. kaufen, Dut. kopen). They osten- 
sibly cruise ivith the English fishing-fleets to sell 
foreign tobacco on which no duty has been paid, 
and what on shore would cost four sbilUngs is per- 
haps sold for eighteenpence. The trade began in the 
middle of the 19tli century by foreign vessels from 
Dutch ports trading with English smacksmen in 
articles of clothing, which grew into the more profit- 
able barter and sale of tobacco and spirits. An 
English smack, until the insurance company 
refused to insure her, has been known to take out 
£500 worth of grog and tobacco, and clear another 
£500 in two months in the traffic. To counter- 
act the evils of the system, Mr E. J. Mather, 
in 1882, started a mission for the deep-sea 
fishermen, which in 1888 had at command eight 
mission ships, stored with good literature, woollen 
clothing, tobacco, and medicine, and a staff of 
twelve clergymen as honorary chaplains. The 
Customs Commissioners refused the necessary 
concessions for the sale of tobacco at a cheap 
rate in 1885, but granted the same in 1887, and 
now on each voyage extensive dramngs are made for 
that commodity. Queen Victoria became the patron 
of the mission, and it is duly registered by the 
Board of Trade. As a result of an international 
conference at The Hague between the six fishing 
powers, a convention was signed in 1887, one of the 
provisions of which contemjdated the absolute pio- 
hibition of the sale or barter of spirits on the North 
Sea. The North Sea Fisheries Acts ( 1888 and 1893 ) 
give eftect (as far as Great Britain is concerned) 
to the recommendation of the convention. The 
sale of spirits to fishermen and others on board 
fishing- vessels is prohibited; fishermen are for- 
bidden to buy spirits at sea ; the exchange or barter 
for spirits of any article, especially the fish caught. 
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nets, or gear of the fishing-boat, is also pro- 
hibited. Vessels trading in provisions, &c. must 
be licensed, and penalties from £10 to £50 are 
exigible for ofiences against the convention. See 
E. J. Mather’s Nor'ard of the Dogger (1887). 

Co-operation. In the social and economic 
sense of the word, co-operation generally means the 
association of work-people for the management of 
their own industrial interests, in store, workshop, or 
other undertaking, and the equitable distribution 
of profits among those who earn them. In Great 
Britain it has succeeded best in distribution, that 
is, in the form of co-operative stores for the 
supply of the domestic wants of the workmen’s 
families; in Germany and Italy it has flourished 
chiefly under the form of people’s banks, for furnish- 
ing mutual credit to worl^en and also small trades- 
men. Co-operative production has not yet made 
coi responding progress. The co-operative movement 
acquired viMity vdth the foundation of the Roch- 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneers in 1844. Before 
that date there had been instances of co-operative 
industry among English miners. New England 
fishermen, and the Greek sailors of the Levant. In 
Great Britain there exist even yet co-operative 
societies, which were founded prior to 1844 ; one at 
Govan, said to have been established in 1777, and 
another at Hull, started in 1795. The earliest in 
England, however, was that founded in 1794 at 
Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, by Shute Bairington, 
Bishop of Durham. During the Owenite agitation 
from 1820 to 1845, the movement began to assume 
national importance, hundreds of societies rising up, 
which for the most part rapidly disappeared. By 
general consent it is agreed that the movement 
took practical and permanent form with the Roch- 
dale Pioneers ( 1844). The founders were twenty- 
eight weavers, nearly all of whom were socialists 
of the Owen school and Chartists ; and their original 
capital was £28, painfully collected by subscriptions 
of twopence, afterwards raised to threepence a 
week. "With this capital they opened a store for 
supplying themselves with provisions, but at first 
they had only four articles to sell — flour, butter, 
sugar, and oatmeal. Their success, which was steady 
and rapid, Avas chiefly due to their device of limit- 
ing interest on shares to 5 per cent, and dividing 
profits among members in proportion to their pur- 
chases. By 1857 they had a membership of 1850, a 
capital of £15,000, and annual sales to the amount 
of £80,000. Their society, its organisation and 
methods of conducting business, became a model 
to the working-men m the north and centre of 
England, as also in Scotland. In this way the 
movement rapidly spread, and the societies are 
now over 1450 in number, with nearly two million 
members. In 1864 the Wholesale Society foi the 
supply of commodities to the various stores was 
established at Manchester, and a second at Glasgow 
in 1869 ; but the tAvo work in harmony, and may 
be considered as one institution. In 1871 the 
Co-operative News was started as ohe organ of 
the co-operators. Since 1869 national congresses 
of co-operative societies have been held every 
year in one or other of the large towns of 
Great Britain. These may be regarded as the 
annual parliaments of co-operators. The efforts 
after organisation culminated in the consolidation 
of the Co-operative Union with a regular constitu- 
tion drawn up in 1873. Subject to the congress, 
the Union is governed by a United Board of twelve 
members, representing the six sections into which 
the union is divided. The sectional boards have 
monthly meetings of their own. The Central Co- 
opeialave Board, consisting of all the members 
representing the seven sections, comes together for 
bugne^ only at meetings of congress. 

Having thus sketched the general development 


of English co-operation, we shall now more speci- 
fically indicate the rules and organisation of the 
societies. Any one may become a member on 
paying an entrance fee of one shilling, and 
members may pay up their shares at the rate 
of threepence a week. Shaies are usually one 
pound each, and one oi two of these shares, trans- 
ferable but not Avithdrawable, constitutes all 
the capital a member is required to hold. The 
other share capital that a member may hold is 
withdrawable. The interest on capital is limited 
to 5 per cent. Goods are sold at the prices cm rent 
among respectable shopkeepers in the neighbour- 
hood, and after paying expenses the nett profits 
are distributed quarterly among the members in 
proportion to their purchases. These dividends 
may be allowed to accumulate in the store, but 
no member is permitted by law to hold more than 
£200. The general rule is that payments be made 
in ready money, a system to which co-operation 
largely owes its success, but which is not yet uni- 
versal. At the congress of 1888 complaints were 
made that the credit system is to some extent per- 
mitted. Irrespective of the amount of his invest- 
ments, each member has only one vote. The mem- 
bers elect a committee for the management of the 
business. The committees have frequent meet- 
ings, and control the employees of the store. The 
membei*s themselves hold ^arterly and in many 
cases monthly meetings. The Wholesale Society 
is a federation of retail societies, which have to take 
up shares, and they participate in the management 
in proportion to their membership. The Wholesale 
is a large and gi'owing organisation for the supply of 
goods to the various societies composing it, with 
purchasing depdts not only in Great Britain and 
Ireland, but in North America, Spain, Denmark, 
and Germany. From 1876 to 1907 it was its own 
shipper for its North Sea traffic. It has also 
extensive pioductive works, as boot and shoe fac- 
tories at Leicester, soap-works at Durham, woollen- 
cloth works at Batley, &c. Besides the productive 
works thus conducted by the Wholesale Society, 
there are a number of societies for production alone, 
societies for working corn-mills, and a number of 
retail societies Avhich carry on corn-mills and various 
branches of domestic production. In addition to 
the societies already mentioned, there is a co- 
^erative fire and life insurance society, and the 
Co-operative News Society, started in 1871 for 
carrying on the organ of the co-operators. It also 
publishes the Wheat-sJieaf the Scottish Co-operator^ 
Labour Co-partnership^ Irish Homestead (monthly), 
besides many local Records. 

The folloAving statistics were presented to the 
Co-ojjerative Congress of 1922. The wholesale 
societies of England and Scotland make rapid 
progi’ess. The English society in 1921 had 1205 
members, and a total capital of £23,287,747, and the 
sales amounted to £81,941,682 ; it has purchasing 
agencies in Canada, Australia, the United States, 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Greece ; and the 
sales of the productive department were £26,569,333, 
the capital engaged in production being £9,969,222. 
Of the Scottish society the membership was 273, 
the capital £5,694,379, and the sales £22,041,158, 
with £409,394 of profit, while the sales of the pio- 
ductive department were £7,023,453. The retail 
societies in 1921 numbered 1352, with 4,548,557 
members, having a share capital of £74,818,802, 
and the sales for the year were £218,780,384, with 
£14,253,671 of profit. The production societies, as 
distinct from the wholesale productive depart- 
ments, had an output in the United Kingdom of 
£6,581,587 (profit, £322,358). The Co-operative In- 
surance Society undertakes fire, life, and fidelity 
insurance. Of agricultural societies, 181 farm 73,4.38 
acres, with a capital of £3,262,901. The Women’s 
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Co-operative Guil(J has 666 branches, with over 
28,000 members. The Co-operative Union had 
1307 societies belonging to it, repiesenting 3,814,437 
members. It oiganises the aim iial congress, and has 
parliamentary and international committees, and 
committees on production, propaganda, education, 
&c. By its efforts its various connected societies 
voted £128,786 foi educational puiposes in 1918. 

In Ireland co-operation has been of much more 
recent growth than in England or Scotland, but 
its development has been unexpectedly lapid and 
beneficial. In 1890 theie was only one society, 
while at the end of 1915 there were over 1000 of 
all kinds, with 140,000 members and a turnover of 
£4,184,984. The movement is principally directed 
to agriculture, and the Irish Agiicultural Society 
had in 1915 344 creameries, with 45,385 members 
and £276,250 share and loan capital, and produced 
butter worth £3,499,264. These creamery -daily 
societies are formed by small local f aimers, who 
bring their milk to be separated or made into 
butter, the piofits beiim divided. Their influence 
has greatly improved dairy - farming and butter- 
making in Ireland. There are also flax-growing 
societies, agricultural banks on the Raiffeisen 
principle, to aid small farmers with capital on co- 
operative principles, agricultural requisite supply 
societies, egg, poultry, pig societies, and the like. 

The International Co-operative Alliance has 118 
members, representing 569 societies in Britain and 
the Continent. Its object is to further the growth 
of co-operation, and by 1919 it had held nine con- 

f resses — in London, 1895 ; Paris, 1896 ; Delft, 1897 ; 

‘aris, 1900; Manchester, 1902; Budapest, 1904; 
Cremona, 1907 ; Hamburg, 1910 ; and Glasgow, 
1913. 

In the United States of America co-operation 
has not made such progress as might have been 
expected fiom the energy and spirit of initiative 
revalent among the people. Though co-operation 
ad previously existed among the fishermen of New 
England, the Brook Farm ( q. v. ) experiment may be 
regarded as the starting-point of the movement. 
In Philadelphia co-operative building societies have 
provided the workmen with from 80,000 to 100,000 
homes. The same form of co-operation flouiishes 
in other parts of the country. A notable and 
thoroughly successsful effort in productive co- 
operation was begun in the coopering trade at 
Minneapolis in 1874. But in America the influ- 
ence of co-operation has been on a limited scale. 

In France the co-operative movement has taken 
the direction of productive societies, especially in 
the building and furniture trades. They had con- 
tracts for the Paris Exhibition of 1900 for several 
million francs. They have a state subsidy of 
150,000 francs. There are also numerous baking 
societies, and over 1785 co-operative credit societies, 
mostly agiicultural. 

In Germany co-operation has flourished greatly 
in the form of people’s hanks. These originated in 
1849 under the auspices of Schulze-Delitzsch, at 
the little town of Delitzscli in Saxony. Schulze- 
Delitzsch was salaried counsellor (anwalt) or 
general manager of the societies till his death in 
1883. In 1884 there were 800 societies (called after 
Raiffeisen, their founder) whose function it is 
to provide mutual credit for the small farmers 
of Germany. In 1906 there were 14,200 credit 
societies, 1837 distiibutive societies, 5246 agricul- 
tural societies, besides many others. The General 
Union of German Trade and Indnstiial Self-help 
Co-operative Societies, which carries on the tradi- 
tions of Schulze-Delitzsch, is the chief body, though 
it does not recognise the distributive societies. ^ In 
Italy co-operation is making great progress, chiefly 
in the form of people’s banks. In 1906 there were 
about 1461 of these banks. Co-operation in other 


forms also is rapidly making way — theie aie co- 
operative dairies, bakeries, and many others. In 
Belgium co-operation has established itself on a 
veiy considerable scale at industrial centres, ^ in 
stoies, bakeries, &c. In Deniuaik co-operative 
dairies, bacon-curing factoxies, egg-export societies, 
&c. have pi actically monopolised all the agriculture 
of the countiy (see Dairy). In Russia co-opeia- 
tion dates from 1865, and although impeded 
tliroughout by political conditions, it had made 
steady progress before the revolution of 1917. 
Societies aie of five types — consumers, credit, 
industrial, agricultural, and mixed. The Soviet 
policy towards the movement has been bo preserve 
tlie outward form of co-opeiation, but to transfer 
all leal contiol to the Soviet government; the All 
Russian Council of Co-opeiative Congresses being 
meiged in the ‘ Centrosoyus ’ 

The various Professional and Civil Service stoies, 
begun in 1864, are simply a result of the application 
of the co-operative system to supply the wants 
of the middle classes ; and these stores now do a 
very large business, the laigest being the Army 
and Navy Stores, London. The salient difference 
between them and the workmen’s store is that the 
former admits of the system of privileged shaie- 
holders, whereas the latter are open to every one 
who pays an entrance fee of one shilling. 

From the above facts it will be apparent that the 
purpose and tendency of the co-operative move- 
ment is that the woil^en, through the principle of 
associated industry, by means of a joint capital, 
should equitably manage theii own affairs so jfar as 
they can. Such management, we have seen, has 
been applied on a laige scale to distribution 
and to people’s banks, and has had a considerable 
success also in various forms of domestic produc- 
tion, as in corn-mills, bakeries, boot and shoe 
factories, dairies, &c. Though essentially a work- 
men’s movement, it owes much to the enlightened 
guidance of men of other classes, to Robert Owen, 
Maurice, Kingsley, to Neale, Holyoake, Hughes, 
Ludlow, and the Marquis of Ripon. So far as it 
has gone, the movement lias been a real and 
effectual training for the intelligence, busine'^s 
capacity, and moral character of the workmen. It 
has taught them thrift, foresight, self-control, and 
the habit of harmonious combination for common 
ends; and it has opened up an unlimited field 
for peaceful, hopeful, and successful effort in the 
future. 

See Holyoake’s History of Co~ope>^a,tion (2vols.), and 
his Self-help a. Hundred Years Ago (1888) ; the reports 
of the Co-operative Congress ; Working-men Co-operators, 
by A. H, D. Acland and B. Jones (1898); Reports on 
Co-operation in Foreign Gounti’ies, a blue-book issued in 
1886; Go-operation at Home and Abroad, by C. B. Fay 
(1920); Co-^eration in India, by H. W, Wolff (1919). 
See also History of Co-opei'ation in the United States, 
published under the auspices of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (Baltimore, 1888). 

Cooper’s HiU) a ridge on the bordem of Beiks 
and Surrey, commanding a beautiful view of the 
Thames valley, the scene of a famous poem by 
Denham (q.v.). Cooper’s Hill College, established 
in 1870 for the education of engineers for the 
Indian Woiks Department, to which a forestry 
school (1885) was attached, wsls closed in 1906. 
Co-ordinates. See Geometry ( Akalytigal ). 

Coorg^ (a corruption of Kodagu, a ‘steep moun- 
tain’), a province under the government of India, 
on the eastern slope of the western Glidts, and 
bordering on Mysore ; area, 1583 square miles ; 
population, 164,000. The capital is Merkara. Coorg 
is mainly within the basin of the Kaveri River; 
great part of its area is 3000 feet above the sea. 
The yearly rainfall is 122 inches, and hence the 
climate is humid. Nearly the whole of this rugged 
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region is covered with forests, which form the main 
natural wealth of the country, though gold and iron 
are found. The natives, a branch of the Dravidian 
stock, speaking a language akin to Kanarese, are 
handsome and athletic mountaineers. Agriculture 
is limited to the valleys. Coffee (injured recently 
by disease), cardamoms, and cinchona are grown. 
Polyandry used to be the rule. Cairns and dolmens 
are common, and the country is intersected by 
earthen ramparts, which aie from 15 to 25 feet in 
height, with deep ditches. 

Coot {FuUca), a water-bird in the same family 
as the rails (Rallidse), and in the old order Grallse. 
The members of the genus are well marked by a 
scalloped fringe round the long toes, which thus 
show an approach to the webbed condition. The 
beak is straight and short, but expands in a curious 
swollen patch on the front of the forehead. The 
tail is very short. The coots are essentially 
aquatic, almost alw^s afloat, and especially fre- 
quent stOl waters. They feed on water-plants and 
small animals. The European species generally 
migrate southwards in winter. 

The Common Coot (P. atra) is widely distributed 
in Central and South Europe, and in Western 
Asia. It is about 16 inches in length, and has a 
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predominantly slaty black colour, with a narrow 
white band across the wings. The beak has a pale 
flesh colour ; a bald patch on the foiehead is pure 
bright white; the feet are dark green. Coots 
make a large rough nest of water-plants and stems 
among the rushes, or on a rock in the middle of 
the stream. Coots are practically resident birds 
in Britain. The American coot {F. americana) is 
common in all parts of North America. 

Coote^ SiE Eyre, soldier, born in County 
Limerick in 1726, entered the army at an early age, 
and from 1754 to 1762 served in India. It was by 
his arguments that Clive was induced to risk the 
battle of Plassey, and for his ’services in this and 
other engagements Coote was in 1759 given the 
command of the newly raised 84th regiment. In 
1760 he defeated Lally (q.v.) at Wandiwash, near 
Madras; and his capture of Pondicherry in 1761 
completed the downfall of the French in India. 
Coote returned to England, and was knighted in 
1771. In 1779 he assumed the command-in-chief 
m India, with the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
in 1781 routed Hyder Ali at Porto Novo, a second 
time saving the presidency. He died at Madras, 
26th April 1783. See Life V 'VVylly ( 1922). 

Coot^f Richard (1636-1701), first Earl of Bella- 
n^ont, supported William III., and was appointed 
governor of New England in 1695. He sent out 
Captain Kidd to put down piracy, and afterwards 
arrested him. 


Cootehill, a town in County Cavan, Ireland 
88 miles NW. of Dublin ; pop. 1550. * 

Copaiba, or Copaiva, Balsam of, a valuable 
drug, consisting chiefly of a resin (resin of copaiba) 
and a volatile oil (oil of copaiba). It flows from 
incisions in the stems of various species of copaifera 
trees, natives of the American tropics, which belong 
to the natural order LeguminosEe. When these trees 
become old or surcharged with copaiba, it is no un- 
usual thing for the stems to burst with a loud boom- 
ing sound. The balsam has a peculiar, aromatic, but 
not disagreeable odour, which, however, is highly 
pei-sistent, while its taste is decidedly acrid. It has 
stimulant properties, is diuretic, laxative, and in 
large doses often an active purgative. It is, how- 
ever, mostly on account of its powerful action on 
the mucous membrane that it is used, and it is 
accordingly much employed in affections of the 
urino-genital system, in chronic catarrhs, &c. The 
resin itself has been found efficacious given in the 
form of a cough-pill. Balsam of copaiba is some- 
times adulterated with castor-oil or volatile oils. 
The former of these is readily detected if any milki- 
ness is produced when the balsam is shaken with 
ten times its volume of petroleum benzin The 
volatile oils may be recognised by shaking the 
balsam with a little alcohol, when, being more 
soluble, they are removed first. 

€opaiS 9 Lake. See Bceotia. 

Copal 9 a resinous substance used for a variety 
of purposes in the arts. It appears in commerce 
in smooth rounded masses, colourless or lemon- 
yellow, translucent or transparent, rather brittle, 
and in a cold state, almost without smell or taste. 
It is readily fusible and inflammable, is insoluble 
in water, and only partially soluble in alcohol and 
oil of turpentine, but becomes entirely soluble in 
them when it has been for a short time melted. 
Various useful pale-yellow or almost colourless 
varnishes and lacquers are made by dissolving 
melted copal in alcohol, oil of turpentine, or boiled 
linseed-oil. The chief sources of copal are the 
East Indies, Africa, and South America, but the 
varieties derived from these countries differ in their 
origin. The East Indian is the exudation of a large 
tree, Vaterfa indica, African from Copaifera Mo- 
pane and Hyonencea vemicosa, American fiom H. 
Courharil. Zanzibar supplies most of the best 
copal. Gmn Animi is the name applied to copal 
frequently found in lounded masses embedded in 
sandy soil. See also Kauri. 

CopalcM Bark9 a bark resembling Cascarilla 
Bark (q.v.) in its properties, and produced by a 
shrub of the same genus, Croton niveus^ a native of 
Central America (see Croton). The bark is in 
quills a foot or two in length, and lias a thin corky 
epidermis. Copalchi Bark is much used as a sub- 
stitute for cin^ona in Mexico, where it goes by 
the name of Qui/na hlanca, and is imported, although 
not to a large extent, into Europe. It contains a 
minure proportion of a bitter alkaloid resembling 
quinine. 

€opdn 9 an Indian village in the south-western 
corner of the Central American state of Honduras, 
in a mountainous region, the site of a Maya city, 
of which magnificent ruins remain, first described 
by Stephens. See Maudslay, Glimpse at Gttate- 
(1899) ; Morley, Inscriptions at Copan (1920). 

Coparcenary, an estate in England orig- 
inating in descent to two or more persons, called 
thence coparcenars or parcenars. It generally arises 
under the rule of law which makes the daughters 
of one dying without male heirs inherit equally, but 
it may also arise hy local custom, as in the case of 
Gavelkind (q.v.). Although the property remains 
undivided, yet each parcenar is entitled to a dis- 
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tinct share of it, and conseq^uently there is no 
benefit of survivoiship as in joint-tenancy, but the 
right of each descends to his or lier heirs. The mle 
of descent is also per stiTpes.i so that the heirs of one 
■who has predeceased the common ancestor take 
only the share which would have come to their 
immediate ancestor had he or she survived, and 
thus in the rare case of gavelkind a grandson of 
the common ancestor will also exclude his own 
sisters. Division may be carried through by 
voluntary agreement, or in an action of partition. 
Such parts of the property as cannot be divided 
{such as the manor-house, &c.) pass to the eldest 
sister oi her issue, but an equivalent in value is 
assigned to the lemaining sisteis. Now, under 
modern statutes, instead of actual partition the 
property may be sold by order of the court, and 
the proceeds divided. These principles resemble 
closely the law of common property in Scotland, 
under which each *pro indwiso owner may sell his 
right, and may insist on an action of declarator 
and division. If the subject is indivisible in a 
reasonable sense, it may be sold and the price 
divided. In the case of heirs-portioners in Scot- 
land, also, such things as a peerage, a public office, 
or a mansion-house with accessories form a prce- 
cipuum for the eldest sister. Whei e the prcBcipimm 
comes under a settlement, compensation is geneially 
due to the younger sisters. An Advowson (q.v.) 
is exercised in turns accoiding to seniority. See 
Gavelkind. 

Co-partnery* See Partnership, Profit- 
sharing. 

Cope (Lat. cappa, phmale)^ an ecclesiastical 
vestment worn in the Latin Church during pro- 
cessions, solemn lauds and vespers, and other 
solemnities, but not by the cele- 
brant at mass. The Greek form 
of the cope {manducis ) is restricted 
to archimandrites and bishops. 
The cope of the former is plain, 
that of the latter with a pattern 
of w^avy stripes. The Armenians 
alone use the cope as the vest- 
ment for mass. In the Church 
of England the cope was allow^ed 
as an alternative to the vest- 
ment or chasuble by the Common 
Prayer-book of 1549. Both were 
forbidden by that of 1552, but 
legally revived under Elizabeth 
in 1559. By Canon xxiv. of 1603, 

Communion in cathedral or coJ 
legiate churches, together with 
the epistoler and gospeller, is 
directed to wear the cope, and 
at Durham it was so worn till 
Bishop Trevor’s episcopate ( 1752- 
71 ), wnen one of the prebendaries 
disused it, finding it interfered 
with his wig. The cope, how- 
ever, has been customarily worn 
Cope. by the cler^ officiating at coro- 

nations; vmile some further re- 
vival of its use has taken place of late years. The 
cope was originally a cloak worn for ordinary pur- 
poses. In form it is a semicircle, without sleeves 
and with a hood. It is fastened across the breast 
with a clasp or morse. Copes soon began to be 
ornamented with embroidery, and even wi’tli jewels ; 
and so early as the 13th century they became the 
most magnificent and costly of all the vestments 
of the priesthood 

Copes Charles West, R.A., subject-painter, 
was bom at Leeds in 1811, the son of a landscape- 
painter. He attended the schools of the Royal 



Academy, and studied for tvro years in Italy. He 
began to exhibit in the Academy in 1833, anct 

S roduced a long series of sacred, historical, and 
omestic subjects. In 1843 his cartoon, ‘ The Eirst 
Trial by Jury,’ gained a £300 prize at the West- 
minster Hall competition ; and in 1844 he was 
selected to execute, in the House of Lords, a muial 
painting of ‘ The Black Prince,’ which -was followed 
by ‘Prince Henry,’ and in the Peers’ Corridor a 
series of eight subjects from the Ci’sdl War, com- 
pleted about 1865. He ivas elected an A R.A. in 
1843, and an R.A. in 1848; and from 1867 to 1874 
he held the professorship of Painting. He retired 
in 1883. He was an original member of the Etch- 
ing Club, and his plate of ‘ The Life Class of the 
Royal Academy ’ (1865) ranks as one of the most 
vigorous figure-subjects ever etched by an English- 
man. He died 20th August 1890. 

Cope, Edward Drinker, American naturalist, 
born in Philadelphia, 28tli July 1840, ■was professor 
of Natural Sciences at Haverford College, 1864^67, 
and. afterw^ards appointed palceontologist to the 
United States Geological Survey. His numerous 
papers and works on paloeontologj" are highly 
valued; and to the discussion of the theory of 
evolution he contiibuted over a dozen woiks of im- 
pel tance. He was a member of numerous scientific 
societies in Ameiica and in Euiope, and among 
other lecogiiitions of his services to science, he, in 
1879, received the Bigsby gold medal of the Royal 
Geological Society. He died 12th April 1897. 

Cope» Sir John, an English geneial, was a 
cornet in 1707, and, having been made a Knight 
of the Bath, in 1742 commanded the tioops sent to 
the assistance of Maria Theiesa. On the landing of 
Prince Charles Edward in 1745, Cope w^as com- 
mander-in-chief of the government forces in Scot- 
land. After a fiuitless march to the Highlands, he 
returned with his troops by sea to Dunbai, and on 
21st Sept, was totally defeated at Pre&tonpans. 
His defeat is celebrated in the Jacobite son^, ‘Hey, 
Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin’ yet ? ’ Cope died 28th 
July 1760. See Life by Cadell (1899). 

Copec. See Kopeck. 

Copenhagen (Dan. Kjohenhavn, ‘Merchants’ 
Haven ’ ), the capital of Denmark, and headquarters 
of the national commerce, literature, and art, is 
situated on the low-lying eastern shore of the island 
of Zealand, in the &und, which is here about 12 
miles broad ; an outlying portion, Christianshavn, 
stands at the north end of the island of Amager or 
Amak, which is separated fi-om Zealand hy a 
narrow arm of the sea. The channel forms a fine 
and capacious harbour, which is bridged over so as 
to connect Christianshavn and the main part of the 
city at two points. Fortifications on the land side 
were removed in 1863 ; so that the city practi- 
cally incorporated the suburbs Dsterbro, Norrebro, 
Vesterbro, and Frederiksberg. The total popula- 
tion in 1735 was 60,000; in 1835, 120,000; in 1880, 
235,254; in 1911, 559,398 ; in 1921, 710,353, or with- 
out suburbs, 561,344. To counterbalance the ex- 
pected injury to the city’s commerce from the open- 
mg of the Baltic Canal, a great free port (free 
from customs dues) was constructed in 1890-94 to 
the north of the harbour. The business quarter 
stretches from the harbour in a north-east direction 
towards the principal and central square, Kongens 
Nytorv, -which in itself forms the focus of the life of 
the city. Farther north and east of this point lies the 
aristocratic quarter, with the handsome Amalien- 
horg Square and its royal and ministerial palaces ; 
thi^district is bounded in the extreme north by the 
citadel and the adjoining public gardens and walks 
on the shores of the Sound. 

Amongst its few buildings of historical interest 
or intrinsic beauty, the metropolitan cathedral 
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chuicli, known as Vor Frue Kirke, rebuilt after the 
bombardment of 1807, possesses statues of Christ 
and the Apostles, and a baptismal font, designed 
and in part executed by Thorwaldsen. Trinitatis- 
kirke is remarkable for its round tower, which is 
ascended by a winding causeway instead of steps ; 
and Holmens’ Kirke contains interesting monu- 
ments to the great naval heroes, duel and Torden- 
skjold. An English church, built at a cost of 
£10,000, was consecrated in 1887. The royal 
palace, called Christiansborg, was rebuilt be- 
tween 1794 and 1828, but was never lemarkable 
for architectural beauty. The principal part of 
the vast building was destroyed by fire in 1884, 
when many precious works of art were destroyed. 
Happily most of the pictures in its great art 
gallery were saved. The castle of Rosenborg 
(1610-24), where the regalia are kept, contains 
interesting collections of objects of art; and 
the palace of Chaiiottenborg (1624) is now used 
as an academy of arts. Notable buildings are the 
magnificent Renaissance new town-hall (Raadhus) 
and the new art museum. The university was 
founded by Christian I. in 1479, has five faculties, 
100 teachers, and 4500 students ; all professois aie 
obliged to give a series of public lectures free, 
and there are many foundations for poor students. 
Connected with the university are an observatory, a 
botanical garden, zoological and other museums and 
laboratories, a polytechnic institution, and a library 
of 500,000 volumes, with many ancient northern 
MSS. There is a veterinary and' agricultural college. 
Copenhagen is the centre of Danish literature and 
art, and is the seat of the Royal Society, founded 
in 1742 ; the Royal Society for Northern Antiqui- 
ties, founded in i825 ; and manv scientific societies. 
The Royal library contains 900,000 volumes, besides 
great treasures of Sanskiit and other MSS. The 
Museum of Northern Antiquities in Prindsens 
Palais, is unrivalled in its kind, having been made 
what it is mainly by Woisaae. The Thorwaldsen 
Museum, opened in 1846, consists of works of art 
by that sculptor himself, and others left by him to 
the Danish nation, for which a separate building 
has been erected. Copenhagen contains also a 
number of well-supported benevolent institutions, 
banks, theatres, an exchange, &c. There are 
statues of several of the Danish kings, of Tycho 
Brahe, and of the poets. The chief exports of 
Copenhagen are grain, rape-seed, butter, cheese, 
beef, cattle, wool, hides, bones, and grain-spirit. 
Porcelain, pianos, clocks, watches, mathematical 
mstruraents, chemicals, sugar, beer, pencils, and 
tobacco ai*e manufactured. 

About the middle of the 12th century, Copen- 
hagen was but a fishing-village, in the neighbour- 
hood of which Bishop Axel, or Absalon, built a 
castle. In 1254 the village obtained the privileges 
of a town, and in 1443 King Christopher made it 
the capital of the kingdom. It was several times 
attacked by the Hanseatic League ; was besieged by 
the Swedes in the 17th century ; was bombarded by 
the English, Dutch, and Swedes in 1700 ; suffered 
grievously by fires in 1728, 1794, and 1795; wit- 
nessed a great sea-fight in its roads on 2d April 
1801, when the English, under Sir Hyde Parker, 
with Nelson as his second in command, destr<^ed 
the Danish fleet ; and (to prevent the Danish fleet 
from falling into the power of Napoleon) was bom- 
barded by ihe English from the 2d to the 5th of 
September 1807, great destruction in life and pro- 
pert;sr being wrought ( see Denm AEK ). Most of the 
fortifications that defend the city date from 1886- 
1900. It was decided in 1920 to abolish the land 
defences. 

Cop^oJia^eil FieldS 9 in North London, noted 
as the meeiang-place of an immense gathering of 
labour unionist on 21st April 1834, with the object 


of overawing the ministry. But the crowd, see- 
ing the military and other preparations made to 
receive them, dispersed quietly without attempting 
to carry out any of the violent designs with which 
they were credited. Since 1855 the site has been 
occupied by the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 

Cope'poda, an order of minute marine and 
fresh- water crustaceans, belonging to the Entonios- 
traca (q.v.). 

Coper 'nicus, Nicolas, founder of the modern 
astronomy, was born 19th February 1473, at Thorn, 
which had lately belonged to the order of the 
Teutonic Knights (q.v.), but had become part of 
Poland. His father, a Polish subject, was appar- 
ently a Germanised Slav, and his mother of pure 
German extraction. Copernicus seems to have 
spoken German as his mother-tongue ; but Poland 
and Germany still dispute with each other the 
honour of producing him. Brought up under the 
guardianship of his uncle Lucas, prince-bishop of 
the great Prussian diocese of Ermland, he matiicu- 
lated at Cracow 1491, and there studied mathe- 
matics, optics, and peispective. Leaving without 
taking a degree, he enrolled himself in 1496 in the 
‘ Natio-Germanorum ’ of Bologna University as a 
student of canon law, and was next year appointed 
canon of Frauenburg, the cathedral city of the 
diocese of Ermland, standing on the shores of 
the Frisches Haff. The year 1500 he spent at 
Rome, where he lectured on astronomy, and (6th 
November) ‘ observed an eclipse of the moon.’ The 
following year he began the study of medicine at 
Padua, medicine in that age being essentially 
dependent on astronomy, and was at Ferrara, in 
1503, invested with the doctoiship of canon law. 
In 1505 he left Italy never to return to it, and 
settled in his native Prussia. ‘ Scholasticus ’ of 
Breslau till 1538, and canon of Frauenburg, yet 
Copernicus never became a priest. Appointed per- 
manent medical attendant on his unme, he lived 
with him from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle 
of Heilsberg, 46 miles from the town of Frauen- 
burg, where, besides thinking out his new astro- 
nomy, he had toilsome administrative and other 
duties to perform, involving him in frequent jour- 
neys. After his uncle’s death in 1512, he lived at 
Frauenburg with an income as canon calculated at 
about £450 of piesent money, not merely to study 
the stars in his tower Ctina Co^&rnicana^ but to 
execute difficult and multifarious offices as bailiff, 
military governor, judge, tax-collector, vicar- 
general, and physician. These offices he fulfilled 
with vigour and success, even while his difficulties 
were increased by the intrigues and wars which 
ultimately led to the restoration of West Prussia 
to the Teutonic Knights, and its incorpoiation with 
the Protestant state of Brandenburg. The coinage 
having been grossly debased by the Teutonic 
Knights and the three leading commercial towns 
of Prussia, Copernicus set himself strenuously to 
the task of its reform, and advocated the establish- 
ment of a single mint for the whole of Prussia. In 
1523 he was appointed administrator-general of the 
diocese. The De HevoluUomhits he completed in 
1530, but could not be prevailed on to give it to 
the press till just before the end of his life. In 

1542 he was seized with apoplexy, accompanied 
by paralysis on the right side. On the 24th May 

1543 the first printed -copy of the work arrived at 
Frauenburg, and was touched by his dying hands 
only a few hours before he expired His memory 

t one, and his faculties all obscured, it could only 
e said he seemed to know what it was he touched. 
Besides the De M&volutionihuSi Copernicus wrote 
and published at Cracow a Latin translation of the 
Epistles of the Byzantine author Theophylactus 
Simocatta, and a treatise on trigonometry. His 
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life was written by Gassendi; more recently by 
Von Hipler (1873), and Polkovski (Warsaw, 1873). 
By far the most complete account of Copernicus’s 
life and labours is, however, the great biography 
by Dr Pi owe (2 vols. Berlin, 1883 ; volume of docu- 
ments, 1884). Copernicus’s family name of Kopper- 
nigh is derived from a village so called in Silesia, 
and was Latinised by liimseif as Coppernictis, and 
indeed by him generally so spelt. 

The Copbrnican System is that which repre- 
sents the sun to be at rest in the centre of the 
universe, and the earth and planets to move round 
it as a centre. It got its name from Coper- 
nicus, who (although some \ague general notion 
of the system seems to be due to Pythagoras) first 
distinctly drew the attention of philosophers to it, 
and devoted his life to its demonstration. For the 
rest, the glory of developing on the lines he broadly 
laid down, belongs to Kepler, Galileo, and others, 
and to Newton, who finally marked out the form 
of modern theoretical astronomy. Many who 
reverence the name of Copernicus in connection 
with this system, would be surprised to find, on 
perusing his work, how much of error, unsound 
reasoning, and^ bappy conjecture combined to 
secure for him in all times the association of the 
system with his name ; yet, with all its faults, that 
work marks one of the greatest steps ever taken in 
science. 

Entitled De JEtevolutionih^is Orhium^ and dedi- 
cated to Pope Paul III., it consists of six books. 
The first contains the following propositions : 
1. That the universe is spherical. This is estab- 
lished by such arguments as that the sphere 
is the most perfect figure, &c, 2. That the eai-th 
is spherical, which nows from the same kind of 
considerations. 3. That the earth and sea make 
one globe. 4. That the motions of all the heavenly 
bodies must be uniform and circular, or com- 
pounded of uniform and circular motions. Here, 
again, \ve meet with sin^lar reasons. A simple 
body must move circulaSy, and nothing but cir- 
cular motion could give periodicity to phenomena. 
5. That, supposing the distance of the stars to be 
immense, there is no reason why the earth should 
not have a motion round its axis as well as a 
motion in its orbit. 6. That the sphere of the 
stars is immensely distant. The proof is fanciful, 
and shows he had no notion of a universe of stais 
pervading space. 7 and 8. The ancients were 
wrong in placing the earth at the centre of the 
imiverse. The arguments under this head are as 
fanciful as those wliich they were designed to 
refute. The falling of a body to the earth he 
deduces from the assumption, that it is only mven 
to wholes to move circularly, while it is of the 
nature of parts, separated from their wholes, to 
move in right lines. That there must be a centrum 
mundi^ an entity unknown to modem science, is 
admitted, the question being as to its position. 9, 
It is possible for the earth to have several motions. 
10. He establishes the order of the planets, and 
draws a diagram of the system much as it is now 
represented. Following the old systems, such as 
the Ptolemaic, he lays down a sphere for the fixed 
stars. It is clear, also, that he had no idea of 
the motions of the planets other than that they 
were such as would be caused by their being fixed 
in immense crystal spheres revolving round the 
sun. 

The sum of Copernicus’s astronomical achieve- 
ments is, mainly, the shifting of the centre of the 
solar system from the earth to the sun, and the 
consequent explanation of the alternation of day 
and night by the earth’s rotation round itself, and 
of the vicissitude of the seasons by the earth’s 
revolution round the sun. This complete trans- 
formation in astronomy was due in the first 


instance to the sense of order in Copernicus’s 
own mind, which, ever more clearly, protested 
against the inverse conception of a much smaller 
body at the centre, and a far greater at the cir- 
cumference, and all the repugnant notions legaid- 
ing the movements of the planets which such a 
conception involved. Discriminating motion as an 
attribute of matter, and space as the scene but 
not the subject of motion, Copernicus explained 
how the celestial sphere was but a limitation of 
space, and its movement only apparent; and 
how the ‘backward loopings’ of the paths pur- 
sued by the planets were only the perspective 
result of their real movements in conjunction 
with the real movements of the earth. Such 
was the compiehensive scheme of astronomy con- 
ceived by Copernicus; but it w^as impossible for 
him, with the instruments and ascertained facts 
then at his disposal, to master all the details. 
Instead of grasping the idea of elliptic orbits, he 
still abode hy that of uniform circular motion, 
and had therefore to retain the ‘epicycles’ to 
account for ‘irregularities,’ though he i educed 
tliis apparatus of checks and balances to the 
number of thirty-four. It was reserved for Kepler 
to dispense with the epicycles (see Ptolemy, 
Astronomy, Kepler). Catholic churchmen le- 
ceived Copernicus’s work with much favour ; the 
only theological objections came from the Pro-* 
testant party. Luther denounced Copernicus as 
an anogant fool who w'lote in defiance of Sciip- 
ture, and Melanchthon urged the suppression of 
such mischievous doctrines by the secular power. 
The conduct of the De Bevolntionibus through the 
press having been delegated by Copernicus’s friend, 
George Joachim von Lauchen (Rheticus) to Osi- 
ander (q.v.), the latter, by way of conciliating 
i existing prejudices, foisted on the work a preface 
I {Prcefatmncula) quite foreign from Copernicus’s 
intentions, in which the doctrine of the earth’s 
rotation is repiesented as a mere hypothesis, wliich 
has been attnbuted wrongly to Copernicus himself. 
€opiap6« See Atacama. 

Coplaiid9 James, physician, was born at Deer- 
ness, in the Orkneys, in 1791, studied at Edinburgh, 
and settled in London in 1820. He wrote a well- 
known Dictionary of Practical Medicine ( 3 vols. 
1832) and other works. He died 12th July 1870. 

Copley, John Singleton, B, A., portrait and 
historical painter, was born 3d July 1737, at 
Boston, U.S. His parents, both of English extrac- 
tion, had emigrated from Ireland in the previous 
year. It has usually been asserted that Copley 
was a self-taught artist ; but Mr W. H. Whitmore 
of Boston has shown that he was instructed by his 
stepfather, Peter Pelham, the portrait-painter and 
engraver, and probably also by John Smihert. At 
the age of sixteen he was executing portraits of 
considerable merit ; and in 1755 Washington sat 
to him. In 1766 and 1767 he sent over works for 
exhibition in the rooms of the Society of Incorporated 
’Artists ; and in June 1774 he left for Europe. In 
London he was well received by Reynolds, "West, 
and Strange, and he was commissioned to paint the 
king and queen for Governor Went woith. Passing 
to the Continent in August, he studied in Italy, 
returning to London in the end of 1776. His first 
important subject-picture was the ‘Youth rescued 
from a Shark,’ presented by the artist to Christ’s 
Hospital School; which was followed by ‘The 
Death of Chatham’ (1779-80), an impressive sub- 
ject, in which the portraits of the peers were care- 
fully studied from life, and the still fi.ner ‘ Death of 
Major Pen son ’ (1783). Both are in the National 
Gallery; the former was engi-aved by Bartolozzi, 
the latter by Heath. In 1789-90 he executed the 
immense ‘Siege and Relief of Gibraltar,’ now in 
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the Guildhall. Among his numerous other popular the red anhydrous oxide. This oxide is used in 
works may he named ‘ The Surrender of Admiral colourmg glass a fine ruby tint. It is not acted on 
De Winter to Lord Duncan ‘ Charles I. demand- t>y air or moisture, and for this reason is produced 
ing the Surrender of the Five Members,* now in on copper surfaces as a bronze to keep the metal 
Boston ; ‘ Charles I. signing Strafford’s Death- itself from becoming stained. The salts of this 
wairant;’ and ‘The Assassination of Bucking- oxide are generally colourless, but they are liable 
ham.* He died 9th September 1815, leaving a son, to absorb oxygen and pass into the blue-coloured 
the future Lord Lyndhurst. Copley’s historical cupric salts. Cuprous chloride is the most im- 
subjects are more oiiginal, spirited, and finer in poriant salt, being used for absorbing carbonic 
colour than those of his friend and countryman oxme in ga^ analysis. 

West. See Lives by Perkins (1873) and Mrs Gwppc OMae (copper monoxide, black oxide), 
Amory (1882), and his Letters and Papers (1915). CuO, is the scale or rust of copper which peels oil 

the surface of the metal when heated. It is got for 
CoppeCf FiiANgois (1842-1908), poet, was chemical purposes by heating nitrate of copper to 
born at Paris. F or three years a war-office clerk, redness in a crucible with occasional stirring, and 
he early gave himself to poetry, and already with carefully avoiding any possible admission of coaly 
Le Rehquaire (1886) and Les Intimites (1867) he matter. By the use of cupric oxide Liebig estab- 
took his place in the front rank of the ‘ Parnassiens.’ fished the method by which the composition of all 
Later volumes of poetry were Les Humbles, Le organic substances has been determined, as it 
Vahier Rouge, OUvier — his one long poem readily gives up its oxygen at a red heat to carbon 
Les Ricits et les Mig^tes, and Contes en Vers, His and hydrogen, converting them, respectively, into 
thought is marked by its distinction, his style by carbonic acid and w^ater, from the weight of which 
its perfection, and his exquisite treatment of the composition of the organic body is calculated. 
Parisian elegy and idyll stand adniittedly amongst This oxide is used for staining glass, to which it 
the triumphs of modern poetry in France. His imparts a green colour ; and its solution in ammonia 
earliest dramatic poem, Le Passant (1870), owed has the remarkable property of dissolving cotton 
much to the acting of Sarah Bernhardt, and was fibre. The Hydroxide, Cu(OH)2, is obtained as a 
followed by Deux Douleurs, VAhandonnte, Le blue precipitate by adding caustic soda to sulphate, 
Luthier de Crimone, and La Guerre de Cent Ans, or otmer salt, of copper, which, as in the case oj 
which prepared the waj for Madame de Maintenon the cuprous oxide, becomes anhydrous on boiling, 
and its ‘ succfes d’estime’ (1881), Severo Torelli the blue precipitate becoming black and granular. 
(1883), his masterpiece in dramatic verse, andXe^ The salts of cupric oxide are readily obtained by 
Jacobites (1885). Dramatic critic for some years dissolving it in the necessary acids; for example, 
to La Paine, Copp6e entered the Academy in in sulphuric acid for the sulphate, and in nitric acid 
1884, and won fame in yet another field by several for the nitrate of copper. 

volumes of prose tales. See studies by Lescure (sulphate of copper, blue vitriol), 

(1889) and Schoen (1910). I CUSU4, occurs native in veins of copper and iron 

Copper, probably the first metal employed by pyrites, and is manufactured on a large scale by 
man, was eariy obtained from Cyprus, whence the gently roasting native copper sulphide (copper 
name. Some prehistoric weapons are of unalloyed pyrites), when oxygen is absorbed from the air, the 
copper; the early use of Bronze (q.v. ) was very anhydrous sulphate thus obtained being dissolved 
extensive. Like gold and silver, copper is found ^ water, and from this solution the salt crystal- 
native, but rarely and in small quantities. It can ^ises out. The blue crystals are much iised by 
be extracted from its ores at a comparatively low dyer and calico-printer, in electroplating, for 
heat, and is not altered by exposure to dry air; grain-diessing before sowing, for potato-spraying, 
although in moist air, in the presence of carbonic for pieserving organic substances, and, in very 
acid, it soon takes on a coating of the green small quantities, for purifying water, 
carbonate of copper. It has a characteristic , G''^CJpr^c Nitrate, Cu(NO,)^, has cp^stals of an 
fine red colour and takes a brilliant polish, intense blue colour and deliquescent ; it is much 
It is nearly nine times heavier than water, its us^ in caUco-printing as an oxidising agent, 
specific gravity being from 8-8 to 8*95. Next Oupne Cyanide, CuCyg, along with cyanide of 
to silver it is the best conductor of heat and potassium, gives the solution from which copper is 
electricity, hence its many useful applications. Its deposited on an iron surface. ^ It is not, howeve]^ 
point of fusion lies between silver and gold, but necessary to prepare pure cupric cyanide, as the sui- 
unlike these metals, it absorbs oxygen when strongly phate in excess of potassium cyanide serves the 
heated in the air, and scales of black oxide form purpose, 

rapidly on its surface. Copperis moderately hard. Cupric Arsenite, CuHAsOa (Scheele’s gi-een), is a 
and is highly malleable, ductile, and tenacious, well-known green pigment, got by adding an alka- 
although not so strong as iron. When held, in the Ime arsenite to cupnc sulphate, and washing the 
form of sheet or wfie, in a flame, it communicates precipitate till free from sulphate, and drying, 
to it a highly characteristic green colour. Whereas This colour has been much used for wall-papers, but 
steel is hardened by being heated to redness and been supposed to have insanitary effects. See 
suddenly cooled in cold water, copper is softened by A^enic. /n n- 

the same process. Copper forms two important com- Copper Acetate, Cu(CoH302)2, is got by adding 
pounds with oxygen — cuprous and cupric oxides. ®®PP®r hydroxide, or carbonate, to acetic acid. It 
Cuprous Oxide (red oxide, sub-oxide), CugO. forms dark blue prisms. If acetic acid is allowed 
This is obtained by heating to redness the black to act on metallic copper in the presence of air and 
oxide with nearly its own weight of finely divided moisture, a basic acetate is slowly formed termed 
copper in a well- covered crucible, to protect the verdigris; this has less acetic acid than the previous 
mucture from the oxidising action of the air. It is compound, and is much less soluble. ^ It has a bluish- 
got as a hydroxide by adding grape-sugar to a solu- green colour. Verdigris and arsenious acid boiled 
tion of sulphate of copper, and then caustic soda, together in water form the^ fine colour termed 
till a blue precipitate, which is first formed, is re- emercdd green — an aceto-arsenite of copper, 
dissolved. The solution, on being gently wanned. Copper Stearate is obtained by adding stearate of 
deposits the hydroxide as a rich orange-yellow soda to sulphate of copper in hot solutions. It is 'a 
powder. On continu ng the heating till the liquid h^t bluish-green powder used for colouring candles, 
has reached the boiling-'point, and maintaining the . The pigment, Brxmswick green, used in the arts, 
ebullition fior some time, the powder changes into i® oxychloride of copper. 
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Copper in any liquid is easily discovered by 
lacing in it a plate of polished iron, when it will 
e observed coating the metal with its well-known 
reddish tint, making its appearance over the part of 
the plate immersed in the fluid. If the quantity of 
copper is very small, the liquid should be concen- 
trated till it half fills a watch-glass, and a bright 
steel needle used in place of an iron plate. Solu- 
tions of cupric salts nave a blue or greenish-blue 
colour, but this on addition of ammonia in excess 
becomes an intense purplish blue. 

Native Copper, although frequently met with 
Avherever copper ores occur, is yet rarely discovered 
in sufficient quantity to admit of its being system- 
atically worked. ^ It is found crystallised in cubes 
and in modifications of this form ; also in arbores- 
cent pieces, in thin laminm, and in irregular lumps 
or masses. Sometimes it forms a nucleus with first 
a layer of red oxide and then a second layer of car- 
bonate of copper around it. The largest masses of 
native copper are obtained from mines in Russia 
and from copper- bearing rocks in the neigbbouihood' 
of Lake Superior. One mass was mined at Minne- 
sota in 1859, weighing 500 tons, which required the 
work of forty men for a year to extract it. A 
larger yet was got in 1866 at the Central mines, 
Lake Superior, and weighed 800 tons. Native 
silver occuis along with native copper. 

The ores of copper are numerous. Cuprite, ruby 

S er, cuprous oxide, or red oxide of copper, is the 
3st ore. It contains, when pure, nearly 90 per 
cent, of copper. Malachite ( q. v. ), or green carbonate 
of copper, consists, when pure, of 57 ^r cent, of the 
metal. This ore occurs largely in Russia, South 
Australia, and in some localities in South America. 
Chessyhte, azunte, or blue carbonate of copper, in a 
pure state contains 55 per cent, of copper. Chcd~ 
copyrite, copper pyrites, or yellow copper ore, a sul- 
phide of copper and iron, is, from its abundance, 
the most important of copper ores. Although 
containing, when pure, 35 per cent, of copper, 
yet on account of impurities, what is mined; in 
England does not yiela, on an average, more than 
8 per cent, of the metal. Some of tiie auriferous 
copper pyrites of the western states of America 
and elsewhere is worked as an ore of gold (see 
Gold ). Erubescite, or purple copper ore, is also a 
sulphide of copper in which the proportion of the 
metal varies from 60 to 70 per cent. Tetrahedrite, 
or gray copper ore, is a sulph-antimonite of copper 
of very variable composition, but often containing 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of copper, &c. Atacamite 
Cq.y.) is an oxychloride of copper mined in Chile, 
and found in other countries. Melacomte, or black 
oxide of copper, and Chi'ysocolla, a silicate of copper, 
are sometimes smelted as ores of the metal. 

Metalluegy of Copper.— In prac- 
tice, the process of smelting copper from ore (copper 
pyiites) like the Cornish is somewhat complicated, 
but in theory it is comparatively simple. The main 
impurities of the ore are quartz, iron, sulphur, and 
very commonly arsenic. The process is condticted 
with a view bo separating the iron and quartz as 
a fusible slag, and to dissipating the sulphur and 
arsenic, by converting them into sulphurous and 
arsenious acids, through oxidation in the furnace. 
Reverberatory furnaces are used, and these are of 
two kinds, calciners and melting furnaces- Gas is 
used to some' extent for supplying heat to copper 
furnaces, but a stream of coal-dust is found to have 
greater advantages. There are never fewer than 
six operations in the ‘Welsh’ process of copper- 
smelting, and when so limited, a favourable ad- 
mixture of ores, such as copper pyrites and copper 
carbonates, is necessary. In the first, the ore 
is calcined in a furnace for at least twelve hours, 
by wliich time the greater part of the sulphide 
or iron is decomposed, and much sulphurous and 


other acids have formed and escaped in fumes — 
i.e. a partial oxidation of the iron and sulphur 
takes place. In the second, the calcined ore is 
melted along with siliceous slags obtained in later 
stages of the process. Here a fusible slag, consisting 
in great pait of silicate of iron, is formed, and the 
sulphides of iron and copper are run ofl* as a regulus, 
teimed coarse metal, and granulated in water. In 
the third, the coarse metal is calcined again for 
twenty-four hours, during which time most of the 
sulphide of iron is conveited into oxide. In the 
fourth, the calcined coarse metal is melted with 
slags rich in oxide of copper, and also with rich ores, 
as oxide and carbonate. These oxidise any sulphide 
of iron remaining, and a regulus called white metal 
is formed, consisting almost entirely of sulphide of 
copper, and containing about 75 per cent, of the 
metal. In i'ae fifth, called ‘roasting,’ the regulus 
is very slowly melted, so as to allow of the gradual 
and thorough reduction of the sulphide by heated 
atmospheric* air through the formation of oxide of 
copper. When oxide and sulphide of copper are 
heated together, they decompose each other, the 
sulphur escapes as sulphuious acid, and impure 
metallic copper, called blister copper, is produced, 
while other foreign bodies are for the most part 
removed in the slag. In the sixth, the coppei from 
the previous operation is refined. To effect this, it 
is melted in a furnace, and exposed to the oxidising 
influence of the air for from fifteen to twenty hours, 
by which time it is full of dioxide, and tliis is in 
tm*n reduced by throwing pure coal on the surface 
of the molten metal, and then stining it with a 
pole of green birch -wood. 

Shaft or cupola furnaces, instead of those of a 
reverberatory kind, are used in some countries for 
smelting copper oies where these are highly fer- 
ruginous, or oxidised, or comparatively poor. 

Flotation, — Of late, gieat developments have re- 
sulted from the application of improved methods in 
the use of so-called ‘ porphyritic ’ ores, in which the 
copper-hearing minerals are spaisely disseminated 
through a great bulk of rock. With modern mining 
methods and ‘ flotation ’ a very small proportion of 
copper may suffice to make a deposit pay. The ore 
is ground very small and mixed with water, a little 
oil, or some substance that behaves in a similar 
mariner, and other chemicals. The mixture is then 
worked up into a froth. Whatever other forces 
may be at work, the differences of surface-tension 
separate the copper mineral from the other con- 
stituents of the rock. The water ( with the help of 
the ‘gangue-modifier’) attaches itself to thegaiigue, 
while the copper-bearing particles, protected from 
wetting by the oil, adhere to the air-hubbles and 
rise to the surface. By flotation the concentration 
of copper sulphides can be mucb more satisfactorily 
effected than by merely gravitational methods. 

Wet Copper Extraction Frocess. — Soon after iron 
pyrites (sulphide of iron) began to be used as the 
source of sulphur for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, it was thought desirable to recover the copper, 
amounting to a small percentage of tlie pyrites used. 
The burnt pyrites, consisting chiefly of oxide of iron, 
along with 4 or 5 per cent, of copper, is mixed with 
from 12 to 15 per cent, of crushed rock-salt and 
the mixture properly calcined, when the whole of 
the copper is converted into a soluble chloride. The 
roasted mass is then lixiviated, and the copper con- 
tained in the solution tlirown down as metal by 
scrap iron. This precipitate contains about 75 per 
cent, of pure copper, and is mixed with the copper 
of the later stages of purification got in the diy 
process. A vast variety of more or less similar 
processes have been applied to different copper 
ores. The underlying principle is that some soluble 
salt of copper (as chloride or sulphate) has to be 
formed and dissolved out. Instead of precipitating 
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the copper by means of iron, it is advantageous 
wheie piirecoppei is wanted (as for electrical pur- 
poses) to remove it from the solution by electrolysis. 

Applications of Copper.— The metal is used 
for a great variety of purposes. It is most largely 
consumed along with zinc in the production of Brass 
(q.v.). To a less, but still considerable, extent it 
is made into bronze and gun-metal, in which it is 
alloyed with tin and other metals (see Bronze). 
Alone it is employed for boilers, stills, cooking 
vessels, pipes, wire and wire -cloth, nails, and 
spikes. In the form of thin plates it has long 
been in demand for engraving and etching upon, 
and in the shape of strong rollers it is exten- 
sively employed for a like purpose by the calico- 
printer. Copper does not cast very well, but it 
IS admirably adapted for producing works of art 
in electro -deposit instead of casting them. This 
piocess is extensively employed, and does even for 
objects as large as life-sized statues. In this way 
engravings and pages of type are also copied for the 
printing-press. For its use in coating other metals, 
see Bronzing. Copper is the metal usually chosen 
for lightning conductors, and for other purposes 
where high electric conductivity is an advantage. 
Writing-pens are made of an alloy consisting tor 
the most part of copper, and for some purposes are 
better than those made of steel, as they do not 
corrode nearly so soon. These pens are usually 
white in colour. An alloy of copper, ‘ yellow metal, ’ 
is used for sheathing the bottoms of timber ships, 
so as to prevent moBuscs and seaweeds from en- 
cumbering them. Copper, owing to its ductility, 
may be made into pipes, tubing, &c., by high 
pressure alone, without heat. 

The' copper-mines of the United Kingdom appear 
to have first risen into importance in the early part 
of the 18th century. According to Sir C. Lemon 
{Jotimal of the Statistical Society^ vol. i.), the pro- 
duce of the Cornish mines in 1771 was 27,896 tons 
of ore, yielding 3347 tons of copper. In 1856 
(Hunt’s Mimral Statistics for 1856) the returns 
were : Cornwall, 163,245 ; Devon, 42,025 tons of 
ore ; together yielding 13,500 tons of metallic copper. 
After 1860, the year of their maximum yield, the 
qiiantity of copper obtained from mines of the 
United Kingdom steadily and rapidly declined 
from 236,696 tons of ore and 15,968 of metal, to 
6792 and 532 tons respectively in 1901, and 136 and 
72 tons in 1921. 

Tlie copper ore mined in other parts of the country 
besides Cornwall and Devon is negligible. Copper 
is chiefly smelted and refined at Swansea and its 
neighbourhood, but to some extent also in Lanca- 
shiie. The English smelting works are now largely 
supplied with ore from Spain, South Africa ( see Cape 
OF Good Hope), the United States, and Australia 
(q.v.). The entire quantity of metallic copper ore 
and regulus impoited into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1922 was 33,169 tons. 

The production of copper in the United States 
has increased rapidly since 1872. In that year the 
quantity obtained was 12,500 tons, while in 1921 
it was as much as 505,586,098 lb. From the United 
States comes more than half of the world’s produc- 
tion. The richest mine in the world is said to have 
been that at Laurium called Calumet (q.v.), on 
Lake Superior, in which region copper was mined 
by the ancient Indian or pre-Indian inhabitants. 
The states of Arizona and Montana are also pro- 
ductive; but copper occurs in seveial other parts 
of the Union. 

€o|^per Age, a name sometimes given to a 
stage xn culture leading on to the Bronze Age ( q.v.), 
djbtinguished by the use of copper un mixed with 
tin.^ Such a st^e seems to have occuiTed in some 
regions before tin was imported from Central Asia, 
&c. See METAliLTTRGY ( Anmewt ). 


Copperas^ or sulphate of iion, is used in dyeing 
black, in tanning, in making ink, and as a dressing 
for crops. See Dyeing. 

Copper Glance^ a mineral consisting of sul- 
phide of copper (CugS), crystallises in the ortho- 
ihombic system, with pseudo-hexagonal symmetry, 
and is often twinned It is of a lead-gray colour, 
with a black streak and metallic lustre sometimes 
rather greasy. It is soft (hardness 2J) and sectile. 

Copperhead {Trigonocephdlus contortrix\ a 
venomous snake, allied to the rattlesnake, found in 
eastern North America. It has" a thick body from 
2 to 3 feet long, and a short tail without rattles, 
and is slow and clumsy in its movements ; but, 
lurking in dark and moist places, and giving no 
warning, is more dreaded than the rattlesnake. 
The term was given to the peace party during 
the American civil war. 

Coppermine River, so named, in common 
with the Copper Mountains to the west of it, from 
the metallic products of the vicinity, runs through 
the Mackenzie district of Canada, and after a 
course of 250 miles enters Coronation Gulf about 
68“ N. lat., and 116“ W. long. It was discovered 
by Hearne in 1771. Its course is continually inter- 
rupted by falls and torrents. 

Copperplate Printing. See Engraving. 
Copper Pyrites* or Chalcopyrite. See 
Copper, Pyrites. 

Coppet* a village of Switzerland, 8 miles N. 
by E. of Geneva, with a chS-teau, where Necker 
and his daughter, Mme. de StaSl, are buried, and 
where the latter spent much of her life. 

Coppice. See Copse. 

Copra* or Copperah, is the commercial name 
for the kernel of the coconut broken into small 
pieces and dried in the sun. From 500 lb. of copra 
25 gallons of coconut oil should be obtained. The 
oil is used in making margaiine. Marseilles and 
Hamburg aie the chief seats of the copra- pi essing 
industry. See CocONUT. 

CoproliteS (from Gr. hopros, ‘dung,’ and lithos, 

* a stone ’) are the fossilised excrements of animals 
found in Palseozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary stiata. 
Their true nature was fiist inferred by Dean Buck- 
land (1829), from their occurience in the bodies of 
several species of Ichthyosaurus, in the region 
where was situated the intestinal tube. It has 
been since shown that they are the voidings chiefly 
of saurians and of sauroid fishes. They often con- 
tain portions of scales, bone, teeth, and shells, the 
indigestible parts of the food on which the animals 
lived. Occasionally they may be found exhibiting 
the spiral twisting and other marks pioduced by 
the conformation of the intestinal tube, similar to 
what is noticed in the excrement of some living 
fishes. These peculiar markings obtained for them 
the name, when their true nature was unknown, 
of ‘larch-cones’ and ‘ bezoar-stones. ’ Coprolites 
contain much phosphate of lime, and have thus 
been largely exploited for the manufacture of 
manure. Most of the so-called coprolites of com- 
merce, however, are mere concretions and not 
fossil excrements. 

Copse* or Coppice, is a wood or plantation of 
broad-leaved trees, cut over every 10 or 12 years 
(as in hazel), or 16 to 18 (as in oak), or 25 to 30 
(as in alder), and reproducing itself by means of 
new shoots thrown out from the stools or suckers 
sent out from the roots. No coniferous tree has 
sufficient reproductive power for coppice- treatment. 
Chestnut, oak, ash, hazel, lime, maple, sycamore, 
hornbeam, willow, and alder coppice better than 
beech, birch, and aspen, though the softwoods* 
often become dominant on moist land. The best 
coppice crop for any given land and the best age 
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for cutting depend mainly on the local market for 
small wood. Copses may either be simple and pure 
or mixed, or they may be ‘ stored ’ with standard 
trees (preferably with light-demanding trees like 
oak, ash, elm, *&c.) left to foim an Ovbrwood 
over the coppiced Underwood, and to grow into 
timber-trees. Copse-woods were formerly worked 
under stringent regulations (see Forestry), and 
under the Statute of Woods (1543) ‘12 standils 
or stoiers of oak’ were to be left per acre, or in 
default of oak, then ‘elm, ash, asp, or beech.’ It 
was in such copses and in hedgerows that most 
of the oak timber for the British navy used to be 
obtained. On good soil oak and ash are still the 
best standards, while, as in simple coppice, hazel, 
ash, and chestnut aie usually the most profitable 
part of the underwood. Copse-woods used to be 
very profitable, but now they hardly pay. Oak 
coppice cut over every 16 to 20 years used 
to supply large quantities of tanning -bark and 
of charcoal, and ash and hazel cut over at 
shorter intervals supplied material for hurdles, 
thatching- rods, crates, agricultural implements, 
&c. In the Scottish Highlands most of the old cop- 
pices, now unprofitable, have reverted to the wild 
condition of ‘natural woods ' (See also Willow.) 

CoptiSy a genus of Ranunculaeeae. C, tri- 
folia^ called Gold Thread on account of the 
appeal ance and colour of its rhizomes, is a native 
of swamps in the colder northern regions of both 
heniispheies. It has ternate leaves and solitary 
white flowers. The bitter rhizomes are used in 
Ameiica as a tonic, and as a yellow dye. That 
of (7. Te&ta of Assam is used in India as a bitter 
tonic. 

€optS 9 the Christian descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians. The name (in Arabic, K^tht) is most 
probably derived from the same root as 'E-gypt 
The Copts form but a small part of the popula- 
tion of the country. A large proportion live in 
Cairo, but there are numerous populous settle- 
ments of Copts in Upper E^pt, notably at Girga, 
Neg§.da, Luksor, Asyfit, Cendera, and Ikhmtra. 
They are essentially townsmen, engaged as clerks 
on account of their undoubted mathematical 
talents ; or employed in the finer handicrafts, 
such as gold-smithery ; and their occupations 
account for their paleness as compared with 
their Moslem neighbours. The few Copts who 
work in the fields do not differ perceptibly 
fiom the Moslems, and the resenJblance to 
the 'ancient Egyptians is visible in both, though 
the inbreeding of the Copt has, some think, 
retained the ancestral lineaments more faith- 
fully. They are of middle stature, have black eyes, 
and black curly hair; diess like the Moslems, 
but are generally distinguished by a black or blue 
turban; the women are veiled. Their character is 
in general gloomy, deceitful, and avaricious ; they 
are ignorant, drunken, and sensual. In religion 
they are Monophy sites (q.v.) of the Jacobite sect; 
but a few are united to the Greek and Homan 
Catholic and Protestantchurches. When the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 pronounced the J acobite opinion 
heretical, some of the Copts supported the verdict, 
and bitter jealousies ensued between these ‘ royal- 
ists ’ and the Jacobite Copts. The division of the 
Chiistians made the Moslem conquest in 640 a com- 
paratively easy matter. They ascribe their con- 
version from lieathenism to St Mark, whom tbey 
regard as the first patriarch of Alexandria. Their 
highest dignitary is the patriarch of Alexandria, 
whose residence, however, is in Cairo. Their other 
orders of clergy are twelve bishops, and archpriests, 
priests, deacons, and monks. The patriarch is 
named by his predecessor, or chosen by lot from 
among tte monks of the convent of St Anthony. 


He is not permitted to many, and when he sleeps 
it is necessary to waken him every quarter of an 
hour. He nominates the metropolitan of Abyssinia 
(see Abyssinia). 

The Copts are very strict in some of their 
religious observances, and hate other Christian 
sects even more than they hate the Moslems. 
They maintain the seven sacraments — baptism by 
tiine immersion ; confirmation ; penance oi con- 
fession ; ordeis; matrimony; unction; and the 
eucbarist, administered in both kinds to all, even 
young childieii, and formed of leavened bread 
which has been dipped in Avine. They keep 
Wednesday and Friday with great strictness as 
fast-days, and have besides an onerous fast of Nine- 
\eh, lasting fifty-five days, and lesser fasts of the 
Nativity, the Apostles, and the Virgin. Each fast 
is followed by a feast. Pilgi image to Jeiusalem 
is prized highly. A priest may be maiiied to one 
viigin provided the ceremony takes place before 
ordination; if the wife die, he may not marry 
again, nor may the widow of a piiest remarry. 
The Copts seldom marry outside tbeir own sect ; 
the wedding ceremonies are very peculiar, and may 
be read in L. Oliphant’s Laiid of Khmd; the 
bride is expected to remain at home until confined, 
or for a year if barren ( see Lane’s Modern Egyp- 
tians). The Coptic ritual, liturgy, vestments, occ. 
are specially interesting as preserving unchanged 
very ancient Christian foims. The churches, of 
which the most celebrated are those built in the 
Homan fortress of Babylon at old Cairo, and those 
in the Nitiian valley, are remarkable for peculiari- 
ties of construction and plan, and for exceedingly 
beaatiful carved ivory screens. An admirable 
account of them is given by Mr Butler. They have 
many schools, but only for boys, who learn the 
psalms, gospels, and apostolic epistles in Arabic, 
and then the 'gospels and epistles in Coptic. The 
Coptic, however, is not grammatically taught, and 
is not now a spoken language, having been every- 
where supplanted by the Arabic. It has not been 
spoken in Lower Egypt since the 10th centugr, Wt 
lingered for some centuries longer in Upper Egypt. 
It is, hoAvever, still used by the Copts in their 
religious services, but the lessons, after being read 
in Coptic, are explained in Arabic. The Coptic 
language is the descendant of the ancient Egyptian, 
but the alphabet is Greek uncial, probably intro- 
duced soon after their conversion to Christianity. 

‘ The romance of language could go no further than 
to join the speech of Fliaraoh and the writing of 
Homer in the service-book of an Egyptian Chris- 
tian’ (Butler). There are two principal dialects 
of the language — ^the Sahidic or Upper Egyptian, 
and the Memphitic or Lower Egyptian, which is 
sometimes exclusively called Coptic. A third 
dialect, the Bashmuric, of whi^ only a few 
remains exist, was spoken in the Delta, and is 
interesting from its points of resemblance to the 
language of the hieroglyphics. The literature is 
wholly religious. The last old man who spoke 
Coptic as his natural speech died in 1633. 

See the article Egypt; A. J. Butler, The Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Egypt (1884), and The Arab Conquest 
of Egypt (1903); Mrs Butcher, The Church in Egypt 
(1897) ; A. de Vlieger, The Early Coptic Church (1900) : 
Montague Fowler, Christian Egypt Past and Present 
(1901); Dowling, The Egyptian Church (1909). 

Copyhold^ a species of estate or right o-r 

g roperty in land, in Ireland and England. Copy- 
old is expressed technically as * tenure hy copy of 
court-roll, at the will of the lord, according to'the 
custom of the manor.’ This means that it is tenure 
of land, being part of a manor, the title being 
evidenced by 3ie coui-t-iolls of the manor, and the 
right of the owner being in conformity with the 
immemorial customs of the manor. The addition. 
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‘at the mil of the lord,’ serves only as a memorial 
of the deiivation of this species of estate from the 
estates granted in old times to the bondsmen or 
Villeins (see Slavery), which were of couise re- 
sumable at the pleasure of the lord. But the will of 
the lord is now absolutely controlled by the custom 
of the manoi, which forms the law of the tenuie. 

The custom of each manor varies. In some the 
lands are held for life only, generally, however, 
with a customary right to renewal or to appoint 
the successor ; in some they descend according to 
particular rules; in most, however, they descend 
according to the oi dinary rules of succession. But 
the custom, whatever it may be, cannot be altered. 

Various money -payments are due by the copy- 
holder to the lord. These are divided into the 
rents^ an annual payment of the natuie of the 
Scottish feu-duty , fines, payments on particular 
occasions, such as alienation or succession; and 
heriots, or the best piece of personal property, to 
which, on the death of the copyholder, the lord 
becomes entitled. 

In the case of an heir succeeding there is no 
surrender, but there is admittance only upon pay- 
ment of the cusfcomaiy fine, and it is enforced by a 
customary penal by. 

The inconveniences aiising from the variety of 
customs to which copyhold lands aie subject led 
to the passing of a long series of Copyhold Acts, 
having for their main object the gradual extinction 
of this tenure by the process of ‘ enfranchisement,’ 
i.e. the conversion of copyholds into freeholds. 
The supervision of this process was entrusted to 
Copyhold Commissioners, who were subsequently 
amalgamated with the Inclosure Commissioners 
and the Tithe Commissioners under the name of 
the Land Commissioners for England, and, in 1889, 
the powers and duties of the Land Commissioners | 
were transfei-red to the Board of Agriculture. 
Under the Copyhold Act of 1894, which consoli- 
dated, with various modifications, the earlier acts 
on the subject, copyholds may be converted into 
freeholds either voluntarily or compulsorily In 
voluntary enfranchisement the compensation to be 
paid to the lord for the loss of his manorial rights 
is determined by mutual agreement. Compulsory 
enfranchisement may take place at the instance 
either of the tenant or of the lord. In the former | 
case the compensabion is a fixed sum of money ; j 
in the latter case, it takes the form of an annual 
rent-charge. In spite of these statutory provisions 
designed to put an end to copyhold tenure, this 
form of tenure still remains common in England. 

The Law of Property Act, 1922, provides that, 
from the commencement of the act (1st January 
1925) every parcel of copyhold land shall be en- 
franchised and become freehold, subject, pending 
payment of compensation, to manorial incidents 
having money values, such as fines and heiiobs, bub 
free from other customary suits and services. Under 
the rules set out in Parts V. and VI. of the act, all 
manorial incidents, including rents, fines, heriots, 
and the like, are to cease either (a) when, within 
five years after the act comes into operation, the 
lord and tenant agree on compensation ; or ( & ) when 
the lord or tenant, within the like period, serves a 
notice on the other to have compensation fixed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture under the Copyhold 
Act, 1894; or (c) at the expiry of ten years. Pro- 
vision is made for making the compensation pay- 
able in twenty annual instalments, secured by a 
terminable rent-charge burdening the land. The 
act also provides a uniform system of succession. 

Oopyillgr is a term in general use for a great 
many Cerent processes, but may be described 
generally as the reproduction, usually either on an 
mdarged or reduced scale, of any drawing, map, or 
of^er work of art. A few of the methods employed 


may be shortly described. If the copy is to be the 
same size as the original, the esisiest way is to tiace 
it. A piece of tracing-paper ( which may be bought 
at any stationer’s) is put over the drawing, and the 
principal lines gone over with pencil. The hack of 
the tracing is then rubbed with black lead or 
ruddle, and put on the clean paper on which the 
copy is to he made ; the traced lines are gone over 
with a hard point, and thus indicated mintly on 
the paper. Guided by the traced lines, the copy 
can then he drawn in. It is usual to have the 
ruddle or black lead on a separate piece of uhin 
paper, and interposed between the tracing and the 
paper. When the copy is required of a different 
size from the original, the sim^est way is to sketch 
it by hand and eye, but where more mechanical 
accuracy is required, the method of squares is very 
useful. The original is covered with squares of 
any convenient size by pencil lines or threads ; a 
piece of paper for the copy is prepared with a cor- 
responding number of squares, of a smaller or 
larger size, according as the copy is wanted smaller 
or larger. These squares must bear the same pro- 
portion to the squares on the original, as the copy 
is to bear to the original. It is then a compara- 
tively easy matter to copy in each square the part 
of the original in the corresponding square. To 
avoid confusion if the squares are small, it is well 
to number them along each side of the drawing. 
If it is not convenient to cover the original drawing 
with pencil lines, or to tie threads over the face of 
it, a very good way is to draw the squares on a 
piece of tracing-paper, and put that over the 
original ; the same tracing-paper will, of course, 
do any number of drawings. A pair of propor- 
tional compasses will he found very useful for 
fixing the proportional size of the squares. Any 
drawing consiscing principally of straight lines, 
such as a plan, can be conveniently reduced by cou' 
structing a scale to suit the reduced size required. 
The lines of the original are measured by its scale, 
and the same proportion of the smaller scale gives 
[ the necessary measurement. The Pantograph ( q. v. ) 

[ is another means of making a reduction or enlarge- 
> ment, but is very seldom used now. It is only 
accurate in a general way. Perhaps the simplest 
and most exact method is to get the original photo- 
graphed to the requii*ed size ; the copy can then be 
traced on to clean paper as already described. 

The copying of letters and other documents for 
commeicial purposes is usually done by means of 
the ordinary copying-press. A letter written with 
specially prepai*ed iiuc can be transferred to another 
piece of paper by means of damp and pressure. 
Common inlc thickened with a little sugar will 
serve as copying-ink. Many modifications of this 
arrangement have been devised for producing copies 
of letters, circulars, &c. from written or typed 
copy. A document is transferied by pressure with 
the hand to a gelatinous slab, from which as many 
as fifty or sixty copies, more or less distinct, can he 
letransf erred by rubbing with the hand. Many 
devices (cyclostyle, electric pen, &c.) apply the 
principle of the stencil, A very useful method 
of manifold writing is laigely employed in tele- 
graphic news work, and for duplicating invoices 
by retail tradesmen. Carbonised paper is put 
alternately with sheets of thin paper (‘flimsy’), 
and thus, whatever is written on the top sheet by 
a liardish pencil is duplicated on the others. Car- 
bon copies can be made in like manner with a type- 
writer. When an indefinite number of copies of 
any drawing or other subject is required, there aie 
many printing processes which may he^ employed. 
Letters or circulars, if written with lithographic 
ink, can l)e transferred to stone, and an.y number 
printed. Engineers’ or architects’ drawings executed 
in line can be very successfully reproduced in any 
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size by photo • lithography ; see the various pro- 
cesses described at Lithogeaphy, Illustration 
OF Books, Photography. 

€opyrigllt 9 in its most elementary form, is^ 
the exclusive right to multiply copies of a book.* 
Some rudiinentaiy notions of copyright may perhaps 
liave existed before the introduction of printing ; 
but such a right neither required nor received any 
definite recognition until the invention of the print- 
ing-press invested it with practical value. At first 
the right to publish was the subject of royal licenses 
and patents, granted as a rule not to the author 
but to the printer, and intended mainly as an instru- 
ment of the rigid censorship then exercised ovei the 
press. In England the publishers belonging to the 
Stationeis’ Company acquired a virtual monopoly 
under the operation of the Licensing Acts. When, 
at the end of the 17th century, the last of these 
acts expired and was not renewed, the publishers, 
dissatisfied with the doubtful protection of the 
common law, procured the passing of the Copyright 
Act of 1709, which was the earliest statutoiy recog- 
nition of authors’ rights. Under this act authoi-s 
acquired the sole right of printing their books dur- 
ing a term of fourteen years fiom first publication; 
and if the author should be living at the end of 
that time, during a further period of fourteen years. 
It was commonly supposed that in addition to the 
protection of this act the author had a copyright 
unlimited in time at common law ; but in the cele- 
brated case of Donaldson v, Beckett (1774), which 
led to a remarkable division of opinion among the 
judges, it was decided by the House of Lords that 
if any common-law right had existed in published 
works, it had been taken away by the statute. It 
became well settled, however, that the common law 
continued to piotect the author against the un- 
authorised publication of unpublished works. 

At the union with Ireland the Copyright Act 
was extended to that country, thus putting an end 
to the trade in cheap editions printed in Dublin 
and secretly imported into Great Britain. In 1814 
the term of copyright in books was extended to 
twenty-eight years, and the residue of the author's 
life if he were living at the end of that term ; while 
by the Copyright Act, 1842, which for seventy years 
remained the basis of the law as to books, it was 
extended to forty-two years from publication, or 
the life of the author and seven years, whichever 
period was the longer. In the meantime copyright 
had been successively extended by other acts to en- 
gravings and prints, sculpture, plays and lectures, 
while the act of 1842 applied it to music ; it was 
not until 1862 that paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs were made the subject of copyright. The 
addition of several acts, relating chiefly to inter- 
national copyright, brought the number of statutes 
in force in 1911 to above twenty. Apart from their 
number, these statutes were veiy badly drawn, and 
totally lacked system ; and the resultant confusion 
had been stigmatised by a Royal Commission as far 
back as 1878 in the following terms : ‘The law is 
wholly destitute of any sort of arrangement, incom- 
plete, often obscure, and even when it is intelligible 
upon long study, it is in many parts so ill-expressed 
that no one who does not give such study to it can 
expect to understand it. ’ 

After many abortive efforts at reform, the law at 
length was placed on a clear and intelligible basis 
by the Copyright Act, 1911, which repealed nearly 
all the old statutes and consolidated the law, with 
numerous amendments, in a short code of thirty- 
seven sections ; at the same time it abrogated the 
common -law right in unpublished works, copy- 
right in which was henceforward to depend en- 
tirely on statute. 

Apart from the great simplification thus achieved, 
the principal changes in the law made by the Act of 
134 


1911 were these : All classes of works are treated 
on practically the same basis, and the term of copy- 
right is in most cases very considerably extended ; 
new classes of works are brought within the scope 
of copyright — e.g. works of architecture, entertain- 
ments in dumb show, cinematograph productions, 
and mechanical instrument recoius and rolls; regis- 
tration of copyright and the requirement that a 
notice reserving performing right should be printed 
on music are abolished ; the sole right to dramatise„ 
to translate, or to reproduce on any kind of mechani- 
cal instrument is secured to the author; and the 
self-governing dominions are given a free hand in 
copyright legislation. 

The main provisions of the act may be summar- 
ised as follows : 

Subject-matter of Copyright, — Copyright subsists 
in every original literary, dramatic, musical, and 
artistic work, subject to certain conditions depend- 
ing, in the case of published works, on the place of 
first publication, and, in the case of unpublished 
works, on the nationality or place of residence of 
the author when the work was made. Briefly.it 
may be said that British subjects and residents in 
the United Kingdom have copyright in all their 
unpublished works, and all autnors have copyright 
in works first published in the United Kingdom j 
colonial and foreign works also may enjoy copy- 
right under analogous conditions. 

Mights. — Copyiight means ‘the sole light to- 
reproduce the work or any substantial part thereof 
in any material form whatsoever ; to perform, or, in 
the case of a lecture, to deliver, the work or any 
substantial part theieof in public ; if the work is 
unpublished, to publish the work or any substantial 
part thereof ; ’ and also includes the sole right to 
translate ; to dramatise a novel, or vice versh ; and 
to make any recoid, perfoiated roll, cinematograph 
film or other contrivance by means of which the 
work may be mechanically performed or delivered. 
It is also an infringement of copyright for any 

erson to sell or let for hire, import for sale or 

ire, or, under certain conditions, to distribute or 
exhibit in public any work which to his knowledge 
infringes copyright. Certain acts are, however, ex- 
pressly declared not to be infringements of copy- 
right — ^viz. (a) any fair dealing with any work for 
pui poses of private study, research, criticism, re- 
view, or newspaper summary ; ( 6 ) the use of his 
original sketches, studies, &c. by an artist, within 
certain limits; (c) the making or publishing of 
paintings, drawings, engravings, or photographs of 
works of sculpture or artistic craftsmanship which 
are permanently situated in a public place or build- 
ing, or of works of architecture; {d) the reproduc- 
tion of short passages from published copyright 
works in school-books, under certain conditions ; 
(e) the publication in a newspaper of the report of 
an address of a political nature delivered at a public 
meeting, or, unless the report is prohibited by notice 
in the prescribed manner, of any other address or 
lecture delivered in public ; (/) the reading or reci- 
tation in public by one person of any reasonable 
extract from any published work. \ 

The sole right to make recoids, perforated rolls, 
and other contrivances reproducing musical works 
is subject to this limitation, that if the owner of 
the copyright allows one person to make such con- 
trivances, or makes them himself, any other person 
may do so likewise, on certain conditions, which 
include the payment of a royalty of 2^ or 5 per 
cent, on the ordinary retail selling price of every 
contiivance sold by him. 

Term. — The term of copyright is in most cases the 
life of the author and fifty years after his death ; 
but after the expiration of twenty-five years (or, in 
the case of a work published before December 16, 
1911, thirty years) after the author’s death, any one 
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may reproduce the work for sale on certain con- 
ditions, which include the payment of a loyalty of 
10 per cent, of the published price. For works of 
joinfe-authorship fche term is the life of the author 
who dies last, or fifty years after the death of the 
author who dies first, wliichever period is the longer; 
wliile posthumous literary, dramatic, and musical 
works, and engravings, in which copyright sub- 
sists at the author’s death, are protected until the 
expiration of fifty years from the date of first pub- 
lication, performance, or delivery in public. 

Photographs and records, perforated rolls and 
similar contrivances, are protected for fifty years 
from the making of the original negative or plate. 
Government publications also enjoy copyright for 
fifty years from first publication ; but under the 
terms of a Treasury minute most Blue-books and 
other official documents may be freely reproduced. 

If a work which has been published or publicly 
performed is withheld from the public after the 
author’s death, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council may grant a license for its republication 
or performance. 

First Ownership, Assignments, dsc, — The author is 
usually the first owner of the cojjyiight in a work ; 
but (1) the copyright in engravings, photographs, 
and portraits made to order belongs to the person 
giving the order, if there is no agreement to the 
contrary ; and (2) similarly the copyright in a work 
made by a person in the course of his employment 
under a contract of service or apprenticeship belongs 
to the employer ; but if the work produced under 
these conditions is a contribution to a newspaper, 
magazine, or similar periodical, the author may in 
general prevent its reproduction otherwise than as 
part of a newspaper, magazine, or similar periodical. 
This last-mentioned provision does not apply to 
encyclopaedias, dictionaries, year-books, and similar 
works ; and it may be observed that the compli- 
cated provisions under the old law as to the re- 
spective rights of author and publisher in the case 
of collective works, such as encyclopaedias, maga- 
zines, &c are all swept away. Subject to the 
exception just stated with regard to employers, the 
matter is left entirely to agreement; the author 
retains the copyright unless he parts with it in 
writing. The first owner of the copyright in photo- 
graphs and in records, rolls, &c. is tlie owner of the 
original negative or plate at the time when it is 
made. 

Assignments and licenses must be in writing 
signed by the person making them. The author 
cannot, however, in general assign, or grant any 
interest in, the copyright for the last twenty-five 
years of the term ; the reversionary interest in this 
period forms part of the author’s estate at his death, 
and may be bequeathed by his will. Articles in 
collective works are, however, an" exception to this 
rule ; the copyright in them may be assigned out- 
right for the full term. 

Bemedies, — In cases of infringement, an action 
may be brought for an injunction (in Scotland, an 
interdict), damages, or an account of profits. In- 
fringing copies, plates, &c. are forfeited to the 
owner of the copyright; this does not, however, 
apply to the case of architecture, nor can an 
injunction or interdict be obtained to restrain 
the construction of a building which has been 
commenced, or to order its demolition. If the 
defendant in an action for infringement proves 
that at the date of the infringement he was not 
aware and had no reasonable ground for suspect- 
ing^ that copyright subsisted in the work, the 
plaintiff cannot get damages or an account of 
profi^, but only an injunction or interdict. In- 
fringing copies made outside the United Kingdom 
may be seized on importation on notice to the 
customs. Infringements committed knowingly are 


also offences punishable by fine or imprisonment 
on summary conviction. Civil actions must be 
brought within three years, and summaiy proceed- 
ings within six months, after the date of the 
infringement. 

Delvoery of Books, — The act also requires the 
mblisher of every book published in tlie United 
iCingdom to deliver a copy free of chaige to the 
British Museum, and also, if demanded, to the 
Bodleian Libraiy, Oxford ; the University Libiary, 
Cambridge; the Library of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, Edinburgh ; that of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and (with certain exceptions specified in Board 
of Trade Regulations) the National Libiary of 
Wales. Failure to deliver copies renders the pub- 
lisher liable to a fine, but has no effect on copyright. 

Retrospective Effect, — ^Works already in existence 
and actually entitled to copyright under the old 
law at the date when the act came into force (i.e. 
in the United Kingdom, 1st July 1912) enjoy the 
extended rights given by the act ; the benefit of 
the extended term of copyright goes to the author 
or his representatives, subject to certain provisions 
safeguaiding the interests of persons who had 
bought, or were otherwise interested in, the copy- 
right under the old law. 

Unrepealed Acts. — The 1911 act leaves unre- 
pealed (1) the Musical Copyright Acts of 1902 and 
1906, which piovide stringent summary remedies 
for hawking pirated music; and (2) certain 
sections of the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862, 
which penalise the fraudulent marking of paint- 
ings, drawings, and photographs. 

Colonial Copyright. — The Copyright Act extends 
to the British possessions generally, but not to any 
self-governing dominion which does not adopt it. 
All the self-governing dominions except Canada 
have adopted the act or passed substantially iden- 
tical legislation. The old Copyright Acts, so far 
as they were previously operative (and also the 
local legislation on the subject), remain in force 
in Canada. 

International Copyright. — Copyright may be ex- 
tended by order in' council to foreign woiks on 
conditions of leciprocity. Great Britain (with her 
colonies) is a member of the Berne Copyright 
Union, the other members being Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Hayti, Holland, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Luxemburg, Monaco, Morocco 
(French Protectorate), Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Tunis. The union is 
regulated by the Berne Convention of 1886, the 
Acts of Paris of 1896, and the Berlin Convention 
of 1908 ; its fundamental principle is that each 
country undertakes to give to authors belonging 
to every other country of the union the same 
rights as it gives to its own authors. Great 
Britain also had before the war a copyright 
treaty of 1893 with Austria-Hungary. 

United States. — Before 1891 copyright in the 
United States could only be obtained by American 
citizens or residents. The Chace Act of 1891 first 
permitted the extension of American copyright to 
foreigneis on conditions of reciprocity ; and by 
virtue of presidential proclamations issued under 
this act and the act of 1909 (which is the statute 
now in force), British subjects may obtain copy- 
right in the United States on substantially the 
same footing as American citizens. All books 
in the English language, and books in any 
lan^age by a citizen or domiciled resident in the 
United States, must be set up, printed, and bound 
there ; moreover, all published works must bear 
the statutory notice of copyright (which in the 

case of books is ‘Copyright, 19 — , by ’), and 

must be registered and two copies deposited with 
the ‘ Register of Copyrights, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.’ The term of copyright is in 
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the fiitob insfcaiice twenty-eight years from first 
publication, which may, however, be extended for 
a further twenty-eight years. Citizens or residents 
of the United States have copyright in the United 1 
Kingdom for their unpublished works, and for 
works fiist published in the United Kingdom or 
ublished simultaneously there and in the United 
tates. 

Other Foreign Countries. — It is not possible here 
to give details of foreign copyright laws. The 
general term of copy light in some of the principal 
countries may, however, be shortly stated, as 
follows : life of the author and eighty years, 
Spain; life and fifty years, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Hungary, Norway, Poitugal, Russia, 
Sweden ; life and thirty years, Austria, Germany, 
Japan, Switzerland ; life and forty yeais, or eighty 
years from publication, whichever is the longer (but 
subject during the last forty years to a general 
light of reproduction on payment of a 5 per cent, 
royalty), Italy. 

Copyright during the War.— The effect of the 
war was to suspend the Berne Convention as 
between belligerents, and to suspend or destroy 
the treaty with Austria- Hungaiy, and therefoie 
to deprive of copyright works produced during 
the war in enemy countries. The Enemy (Copy- 
right) Act, 1916, conferred copyright on such 
works and vested it in the Public Tinistee ; other 
legislation allowed copyright subsisting before the 
war, but belonging to enemies, to be vested in the 
Public Trustee. Licenses to publish could be granted 
by the Board of Trade. The peace treaties provide 
for the resumption of copyright protection. 

See the works of MacGiUivray, Oldfield, Robertson, 
Copinger, and Briggs on the subject of copyright; also 
the articles Book-tbadb, Patents, Trade-marks. 

Coqueliiif BenoIt Constant, actor, born in 
1841 at Boulogne, where his father was a baker, 
was admitted to the Conservatoire in 1869, and 
having gained the second mize for comedy, made 
his ddbut at the Th4S,tre Fran 9 ais, December 7, 
1860, as Gros-Rend in the D4pit Amoureux. For 
over a quarter of a century he played here with 
unbroken success, both in classical pieces and in 
rdles created by himself ; in the broader aspects of 
comedy, standing without a rival. From 1897 to 
his death, 27th January 1909, he was director 
of the Porte St Martin. -^His brother, Ernest 
Alexandre, ‘Coquelin cadet" (1848-1909), was 
also an admirable actoi'. 

CoqLuerel, Athanase Laurent Charles, an 
eloquent minister of the French Reformed Church, 
was born in Paris in 1795. He studied theology at 
Montauban, and became in 1818 minister of the 
French church in Amsterdam, but came to Paris in 
1830 on the invitation of Cuvier, and^preached here 
until his death, 20th January 1868. In 1848 he 
was elected a delegate to the National Assembly 
by the department of the Seine. His writings, all 
marked by earnestness and liberal sympathies, in- 
clude a reply to Strauss (1841), six collections of 
sermons (1842-56), and Ghristologw (1858). — His 
son, Athanase Josu:i6 Laurent (1820-76), also a 
Protestant pastor of liberal tendencies, was bom at 
Amsterdam. A still more ‘ advanced ’ theologian 
than his father, he found himself at variance with 
the Protestant Consistory and the predominating 
influence of Guizot in his somewhat rigidly ortho- 
dox old age. Among his works were an edition of 
Voltaire’s letters on toleration (1863) and Jean 
Calcts et sa Famille (1857). 

Co^uilla Nut9 the fruit of the Piassava palm, 
Attalea funifera. On account of their large size ( 3 
to 4 inches long) and the hard texture and beautiful 
mottling of their dark-brown endosperm, they are 
imported by turners. See Fibrous Substances. 


€oquilll 1>69 the poit of La Serena, 9 mileu 
distant fiom ifc, stands on a bay near the mouth of 
the river Coquimbo, and is connected by rail with 
Valparaiso and Santiago. It has a good harbour 
and exports copper, silver, and manganese ores, 
wool, cattle, hajr, and cobalt; pop. 16,000. The 
province of Coquimibo occupies the entire breadth 
of the country fiom the sea to the Andes. Its 
area is 14,000 sq. m. ; pop. 160,000. The rainfall 
is small save in the south, where some farming is 
carried on. The main occupation is mining. See 
Chile. 

Coracias. See Roller. 

Coracle (Celt, corwg, Gael, curach), a boat 
made of a slender frame of wood or wickerwork, 
and covered with skins, used by the ancient Biitons. 
A coracle covered with tarpaulin is still used on 
some Welsh rivers and on the Irish west coast. 

Coracoid 9 an important paired-bone in the 
breast-girdle, forming along with the scapula the 
articulation for the fore-limb, and always lying 
ventrally. In the lower fishes the entire giidle is 
cartilaginous ; in tlie bony fishes distinct coiacoids 
first appear; they aie well seen in Amphibia and 
in all reptiles except snakes ; they are veiy large 
and strong in birds ; but become mere processes of 
the scapula in mammals. They very often exhibit 
a special anterior portion known as the pre- 
coiacoid. See Bird, Skeleton. 

Corais (Fi. CoRAY), Adamantios. SeeKoRAES. 

CoraL a term loosely applied to any animal in 
the class Ccelenterata which forms a haid skeleton. 
The tubular organ-pipe coial, the noble oi red coial 
of commerce, and the reef -building madrepore coials, 
are familiar examples. Presuming an acquaintance 
with the general features of the class, as summed 
up in the article Ccelenterata, we may notice 
at the outset the fact that the formation of hard 
supporting structures is exhibited in very vaiied 
de^ees, in manifold styles of architecture, and in 
widely separated forms. 

Different Kinds of Coral. — (1) Among the 
Hydrozoa the skeletal investment of the polyp 



Fig. 1. 

A, branch of Dendrophyllia ; B, part of a stock of red coral 
with (a) folly extended polyp, and (&, &) two polyps, partly 
extended. 

types, when present, is usually horny. In one 
subdivision, however, the suppoiting framework 
is limy, and to these forms — Millepores and 
Stylasterids — the title Hydrocorallina is fitly 
applied. (2) It is, however, in the other sub-class 
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of Coelenterates — the Actinozoa — ^that the formation 
o:^ coral structure becomes emjjhasised and per- 
fected. In many simple and in most colonial 
foims, a skeleton is formed, as isolated spicules or 
continuous. When continuous it may be horny, 
or limy with an organic basis, or to all appear- 
ance entirely limy, {a) Among the Alcyonaiia, 
of which Alcyonium (ji-v.) is a convenient type, 
Tubipora, with the spicules united to form tubes 
and crossing platforms ; Corallium, with a branched 
axis of fused spicules; Isis, with a jointed axis 
alternately limy and horny ; Heliopora, with limy 
cups inclosing the individual animals, and tiaversed 
as thej grow by successive horizontal floors at 
slight intervals, are examples of different forms of 
coral occurring in distinct groups. ( h) Among the 
Zoanthana, of which Actinia or any sea-anemone 
is a familiar example, the Actiniaria have no 
skeleton, and therefore include no coral forms ; the 
Antipatharia have a varied non-calcareous sup- 
porting skeleton, and include some forms known 
as ‘ black corals ; ’ the third subdivision, the Madre- 
poraria, always have a continuous limy skeleton, 
and include the best-developed corals. Most madre- 
pores are colonial, and the common connecting 
skeleton is either solid (apart from mere gaps) or 
perforated by canals which establish community 
of life between the individual members. Hence it 
is usual to distinguish two sections of Madrepores 
as Aporosa and Perforata. (3) The earliest corals 
of Palseozoie strata — the Rugosa or Tetracoralla — 
are distinguished by four primary partitions. 

General Structure, — In discussing further the 
general structure, it will be convenient to leave the 
widely separated Hydrocorallina out of account. 
The most general fact that can be stated at the 
outset is, -mat with the possible exception of the 
sea-pens, the cells which form the skeleton are at 
least originally epidermic. Free spicules, con- 
nected lattice works, solid cups, illustrate various 
degrees of lime deposition ; while supporting axes, 
ensheathing tubes, and what look like tolerably 

complete casts of 
the entire animal, 
are the main 
types of coral 
architecture. In 
detail, however, 
those main types 
vary widely, and 
in the cup-corals 
especially, the 
structure is often 
very complex. In 
a simple madre- 
pore coral, repre- 
senting a single 
individual, the 
following struc- 
tures are at once 
obvious. The 
main cup-like 
mass, known as 
the theca, is usually attached by its base to 
some foreign object. A terminal depression — 
the calyx — contains the animal, the soft parts of 
which extend more or less over the lips. Within 
the cup, when the animal has died away, radial 
partitions are seen, forming various systems of septa. 
Some of these often meet in the middle of the cup 
to form a central pillar or columella. When the 
coral is colonial, as is generally the case, complica- 
tions arise by the fusion of individuals. The deeper 
parts of growing corals are sometimes separated off 
oy Oross partitions ( tahulm), but this is rare in the 
Zoantharia. In large masses of madrepore certain 
portions of the skmeton are often left behind by 
the auim^^ and being exposed to the water. 



Fig. 2. — Caryophyllia borealis, siagle 
mdividual. 


become corroded and altered. In regard to the 
development of corals, it is hardly possible yet to 
make any useful general statements. For the 
animals themselves, it must be enough here to 
refer to the articles on Alcyonium and Anemone, 
which, though not themselves ‘corals,’ are good 
examples of the two sub-classes to which most 
corals belong. 

General Life.—Coxels are predominantly passive 
forms, and are much modified by their environ- 
ment (cuirents, &c.); the great majority are 
peimanently fixed, except in embryonic life. 
Flabellum may be noted as an instance of a coral- 
cup which becomes free as an adult. The limy 
material which forms the skeleton seems, in many 
cases at anyrate, to be derived not from the water, 
but from the minute animals which constitute the 
food. The great majority are colonial, yet cases of 
division of labour are very rare. Many corals are 
richly coloured, hut the meaning of the numerous 
pigments is still imperfectly known. Masses of 
corals furnish browsing ground tor crowds of 
animals, not a few of which intrude into the 
colonies, while others have become established 
parasites. Some corals also include parasitic 
Algse (see Symbiosis). Semper describes some 
very interesting cases of the constant association of 
worms and corals, and notes how the guest has per- 
manently modified the host (see Commensalism). 
It is interesting to notice, apart from actual modi- 
fication of form, how various worm-organisms act 
upon the ‘sea-meadows of eoral’ much as earth- 
worms do upon land-meadows (see Huxley’s Inverte- 
hrates, p. 171 ). 

In most corals the sexes are separate, and even 
the colonies may be entirely male or female. In 
CoraUium, hermaphrodites may occur, or. different 
branches be of either sex. As is common in sessile- 
passive organisms, asexual or vegetative reproduc- 
tion is a marked feature. Semper considers the 
budding of the Fungia colony as illustrating 
‘ alternation of generations. ’ 

Distribution, — Of the madrepore corals, the 
‘ solitary ’ forms, which never form great masses, 
aie for the most part widely distributed deep-sea 
animals, while the reef-buildei*s are as markedly 
dwelleis in shallow water, from the low-tide mark 
to about 20 fathoms, and are limited to warm 
waters. They are not found on the western coasts 
of Africa and America*’. In the waters of the 
Central Pacific reefrcorals are found in greatest 
profusion and variety ; but those of the Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, and East Indies are not far behind. 
Over eighty fossil genera of the Palaeozoic Rugosa 
are known, and oi the other Actinozoan corals, 
about 1800 fossil, and as many living species. Of 
these, the vast majority are madrepores, and only 
a small number Alcyonarian. Both sets begin in 
Silurian times, but were for long outnumbered by 
the Rugosa. Most existing genera date only frem 
the Tertiary period. The ‘ areas of past distribu- 
tion of coral-reefs in no way correspond with those 
distinctive of the modem seas.’ See Heilprin, Dis- 
tribution of A nimals ( 1 887 ). ♦ 

Important Forms, — The most important corals 
are the reef-builders (Poiites, &c.). The delicate 
colour, exquisite architecture, and labyrinthine 
complexity make the limy skeletons ibeautiful 
objects. Yet more beautiful, however, is the 
wealth of colour often exhibited hy the living 
forms. Caryophyllia is a simple and solitaty 
cup-coral found on the south coast of England. 
Bathyactis and Deltocyathns are almost world- 
wide. Antipathes — ^the black coral — ^has a valu- 
able hard axm like ebony. Fungia is worth noting 
on account of its flat mushroom-like shape and 
Semper’s observation (see above) in regard to 
alternation of generations; among Alcyonariaii 
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forms may be noted the blue coral {Heliopora and plants cast upon it by the waves a soil u^on 
ccerulea ) of many Pacific coral-reefs, the horny and which they rapidly grow to overshadow its dazzling 
beautifully coloured sea-fan {Qorgonm flabmum\ white surface. Entire tiunks of trees, which are 
and the familiar organ-pipe coral carried by the rivers from other countries and 

More important, however, in practical interest is islands, find here at length a resting-place aftei 
the red coral of commerce. In their long wanderings: with these come small 

this coral the limy spicules are fused to form the animals, such as lizards and insects, as the first 
familiar solid axis. The most important banks inhabitants. Even before the trees form a wood, 
aie those of Algiers and Tunis, and off the Sar- the real sea-biids nestle here ; strayed land-birds 
dinian, Sicilian, and Balearic islands. Great take refuge in the bushes ; and at a much later 
quantities are fished near Naples, and at Sciacca period, when the work has been long since com- 

in Sicily. The coral is roughly dredged, freed pleted, man also appears, builds his hut on the 

from its rind, assorted according to colour, and fruitful soil formed by the corruption of the leaves 
manufactured in Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c. of the trees, and cafls himself lord and proprietor 
Pale rose-coloured coral, not spoilt by the boring of of this new creation.’ According to Professor L. 

worms and other intrudeis, fetches very high Agassiz, the large blocks tom off* by the breakeis 

prices. ' The industry is a very important one, aie loosened not oy shrinkage under the sun’s heat, 
though in recent years it has seriousljr declined, as Chamisso supposed, but by the innumerable 
The most important markets are in Asia, Africa, perforations of various boring molluscs, 
parts of Russia, Japan, and South Ameiica. ^ The origin of coral-reefs is a question which has 
Coral Islands is the name given to certain at various times given rise to discussion. Accord - 
low islets which are composed for the most part of ing to Chamisso, the corals commenced to grow on 
the calcareous skeletons of various kinds of corals, shoals in the sea — on the tops of submarine moun- 
An atoll or typical coral island consists of a some- tains in short. The circular form of the atoll and 
what ring-shaped reef inclosing a lagoon. Such reefs its basin-shaped lagoon he believed to be due to the 
vaiy in size from less than a mile up to 90 miles natural gi-owth of the coral. The most \dgorous 
long and may be 10 miles wide — ^the breadth of the growth took place upon the outward edges of the 
annular reef being on an average about a quarter reef, where the largest and most massive coials 
of a mile. BarHer-reefs^ which have a similar flourished. In the interior the coral growth was 
breadth, are found surrounding islands or bordering hindered by the accumulation of shells, coral 
mainlands, from which they are separated by a debris, and sand s\yept forward by the waves. The 
navigable channel. Fringing'reefSi on the other reef, therefoie, as it approached the surface would 
hand, extend outwards from the shore, with no gradually assume a basin-shape — ^the outer edges, 
separating lagoon-channel. In the case of atolls or peripheral and actively growing portion, foiming 
and barrier-reefs there is generally a navigable the reef— the interior part, where growth was 
passage through the reef into the lagoon or lagoon- retaided or pi evented by sediment, &c., forming 
channel, which is kept open by the scour of the tide, the lagoon. Other wiiters attempted to account 
It is upon atolls or barrier-reefs that islands occur, for the annular foim of atolls by supposing that the 
Only very rarely, however, are these islands co- reefs had giown upwards from the crests of sub- 
extensive with the reef— generally they- appear as marine volcanic craters. The not infrequent occur- 
longer or shorter belts, forming a series of islets rence of volcanoes and volcanic islands in the coral 
straggling along its surface. As reef-building corals regions of the Pacific Ocean was thought to favour 
•do not flourish in water having a lower temperature this supposition, but the enormous diameter of 
than 68® F. , they are necessarily restricted to tropi- many atolls seemed to preclude the possibility that 
cal and subtropical seas — ^from many regions of these larger atolls, at all events, could be founded on 
which, however, they are excluded by the presence the lips of submarine craters. And when at lengtli 
•of cold currents coming from extra-tropical lati- it was discovered that reef -building corals flourish 
tudes, by the muddy character of the water oppo- only in comparatively shallow water, this hvpo- 
site the mouths of large rivers, and by other causes, thesis was rejected, since it was extremely unlikely 
The rock of a coral-reef is a white limestone com- that so many submarine volcanic mountains should 
posed chiefly of masses of corals, coral debris, and rear their summits j*ust to the limits within which 
sand, together with the hard parts of molluscs, the corals could begin their superstructures, 
echinoderms, bryozoans, and calcareous algae. Not i Darwin, duiing the famous voyage of the 
infrequently this rock has been changed by the Beagle, was naturally fascinated by the problem of 
chemical action of percolating water into a compact the origin of these remarkable reefs, and while he 
or crystalline mass, which has lost all, or nearly admitted that cei tain atolls might very likely have 
all, trace of its organic structure. Chamisso {q.v., I been formed in the manner described by Chamisso, 
known also as a poet), the naturalist who accom- yet he could not believe it possible that a broad 
panied Kotzebue the Russian navigator in his mountain-summit lay buried at the depth of a few 
voyage of discovery into the South Sea in 1815-18, fathoms beneath every atoll, and nevertheless that 
appears to have been the first to show how such throughout the immense areas occupied by many 
reefs are converted into dry land. He describes of those reefs not one point of rock should proj^t 
how the polyps cease to grow when they reach above the surface. The theory of subsidence which 
the surface of the sea, and how the reef, exposed he subsequently advanced seemed to account for 
at low-tide, by and by becomes disintegrated, all the phenomena, and until recently it corn- 
while broken coral debris is heaped up by the manded nearly universal assent. According to 
action of the breakers so as eventually to form Darwin, each atoll has passed through the succes- 
a high bank which can only be covered during sive stages of fringing-reef and barrier-reef. Since 
spring-tides. This bank of coral blocks and debris reef-building corals do not thrive^ at greater depths 
solidmes in time, and remains exposed to the fierce than 100 feet or thereabout, it is evident that the 
heat of the sun, so that the mass shrinks and foundations of a coral reef could not have been laid 
cracks, and flakes are detached from it, and raised in deeper water. And as such moderate depths 
•one upon another by each returning tide. ‘The occur only round islands and off the shores ofcon- 
always active surf throws blocks of coral (frequently tinents, the reef -builders would begin their work 
of a fathom in length and 3 or 4 feet thick) and by forming at first a fringing-reef. Slow subsid- 
shells of marine animals between and upon the ence of the sea-bottom is supposed to have super- 
foundation-stones ; after this the calcareous sand vened; but while the foundations were being carried 
lies undisturbed, and offers to the seeds of trees down, the corals continued to grow upwards, the 
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rising of the leef keeping pace with the sinking of 
the sea-bottom. Thus by-and-by the fringing-reef 
is converted into a barrier-reef. We have noAV only 
to suppose that the movement of subsidence and 
the labours of the corals continue until the reef- 
encircled island disappears below the waves, and a 
complete atoll will be the final result. Darwin’s 
views were illustrated and strongly supported by 
Professor J. D. Dana, w^ho accompanied the Wilkes 
exploring expedition round the world in 1838-42, 
while MM. Couthouy and Beete Jukes likewise 
upheld the hypothesis of subsidence. The re- 
searches of Professors L. Agassiz and Le Conte 
amongst the reefs of Florida have shown that 
Darwm’s views are there inapplicable. Thev 
attribute the formation of the southern portion 
of Florida, which consists of a series of concentric 
barrier-reefs, to the natural ^owth of the coral 
alone aided by the mechanical action of the sea — 
a view which, stated generally, is the same as that 
held by Cliamisso. Professor Karl Semper like- 
wise, after examining the reefs of the Pelew Islands, 
came to the conclusion that the form of these reefs 
had been determined by the natural growth of the 
corals, modified by local conditions, which is just 
Chamisso’s explanation. But Darwin had already 
expressly stated that some reefs might have origin- 
ated in the manner suggested by Cliamisso j and 
geologists apparently recognised that the conditions 
of the great Florida reef were hardly analogous to 
the isolated atolls which rise from profound depths 
in the open ocean. 

In 1880, however, Dr (afterwards Sir) John 
Murray of the Challenger expedition, published 
another explanation which has given rise to con- 
siderable discussion. He returns to the old views 
of Chamisso, maintaining that reefs have grown up 
from the tops of submerged and partially sub- 
merged banks and mountains. To the objection 
that it is hard to believe that so many banks and 
cones should occur just at the proper depth from 
the surface. Sir J. Murray replied that it was not 
necessary to suppose that all the submarine emin- 
ences were of equal or nearly equal height. Some 
may have risen at first above the level of the sea, 
and subsequently have been reduced by the waves 
and breakers to the condition of shoals; while 
others that did not reach to the limits within which 
reef-builders live may have been brought up to that 
zone by the accumulation upon them of the hard 
parts of pelagic organisms. For these forms of life 
nourish m extraordinary numbers in the surface- 
waters of the tropics where reefs abound, and as 
they die, their hard parts falling to the bottom will 
accumulate there along with the exuviae of creatures 
living at such depths, until they come to form con- 
siderable deposits. This levelling-up of submarine 
banks to the zone within which coral-builders 
thrive is the most marked feature in Sir J. Munay’s 
hypothesis. His further account of the mode in 
which atolls and barrier-reefs have been formed is 
a more particular and scientific development of 
Chamisso’s explanation. The growth of a reef is 
regulated by the food-sujpply of the corals; those 

S owing on the external parts of the reef are most 
vour^ly placed in this respect, consequently 
they thrive best, and have the advantage over those 
that are growing in the centre of the reef ; and this 
difference in the rate of growth of the outer and 
inner areas will be intensified as the reef approaches 
the surface. Eventually the corals of the interior 
die, and the dead coral rock is gradually removed 
by the solvent action of the sea- water Avhich 
contains carbonic acid. In this manner the 
reef assumes a basin-shaped form. Fringing-reefs, 
according to Sir J. Murray, are converted into 
barrier-reefs by the simple outward growth of the 
coral upon a talus of its own debris, forced off from the 


edge of the reef by the breakers. The lagoon- 
channel that eventually separates the reef from the 
land is formed in the same way as the lagoon of an 
atoll — namely, by the dissolution and removal of 
dead coral rock. Professor A. Agassiz published 
in 1882 an account of his detailed examination of 
the Tortugas and the Florida reefs, in which he 
shows how the bottom of the sea in those regions 
has been gradually raised by the accumulation of 
the exuvise and skeletons of massive organisms, 
which flourish in prodigious numbers on the sea- 
floor, forming the submarine plateaus known as the 
Floi ida, Yucatan, and San Pedro banks. He thought 
it was by the gradual upward growth of such ac- 
cumulations that the sea-bottom was eventually 
raised to the zone in which reef-builders thrive. He 
thus arrived independently at the same general 
conclusion as Sir John Muiray. 

In his work on the Solomon Islands (1887) Dr 
Guppy supported the hypothesis advocated by 
Murray. He showed that we have there elevated 
reefs which exhibit the very structure which we 
should expect to find on that hypothesis. He found 
some of those islands largely composed of earthy 
calcareous deposits having the same character and 
origin as the various volcanic muds and organic oozes 
which the Challenger expedition dredged at depths 
varying from 100 to 2000 fathoms. These deposits 
reached to heights of over 1000 feet, and in some 
cases denudation had exposed an underlying nucleus 
of volcanic rock. The earthy calcareous beds were 
covered with a comparatively thin crust of true 
coral rock. 

In 1910 Mr F. Wood- Jones put, forward a theory 
arrived at from a study of the Cocos-Keeling Islands. 
Sir John Murray sees in the deposition of fine sedi- 
ment the agent that brings the sea-floor up to the 
level at which corals can thrive. Mr Wood- Jones 
sees in this same deposition the agent that prevents 
corals from thriving at greater depths. In other 
words, sedimentation makes the growth of coral 
possible simply by making further sedimentation 
impossible; and it does this by bringing up the 
bottom to the region distuibed by waves and 
cui rents. The form of the reef is attributed to 
a similar cause. Against the theory of solution 
mthin the atoll, Mr Wood- Jones urges that not 
removal but deposition is there going on; that 
more coral sand enters than leaves the lagoon. He 
maintains that the ring-form is characteristic even 
of reefs below the surface, and of many separate 
colonies on the reef. The latter take the form of a 
dome, which flattens as it grows. Its increasing^ 
size and flatness enable sand to accumulate on the 
top, so that the rim grows while the centre dies off. 
The same process is held to occur in the atoll as 
a whole, and a similar principle explains the de- 
parture of the Cocos-Keeling atoll from circularity. 

See CcBLENTERATA, Anbmone (Sba), Alotonium; 
text-books of Zoology — Huxley, Claus, &c. , Darwin, 
Dana, Murray, Guppy, &:c. on Coral-reefs; Mfine-Edwards- 
and Haime, Htst, MaU des CoraZliaires (1857-60) ; Mra 
E. David, On a Coral Island (1899); The Atoll of 
Funafuti, based on Mr C. Hedley’s collections (1898);. 
Wood-Jones, Coral and Atolls (1910); and Semper’s. 
Animal Jdfe; Moseley and Quelch, Challenger Kep.,. 
vols. ii. and xvi. ; for skeleton. Von Koch, Morjpholo- 
gisches Jahrhuch (1879-86); for red coral, Lacaze- 
Duthiers, Hzstoire i^aturelle du Goradl (1864) for fossil 
forms, ZittePs Pal(B(mtologie ; systematic works — ^Dana, 
Zoophytes (1848-49) ; S. J. Hickson, Mroduotion to the 
Study of BecenZ Corals (1924). 

Coral Fishes {Sqnamipennes), a name applied 
to a family of bony fishes in the spiny-rayed or 
Acanthopterous order. They are tropical forms, 
abundant about coral reefs, usually small, with 
short, deep, often brightly coloured bodies. The 
family includes the Archer-fish (q.v.), the very 
beautiful Cheetodons, the genus Chelmo with. 
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peculiarly elongated snout, and other interesting 
forms. 

Coral Flower, or Coeal Tree {Erythrina), 
a tropical and subtropical genus of papilionaceous 
trees and shrubs, with long racemes of beautiful 
dowers of a rich dull crimson or a scarlet colour, 
resembling coral. Some species are thorny, and 
are hence used for hedges, notably E. coralloden- 
(iron in the West Indies, and E. indica in the East. 
The wood is so light and spongy that it is used not 
only for portable objects, such as ladders, but even 
as a substitute for cork. — Jatropha a 

totally different plant, of the order Euphorbiacere, 
is also toometimes called Coral Tree. 

Coralline [CoralUna officinalis), a limy sea- 
weed, exceedingly common on British coasts, where 
it adds much to the beauty of the rocky pools. In 
spiing it appeals as a thin ciust, with a fresh 
delicate pinkish or purplish colour. W ith the in- 
* creasing sunshine it grows into prettily jointed 
and blanched tufts, spreading like bi-ushwood over 
the surface of the rock. Its purple colour inci eases 
in depth, till the plant glows old and begins to 
die; then tlie brightness pales, and the limy in- 
ci us fcation finally lemains as 
a white skeleton. The purple 
colour soon fades on exposure ; 
a blight white light is pro- 
duced by holding a piece of 
the alga in a candle flame ; 
an unpleasant smell lingers foi 
years about the dried specimen. 
The coralline was formerly re- 
garded as an animal, ‘since all 
lime,’ Linnams said, ‘is most 
truly a product of animals.’ 
But neither for this, nor for 
Portion of Branch of its supposed medicinal (verrai- 
CoraUinao^cmahs fuge) virtues was there any 
magnified. warrant. The common coral- 

(From Laudsborongh.) line, along with a few other 
species, forms a genus of the 
family Corallinese, of the Rhodophyceje,^ or Flor- 
idese. Melobesia is an allied form of similar stony 
character. It is sometimes used for manuring fields, 
and is said to have been one of the principal con- 
stituents in the mortar of Iona cathedral. Ceitain 
Hy drozoa ( q. v. ) are sometimes called corallines. 
Coralline Crag. See Crag and Pliocene. 
Coral Rag, or Corallian, a group of the 
Oxford or Middle Oolites. See Jurassic System. 

Coral-root, a name given ( 1 ) to the ciuciferous 
plant Cardamine (or Dentaria) hulhifera (see 
Dent ARIA); and (2) to a genus of oichids, Coral- 
lorhiza, whereof one, the raie C. innata, occurs in 
boggy woods in Scotland. They are rootless sapro- 
phytes, with scale-leaves, and a fleshy root-stock 
which branches like coral. 

Coral Sea is that section of the Pacific which 
stretches between Australia on the west and the 
New Hebrides on the east In 1874 the GMUenger 
expedition found parts of it to be 14,700 feet deep. 
See PAdlFiC. 

Coral Snake {Elaps), small venomous snakes 
in the same family (Elapidse) as the Cobra (q.v.). 
The typical species {E, corallinus) frequents woods 
and thickets in South America. Their very small 
mouth makes them less dangerous. The usual 
colour is rich red with black and yellow transverse 
bands, and it is an interesting fact that besides the 
venomous Elaps, at least two other genera occur 
which are quite harmless. These, Mr W^ allace 
suggests, probably derive advantage from their 
cl^e resemblance to the venomous forms. 

Coram, Thomas, philanthropist, was bom at 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 1667 or 1668. He was 



bred a seaman, and rose to be a merchant captain. 
Already in 1694 we hear of him as settled at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, and engaged in benevolent 
work of various kinds. A few years after he seems 
to have returned to sea, and to have settled in 
London, after suffering shipwreck off Cuxhaven in 
1719. In London he interested himself in the 
settlement of Georgia, and in planting English 
aitisans in Nova Scotia ; but he soon began his 
long agitation for the foundation of a foundling 
hospital. Children were first admitted in 1741. 
Coram’s portrait was painted by Hogarth, a ivarm 
panron of his scheme. More thoughtful for others 
than for himself, Coram fell into poverty, from 
wdiicli he was lelieved in 1745, by an annuity of 
£161 contributed by his friends. He died 29th 
March 1751. See Life by Compston (1918). 

Cor Anglais, a wind-instrument of the reed 
species, simuar in construction to the Oboe ( q.v. ), 
to which it has the same relation as the Basset-horn 
( q. V. ) has to the Clarinet ( q. v. ). It is usually made 
in the key of F, a fifth lower than the ordinary 
oboe, and* has the same range — ^viz. from E in the 
bass stave to B^ above the treble stave. 

Cora^tO, a town in southern Italy, on a fertile 
and well-cultivated plain, 25 miles west of Bari ; 
pop. 50,000. 

Corban, properly an offering to God in fulfil- 
ment of any vow. This might either be of some 
possession devoted to God, redeemable by an equiv- 
alent in money, or it might be a pledge to deprive 
one’s self of something lawful in itself, as wine, for a 
longer or shorter period. A man might so interdict 
himself by vow, not only from enjoying anything 
himself, but also from giving it to others, and thus 
many of the old Jews juggled their consciences into 
getting rid of natuial responsibilities, as the sup- 
port 01 decayed parents, and the like. It was this 
miserable selfishness, under the thin garb of re- 
ligious hypocrisy, that our Lord rebukes in the 
Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. xv. 5 ; Mark, vii. 11 ). 

Corbeil, a town in the French department of 
Seine-et-Oise, on the Seine, 20 miles of Paiis, 
with manufactuies of clocks, cotton, and paper, 
and large flour-mills and granaries, for the supply 
of Paris ; pop. 10,000. 


Corbel, in Architecture, a projection of stone 
or wood from the face of a wall, used for supporting 
piUars or other 
superincumbent 
weights. Corbels 
proper were origin- 
ally plain on the 
sides and carved on 
the front only. 

Such were the 
Romanesque cor- 
bels, which are so 
numerous and so 
richly ornamented. 

The carving at first 
resembled the end 
of wooden beams, 
but gradually all 
sorts of figures were 
introduced, chiefly 
heads of men and 



Coibel: 
Kirkstall Abbey. 


Corbels of great size were likewise used 
to carry the projecting parapets of castles. 

Corbet, Richard, poet and bishop, was born 
in 1582, son of a gardener in Ewell, Surrey. From 
Westminster School he passed to Broadgates Hall 
(now- Pembroke College), next to Christ Church, 
Oxford. He took orders, and had already enjoyed 
preferments at Cassington, Oxfordshire, and Stewk- 
ley, Bucks, as well as a prebend in Salisbury, 
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when in 1620 he was made Dean of Christ Church 
at thirty- seven. In 1624 he was appointed to the 
see of Oxford, and translated to that of Norwich 
in 1632. Here he died in 1635, and was biiiied in 
his cathedral. Corbet was famous for his con- 
viviality and wit, and his poetry reflects his cheer- 
ful and genial temper. His longest piece, Iter 
BoreaUi describes a holiday- tour of four students ; 
the best, and best known, is tlie Fairiei Farewell. 
See J. E. V. Crofts in Essays and Studies, x., 1924. 

Corbey, or Corbie. See Corvei. 

Corbie-steps, or Crow-steps, the stepped 
slopes of gables. This is a Scottish term, derived 

no doubt from 
the corbelled 
or projecting 
character of 
the steps, and 
afterwards 
corrupted in- 
to crow-steps 
from the re- 
semblance of 
corbelled to 
corbie or crow. 
The origin of 
this mode of 
finishing a 
gable prob- 
ably arose 
from the steps 
used for pass- 
ing from one 

Corbie-steps, from a house formerly side of the 
in the Casile-wynd, Edinburgh. roof to another 

— ^the parapet 

defending the passage being stepped in conformity 
with the slope of the stairs. Crow-steps were the 
almost invariable finish of Scottish gables from 
the 14th to the 17th century, and they were also 
much used in the Low Countries. 

Corbrid^e, a town of Northumberland, near the 
confluence or the Cor with the Tyne, 4 miles east 
of Hexham, was a parliamentary borough in 1295. 
Near it is Corstopitum, an important Roman station 
excavated in 1907 and following years. 

Cor'eborus, a genus of Tiliaceae. C. oUtorius 
is widely diffused in tropical countries, being cul- 
tivated both as a pot-herb (Jew’s Mallow) and on 
account of its fibre. For the'-closely allied C. caj^tsu- 
laris, see Jute. The Japanese shrub, common in 
gardens on account of its double yellow flowers, 
called by gardeners C. jajponicus, belongs to the 
Kosaceae, and is correctly known as Kerria ja'ponica. 

Corcyra. See Corett ; also Curzola. 

■"Corday d’ Armans (perhaps better De 

CORDAY D'ARMONT), MARIB-ARNE CHARLOTTE, 
known as Charlotte Cord ay, was bom at St 
Satumin, near S6es (Ome), 27th July 1768. The 
descendant of a noble family, with Corneille’s blood 
in her veins, she yet welcomed the Revolution, for 
from Voltaire she had imbibed * philosophic’ theories, 
from Plutarch ideas of antiq[ue heroism. But she 
was horrified at the monstrosities of the Jacobins ; 
and her hatred of their acts was intensified by 
converse with a party of proscribed Girondists, 
who had fled to Caen in Normandy. She resolved 
to rid. her country of one of the heads of the 
Jacobins, and came with that view to Paris. 
Whether to slay Bobespierre or Marat was 
an open imestion; but while she debated the 
matter wim herself, a demand of the latter for 
two hundred thousand more victims, marked him 
out for her weapon. Twice she failed to obtain an 
audience, but on the evening of 13th July 1793 she 
was admitted on the plea that she had important 


news from Caen to communicate. She found Marat 
in his bath, and her pretended denunciation of the 
fugitive Girondists, some of whom were her own 
friends, called forth the remark ; * They shall re- 
ceive their reward ; I will have them all guillo- 
tined at Paris.* Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart ; he died with a stifled cry. Charlotte 
was at once arrested, and brought before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, where she gloried in the act. 
In the Conciergerie she sat to the artist Hauer; 
on the evening of 17th July she was guillotined. 
The executioner held up her head to the multitude, 
and slapped it ; in the sunset the beautiful dead 
face seemed to blush. See woiks on hei by Vatel 
(3 vols. 1872), Mrs Van Alsfcine (1889), R. Focke 
(1895), and Defrance (1909); also Austin Dobson’s 
Four Frenchwomen (1890). 

Cordeliers (‘cord-wearers’), the name applied 
in France to the Observautists, or strictest branch 
of the Franciscans (q.v.), on account of their 
wearing a girdle of knotted cord. During the 
Revolution the name was applied to the members . 
of a iiolitical club which was instituted in 1790, and 
assembled in the chapel of a Franciscan monastery. 
Its leadeis included Danton, Hebert, Camille 
Desmoulins, and Marat, and for a, time it rivalled 
tlie more famous club of the Jacobins (q.v.). The 
height of its influence was the period of Camille 
Desmoulins’ journal, Le Vietix Cordelier. Soon 
after the fall of Danton, the Cordelier club lost its 
influence, and it was insignificant when closed by 
the Convention in August 1795. 

CorderiuSs the Latinised name of Mathurin 
Cordier, grammarian, born in Normandy in 1478, 
who taught at Paris (where he had Calvin for a 
pupil), and, becoming a Protestant, settled at 
Geneva. There he died, famous as a skilful teacher 
of youth, on the 8th September 1564. He wrote a 
i long series of grammatical works, of which the 
I best known thioughout Europe was the Colloguia 
I Scholastica (1564). 

Cordia, a drupaceous genus of Boraginacese, 
tiees or shrubs. Some species are valued for their 
fiuit, their timber, oi both. 

Cordierite, Dichroite, or Iolite, a natural 
silicate of magnesia, alumina, and ferric oxide. It 
ciystallises in stout orthorhombic prisms, and is of 
various shades of blue, sometimes with a tinge of 
gray or blown. It exhibits the property of dichroism 
very clearly, often appearing deep blue when 
viewed in the direction of the vertical axis, but red 
or yellow when seen by transmitted light at right 
angles to that direction. 

CordUle'ras (lit. ‘ chains ’), a name 'applied in 
America to various chains of mountains. The 
Cordilleras of South America are described under 
Andes; and the Rocky Mountains aie the Cor- 
dilleras of North America. Those of Central 
America extend from Darien to the north of 
Mexico. See America, Mexico. 

Cordite^ a smokeless powder (see Gun-COTTON) 
invented by Sir Frederick Augustus Abel, and used 
in the British Army since 1892, is made of a mix- 
ture of gun-cottou, nitro-glycerine, and vaseline; 
and is named from its string-like or cord-like ap 
pearance. See Rifles. 

Cdrdoba, or Cordova, a city of Spain, capital 
of the province of C6rdoba, 74 miles ENE. of Seville, 
It stands on the right bank of the Guadalquivir, 
here crossed by the Moorish ‘Puente Viejo’ of 
sixteen arches, and occupies a slope connected 
with the Sierra Morena. The old turreted walls 
inclose gardens and vineyards; but the interior 
shows* narrow and dirty streets. Cdrdoba was 
from the 9th to the close of the 12th century a 
Moorish town of the first rank, renowned for its 
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rich uiosq[ues and palaces, and still more for its 
university. Among the principal buildings is the 
cathedral, built as a mosque in the 8th century, the 
most magnificent Mohammedan temple in Europe, 
and converted ( 1236 ) into a Christian church. C6r- 
doba was at one time celebrated for its manufacture 
of goat leather, called cordovan^ whence the term 
co 7 ^wain, but that industry is now almost entirely 
gone from it. Cordovan, still prepaied in the 
Levant, is used in bookbinding and for finer boots 
and shoes. Cordoba has a bishop’s palace, a lyceum, 
a theatre, a fine casino, museum, &c. It manu- 
factures silverware, silk fabrics, paper hats, &c. 
Called by the Carthaginians the ‘gem of the 
south,’ Cordoba was (152 B.C.) founded by the 
Romans as Corduba. Taken by the Goths in the 
6th century, it fell (711) to the Moors, in whose 
hands it remained till 1236, when Ferdinand IIL 
of Castile struck it a blow from which it has never 
recovered. In 1808 Cdrdoba was taken and plun- 
dered by the French. Cordoba was the birthplace 
of the Latin poet Lucan, the philosopher and ' 
dramatist Seneca, and the Arabian philosopher 
and heretic Averroes. Pop. 74,000. — The province 
of Cdrdoba has an area of 5300 sq. m., and a pop. 
of 565,000 ; see Andalusia, 

Cdirdoba^ a central province of the Argentine 
Republic, mostly pampa land, rising to the Sierras 
de Cdrdoba and de Pocho in the west. Area, 
67,000 sq. m. ; pop. 800,000. Cattle-raising is the 
chief industry. The climate is healthy, but very 
dry ; the temperature ranges from 18® to 107® F. — 
The capital, Cdrdoba, lies 240 miles WNW. of 
Rosario. It has a cathedral, a handsome city- 
hall, the old university building, with walls from 
4 to 6 feet thick, a national observatory, and 
noble baths. The university (1613) sank greatly 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits (1767), until in 
1870 several German professors settled heie. The 
town possesses also a national college, a school 
of art, a school of agriculture, and an academy 
of sciences, which publi.shes a valuable Boletin, 
Founded by Cabrera in 1573, the town was famous 
during the Spanish occupation as a seat of learning 
and the centre of the Jesuit missions in South 
America, It was afterwards falling into decay, 
but the opening of the railway in 1870 brought 
transit trade, and greatly restored its prosperity. 
In the hot months of December, January, and 
February, however, the place is a very trying 
residence. Pop. 150,000. 

€6rdoba9 a town of Mexico, 54 miles WSW. 
of Vera Cruz, in a fruitful valley, 3045 feet above 
the sea. Formerly important, it sank greatly after 
the revolution ; but in later years it has in some 
degree recovered its trade. It is surrounded by 
rich coffee-plantations. Pop, 10,000. 

(lordoilf in military operations, is a line of 
sentries within sight of each other inclosing or 
guarding any particular space of ground, to prevent 
the passage of unauthorised persons. If intended 
to guard against contagious diseases, it is called 
a cordon sanitaire. 

Cordon BleUf originally the ‘blue ribbon’ 
which in France supported the insignia of the Order 
of the Holy Ghost ; but playfully transferred to 
good cooks, who after examination received a 
medal, also suspended from a ‘blue ribbon.’ 

Cor'dovfi* See CdRDOBA. 

CordOTa9 a port and mining village on the 
south coast of Alaska, 440 miles WNW. of Juneau, 
terminus of the Copper River railway, produces 
copper, coal, petroleum, and gold ; pop. 1000. 

Corduroy, a ribbed kind of Fustian (q.v.), a 
cotton stuff made after the fashion of velvet. 


Cordus, Valerius (1515-44), greatest of the 
early German botanists, was born at Simtshausen, 
near Fraukenberg, son of Euricius Cordus (1486- 
1535), a native of the same place, also notable for 
a botanical work {Botanologicon^ Cologne, 1534), 
as 'well as Latin poems and medical books. Val- 
erius Cordus studied at Marburg and Wittenberg, 
made extensive botanising journeys in Germany 
and Italy, discovering many new suecies, and died 
suddenly in Rome. Foi his Dispensatorkwi phar- 
mmormn see Pharmacopceia. His gi-eat work is 
his Bistoria Sttrpium^ edited after his death by 
Gesner (1561). See E. L. Greene, Landmarks of 
Botanical History^ vol. i. (Washington, 1909), 

Cordyceps, a genus of fungi (Pyrenomycetes), 
parasites on insects and spiders. C, militaris 
attacks caterpillars, filling the whole body ( whose 
outward shape is pieseived) with a dense mass of 
fungus -threads ( sclerotium ). From this sprout 
bright orange -red, club-shaped stromata, whose 
perithecia contain asci which produce spores. C. 
Taylori has an antler-shaped stroma. See Fungi. 

Cordyline, a genus of Liliacese, resembling 
Dracaena, inhabiting warm countiies. The leaves 
of some yield fibre. 

Corea* See Korea. 

Coregonus, or Whitefish, a genus of pal- 
atable, herring-like Salmonidse. They differ fiom 
salmon and trout in having larger scales, a smaller 
mouth, and teeth absent oi very minute. In Arctic 
legions the whitefish aie marine, except when they 
ascend rivers to breed ; elsewhere they are like 
char, mostly impiisoned in lakes — relics of ice 
ages. They probably illustrate tlie origin of species 
in isolation. The British and Irish forms are 
known as Vendace, Pollan, Powan, Schelly, 
Gwyniad, and Routing ; and Cor eg onus sapidus or 
alhus is a much-esteemed American species. 

Corolla, a town of Spain, in Navarra, 49 miles 
SSW. of Pamplona, tiades in wine, grain, oil, 
almonds, esparto, and brandy ; pop. 7000. 

Corelli, Aechangelo (1653-1713), surnamed 
‘il divino,* Italian composer and violinist, was born 
at Fusignano in the Bolognese. He visited Ger- 
many (probably Bavaria and Hanover) and Paris 
as a violinist, but about 1685 had settled in Rome, 
where he spent the rest of his life, warmly be- 
friended by Cardinal Ottoboni. He was the first of 
the great violin virtuosi, and founded the technique 
of violin -playing. His compositioi^s, including 
concertos, sonatas, and minor pieces for the violin, 
mark an epoch in chamber music, and had gieat 
influence on later composers, as Bach. 

Corelli, Marie (1864-1924), adopted daughter 
of Charles Mackay (q.v.), was trained fin a 
French convent for a musical career.^ Though nob 
favoured hy the critics, she secured high popularity 
amongst novel-readers and the ‘general public.’ 

Corentyn, a river of South America, forms the 
boundary between British and Dutch Guiana, and 
enteis the Atlantic by a bioad estuary. Its upper 
course is remarkable for the beauty of its sceneiy, 
especially of its great cataracts. It is navigable 
for 150 miles from the sea. 

Corfe Castle, a village -borough of Dorset- 
shire, in the ‘Isle’ of Purbeck, 4 miles SE. of 
Warebam. Its famous castle, dating from early 
Norman times, is the traditional scene of the 
murder of King Edward the Martyr hy his step- 
mother Elfrida (978); and more than twenty 
knights, ‘most noble and valorous in arms,’ were 
done to death within its walls by King John. In 
1643 it was gallantly defended by Lady Bankes for 
six weeks against 600 Roundheads. Taken through 
treachery two years later, it was dismantled ; and 
its beautiful ruins, with their ‘hanging towers,’ 
cover nearly 3J acres. 
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€orfillium 9 capital of the Peligni, was selected 
by the allies in the Social War to be capital ot 
Italy. See Rome, voL viii. p. 772. 

CorfU) the most northeily and second in area 
of the Ionian Islands, at the entrance to the 
Adriatic, separated from the mainland of Greece 
and Albania by a channel from 2 to 12 miles broad, 
is 40 miles long from noith-west to south-east by 
3i to 20 miles broad ; area, 227 sq. m. ; pop. of the 
nome, 138,400. The island is traversed by moun- 
tains, bare and rocky in their upper slopes, cul- 
minating in Paiitokratoras, 3000 feet high, at the 
north-east end. The surface is largely covered 
with luxuriant groves of olive, cypress, and ilex. 
The winters are rainy, the summers hot and dry. 
The principal products are olives and wine, 
oranges, citrons, figs. Maize is the chief cereal, 
but yields only about a quaiter of the consumption. 
Olive -oil is the principal expoit. Wine is also 
exported to Italy and Central Europe. There is 
little agriculture. Fishing, too, is left to the 
Albanians and Italians. The principal town, Corfu, 
having 38,600 inhabitants, is finely situated on 
the east coast, with some good streets and a fine 
esplanade, and has a good anchorage and is in 
direct steam communication Avith Alexandria, 
Athens, Italy, and England. Corfu is the seat of 
a Greek and of a Catholic archbishop, and has a 
palace. An Ionian Academy, founded by Lord 
Guildford in 1823, lost its impoi-tance after the 
foundation of Athens U niversity. The town und er- 
went great improvements during the British pro- 
tectorate. The ancient name of the island is 
Kerkyra or Corcyra, but from its shape it was 
also called Drepane, or ‘sickle.’ It has been in- 
correctly identified with the Homeric Scheria. 
About 734 B.o. the Corinthians planted a colony 
here, which, by its commerce, growing rich and 
powerful, fought with the mother-city (665 B.O.) 
in a sea-battle. After many vicissitudes, Corfu 
fell under the Roman dominion (229 B.o.). For 
the more modem history, see Ionian Islands. 

Cori, a small town of South Italy, 30 miles SE. 
of Rome. It preserves the name and occupies the 
site of Cora, one of the oldest cities of Latiurn. 
The ancient remains still existing include those 
of the old walls, temples of Hercules and of the 
Dioscuri, and a fine bridge. 

Coriander {Coriandrum satimim), an annual 
plant of the natural order Umbelliferse, with 
branching stem* 1 to 2 feet high, the lower leaves 
bipinnate, the upper leaves more compound, and 
globose fruit. It is a native of the south of 
Europe and of the East, and has long been cul- 
tivated for the sake of its fruit ; and has thus 
become naturalised in some parts of England, 
^though its fruit (coriander seed) is much less used 
in Britain than in Germany and some other Euro- 
pean countries. The whole plant, when fresh, has 
a veiy offensive smell ; but the ripe and perfectly 
dry fruit has an agreeable aromatic smell and a 
sweetish aromatic taste. It is used in medicine as 
a carminative, and as a corrective of certain purga- 
tives ; also in domestic economy as an aromatic, 
being very often mixed with bread in the north of 
Europe ; spirituous liquors are flavoured with it ; 
and confectioners cover it with sugar to make a 
well-known kind of comfit. In the south of Eng- 
land it is common to sow coriander and caraway 
together, the coriander yielding a crop in the first 
year, and the caraway in years following. Cori- 
ander delights in a rich soil, and is much cultivated 
and used in India. 

Corigliauo^ a town in the Italian province of 
Cosenza, on the slopes of a castle-crowned hiH, 
4 nflles from the Gulf of Taranto. Pop. 15,000, 
mostly employed in cultivating the vine and com. 


Coringa, a seaport in Godavari district, Madras, 
stands at the northern mouth of the Godavari 
River, 8 miles S. of Cocanada. It has declined 
much owing to the obstruction of its harbour by 
a bar, and to its having been twice overwhelmed 
by a tidal wave— in 1787 and 1832. 

Coriima (sumamed ‘the fly’), a Greek 

lyric poetess, a native of Tanagra, in Boeotia, who 
nourished about 500 B.c. She is said to have 
instructed Pindar, and to have vanquished him 
in a poetic contest. Only a few fragments of 
her work remain, collected by Bergk in his Lyrici 
Foetm Greed (Leip. 1843). — Madame de Stafel’s 
Corinne Avas an Italian improvisatrice. For her, see 
Vernon Lee’s Studies of Italy in the 18th Century. 

Corinth) a city of Greece, celebrated in anti- 
quity, situated on the rocky isthmus of Coiinth 
(3f- miles wide, and 262 feet high), which connects 
the Peloponnesus with the mainland. The city 
lay under the northern deelmty of the mountain 
(1886 feet high, and forming one of the strongest 
natural fortifications in the Avorld) on which stood 
its citadel ( Acrocorinthus ), and had three harbours, 
Lechseum, to the west, on the Gulf of Corinth; 
Cenchreae and Schcenus, to the east, on the Saronic 
Gulf. Its position, midway between the JEgean 
and Adriatic Seas, was exceptionally advantageous 
for trade. It was as easy to transport goods across 
the naiTOAV isthmus — called by Pindar ‘ the bridge 
of the untiring sea ’ — as it was difficult to round 
the Peloponnesus. In its western harbour lay the 
ships of Italy, Sicily, and Spain ; and to Cenchreee 
came Egyptian papyrus, Libyan ivory, Syrian per- 
fumes, Phoenician dates, Euboean fruits, and 
Phrygian slaves. The expoi*ts of Corinthian 
manufacture Avere chiefly productions of art, such 
as statues, pictures, vases, pillars, and vessels of 
metal and earthenware. Syracuse, Molycria, 
Soilium in Acarnania, Ambracia, Anactorium, 

I Leucas, Corcyra, Epidamnus, Apollonia, ^ and 
* Potidoea Avere among the colonies of Corinth. 
At its most flourishing period it is said to have 
had a population of 300,000, A\dth more than half 
a million slaves employed in the fleet and in the 
colonies in the Mediterranean. It v/as at Corinth 
that the first triremes Avere built, and the first 
naval battle of the Greeks Avas fought between the 
fleets of Corinth and its colony Corcyra ( see Corfu). 

According to legend, the city of Corinth (anciently 
called Ephyre) was founded about 1350 B.c. by the 
.^olian Sisyphus, whose descendants ruled the 
country round till conquered by the Dorians under 
the Heraclid Aletes in 1074. Monarchy was abol- 
ished in 748, and an oligarchy of 200 families lasted 
till 657, Avhen it was overthrown by Cypselus. He 
and his son Periander (629-585) greatly extended 
the city’s industry and trade. In 582 the old Dorian 
constitution was restored. Corinth, which had 
formerly been the ally of Athens, after the Persian 
wars became jealous of the increasing poAver and 
commerce of the Athenians, and joined the league 
of the Dorian states. It waged an unsuccessful 
war on Athens in 458, and incited the Pelopon- 
nesians to begin (431) the Peloponnesian war (see 
Greece). In 395, at the instigation of Persia, it 
entered into an alliance with ThebeSj Athens, and 
Argos against Spaita, and the ‘Corinthian 
began, which ended with the Peace of Antalcidas 
(387), dividing the supremacy of Greece betAveen 
Persia and Sparta. Timophanes made himself 
master of Corinth in 366, but was overthrown and 
murdered by his patriotic brother Timoleon. The 
assemblies of the Greeks that appointed Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon the leaders against Persia, 
AA>^ere held at Corinth in 338 and 336. Under the 
Macedonian supremacy it was occupied by a strong 
garrison. After the expulsion of the Mac^onians it 
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joined the Achaean league (243), of which it formed 

art down to 146 B.c., when it was utterly destroyed 

y the Romans under Muinmius. Exactly a cen- 
tury afterwards Corinth was rebuilt by Julius 
Caesar, new-named Colonia Julia, Corinthus, and 
peopled with veterans and the descendants of 
treedmen j and under Augustus and hi§ successors 
it quickly became once more ‘ the citadel and star 
of Greece/ It reached almost its old importance 
as a trading and manufacturing town, and centred 
in itself the traffic that had formerly belonged to 
Athens and Delos. ^ About sixty or seventy years 
before its completion by Hadrian, it was visited 
by St Paul, who, during a sojourn of a year and a 
half, planted a Christian church in Corinth, to 
which he addressed two of his epistles. The city 
was (from 27 A.D.) the seat of the pro-consul of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the restoration of 
the Isiihmian Games brought to it multitudes of 
Greeks from all parts of the Roman empire. 

The Corinthians were devoted to the worship of 
the deities of love and of the sea. Aphrodite’s 
temple was the oldest and the holiest in Greece. 
In her rites at Corinth, Phoenician influence is 
distinctly traceable. According to Strabo, in the 
most flourishing period of the city more than 
1000 hierodouloi were kept there — ‘a source of 
much danger to strangers as of lustre and credit 
to the service of tlie goddess.’ It was at 
Corinth, where unbridled licentiousness received 
such religious consecration, that the Apostle 
Paul wrote his description of heathen corruption 
in the Epistle to the Romans. Nowhere in the 
Hellenic world was licentiousness so prevalent, 
‘The vices pf the Greeks were notorious in the 
Roman empire, the Corinthian vices even in Greece.’ 
With all the artistic skill and culture of the 
Corinthians, and the lavish expense at which they 
adorned their wealthy city, they showed but little 
creative power. Yet Coiinth produced the painters 
Ardices, Cleophantus, and Cleanthes ; the states- 
men Periander, Phidon, Philolaus, and Timoleon ; 
Arion, the inventor of the dithyramb; and was the 
abode in later life of Diogenes. The ancient city 
has been excavated since 1896 by the American 
School at Athens. 

Corinth was spoiled by Gothic hordes at the end 
of the 3d century, by Alaric in 396, and by the 
Slavs in the 8th century. In 1205 it was taken by 
the Franks, and from them it fell back into the 
hands of the eastern emperors, from whom in 
1459 it was wrested by the Turks. It was held by 
the Venetians from 1699 to 1715, when it was 
retaken by the Turks, under whom it sank to a 
miserable village. After beiim delivered from 
Turkish domination in 1822, Corinth slowly in- 
creased from 1830 till the 21st February 1858, when 
it was utterly destroyed by an earthquake. The 
town has since been rebuilt in a more convenient 
position, 3 miles to the north-east. Its population 
is now 6000. A mile and a half east-north-east 
of New Corinth, on the Gulf of Lepanto (or Gulf 
of Corinth), is the western mouth of the canal 
through the isthmus. Two new towns have been 
laid out at its east and west mouths, the eastern 
named Isthniia, the western Posidonia. See Canal. 

Corintlly capital of Alcorn county, Mississippi, 
on two railwa;^, 93 miles E. by S. of Memphis. 
Here General Rosecrans gained a decisive victory 
over the Confederates on the 3d and 4th October 
1862. Pop. 5500. 

CorintliiaiiSy Fiest and Second Epistles 
TO THE, two letters written by the Apostle Paul to 
the church at Corinth in 57-58 A.D. (or, according 
to Harnack’s Chronology, in 52-53 A.D. ). The First 
Epistle deals in the main with the practical problems 
and difficulties which arose in connection with the 


woik and life of the Christian Church in the 1st 
century. Three motives led to its composition : 
(«) News had been brought to Paul that divisions 
existed in the Church; [h) Paul had written a 
previous letter to the (Corinthians which had not 
been well leceived, and had occasioned some 
criticism; (c) Paul had received a letter from 
Coiinth asking advice on certain points of difficulty 
which had arisen in the Churcli — e.g, the dress of 
women in public worship, the right of Christians 
to enter pagan temples and eat meat that had been 
offeied to idols, &c. 

1 Corinthians gives us the best picture we possess 
of the interior life of an apostolic church. Fioni 
it we derive material of the greatest value with 
regard to the membeisliip, the worship, the sacra- 
ments, the discipline, and the organisation of the 
early chuich. 

Modern scholarship has exercised itself on the 
critical problems connected with the Second Epistle 
and its relation to the First, and reached the con- 
clusion that the Second Epistle is probably not a 
unity, but a combination of two letters written by 
Paul at different times. These two letters are to 
be found in {a) 2 Cor. i.-ix. ; (5) 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 
The last four chapters, it is maintained, constitute 
the intermediate epistle between 1 Corinthians 
and 2 Corinthians, referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 4, wheie 
it is described as a letter written * out of affliction 
and anguish of heart with many tears,’ and also in 
yii. 8-12, where it is said to have made the Cor- 
inthians ‘sorry.’ If the modem leconstruction is 
right, Paul wrote four letters to Coiinth: (1) the 
lost letter referred to in 1 Cor. v. 1 ; (2) our piesent 

1 Corinthians; (3) 2 Corinthians, x.-xiii.; (4) 

2 Corinthians, i.-ix. There is moie tension and 
emotion, and moie impassioned denunciation in 
our 2 Corinthians than in any other writing of 
Paul. ‘The order of ideas,’ as Bishop Robertson 
says, is ‘ emotional rather than logical. A subject 
is not taken up, dealt with, and disposed of, but, 
like some strain in a piece of impassioned -music, 
occurs, is lost in a maze of crowding harmonies, 
and recurs again and again.’ 

See Introductions to the New Testament by Jiilicher, 
Moffatt, and Peake ; Commentaries by Bobeitson and 
Plummer (International Critical), T. C. Edwards (1 Cor.), 
Menzies (2 Cor.), Denney (Expositor’s Bible) ; articles in 
Hasting^ s Bible Dictionary and Encyclopcsdia Biblica» 
Cortato* See Nicabagua. 

Coriola'nus, Caitjs or Cn^xts Maecius, a 
Roman patrician, sumamed Goriolanus from his 
heroism at the c^ture of the Volscian town of 
Corioli ( 493 B. c. ). (Jf a proud and haughty spirit, he 
was strongly opposed to 'the plebeians, who refused 
to elect him when a candidate for the consulship. 
After this, during a time of famine, he argued in 
the senate against a gratuitous distribution of the 
com which had arrived from Sicily, unless the 
plebeians should give up their tribunes, but lately 
instituted. For this he was impeached, and 
banished. He took refuge among tne Yolscians, 
whom he aided in their war with the Romans. His 
victories at the head of his Volscian troops alarmed 
the Romans, Avho, on his approach to their city, 
sent a variety of deputations to plead 'svith him. 
He was deaf to every entreaty. At last, the 
noblest matrons of Rome, headed by his old mother 
Veturia, and his wife Volumnia, leading her two 
children, came to his tent. (Shakespeare follows 
Plutarch in calling the mother Volumnia, while 
the wife is Virguia.) Their tears cooled his 
fierce desire to be revenged on those who had dis- 
honoured him, and he led back the Volsci to their 
own territories. Shakespeare’s Goriolanus is a 
stately and impressive drama, its hero a magnifi- 
cent creative realisation of the haughty but nobl® 
aristocrat of Plutarch’s story. 
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Cork (Span, corcho^ from Lat. cortex) is the 
extraordinarily developed corky layer (see below, 
and article Bark) of the bark of the Cork-tree or 
Cork -oak {Quercus siiher) of the Mediterranean. 
Spain and Portugal chiefly supply the world with 
cork. The cork-tree is not of great size, generally 
20 to 60 feet high, the tinink often 3 feet in diameter, 
much branched, with ovate-oblong evergreen leaves, 
entire or serrate. The acorns are edible, and re- 
semble chestnuts in taste. The tree is usually 
twenty or twenty-five years old before it yields a 
gathering of cork,>nd attains an^ age of 150 years. 
The first produced (Virgin Cork) is of little value, 
but is removed in order that the next production may 
be better, for every successive formation is superior 
to that which preceded it, and it is not till the third 
gathering that cork of the highest quality is ob- 
tained. About every eight or ten years a crop is 
taken; but the improvement is being introduced of 
leaving the loosened cork-layer for some months as 
a protective jacket upon the tree. The cork-cam- 
bium is thus protected from the sun and the attacks 
of insects, and the new growth is thus both more 
rapid and of finer quality. In stripping oft* the 
cork, longitudinal and transverse incisions are made 
to the proper depth, and each piece is then cut 
away from the tree by a curved knife with two 
handles, like that of a cooper. The pieces are 
soaked in water, pressed flat, dried, and super- 
ficially charred, to remove decayed parts and con- 
ceal blemishes, before they are packed in bales for 
the market. Besides the use of cork for stopping 
bottles, casks, &c., it is much used, on account of 
its lightness, for floats of nets, life-belts, &c. ; and 
on account of its impermeability to water, and 
its being a slow conductor of heat, inner soles of 
shoes are made of it. All these uses are men- 
tioned by Pliny ; but the general employment of 
corks for glass bottles appears to date only from 
the 15th century. 
The Spanish Black 
used by painters is 
made by burning 
cork-parings in closed 
vessels. Cork-waste 
is also utilised for 
many objects, and 
most largely in the 
manufacture of lino- 
leum. 

The cork-tree is 
occasionally planted 
in England; it has 
been found to do well 
in some parts of the 
United States. 

The wood of some 
trees possesses the 
cellular sponginess, 
lightness, and elasti- 
city of cork in such a 
degree as to be some- 
tirnes substituted for 
it in many of its uses, 
as that of the Anona 
palustns ( Corkwood 
or Alligator Apple) in the “West Indies, &c. 

As already mentioned under Bark (q.v.), cork is 
by no means botanically the exceptional product it 
seems from the practice or popular ^oint of view. 
The epidermis being usually only a single layer of 
definitely formed cells, it is insufficient either for 
covering or protection in almost all conditions of 
continuous growth and exposure to climate (the 
mistletoe bemg rather a less developed ty]^e than a 
true exception among woody plants, since its deeper 
ordhmry epidermic cells never lose the power of 
multiplication ). In sections of the young shoots of 



formation of Cork in a branch 
of Black Currant, one year 
old ( mag. 360 diameters) : 

€, epidermis ; 6, tast-cells ; pr, cor- 
tical parenchyma; fc, the cork- 
cells formed from c, cork- cam- 
bimn. (Sachs.) 


dicotyledonous trees or shrubs this provision ror 
replacing the epidermis can he beautifully tiaced; 
a layer of cells just outside the cellular envelope, 
the so-called cork-camhium, is seen to have already 
formed an appreciable thickness of cork-cells, easily 
recognised by their prismatic shape, tolerably 
regular vertical series, and thin walls. As the 
5. tern grows older the epideimis wears oft* and 
the cork-layer thickens, while the access of air to 
the living cellular envelope below is permitted by 
the occuirence of spaces empty or filled only with 
looser tissue, the Lenticels (see Bark), which, of 
course, become represented by the deep air-channels 
so obvious in the inferior quality of cork. 

Cork-cutting. — The bark, after being cut into 
square pieces or sheets, is pressed to remove its 
natural curvatme and flatten it. If it is found that 
simple pressure has not flattened it sufficiently, it 
is heated on the convex side, and the contraction 
thus produced straightens it. It is then cut into 
slips, and these slips into squares, according to the 
required size of the corks. These are rounded by 
the cork-cutter by means of a broad shaip knife ; 
the cork is rested against a block of wood, and the 
knife pushed foiward, its edge at the same time 
being made to describe a circular curve. The knife 
requires continual sharpening ; the workman has a 
board before him on v^ich the knife is rubbed on 
each side after every cut. But cork-cutting is now 
largely done by machinery ; in the United States 
the piocess has been carried to great perfection. 
Corking-machines are ingeniously contrived to 
force the cork into the neck of the bottle, and, if 
necessary, to wire it down. For rock cork, see 
Asbestos. 

Cork, a maritime county in Munster, the south- 
most and largest of the Irish counties. Greatest 
length from east to west, 110 miles; greatest 
breadth, 70; average, 34. Area, 2900 sq. miles. 
Cork is hilly, with great variety of surface. The 
west part is rocky, mountainous, wild and boggy ; 
the east and south, rich, fertile, and picturesque. 
The ranges mn east and west, except the Bo^ra 
Mountains, between the Lee and Blackwater. 
The coast is bold and rocky, and from its indenta- 
tions, 250 miles long ; the bays, which run 3 to 25 
miles inland, admitting large vessels. The chief 
hays are Bantry, Uunmanus, Baltimore, Glandore, 
Clonakilty, Kinsale, Cork Harbour, and Youghal. 
There are many isles off the coast, including 
Cape Clear Island, which lies in 51“ 25' N. lat., 
and 9“ 30' W. long., and, with the exception of 
a rock 4 miles to the SSW., is the southmost 
point in Ireland. In the west, Cork is divided 
from Kerry by a range of Silurian clay-slate 
running north-east and north, the chief points 
being 1200 to 2240 feet high. This range sends 
offshoots to the east, wmch divide the county 
into the parallel basins of the three chief rivers of 
Cork, the Blackwater, Lee, and Bahdon : the lower 
parts of these basins are well cultivated and pro- 
ductive. The Lower Carboniferous limestone forms 
the largest lowland tracts and valleys of the county. 
Part of the Munster coalfield occupies 400 sq. m. in 
the north-west. Cork has many small lakes in the 
west. One of these lies at the source of the Lee, 
amid wild, picturesque scenery, with the ruins of 
a chapel on an islet frequented by pilgrims. The 
cliief mineral productions are coal and iron, copper, 
barytes, limestone, fine dark-gray and also red 
marble rich in fossil shells, fullers’ earth, brick- 
clay, marl. There is a thermal magnesian spring 
at Mallow. The climate is moist, hut genial. The 
soils are calcareous, loamy, and moory. The dairies 
are extensive, and Cork butter stands in high 
estimation. The cattle are small in size, but yimd 
large quantities of milk. Of the total area, about 25 
per cent, is under crops. Among the manufactures 
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aie leather, tweed, whisky, porter; and the chief 
exports provisions. Pop. (1841) 854,118; (1871) 
517,076 ; ( 1911 ) 392, 104 (including the county boiough 
of Coik), of whom 90 per cent, are Catholics, For- 
merly Cork county sent two membeisto parliament, 
besides two for the city, and four for minor boroughs. 
In 1885-1922 the county returned seven members, 
the city two ; and Bandon, Mallow, Kinsale, and 
Youghal were absorbed in the county. The county 
returns eleven members to the Fiee State parlia- 
ment, the city four. The antiquities of Coik are 
totone circles and altars, two round towers, circular 
earthworks or raths — all relics of the days of 
paganism; ruins of abbeys and churches, chiefly 
built by descendants of the English invaders under 
Henry II. ; and many ancient castles or square 
towers. 

€ork 9 a city ( with a Lord Mayor since 1900) and 
parliamentary borough of Ireland, capital of County 
Cork, and a county in itself, on the Lee, 11 miles 
above its mouth, and 166 SW. of Dublin by rail. 
Standing in the centre of a picturesque valley, it is 
built in part on an island, or group of islands, foi- 
merly a swamp, which the word uorJc, Coi cock, or 
Corcaig implies; in part on the noith and south 
slopes of the river-banks. The houses are generally 
of old led sandstone. Nine bridges cioss the river 
to the central islands. There is a spacious public 
park of about 400 acres, the chief use of which 
is as a lacecourse, and a walk known as the Mar- 
dyke, above a mile long, lined by noble elms, on 
the west of the city. There is also a beautiful 
public cemetery. Coik has a pleasant picturesque- 
ness fiom its uneven ground, iiregular streets, 
intersecting river, and overhanging heights. The 
chief buildings aie St Anne Shandori’s Church ; 
the Protestant Cathedral (Early English), erected 
in 1865-75 at a cost of £100,000; the Catholic 
Cathedral, and several Catholic churches, monas- 
teries, and nunneries ; the bishop’s palace ; the 
city hall; the Carnegie Library; Queen’s College; 
the Schools of Science and Aiij ; and University 
College (a constituent college of the National 
University of Ireland), in buildings that would, 
as Macaulay said, be a credit to Oxford, while its 
engineering laboratories claim to be the best 
equipped in the country. By way of reprisal 
almost the entire centre of Cork, including the 
city hall and the Carnegie Library, was destroyed 
by fire on the night of December 11-12, 1920. 
The Lee in both branches is navigable to a mile 
above the city, and ships of 2000 tons reach the 
quays. Cork harbour, noted for its size and safety, 
is a basin of 10 sq. m., formed by the estuary of 
the Lee, and has been the main source of the li&e 
and progress of the city. The estuary contains 
several large isles, rising abruptly and high above 
the water, with narrow channels between them. 
The entrance is by a channel two miles by one, 
defended by batteiies, Carlisle Fort on the east 
side, and Camden Fort on the west, while Spike 
Island, now called Foit Westmoreland, commands 
the entrance. Spike Island, when disused as a 
convict establishment, became a military depot. 
Haulbowline Island was formerly an extensive 
store, naval dockyard, and military station of the 
British government. On the shores of the estuary 
are the towns of Passage and Queenstown (q.v.), 
a great Atlantic port of caU, formerly called Cove 
of Cork. Cork harbour, outside the island on 
which Queenstown stands, is much freq\iented by 
wind-bound ships and ships waiting orders. The 
chief manufactures areleathei*, woollens, iron goods, 
gloves, ginghams, friezes, flour, malt liquora and 
whisky* motors, and chemical manures. The chief 
exports are grain, provisions, butter, live-stock, 
leather, fish, and tweeds. Pop. ( 1871 ) 78,642 ; (1881) 
80, 124 ; ( 1901 ) 76,122 (pari. hor. 99,693 ) ; (1911) 76,673 


(pai‘1. hor, 102,435), five-sixths ilomaii Catholics. 
Cork returns four members to the Free State par- 
liament. — Coik grew up around an abbey founded 
in 600 by St Fiiibar. The Danes in the 9th century 
built the city walls. Dermod Maccarthy, king of 
Coik or Desmond, suriendeied it to Henry II. in 
1172. Cromwell besieged and took it in 1649, and 
Marlborough in 1690. James II- landed at Cork 
in 1688. In Cork, William Penn became a Quaker. 
There is a statue of Father Mathew (q.v.), who 
laboured here many years. See Miss Cusack's 
History of Cork (1875). For the Earls of Cork, 
see Boyle. 

Cork-oak, Cork-tree, Cork- wood. See 

CoEK and Oak,— The name Cork-tree is also given 
i to various trees with light corky wood, as the East 
Indian Millingtonia Jiortensis (Bignoniaceip) and 
the New Zealand Entelia arhorescens (Tiliaceaa). 
The West Indian and American Ochroma Lagopiis 
(Bombacace8e),Xeziwena ( Leitneiiacete ), and Anona 
(Anouaceae: see CoBK) are called Coik-j^vood. 

Corkwing {Cremlabrus melops), a species of 
Wiasse (q.v.). 

Corleo'ne, a town of Sicily, 21 miles S. of 
Paleinio ; pop. 16,000. 

Corm (Or. kormoSf ‘a stump’) — sometimes 
called a sohd hitlh — ^the short and hulb-like subter- 
ranean stem of many monocotyledonoiis plants, 
e.g. crocus, gladiolus, tuberose, and arising through 
the annual stoiing of staich to be consumed by 
the next year’s bud and flower. In functions, as 
in geneial appearance, the corm resembles the 
Bulb (q.v.); a vertical section, however, shows 
that while in each we have indeed a stem and 
leaves, the thickening is confined in the former 
case to the stem, in the latter to the leaves. Tran- 
sitional forms occur, indeed, in most bulbs; the 
thickened leaves aiise from a more or less thick- 
ened and shortened — i.e. corm-like — ^base. While 
a section of a corm shows the origin of its usually 
membianeous leaves, and many corms ^ pioduce 
new subterranean buds in the axils of their leaves, 
in either case they aiise on the upper suiface or 
sides of the parent corm, and there thicken as new 
corms. "When home on the upper surface, the 
new conns then gradually approach the suiface of 
the ground as in crocus. 

Cormorant (Gr. Phalacrocorax^ ‘bald-headed 
raven’), a genus of web-footed birds in the order 
Steganopodes, beside pelicans, solan-geese, and 
frigate-birds. They are familiar birds, frequenting 
islands in most parts of the world. They vary 
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greatly in size, hut have the following characters 
in common. The head is relatively small, and ia 
naked behind the eyes and at the root of the beak. 
At the breeding season some forms exhibit a crest 
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and wattles. There is a dilatable membrane 
beneath the lower jaw, showing incipiently \yhat 
becomes exaggerated in the pelicans. The bill is 
moderately long, straight, rounded above, and 
strongly hooked at the end; the nostrils are linear 
and inconspicuous. The neck is long, snake-like, 
and naked on the throat. ^ The wings are of 
moderate length; the tail is rather short and 
rounded, but with stiif feathers, which are used as 
aids in progression. The unfeathered lower leg is 
very short ; all the toes are united in a web ; the 
middle claw is serrated and apparently used in 
trimming the plumage. 

The numerous species live on the shores of islands, 
or sometimes inland by rivers — e.g. the Danube 
—and lakes. They feed exclusively on fishes, and 
are proverbial for their voracity. They do not dive 
when in flight, but from the surface of the water. 
The smaller of the two British species has been 
caught in a crab-pot at a depth of 120 feet. When 
the prey is inconveniently seized, it is often tossed 
in the air and more adroitly recaught. Eels are 
said to form a favourite prey. Their haunts are 
often peculiarly dirty. The nests are usually built 
of seaweed, and are strong though rude ; they are 
sometimes found on man^ove and other trees. The 
egg is bluish-green, but the colour is much obscured 
by thick incrustations of lime. When attacked, 
the larger species, at anyrate, fight vigorously and 
to purpose. The flesh is dark and fi^y, but that 
of the young birds of some species is said to be 
eatable. 

The Common British Cormorant (P. carlo ) is an 
almost cosmopolitan bird about 3 feet long, for the 
most part of a blackish- green metallic colour, with 
brownish feathers on the shoulder region. When in 
full breeding plumage it has a crest on the head, 
white plumes on the throat, and a white patch on 
the lower flanks. The bill is black, the face yellow, 
the feet also black. It was formerly trained in 
England, as still in China, for fishing purposes. 
At first a ring is put round its neck to keep the 
bird from swallowing the fish it catches, but it 
soon learns to biing its prey to its master, being 
afterwards allowed to fish on its own account. 
The smaller species (P. crlstatus or graculus ) found 
on our coasts has a more decided green colour. 
The Dwarf Cormorant {P, pygrfice^is), from South- 
eastern Europe, North Africa, Southern Asia, and 
the Florida Shag (P. Jloridamis) are other well- 
known species. Along with the genus Urile, the 
•cormorants form a family (Phalacrocoracidse) in- 
cluding about three dozen species. 

Corn* a general term for the seeds of cereal 
plants, thus including all the kinds of grain which 
lonu the food of men or horses. But it has also a 
specific sense, and denotes in any country that 
grain which furnishes the prevalent bread-stuff of 
the people. Thus, in England, corn generally means 
wheat ; in the United States, 'tnaize ; and m Scot- 
land, oats. The word not only occurs in all the 
Teutonic tongues, but is seen also in Lat. granvm, 
and Russian zerno. See Ceeeals and special ar- 
ticles W HEAT, &e. See COKNS for a ditfeient word. 

the cornel or dogwood order, are 
archichlamydeous dicotyledons, nearly allied to 
Umbelliferse, containing about eighty species, mostly 
trees and shrubs, chiefly natives of the noith tem- 
perate zone. The fiuits of some are eatable ; the 
bark and leaves of some are medicinal ; some are 
valued as ornamental plants. See CORNEL, Doa- 
WOOD, Atjcttba. 


CoraarOi, the name of a Venetian nohle family 
oi which the most fllustrions members were : ( 1 
^terma (1^5^1510), married King James II. c 
03 rgrus m I4TO, after whose early death she wa 
kept in mild imprisonment hy the Venetians nnti 


1489, when she set up a kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Assolo, near Bassano. — (2) Lnigi, born 
1467, an instructive example of temperance. Deli- 
cate hy constitution, at forty he found his health 
so much impaired hy his mtemperance that an 
immediate change of life was absolutely necessary. 
He at once adopted strict rules of temperance both 
in meat and drink, by which means he prolonged 
a cheerful old age almost to a hundred years, dying 
in 1566. At eighty -three he published his famous 
Discorsi della V%ta Sohria ( Padua, 1558 ), which was 
translated into most European languages (Eng. 
1779). 

Cornbrasllf a member of the Lower Oolites. 
See Jurassic System. 

Corn-cockle [Agrostemma Githago)^ a tall 
beautiful caryophyllaceous weed, well known on 
account of its large purple flowers. It is often so 
common in cornfields as to he mischievous, especi- 
ally on the Continent, and this not only because 
of its rankness and abundance, but also because 
of the deleterious nature of its seeds, which are 
injurious to man and poisonous to most domestic 
animals, and which sometimes require to he separ- 
ated from the grain by a special kind of sieve. 

Corn-crake {Crex pratensis), one of the true 
rails, iu the old order or Grallatores, whose cry at 
least is very familiar in Britain. The bird itself is 
seldom seen ; it is about a foot in length, and has 
colours varying from brownish-gray to red. The 
bill is shorter riian the head, and slightly bent, the 
tail is very short, the legs are long and powerfnl. 
As a summer visitor to Britain, coming in May 
and leaving in autumn, the bird is well known by 
the harsh cry of the male, which is sometimes imi- 
tated for decoy purposes by running the thumb- 
nail along the teeth of a small comb. The cry is 



Corn-crake {Grex pratensis). 


mostly uttered in the evening and throughout the 
night, and is much less frequent after the young 
are hatched. Unlike the nearly related water- 
rails, the corn-crake frequents dry corn and hay 
fields. It can, however, swim well on occasion. 
Its running powers are very great, but it flies 
rather heavily. It is very prone to trust to con- 
cealing itself rather than to flight. The females 
are very faithful to the young birds, which are 
covered with black down when hatched. The 
species is widely distributed in Northern Europe 
and Central Asia, hut its headquarters are in 
Africa. The flesh is very good eating. See Rail. 

€or'n^a 9 one of the coats of the eye ; so called 
from its resemblance to horn (Lat. corrm). See 
Eye. 

Corneille, Pierre, the greatest tragic drama- 
tist of France, and the forerunner of Molibre in 
genuine comedy, was horn at Ronen on June 6, 
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1606. The son of a legal official, he was trained 
for the bar, and for some time tried with but 
flight success to obtain a practice in his birthplace. 
In 1629 he removed to Faris, where his comedy 
Millie, which had already been performed at 
Rouen, proved so successful as to be run at the 
same time in two theatres, the Marais and the 
Hdtel de Bourgogne. It was followed by CliU 
aridre. La Veuve, La Galerie du Palais, La 
Suivante, and La Place Eoyale, In these early 
pieces intricate and extravagant plots are handled 
with considerable ingenuity, but file writer’s poetic 
genius only flashes out in occasional verses. For 
some time Corneille was numbered among Riche- 
hen’s ‘ five poets,’ the others being Rotrou, Colletet, 
Bois-Robert, and L’Etoile. These writers were 
engaged to compose plays on lines laid down by 
the cardinal. Each of the five wrote an act, 
which was then criticised, altered, and paid for by 
their employer; among the pieces thus produced 
being Les Tuileries, VAveugle de Smyrne, and La 
Grande Pastorale, Corneille, however, was too 
independent to retain Richelieu’s favour, and his 
dismissal followed at once on his proposing to alter 
a plot of the cardinal’s devising. Midie, a tragedy 
which appeared in 1635, showed a marked advance 
on his earlier works, both in dramatic power and in 
style ; and in 1636 the Cid, his most famous if not 
his best play, took Paris by stoim. Richelieu 
ordered his literary retainers to write down the 
piece, and Scud^ry called on the Academy to vindi- 
cate French letters in the eyes of Europe by passing 
formal censure on Corneille. The Academy, which 
had lately been founded by Richelieu, thereupon 
issued a hostile examen of the play ; but adverse 
criticism was powerless against the general en- 
thusiasm, and the phrase beau comme le Cid passed 
into the language. The result of the struggle 
between the minister and the dramatist is happily 
summed up in Boileau’s famous couplet : 

En vam centre U Cid un ministre se ligne, 

Tout Pans pour Clumfene a les yeux de Bodngue. 

The story of the play was taken from Las Moce- 
dades del Cid, a Spanish work by Guillem de 
Castro (q.v.), but Corneille’s treatment of the sub- 
ject was thoroughly original. With the appear- 
ance of the Cid the poetic drama took possession 
of a stage hitherto occupied by broad and shape- 
less farces, wooden imitations of Seneca, and the 
extravagant and off-hand pieces of Hardy. The 
graceful and heroic figures of the lovers, Rodrigue 
and Chimene, the nobihty of the sentiments, the 
power and harmony of the verse, justify the enthu- 
siasm which the play excited. It may not be its 
author’s greatest effort, but there is a charm in the 
spirit of youthful ardour and tenderness which 
animates it such as is hardly to be felt again in 
Corneille’s work, until we come to the exquisite 
lyric love-scene which he contributed in his old 
age to the opera of Psychi, 

The Cid was followed in 1639 by Horace, a play 
which was founded on the story of the Horatii and 
Curiatii as told by Livy, and which contains, in the 
tirade spoken before her death by Camille, the 
most magnificent burst of invective in the French 
classical drama. Cinna appeared m 1639; Poly- 
emte, one of Corneille’s noblest tragedies, in 1640 ; 
and La Mort de Pompie in 1641. Le Menteur, 
which was produced in 1642, entitles Corneille to be 
called the father of French comedy as well as of 
French tragedy. The play is a masioeipiece. The 
character of Dorante, the liar, is drawn with 
admirable humour and insight, and the style, at 
once easy, graceful, and pointed, reaches a level 
of excellence which Molifere did not surpass in his 
earlier works. Thiodore was brought out in 1645, 
and Bodogune, perhaps the most impressive and 


thrilling of Corneille’s tragedies, in 1646. Between 
1647 — when he was made an academician — and 
1653 Corneille pioduced Heraclius, Don Banche 
d' Aragon (an imitation of Lope de Vega’s Palacio 
Confuso), Andromede, Nicomide, and Peitharite, 
These pieces, of which the last named was damned, 
show a decline in dramatic and poetic power. 
After the failure of PertKarite in 1653, Corneille 
ceased for a time to write plays, and occupied 
himself with making a verse translation of the 
Imitatio Christi. He returned to the stage in 1659 
with CLdipe, which had considerable success, and 
which was followed by La Toison d'Or, Sertorius, 
Sophonishe, Othon, Ages das, Attila, and Tiie et 
Biremce (1670). In 1671 he joined Molibre and 
Quinault in writing the opeia of Psychi, and the 
loveliest verses which he e\er penned aie to be 
found in the scene between Psyche and Cupid ( act 
iii. scene 3). His last wmrks weie Pulcherie ( 1672) 
and Surena (1674). 

His work did not bring him wealth, for he never 
received more than 200 louis for a piece. His 
private fortune was not laige, and the pension 
which was granted him was not regulaily paid. 
After his maniage in 1640 he lived habitually in 
Rouen until 1662, when he settled in Paris. "His 
domestic life seems to have been a happy one. He 
and his brother Thomas married two sisters, and 
dwelt for a long time in contiguous houses. 
During his later years he had to compete with 
Racine, an infeiior poet but a more dexterous 
playwright, and one who could cater more shrewdly 
tor the public taste. The veteran dramatist spoke 
contemptuously of his rival’s ‘sighs and flames,’ 
but his popularity waned before that of the 
younger writer, whose cause was espoused by 
Boileau and the king. Corneille died in Paris in 
the Rue d’Argenteuil on October 1, 1684. 

Corneille and Racine are the chief dramatists of 
the classical school which held command of the 
French tragic stage from the middle of the 16th 
century down to the Romantic movement of 1830. 
The works of this school were modelled on the 
plays of Seneca — that is to say, on plays cast in 
the mould of Greek tragedy, but having even less 
action and more diffuse moralising. The 'writer 
who adopts this form of drama is bound down by 
a set of rigid rules which allow him to present only 
a few idealised personages in certain stereotyped 
situations. He cannot exhibit the development of 
character and the interaction of human passions. 
He is almost denied the use of incident, and the 
slow progress of his play to its climax is mainly 
brought about throng the agency of messengers 
and confidants. Before Corneille the classic school 
had failed to produce a single good acting play ; its 
adherents, nevertheless, succeeded in diverting him 
from the path on which he had entered when he pro- 
duced the Cid, and in thereby cramping his rich 
and vigorous genius. ‘ Corneille,’ says Mr Walter 
Pollock, ‘ was one of the first to make a move in 
the direction of the romantic drama, and wanted 
nothing but courage and self-sacrifice to car^ out 
his intention. ’ ( See his admirable articles on V ictor 
Hugo and Romanticism in French Poets, 1879), 
Unfortunately, instead of disregarding the academic 
criticism of his day, Corneille turned from Spain to a 
‘ Castilian Rome,’ remote from the world of romance, 
and set himself to compose plays of so severe and 
uneventful a type that he faded, save in one or 
two cases, to invest them with a strong sustained 
interest. In reading these plays we yield alter- 
nately to admiration and fatigue. The characters 
have a simplicity and grandeur which recall the 
work of the sculptor, but they have also something 
of its immobility. We can grasp them at once ; 
they are not developed in the course of the drama. 
Comedle’s heroes bear their fate with an inflexible 
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self-reliance whicli seems more than human, and 
therefore moves us the less. His heroines, his I 
‘adorable furies,’ resemble one another closely. 
‘Their love,’ says Sainte-Beuve, ‘springs from the 
head rather than the heart. We feel that Corneille 
knew little of women.’ Where he excels his rivals 
is m the grandeur of his morality, in the eloquence 
and passion of certain scenes and speeches, in the 
splendid flashes of poetry with which he illumines 
bne pale world of classic tragedy, in the power and 
music of his verse. Victor Hugo alone has made 
the Alexandiine move with the same swelling har- 
mony and variety of cadence. The monotony which 
so often weighs on Corneille’s readers was not due 
to any coldness or narrowness inherent in Iris 
genius. To he convinced of this it is enough to I 
recall the brilliant comedy of the Menteur, the 
martial stir and glowing passion of the Gid^ the 
lyric grace and chastened ardour of the central love- 
scene in Psyche, ^ But his powers were in a measure 
misdirected. His place in literature must always j 
be a very high one ; but readers — other than French | 
readers, at least — can hardly doubt that it would i 
have been still higher had he been free to select 
and develop his characters at will, to exercise his 
humorous faculty and give full scope to his tiagic 
powers in the fields of romantic drama. 

See Guizot’s Corneille et son Temps ( 1852 ; Eng. trans. 
1857) ; Jules Taschereau’s Histoire de P. Corneille (1828; 
newed. 1870); Samte-Beuve’s Portraits Littiraires and 
Port Itoyal; Bruneti^re’s Bpoques du Thedtre Frangais 
(1892) ; books on Corneille by Trollope (1881), Bouquet 
(1888), Lemaitre (1888), Lodge (1891) Li^by (lw2), 
Faguet (new ed. 1896), and Lanson (ISfe); editions by 
Let^vre (1854) and Marty-Laveaux (1862-67) ; and Picot’s 
BiUiographie Gornilienne (1876). 

€orueille9 Thomas, younger brother of the 
great Corneille, was born^ at Rouen on August 20, 
1625. He was a dramatist of considerable merit, 
was made a member of the Academy in 1685, and 
died at Andelys on December 17, 1709. His trage- 
dies, Cmima, Laodice^ Pyi'rhus, BMnice, Tlmoai'ate, 
AHane, Bradamante, &c., are in general superior to 
his comedies. He wrote a vei se-translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, See a study by Reynier ( 1893). 

Comely or Cornelian Cherry ( Cornus mas), 
the Cormis of the ancients, a small tree of the 
order Cornacese, is a native of the middle and south 
of Europe, and of great part of Asia. It is not 
found wrild in Britain, although it is common in 
shrubberies, and was formerly much cultivated as 
a fiuit-tree, as it still is in Germany and other parts 
of Europe. It has oval leaves, and small yellow 
heads of flowers, which appear before the leaves in 
^ring, and which are much frequented by bees. 
The fruit is oblong, a little larger than a sloe, 
shining, red, or rarely yellow or white. It is late 
in ripening, and until quite ripe is very austere; 
but when perfectly mellow has an agreeable vinous 
acid taste; it is also made into a preserve, or 
gathered unripe and pickled like olives. It was 
formerly also fermented for a beverage. In Turkey 
it is much used in making sherbet. The wood of 
the cornel is extremely hard and tough, and was 
used by the ancient Gfreeks for lance-shafts ; it is 
still valued by joiners, turners, and instrument- 
makers.— -Dwarf Cornel {C, suecica), a native 
of mountain-pastures and bogs throughout the 
north of Europe and in Britain, is a herb about 6 
inches high, with its umbels surrounded by four 
white bracts. The small sweetish red fruit is tonic, 
and is said to increase the appetite, whence the 
GaeEc name Plant of Gluttony,,, Dogwood (q.v.) 
belongs to the same genus. 

Coi^elidy the mother of the Gracchi. 
Corn^liaijiii*^ See Carnelian. 

. . ^ Dutqh subject and por^ 

' traitrpamter, was bom at Leyden in 1490, the son 


of Comelis Engelbrechtsen, the master of Lucas 
van Leyden. Driven by lack of patronage at home 
to act as cook (hence his sobriquet Kok), he came 
to England and was court painter to Henry VIIL, 
afterwards (1536-47) working in P’errara. 

CorneliuSy Peter (1825-74), lyrist and com- 
poser, was a nephew of the painter (see below), 
and from 1864 professor of harmony at Munich. 
His Barhier von Bagdad is one of the great comic 
operas of the 19th century, ranking perhaps next 
after Wagner’s Meistersinger and Goetz’s Taming 
of the Shrew, His Literarische Werhe were edited 
in 1905-7. 

Cornelius Nepos. See Nepos. 

CorneliuSy Peter von, one of the first masters 
of the modern German school of painting, was born 
at Dusseldorf, 23d September 1783, and studied 
in the academy of his native town. When only 
nineteen years of age, he painted some remarkable 
frescoes for the old church of Neuss. A few yeais 
later he gave still moie unmistakable pi oofs of 
a creative fancy in his illustrations of Goethe’s 
Famt and the Nibelungen Lied, In 1811 he 
went to Rome, and joined the group of Veit, 
Schadow, and other Germans vriio were there 
at work, Overbeck being his chosen friend. 
This journey exercised a profound influence on 
the whole of his future career. The great im- 
portance of the early masters became ever clearer 
to him as he studied their choicest productions. 
While at Rome he aided in the decoration of the 
Casa Bartoldi, and gained wide reputation by two 
cartoons, ‘ Josg)h’s Interpretation of the Dream’ 
and ‘ Joseph’s Recognition of his Brethren.’ From 
Rome he passed to Dusseldorf, where he became 
director of the academy, which he remodelled ; in 
1819 he was called to Munich, and entered the 
service of the then crown-prince of Bavaria. Here 
he remained till 1841, and executed those grand 
works on which his fame mainly rests, and which 
may be divided into two classes. Pagan and 
Christian, the former of which comprises the large 
frescoes in the saloon of the Glyptothek, all illus- 
trating stories of the Greek gods and heroes ; while 
the latter, or Christian series, begun after the com- 
pletion of the former in 1830, consists of frescoes of 
New Testament scenes, extending from the * Incar- 
nation’ to the ‘Judgment,’ and decorates the ‘Lud- 
wig’s Church ’ in Munich, which was built for the 
purpose of affording scope for the genius oi 
Cornelius. The ‘ Judgment ’ is the largest fresco 
in the world, larger even than Michael Angelo’s 
‘Judgment’ in the Sistine Chapel. In 1841 
Cornelius was invited by the king of Prussia to 
Berlin, where he was appointed director of the 
Berlin Academy. Among bis productions in the 
Prussian capital are the frescoes for the Campo 
Santo, or royal burial-place, where his ‘ Four 
Riders of the Apocalypse’ display an impetuous 
and daring power which he had not hitherto 
evinced. Opinion is divided regarding the merits 
of Cornelius. By his own countrymen he is 
much admired ; and certainly the importance 
of the impetus which he gave to mural decora- 
tion in Germany cannot be overestimated. French 
critics, on the other hand, regard him as more 
a thinker than an artist. He is admitted to 
have been a profotmdly creative genius, but with- 
out mastery in manipulation or great power as a 
colourist. He formed, however, a school, from 
which have gone forth many illustrious pupils ; but 
he lived to see it losing hold on public sympathy. 
A series of his cartoons is preserved in the National 
Gallery, Berlin, and his works have been repro- 
duced by Amsler, Schoefer, Eberle, and the best 
German engravers. He died in Berlin, 6th March 
1867. See his Life by Forster ( 2 vols. Berlin, 1874). 
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Cornell University, named from its, founder, 
Ezra Cornell (1807--74), wlio desired to found a 
university where any person could find instruction 
in any subject, is pleasantly situated on the out- 
skirts of the town of Ithaca, New York, and was 
opened in 1868 on a thoroughly unsectarian basis. 
Since 1872 it has been co-educational. One of the 
largest institutions of higher learning in the United 
States, it has numerous well-appointed buildings ; 
the number of instructors is now about 950, and of 
students 7000 to 8000. By the terms of its chaiter 
the university must educate, free of all fees, one 
student annually from each of the 128 assembly 
distiicts of the state of New York, besides provid- 
ing instruction in ‘ apiculture and the mechanic 
arts,’ in return for the income derived from the sale 
of 990,000 acres of public lands, which was trans- 
ferred to it by the state. The library is veiy 
extensive. The univeisity compiises the Graduate 
School, College of Arts and Sciences, College of 
Law, Medical College (in Ithaca and New York), 
New York State Veterinary College, New Yoik 
State College of Agriculture, College of Architec- 
ture, College of Engineeiing (civil, mechanical, and 
electrical). Besides oi dinary subj'ects, instruction 
is given in mechanic arts, military science and 
tactics, and journalism. 

Cornet (Ital. cornetto, Fr. cornet db piston\ a 
brass treble wind-instrument, with a cim mouth- 
piece, is a comparatively modem modification of 
the Trampet (q.v.). The tube, which is more 
tapered than in the trumpet, is less so than in the 
Bugle (q.v.), giving the cornet a tone intermediate 
between these, and more in harmony with other 
brass instruments of the trombone and saxhorn 
kind. It has the usual open notes, 0 (below the 
treble stave), G, C, E (stave), G, Bb, C (above the 
stave ). It has also lour Mgher notes, I), E, F, G, and 
a fundamental note, C (octave below t^e stave), 
but they are almost never used. To provide the 
connecting notes and half notes of the scale, it has 
three slides ( 1, 2, 3 in the fig. ), the first, lengthening 
the tube to the extent of one tone j the second, a 
semitone ; the third, three semitones. In playing, 
the air is diverted through these slides by means of 
three valves or pistons, which are depressed by the 
fingers of the performer, singly or in combination. 

Although the comet, from its recent invention, 
has not a place in classical music, it is sometimes 
used to play tiuiiipet parts ; and in modern orches- 
tral music it is a useful and popular solo instrument. 



Comet. 


In military reed and brass bands it is a solo and 
leading instrument respectively. 

Originally the comet or cornopean, as it was then 
called, was provided with ‘crooks’ (pieces of tube 
to insert between the instmment and the mouth- 
piece), to alter the pitch, which is naturally Bb, 
to A, Ab, G, and others, but it is now only used in 
Bb and A Smaller comets in Eb and Db are 
sometimes used in military brass bands. The 
comet-stop in the organ is named after an obsolete 
wind-instrument of the oboe species, 
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Cornet ( Ital. comettgi^, ‘ a small flag ’ ) was, until 
1871, the lowest grade of commissioned officer in 
the cavalry, equivalent to ensign in the infantry, 
one of his duties being to bear the standard, which, 
however, is only carried by heavy cavalry regiments 
in the British army. With the lieutenant he 
assisted the captain in the daily duties connected 
with the troop to which he belonged. Before the 
abolition of purchase in 1871 a comet’s commission 
used to cost £450 ; but much larger sums were 
habitually paid in celebrated or fashionable corps. 
The pay was 8s. per day, with Is. or Is. 6d. extra 
for field allowance. In 1871 comets were abolished, 
sub -lieutenants (probationary lieutenants, now 
called second lieutenants ) being substituted. 

Corneto, a picturesque, medieval-looking town 
of Central Italy, 12 miles N. of Civita Vecchia 
by rail, 3 miles fiom the Mediterranean. Pop. 
7000. Coi neto rose out of the ruins of the Etruscan 
city of Tarquinu, whose remains, within a mile and 
a half of Coraeto, are amongst the most important 
for the student of Etruscan nistory. The painted 
tombs, of which some twenty are specially inter- 
esting, were known in the 18th century; but it is 
mainly since 1842 that they have been examined ; 
valuable new discoveries were made during excava- 
tions in 1881-82. See Etruria. 

Corn-flour is the name applied to the finely 
ground flour of Maize (q.v.) or Indian corn. 

Corn-flower (see Centaueea) is a well-known 
composite weed of cornfields, universally known 



Corn-flower, or Blue-bottle {Gmtaurea cyanus). 


and admired for the beauty of its wreath-like circle- 
of outer barren florets, and the splendid deep azure 
of their hue. It was formerly of some little medi- 
cinal repute, and its blue flowers were used in 
domestic dyeing ; from early times, too, it has been 
used for decoration in wreaths and garlands. This 
use became specially prominent in Germany after 
1870, on account of its being represented to be the 
Emperor William I. ’s favourite flower. 

Cornice* In classical architecture the comice 
is the uppermost member of the entablature, sur- 
mounting the frieze. Each of the orders has its 
peculiar comice ; but these, with their relation to 
the other portions of the entablature, will be better 
understood when explained in conjunction with 
that term (see Entablature). In the Gothic 
styles the form of the comice varies greatly. In 
Provence and countries where Roman work 
abounded, the classic comice was closely imitated 
(see Romanesque Architecture). In other 
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districts a low of corbels, carved in tbe grotesque 
Teutonic spirit, and beaiing the parapet, forms the 
comice. A series of small arches frequently rests 
on the corbels. This is the prominent style of 
comice in all Rhenish and Lombardic stmctures. 



Corbel Table. 


In Early Gothic the small arches become orna- 
mental-taking the form of trefoils with moulded 
edges, and the corbels become less uncouth. The 
decorated and perpendicular cornices are chiefly 
horizontal mouldings, with flowers or heads inserted 



Cornice : 

Bynsbam Church, Oxon, circa 1460. 


as enrichments. The term cornice is also applied 
to the plaster mouldings seen round the ceilmg of 
rooms at its junction with the walls. « 

Corniche* See Riviera. 

Corniferous For]siatiou9 name given in 
North America to a subdivision of the Devonian 
system. It embiaces the Onondago (Corniferous) 
limestone, the Schoharie grib, and the Esopus grit. 
The name coi'^iiferotis (Lab. cornu^ ‘honi,’/bro, 
* I bear ’ ) has reference to the common occurrence 
in the limestones of nodules of hornstone or chert. 

Corilingf capital of Steuben county. New 
York, on the Chemung River, 10 miles WNW. of 
Elmira, with glasswoiks, foundiies, and other 
indu&tiies, and trade in tobacco and coal It was 
named in honour of Erastus Corning (1794r-1872), 
a capitalist interested in railways. Pop. 16,000. 

Corn Insects* While numeious insects are 
of great importance in carrying the fertilising 

pollen from one 
flower to another, 
and others are 
in themselves of 
direct use to uian, 
there remains a 
vast ciowd of 
more or less in- 
jurious forms. 
Of these some 
attack man and 
domestic mam- 
mals; otheis do 
damage quite as 
effectively by in- 
juring fiuit and 
forest trees, vegetables and crops. The following 
is a list of the more important species which attack 
our common cereals : (1) The Corn Ground Beetle, 
Zabrusgibhus ( Coleoptera, Carabidae), a dark bronze 
beetle, abundant in central Europe, less common 
in England. The adults devour the soft grain, 
most commonly of wheat, while the larvae live on 
tl^ie leaves. (2) The Cockchafer (q.v,), MelolontM 
(?) The Midsummer Chafer, Bhizotrogus 
soUtUiaMs^ a beetle nearly related bo the last, of 


generally similar habit, the larvae sometimes in- 
juring the seed. Chafer grubs attack all cereals, 
as wdl as other plants. (4) Wireworms, the larvae 
of Skipjack or Click beetles, Agriotes lineatus and 
other species, injuring all crops (see Wireworm:). 

(5) The Corn Saw-fly, Cephus pygmmis (Hymen- 
optera, ‘Wood Wasps ’), a long, tfiin-bodied, small 
insect of brilliant black colour. The lai vae attack 
wheat, lye, and oats, feeding on the inside of the 
stalk, and eventually cutting it thiough near the 
ground. It rarely becomes a serious pest in Britain. 


. Com Ground Beetle {Zdbrus gihhus ) : 

1, laiva, iiiagnited; 2, natural size of larva; 3, perfect insect, 
female, slightly magnified ; 4, cell coutaiiiiugpupa ; 5 , a burrow. 

(6) Cecidomyia destructor, the Hessian Fly (q.v.). 

(7) The Wheat Bulb -fly, Hylemyia coarctata 
(Diptera, Muscidse), which is occasionally a source 
of serious loss to wheat -groweis, the maggots 
feeding on the young shoots in spring. (8) The 
Gout-fly, Chlorops tmniopus (Diptera, Muscidse), 
the maggots of which feed on the stems, causing a 
stunted growth and impel feet ears. Barley, wheat, 
rye, and many grasses are attacked, serious out- 
breaks being commonest on the first. Two broods 
are hatched 
each year, the 
mature flies ap- 
pearing in May 
and September. 

The flies are 
yellow, with 
three black 
longitudinal 
stripes on the 
back, the ab- 
domen greenish 
black, with 
black cross- 
bands. Chlo- 
rops lineata 
is a related 
species, also de- 
structive. (9) 

Wheat - midge 
or Red Maggot, 

Cecidomyia tri- 
tici (Diptera, 

Cecidomyidse), 
is an occasional 
source of serious damage to wheat, the eggs 
being laid inside the florets at the floweiing 
period, and the maggots feeding on the developing 
grain. (10) Grain Aphis, Aphis cerealls (Hemip- 
tera, Aphidse), sucks the sap from the stems and 
leaves or cereals, and sometimes does serious damage. 
(11) Cornthiips, Thrips cerealivm (Thysanuia, 
Thripsidse), a very minute insect which sucks 
the sap from the ears, generally of oats and 
wheat, and causes the grain to shrivel. (12) 
Leather-iacket or ‘Grub,* the larva of the Daddy- 



a, natural size. 









Com Saw-fly {Cephus pygmosus ) : 
a, maggot, natural size ; t, maggot, magni- 
fied ; c, the maggot in its ear in the stem 
of the corn ; female insect, magnified ; 

e, female insect, natural size. 
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long'legs (q.v.) or Crane-fly, is a fiequent source 
of damage, geneially to grain sown on ploughed- 
up glass land. (13) Frit-fly, Osctmes jrit, is a 
seiious pest on oats, and occasionally attacks the 
other cereals. The maggots eat into the young 
stems in spring, and a second generation live on 
the developing grain, while a third live on wild 
grasses oi* winter coin during the winter. 

Of a somewhat diffeient habit from the above 



is Tinea grcmella^ the Corn-moth ( Lepidoptera, 

Tineidae ), in the 
same genus as the 
Clothes-moths. This 
form lays its very 
small eggs among 
stoied grain or on 
the sheaves. The 
larvae, or Corn- 
worms, appear 
among the grain on 
the gianary floor, 
and when care is 
not taken to keep 
tilings clean and the 
giaiii well shovelled, 
often do much 
damage. From its 
voracity it is known 
as the wolf. It spins 
a web round several 
grains, and gradu- 
ally devours them. 
Another of the 
granary pests is 
Ualandra granaria, 
the Corn-weevil or brown Corn- worm ( Coleoptera, 
Curculionidse ), a small reddish-black insect, not 
quite two lines long, and without wings. It seems 
to have come to Europe from the East, but is now 
common in the southern regions. The female lays 
an egg in each of a number of grains, tlie larvae 
soon develop, and a second brood is produced the 
same summer. The most successful method of 
arresting the mischief is fumigation with carbon 
bisulphide. The grain must be put in closed bins, 
•or at least placed in tolerably aii tight rooms. The 
liquid is placed in saucers on top of the corn, and 
the bins kept closed for at least twenty-four hours. 
1 lb. carbon bisulphide is sufficient for 100 bushels. 


Gout-fly ( Ghlorops toeniopus ) : 
a, a portion of a calm or stem of 
wheat with a swollen joint, caused 
by larva of coru-fly; b, larva; c, 
pupa ; d, fly, natuial '“'ze ; e, fly, 
magnified. 


For detailed accounts, see numerous leaflets published 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, London ; also 
Miles, Injurious and Useful Imects ; Petherbridge, 
Fungoid and Insect Pests of the Farm (1916) ; Standard 
Fncyclopcedia of Modern Aariculture; and Sorauer, 
Sandbuch der Pfian^enkrankheiten, vol. iii. (1913). 

Cornisb, the ancient language of Cornwall 
(q.v.), for which see also Celts. 

Cornish, Charles John (1858-1906 ), naturalist, 
born near Sidmoutb, was a classical master in St 
Paul’s School. Besides many articles in TheSpectaior 
and Country Life, he wrote Life at the Zoo ( 1895), 
Nights with an Old Gunner (1897), The Naturalist 
on the Thames (1902), Animal Artisans (1907, with 
memoir by his widow), and other books. 

Cornish Chough. See Chough. 

Cornish Moneywort {Sibthorpia Europcea^ 
.•a lai’e plant of the south of England, the only 
British representative of a small but widely dis- 
tributed germs of Scrophulaiiaceae. It is a small 
prostrate plant, found in damp shady places. It 
has crenately lobed reniform leaves and small, 
almost regular, yellowish flowers. 

Corn Laws^ the name popularly given to cer- 
tain statutory enactments which had for their 
object a restriction of the trade in grain. The 
English com laws date as far back as the year 
1360, in the reign of Edward III. Before this 


X)eriod, tlieie seems to have been a general mle 
caiiied into effect by the crown against the 
exportation of an;v gi*ain ; and the Act of 1360 
enacts the prohibition, but at the same time 
excepts ceitain places which the king may appoint 
by license. An Act of 1436 peimitted exportation 
when the price of wheat did not exceed 6s. 8d. per 
quarter.^ Hitlieito, there seem to have been no 
prohibitions against importation ; but in 1463 an 
act was passed prohibiting it so long as the price 
at home was below the 6&. 8d. at which there was 
free exportation. The next change was in the 
leign of Heniy VIII. , when an Act of 1534 prohibited 
all exportation except by license specially granted 
under the great seal. This act was not found to 
work well; and twenty yeais latei the previous 
aiTangement was adopted of allowing exportation 
when the price stood below a ceitain point. In 
1562 exportation was permitted when the price 
was under 10s. a quarter. Export duties of 
vaiying amounts were imposed from 1570 to 
1689, when they were altogether abolished. The 
subsequent legislation for some time merely 
changed the price at which exportation might 
begin, generally enlarging it. After the Restora- 
tion, the policy of increasing the duties on importa- 
tion, for the protection of agriculture and the landed 
interest at home, begins to be perceptible. At the 
same time the effect of that event on the relations 
of Scotland and England towards each other forms 
a cmious illustration of such fiscal regulations. 
Under the Protectorate they were one country, 
with free intercommunion of trading privileges. 
Scotland was increasing in wealth under this 
arrangement; but the countries were separated 
by the restoration of Charles II. , and became the 
same to each other as foreign nations. The English 
duties restricted the importation of grain from 
Scotland ; and in 1663 the Scots parliament, in re- 
taliation, laid heavy duties on the importation of 
English and all other foreign grain. ^ Had not the 
union of 1707 made the two countiies one again, 
England and Scotland would probably have con- 
tinued a corn-law contest against each other, as 
was the case with the French provinces under the 
old regime. 

The agiicultural interest continuing poweifriUy 
to control this department of legislation, an act 
was passed in 1670 for virtually prohibiting im- 
portation into England until the home price had 
reached 53s. 4d., and laying a heavy duty on 
it above that point. This law had, however, little 
effect in favour of the landed interest, from the 
circumstance that then, and for long afterwards, 
Britain was an exporting, not an importing country 
— ^that is to say, it generally produced more com 
than its population required. A new device was 
adopted at the Revolution of 1689, a bounty being 
awarded on exportation — ^i.e. a sum of 6s. was paid 
for every quarter of wheat sent abroad when the 
price fell below 48s., so that if the price in the 
foreign market would not induce peo^e to export 
i com, the bounty, in addition to that price, might. 
&or upwards of a century the numerous enactments 
in this department will be found to be a mere 
shifting, according to circumstances, of the inci- 
dence of the bounty on the one hand, and of the 
import duty on the other. In 1773 a permanent 
adjustment was supposed to be reached by Burke’s 
act, which provided that the bounty should cease 
when the price reached 44s., prohibited exportation 
when the price was above that figure, and allowed 
importation at a nominal duty of 6d. at a price of 
48s. In 1791, and during the wars of the French 
Revolution, fiirther alterations in the com laws 
favourable to the landed interest were effected. 
The bounties, however, were abolished in 1814. 
In 1816, after the conclusion of the wars, a law was 
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passed prohibiting importation of foreign corn 
when the price was below 80s. a quarter. 

The principle of the sliding -scale which had been 
more or less followed in previous enactments 
was systematically carried out in the year subse- 
quent to the great wars, in 1822, and particularly in 
1828, when Wellington’s sliding-scale was passed. 
The object of the device called the sliding-scale 
was to reduce the import duty as the price of grain 
increased, for the purpose of virtually prohibiting 
the importation when the price was low, and en- 
coui aging it when the price was high, so that at 
famine-prices grain might come in dutyfree. By 
the Act of 1828, the price of 62s. a quarter on wheat 
was taken as the turning-point. At that nrice the 
import duty was £1, 4:S. 8a. For every shilling less 
in the price a shilling was added to the duty. 
When the price rose above this point a different 
gradation ruled, the duty decreasing by a larger 
ratio than the rise. Thus, when the price was 69s. 
the duty was 15s. 8d. ; and when it rose to 73s. the 
duty sunk to its minimum of Is. The effect of such 
fluctuation in rendering the trade a gambling one 
is obvious, and yet this was not acknowledged 
until it had been proved by a series of ruinous 
instances. Thus, an importer who, when the 
price of grain was 73s. a quarter, bought a cargo, 
if the price sunk 4s. before he could accomplish a 
sale, had not only to sell at that reduced price, but 
with a further reduction of 14s. 8d. a quarter paid 
as duty. What was still more important, the sup- 
plies to this country being so capricious and irre^- 
lar, foreign countries did not grow corn habitusdly 
for the British market. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
tried a modification of the sliding-scale, which did 
not in the least degree mitigate the growing 
hostility to the corn laws. 

The basis of this hostility to the com laws was 
found in the population which had now grown up 
in the large towns. The effect of the industrisd 
revolution connected with mechanical invention 
and the utilisation of steam had been to transform 
Great Britain from an agricultural into a manu- 
factuiing and commercial country. The new 
interests thus created were rapidly rising to 
supremacy. But ‘the nation did not, till the very 
last, earnestly unite in calling for repeal. There 
was a powerful party who defended the corn laws, 
and represented, with great plausibility, that 
these restrictive statutes were for the public 
good. Their arguments might thus be summed 
up : ( 1 ) Protection was necessary, in order to 
keep certain poor lands in cultivation. (2) It was 
desirable to cultivate as much land as possible, in 
order to improve the country. (3) If improvement 
by that means were to cease, we should be depend- 
ent on foreigners for a large portion of the food of 
the people. (4) Such dependence would be fraught 
with immense danger ; in the event of war, supplies 
might be stopped, or our ports might be blockaded, 
the result bemg famine, disease, and civil war. 
(5) The advantage gained by protection enabled the 
landed proprietors and their tenants to encourage^ 
manufactures and trade; so much so, that if the 
com laws were abolished, half the country shop- 
keepers would be ruined ; that would be followed 
by the stoppage of many of the mills and factories ; 
large numbers of the working-classes would be 
thrown idle ; disturbances would ensue ; capital 
would be withdrawn; and what would happen 
then, the wisest could not foresee. Such argu- 
ments had great weight with the labouring- 
classes, the small-town sh<mkeepers, almost all the 
members of the learned promssions, and an immense 
majority of both Houses of parliament. Those 
who endeavoured to represent the impolicy of a 
r^tricted trade in com were generally set down as 
little better than mischief-makers. In the House 


of Lords in 1839, Lord Melbourne, a Liberal 
premier, said, ‘ To leave the whole agricultural 
interest without protection, I declare before God 
that I think it the wildest and maddest scheme 
that has ever entered into the imagination of man 
to conceive.’ 

Meanwhile the Anti-coen-law League concen- 
trated the efforts of the free-trade paity in Britain, 
and ultimately enabled them to carry the repeal 
of the corn laws, and to establish in practice the 
principle of free trade. In 1836 a number of philo- 
sophical radicals, among whom were Grote, Joseph 
Hume, and Roebuck, had formed an association 
for repealing the corn laws. In 1838 seven Man- 
chester merchants formed an association of the 
same kind. The latter was soon joined by Cobden, 
who threw all his energy into the agitation, and 
secured for it also the eloquent advocacy of 
John Bright. Charles Villiers, who led their cause 
in the House of Commons, moved in February 1838 
that the House resolve itself into a committee of 
inquiry on the corn laws. The motion was rejected 
by 342 to 195 ; and immediately the famous League 
was formed, with a central office at Manchester, 
its constitution dating from the 20th March 1839. 

This was the beginning of a remarkable agita- 
tion, supported by lectures, verses, pamphlets, and 
popular oratory, which had a great influence on 
the economic and political education of the country. 
Large sums of money vrere raised, and a vast mass 
of popular literature bearing on the corn laws was 
diffused. In 1843 the League raised £50,000; in 
1844, £100,000; in 1845, £250,000, for continuing 
the agitation. At a great meeting at Manchester 
in 1845, £60,000 were subscribed in an hour and 
a half. 

The opposition to the corn laws steadily increased. 
Roused oy the addresses of Mr Cobden, Mr Bright, 
and other leaders of the League, the people poured 
in petitions to parliament. The failure of the 
potato crop and the famine imminent in Ireland 
gave an overwhelming weight to the arguments 
of the League. At length the Conservative premier, 
Sir Robert Peel, became a convert to Free Trade- 
(q.v.), and in 1846 carried a measure to put an 
end to the corn laws. By this act, the duty on 
corn was at once greatly reduced, and was to cease 
altogether in 1849, with the exception of a regis- 
tration duty of Is. a quarter, which terminated im 
1869. 

The repeal of the com laws did not lead to a very 
great fall in the price of corn, nor did it result in 
the ruin of the agricultural interest. The vast 
expansion of industries, attended with a large in- 
crease of population and the growing demand for 
food, kept prices up to a tolerably high level. A 
markedly increased consumption of butcher-meat 
specially tended to enhance prices in that depart- 
ment and to raise the rent of land. With the 
development of American competition, about the 
year 1876, however, a new period set in. English 
agriculture has suffered severely, a fact which has 
largely contributed to the formation of a Fair-trade 
Party demanding among other things what they 
consider a moderate and reasonable protection for 
our landed and cultivating classes. 

The pressure of American competition has also of 
late years led to the establishment of a corn-law 
system for the protection of agriculture in Germany. 
In France the duties on importation had been greatly 
reduced, but since 1881 things have followed the 
same course as in Geimany, The greatly increased 
national expenditure caused by the Boer war led to 
the imposition in Britain of a revenue duty of Is. 
per quarter on imported grain and flour, remitted 
again in 1903 ; and by that time Mr Chamberlain’s 
scheme of preferential tariffs, including a tax of 2s. 
on non-colonial imported grain, was fairly> before^ 
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the country. See BRIGHT, CoBDEN, Free Trade, 
Protection, Chamberlain. 

Como, Monte. See Gran Sasso dTtalia. 
Coruo Inglese. See Cor Anglais. 

Cornoiiaille^ a district of Brittany, included 
within the modern department of Finist^re, It is 
one of the most barren and desolate parts of France ; 
the chief town is Quimper. The identity of the 
name with Cornwall is obvious. See Brittany. 

Corns (Lat. cornu, ‘ hom,’ through the French) 
are small hard growths, resulting fiom an increase 
in the thickness of the cuticle or epidermis, which 
is generally caused by the irritation of some ex- 
cessive pressure or friction on the part. They occur 
most commonly on the feet as a result of tight or 
ill-fitting shoes. Corns are either hard or soft; 
the structure of both classes is essentially the same. 
A hard corn begins as an ill-defined thickening of 
the epidermis at one point. As irritation con- 
tinues, the excessive growth of epidermis increases, 
and the papillae (see Skin) beneath also enlarge, 
giving the deeper part of the growth a fibrous 
appearance, popularly described as the ‘roots’ of 
the com. Pressure upon the sensitive nerves of 
these papillae causes the usual pain of corns. Old 
corns often have a bursa or sac developed beneath 
them, which in part protects the underlying struc- 
tures. Excessive irritation sometimes causes this 
bursa, or in its absence the connective tissue 
beneath a com, to inflame and suppurate ; and the | 
little abscess thus formed, confined by the hardened 
epidermis, gives rise to intense suffering. In so- 
called fibrous corns, more allied to warts, the en- 
largement of the papillae predominates, and the pain 
is greater than in ordinary hara corns. Soft corns 
occur between the toes, where the warmth and 
moisture promote early separation of the epidermis, 
and growth of the papillae j they are therefore more 
vascular than the other forms, and often extremely 
painful. 

The treatment of corns consists in the removal of 
all undue pressure or friction, either by removing 
the shoe altogether, or protecting the com by sur- 
lounding it with a border of some soft material, as 
Amadou (q.v.) or soft leather; or the hardened 
cuticle may be pared or filed away, the central part 
most deeply. Of late years a simple and convenient 
remedy has been introduced, now sold eveiywhere 
as a ‘certain and painless cure for corns.’ It con- 
sists of a solution of salicylic acid in collodion, one 
drachm to one ounce, with a small proportion of 
extract of Indian hemp. It is painted over the 
corn once or twice daily, and allowed to dry, with 
the effect of so softening the epideraiis that, usually 
after six or eight applications, it can readily be 
peeled off with the aid of hot water. Soft corns 
should be freely dusted with oxide of zinc powder, 
and the affected toe isolated from its neighbours by 
means of medicated cotton-wool. If suppuration 
occur beneath a corn, the matter must be let out 
by a puncture, after the com has been pared down. 
Those subject to corns should* avoid patent leather 
boots, and wear large shoes, with thick, frequently 
changed socks, into which a talc and boracic 
powder may be daily dusted. 

Corns afi'ect horses as well as men. In the foot 
of the horse they occur in the heels in the angle 
formed between the bars and the wall, and consist 
in a bruise of the sensitive sole. Some forms of 
feet are especially subject to them. Corns consti- 
tute unsoundness ; cause a short, careful, tripping 
gait ; are a frequent cause of lameness amongst 
roadsters ; are common in badly shod horses, and 
usually occur in the inside heels of the forefeet, 
these being more especially subjected to weight, 
and hence to pressure. The discoloured spot indi- 
cating the recent corn must be carefully examined. 


If it is acutely painful and the animal very lame, 
a poultice will have the twofold effect of allaying 
irritation and lelieving the sensitive parts by . 
softening the hard unyielding horn. When less 
painful the discoloured horn should^ be carefully 
thinned with a fine sharp drawdng-knife, but on no 
account must the bars or outer crust be removed ; 
they are lequired for bearing weight, wdiich may 
be further kept off the injured part by_ the use of 
a bar-shoe. A hoise with a bad corn "will often be 
enabled to go sound by cutting off about an inch 
and a half of the inner branch of the shoe at the 
heel, opposite the corn, and after the com has dis- 
appeared, if carefully shod he may go all right 
with an ordinary shoe. 

Corn Salad9 or Lamb’s Lettuce ( Valerian- 
ella), a genus of Valeriauacea?, humble annual 
weeds, of which some are used as spring salads, 
especially in France and Germany. The commonest 
species is V. oUtoria, which is naturalised in the 
United States, and often called Fetticus or Vetti- 
cost. There are several native American species. 

€orilSt 01 ie 9 an arenaceous or siliceous lime- 
stone, often mottled, and not infrequently concre- 
tionary. It usually occurs in those systems which 
are largely composed of reddish sandstones. 

Cornucopia (Lat. cornu, ‘a hom,’ and coj^ia, 

‘ plenty ’ ), in classical antiquities, the hom or sym- 
bol of plenty placed in the hands of emblematical 
figures of Plenty, Liberality, and the like, who are 
represented as pouring from it an abundance of 
fmits or com. It is frequently used in architecture, 
sculpture, and heraldry. 

€ornwall 9 a maritime county, forming the 
south-western extremity of England, and the 
southernmost part of the British Isles. It is penin- 
sular, tapering westward from Devonshire to the 
Land’s End, bounded on the E. by Devonshire, on 
the N. by the Bristol Channel, on the W. by the 
Atlantic, and on the S. by the English Channel. 
No part of the county is more than 20 miles from 
the sea. The total length from Welcombe to the 
Land’s End is 81 miles, and the extreme breadth 
from Morwenstow to the Rame Head 45 miles. The 
SciUy Isles, 24 miles W. of the Land’s End, form 
part of the county. The area is 1360 sq. m., 
of which 63*4 per cent, is under cultivation. 
There are very extensive stretches of moorland, 
much rocky and barren, but a large proportion 
useful as mountain pasture. The surface of the 
county is very irre^ar, and a ridge of rugged, 
bleak, rocky hills, interspersed with moors, 
stretches from the Tamar to the Land’s End, a con- 
tinuation of the Dartmoor upland, and forming the 
watershed. Brown Willy ( 1368 feet) is the loftiest 
point in the county. As this range is nearer the 
north of Cornwall than the south, the mincipal rivers 
are on the southern side, and empty themselves into 
the English Channel. With the exception of a few 
unimpoitant creeks, there aie only two harbouiu on 
the north coast— -the estuary or the Camel, on 
which is Padstow, and the bay of St Ives. For 
nearly the whole of its length this north coast is 
formed of bold and picturesque cliffs ; but at Per- 
ranzabuloe and Gwithian there are hills of blown 
sea-sand, which have buried much good land. The 
southern coast is also for the most part bold and 
rocky, but indented with many headlands and bays. 
Between the Land’s End (5’’ 41' 31" W.) and the 
Lizard Point (49“ 57' 30" -S.) is the deep indentation 
named Mount’s Bay, from St Michael’s Mount, with 
the harbour- works of Penzance. East of the Lizard 
is Falmouth Bay, into which opens Falmouth Har- 
bour, one of the finest in Britain. On the eastern 
boundary of the county is another of the great 
havens of the kingdom, Plymouth Sound. The 
1 estuary of the Fow'ey also affords a small but per- 
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fectly sheltered deep-water harbour— of considerable 
importance in the middle ages. ^ The chief river is 
the Tamar, which jiractically divides Cornwall from 
Devon, rising within 3 miles of the north coast at 
Wooley Barrows. It is tidal, and navigable for 
19 miles (total length 59) fi’om its embouchure in 
Plymouth Sound. Its principal Cornish tributary 
is the Notter, which enters it through the estuary 
of the Lynhir, and is navigable for 5 miles. The 
lower part of the estuary of the Tamar is called the 
Hamoaze. The Fowey is 30 miles long, and navi- 
gable for 6. The Fal is 20 miles long from its 
source to Falmouth Harbour, into which several 
smaller streams empty themselves through tidal 
creeks. The Camel (also called the Alan) is 29 
miles long, 10 miles being tidal. There is a tiadi- 
tion that a large tract of land between the Land’s 
End and the Scilly Isles was submerged by the sea. 
This is the fabled Lyouesse. 

Cornwall is mainly composed of clay-slate, pro- 
vincially called Mllas^ which is broken along the 
higher ground by the protrusion of bosses of g^*anite, 
in five larger and many smaller masses, piubably 
connected beneath the surface. Associated with 
the granite are schorl and allied rocks, and there 
are many dikes of quartz- and felspar-porphyry, 
locally termed elvans. The slates are interspersed 
with igneous rocks, interbedded and intrusive, and 
there has been much alteration. The Lizard dis- 
trict presents the most complex series in the king- 
dom. Serpentine and gabbro are the most distinc- 
tive rocks here j but there are schists and gneisses 
and porphyries in singular variety. The stratified 
rocks of the east of the county are recognised as 
Devonian ; in the central region Silurian are largely 
represented ; the western may be still older ; and 
the Lizard are believed to be partly Archsean. 
Mining has been carried on in Cornwall from 
prehistoric times, and the county has been regarded 
as the Cassiterides (q.v.) of the Phoenicians and 
Greeks. The most profitable mines are near the 
junctions of the granite and killas, and the most 
important mining area at the present day is 
around Camborne and Redruth; the deepest and 
richest mine is Dolcoath, wrought to a depth of 
about half a mile. The county yields tin, copper, 
lead, iron, zinc, silver, cobalt, antimony, man- 
ganese, bismuth, tungsten, and arsenic in com- 
mercial quantities ; and a greater variety of 
minerals (some unique) than any other part of 
the United Kingdom. Gold has been found in 
alluvial tin works or ‘ streams,’ the largest nugget 
over two ounces. Of late years mining has been 
very much reduced, and almost all the mines now 
existing are tin, of which Cornwall yields nearly 
all that is raised in the kingdom. Radium has 
given a new importance to pitch-blende. Next to 
tin, the most impoi tant inineial product is china clay 
{kaoUn\ the decomposed felspar of gianite which 
has undergone the natural process of kaolinisation. 
The chief centie of this industiy is the distiict north 
of St Austell. Here also is found a peculiai kind of 
granite called china-stone {^peUtntze), 

The fisheries of Cornwall are extensive and 
important, and in favourable seasons large quan- 
tities of pilchards are caught by seining, cured, 
and exported to the Mediterranean, where they 
form a common Lenten food. Herring and mackerel 
fisheries are also extensive, and enormous quan- 
tities are sent rail to London and various 
inland markets. The climate is generally mild, hut 
damp. In the extreme west of the county snow 
seldom lies, and the winter temperature is such 
that plants live and flourish in the open air that 
reqtrire protection almost anywhere else in Eng- 
land. At Trevamck, near St Austell, and Lamor- 
ran and Penjecrick, near Falmouth, many foreign 
tsrees and ankibs have been successfully acclima- 


tised, Camellias grow and flower in the open air 
as luxuriantly as the common laurel in sheltered 
localities. The gardens at Trescoe, Scilly, are 
quite tropical in character, from the variety and 
beauty of their tropical contents. This favouiable 
climate has been turned to good account in the 
Scilly Isles and the Penzance district, by the 
development of market-gardening for the supply of 
early vegetables to the leading markets, particu- 
larly broccoli and potatoes, of which double crops 
are raised annually. With the exception of the 
peach, nectarine, and apricot, nearly all fruit-trees 
thrive and mature ; and the banks of the Tamar are 
specially favourable to the growth of cherries and 
strawberries, for rail supply. As a general agricul- 
tural county (its moorlands excepted), Cornwall 
stands high : the soil is rich ; crops are abundant, 
and in some localities very early. 

There are very_ few manufactures ; and most of 
the inhabitants, since the falling off in mining, are 
employed in agriculture. Pop. (1881) 329,484 ^ 
(1921) 320,559. Cornwall returned 40 members to 
parliament piior to 1832, 14 till 1867, 12 till 1885, 

7 ( including the parliamentary boiough of Falmouth 
and Peiiiyn) till 1918, and now 5, for county divi- 
sions only. The bishopric of Cornwall, merged in 
that of Exeter since Saxon times, was restored in 
1876, and the see fixed at Truro. 

Cornwall remained in the hands of its Celtic in- 
habitants, and under the rule of the British Church,, 
with moie or less completeness, until it was finally 
subjugated by Athelstan in 936. The ancient 
Cornish language belonged to the Cymric or 
Brythonic group of the Celtic tongues (see Celts),. 
and was akin to Welsh and Breton. It was gener- 
ally spoken until the leign of Elizabeth, and it was 
not until 1678 that it finally ceased to be used in 
public worship. It lingered in the extreme west 
of the county probably well into the 19fch century ; 
Benuud Victor (d. 1876) of Mousehole is by some 
regarded as the last who spoke it ; while woids 
and phrases have been handed down to the present 
day. The literature comprises a vocabulary dating 
probably fiom the 13th century, and some sacred 
dramas not earlier than the 14th. See Norris’s 
Aiicient Cornish Drama (1869); Whitley Stokes’s 
editions of The Life of St Meriasek (1872), of The 
Mystery of the Creation ( 1864 ), and of the Glossary 
of Cormac (1864); the glossaiy of words still 
in use in Cornwall, published by the English Text 
Society in 1880 ; a paper by Lach-Szyima in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall for 
1883; 3B.go’sEngUsh-Comiish Dictionary I and 

Jenner’s Handbook of the Cornish Language (1904). 

Cornwall abounds in rude stone and allied monu- 
ments — circles, remains of huts, menhirs, cromlechs, 
aitificial caves or fogous, cairns and barrows, in- 
scribed stones, and early ciosses. The medieval 
antiquities ai*e less important, the most noteworthy 
being the remains or the castles of the ancient 
earldom, created into a duchy in 1337 for the Black 
Prince. The eldest son of the reigning sovereign 
is Duke of Corn waif ; and the" revenues derived 
from the duchy by the Prince of Wales average 
£86,000 a year. In the management of the affairs 
of the duchy the Prince is assisted by a council, 
the chief officer of which is the warden of the 
Stannaries, by whose vice-warden the Court of the 
Stannaries, which has the local regulation of mining 
affairs, is held. See Tregellas’s Cornwall (7th ed. 
1891 ), works cited there, and the Victoria History 
1906, et seq . ). 

Cornwall, a port of entry of Ontario, at the 
mouth of the Cornwall Canal, and separated by 
the St Lawrence from New York state. It is on 
the Grand Trunk Railway, 67 miles SW. of Montreal, 
and has, among other factories, one of the principal 
woollen-mills in the Dominion. Pop. 7400. 
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€ornwall9 Babey. See Procter. 

Cornwallis, Caroline Frances, was Form on 
the 12th July 1786, the daughter of the rector of 
Wittershani and Eltham, in Kent. She acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek, and 
making herself conversant with nearly every study 
which occupies thoughtful men, from an early age 
she carried on a correspondence with many emi- 
nent persons. Her refusal to accept the hand of 
Sismondi did not forfeit his friendship, and she 
lived much in Italy. Her first work, PhilosopJncal 
Theories and Philosophical Eocperience, ly a Pariah 
(1842), was the first of a series of twenty ‘Small 
Books on Great Subjects,’ the said subjects in- 
cluding the Connection of Physiology and Intel- 
lectual Science, Ragged Schools, Criminal Law, 
Greek Philosophy, and the History and Influence 
of Christian Opinions. Miss Cornwallis also pub- 
lished in 1847, PencleSi ^ Tale of Athens. She 
died at Lidwells, in Kent, 8th January 1858. See 
her Letters and Remains (1864). 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis, an Ei^lish 
general and statesman, son of the first Earl (Jorn- 
walHs, was born in London, December 31, 1738, and 
was educated at Eton and the Military Academy 
of Turin. He served as aide-de-camp to the Mar- 
quis of Granby during part of the Seven Years’ 
War ; in 1776 he was made a colonel, four years 
later Constable of the Tower, and the year after 
a major-general. In 1760 he had been returned 
to parliament for the family borough of Eye. 
Though personally opposed to the policy of forcmg 
taxes upon the American colonists, he accepted a 
command in the war, and with an inferior force 
gained a victory over General Gates at Camden 
in August 1780, and more than held his own 
against General Greene at Guilford, March 1781. 
But his operations were hampered by the incapa- 
city of his superiors, Howe, and after liim, Clinton ; 
and at length he was forced to surrender with all 
Ms troops at Yorktown, Virginia, 19th October 
1781. This disaster proved the ruin of the 
British cause in America, and was the occasion 
of much dissatisfaction, resulting in a change of 
ministers at home. Cornwallis, however, who was 
high in favour with the king, escaped censure. In 
1786 he was appointed governor-general of India 
and commander-in-cMef, and in tMs double edacity 
distinguished himself by his victories over Tippoo 
Saib, and by unwearying efforts to promote the 
welfare of the natives, that proved less successful 
than they deserved. He returned from India in 
1793, when he was raised to the rank or Marquis. 
As lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with Castlereagh as 
his secretary, he crushed the ’98 rebellion, and 
showed a rare union of humanity and vigour in 
his measures for the pacification of the country. 
As plenipotentiary to France he negotiated the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, but showed Tittle skill in 
diplomacy. Reappointed governor-general of India 
in 1804, he died at Ghazipur, in the province of 
Benares, October 5, 1805, on his way to assume the 
command of the army in the I^per Frovinces. See 
his Correspondence, ed. by (Jharles Ross (1859); 
and the Life (in ‘ Rulers of India’) by Karr (1890). 

CorOf a town of north-western Venezuela, lies 
about 210 miles WNW. of Caracas, near the Golfete 
de Coro. It has a fine aqueduct, and a college ; 
but it has greatly declined since the period 1527-78, 
when it was the capital of the Spanish province. 
Pop. 15,500. There are valuable coal-mines near. 
The port is La Vela, 7 miles NE. by rail. 

Corolla* See Calyx, Flower. 

Cor'oUary, a proposition the truth of which 
appears so clearly from the proof of another pro- 
position as not to require separate demonstra- 
tion. 


Coromandel Coast is a name used vaguely 
for the major part of the eastern coast of what is 
now the province of Madias, on the west shore of 
the Bay of Bengal. It has hardly a single safe 
place of refuge for laige vessels. The name is 
probably a corruption of Cholamandalam, ‘country 
of the Cholas,’ an old Dra vidian people. 

Coro'na, or Crown, in Botany, an appendage 
of the corolla in some floweis ; sometimes developed 
as a crown-like circlet within the petals, as in the 
common wMte narcissus, or prolonged like an in- 
ternal united corolla, as in the daffodil. Much 
discussion has taken place as to its morphological 
nature, at first as to whether it was to be regarded 
as composed of modified stamens or supernumerary 
petals. But in many Caryophyllese (e,g. Lychnis) 
each petal is seen to hear a ligule^ so called from its 
resemblance to that of a grass-leaf (see Grasses). 
These are regarded as of stipular origin ; and in 
this way we come to look at the corona of a nar- 
cissus as composed neither of modified petals nor 
stamens, hut of the united petaiine stipules. See 
LE4.F. 

Coroua (Lat., ‘a crown’), in Architecture, the 
drip, or lower member of the projecting or upper part 
of a classical cornice 
(see Entablature), 

The term corona is also 
applied to the apse or 
semicircular teimina- I a 

tion of the choir. 

Corona is also applied the C'oiond 

in ecclesiologic^ no- 
menclature to a chandelier, in the form of a ciown 
or circlet, suspended from the roof of a chuich. 
Corona. See Sun, Halos. 

Corona Bor^aliSf a small and bright con- 
stellation near Hercules. 

Coronach^ a name formerly used for the 
funeral dirge amongst the Irish and the Scottish 
Mghlai^ers. The dirge, disused in Scotland, is in 
I Ireland now commonly known as the keen. 

Coronation. The practice of placing a crown 
on the head of a monarcii at the commencement of 
Ms reign is very ancient, and there is probably 
scarcely any country in which it has not been 
followed in one form or another. Generally it has 
been accompanied by what was regarded as the 
still more solemn nte of anointing with oil, a 
ceremony which, from the times of the ancient 
Hebrews to our own, has been peculiarly significant 
of consecration or devotion to the service of God. 
In England, before the Norman Conquest, the teim 
was more usually ‘ hallowing ’ or consecration than 
coronation ; but it would seem that the ceremony 
as then performed at Kingston-on-Thames or Win- 
chester was in all essentials the same as that wMch 
now takes place in Westminster Abbey, though 
now the ceremony is a mere pageant. Detailed 
accounts of many English coronations, from 
Richard I. downwards, have been preserved. 

There have been considerable variations from time 
to time in the oath. Originally the king pledged 
himself to three things— peace and reverence to 
God and the church, justice to the people, the 
upholding of good and abolition of bad laws. In 
Edward 11. ’s time it became more precise, and 
assnmed the form of question and answer. By the 
form settled after the Revolution of 1688 — and 
amended in 1911 to spare offence to the feelings of 
i Roman Catholics— the sovereign, in response to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, swears to govern accord- 
ing to the statutes in parliament agreed on; to 
cause law and justice, in mercy, to he executed ; 
and to preserve and maintain the Protestant re- 
ligion established by law. This oath was held 
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Coionation Chair of the Kings of 
England. 


both by George III. and George IV. to prevent 
them from granting Catholic Emancipation, and 
was also by many regaided as an obstacle to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church (see Bishop 
Phnipotts, The Coronation Oath^ 1828). The 
treaty of Union between England and Scotland 
provides that the oath of the preservation of the 

government, wor- 
ship, and discipline 
of the Church of 
Scotland should be 
taken not at coro- 
nation but at the 
accession of the 
sovereign. For the 
ceremonies con- 
nected with corona- 
tion, see Cham- 
pion, and books 
by Planch4 ( 1838 \ 
Jones (1883), and 
Woolley (1916). 

The Scottish 
coronation stone, 
the L^a Fail, oi 
‘ Stone of Destiny,’ 
was reputed "to 
have been the stone 
which Jacob used 
for a pillow, and to 
have been brought 
to Ireland, and from Tara to Scotland, wheie it 
lay at Scone, till in 1296 Edward I, cariied it to 
Westminster. It now forms part of the coronation 
chair. Skene, in his monograph (1869), asserts it 
to have been quarried from the rocks near Scone. 
Irish antiq[uaries (e.g. Petrie) have insisted that 
it was at Tara four centuries after the alleged 
removal to Scotland, and is probably there still- 
buried, according to Dr Joyce. 

Corpnea^ a town of BcB 0 tia,SW. of Lake Copals, 
wheie in 447 B.C. the Boeotians defeated the Athe- 
nians, and in 394 Agesilaus the allied Greeks. 

^ Coronelf a port of Chile, 12 miles S. of Coneep- 
ci6n. Here are important mines of coal, which is 
exported. The place gives its name to a naval battle 
( 1st Nov. 1914 ) of the Gieat War ( q. v. ). Pop 5000. 

€oronella 9 a genus of non venomous snakes in 
the family ( Colubiidae) to which the English Ringed 
Snake (q.v.), Tromdonotus natrix, also belongs. 
The genus is well represented in dry regions in 
Europe and North Africa. C. Icevis or ausiricma 
is a very common European species between two 
and three feet in length. 

Coroner (Lat. coronator, corona, ‘a crown’), a 
very ancient officer, in England, at the common 
law. The coronator is mentioned in a charter of 
King Athelstan, 905 a.d. ; and the office is said to 
be of Saxon origin. But Bishop Stubbs ( Constitu- 
tional History, vol. i. chap. 17) finds the origin of 
the office of the modern coroner in an oidinance of 
1194 A. D. for the election in eveiy shire of officers 
to keep the pleas of the crown, whence the name. 
In this limit, the Lord Chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench is the principal coroner in the kingdom, and 
may exercise jurisdiction in that capacity in any 
part of England. There are, however, particular 
coroners in every county in England, and in some 
counties three or four, or even more. Every 
borough having a sejDarate court of Quarter Sessions 
has a coroner; but since 1888 boroughs have ceased 
to have a separate coroner unless the population 
amounts to 10,000. Coi oners were formerly paid 
by fees on each invest, but now by salary out of 
the county rate. The coroner is chosen for life, 
and the election, which formerly lay with the free- 
holders* rests, under the Local Government Act 


of 1888, with the county-council, or with the 
town-council of a borough having the right to 
appoint one. A coroner may, however, be dis- 
missed by the Lord Chancellor for inability or mis- 
behaviour in his office. By the statute of West- 
minster the fiist (3 Edw. I. chap. 10), it was 
enacted that none should be chosen but lawful and 
discreet knights ; and in the time of Edward III. 
there is an instance of a man being removed from 
the office because he was merely a merchant. 
Subsequently it was thought sufficient if a man 
had lands enough to entitle him to be made a 
knight ; and Blackstone complains that in his time 
it had come to be sought for the peiquisites, and 
not for the honour of seiving the country. This 
motive has now^ ceased. The coroner is now 
usually a professional man, frequently a solicitor 
or a doctor of medicine. 

The office of coroner is to some extent the only 
one in England charged with the investigation of 
crime. When the coioner cannot act, there is no 
authority to examine witnesses until a suspected 
person has been actually charged or accused before 
a magistrate. But even the coroner's duties are 
very limited. They are defined by 50 and 51 Viet, 
chap. 71, wliich consolidates most of the previous 
statutes. The coroner can inquire only into the 
causes of violent or sudden death, and into these 
only when the body has been found. W^'hen such a 
death happens, it is the duty of the constable to 
give notice of it to the coroner, who then summons 
a jury from the body of the county for the purpose 
of making an inquisition into the matter. The 
coroner presides over the inquisition, and the court 
thus constituted is a court of record. The jury 
consists of twelve men at least, who are sworn and 
charged by the coroner ; and the verdict must be 
found by twelve. The inquest is to be held before 
the coroner in whose district the body shall be 
‘lying dead.’ If any be found guilty by such in- 
quisition of murder or other homicide, the coroner 
is to commit them to prison or take bail for their 
appearance at the assizes, according to the gravity 
or the offence, and he must certify the inquisition 
under his own seal and the seals of the jurors, 
together with the evidence thereon, to the court in 
which the trial is to take place. The accused may 
thereupon be put on his trial without other indict- 
ment. The coroner is empowered to summon 
medical witnesses, who are liable to a penalty for 
non-attendance. He has power to pay a medical 
witness one guinea for a simple exammation, and 
two ^ineas if a post-mortem examination of the 
body lias been made. Coroneis are requiied to 
appoint deputies in case of absence from illness or 
othei reasonable cause. Another bianch of tiie 
coroner’s office was to inquire con coining shipwrecks 
and treasure-trove ; but the foimer has been super- 
seded by the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts 1854-1894. He is a conservator of the king’s 
peace, in which capacity he is mentioned in the 
oldest treatises on the common law. As such, he 
may cause suspected felons to be apprehended, 
whether an inquisition has found them guilty or 
not. The coroner has likewise ministerial functions 
as the sheriff’s substitute, in making out the panel 
of jurors, and in executing process in suits in which 
the sheriff is related either to the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Beside county and borough coi oners 
there are certain ‘ franchise ’ coroners, such as the 
coroner of the king’s household. 

Coroners or crowners, as they were also called 
in England, are mentioned in many old Scottish 
statutes ; and there is no doubt that the office, 
as well as that of alderman and mayor, existed in 
those parts of the country that were peopled by 
persons of Teutonic race. But it was abolished 
or feu into desuetude, probably in consequence of 
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the succession war and the French connection ; and 
in Scotland the duties are now chiefly performed 
by an officer appointed by the crown, styled the 
Procurator-fiscal (q.v.). In Ireland the office of 
coroner is regulated by 9 and 10 Viet. chap. 37. 
See Jeivis, Office and Duties of Coroner (new ed. 
by Melsheimer, 1898). 

In the United States the coioner is generally 
elected for a specified term by the voters of each 
county- He is authoiised to employ deputies, I 
assistants or clerks, as well as a legal adviser, and 
a physician to examine the cases which come before 
him. His powers and duties relating to the inquiry 
into cases of sudden or violent death are sub- 
stantially the same as those of an English coroner. 
But he is confined to this function. Nor does the 
inquisition found before the coroner dispense with 
the necessity of an indictment found by the grand 
juiy, as in England. In cases where the sheriff is 
absent or disabled, the coroner may sometimes act 
as an executive officer in his stead. He must in 
each term make a report under his official seal to 
the Court of Common Pleas of the state. 

€oroiiet 9 an inferior sort of crown worn by 
persons of princely or noble rank, as a crown 
properly so called is worn by a sovereign. In 
England, coronets were worn by peers as far back 
as the reign of Edward HI. ; but the definite form 
given to the coronets of the different orders of the 
peerage is of later date, as is also the practice of 
placing within the coronet a cap of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine and surmounted by^ a gold tassel. 
The use of coronets by barons began in the reign of 
Charles II. Peers wear their coronets on the 
occasion of the coronation of a sovereign ; and they 
are placed over representations of their arms, this 
being done even in the case of peers by courtesy. 
In 1665 Charles II. granted warrants to the Scot- 
tish and Irish kings of arms for the peers of those 
kingdoms to wear coronets similar to those of peers 
of England. 

The following are the distinctive forms of the 
-coronets in use in the United Kingdom: The 
coronet of the Prince of Wales differs from the 
Toyal crown only by the absence of one of the 
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arches. The coronets of other princes, sons of the 
sovereign, are without arches- Princes, sons of 
the above, Wve a similar coronet, with strawberry- 
leaves substituted for fleurs-de-lis. The coronet of 
a duke has above the rim of gold eight strawberry- 
leaves, of which five are shown in pictorial represen- 
tation. That of a marquis has four strawberry- 
leaves, alternating with as many large pearls upon 
short points. The coronet of an earl has eight 


points of more considerable height, with a pearl set 
on each, alternating with as many strawberry- 
leaves on the rim below. A viscount’s coronet has 
sixteen, and a baron’s six pearls set directly on the 
rim. The so-called pearls are always made of 
silver. No coronet bmonging to a peer not of the 
royal family should be adorned with jewels. 

The term ducal coronet is sometimes applied in 
heraldry to a decorative coronet like that of a 
duke, but with only three leaves, and without the 
cap, out of which (in place of out of a wreath) the 
crest issues. 

The coronets of continental nobility are without 
caps, and otherwise differ somewhat from those in 
use in Great Britain. They are only used in 
blazonry, and are not worn on state occasions. 
The coronet of a French duke is like that in use 
in England, that of a marquis has three strawberry 
or parsley leaves alternating with three pearls, 
while a count’s coronet has nine pearls. Geiman 
dukes arch their coronets, and German counts often 
elevate their pearls. The coronet of the Dauphin 
of France was heightened with fleurs-de-lis, and 
arched with four or sometimes eight dolphins. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille, landscape- 
painter, was born at Paris, 28th July 1796, the son 
of a hairdi esser who became a draper. Educated in 
the Lycee at Rouen, he became an assistant in a 
drapery establishment in Paris, and it was not till 
his twenty-sixth year that he was able to yield to 
his natural inclinations and begin the systematic 
study of art. He was instructed by Micliallon and 
Victor Bertm, and in 1825 he settled in Rome, his 
small view of the Coliseum in the Louvre bearing 
that date. Here he studied under Aligny , ‘ V Ingres 
des arhrest and in 1827 he returned to Paris, and 
contributed his ‘ Vue prise h Narni,’ and his ‘ Cam- 

S i de Rome ’ to the Salon, where he constantly 
ited till the year of his death. His main 
sketching ground was at Barbizon, in the forest of 
Fontainebleau ; but he made two other visits to 
Italy in 1835 and 1843. His earlier productions 
are careful and precise in execution, and it was not 
until about 1840 that he asserted his full individu- 
ality, and developed that style, characterised by 
great breadth and delicacy, and sacrificing accui'acy 
of detail to unity of impression and harmony of 
general effect, which marks the works of his 
maturity. He was not an artist of great variety 
or of very extended range in subject and effect. 
He was the painter of misty lakes and vaporous 
rivers, of the quiet of moonlight, of the tender 
moments of pure sunrise, or of softly coloured 
evening ; and these he has treated in the spirit of a 
true poet, introducing very appropriately lus figures 
of peasants, or more frequently of nymphs and 
classical personages, who take their place most 
fittingly in scenes like his which tend towards the 
ideal and the idyllic. His works made their way. 
slowly with the public, but wealth and fame came 
to him in the end. At the Salon he won medals in 
1833, 1848, 1855, and 1867. In 1846 he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 1867 he 
became an officer of the order. He exei’cised a 
most powerful and clearly marked influence upon 
the younger French aitists, with whom his genius, 
Ms frank Kindliness, and Ms openhanded generosity 
rendered him the most popular of men and painters. 
In 1874, when the medal of honour of the Salon, 
which they expected to be bestowed on him, was 
awarded to G6rdme, they subscribed for a medal of 
their own, which they presented to * le pire Corot^ 
as they were fond of calling him, only three months 
before his death, which occurred at Paris, 22d 
February 1875. Among his masterpieces may be 
named ‘Danse de Nymphes,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Hombre 
et les Bergers,’ ‘Orphee,’ ‘Souvenir de Monte- 
fontaine,’ ‘ Joueur de Fltite,’ ‘ Un Matin h Villa 
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d*Avray,’ ‘Dante et Virgile.’ He is well repiesented 
in public and private collections in Britain and the 
United States. See Lives by Dumesnil (1875), 
Robaut (1880), Rousseau (1884), and Roger-Miles 
(1891),* the monogi-aph by D. C. Thomson (1892, 
repiinted from his Bai'bizon School^ 1891); and 
books by Meier-Grdfe (1913), Moreau -N^laton 
(1913), and Thomson (1914). 

Corozo. See IvoEY (Vegetable), Buttons. 

Corporal) in the British army, is the grade of 
non-commissioned officer next below that of ser- 

f eant. On parade he falls in as a private soldier, 
ut in barracks or camp he exercises certain dis- 
ciplinary control over the privates, commands small 
guards, and does ordeily duty. The distinctive 
badge is two Chevrons (q.v.). There are nine cor- 
porals to each squadron of cavalry, and five to each 
Company (q.v.) of infantry. A lance-corporal is an 
acting corporal, and wears one chevron only. In 
the artillery there is a special grade of non-com- 
missioned officer below that of corporal, called a 
bombardier, with pay equal to the lowest rate of 
corporals in the infantry. The badge is one chevron, 
and there are acting bombardiers, but no lance- 
corporals. In the engineers there are coi^orals, 
second corporals, and lance-corporals. In the 
Household cavalry the title of corporal of horse is 
given to the non-commissioned officers coiTespond- 
ing to the squadron sergeant-majors of other 
cavalry regiments (see Colour-sergeant). A 
ship’s corporal in the navy is a petty-officer under 
the master-at-arms, to guard against the smuggling 
of spirits on board, extmguisli the fires and lights, 
and keep order below at night. 

Corporal) in Roman Catholic ritual, is the 
linen cloth on which is placed the consecrated host, 
or the vessel containing it. The pall is a square 
piece of linen placed on the top of the chalice; 
while the chalice-veil, covering the chalice, is of the 
same materials and colour as the priest’s vestments. 
Corporale* See Chalice. 

Corporal Punishment. See Flogging. 
Corpora Quadrigemina. See Brain. 
Corporation. This, in England, is either 
aggregate or sole. A coiqDoration aggregate is a 
society of persons authorised by law to act as one 
person, and to perpetuate its existence by the 
admission of new members. Witliout such legal 
authority a society, in the eye of the law, consists 
merely of individuals with rights and duties towards 
each other based on contract. A corporation sole 
consists of one person, the holder of a public office, 
and his successors, such as the sovereign, a bishop, 
the vicar of a parish, and most perpetual curates. 
Certain officers of state — e.g. the Treasury Solicitor 
— are corporations sole ; and by recent statutes this 
• status has been conferred on the Postmaster-general 
(Post-office Act, 1908) and on the Public Tiustee 
(Public Trustee Act, 1906). The eftect is that 
a continuous legal personality is attributed to 
the successive holders of the office, so that all the 
rights, proprietary and other, appertaining to the 
office are preserved entire, and the temporary 
holder of the office can, in his official capacity, sue 
or be sued on behalf of himself and his successors 
in the office. The conception of a corporation sole 
is peculiar to English law, and in ordinary usage the 
term corporation means a corporation aggregate. 

A corporation could formerly be established only 
by charter from the crown or act of parliament, 
unless, indeed, it existed by immemorial prescrip- 
tion ; but of late years the exigencies of commerce 
have led to the passing of various enactments, by 
comidiance with which any society of persons may 
acquire for themselves the character of a corpora- 
tion (see Company). Many important municipal 


charters were granted by ecclesiastical authority — 
e.g. till 1835 Newcastle had only a charter from 
the bishop of Durham. Boroughs, too, had fre- 
quently delegated from the crown, or some subject 
superior with royal rights, the power of incorpo- 
rating trades or crafts within their own territory 
(see Guilds). The procedure by which a borough 
may obtain from the crown a charter of incorpora- 
tion is now regulated by the Municipal Coipoiations 
Act, 1882. A corporation always receives a corpo- 
rate name, by which it sues and is sued, and it 
must possess a common seal, which is the proper 
evidence of its agreements and obligations. The 
majority of the members are entitled to act within 
the powers of the corporation, and may, by a bylavr, 
even delegate — except in the case of municipal 
corporations — the power of acting to a certain 
number of the members. For these acts none of 
its members are personally liable. 

Corporations, whether aggregate or sole, are 
divided into ecclesiastical and lay, and the lay 
are subdivided into civil and eleemosynary. The 
ecclesiastical aie such as are composed wholly of 
clergymen in their ecclesiastical capacity, and are 
chiefly for the purpose of holding ecclesiastical 
property. Civil corporations include municipal 
corporations, the universities, the colleges of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, learned societies, and many 
trading companies incorporated. Eleemosynary 
corporations are for the administration of funds for 
charitable and pious purposes, such as hospitals, 
the colleges in universities, which, unlike the 
universities, the English law holds to be subject 
to visitatioUj &c. An important consequence 
of these distinctions is the effect it has on the 
right of visiting a corpoiation, or exercising a 
legal superintendence over its proceedings. The 
crown is the visitor of the archbishops, each arch- 
bishop is the visitor of his suffragan bishops, and 
each Dishop is the visitor of all the ecclesiastical 
corporations in his diocese. Civil corporations 
have no visitor, but in both England and Scotland 
they are of coui-se liable to be restrained by the 
courts where anything ultra vires is attempted. 
Eleemosynary corporations in England are visited 
by the founder and his heirs, or such persons as the 
founder appointed to be visitors. In the case of 
charitable endowments somewhat similar functions 
are, under the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 
1894, performed by the Charity Commissioners (see 
Charities). 

A corporation may be dissolved by the de^th of 
all its members, or of such number as leaves not 
enough to make new elections in the way the 
charter requires ; by foi-feiture of the char'ter 
through breach of its conditions ; by surrender of 
the charter ; or by act of parliament. In all such 
cases the lands of the coi^poration revert to their 
several donors — the creditors, however, if any, 
being entitled in the first place to insist on a sale 
and distribution of the property, whether in a 
sequestration or otherwise. 

In the United States a distinction is taken 
between public corporations, which exist for public 
purposes only, and private corporations, which are 
created wholly or in part for purposes of private 
emolument. A corporation may be created by act 
of the congress of the United States or by an act 
of a state, though in some of the state constitutions 
the power of creating corporations by special acts 
is taken from the legislature. In most of the states 
general acts have been passed for the creation of 
special classes of corporations. A corporation of 
one state ’may be made a corporation of another 
state in regard to property and acts within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the other state. A corpo- 
ration having stockholders is ‘organised’ on lines 
corresponding to a company in England (see Com- 
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PAiTY). For trade corporations, see the article 
Guilds. 

Corps d’Arm^e. See Army Corps. 

Corpse* See Death. 

Corpse Candle* See Ignis Fatuus. 

Corpulency* See Obesity. 

Corpus Christ! Festival, the most splendid 
festival of the Roman Catholic Church. It was 
instituted in 1264 (see Bolsena), in honour of the 
Consecrated Host and with a view to its adoration, 
by Pope Urban IV., who appointed for its cele- 
bration the Thursday after the festival of the 
Trinity, and promised to all the penitent who took 
part in it indulgence for a period of from forty to one 
hundred days. The festival is chiefly distinguished 
by magnificent processions. In France it is known 
as the Fite Dieu; in Germany, as the Fronleieh- 
namsfest. For colleges, see Cambridge, Oxford. 

Corpuscles, Blood. See Blood. 
Corpuscular Theory. See Light. 

Corpus Delicti, a term used in Scotland and 
elsewhere to signify the body or substance of the 
crime charged. To make out the corpus delicti is 
to prove that the crime charged has been com- 
mitted ; as, when a person is charged with murder, 
it must be proved that the deceased came by liis 
death in consequence of the injury libelled, and 
not, for example, by natural causes. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, the whole body of 
the Roman or Civil Law, as comprised in the Insti- 
tutes, the Digest (or Pandects), the Code, and the 
]S ovellse ( see Code, Justinian, Law ). The corpiis 
juris canonici is the body of Canon Law (q.v.). 

Correction, House of, a prison for the 
reformation of petty offenders. See Prisons, Re- 
formatory AND Industrial Schools. 
Correction of Proofs. See Proofs. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da, was so 
styled from the place of his birth, a small town 
20 miles E. of Parma, where he was born in 1494. 
Modern research has proved the inaccuracy of 
Vasari’s highly coloured account of his struggles 
and poverty. His father, a well-to-do merchant 
or tradesman of Correggio, seems to have de- 
signed him for a learned profession; but he 
turned to art, studying under his uncle and three 
other masters. He is believed to have gained some 
idea of foreshortening and perspective from the 
works of Mantegna at Mantua, which he visited 
in 1511, and to have been influenced by the graceful 
colouring of Lorenzo Costa At the age of about 
twenty he returned to his native town, where in 1514 
he painted a * Virgin Enthroned ’ for the Franciscan 
convent, a work, now in the Dresden Galleiy, dis- 
tinguished by more gravity, restraint, and reli^ous 
feeling than characterise riis later productions. In 
1518 he began his great series of works at Padua 
by a beautSul fresco series of mythological subjects 
for the decoration of the convent of San Paolo, 
which are still in an excellent state of preservation. 
From 1521 to 1524 he was engaged upon his subject 
of ‘ The Ascension ’ in the cupola of the Benedictine 
church of San Giovanni, a fresco in which the 
master’s power is fully visible. His next great 
monumental work was the decoration of the 
cathedral of Parma, commissioned in 1522. The 
subject chosen for the interior of the main dome 
was ‘The Assumption of the Virgin.’ 

During the execution of these frescoes Correggio 
was also much occupied with easel-pictures in oOs. 
Among these are very celebrated Adoration of 
the Shepherds, known as ‘La Notte’ or ‘The 
Night,’ commissioned in 1522, now in the Dresden 
Gallery, a work of marvellous softness and delicacy. 
Five years later he painted ‘ II Giomo,’ an exquisite 
picture, now in the Parma Gallery. 


In 1530 Correggio removed from Parma to his 
native town, where, in the same year, he purchased 
an estate, and in 1533 some additional land. The 
production of the ‘Jupiter and Antiope’ of the 
Louvre, ‘ The Education of Cupid ’ of the National 
Gallery, London, of the ‘ Danae ’ of the Borghese 
Gallery, and of the ‘ Leda ’ of the Berlin Museum, 
has been assigned to the painter’s later years; 
and the ‘ Reading Magdalene,’ of which the picture 
in the Dresden Gallery is now regarded as merely 

17th-century copy, was completed in 1528. He 
died at Correggio, at the eariy age of forty, on 
the 5th of March 1534, and was buried in the 
Franciscan church of the place. 

The art of Correggio is distinguished hy its grace 
and gaiety, by its sxmny sensuous chann. His 
figures are rendered with a bounteous sweeping 
outline, and he delineates rapid motion and 
momentary attitudes and expressions with singu- 
lar power. His colouring possesses the finest 
delicacy and luminosity ; his foreshortening is 
bold and skilhil, if sometimes rather extravagant ; 
and, above all, he was unrivalled as a master of 
subtle and refined chiar-oscuro. His works present 
the stiongest possible contrast to the gravity and 
restraint, to the reverential feeling and the accur- 
ately balanced compositions, of the earlier devo- 
tional painters of Italy. 

His only son Pomponio, by his wife Girolama 
Merlino (whom Coneggio married in 1520, and 
who died in 1529), was born in 1521, and was alive 
in 1593. He also was a painter, and an altai-piece 
from his hand is in the Academy at Paima. 

See, besides Holroyd’s North Italian Schools (1906), th© 
Life of the painter by Ricci (trans. 1896), books by 
Brinton (1900) and Leader Scott (1902), and the very 
importanb work by Sturge Moore (1906). 

Correg'ldor is the name given in Spain to 
the principal magistrate of a town, appointed by 
the king. Readers of Gil Bias will remember Ms 
functions and the terror of his name to evil-doers. 
The Portuguese corregidor has administrative hut 
not governing powers. 

Correlation of Forces. See Energy, 
Force. 

Correlation of Organs^ the close mutual 
dependence between different systems and struc- 
tures withiu the organism. A three- or four- 
chamhered heart is correlated with the development 
of lungs; animals with an allantois never have 
gills ; the development of a placenta is all hut 
co-extensive with the presence of milk-glands. So 
among plants parallel venation of the leaves is 
almost constantly correlated with monocotyledon- 
ous structure ; and a restriction of the vegetative 
leaf-organs will show itself in a counterhSancing 
modification of flowers and fruit. From the time 
of Aristotle such correlations have been noticed ; 
hut it was not till after the work of Cuvier, 
Geoffrey St-Hilaire, Goethe, and their contempor- 
aries, that the fact was adequately appreciated. 
It was only then, in other words, that the organism 
began to he really understood as a unity of mutn- 
aUy dependent parts. The general proposition that 
all the organs are partners in the general life, that 
if one member suffer all the members are more or 
less influenced, is sufficiently self-evident. But 
beyond this there are the special facts which show 
that certain organs are knit together hy closer 
physiological bonds than others, that certain struc- 
tures stand or fall together, that certain characters 
have a contemporaneous appearance in the his- 
torical evolution. The facts are well known ; their 
explanation in many cases is difficult or quite 
obscure. See Evolution, Variation. 

Correspondence Classes, a method of 
instruction first fuUy developed in the United 
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States by the Chautauqua Literaiy and Scientific 
Circle (1878), and since adopted in England— e.g. 
under the Oxford University Extension (1889). 
See Chautauqua. 

Corr^ze® a French department, formed out of 
part of the old province of Limousin, and taking 
its name from a river, the Corrfeze, flowing 62 miles 
south-westward to the Vezfere ; area, 2265 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1872 ) 302,746; (1921) 273,808. The chief 
rivers of Corrfeze are the Roidogne, the Vez^re, 
and the Corr^ze. The surface of the department 
is mountainous, especially in the north and east, 
where it is broken in upon by offsets fiom the 
Auvergne Mountains, which, in Mont Odonze, 
attain a maximum altitude of 3129 feet above the 
sea. The lower slopes are clad with forests, but 
the district is in general sterile. Minerals, particu- 
larly coal, iron, lead, alabaster, and granite of 
various colours, are found. The department is 
divided into the three arrondissements of Tulle, 
Brive, and Ussel. Tulle is the chief town. 

Corrib® Lough, a lake of counties Galway and 
Mayo, the second largest in Ireland. Lying only 30 
feet above sea-level, it is of very irregular shape, 
25 miles long from NW. to SE., and 1 to 6 broad, 
with an area of 68 sq. m. From its south end, 
4 miles north of Galyv^ay, it discharges its surplus 
waters by Galway River into Galway Bay. It 
receives the waters of Lough Mask, at its north 
end, through the Pigeon Hole and other caves, as 
well as those of the Clare and other smaller rivers. 
It' contains many islets, and to the west are 
mountains 3900 feet high, whilst near it are many 
stone-circles. 

Corricllie® a moor on the borders of Kincar- 
dine and Aberdeen shires, 15 miles W. of Aberdeen.* 
Here on 28th October 1662 Queen Mary’s half- 
brother, the Earl of Moray, defeated the Catholic 
Gordon, Earl of Huntly, who himself fell in the 
battle, while his two sons were taken prisoners'. 
There is a rather poor ballad on the subject, in 
broad Aberdeenshire dialect, quite at variance with 
the facts of history, and first printed in Evans’s 
Old Ballads ( 1777 ). 

Corrie (Gaelic cow'e, ‘a caldron ’or 'large pot’), 
a term applied in Scotland and Ireland to semi- 
circular recesses or cirques in mountains, generaUy 
flanked by steep and lofty cliffs. They vary in 
character accoi-ding to the nature of the locks. In 
some the declivities are rounded and smooth, but 
generally they are broken and rugged, the bounding 
cliffs rising to heights of 1000 or even 2000 feet. 
Similar features are recognised in many mountain- 
regions all the world over. The ori^ of conies 
has been a subject of some controversy by geologists. 
There can be no doubt, however, that they are due 
in the first place to denudation — ^to the action of 
torrents and springs and frosts, aided and directed 
by the natural division-planes of the rocks. Many 
of the corries in Scotland and other mountainous 
countries have been occupied by glaciers — the 
grinding action of which has tended to modify the 
form of the ground. Hot a few conies are occupied 
by mountain-tarns. 

Corrientes, a province of the Argentine Re- 
public, between the Parand and Uruguay rivers, 
extending from Entre Rios to Misiones territory, 
with an aiea of 32,500 sq. m. The surface is gener- 
ally flat, with numerous lakes and swamps, but lias 
undulating stretches along the Parand and in the 
east, and is heavily wooded in parts. Lake Iberd, a 
group of lakes and swamps covering some 1800 
sq. m., is surrounded with a jungle, m which the 
*ta«uarai bamboo (30 feet) is conspicuous; and 
here jaguars and alligators abound. The mean 
temperature (72® F.) is the highest in the republic, 
boB the extremes (44® — 98®) are not so excessive. 


As in Paraguay, Guarani is the common language, 
Spanish being employed only by the official and 
educated classes. Cattle-raising is the chief occu- 
pation ; amcultuie is very backward. Population, 
400,000.— ^he capital, Corrientes, is almost hidden 
among oran^-groves, 15 miles below the conflu- 
ence of the Parand and the Paraguay, and takes 
its name from seven currents formed by points 
of lock above the city ; vessels of 9 feet draught 
can reach the town at all seasons. Steamers from 
Buenos Aires (832 miles) touch here, and in 1887-95 
railway connection was made with the south by way 
of Monte Caseios. Pop. 30,000. 

Corrievrekin (Gael., 'Brecan’s cauldron’), a 
whirlpool or dangerous passage scarcely a mile 
broad, off the west coast of Argyllshire, in the 
strait between Scarha and Jura isles. It is caused 
by the meeting of tides (mnning 13 miles an hour) 
from the north and west, in the narrow passage 
into the Sound of Jura, round a pyramid^ rock, 
which rises with rapid slope from a depth of 100 
fathoms to within 15 feet of the surface. 

Corroboree is the Australian name for a 
gathering of aborigines, generally in large num- 
bers, at which dances and other exercises are gone 
through with much excitement. They usually take 
place on moonlight nights, and may last the whole 
night through. 

Corrosive Sublimate® the popular name of 
the highly poisonous bichloride of mercury ( mercuric 
chloride). See Meecury. 

Corrugated Metal. Iron and other metals 
in sheets and plates have communicated to them 
enormously increased rigidity and power to resist 
buckling and collapse by being corrugated. The 
process is merely an application to metallic sub- 
stances of the old contrivance of 'goffering’ or 
‘ piping,* by means of which frills are stiffened and 
kept in shape. The metal to be corrugated is 
passed between pairs of rollers with ridged surfaces, 
the ridges of one fitting into the hollows of the other, 
and the sheets or plates operated on are bent and 
compressed into the wavy outline of the rolls. 
Walls and roofs of light and temporary buildings 
are extensively made of corrugated galvanised 
iron — i.e. sheet-iron first corrugated and sub- 
sequently coated with zinc by dipping the sheets 
into a hath of the liquid metal. The most import- 
ant mechanical application of corrugated metal has 
been for the flues of large steam-boilers. About 
1878 a system of annular corrugated iron flues was 
introduced, which increased the resistance of the 
flue to collapse, and saved fuel because of the 
greater heating surface presented by the corruga- 
tions. A spirgil coi-rugated flue gives the greatest 
amount of strength. 

Corruption of Blood. See Attainder, 
Treason. 

Corrupt Practices. See Bribery. 

Corry® a city of Erie county, Pennsylvania, at 
the junction of several railways, 37 miles SE. of 
Eiie, has foundries, machine-shops, saw- mills, and 
other factories, natural gas and mineral springs ; 
pop. 7000. 

Corsair® a pirate or sea-robber, and specially 
any of those rovers who in former times cruised from 
the Barbary ports, as Algiers, Tunis, or Tripoli, and 
became the terror of merchantmen in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic Ocean, ravaging the coasts 
and seizing shipping, as far north as Cornwall, 
Baltimore in Cork, and even Iceland. Though 
piracy on a small scale had long prevailed, the 
^mediate cause of the sudden development of 
corsair states and fleets at the beginning of the 16th 
century was the persecution of the Moors in Spain ; 
the eimes looked for vengeance, and their necessities 
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compelled thieving ; and when they weie joined by 
adventurers from the Levant and not a few Christian 
renegades, who were attracted by the spoils of the 
Indies, then coming to Spain, they soon became 
a formidable power, and founded citadels and states 
(see Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Sallee). Their 
greatest leaders were the brothers TJrhj and Kheyr- 
ed-cltn Barbarossa, the first pashas of Algiers. 
Kheyr-ed-dln rose from a mere captain of a galley 
to be high admiral of Sultan Suleyman (Soliman 
the Magnificent), and defeated the combined 
imperial, papal, and Venetian fleets under Doiia 
off Prevesa in 1538. Other famous corsairs weie 
Oragut (Torghud), a Sardinian who died at the 
siege of Malta; Ochiali (Ulffj ’Ali), who fought in 
the battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; Aidin Reis, or * Drab- 
devil;’ Sinan of Smyrna; Salih Reis; Ramadan; 
Ali Pichinin, &c. Many attempts were made to 
put down the corsairs, from Sir Robert Mansel’s 
expedition in 1621 to the very impoitant expedi- 
tion against Algiers by the United States under 
Decatur (q..v.) in 1815— the first serious attempt 
to put an end to the long established evil — 
followed by Loid Exmouth’s victory in 1816 ; but 
the jealousies of the European powers con^ired to 
assuie the pirates’ immunity, and the Deys of 
Algieis levied blackmail upon Christian govern- 
ments who wished to protect their trade. Noth- 
ing less than the French conquest could have sup- 
pressed so long-seated a disorder, which had 
infected the Mediterranean for more than three 
centuries, and even carried off captives from Ireland. 
See Barbarossa, Galley, Piracy, Slavery ; 
and Corsairs of the Mediterranean, by St^'nlev 
Lane-Poole ( 1889 ). 

€oi*seult« See Dinan. 

Corsica^ the fourth largest island of the Medi- 
terranean and a French department, is 114 miles 
long by 52 miles broad, with 300 miles of coast- 
line. Aiea, 3378 sj, m. ; pop. ( 1872 ) 258,507 ; ( 1921 ) 
281,959. Corsica is separated from the twin island 
of Sardinia, double its size, to the south, by the 
Strait of Bonifacio. It is 54 miles SW. of Leg- 
horn and 98 S. from Genoa. Though now part 
of France, the island belongs geographically, his- 
torically, and linguistically to Italy. The pro- 
montory into which the north coast projects runs 
23 miles north beyond the general north coast-line, 
and is 6 to 9 miles broad. The interior is a labyrinth 
of mountains, in which, however, a principal chain 
traverses the whole island from north to south, 
dividing Corsica into two regions, an eastern and a 
western zone. These regions are each divided by 
transverse chains into parallel valleys deeply hol- 
lowed by watercourses j^unging from the high sum- 
mits. The highest elevations are about the middle : 
Cinto (8898 feet); Rotondo (8607); Pagli-Orba 
(8283). On the west side the mountains reach to 
the coast, but on the east, between mountains and 
sea, there extend alluvial plains, edged seawards 
with lagoons and swamps, highly fertile but mala- 
rious, and deserted in summer. In Roman times 
these plains weie densely peopled. Eucalyptus 
plantations, pure drinking-water supplies, draining 
and sanitary improvements, are now leclaiming the 
region. The west zone is occupied mostly with 
primary strata, granite, and schistose rock ; on the 
east side the mountains are Cretaceous, with ser- 
pentine and porphyry. ^Corsica is watered by 
numerous streams, none navigable, with cascades 
glittering in all directions. On the east coast are 
the Tavignano, 47 miles long, fiom Lake Nino ; and 
the Golo, 52 miles long. On the west the longest 
is the Taravo, 34 miles long. 

The climate is highly salubrious. The soil is very 
fertile. On the lower slopes are olives, oranges, 
citrons, laurels, and vines. The most important of 


these is the vine. Local supplies being inadeq^uate, 
wiiie is imported fiom Algieis. Phylloxera haa 
made it necessary to replant with American vines. 
Higher, up to 6250 feet, are magnificent chestnut- 
trees; higher still rise virgin foie-ats of oak, pine,, 
laich, &c. These again aie ovei topped by pastuies. 
The highest summits are snow-clad foi half the 
ear. About one-sixth of Coisica is estimated to 
e coveied with foies t, but this includes in many 
places only confused thickets {7nacchie)oi gieen oak, 
aibiitus, myible, and biooni. Chestnut- trees and 
coik oaks yield valuable crops. Campo dell’ Oio 
around Ajaccio and the country north of Bastia 
are among the most fertile distiicts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The miifflon or wild sheep is found ; also 
wild boars, large foxes, and small deer, but no 
wolves or beais. The venomous ant, innafantato, 
is peculiai to Coisica, where aie also the Malmig- 
nata spider and the tarantula. The minerals of 
Corsica are yet little worked. Anthracite and 
amianthus are found. Copper and silver -lead 
mines aie worked near Calvi. Sulphide of anti- 
mony is extracted in Cape Coiso. There aie also 
aisenical, iron, and manganese ores. Among the 
valuable stones are red and blue gianite, poiphyry, 
jasper, alabaster, and marble. The Oiezza mineial 
wateis have a high medicinal value. Agriculture 
is backwaid. More modern methods are, however, 
gaining ground. Corsica has very few manufac- 
tures. The chief industiies are gatheiing and 
sawing of briar-wood roots, the making of chest- 
nut-wood extract for tanning, fishing, and rear- 
ing of cattle. Raw silk is raised. The prin- 
cipal ports are Bastia and Ajaccio; Calvi, lie 
Rousse, Poibo Vecchio, Piopiiano, and Bonifacio 
are engaged in the coasting trade. Corte and 
Sartbne lie inland. The chief imports are corn and 
other food-stuffs, building materials, coals, metal- 
waies, salt, cattle, cheese, fodder, brandy, potteiy^ 
glass-wares, and paper ; and the chief exports hriar- 
wood {Erica arborea) for pipe-making, chestnut- 
wood extract, timber, wine, olive- oil, chestnuts, 
cork, fruits, and early vegetables. Theie aie rail- 
ways from Bastia to Ajaccio, to Calvi, and to 
Ghisonnacia (with projected extension to Boni- 
facio). Excellent roads girdle the island. Coisica 
IS divided into five arrondissements : Ajaccio, 
Bastia, Calvi, Corte, Sartbne. The capital ^ is 
Ajaccio, but the most important town is Bastia.. 
The language is a corrupt Italian. 

In early times known as Cyrnos, Corsica in the 
8th century fell to the Saracens, who in the 11th 
pelded it to Pisa. Thence it passed to the Genoese. 
Genoese towers, that defended the bays against 
Saracen incursions, still add a picturesque tiait to 
the landscape. The Genoese, unable to subdue the 
Coi-sicans, who had risen under General Paoli, sur- 
rencleied Corsica to the Fiench, who conqueied it in 
1768 ; since then it has willingly united with France. 

See Boswell’s Account of Corsica (1768) ; Ortoli’s Contes 
de Vile de Corse (1885); Paul Borde’s En Corse^ 
1887); Corsica, by Gregorovius (1878) ; J. “W*. Barry’s 
Studies in Corsica (1893) ; L. H. Caird’s Mtstory of 
Corsica (1899); G. lUnwick’s Bomantic Corsica (1910) ; 
see also the azoles on Paoli and Theodore, ^^ng of 
Corsica,’ and for ‘ the Corsican,’ Bonapaetb, Napoleon. 
For the Corsican blood-feud, see Vendetta, and Prosper 
Hdrim^e’s powerful picture of Corsican life, Colomha 
(1841). 

Corsletf a kind of cuirass, formerly the usual 
body-covering of pikemen. It was made chiefly of 
leather, and was pistol-proof. 

Corsned* See Ordeal. 

CorsOf an Italian word used to express not 
only the racing of riderless horses, but also the. 
slow driving in procession of handsome equipages* 
through the principal streets of a town, such aa 
used often to take place in Italy on festivals. 
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TMs custom has given a name to many streets in 
almost all the laiger towns of Italy. The best 
known of these is the Corso in Rome, which is the 
scene of the celebrated diversions of the Carnival. 

Corssenis Wilhelm Paul, a great German 
})hilologist, was horn at Bremen, January 20, 
1820. After studies in philology at Berlin, especi- 
ally under Boeckh and Lachmann, and two years 
spent in teaching in a gymnasium at Stettin, he 
was called in 1846 to lecture at Schulpforta, and 
there he remained till 1866, when ill-health com- 
elled him to retire to Berlin. There, however, 
e continued his arduous studies until he died, a 
martyr to learning, June 18, 1875. His earliest 

f eat work is his treatise, Ueher Aussprctche, 
olcalmnus, mid Betonung der Lat&hniscken 
Sprache (2 vols. 1858-59; 2d ed. 1868-70). It 
was followed by Kritische Beitrage zur Latein- 
ischen Formenlehre (1863) and Kritische Nach- 
trage zur Lateinischen Formenlehre (1866). His 
second masterpiece is Ueher die Sprache der 
Etrusker (2 vols. 1874r-76), in which he labours 
with great ingenuity and vast learning to prove 
against the world that the Etruscan language 
was cognate mth that of the Romans. H. Weber 
edited from his papers Beitrage zur italischen 
Sprachkunde (Leip. 1876). 

Cortf CoKNELis (1533-78), known in Italy as 
Coraelio Fiammingo, a famous Hutch engraver, in 
1572 went to Venice, and finally settled at Rome, 
wheie he founded a great Italian school of engraving. 

Cortf Heijey, ironmaster, born at Lancaster in 
1740, became a navy agent in London in 1765. He 
made experiments to improve British iron, then 
inferior, and in 1775 started iron -founding at 
Fontley in Hampshire. In 1784 he patented his 
puddling furnace, and also his method of drawing 
out the puddled ball into bars, inventions intimately 
associated with the development of the iron trade. 
In 1789 his partner Jellicoe died, a defaulter to 
the amount of £40,000 in government funds ; this 
utterly ruined Cort, who had to sacrifice property 
worth £250,000. He received a government pension 
of £200 in 1794, and died in 1800. 

Cortes. See Spain, Portugal. 

Cortes, Hernando, the conqueror of Mexico, 
was born at Medellin, in Estremadura, in 1485, of 
a noble but decayed family. The longing for ad- 
venture which early filled his heart was not cured 
by two years’ study at Salamanca. He sailed for 
San Domingo in 1504, and ere long accompanied 
Velazquez in his expedition to Cuba. After the 
island had been subdued he came into serious 
disfavour with the governor, but was reconciled, 
and became alcalde in the capital, Santiago. The 
discovery by He C6rdova of Yucatan, and of New 
Spain (Mexico) by Grijalva, had already fired the 
ambitious mind of Velazquez, when "Pedro de 
Alvarado, who had been despatched by Grijalva, 
arrived at Cuba; and his glowing accounts filled 
the governor with a fresh thirst for gain and glory. 
He hastened to fit out a new expedition, the com- 
mand of which he gave to Cortes. Cories sailed 
18th November 1518, and one of the most romantic 
chapters in the history of the world began. The 
armament with which he entered on the conquest 
of a vast and civilised empire consisted, according 
to Bernal Diaz, of five hundred and fifty Spaniards, 
two or three hundred Indians, twelve or fifteen 
horses, with ten brass guns and some falconets. 
Scarce^ had he touched at Trinidad when orders 
from Velazquez to supersede him reached the 
islamL These Cories refused to obey, and thus 
cut himseLf off from aU hope save in success. He 
l^ded first in Yucatan, and entered New Spain at 
ime nver of Grijalva. Proceeding inland he reached 
Tabasco, and here he fought his first battle with the 


natives. His victory gave him his invaluable 
interpreter, the beautiful and faithful Donna 
Marina. At San Juan de Ulua messengers from 
Montezuma (q.v.), the king of Mexico, reached 
him, bringing rich presents, but objecting to his ex- 
pressed desire for a visit to the king. Here when 
the faction of Velazquez within his little force 
began to express openly their hesitation about pro- 
ceeding farther, Cortes adroitly got his men to 
entreat him to change the purpose of the expedi- 
tion into colonisation and conquest instead of mere 
trade, and was thereupon formally appointed cap- 
tain-general and justicia-mayor. 

He now founded Vera Cruz, and sent messengers 
to Charles V. He next united all opposing in- 
terests in that of the common safety by burning his 
ships behind him, and marched to Tlascala, whose 
warlike inhabitants, subdued after some hard 
fighting, became henceforward his ever-faithful 
allies. After some delay he started on his memor- 
able march to Mexico, attended by some thousands 
of his Tlascalan allies ; and at Cholula a treacher- 
ous attempt, by orders of Montezuma, to entrap 
the Spaniards, was frustrated by his sleepless vigil- 
ance. On the 8th November 1519 he reached the 
capital, which Bernal Diaz says appeared when 
they first saw it like something in a dream, or like 
one of the enchanted castles in the book of Amadis. 
The city was situated in a great salt lake communi- 
cating with a fresh- water lake, and was approached 
by three causeways of solid masonry, one tw^o 
leagues long, with wooden drawbridges at the 
ends. At the lowest estimate its inhabitants 
exceeded 300,000. Cortes had not been a week in 
the city before he had determined to seize the 
august person of the king, and hold him as a host- 
age; his pretext being a treacherous attack upon 
Vera Cruz. Montezuma was paralysed at the 
heroic audacity of his proposal, and was carried to 
the Spanish quarters, from which he was never to 
return. Seventeen of the king’s officers brought 
from Vera Cruz were burned to death in nis 
presence, and Montezuma himself put in irons 
the while. In general, however, but little apparent 
restraint was put upon him, and he was allow’-ed to 

g o to his temple accompanied by a guard of one 
undred and fifty Spaniards. At length he was con- 
strained to submit to a public act of vassalage to 
Spain, and to give gold to the value of 100,000 ducats. 

But Cortes was far more than an ordinary co7i- 
q'lmtador ; he inquired about the mines and the 
methods of cultivation, and made wide explorations 
into the country ; while with characteristic religious 
zeal he destroyed the more hideous Mexican idols, 
and sternly forbade human sacrifices. Mean- 
time, however, the Mexican hatred for the con- 
quering invaders was beginning to surmount their 
tear, as they began gradually to discover that they 
were merely mortal men spite of the strange wonder 
of their horses and cannon, and moreover were 
miserably few in numbers. In the sixth month of 
Ms imprisonment Montezuma asked Cortes to de- 
part. The conqueror craved delay, and learned a 
few days after the request that eighteen ships had 
anived in the bay of San Juan. These ships had 
been despatched by Velazquez under Pamphilo de 
Narvaez, who sent a favourable message to Monte- 
zuma. Cortes left Alvarado in command, and 
hastened with but a handful of men to meet 
Narvaez, whose force numbered 800 men ; and at 
Cholula, amid a blinding storm, surprised him in an 
unexpected night-attack in which but three of his 
own handful of heroes fell. The defeated troops 
gladly embraced the cause of the conqueror. 

Fourteen days after the defeat of Narvaez came 
the news from Alvarado that the Spaniards were 
besieged in their quarters in Mexico. Cortes at 
once collected all his men, marched to his lieutenant’s 
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relief, and reached the city, 24th June 1520. He 
found himself face to face -with a whole nation in 
arms under Montezuma’s brother as popular leader. 
A general attack was soon made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a desperate struggle. On the 
third day the unhappy Montezuma appeared on a 
battlement with the view of pacifying hip i people, 
but was wounded by a shower of stones — an in- 
dignity which, said the Spaniards, caused his death. 
Cortes burned the two great idols of the city, but this 
did not terrify the Mexicans, and he now saw that he 
must leave the city. His dispositions were quickly 
made; the start was made at midnight, 1st July 
1520. The first gap was crossed safely by a pontoon 
wiiich he had prepared for this purpose, but at once 
the lake was covered with a multitude of canoes, 
and 'SO furious an attack made that it proved impos- 
sible to raise the pontoon to cross the second gap. 
Soon the water was choked with a crowd of strug- 
gling horses and men, and the retreat became a 
confused and hopeless rout. The second and third 
biidgeways were both broken down, but it was at 
the third that the greatest loss occurred. In the 
horrors of that awful night {la noche triste) were 
lost 450 Spaniards, fortjj-six horses, his artillery, 
4000 Indian allies, and most of the Mexican 
prisoners. At Otumba, whither the miserable hand- 
iul of survivois had retreated, Cortes found himself 
encompassed with an innumerable host, and there 
was a desperate battle, in which every individual 
Spaniard perfoimed prodigies of valour. The 
exhausted victors were kindly received by their 
Tlascalan allies, and Cortes at once began prepara- 
tions to repair his disaster. 

Before the end of the year Cortes was stiength- 
ened by the arrival of reinforcements and war- 
stores. Taking with him 10,000 Tlascalans, he 
marched to Tezcuco, and contrived to form alli- 
ances with some of the surrounding Indian tribes. 
At length his brigantines, built at Tlascala, were 
hauled io the lake by a canal dug for the purpose, 
and, after a perilous expedition round the lake and 
many ineffectual attempts to come to terms with 
the Mexicans, he began the formal siege of the 
city in April 1521. He himself, with 300 men, 
took command of the brigantines, as, in his own 
words, ‘ the key of the whole war was in the ships.’ 
After defeating the Mexicans on the lakes, _ and 
destroying innumerable canoes, he made a series of 
simultaneous incursions along the causeways. The 
Mexicans fought with the fury of despair, and the 
triumph of the Spaniards proceeded only at the cost 
of the gradual destruction of the buildings in the 
city. Meantime the Spaniards themselves suffered 
desperate hardships from the ambuscades of their 
sleepless enemy, and becoming impatient, they de- 
manded a general attack, in which they suffered a 
sevei’e repulse. Although famine and pestilence 
fought for the Spaniards — as many as fifty thou- 
sand Mexicans dying of these during the siege — 
the city had to be destroyed before it could, be 
taken, ’ It fell at length, 13th August 1521, after a 
siege of seventy-five days, hardly to be surpassed 
in the history of the world for obstinacy and valour. 
Scarce any booty was obtained, the ruined houses 
were filled with heaps of dead, and almost the 
entire city had to be rebuilt. 

Cortes now showed his wisdom by attempting 
to restore the native institutions. He rewarded 
his men with eneoTniendas or grants of Indians 
for labour and assistance in colonisation. He was 
formally appointed governor and captain-general of 
New Spain In 1522. He next sent out Alvarado on 
an expedition which led ultimately to the conquest 
of Guatemala, Sandoval to the north, and Cristdbal 
de Olid to Honduras. The last, unfaithful to his 
trust, rebelled, and the indefatigable Cortes at once 
set out on a perilous journey to subdue him ; but 


finding bis rebellious lieutenant assassinated before 
his arrival, he returned to New Spain (1526) to find 
Ponce de Leon invested with the powers of govern- 
ment. In May 1528 he arrived m Sj^ain, was I’e- 
ceivecl with marked honour by the king, and created 
Marquis del Valle de Oaxaca. lie letuined in 
July 1530 as captain-general, but to his disappoint- 
ment was not appointed also civil governor of New 
Spain. He was poor and broken in health, and 
henceforward had the continual mortification to see 
the government muddled by envious and incom- 
petent men. During ten years he was constantly 
engaged in making new discoveries to the north of 
Mexico, but now, says Bernal Diaz, ‘ everything 
turned to thorns with him ; ’ and in 1540 "he re- 
turned to Spain. He accompanied the emperor 
in his unhappy expedition to Algeria, and was 
mortified by having his offer to take Algiers, if 
given the command, slighted and despised. Vol- 
taire’s story of his proud speech to the emperor as 
he stood on the step of his carriage : ‘ I am a man 
who has given you more ^ prorinces than your 
ancestors have left you cities,' is true in spirit, 
if not in fact. Cortes wished to leturn to Mexico, 
but was not allowed till his impending suits were 
settled. His last years were darkened by neglect, 
deepened by the domestic vexation of his daughter 
Dona Maria’s repudiation by a gieat Spanish noble 
to whom she had been betiothed He went to 
meet her aD Seville, fell ill, and died in a small 
village near that city, 2d December 1547. His body, 
first buried at Seville, was translated in 1562 to 
Tezcuco, and in 1629 to Mexico. 

The great conquest of Cortes ranks as one of the 
most splendid achievements in the world’s history, 
and indeed it is more like romantic fable than 
sober fact. Its hero was no common adventurer or 
mere courageous soldier, but a captain of admirable 
sagacity and resource, a statesman of raie penetra- 
tion and foresight. To the reckless audacity of a 
Rupei-t he added the astuteness of a Hannibal — a 
combination that marks only the highest order of 
military genius. His whole character was con- 
structed on heroic liues, and is marked with a 
certain conspicuous grandeur throughout. He was 
passionate, yet patient; fond of splendour, yet 
simple in diet; cruel sometimes, yet sincerely 
religious ; silent and reserved, yet capable of in- 
spiraag the most devoted as well as the tenderest 
pei’sonal affection. In many things he resembles 
Csesar, and like him he possessed that rarest power 
of Imowing, as De Solis says of him, ‘ how to he a 
superior without ceasing to be a comrade.’ See 
Prescott’s History^ and Lives bv Sir Arthur Helps 
(2 vols. 1871 ) and MacNutt ( 1909). 

Cortona^ a town of central Italy, 69 miles SE. 
of Florence by rail. It stands 2130 feet above sea- 
level, looking down on the Valle di Chiana and bhe 
Trasimene Lake, and is one of the oldest cities in 
Europe, with mighty cyclopean walls of Pelasgic 
origin, Etruscan and Roman remains, numerous 
handsome palazzi, a fine cathedral, and half-a- 
dozen churches. These are rich in paintings by 
many old masters, including Luca Siguoielli (q.v.) 
and Pietx'o Berrettini or da Cortona {1696-1669). 
The Accademia Etiusca (1720) has its seat here; 
its museum contains a multitude of Etruscan 
sarcophagi, vases, &c. Pop. of town, 4500 ; of 
commune, 30,000. See Etbtjria. 

€oriina 9 La (often in English, Corunna; 
among seamen, Groyne)^ a fortified seaport of 
Spain, and capital of a province of tlie same name, 
situated about midway between capes Ortegal 
and Finisterie, on a peninsula in the Bay {t'ia) 
of Coruna, 160 miles NNW. of Le6n. The town 
divides itself natumlly into the upper portion 
and the lower, called Pescaderia, which, formerly 
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a haunt of fishermen, is now the centre of wealth 
and trade. The harbour is commodious and pro- 
tected by forts ; and in 1888 a long-desired quaran- 
tine harbour was completed. There are large 
cavaliy and infantry barracks, and some colleges. 
Electric cars were introduced in 1913. New docks 
and sewage works have been made. Sir John Moore’s 
tomb is in the centie of the gardens of San Cailos. 
One mile north-west of the town stands the famous 
Torre de Hercules, restoied, it is said, by Trajan, 
which serves as a lighthouse, and is nearly 100 feet 
high. The chief imports are Argentine maize, salt 
fish, and coal ( mostly British ) ; also machinery, 
cotton, and petroleum. The port’s prosperity de- 
pends on the fishing industry (sardines especially). 
Other industries are cotton-spinning, the manufac- 
ture of cigars, glass-wares, ^nd canned meats and 
fish. The principal exports are lace, tinned fish, 
ham and bacon, onions, chestnuts. The once 
flourishing export tiade in cattle is almost extinct. 
Cuba is Coruna’s best foreign customer. Many 
thousands of emigrants leave Coruna yearly for 
South and Central America. Pop. 62,000. Coruna 
dates its origin from the Phoenicians, from whom 
it was taken by the Romans in the 1st century B.c. 
Here in 1386 John of Gaunt landed to claim the 
crown of Castile in right of his wife, daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel ; in 1554 Philip II. embarked here 
for England to marry Queen Mary; and in 1588 
the great Spanish Armada, which had been refitted 
at this port, set sail for the conquest of England. 
Here also fell gloriously Sir John Moore (16th 
January 1809), after having with but 14,000 travel- 
Avorn men defeated Soult and 20,000 Frenchmen, 
fresh and flushed with the expectation of vic- 
tory. Few exploits in English history are prouder 
than his memorable retreat, closed by the brilliant 
victory that covered the enrbarkation of the British 
troops. — The province (3000 so. nr. ; pop. 700,000), 
the most north-westerly of Galicia and of Spain, is 
somewhat mountainous. 

CoiriUldninf a mineral consisting essentially 
of mere alumina, yet of gr-eat specific gravity — 
about four times that of water — and of remarkable 
hardness, being inferior in this respect only to the 
diamond. Mineralogists regard the Sapphire (q.v.) 
as a variety of corundum, and along with it the 

f erns popularly known as Oriental Ruby, Oriental 
'opaz. Oriental Emerald, and Oriental Amethpt ; 
but the name corundum is more usually limited 
to the coarser varieties. These, instead of exhibit- 
ing the brilliancy of gems, are in general of a dull 
and muddy appearance, and the crystals — ^which are 
usually six-sided prisms and six-sided pyramids — 
are externally dull aijd rough. The colour is 
various, often green, blue, or red, inclining to 
gray. Corundum is found in many parts of the 
world, and has long been used in India for polish- 
ing all gems except the diamond, which is too hard 
for it. Emery (q.v.), so well known as a polishing 
substance, is a variety of corundum. 

Corvee is the name usually given to the 
obligation on the inhabitants of districts to per- 
form gratuitous labour (such as the maintenance 
of roads) for the sovereign or feudal lord. The 
forced labour for the aristocracy was one of the 
grievances of the French peasantry, which led to 
the Revolution. See France. 

Correiy or Korvey ( Gorheia nova), a Benedic- 
tine abbey on the Weser, near Hoxter, the most 
famous in Old Saxony, founded in 822. It Avas 
a colony from the monastery of Corbie in Picardy, 
then part of the country of the West Franks. It 
received rich endowment ; was the centre of great 
agricultural improvement and prosperity during 
the earlier part of the middle ages ; and the seat 
of a schooh founded by Ansgar, the Apostle of 


the North, Avhich flourished gi-eatly in the 9tb 
and 10th centuries, and was next in reputation 
to Fulda. Its abbots Avere numbered amongst the 
spiritual princes of the German empire. In 1794 
it was made a bishopric by Pius VI. Its territory 
then extended to about 20 square miles, with 
10,000 inhabitants. In 1803 it was annexed to 
Nassau, from which it was transferred in 1807 to 
Westphalia, and in 1815 to Prussia. The Gothic 
church has a magnificent interior, and contains a 
multitude of princely monuments. The library 
and archives of the cloister, which contained most 
valuable records of the early ages of German his- 
tory, were mostly destroyed — & Chronicon Gorbe- 
jense, an alleged record of this abbey from its 
foundation to the end of the 12th century (pub. 
1823), is a forgery; but there are meagre Annales> 
Gorheienses (648 to 1148) printed in Monumenta 
Germanics. 

Corvette was a term applied to a flush- aeck 
vessel, ship or barque rigged, having only one tier 
of guns, eitlier on the upper or main deck. This 
class of vessels are noAv called cruisers ; see Navy. 

CorYidse, a family of crow-like birds, in the 
old order of Passeres. The family is Avidely dis- 
tributed, and includes towaids 200 species; see 
Chough, Crow, Jackdaw, Jay, Magpie. 
Corvi'nus. See Matthias Corvinus. 
Corvisart-Desmart6S9 Jean Nicolas, 
Baron de ( 1755-1821 ), born at Vouziers, founded 
a clinical school at the hospital of La Charity, 
became professor in the College de France, and 
was created baron by Napoleon. His name is 
associated with Peicussion (q.v.) as a means of 
diagnosis. 

Corvo, the most northerly of the Azores (q.v.). 

Corwen, a town of Meiionethshhe, Nortli 
Wales, on the right bank of the Dee, at the foot 
of the Beiwyn Mountains, 10 miles NE. of Bala. 
It is a great resort of anglers, and boasts traditions 
of Owen Glendower. 

Coryate, Thomas, Avas born at Odcombe, 
Somersetshire, about 1577, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, in 1596, but left like many better 
men without a degree, and after James I.’s acces- 
sion lived by his wits, or rather his wit, about court. 
In 1608 he set out on a rambling journey on the 
Continent, passing through Paris, Lyons, Turin, 
Venice, Zurich, and Stra^urg, and returning five 
months later with a record of 1975 miles, mostly on 
foot. His entertaining journal was at last pub- 
lished in 1611, with a huge collection of commend- 
^atory verses, as Goryafs Grudities: Hastily gohled 
'up in Five Moneths^ Travells in France, due. Next 
year, after dedicating his travel-worn shoes in his 
native church, he started again on his travels, 
visited Constantinople, Greece, Smyrna, Alex- 
andria, and the Holy Land, and found his way by 
caravan to Mesopotamia, thence through Persia 
and Afghanistan to Agra, where he arrived in 
1616. In December of next year he died at Surat. 
Letters of his were printed in 1616-18 ; and the 
Grudities was reprinted (2 vols.) in 1905. 

Corybantes^ the priests of Cybele (q.v.) in 
Phrygia. 

Corygauniy a village in the presidency of 
Bombay, 16 miles S. of Poona, the scene of the 
last of the three battles which caused the subjuga- 
tion of the Peishwa of the Mahrattas. Captain 
Staunton, with a native force of but 300 horse and 
500 foot and 24 European artillerymen, fought with 
success the whole day long against 3000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry (January 1, 1818). 
Coryla'ceao* See Cupulifbre. 

Cor'ymb, a form of Inflorescence (q.v.) which 
may be regarded as a raceme in which the main. 
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axis has been more or less arrested in development, 
while the lower flow'er-stalks are lengthened so as 
to bring their flowers almost to the level of those of 
the upper. As familiar examples may be cited 
hawthorn, candytuft, &c. After flowering, the 
main axis of a corymb often elongates into an 
ordinary raceme, as in many crucifers. 

Corymbi'ferae. See Composite. 
Coryphse'US (Or. koruphe, ‘the head’), the 
leader of the chorus in ancient Greece. The name 
is now used to signify those of the highest distinc- 
tion in any art or science.^ The French >.07yphie 
is generally used of the principal danseuse in the 
ballet. 

Coryphene {Coryphcena), a genus of bony 
fishes, remarkable for the brilliancy of their colours. 
They are nearly allied to mackerels, belonging to 
the same family, Scombridse. For some not very 
evident reason they are often popularly called 
‘dolphins.’ The body is somewhat elongated, and 
is laterally compressed ; the scales are very small ; 
the head of the adults bears a sharp crest. The 
colours of silver, blue, and yellow have great 
beauty and metallic brilliancy, whether the fish be 
darting with extreme rapidity in the sunlit water, 
or lie dying on the shore. Apart from their 
marvellous beauty, the coryphenes are well known 
for their habit of pursuing shoals of flying-fish. 
Sailors often catch them with a glittering bit of 
metal for bait. They are frequently seen in the 
Mediterranean (four species), and also in the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. The most 
familiar species is Coryphoena hippurus. 

Coryza* See Catareh. 

Cos ( often called by the Italian naineof /Siaw-cto), ! 
an island off the coast of Asia Minor, was seized by 
Italy from the Turks in 1912, held in pledge for the 
fulfilment of the tieaty of Ouchy, retained by the 
treaty of Lausanne ( 1923 ). Twenty -three miles long 
and nve bioad, with a population of 10,000, mainly 
Greeks, Cos consists mostly of fertile and. well- 
tilled plains, partially of hiUy countiy. It expoits 
lemons, grain, wine, cotton, and silk. Many ancient 
Greek remains aie scattered over the island. The 
chief town, Cos or Co, is situated on the noith-east 
coast. In early times Cos was famous for its wine, 
its amphorse, and its fine ‘ Coan garments.’ It was 
the biithplace of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Apelles, 
and Hippocrates. 

Cosciuouiancyv an ancient mode of divination 
by means of a sieve (Gr. koskinon) supported or 
suspended by a pair of shears, in some way not 
easily understood. It moved at the mention of the ' 
guilty person’s name. 

Cosenzas a town of Italy, capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name, formerly called Calabria, 
Citeriore It is situated 12 miles E. of the Mediter- 
ranean, and 262 SE, of Naples by rail, in a moun- 
tain-closed valley at the confluence of the Crati and 
the Busento. Seat of an archbishop, it has a cath- 
edral, a fine court-house, and trade in oil, wine, 
silk, hemp, grain, earthenware, and iron and steel 
wares. Pop. 26,000. The ancient Cmisentia, a 
city of the Bruttii, was captuied by the Cartha- 
ginian general Himilco, and was forced to sur- 
render (204 B.O.) to the Romans, who afterwards 
colonised it. iUaiic (q.v.) died here, 410 a.d. 

Cosgrarey William Thomas, Sinn Fein mem- 
ber for Kilkenny city (1917) and county (1918) in 
the Imperial parliament, and for Carlow and Kil- 
kenny (1922) in Ddil Eireann, in 1923 succeeded 
Griffith as president of the Ddil and Collins as fin- 
ance minister, and furthered the treaty settlements 
Coshery, or Coshbrihg, in Ireland, was the 
ancient feudal right of a chief to quarter himself and 
his retainers on his tenantry at his own discretion. 
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Cosin, John, a famous bishop of Durham, was 
born in 1594 at Norwich. Educated theie and at 
Caius College, Cambridge, he became fellow of his 
college and secretary to Bishop Overall of Lich- 
field, next in succession chaplain to Bishop Neill of 
Durham, prebendary of Durham, rector of Elwick, 
archdeacon of the East Riding, rector of Brance- 
peth, master of Peterhouse, Cambridge (1634), 
and dean of Peterborough (1640). An inti- 
mate friend of Laud, he had already come into 
collision with the Puritans about his ritualistic 
refonns, and been denounced by Smart, a brother 
prebendary of Durham, as ‘ our young Apollo, who 
repaireth the Quire, and sets it out gayly with 
strange Babylonish ornaments.’ In later invectives 
h^ antagonist did not spare his pluralism and even 
his fondness for tobacco. Prynne denounced also 
his cjiapel services at Peterhouse. Cosin was soon 
deprived of his benefices by the House of Commons, 
whereupon he retired to Paris, and for nineteen years 
of exile kept up there a Church of England service. 
At the Restoration he recovered his preferments, 
and in December 1660 was consecrated Bishop of 
Durham, and soon by liis splendid energy, enthu- 
siasm, munificence, and administrative ability, 
made his a model diocese. His peisonal dimity 
and commanding presence were perfectly in keep- 
ing with bis conception of the part of one who was 
not only a bishop, out a prince- oishop. During his 
first seven years he spent no less than £34,500 upon 
his two castles, his cathedral, the library at Dur- 
ham, and deeds of general benevolence. Imperious 
j in temper, he sternly repressed Puiitan and Roman 
Catholic recusancy alike ; for, however devoted to 
ancient ritual and order, he hated Popery, and 
never ceased to regret the perversion of his own 
‘ lost son ’ who had ‘ forsaken his mother, the Church 
of England.’ He differed too from the rest of his 
party in his Puritan-like support of the strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. During his last years Cosin 
earned ^-eat unpopularity by his opposition to the 
desire of the peo^e of tne Palatinate to be repre- 
sented in parhament. He died in London, 16th 
January 1672. All Cosin ’s writings are inconsider- 
able, save his Collection of Private Devotions ), 
which was denounced by Prynne in his Brief Survey 
and Censure of Mr CozerCs Cozening Devotions, A 
lasting service to the church was his contribution, 
invaluable from his profound liturgical learaing, to 
the final revision (1661) of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Bishop Cosin ’s works were collected in 6 
vols. in the ‘ Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology ’ 
( 1843-55 ). His Correspondence was edited for tne 
Surtees Society by Canon Ornsby (2 vols. 1868-70). 
See Life by Percy H. Osmond (1913). 

Co-sine* See Trigonometry. 

Cosmas^ sumamed Indicopleustes^ a merchant 
of Alexandria, who lived in the middle of the 6th 
century, and after having travelled much, returned 
to Egypt, where in monastic retirement he wrote 
in Gre^ a work of greater interest than value, in 
twelve books, on Christian Topography, extending 
to countiies as far as India. An annotated transla- 
tion of the work was edited in 1898 by M‘Crindle, 
and a critical text by Winstedt in 1910. 

Cosmos and Damiant Saints, Arabian 
brothers, who practised as physicians at jEgsea 
in Cilicia in the 3rd century A.D., and who were 
cast into the sea as Christians, but, according to 
the legend, rescued by an angel. Thereafter, burn- 
ing and stoning having proved ineffectual, they 
were beheaded in 303. ^ Their relics were translated 
from Bremen to Munich in 1649, and their names 
commemorated in the Canon of the Mass. 

Cosmetics ( Or. kosmeb^ ‘ I adorn ’ ) are chemi- 
cal preparations employed for improving the 
appearance of the skin and hair. Several of the 
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cosmetics in use are comparatively harmless, such 
as perfumed starch and chalk (see Rouge ); whilst 
otheis, such 2^ pearl white (the suhnitrate of bis- 
muth, see Bismuth), ax-e more or less poisonous, 
and dangerous to use. At all times, the employ- 
ment of cosmetics is to be discouraged, as the 
minute pai'ticles tend to fill up and clog the pores 
of the skin, and prevent the free passage of gases 
and vapours, which is so essential to the preserva- 
tion of any animal organ in a thorough state of 
health. 

Cosmic Bust. See Dust. 

Cosmo de’ MedicL See Medici. 

CoS]l& 0 |^'ony 9 a theory^ of the origin of the 
universe (Gr. kosmos) and its inhabitants, such as 
is found in the mythologies of all peoples except 
those in the veiyr lowest stages of culture. There 
is the utmost variety in the explanations given, the. 
only idea that is at all widely spread being that in 
the beginning all things were held in solution by 
water. Other prevailing conceptions are those of 
the Phoenician and Egyptian generative world-egg ; 
of the Hindu tortoise which supports elephants, 
themselves the actual bearers of the world ; of the 
Polynesian air-god, Tangaloa, hovering over the 
waters. A^ very elaborate cosmogony is given in 
the Pehlevi Bundihesk, ascribing creation to the 
free-will of a personal deity, as distinct from primor- 
dial matter, and this more elevated conception the 
religion of Zoroaster shares with the Jewish alone. 

In the SaTichomathon we have presented m a 
Greek version a fragment of an interesting Phoeni- 
cian cosmogony, which explains the ongm of 
organic matter as due to a series of spontaneous 
emanations. But the most interesting cosmogonies 
we possess are the ancient Babylonian, of which 
one form is preserved in the Greek of Berosus, 
while another was deciphered by George Smith 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. These present 
startling identities with the creation story in the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

Modem cosmogonists arrange themselves mainly 
according to their attitude to Tlieism ( q. v. ) . Theists 
explain the world of matter and order as having 
come into existence at the omnific fiat. Pantheism 
(q.v.), again, holds the universe to be the very 
body and being of Deity, and as such to have 
been from all eternity. Most men of science, in 
modem times, stopping short of an actual cos- 
mogony or genesis of the world, have pushed their 
inquiries into the order of development of its pres- 
ent state. Some assume the necessary existence 
of matter ; with these there is no pi’oper beginning 
of things, but an eternal round, under fixed laws 
of growth and decay. See Matter. 

In cosmogonical speculations, heat, air, atoms 
with rotatory motions, numbers— have all in turn 
been recognised as the fountain and causes of 
things. Of hypotheses as to the formation of our 
own rotating globe, of our system, and of all 
similar systems in space, the most notable is that 
of Laplace, founded on observation of the mutual 
relations of the planets, their common direction in 
rotation and revolution, their general conformity 
to one plane, &c., taken in connection with such 
facts as the rings of Saturn and the fundamental 
unity of' the asteroids. Laplace had in some 
measure been anticipated by Kant. Thus arose 
the Nebular Theory, the evidence for which was 
carefully marshalled by Sir William Herschel; 
and which is still regarded by some physicist as 
indicated by the general tendencies of the laws of 
nature. Faye expounded his theory of the origin of 
the eaith from meteorites, and discussed other cos- 
xi^ogonic theori^ in Sur VOrigine du Monde (2d ed. 

Following up this view of a formation of 
the i^lanef^^ glo W oy natural causes, there have 


been speculations as to the comniencemerib and pro- 
gress of oiganic Life (q.v.) upon them, and com- 
munication of it from one planet to anothei ( notably 
by Loid Kelvin ; and see Professor Tyndall’s 

residential address to the British Association in 

874). Darwin’s work has completely altered the 
face of biological research and theory (see Evolu- 
tion, Darwinian Theory, Spencer), For the 
cosmogonies of the vaiious nations, philosophies, 
and religions, see Materialism, Gnosticism, Neo- 
platonism, Theogony, Hegel, Adam, Crea- 
tion ; articles on Assyria, Babylonia, Egj pt, 
India; on Scandinavian Mythology; on Cieece 
{Ancient Religion); and on Spontaneous Geneia- 
tion ; also Giinkel’s Schopfung und Chaos (1895), 
and Cheyne’s Traditions of Ancient Israel (1897). 
—For the ‘ Cosmological Argument,’ see Theism. 

Cosne^ a town, with iron manufactures, in the 
French department of Nifevre, and on the light bank 
ot the Loire, 120 miles SSE. of Paris ; pop. 8500. 

Cosquin. Emmanuel, an eminent French folk- 
lorist, was born at Yitry-le-Fiancois in Marne, 
where his father was a notary, as well as maire for 
nearly twenty years, 25th June 1841. He made 
his studies at the college of his native town, taking 
at the close of his course the diploma of licentiate 
in law, and here he has lived ever since. He has 
contributed many articles on religious questions 
to the Conservative and Catholic journal, Le Fran- 
gais (since November 1887 incorporated with Le 
Moniteur Universal), as well as numerous articles on 
more general questions to other newspapers and 
magazines, and has translated La vraie et la fausse 
InfalhbihU des Papes (1873), and Le Concile du 
Vatican {\%*t^), two works by Mgr. Fessler, general 
secretary of the Vatican Council. But his most 
important work was a series of articles from 1876 
to 1881 in the pages of Romania, which at once 
arrested the attention of scientific folklorists every- 
where. These were collected into two volumes, 
issued in 1886 as Contes populaires de Lorraine, 
perhaps the most really important contribution 
made to storiology since the massical collections of 
J. F. Campbell ( 1860-62 ) and Von Hahn ( 1864 ). The 
stories were taken from a limited region, and were 
for the most part poorer in detail than parallel 
versions found elsewhere, hut they possessed in 
their scientific accuracy a value which belongs 
unhappily to but few collections of folk-tales avau- 
able to the student. The theory of the origin and 
transmission of such stories that M. Cosquin sup- 
ports in his admirable introduction and m his no 
less luminous than learned notes, is a development 
of that put forth by Benfey in the famous introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Panchatantra (1859), 
that not only the bases of these stones but their 
combinations have been carried from India within 
the historical period, M. Cosquin’s position has 
been vigorously assailed by Mr Lang and others, 
but has been as vigorously defended by himself. 
See Folklore. 

Cossacks ( Russ. Kazdk ), a large body of Russian 
subjects who held of the crown by military tenure. 
The name has been variously derived fiom woids 
meaning, in radically distinct languages, ‘ an aimed 
man, a sabre, a rover, a goat, a promontory, a coat, 
a cassock, and a district in Circassia.’ The Cos- 
sacks ai*e by some held to be Tatais, by moie to he 
of nearly pure Russian stock ; hut the most probable 
view is that they are a people of very mixed origin. 
Slavonic settlers seem to nave mingled with Tatar 
and Circassian tribes in the regions to the south of 
Poland and Muscovy, in the Ukraine and on the 
lower Don, and to have given to the new race, 
first heard of as Cossacks in the 10th century, a 
predominantly Russian character. On the con- 
quest of Bed Russia by Poland, numerous Russian 
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refugees fled to the Cossack country; and moie on 
the Tatar conquest of Muscovy. The numbers 
of the Cossacks weie also recruited from time to 
time by adventurers or fugitives from Poland, 
Hungaiy, Wallachia, and elsewhere; but in phy- 
sique, as in language and religion, the Cossacks 
have always been mainly Russian. They distin- 
guished themselves in war against Tuiks and 
Tatars, and were known as a powerful military 
confederacy in the 15th century. The kings 
of Poland and the tsars of Muscovy employed 
them largely to defend their frontiers, especially 
against nomadic neighbours ; but the connection 
bet^/een the Cossacks and their lords paramount 
was always very elastic, and was frequently repu- 
diated to suit the convenience of either party. 
The Cossacks became the outposts of Russian 
domination in Siberia, Central Asia, and the 
Caucasus. Living near, or, as ^free Cossacks^ 
amongst, hostile peoples, they developed their 
peculiar military organisation — either forming a 
cordon of military settlements along the confines 
of occupied territory, or isolated camps in the 
nomad country beyond. Agriculture they es- 
chewed; self-reliance and readiness at all times 
for defence or assault were their chief character- 
istics ; though such of them as inhabited the banks 
of the Don and Dnieper, and their islands, became 
and still are skilful boatmen and fishers. Their 
political constitution was completely democratic; 
aU offices were elective for one year only, and 
every Cossack might be chosen to any post, in- 
cluding the supreme one of Attaman or Hetman. 
This organisation they in great measure retained. 
The Emperor Nicholas L made Hetman a title of 
the Oesarevitch. It became that of the head of the 
Ukrainian republic, and was applied to other Cossack 
leaders in the confused events that followed the Rus- 
sian revolution, when the Don, Kuban, and Terek 
districts became (1918) short-lived republics, play- 
ing their own part in the dissensions of Reds and 
Wliites, of Russians, Ukrainians, and Poles. There 
have been two main branches of the Cossacks — ^the 
Ukraine and the Don Cossacks. To the firat 
belonged the Zaporoman Cossacks, those dwelling 
near tlie Porogi or falls of the Dnieper. Prom them 
again are descended the Tschernomerian Cossacks, 
those of the Kuban Valley and of Azov. From 
the Don Cossacks spring those of the Volga or of 
Astrakhan, of the Terek Valley, of Orenburg, of 
the Ural, and of Siberia. They furnished a large 
and valuable contingent of light cavalry to the 
Russian army, and are very patient of fatigue, 
hunger, thirst, and cold. Though the Cossacks 
have generally been repiesented in the west of 
Europe as little better than fierce savages, they 
have left a very favourable impression on those who 
have dwelt amongst them. Jonas Hanway found 
them in 1743 ‘a civilised, and very gallant as 
well as sober people;’ and many more recent 
travellers agree in asserting that in intelligence, 
cleanliness, refinement, and enterj^se they are 
greatly the superiors of the average Russians. For 
pictuies of old Cossack life, see Taras Bulba and 
otlier tales of Gogol. 

Cossimbazar {Kasimhdzdr) was at the end 
of the 17th century the chief English agency in 
Bengal. It stood on the Bhagirathi near' Mursmda- 
bad (q.v.) ; but its site is now a swamp. 

Cossns* See Goat Moth, 

Costa^ Isaac Da. See Da Costa. 

Costa, SiH Michael, a popular musical con- 
ductor and composer, was born at Naples, 4th 
Februaiw 1810. As he early showed a decided 
talent for music, he was sent to the Royal 
College in his native city for education, where 
he greatly distinguished himself and produced 


various compositions (1825-29). He settled in 
England, and in 1831 his ballet of Kenilworth was 
produced with success. He was conductor at the 
King’s Theatre (1832), at Covent Garden (1846), to 
the Philharmonic Concerts (1846), and to the 
Sacred Hannonic Society (1848), His gi eat work, 
the oratorio Eli, produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1855 (where he conducted till 1879), 
raised him to eminence as a composer. Noaman, 
which was less successful, was first sung in Bir- 
mingham in 1864. From 1857 till 1877 he con- 
ducted at the Handel Festival, and in 1871 he 
became director of Her Majesty’s Opera. He was 
knighted in 1869. Costa was the author of several 
ballets, and of some operas, including MaleJc Adhel 
(1838) and Don Carlos ( 1844) ^ As a composer lie 
liolds a respectable place, but it is as a conductor 
that he will be longest remembered, Meyerbeer, in 
1862, styling him ‘the greatest chef (Torchestre in 
the world.’ He died 29th April 1884. 

Costa. Rica, the most southerly of the five 
older republics of Central America, is divided into 
seven piovinces (San Jose, Alajuela, Heredia, 
Cartago, Guanacaste, Punta Arenas, and Lim6n), 
and occupies the entire breadth from sea to sea 
between Nicaragua on the one side and Panama on 
the other, with an area of 20,000 sq m , or about 
two thirds that of Ireland. The population, which 
is mostly concentrated in a central plateau of about 
3500 sq. m., was in 1885 officially estimated at 
213,785, including some 10,000 uncivilised Indians ; 
in 1921 (with 3500 Indians) at about 468,000. 
The whites are mostly of pure Spanish descent. 
Except on the coast, the country is generally 
mountainous, with many volcanoes, all under 
11,500 feet; on the Atlantic slope dense forests 
prevail, hut wide savannahs are more freq^nent on 
the Pacific side. The climate is mild andT temper- 
ate in proportion to the elevation, and the sou of 
the valleys and uplands is very fertile. Prior to 
the discovery of gold in 1823, Costa Rica was a 
land of poverty, owing its title of ‘The Rich Coast * 
solely to the anticipations of its first Spani^ih 
settlers ; since then, foreign capital has opened up 
much of the country, and brought its ;i^roducts 
within reach of a market. Although rich in gold, 
silver, manganese, copper, and other metals, its 
chief industry is agriculture ; but the population is 
very scanty, and only a twentieth part of the land 
is under cultivation. Besides valuable timber and 
dye-woods, it yields tobacco, sugar, bananas, cacao, 
iTibber, sarsaparilla, and vanilla, which, with hides, 
tortoise-shell, and mother-of-pearl, are largely ex- 
ported. But the staple is coffee and bananas, of 
which latter over 10,000,000 bunches are expoited. 
Of the total annual exports, coffee and bananas re- 
present about five-sixths. The imports are chiefly 
maniifactuied goods from Great Britain, and wheat 
and other products from the United States. The 
chief ports are Punta Arenas and Limdn (q.v.); 
the other places of any note are San Josd, the 
capital, an(l the cities of Cartago, Alajuela, Heredia, 
and Liindn. 

Discovered by CJolumbus in 1493, and piobably 
fiist settled on his fourth voyage, in 1502, Costa Rica 
has had much the same histoi-y as its neighbours : 
pronmiciamientos have been frequent; the 1872 
constitution was the ninth since the declaration of 
independence in 1821 ; and for the ten yeai-s pre- 
ceding 1883 that constitution was practically sus- 
pend^. It has been repeatedly altered. The 
president is chosen evei*y four years, and the mem- 
bers of congress are elected for the same term. 
There is a small standing aimy, besides a militia, 
which embraces all males between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty. The peace strength is about 
500, the war strength 50,000. Although the lioman 
Oa^olic is the state clmrch (with an archbishop 
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of Costa Rica and a Mshop of Alajuela), religious 
Jibeity is guaranteed. Theie are 400 miles of rail- 
way. A movement for Central American fed ela- 
tion was set afoot in 1920; but Costa Rica held 
back, and meanwhile the other states fell apart 
again. A boundary dispute of old standing with 
Panam«i was settled in Costa Rica’s favour in 1921, 
after an invasion by Costa Rica of the territoiy 
claimed by both and held by Panamd. 

See Niederlem, Costa Rica (Plnla. 1898) ; Villafranca, 
Costa Rica (N.Y, 1895) ; and books by Biolley (Washing- 
ton, 1889), Calvo (Chicago, 1890), Peralta (Lond 1873), 
and De Perigny ( Pans, 1910 and 1918 ) ; and for the 
history, Fernandez (1889) and Barrantes (1892). 

Costello^ Louisa Stuart, English authoress, 
was born in 1799, daughter of an army captain in 
the baiony of Costello, Co. Mayo. In Paris, and 
afterwards in London, she painted miniatures, and 
enjoyed the patronage of the Burdett family. 
From 1852 she received a civil list pension of 
£76 until her death, which took place at Boulogne, 
24th April 1870. Her first production, at least of 
any note, was Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France ( 1835 ), but it was her bright descriptions of 
travel in Auvergne, Bdarn and the Pyrenees, 
North Wales, Venice, and the Tyrol, that made her 
really popular. Her semi-historical novels on 
Catharine de’ Medici, Ma:^ of Burgundy, and 
Anne of Brittany were read in their day. 

Coster, the usual name of Laurens Janszoon, 
according to the Dutch the inventor of printing, who 
was born at Haarlem about the year 1370. He is 
supposed to have made his great invention between 
the years 1420 and 1426, to have been sacristan 
{Roster) at Haarlem, and to have died of the 
plague about 1440. No question has caused more 
oiscussion than that between Coster and Guten- 
berg ; an account of this controversy is given under 
Printing. It is unpatriotic not to argue for the 
native hero, whose relics are exhibited and to 
whom monuments have been raised. Yet the most 
thoroughgoing assault on the claims of Coster and 
of Haarlem, as being founded on local legends, was 
made in 1870 by a Dutchman, Dr A. van der Linde. 
See, however, Hessels, Haarlem the Birthplace of 
PrinUng ( 1888). 

Costiveness* See Constipation. 

Costmary, Alb-cost, or simply Cost {Chrys- 
anthemum Balsamita^ or Balsamita vulgaris)^ 
is a herbaceous perennial composite of southern 
Europe. It was introduced from Italy in 1568, and 
is cultivated in gardens (as in Britain, and in the 
United States) for the fragrance of the leaves. 
The leaves were formerly put into ale and negus, and 
are still occasionally used by the French in salads. 

Costs, the technical name in English law for 
the expenses incurred in legal proceedings. (In 
Scotland they are called Expenses, q.v.). Costs are 
either (1) between solicitor and client — i.e. the 
charges which a solicitor is entitled to recover from 
the person employing him as remuneration for pro- 
fessional services; or (2) between party and party 
— ^i.e. those which are allowed to the party succeed- 
ing in an action against his adversary. As a general 
rule, costs follow the event, and the costs of the 
successful party are paid by the loser ; but the rule 
is subject to important exceptions. (1) A party 
suing or defending in formA pauperis does not pay 
costs, though he is entitled to receive them if 
successful (2) In actions in which the plaintiff 
recovers dam^es under lOs., he is, in certam cases, 
not entitled to costs, unless the presiding judge 
certifies that he ought to have them ; and in SH 
o^er o^es^ he is not entitled to them, if the pre- 
sMiog^ indge certifies that he ought not to have 
thejpDL (a) A plaintiff who niight have brought his 
acrion m the cpunty court is not entitled to costs 


if he sues in the higher courts, and recovers not 
moie than £10 in certain actions, or £20 in others, 
unless the judge who tries the case certifies that it 
was proper the action should have been brought in 
the higher court. (4) A party who is successful in 
the main, and therefore entitled to the ‘general 
costs,’ may be unsuccessful upon some minor point, 
and therefore bound to pay tne costs which belong 
properly to it. (5) A party who has tendered the 
amount recovered, and who pays the sum into* 
couit, and pleads the tender, is not bound to pay 
costs. (6) The payment of money into court in the 
course of an action relieves the party paying from 
costs of subsequent proceedings, if no gieatei 
amount be ultimately recovered. 

In suits by and against the crown, the same rules 
concerning costs apply as in the case of private 
suits. In administrative proceedings, such as 
actions for the execution of trusts, or proceedings 
to ascertain the construction of a will, executors, 
trustees and others, who have properly or neces- 
sarily taken part in the proceedings, are allowed 
their costs out of the fund or estate involved. 
When any step in an action is put off at the request 
of one of the parties, that party is usually requhed 
to pay to the other the costs of the particular step. 
These are called ‘costs of the day.’ By the Judi- 
cature Act, 1875, it was enacted that the costs of 
all proceedings in the High Court shall be in the 
discretion of the court ; and that where any action 
is tried by a jury the costs shall follow the event 
unless for cause shown the judge shall otherwise 
order. 

Costs are taxed (i.e. the items allowed or dis- 
allowed) by the officer of the court appointed for 
the purpose under the name of the taxing-master ; 
and any party may have, if he choose, his own 
attorney’s or solicitor’s bill taxed by the same 
officer. 

In criminal cases, the prosecutor’s costs may be 
allowed by the judge, and in that case are paid out 
of the county rates, the county being reimbursed 
by the Treasury ; and on acquittal of a person in- 
dicted who has not been committed or held to bail, 
the couri may order the prosecutor to pay costs to 
the accused if it think the prosecution unreason- 
able. 

The English doctrine of allowing costs to the 
successful party generally prevails in the United 
States. The right to costs, and the rate of costs, is 
dependent upon statutes which must be strictly con- 
strued. The Federal Courts allow costs according 
lo the rates allowed by state law, unless contrary 
to some act of congress, in which case the latter 
will prevail as against the state law. By Act of 
Congiess in 1853 a Fee Bill was established regu- 
lating the costs in the Federal Courts. This act, 
by implication, denies costs to the losing party, 
which m some cases are allowed by the state laws. 
The rule of one state as to costs cannot be applied 
to cases involving contiacts of that state litigated 
in another forum. If the cause is removed from 
the state to the Federal Courts, the parties are 
entitled to costs according to the state law before 
removal, and after under the Act of Congiess. 

Costume* See Benedictines, Breeches, 
Boots and Shoes, Fashion, Hair -dressing. 
Hat, Masquerade, Sumptuary Laws, 
Theatre, Vestments, Wig. 

Costus, a widely distributed genus of Zingiber- 
ace® (q.v.), has two sterile stamens united to form a 
veiy large and brilliantly coloured lip, and one fer- 
tile stamen, also petaloid. The sepals and petals 
are relatively small. The flowers aie aggregated in 
spikes. The aromatic Costns, or Costus Arabicus, is 
not got from this genus, but from the composite Saus- 
surea hypoleuca {Aplotaxis auncuiata), a native of 
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tlie moist, open slopes surrounding tlie valley of 
Kashmir. TJie loots are there burned as incense, 
and used in medicine. They aie also employed in 
piotecting hales of shawls from moths. 

Cosway, Richard, R.A., miniature-painter, 
was born in 1740, son of the master of Tiverton 
school in Devonshire. He studied at the Royal 
Academy , of ^ which he became a member in 
1771. He painted oil-subjects, aiming at the 
sweetness and softness of Correggio ; but it was in 
portraiture that he made his mark, and soon his 
miniatures were ‘not only fashionable, but the 
fashion itself.’ Having gained the personal friend - 
•ship of the Prince of Wales, he was appointed bds 
painter-in-ordinary, and Mrs Fitzherbert and all 
the beauties of the coterie sat to him. His small 
female full-lengths with the faces finished in water- 
colour, though slight in execution, are full of ex- 

uisite gi'ace; and his ivory miniatures are also 

elicate and valuable. Peisonally Cosway was 
vain and eccentric. He died 4th July 1821. In 
1781 he married MARIA Hadfield, a skilful 
musician, also known as an artist; she executed 
subjects for Boydell’s Shakespeare, and Macklin’s 
Poets. She founded a girls’ school at Lodi, and died 
there in 1838. See G C. Williamson’s Cosway { 1906 ). 

Cdte-d’Or, a department in the east of France, 
formed of part of the old province of Burgundy, 
with an area of 3391 so. m., and a pop. (1921) of 
321,088 (declining). The surface is elevated, 
and is traversed by a chain of hills forming the con- 
necting link between the Cevennes and the Vosges. 
A poition of that range, called the COte-d’Or 
( ‘ golden slope ’ ), receives its name, which it gives 
to the department, from the excellence of the Bur- 
gundy wines produced on its slopes. Much of 
the surface is covered with forests. The valleys 
and plains are fertile, and there is good pasture- 
land. C6te-d’Or is watered by the Seine, which 
xises in the north-west, and by several of its affiu- 
•ents ; by the Safine, and by the Arroux, a tributary 
of the Loire. By means of canals it has water- 
•communication with the German Ocean, Mediter- 
ranean, English Channel, and Bay of Biscay. Iron, 
coal, marble, and gypsum are found. 

Cotel^rilis is the Latin name of Jean Bap- 
tiste Cotelier (1629-86), a Fiench patii&tic scholar, 
who edited the Apostolic Fathei s, the Momcmenta 
Mcclesice Grcecce, and some of Chrysostom’s works. 

Cotemtilly The, the peninsula projection from 
"the north-west of Normandy into the English 
Channel, between the Bay of St Michel and the 
•Gulf of Carentan, now forms the northern part of 
the department of La Manche. It is about 55 miles 
long and 25 broad. Under the dukes of Normandy, 
the Cotentin became the seat of numerous power- 
ful barons and rich abbeys. Many of the former 
followed William the Conqueror to England m 
1066, and the names of several of the aristocratic 
families of England may be traced to humble 
towns and villages on this peninsula (e.g. Beau- 
mont, Bruce, Carteret, Neville). The Cotentin 
is highly fertile, and is famous for its herds of 
fine cattle. The chief town in the peninsula is 
Cherbourg, though the old capital is Coutances. 

CoteSv Roger, a mathematician, whose remark- 
able promise was cut short by untimely death, was 
born at Burbage, near Leicester, July 10, 1682. He 
had his education at St Paul’s School, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambiidge, where he was elected 
■fellow in 1705, and next year, through the influence 
of Newton, Whiston, and Bentley, Plumian professor 
of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1711, and took orders in 1713. 
TTis principal work is the admirable preface expls^- 
ing the Newtonian philosophy, and answering 
objections to gravitation, prefixed to the second 


edition (1713) of Newton’s Princi^ia. Various 
original mathematical papers, tending greatly to 
the development of logarithms, were edited after 
his death, which took place 5th June 1716. ‘Had 
Cotes lived,’ said Sir Isaac Newton, ‘we might 
have known something.’ 

Cotes-du-Nord (‘northern coasts’), a Fiench 
department forming part of Biittany, and bounded 
N. by the English (Channel, in which aie several 
small islands belonging to Cotes-du-Nord. Area, 
2786 sq. m.; pop. (1872) 622,295 ;( 1921 ) 5o7,824. 
The Menez Mountains, 16 miles broad and 1115 
feet high, cross the depaitment from east to west, 
and chiefly consist of gianite and clay-slate. There 
are several shoit but navigable rivers. Though a 
great poition of the south and the higher plains is 
occupied by heath and woods, theie are also fertile 
tracts. The cultivation of jSax and hemp, with 
pasturage and iron-mining, supply employment in 
the hill-districts; while in the sheltered valleys 
and on the coast-levels grain, peais,^ apples, &c. 
are produced. The department is divided into the 
five arrondissements of St Biieuc, Dinan, Loud4ac, 
Lannion, and Guingamp. The chief town is St 
Brieuc. 

Coteswold, or CoTSWOLD Hills, a range of 
oolitic limestone hills, mnning through the middle 
of Gloucestershire, from Chipping Can^den in the 
NE., by Cheltenham and Strond, to Bath in the 
SW. The range is over 50 miles long, with an 
aveiage height of 500 or 600 feet, and separates the 
Lower Severn from the sources of the Thames. 
The highest point is Cleeve Hill, 1134 feet. For 
the Coteswold Games, see Athletic Sports. 

Cotgrave, Randle, author of our eailiest 
French dictionary, but of whose life little is known 
save that he was a native of Cheshire; was 
admitted scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1587 ; became secretary to William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley ; and was alive as late as 1632, in which 
year he carried the second edition of his dictionary 
through the press. The first edition had a^eared 
in 1611, and editions revised by James Howell 
were issued in 1650, 1660, and 1673. Cotgrave’s 
dictionary was a really remarkable book tor its 
time, and Ls still invaluable to the philologist, not 
only as a storehouse of older English words, but 
I because it fixes the actual forms of French words — 
though it is inevitably crowded with mistakes. 
€5then* See Kothen. 

Cotliurnus* See Buskin. 

Cotilloilt the name of a brisk dance, of French 
origin, performed by eight persons. The quadrille 
may be regarded as a modification of it. 

Cotinga, a genus of Passerine birds, repre- 
sented by six species in Central and in tropical 
South America. The family (Cotingidse) to wucll 
they belong is often called tne Chatterers of South 
America, thouffh the name Chatterers (q.v.) is by 
others confinea to the Ampelidm. They are fruit- 
eating birds, and the males are very beautifully 
adorned in blue or violet at the breeding season. 
See Cock op the Rock. 

CotluaiLy John Sell, an artist of the ‘ Norwich 
School,’ was bom 16th May 1782, and educated at 
Norwich CTammar-school, till, about 1798, he went 
up to London to study art, and there made Turner’s 
acquaintance. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1800. In 1807 he returned to his native city, 
where he taught drawing and published etchings 
and engravings of local architecture, brasses, &c. 
He joined the Norwich Society of Artists, of which 
he became president in 1811, In 1834 he obtained, 
through Turner, the post of drawing -master in 
King’s College, London, but his later years were 
I clouded by much suffering. He died 24th J uly 1842. 
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Cotman’s fame as a water-colour landscapist has 
grown steadily ; indeed Mr Cosmo Monkhouse opines 
that * taken altogether he was the most gifted of the 
Norwich School, wider in range, a finer draughts- 
man, and of more refined individuality than “ Old 
Ciome.”' His sons. Miles Edmund (1810-58) and 
Joseph John ( 1814-78 ), were also landscape-painters. 
See W. F. X>ic^Q^,NorvnchSch(>olofPainting { 1905 ) ; 
Opp6, The Water-colour Drawings of Cotman{\^T^), 
€otO]ieaster 9 a genus of Kosacese, sub-family 
Pomoidese, closely allied to the hawthorn and 
medlar. The species are shrubs or small trees, 
some evergreen, with simple entite leaves, more or 
less woolly beneath; small flowers in lateral cymes; 
and small, unpalatable, but bright-coloured fruit, 
peisisterit in winter. (7. vulgarts (now extinct in 
its only British station, Great Orme’s Head) and 
other species are common mountain plants of 
central Europe and Asia, but have been largely 
introduced as ornamental shrubs, the evergieen 
species {C, rotundifolia, &c.) being especially used 
for covering walls and rockwork. 

Cotopaxi^ the loftiest active volcano in the 
world, is in Ecuador, in the eastern chain of the 
Andes, and about 50 miles S. of the equator. 
Humboldt gave the height at 18,880 feet ; Reiss, 
the first to ascend it (in^ 1872), at 19,500 feet; 
Whymper, who ascended in 1880 to the edge of 
the crater, at 19,550 feet above the sea. The 
valley at its foot, however, is itself 9000 feet high. 
The upper part of Cotopaxi, a perfect cone of 4400 
feet, is entirely covered with snow, save that the 
verge of the crater is a bare parapet of rock. 
Below the snow is a well-marJked barren belt 
covered with lichens and shrubs, below which 
again is forest. Smoke issues from the summit; 
sounds as of explosions are occasionally heard; 
and above, a fiery glow is often visible by night. 
Lava rarely flows even during eruptions, but flame, 
smoke, and immense volumes of ashes are then 
elected ; and when the heat melts large masses of 
the snow lying on the sides, destructive floods 
are occasioned in the valleys beneath. The first 
eruption recorded was in 1633. Others followed 
in 1698, 1743, 1744, and 1768, the most tenible of 
all, wlien aslies were cariied 130 miles’ distance, 
thickly covering an extensive area. Cotopaxi was 
quiet till 1851. In 1854, 1865, 1856, 1877, 1880, 
there were again eruptions of moi*e oi less violence. 

€otron ^9 a fortified town of Italy, 35 miles 
NE. of Catanzaro by rail, built on a point of land 
proi'ecting into the sea ; pop. 10,000. See Crotona. 
Cotswold Hills* See Coteswold. 

€otta 9 a publishing-house established at Tubin- 
gen in 1640, and still one of the most flourishing 
m Germany. The family came originally from 
Italy. Its most prominent members have been ( 1 ) 
Johann Friedrich (1701-79), a learned writer and 
theological professor at Tubingen, Gdttin^n, and 
Jena; (2) his grandson, Johann Friedrich, Freiherr 
Cotta von Cottendorf, bom at Stuttgart in 1764, 
educated at Tubingen, and for some tune an advo- 
cate. In 1787 he undertook the family business ; 
and in 1795 established the famous Horen, a liter- 
ary journal, under the editorship of Schiller, with 
the friendly co-operation of Goethe and Herder. 
Already in 1793 he had sketched out the plan for 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, which has appeared since 
1798. The Almanack fur Damm (1798) and other 
periodicals were no less successful. Cotta now 
began likewise to publish the works of Schiller, 
Goethe- Herder, Fichte, Schelling, Jean Paul, 
Tieck, Voss, the Humboldts, &c,, establishing 
thereby a claim to the gratitude of the wide liter- 
ary world. In the seventy years ending in 1864, 
the house had paid to Schiller and his heirs no less 
a sum than ^,966 marks, to Goethe and his heirs 


in the same period, 865,554 marks. In 1810 he 
changed his residence to Stuttgart, and in 1824 in- 
troduced the first steam printing-press into Bavaria. 
He died 29th December 1832. In the diet of 
Wurttemberg, and afterwards as president ot the 
Second Chamber, he was ever the fearless defender 
of constitutional rights; he was, too, the first 
Wurttemberg proprietor who abolished servitude 
on his estates. He was succeeded by his son, 
Georg (1796-1863); and he by his sou Geore 
Astolf (1833-76). ® 

Cottag^et a small dwelling-house, especially of 
labourers, varying greatly in size, appearance, and 
comfort. Since 1860 especially, public attention 
has been called to the d^lorabie state of the 
cottages in many parts of Great Britain, and the 
desire to secure their impiovement has led to the 
publication of many works on Cottage Architec- 
ture, including those of Biich ( 1872), Young ( 1872),, 
and those connected with the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition at Letch worth in 1905. 

Cottbus^ or Kottbus, a town of Prussia, in 
the province of Biandenburg, situated on the 
Spree, 71 miles SE. of Berlin by rail. It is an 
important railway junction and a busy mercantile 
town, with manufactures of woollen cloth, carpets, 
hats, linen, jute, leather, and tobacco. Pop. ( 1875> 
22,642; (1900)39,327; (1910)48,643; (1919)48,046. 
Cotters. See Crofters. 

Cottin* Sophie {nie Risteau), French author- 
ess, boin at Paris in 1770, mairied at seventeen a 
^Parisian banker, who left her a childless widow at 
twenty. For comfort she turned to letters, wrote 
veises and a lengthy history, and in fiction won 
unfading laurels. She had already written Claire 
d^Alhe (1797), Malvina (1800), Amilie Mansfield 
( 1803 ), and MatMlde ( 1 805 ), when in 1806 she 
wrote fjlisabeth, ou les Exilis de Sihene, a stoiy 
stamped with such real unsought pathos that it 
has been translated into most Euiopean languages. 

^ Madame Cottin died 25th August 1807. 

CottlOf Joseph, bookseller and author, born in 
I 1770, was well read in English liteiature when he 
started business in Bristol in 1791. He took kindly 
to Coleridge and Southey, to whom he was intro- 
duced by Robert Lovell, and offered them each 3ff 
I guineas for their poems ; and in addition 50 guineas- 
for Southey’s /oaw of Arc, with 1^ guineas to Cole- 
ridge for eve^ additional 100 lines of poetry he 
might write. The poems thus arranged for appeared 
in 1796. Cottle also became responsible in a busi- 
ness, and partly in a pecuniary, sense for Coleridge’s- 
Watchman ; and an introduction to Wordsworth led 
to his publication of the afterwards famous Lmical 
Ballads (1798). i Cottle was entrusted with the 
delicate duty of handing over De Quincey’s gener- 
ous donation of £300 to Coleridge, to whom he also* 
addressed some serious expostulations as to his- 
indulgence in opium, which drew replies from tlie 
poet. Cottle’s injudicious and unmerciful exposure 
of Coleridge’s failings in his interesting but fre- 
quently inaccurate Early Recollections (1837) has 
served laigely to gibbet himself as a somewhat 
obtuse and self-righteous Philistine. He wrote 
several volumes of verse, including an epic on 
Alfred the Great and a poem on John the Baptist. 
The fourth edition of his Malvern Hills (1829> 
contains seveial prose essays, one of them on the 
authenticity of Chatterton’s Rowley poems. He 
retired from business in 1799, and died 7th June 
1853. — His elder brother, Amos Simon Cottle 
(1768-1800), educated at Bristol and Cambridge, 
wrote various works, including Icelandic Poetry 
(1797 ), a verse translation of the Elder Edda neither 
faithful nor poetical ( probably from a Latin version ) j 
it contains a poetical address to him from Southey. 
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Cotton is one of the most important natuial 
products in the world. It furnishes a large part 
of the clothing of the human race in almost all 
climes. It is also employed extensively in the 
manufacture of other articles. Flax, the oiigin of 
linen, has been of the^ utmost service to man, but 
beside cotton it occupies a very subordinate posi- 
tion. Of the crops of the world, cotton, wheat, and 
wool meet most extensively the pressing needs of 
man. And from the cotton-plant it is not only 
cotton-wool that is obtained. From its seed we 
deiive cotton-seed oil and cotton-seed cake, or meal, 
which is so fattening a food for live-stock ; and 
fiom the rugged stalk of the plant the genius of 
man mysteiiously elicits supeifine milk-white 
wiiting-paper. The Middle English word coton or 
cotoun comes through the French and Provencal 
from the Poituguese cot do ^ and that fiom tlie 
Arabic qntn, qutun. The generic Gossypmm of 
the botanists is Pliny’s word. 

Varieties of Cotton. — Everybody knows that 
cotton is a vegetable wool which is found in 
tropical and sub-tropical areas. More exactly, the 
latitudinal range of its cultivation lies between 43" 
north and 33" south of the equator. Of its species 
four are primary— viz. : ( 1 ) Qossyphm^ Barhadense^ 
(2) G.herhaceum or indicum^ (3) G. peruvianum^ 
and ( 4 ) G. arhoreum. Tlie yield of the first species 



Cotton {Gossypium Bavhadense) : 
iipe capsule after dehiscence ; h, a seed ; c, the same deprived 
of its haiis. 


is the most valuable. The beautiful long-stapled 
(IJ to 2^ inches) silky down known as ‘ Sea Island’ 
is a variety. It is grown exclusively upon the 
islands and a portion of the mainland of Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Florida. The saline ingre- 
dients of the soil and atmosphere in these places 
are supposed to be indispensaole to its satisfactory 
production. The plant is 6 to 12 feet in height. A 
large percentage of the crops raised in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, &c. are also varieties 
of the fimt species; though, probably owing to 
climatic influences, the plant of these districts, 
which is 4 to 6 feet in height, is smaller than the 
Sea Island plant, and the wool of the former is less 
easily separated from the seeds than the wool of 
the latter. The better descriptions of Egyptian 
cotton, the staple of which varies from 1 to 1| inch, 
belong also to G. Barhadense. Its colour is not 
white or gray like that of other cottons, but a light 
brown. G. herhaceum is found in Indi^ China, 
Africa, and some other parts. The principal com- 


mercial varieties of its wmol are those known as 
Surat, Madras, Bengal, &c. It is a small, shrubby 
plant from 2 to 4 feet high. The staple of its 
wool, though not long (| to 1 inch), is very fine. 
To this species the cotton known as nankeen is 
thought to belong. G. hei baceum can be profitably 
cultivated in colder countries than any other kinli 
of cotton-plant. The third species, G. petwfamtmt 
is a native of South America; the ‘green seed’ 
cotton of the United States appears to be of its 
family. Its stem reaches to as much as 10 to 15 
feet ; the fibie of its wool is in length 1 to 1^ inch, 
and is stiong-stapled. Peinambuco, Maianham, 
Bahia, Maceio, and Peiuvian are exaniples. G. 
ai^boretim, raised in India and China in bulk, as 
its name imports, is a large, tree-like plant 
Varieties have been long cultivated in the united 
States. The finer kinds of yarn aie spun from Sea 
Island and long stapled Egyptian. 

Supplies of Cotton. — At" the close of the 18th 
century 70 per cent, of the cotton used by Great 
Britain came from the West Indies, and" 20 per 
cent, from the Levant. To-day over 80 per cent, 
is derived from the United States, and about 15 
per cent, from Egypt. Little Indian cotton finds 
a market in the British Isles ; but it is used to far 
laiger extent in Continental Euiope. Roughly 
speaking, half of the Indian crop feeds Indian 
spindles ; of the remaindei one-quarter goes to 
China and Japan, and three -quarteis come to 
Euiope; and of that which penetiates to Europe 
no more than 10 per cent, orainaiily finds its way 
into England. 

The history of cotton-growing in Egj^pt reads 
like a romance, and eloquently testifies that 
attempts to plant new agiicultuial industries in 
countries may be productive of truly marvellous 
consequences. From time immemorial cotton ha.s 
existed in Egypt, but the E^ptian cotton known 
to commerce was introduced some time prior to 
1820 by Maho Bey from the Isle de Bourbon, where 
also it was not indigenous, but an immigrant from 
Barbados. Its cultivation in Egypt was fostered 
by Mehemet Ali. Jumel, that most entei prising 
of Frenchmen, who had noticed the cotton in Malio 
Bey’s gaiden in 1820, and had created a plantation 
of Ms own, was placed in contiol of the viceioy’s 
cotton-fields. Under his wise direction the new 
husbandry prospered beyond the dreams of its 
originators. To-day the Egyptian crop is enormous, 
and is highly prized. At present its cultivation is 
confined to the delta and parts which admit of 
irrigation from the Nile. In Egypt, owing to the 
dryness of the atmosphere, the cotton-fields can 
be flooded periodically without damage to the 
plants. Can the Egyptian supply be still further 
increased? one naturally inquires. This question 
has for long excited the speculation of experts. 
But unfortunately, apart from improvements in 
methods of cultivation, particularly in the use of 
water (which, according to the allegations of com- 
petent investigatoi-s, is at present injudicious, so 
that the land l^omes water-loggjed, and the cotton- 
plant suffei*s in both the quantity and quality of 
its yield), the best-reasoned answer would Seem 
to be in the negative. The area under cotton is 
strictly dependent upon the amount of water that 
can he supplied by irrigation, and in the irrigated 
area cotton has to compete with other crops. It 
is possible, of course, to extend the perennially 
irrigated area ; to do this water-supplies are ade- 
quate. To the north of the cultivated portions 
of the delta is a large district of waste -land, 
once the most fertile in all Egypt ; and in Upper 
Egypt and the Sudan large tracts exist whrch 
would yield cotton. Vast projects for watering 
these lands have been conceived, such as the 
Wady Eayan reservoir and the barrage at Lake 
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Albert; and the dreams of one generation may 
become the actualities of the next. 

That India should be a poor third in the pro- 
duction of cotton is in some lespects surprising. 
The conditions of climate and soil m that country 
are by no means unfavouiable to cotton universally. 
Neveitheless, in India the total supply is compara- 
tively small, the yield per acie is meagre, and the 
cotton is, as a rule, coarse, short-stapled, and dirty. 
Probably all native varieties of cotton have de- 
teriorated thiough exhaustion of the soil and care- 
less cultivation. But success has been met with 
in attempts to improve indigenous plants and 
educate the Indians, Doth of late and in the earlier 
days of endeavour to extend the sou ices of cotton, 
to which reference will be made next. Since 1860 
the cotton production of British India has increased 
threefold. 

Attempts to encourage the cultivation of cotton 
in districts where it is unknown or neglected have 
not been confined to the last few years. In 1857 
an association known as the Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation was set on foot in England. Its objects 
weie stated thus : ‘ To afford information to every 
country capable of producing cotton, both by the 
diflusion or printed directions for its cultivation 
and sending competent teachers of cotton planting 
and cleaning, and by direct communication with 
Chiistian missionaiies, whose aid and co-opeiation 
ifc solicits ; to supply, gratuitously in the first in- 
stance, the best seeds to natives in every part of 
the world who are willing to receive them ; to give 
prizes for the extended cultivation of cotton ; and 
to lend gins and improved machines for cleaning 
cotton.* The pioneers who banded themselves 
together in this association were frightened into 
their action by the restiiction of cotton-supplies 
which was being experienced at the time. Some 
believed that American cultivation bad reached 
its ultimate limits, and all were convinced that 
periodic dearths of raw material for cotton-spinning 
would be less likely and less seveie were supplies 
obtainable in bulk from more parts of the woild. 
Between 1840 and 1860 the American cotton crop 
increased 100 percent., while European, including 
English, spindles increased about 150 per cent, 
and improved vastly in productive power. But 
the association, after some cheeiing successes, 
was doomed eventually to comparative failuie ; as 
the action of the British goveinment prior to 
tlie birth of the association had been also. The 
elasticity of American sources had been enormously 
underestimated. Between the middle of the 19th 
century and its close they were destined actually 
to be augmented fourfold without such additional 
pi essure on the land as to render production more 
costly. 

But American supplies cannot be inexhaustible, 
though it may be that they are still far from having 
reached the end of their tether. And still it is felt 
as a possible danger by many spinners that the 
botton industiy is so absolutely dependent on a 
bertain area of the United States for keeping its 
nimble spindles humming week in and week out. 
It need excite no surprise, therefore, that more 
tlian one association has sought in lecent times to 
spread more widely over the globe tlie cultivation 
of cotton. England has had for some years its 
Cotton Supply Association ; a German Colonial 
Agricultural Committee was started in 1896, and 
the Association Cotonnibre Coloniale in 1902. 
■Bnssia, too, has given attention to the matter. 
In 1904 the International Congress of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers formally be- 
stowed their blessing upon what was being done, 
and TW^ed the need of more strenuous action. So 
far r^nltjs have been encouraging. The English 
association is yearly bringing forwaj*d substantial 


crops from West Africa (particularly Lagos and 
noi-tliern Nigeria), East Africa, and the West 
Indies ; but as yet the whole of them make up an 
exceedingly small fraction of the total cotton iin- 
poi bs of the United Kingdom. Much time is needed 
to effect anything appreciable in enterprises of 
this kind, and naturally immense obstacles have 
been encountered. Transportation has been a 
difficulty and labour has been a difficulty. But 
after the reports which have been made, theie 
seems no sufficient reason to suppose that the paits 
of Africa Avhere American and Egyptian plants can 
be acclimatised may not prove eventually, when 
the industry is firmly established, to be steady 
sources of a rich supply. 

To what extent may an expansion of the Amei lean 
output be looked for? Upon the answei to this 
question much that is of vital concern to the human 
race may depend. In the United States, of the 
cotton area not more than 20 per cent, has at any 
time been cultivated at all, and as much as 10 per 
cent, has never been under cotton. It is claimed 
that the worn-out cotton-lands in the Eastern 
states might be restored to fertility and so woiked 
that they would not relapse to their present con- 
dition, that the black prairie-lands of Texas could 
produce a gieat deal, and that superior methods 
of cultivation on lands now tilled might raise the 
yield per acre. For our generation, however, these 
are vague possibilities, with the exception of im- 
provement in cultivation, of which there are alieady 
signs. 

On the whole, to sum up our findings as regards 
supplies, there would seem to be no justification 
which is not remote for the pessimistic conclu- 
sion that decreasing returns will soon operate so 
strongly in the production of cotton that the ])iice 
of textiles, which have become a necessity of exist- 
ence, will be sensibly magnified. 

This section may be fitly concluded with a quan- 
titative review of existing supplies. The following 
figuies are approximate, and are obtained by roughly 
averaging the harvests of some recent years when 
there has been no shortage. As an estimate of the 
world’s cotton crop, they show the relations between 
different souices of supply. 

1000 Bales of 

500 lb. each 


United States 13,000 

India 8,000 

Egypt 1,300 

Eussia 600 

Clniia 400 

Brazil 260 

Mexico 125 

Turkey 100 

Peru 50 

Other countries 300 


Total 18,776 


Cxiltivobtion . — The most perfect system of cultiva- 
tion is probabl^r that which prevails in the United 
States of America, and has been adopted in many 
other places. Although the plant is not, strictly 
speaking, an annual, it is found most profitable to 
destroy the shrub, after the crop is gathered, and 
sow new seed every year. In the United States 
sowing usually commences in March, and may 
extend to May. Picking generally commences in 
August, occasionally in July, and continues until 
the occurrence of frost— about the end of October 
or beginning of November— juts a stop to the 
further growth of the plant. Picking has extended 
to December or January, and even into Februaiy, 
but the later cotton, the plant getting exhausted, 
is inferior in grade and quality. Sowing generally 
takes place between June and September, according 
to the district ; in India and in Egypt, in March or 
April. 

After picking, the cotton is spread out to dry. 
When it is dry, the first process of cleaning begins. 
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the separation of ^ the wool from seed and the 
worst dirt. This is effected by rolleis or by the 
saw-^in invented by Eli Whitney in 1793. The 
piinciple of the saw-gin is to drag the cotton 
through wiles which are set so closely together that 
seeds cannot pass between them. This machine 
is employed for cleaning only the short-stapled 
varieties of cotton, the wool of which adheres so 
firmly to the seeds as to require a considerable 
force to separate it. The Sea Island variety is 
cleaned by the roller system, which consists in 
two small rollers revolving in opposite directions 
Through these the cotton is passed, and they easily 
throw off the hard, smooth seeds. The Macartny- 
gin is an improvement on the i oiler-gin. Of these 
machines, the saw-gin is the fastest in its action, 
and therefore, as it happens in view of its cost, 
much the cheapest to clean with. 

Baling is the next process. It is effected by 
presses. The sizes of bales vary. The approximate 
weights of the chief bales in the marxet are as 
follows : United States, 500 lb. ; Indian, 400 lb. ; 
Egyptian, 700 lb. ; Peruvian, 200 lb. ; Brazilian, 
200-300 lb. 

Marketing of Cotton, — The bulk of American 
cotton is shipped from Galveston, New Orleans, 
and Savannah. The first and last have risen con- 
siderably in importance of late years. The bulk 
of the cotton for England is leceived at Liverpool. 
Formerly London was the chief port of entry. 
Since the Manchester Ship Canal was opened some 
supplies have come direct to Manchester. The 
peicentage so consigned is now substantial. On 
the Continent the chief cotton-markets are at 
Bremen and Havre. 

The peculiarity of the marketing of cotton is the 
extent to which ‘ futures ’ are used. A ‘ future * is 
a contract to deliver a stated quantity of cotton 
within an agreed period in the future at a price 
fixed in the present. In order to limit the variety 
of the contracts entered into on a cotton-market, 
every ‘future* is made to relate directly to one 
quality, or grade, only. Other grades of the same 
family, so to speak, are declared to be deliverable, 
on payment of allowances to or by the purchaser, 
according to the inferiority or superiority, as the 
case might be, of the grade delivered to the m-ade 
which is the basis of the future contract. Allow- 
ances are settled on some agreed principle. De- 
livery of the commodity is seldom made against 
‘futures* for reasons which will transpire. They 
are ultimately bought back, as a rule, when de- 
livery is offeied, or any time before. 

* Futures,’ propeidy used, enable cotton to be so 
spread over the year that at no time is it too scarce 
or too plentiful. Moreover, they are a great aid in 
affording a means whereby spinners and brokers 
may evade certain risks. Let us consider the case 
of the spinner. He is speculating if he quotes 
prices for future deliveries of yaiu without knowing 
what his raw cotton is going to cost him. He can 
avoid speculating, of course, by buying at once all 
the cotton that he needs to execute his ordeis, but 
if the price of cotton were generally expected 
to fall he would be ill-advised to do so. And if 
he did so the community would lose, because the 
price of cotton when it was high would be raised 
still higher, and the range of variation in the 
price of raw cotton would be stretched out. On 
the other hand, the spinner might buy ‘futures* 
in cotton in quantities and for periods to suit 
his orders for yarn. But to do this would not 
be to protect himself completely, because the 
price of ‘futures’ varies with the price of some one 
grade of cotton, which might not be the grade 
that he wanted. If the gi*ade that he wants rises 
in relation to tliis basis ^ade, against its special 
rise in price the spinner would not be insured. 


So, broadly speaking, we may say that ‘futures* 
provide him with a hedge against a geneial rise 
in the price in cotton, but not against a special 
rise in the price of the exact kind of cotton that 
he needs. However, the spinner can escape the 
whole of the risks which we have been analysing 
if he contracts with some cotton-broker to deliver 
to him at stated periods stated quantities of the 
exact kind of cotton that he needs at a price fixed 
when the contract is made. The broker in turn 
can hedge against the bulk of the risks involved in 
his contract by buying ‘futures’ on the cotton- 
market, or entering into some of the nunieious 
future transactions which aie tlieie embarked upon. 
He may even make arrangements with other brokeis 
by which he distributes tlie whole or a part of the 
risk associated with the ‘points on or off* — that is, 
the risk that the special kind of cotton that the 
spinner wants may rise moie than basis grade 
Cotton ‘futures’ have unhappily been abused and 
employed as agents for sheer gambling; but the 
gain derived from their introduction has more than 
exceeded the disadvantages occasioned in this way, 
and also occasioned by the fact that they liave 
facilitated corneiing transactions designed to rob 
the public. 

Early^ Days of the Cotton Industry, — ^Where the 
cotton industiy fiist appeared it is impossible to 
say. Hejodotus said of the Indians : ‘ They possess 
likewise a kind of plant which, instead of fruit, 
produces wool, of a finer and better quality than 
that of sheep : of this the Indians make their 
clothes.* Fiom the fact that Herodotus thought 
it worth while to place this on record, it would 
seem to be a legitimate inference that cotton goods 
were not in his time common in Europe, where the 
cotton industiy first attained celebrity in Spain as 
late as the 13th century. Of its early days Baines, 
in his History of the Cotton Manufacture^ says: 
‘In Spain the manufacture, after fiourishing to 
some degree, became nearly extinct. In Italy, 
Germany, and Flanders it had a lingering and 
ignoble existence. It would be altogether a mis- 
take to suppose that the same manufacture which 
now exists in England ever existed in any other 
part of Europe. A coarse and heavy article 
was, indeed, fabricated, probably half of cotton 
and half of linen, but it was of too little importance 
to attract the notice of historians ; and calicoes, 
muslins, and the more delicate cotton goods were 
never made in Europe, except possimy by the 
Moors in the south of S^in, until the invention of 
spinning machinery in England.* But China, we 
know, became very early an important seat of the 
industry, whither it is said to liave been carried 
from India. Probably the most interesting fact 
concerning its origin is that the methods of trans- 
forming cotfcon-wool into fabrics must have been 
invented twice at least. When the New World 
was discovered, people were found clothed in cotton 
textiles. It is a truly remarkable fact, and one of 
no slight sociological import, that the chief steps 
in economic progress have been made by diffeient 
races independently. 

The Industry in England, — It is a task of no 
small dilficulty to fix the exact or even approxi- 
mate date when a trade appeared in any country if 
its beginnings were remote. For yeats its exist- 
ence might have passed unrecorded. But, curiously 
enough, we can tell within a few years when the 
cotton manufacture attained a sensible magnitude 
in England. There are many scraps of evidence 
bearing on the point, but far the most important is 
a petition of merchants praying for relief from a 
patent granted to the Duke of Lennox. From 
intei-nal evidence it is certain that the date of the 
petition must be about 1621, In the petition it is 
stated as follows : ‘ About twenty years past, divera 
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people in this kingdom, but chiefly in the county of 
Lancaster, have found out the trade of the making 
of the fustians, made of a kind of bombast or down, 
being a fruit of the earth glowing upon little 
shrubs or bushes, brought into this kingdom by 
the Turkey mei chants, from Smyrna, Cyprus, 
Acra, and Sydon, but commonly called cotton- 
>Yool. . , . There are at least 40,000 pieces of fus- 
tian of this kind 5^early made in England.’ The 
industiy was probably brought to England by 
refugees from the Netherlands. The reader of 
eaily records must be on his guard against suppos- 
ing that the English ‘cotons* referred to before 
the 17th century weie cotton goods pioper. They 
were really woollens, as a closer search of records 
will reveal. We may take it that the English 
cotton industry took root about 1600 ; and by 1641, 
according to Lewis Roberts’s Treasure of Traffic^ it 
was most flourishing; but on Radcliffe’s showing 
in the Origin of the New System of Manufacturing 
(1827), it was not until 1770-88 that the cotton 
trade assumed such a pre-eminent position in 
Lancashire, its peculiar seat, that it drove away 
the woollen and linen industries in bulk. The 
triumplis of the cotton industry about this time, 
and for the next few decades, were the outcome of 
the most sensational series of epoch-making me- 
chanical inventions which has ever been compressed 
into so short a period in the history of civilisa- 
tion ; and, no doubt, in the industrial exhilaration 
occasioned by the first discoveries, the later ones 
took their birth. It is astounding that from the 
time of the introduction of weaving and spin- 
ning, countless ages ago, until the 18th century the 
metiiods of manufacture, despite some few improve- 
ments, remained fundamentally] unchanged. In 
Homer a reference to weaving will be found which 
might be a description of the methods pursued in 
England for ordinary fabrics prior to 1738. It was 
in this year that John Kay hit on the device of the 
fly-shuttle. Twenty-two years later his son Robert 
furnished the loom with a drop-box to aid in weav- 
ing with many colours at once. In the closing 
decades of the 18th century Watt’s steam-engine 
was exciting the wonder of the world that knew of 
it, and in 1787 Cartwright brought the application 
of steam-power into relation with cotton machineiy 
by designing a practicable power-loom. In 1794 
Bell, and in 1798 Miller, took out their weaving 
patents ; and in- 1803 Radcliffe and Johnson con- 
trived to render weaving continuous with the 
ingenious notion of the dressing-machine, which 
i-endeied unnecessary the fiequent stoppage of the 
loom for the dressing of the next piece of warp to 
be worked upon. And spinning was not left in 
the lurch. Paul and Wyatt had tried spinning by 
rollers as early as 1738. In 1769 Arkwright im- 
proved on their ideas, and in 1775 he added ma- 
chinery for carding, drawing, and roving. Spinning 
by rollers on Arkwright’s machine, known as the 
‘ water-fi*ame ’ because it was soon driven by water 
instead of the old gin-horse, applied to the produc- 
tion of warps, which up to this time had been made 
of linen, as a rule, because cotton-threads strong 
enough for the purpose had not been producible. 
Other machines were introduced which cheapened 
weft. About 1764 Hargi eaves substituted for the 
single-spindle wheel the * jenny,’ which carried many 
spindles; and about 1779 Crompton perfected a 
scheme for making very fine yarns by combining 
the principle of dragging out the yarn by rollers 
revolving at different speeds with the older principle 
of drawing it out by hand. His appliance, named 
the ‘ mule^because of its mixed nature, was a‘ jenny ' 
and roller-machine in one. The prodigious growth 
of the ipidpstry under these happenings is amply 
testified by the following rates of increase of im- 
portations of cotton .* 


1741-51 

1751-61 

21^ 1. 

1761-71 

25i If 

1771-81 


1781-91 

319^ „ 

1791-1801 

67i „ 

1801-11 

30^ u 

1811-21 

93 tr 

1821-31 



Observe the stupendous growth between 1781 and 
1791. 

It is baldly needful to remark that many 
technical improvements have taken place since the 
halcyon days when almost every decade brought 
forth its wonder-working machine or machines. 
But in the intervening period there is nothing 
path-breaking to record with the exception of ring- 
spinning— the idea of which was a stroke of genius 
for which two persons appear to have been inde- 
pendently responsible— and the automatic loom. 
Ring-spinning, invented in the ’thirties, was not 
much resorted to till some yeais later, though 
to-day the bulk of American yarns are produced on 
the ring-frame ; and for automatic looms, of which 
there are many kinds, civilisation had to wait until 
the closing decades of the 19th century. Auto- 
matic looms are extensively used in the United 
States, but they would seem at present to be less 
suited to conditions in England, where labour is 
highly skilled and the fabrics produced in greatest 
bulk need to be woven with some care. Another 
idea bearing on the mechanics of industry remains 
to he noticed in passing — namely, the idea of 
electric-driving, which is already in operation here 
and there. It is said to have economies, in that 
power which is not immediately wanted can be 
stored in accumulators, as it cannot when driving 
is ’obtained direct from the generating engines. 

Thanks to the initiation of the industrial revo- 
lution in Ensland, particularly in its bearing on 
textiles, England was the producer of cotton 
goods for the world by the middle of the 19th 
century. These figures of average annual imports 
of raw cotton will show what this result meant for 
Lancashire : 


1816-20 130,000,0001b. 

1831-35 290,000,000 .< 

1851-55 750,000,000 it 

1876-80 1,275,000,000 n 

1896-1900 1,575,000.000 m 

1917-21 1,496,000,000 i. 


There was a slackening in the rate of advance, it 
will be observed, about the ’seventies. The numbers 
(approximate) of spindles and looms in the United 
Kingdom in different years bear this out ; 


Years. 

ICilhon Spinnuiff- 
spindles. 

Million Doubling- 
spmdles. 

Thousand 

Power-looms. 

1876 

88 

4-4 

463 

1878 

40 

47 

616 

1885 

40 

4-2 

561 

1890 

41 

4-0 

616 

1903 

44 

4*0 

684 

1910 

54 

— 

700 (1906) 


We must remember, however, that throughout 
this period machinery was getting more efficient 
and being worked increasingly at gi eater speeds, so 
that each spindle and loom was annually turning 
out more. Indeed, advance in the productivity of 
the machinery in the industry was almost con- 
tinuous throughout the 19th centurj^ Produc- 
tion per spindle probably doubled between 1820 
and 1860, and increased substantially after I860,, 
while production per loom must have doubled in 
the last fifty years of the 19th century. In spin- 
ning in particular the speeding-up of machinery 
became a striking feature of the industry from the 
’sixties on. But despite the augmented produc- 
tivity of machinery in the last quarter of the 
19th century, it is evident, when all statistics 
are weighed together, that the cotton industry of 
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England was for the time approaching ifcs zenith. 
The industry was developing abroad behind tariff 
barriers. But the average of English spinning is 
much the finest. This is evidenced statistically by 
the coin])arative consumptions of cotton per spindle. 

The Industry Abroad. — It is as true as most 
general statements can be that the industrial 
revolution, which may be assigned to the begin- 
ning of the 19th century in England, was hardly 
noticeable in most parts of Continental Europe 
before the middle of ^ the 19th century, though 
Fiance had an extensive cotton industry earlier. 
The rapid industrial rise of Germany did not occur 
until after the Franco - Prussian war. But now 
there are flourishing cotton industries in Fiance, 
Germany, and Russia, and even, though in a less | 
degiee, in Czechoslovakia, Austria, Spain, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

For long the United States has been a large and 
efficient producer of cotton goods. Her industry, 
even on a substantial scale, reaches back to the 
later days of discovery and restless enei'gy in 
England. In 1786 models of an early foim of the 
Arkwright machines were smuggled into the United 
States. In 1788 the Beverly Association began 
operations with machinery constructed from these 
models. The second mill was erected in America 
in 1790, the third in 1795 ; and in 1798 Samuel 
Slater, with some of his wife’s relatives, began work 
in a mill which was the first constructed through- 
out on the principle of the water-frame mills in 
England. Power-loom manufacturing appeared in 
1814. Progress in the industry was not very vapid 
until the war of 1812-14, when it was fostered by 
the check on importations from England. When 
the war was over duties were raised, after some 
agitation, to pieserve wdiat had been acquired. By 
1831 tlieie were in the United States— chiefly in 
the so-called New England states — 800 factories, 
1,260,000 spindles, 33,500 looms, and 62,200 opera- 
tives, and the annual consumption of cotton- wool 
was as much as 77,000,000 pounds. 

The sudden and colossal expansion of the cotton 
industry in the southern states of North America 
is one of the most striking features of recent 
economic history. In 1880 the south contained 
about half a million spindles; twenty years later 
it had 6,000,000, besides 200,000 power-looms. In 
1880 it consumed annually, on an average, about 
a quarter of a million bales of cotton ; twenty years 
later it consumed nearly one and a quarter million. 
South and North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, 
aie the states affected, and in what is known as 
the Piedmont district advance has been most rapid. 
For this astounding growth of the cotton industry 
in the southern states proximity to the cotton- 
fieldaf is partly responsible; but it is a less im- 
portant consideration than one would at first 
imagine. Probably the dominant influence con- 
sisted in cheap supplies of white labour — ^not black 
labour, for negroes are normally indisposed to work 
in factories. The southeni states contain a scat- 
tered population of half-occumed whites working 
in connection with the land. From this the wages 
paid in the factories attracted large numbers. But 
since tlie first steps were taken wages have risen in 
the south under pressure of a big demand, and as 
an outcome of the organisation of the operatives. 
There is no reason to suppose that remarkable 
cheapness of production must be expected for ever 
in the southern states. 

It is not only on the Continent of Europe and 
in the New World that the cotton industry lias 
attained an impressive magnitude since tlie days 
when Lancashire could truthfully be called the 
world’s cotton-factory. Civilisation, as all know, 
has revivified the sluggish East. India is spinning, 
in mills fitted with European machinery, yarns of 


a high average quality, and is turning them out 
in bulk. In China the same phenomenon may be 
witnessed on a much smaller scale; but Japan, in 
industrial as well as all other activity, has been so 
pushing of late that she is yearly i*endei ing obsolete 
any figures which may be put forward to indicate 
the state^ of her affaiis. Theie is still, however, a 
vast distinction between East and West in m<aiiu- 
factiiring, as weaving is technically termed in 
England. In the East the hand-loom still holds 
its own in a degree in which it does not even in the 
most backward parts of Europe. Its use is deeply 
rooted in the hamts and customs of the people. 

Organisation of the Cotton Industry. — Although 
the factory cotton iiulustiy is now spread so widely 
over the face of the liahitable globe, it must not be 
imagined that in organisation it is identical in all 
places. There are obvious, outstanding differences, 
and others no less consideiable, though less imme- 
diately apparent. We shall consider now the im- 
portant points in the oiganisation of the cotton 
industry; afterwards in the light of our analysis 
we shall comment on national differences. 

Let A and R stand for the processes of spin- 
ning and weaving. Let small letters stand for 
the commercial work of buying and selling. Let 
brackets mark the boundaries of businesses. Then 
the following are examples of the types of business 
organisations that are possible : 

(a, A, H, h)% 
ia),(A,B), (b); 

(a), (A, a'). {V B), (b); 

(a), (A), (a', 5'), (R), {b). 

These are only examples of many possible com- 
binations. Let me now explain. A and B stand 
respectively for cotton-spinning and cotton-manu- 
facturing (that is, weaving). The letter a means 
the commercial function of buying raw cotton, b 
means selling cotton fabrics, a' means selling yarn, 
b' means buying yarn. The formula (a. A, B, b) 
means that a single business takes lesponsibility 
for the purchase of its raw material (through a 
buyer, perhaps, who is a member or employee of 
the firm), assuming the risk of fluctuation in price; 
both spins and weaves ; and sells as direct as it 
can to retailers after it has produced. The formula 
(a), {A, B), {b) means that a wholesale house (5), 
which may engage in the home trade or foreign 
trade, places orders with the spinning and manu- 
facturing firm (A, J5), and that the latter arranges 
for its supplies of cotton to meet its orders through 
an independent cotton - broking firm (a), which 
takes the risk of fluctuation in the price of the 
cotton needed. In the next formula (a), (A, a'), 
(d'j B)t (6), spinning and manufacturing are repre- 
sented as having separated into independent busi- 
nesses. The spinning firm sells its yarn through 
its seller, and the manufacturing firm buys its yarn 
I through its own buyer. According to the next 
j formula (a), (A), (a', 6’), (JB), (6), an independent 
yarn agent, {a% b'), has appeared, through whom 
(A) disposes of its yarns and {B) buys its yarn. 

I There Avould, of course, be many yarn agents and 
many spinners, and so forth ; and the yarn agents 
might be simply agents (that is, intermediaries 
taking no risks), or they might be dealers in yarns 
taking risks. 

When spinning businesses are distinct from 
weaving businesses, it may be said that specialisa- 
tion by process rules. With specialisation by pro- 
cess we may contrast specialisation by product, 
which means that a business confines itself to a 
very narrow ^‘ange of output. Both kinds of 
specialisation may obviously exist together. 

England is essentially the home of specialisation 
by process, both by industrial and commercial 
proces.s. This kind of specialisation is far leas 
common in America and in Continental Europe 
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than in the United Kingdom. Of course inde- 
pendent spinning is found to lule where there is 
much hand-loom work — for instance, in the East 
and on the Continent of Europe ; hut there little 
other specialisation by process can be discovered. 

The United States has not infelicitously been 
dubbed the land of specialisation. And yet her 
speciali'sation in the cotton industry has mainly 
been by product, as it has been expressed above. 
The chief reason would seem to be that the industry, 
whether in the New England states in the north 
or in the southern states, is widely scattered. For 
specialisation by process it is essential that an in- 
dustry should be concentrated in a small locality, 
so that marketing at a common marketing centre 
may be easy and cost of tmnsport may be low. In 
Laricashiie this concentration of the industry is to 
be found ; and nowhere else is it discoverable in 
the same decree. To the localisation of the cotton 
industry and the characteiistics of different places 
we shall now devote some attention. 

The Lomlisation of the Inidmtry , — In Lanca- 
shire spinning and weaving are carried on in the 
towns around Manchester, with which they are 
■connected with speedy and frequent services of 
trains. On the Manchester Exchange, in conse- 
quence, all parts of the differentiated Lancashire 
industry can be brought into contact without diffi- 
culty. By the activities on the Manchester Ex- 
change the Lancashire industry is created a unity. 
Given the chance, an industry gains when it dif- 
ferentiates into specialised parts because of the 
economies of specialisation. Magnificent oppor- 
tunities for this diffeientiation were presented in 
Lancashire ; and in other respects the county was 
as if designed to meet the industry’s needs. All 
the law material for the manufacture must he 
imported, and Liverpool offers magnificent harbour- 
age. Moreover, by the proximity of Liverpool the 
■expoib tiade was encouraged. Lancashire, too, 
provides che^ coal ; and, in addition to coal, she 
enjoys, or suffers from, a climate peculiarly adapted 
to the production of cotton ^oods. For spinning, 
dampness is a desirability. Without it, threads snap 
ill the processes of drawing and twisting. Dampness 
causes the fibres to cling together. With its humid 
atmosphere, its coal and its harbour, its climate 
rendering an indoor occupation desirable, and its 
general unsuitability for agriculture, Lancashire is 
marked out as a spot marvellously well endowed 
for the prosecution of the cotton industry. 

The spinning districts of Lancashire lie on the 
slopes of hills facing west. Upon these the damp 
breezes from the Atlantic discharge their moisture 
as they are driven to higher levels by the slope of 
the giound. In few places abroad where spinning 
can he located are such conditions to he found. 
Artificial humidifiers have been tried under un- 
favourable climatic conditions both in England 
and abroad ; but no cheap and satisfactory ones 
have yet been discovered. It is for fine spinning in 
pai-ticular that climatic conditions are so important, 
and consequently it is in the finest spinning 
that Lancashire is as yet unrivalled. We may 
notice here incidentally that the fineness of yarns 
is technically measuied by ‘counts.’ We speak 
of ‘coarse counts’ and ‘fine counts.’ ‘Counts* 
refers to the number of hanks of yarn to the 
pound, A hank is 840 yards. This peculiar unit is 
probably derived from the size of the old winding- 
wheel. A winding-wheel of IJ yards in circumfer- 
ence would yield a ‘ lea ’ or ‘ rap,’ as it was called 
(i.e. 80 threads), of 120 yards, and 7rieas would he 
840 yards. In tlie woollen industry the hank of 7 
leas was the usual thing. 

In broad outlines, the distribution of the industry 
in Lancashire may be pictured as follows. In a 
semicircle round Manchester, on the slopes of the 


hills, as we have seen, are most of the spinning- 
mills, in some degiee of course associated with local 
looms. Up the valleys, forming a crescent farther 
lemoved fiom Manchester, are the leading manu- 
facturing (weaving) towns. For all, the trading 
centre (apart from cotton buying) is Manchester, 
and the port and cotton-market is Liverpool, sup- 
plemented by the inland port of Manchester, lb 
IS a remarkable fact that Lancashire districts have 
specialised by product as well as by process. This 
is referred to as follows by the late Elijah Helm 
(sometime secretary of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce), than whom nobody could he moie 
fully equipped with a knowledge of local condi- 
tions in Lancashire ; ‘ Spinning is largely concen- 
trated in south Lancashire and in the adjoining 
boiderland of north Cheshire. But even within this 
area there is further allocation. The finer and the 
finest yarns are spun in the neighbourhood of 
Bolton and in or near Manchester, much of this 
being used for the manufacture of sewing-thread ; 
whilst other descriptions, used almost entirely for 
weaving, are produced in Oldham and other towns. 
The weaving branches of the industry are chiefly 
conducted in the northern half of Lancashire- 
most of it in very large boroughs, as Blackbuiii, 
Buinley, and Preston. Here, again, there is a 
differentiation. Preston and Chorley produce the 
finer or lighter fabrics ; Blackburn, Darwen, and 
Accrington, shirtings, dhoolies, and other goods 
extensively shipped to India; whilst Nelson and 
Colne make cloths woven from dyed yarn, and 
Bolton is distinguished for fine quiltings and fancy 
cotton dress goods These demarcations are not 
absolutely observed, but they are sufficiently clear 
to give to each town in the area coveied by the 
cotton industry a distinctive place in its geneial 
organisation.’ 

The chief cotton towns in Lancashire and its 
vicinity, in order of importance, measured by the 
number of operatives, are Blackburn, Bolton, 
Oldham, Buinley, Manchester and Salford, and 
Preston. In number of spindles, Oldham sui passes 
all other places. Bolton stands next. In number 
of looms Burnley and Blackburn easily take the 
lead. Next to them is Pieston, and thereafter 
Nelson and Acciington. 

Nowhere else in the woild is the industry con- 
centrated as it is in Lancashire. In America, as we 
have seen, it is scattered over two immense areas. 
In France it has three districts, and in none is it 
densely packed and well linked up with railway 
communication. Normandy, containing the im- 
poitanb toAvn of Rouen, the noitli, and the east 
aie the chief seats of the cotton industry in Fiance. 
Besides Rouen other noteworthy places in the fiist- 
iianied district are Darn6tal, Maromme, Sotteville, 
Havie, Yvetot, Dieppe, ^Ivreux, Gisors, Falaise, 
and Flers. The northern district contains Lille, 
Tourcoing, Roubaix, St Quentin, Amiens, and 
Hellemnies, which are towns of some mark- The 
chief towns of the east are Epinal, St-Di6, Reinire- 
mont, Senones, Val d’Ajol, Cornimont, and La 
Bresse, and in Alsace, Mulhaiisen, Gehweiler, and 
Logelbacli. Other towns known for their cotton 
industries outside the three chief districts men- 
tioned above are the following: Tioyes, Nantes, 
Cholet, Laval, Tarare, Roanne, Tliizy, and Ville- 
franche upon the Sadne. Turning to Germany, 
we notice again an industry distinguished by its 
widespread dispersion. Prussia and Saxony lead 
with the most spindles, but in both the industry 
extends over an immense area. Bavaria stands 
next (now that Alsace is lost), but in neither is 
there a Lancashire in miniature. Wiirtteinheig 
liardly ranks witli the regions already mentioned. 
Three great districts may he distinguished. The 
one is tlie south-west, in the iieigiibourliood of the 
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cotton districts of east France, Switzerland, and 
Vorarlberg. It contains Baden, Wiii ttemberg, and 
Bavarian Swabia. Another district may be called 
< the middle district. ’ It covers the localities north 
of the mountain-ranges of northern Bohemia, lii 
this territory the oldest industry, that of Saxony, has 
a history stretching back some four hundred years 
Finally there is the north-west district (the Rhine 
Province and Westphalia). The chief spinning 
towns of Germany in order of importance are Augs- 
burg, Groiiau, Werdau, Rheydt, Munchen Glad- 
bach, Kheine, Hof, Chemnitz, Leipzig, Crimniit- 
schan, Bocholt, Bamberg, and Bayreuth. In what 
was Russia, the leading cotton towns and regions 
are Moscow, Vladimir, Piotrkov, Petrograd, Jaro- 
slav, Kostroma, Tver, Esthonia, Ryazan. 

Foreign Trade. — From time to time gieat changes 
have taken place in the destination of British ex- 
poi ts of cotton goods. Half of our exports of cotton 
fabrics went to Europe in 1820, about one-tenth to 
the United States, and oae-twentietli to eastern Asia. 
Sixty years later it was eastern Asia which received 
the half, while Europe absorbed but a twelfth, and 
the United States a fiftieth only. The relative im- 
portance of the eastern market has never declined 
since. In yarns our European nraiket has not 
been affected to nearly the same extent. The 
causes of the great changes in the location of the 
foreign demand for our manufactured goods are 
nob far to seek. We have already noticed the 
development of the American and European cotton 
industries after the middle of the 19th century. 
And the opening up of the East is a matter of 
common knowledge. India now imports annually 
an enormous bulk of cotton goods. Chinese demand, 
as a substantial thing, dates from the Convention 
of 1 860. Our colonial markets have steadily g^own, 
and will yearly become of greater value. 

The cotton goods received by Biibish self-govern- 
ing dominions and crown .colonies come almost 
entirely from the United Kingdom. The one not- 
able exception is Canada, where, though English 
goods preponderate, American cottons are also 
largely imported, despite the preference accorded to 
articles proceeding fi*om the home country. Of this 
exception the proximity of the New England states 
is a sufficient explanation. India also, as well as 
other outlying parts of the British Empire, depends 
almost exclusively upon the United Kingdom for 
its supplies of cotton goods, apart from the large 
quantities which it makes for itself. 

China is the chief market outside the New World 
for American exports of cotton goods. American 
manufactuiers have achieved wonders in tlie 
way of lowering the cost of cheap goods through 
the automatic loom, and it is in respect of these 
cheap goods, for turning out which they have organ- 
ised specialised businesses on a vast scale, that 
they have made the weight of their rivalry felt. 
So far, Lancashire has shown no disposition to 
follow America’s lead in trusting to the auto- 
matic loom. Lancashire’s staple product is of a 
higher quality. ^ ^ j 

It is a commonijlace saying that foreign trade 
results in international division of labour. The 
statement is broadly correct, but at first one might 
hesitate to accept it, as regards the cotton indnstiy 
at any rate, seeing that this industry is found all 
over the world, though nowhere on so great^ a 
scale as in the United Kingdom. How can ite 
flispemion throughout the world be explained, and^at 
the same time how account for the fact that countries 
which export cotton goods import them also ? As 
regards the last point, the reason is tAvofold. In 
the nice balance of trade, as a result of its slight 
fluctuations, a few goods of a kind ^ that a countiy 
export's on balance may flow into it. But this is 
not the chief reason. That is not revealed till we 


look into details. When we do so it will he 
found that the charactei of tlie imports difters in 
hulk from that of the exports. A countiy may 
have a famous speciality ; thus America has its 
cheap cloths woven on automatic looms, and France 
its tasteful piints. And as regaids the lesi&bing* 
power of a small industry against the competition 
of an enormous and long-established lival, it must 
be lemembeied that cost of caniage piotects the 
fonuer, that this protection is fiequently supple- 
mented by taiiffs, and that the small industiy can 
enjoy inosb of the economies of specialism cieated 
by its giant rival. It can specialise in manufactur- 
ing certain tilings and import what it decides not 
to make, and for its specialised industry it can im- 
poi b, if it likes, the specialised machinery which its 
competitor has designed and perfected 

Cotton-seed Oil, an oil obtained by pressure 
from the cotton-seed, of which it constitutes about 
a quai ter. It consists cbielly of palmitin and olein, 
stamls midway between the diying and non-drying 
oils, is yellowish in colour, almost odourless, and 
has a slight nutty flav'Oiir. The value of this 
by-product of the cotton plant was not fully appre- 
ciated till late in the 19th centuiy, but its uses- 
since then have been continually extending. The 
refined oil is employed in cooking, in pharmacy, 
in the preparation of lard and margaiine, and as 
a substitute for olive-oil. The coai-ser grades are 
used in the manufacture of soap, paint, candles, and 
as a lubricator and illiiminant. 

Cotton, Chahles, the friend of Izaak Walton 
and translator of Montaigne, was boin at his 
father’s estate of Beresford in Staffordshire, 28th 
Apiil 1630. His fatliev, himself a man of gieat 
ability, was a warm friend of Beii Jonson, Selden, 
Donne, and other illustrious men. The boy travelled 
on the Continent, devoted himself fiom youth to 
a life of letters, and early wrote veises which were 
handed about among his friends. In 1656 he mar- 
ried his cousin Isabella, half-sister of the famous 
Colonel Hutchinson. Though a sincere loyalist, 
he seems to have lived securely enough under the 
Commonwealth, and the decay of his father’s estate 
was due mainly to unprosperoiis lawsuits. In 1664 
Cotton issued anonymously his burlesque poeni, 
Scarronides^ or the First Booh of Yirgil Travestie^ 
added to in later editions in grossness as well as in 
bulk. Later books, somewhat of the same character, 
are his Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque (1670), and 
his Burlesque wpon Burlesque^ or the Scoffer 
being some of Liiciati^s dialogues (1676). His 
Planter's Mamtnl (1675 : from the French) testifies- 
to his zeal for horticulture. Next year he contri- 
buted a treatise on fly-fishing to the fifth edition of 
Walton’s Compleat Angler, and here he commends 
his old friend and master, its author, as ‘ the best and 
the truest fiiend ever man had.’ Further marks of 
affection were his commendatory verses in the 1675 
edition of Walton’s Lives ; his poem The Conien- 
tation, as well as an earlier one of invitation to 
Walton to visit him ; and the twisted cipher of his 
ovra. and his master’s names above the door of his 
fishing-house on the Dove. In 1685 Cotton published 
his translation of Montaigne’s Essays— & master- 
piece on which his fame still rests securely. He- 
died in 1687. Cotton’s verses have not a few felici- 
ties of thought and phrase, bift have been over* 
praised by Coleridge, Lamb, Trench, and Lowell ; 
at their worst they are obscene, dull, or fustian. 
His prose is simple and clear, direct and vigorous. 
See his Life and Poetry by C. G. Sembower ( 1911 ) ; 
his Poems, ed. J. Bei*esford (1923). 

Cotton, GEORaE Edward Lynch, D.D., 
bishop, born in 1813, was educated at Westminster 
and Cambridge, and from 1836 to 1852 was a. 
master at Rugby under Arnold and Tait • in Tom 
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Brownes School Days he appears as *the young 
master.’ For six years he was at the head of 
Marlborough College, which he raised to a position 
among the first sdiools of England. In 1858 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, where he suc- 
cessfully administered his immense diocese, and 
where his schools for the children of the poorer 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians are monuments of 
the services he rendered to education. He was 
di owned in the Ganges, 6th October 1866. 

€otton9 John, clergyman, born at Derby in 
1585, was a tutor at Cambridge, and from about 
1612 held a charge at Boston, in Lincolnshire. 
Cited to appear, for his Puritan views, before Laud 
at the hi^ commission court, he in 1633 fled to 
Boston, in New England, where he preached until 
his death in 1652. Cotton was reputed a profound 
scholar, and was the author of nearly fifty works, 
including a catechism, forms of prayer, and a 
defence of the interference of the civil authority in 
religious matters, in a famous controversy with 
Roger Williams. 


Cottons Sir Robert Bruce, an English anti- 
unary, was boin at Denton, Huntingdonshire, 22d 
January 1571. Fiom Westminster School, where 
he had the famous Camden for master, he passed 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1585. He soon settled in a house in West- 
minster on the site of the present House of Lords, 
and here he commenced to accumulate books, 
manuscripts, coins, and other articles, and to 
practise that large hospitality that made Cotton 
House the meeting-place of all the scholars of the 
kingdom. His papers read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reputation of his learning ; 
King James knighted him in 1603, created him a 
baronet in 1611, and frequently consulted him on 
political matters. But he kept the scholar in prison 
for eight months in connection with the Overbury 
case. He had been returned to parliament in 1604, 
and soon identified himself completely with the 
policy of constitutional opposition to the crown. 
His protest against the proposed debasement of 
the coinage (1626), his frank criticism of kingcraft 
in his History of Henry III, (1626-27), his out- 
spoken review of the present political situation 
in his tract, The Dangers wherein the Kingdom 
now Standeth^ and the Bemedye (1628), and the 
frequent meeting in his house for deliberations 
of Eliot, Pym, Selden, and Sir E. Coke, marked 
him out to the court as an enemy to be crushed. 
The occasion was soon found. An ironical tract, 
entitled A Proposition for His Majestfs Service 
to Bridle the Impertinency of Parliaments^ having 
fallen into the hands of Wentworth, it was found 
on inquiry that the oiigiaal was in Cotton’s library, 
from which a copy had been made, though without 
his knowledge, for the press. Cotton and others 
were flung into prison, but proceedings were stayed 
and the prisoners released on the occasion of the 
birth of an heir to the throne (29th May 1630). 
But Cotton’s library was not restored to him in 
spite of his pathetic petitions, and as his heart was 
bound up in his books, he pined and died less 
than a year after (6th May 1631). Fourteen of 
bis tracts were collected and published as CottorCs 
Posthwma in 1651. His son. Sir Thomas Cotton 
<1594:-1662), had the books restored to him ; and 
his great-grandson. Sir John Cotton (1679-1731), 
bestowed the library on the nation. 

The Cottonian Library was accordingly re- 
moved to Ashburnham House, Westminster, in 
1730. In the following year a fire occurred in the 
house, in which about 114 out of the 958 volumes 
of MSS. which the libri^ contained were reported 
as *loBt^ burned, or entirely spoiled : and 98 dam- 
aged BO as to be defective. The library was 


transferred to the British Museum (q.v.) in 
1753. 

Cotton-grass [Eriophorvm), a genus of Cyper- 
acese, in which the perianth or coveiing of united 
bracts, which in this older enclose the ripening 
ovary, is developed into 
long silky or cottony hairs, 
once employed for candle- 
wicks, stuffing pillows, 

&c. Attempts to use 
them as a substitute for 
cotton have failed ; nor 
is the herbage willingly 
eaten by sheep or cattle. 

Two species, common in 
Britain, give a character- 
istic appearance to bogs 
and wet moors. 

Cotton - seed. See 
Butter, Cot ion, Oils. 

Cotton - tree. Cot- 
ton- wood. See Poplar, 

SiLK-corroN. 

Cotton-worm is a 

common name for the 
caterpillar of an owlet 
moth {Aletia xylina)^ 
which is in some years 
very destructive to the 
cotton crop of the United 
States. The caterpillar is 
green, with yellow stripes 
and black dots, and grows Common Cotton-grass (^m- 
to a length of an inch and phorum angustifoliwm), 
a half. The boll- worm, the 

caterpillar of an allied form (Heliothis armigera), is 
also very destructive to cotton -buds and other crops. 

Cottns, a genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 
comprising the Bullhead ((7. gohio) of British 
rivers, the marine Father Lasher (G. scorpim), and 
the closely akin (7. huhalis, found on the coasts 
of California and Georgia. See Bullhead. 

Cotyle'don (Gr.,‘ acup or cup-shaped hollow’) 
is the technical term applied by botanists to the 
seed-leaves of the embryo. Their morpholo^cal 
importance was formerly somewhat exaggerated, as 
they were supposed to be quite unrepresented even 
in the higher cryptogams ( see Ferns, &c. ), to which 
the term aeotyleaonous, now disused, was therefore 
applied. The number of cotyledons is, however, 
usually of high systematic importance ; for although 
in Gymnosperms it varies from a whorl of eight, 
ten, or even more in conifers, to usually two in 
cycads, it is almost constant among the higher 
Angiosperms, the old division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons having few exceptions to its 
literal accuracy. Every one is familiar with the 
two cotyledons of so many seedlings of the latter 
group 5 but a more extended study shows that 
many never emerge above ground, or even leave 
the seed. The form and structure of the cotyle- 
dons depends largely on whether they have pre- 
cociouslv absorbed and stored the nutritive con- 
tents of the endosperm; in this case, of which 
the leguminous seeds of pea, bean, &c. afford 
the most familiar example, they become more or 
less fleshy, and frequently do not appear above 
ground in germination. The mode of packing 
the cotyledons in the bud also presents many 
differences in detail of high systematic constancy, 
and therefore importance. See Ovule, Seed, 
Embryo, and Germination. 

Concal ( Centropus), or Lark-heeled Cuckoo, 
a genus of common bu^-birds in Africa, India, and 
through the Malayan Archipelago to Australia. 
The jSind-toe is prolonged into a very long spui. 
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riieir call is loud and in some cases apparently 
ventriloquistic. They build their own nests. See 
Cuckoo. 

Coucbant. In Heraldry, a beast lying down, 
with his head up, is couchant. If the head is 
down, he is dormant. 

Coucli-^ass {Triticum repens)^ also called 
Wheat-grass^ Dog-grass^ Quickens^ and Sgmtch 
or Quitch, a grass which, although of the same 
genus with wheat, is a widesj)read and trouble- 
some weed. Its perennial creeping root-stocks 
render it extremely difficult of extirpation ; they 
are carefully gathered out of land under cultiva- 
tion ; but in times of scarcity have been employed 
as human food, as a source of beer, as a domestic 
medicine, and more frequently as fodder. They 
are sometimes useful in binding sand into pastur- 
age of inferior Quality. Cut early, couch-grass 
makes very good nay. 

Couching^. See Cataract. 

Coney, Raoul, Castellan de, was a Pi end 
comt poet or Trouvd-e (q.v.) of the 12th centuiy, 
to whom twenty-tbiee poems aie asciibed. He 
^\ as named after the Chateau de Coucy, neai Laon. 
His heart was unwittingly eaten by his mistress 
through the device of her jealous husband. 

€ou<^, Emile, exponent of applied p&ycholog^% 
was boiii at Tioyes, France, in 1862. " He \\a& 
educated at Nogent-sui -Seine and at Tioyes, and 
having studied phaimacy at Paris, piacti^'ed for 
tliiity yeais in his native town. Devoting him- 
self meanwhile to tlie practical applications of 
psychology, he formulated ceitain theories as to 
the cuie of various physical and mental ills, Auto- 
suggestion (q.v.) being the cope-stone of his system. 
His views he expounded in the Transactions of the 
Society of Applied Psychology of Lorraine, of which 
he is president, in Self-mastery by Conscious Auto- 
suggestion (trans. 1922), and mmy System (1923). 

Couching, coiisideied physiologically, consists 
( 1 ) in a long inspiration which fills the Inngs to a 
greater extent than usual; (2) in the closuie of 
the glottis, oi nauow opening in the organ of voice 
(see Larynx), at the commencement of the act of 
expiration; and (3) in the sudden forcing open of 
the glottis by the violence of the expiratory move- 
ment. In this way a blast of air is driven up- 
waids from the lungs through the mouth, and 
cariies with it any sources of irritation that may 
have been present in the air-passages. Coughing 
mav occur from irritation in the back of the throat, 
in the larynx, tiachea, or bronchial tubes, and may 
be excited by acrid vapouis, by iriitant gases, or 
by articles of food or drink making their way into 
the air-passages instead of into the pharynx, or by 
excessive or morbid secretion from the walls of the 
air-tubes, or even by the entrance of cold air. More 
rarely it results from irritation of other parts, as 
the ear, and possibly the stomach. It is an accom- 
paniment also of teething. 

The object of coughing in the animal economy is 
unquestionably to guard against the danger of the 
entrance of meolianical and chemical irritants into 
the air-passages ; and accordingly the mucous 
membrane, especially of their upper part, is en- 
dowed with a most exquisite sensibility which, 
when aroused by irritation or by a state of disease, 
provokes incessant coughing until the irritation 
be allayed or removed. Cough is an exceedingly 
common symptom of all diseases of the resp^atory 
organs. The treatment of coughing must fiist be 
directed to the removal, if possible, of the cause 
which excites it. But besides, when once begun, 
coughing frequently^ becomes excessive, and so 
irritating or exhausting to the patient, from too 
great sensitiveness of the nervous mechanism which 
produces it; and this tendency, when injurious, 


mu-st also be combated. The remedies suitable to 
most cases of cough are therefore Expectorants 
(q.v.) anti nervine sedatives, especially opium, 
morphia, and hydrocvanic acid; ‘cough mixtures* 
generally contain both. Liquorice, jujubes, black- 
currant jelly, or linseed tea are often of service. 

Cough occurs in the lower animals under similar 
conditions. In horses it is best treated by repeated 
doses of belladonna and camphor, but often lequiies 
for its entire removal a run at grass. See names 
of diseases containing cough, also Pneumonia, 
Tuberculosis, Bronchitis, CJatarrh, &c. 
Congnar. See Puma. 

Conlmiers^ a French village, some 12 miles 
WNW. of Orleans, where Von der Tann and his 
Bavarians were defeated by an overwhelming force 
under D’Aurelle de Paladines, 9th November 1870. 

,€oiilomb9 Charles Augustin de, famous for 
his experiments on friction, and the invention of 
the Torsion Balance for measuring the force of 
magnetic and electrical attraction, was born at 
Angouldme in 1736. In early life he entered the 
engineers, and served some time at Martinique. 
In 1777 he gained an Academy prize by a work 
on magnetic needles, and again two years later 
by his Theorie des Machines simples. For speaking 
the truth about a projected canal in Brittany, he 
was for some time imprisoned, but earned the 
hearty approval of the honest Bietons, as well 
as his own conscience. Coulomb lived in retire- 
ment during the Revolution, became a member of 
the Institute in 1804, and died August 23, 1806. 

Coulter* See Plough. 

Coumarill (CgHeOo) is a fragrant crystalline 
substance, analogous to volatile oils and camphor, 
which is present in the well-known Tonka bean. 
It is identical with the odorous principle of many 
other plants, including the Woodruff, Melilot, an<l 
Vernal grass. 

Councilf or Synod, an assembly of ecclesiastics 
met to reflate doctrine or discipline. We first 
hear of such assemblies during the Montanist con- 
troversy, about 150 A.D. CEcumenical councils are 
convoked from all parts of Christendom, and claim 
to reflate the affairs of the whole church. Other 
synods have represented the East and West re- 
spectively. Patriarchal, national, and primatial 
councils represent a whole patriarchate, a nation, 
or the several provinces subject to a primate, 
while the bishops and other dignitaries of a pro- 
i idnce constitute a provincial; the clergy of a 
diocese under the presidenej^ of the bishop, a dio- 
cesan council. Mixed councils during the middle 
ages dealt with civil as well as ecclesiastical 
affairs, and were composed of secular persons as 
well as churchmen. Sometimes, but not always, 
the lay and ecclesiastical members voted in 
separate chambers. 

The first eight general councils were convoked 
by the emperor, all the later ones by the popes, and 
the fifth Lateran Council asserts {Sess. xL) the 
modem principle that the right of convoking, 
removing, and dissolving general councils belongs 
to the pope. The right ci voting was reserved in 
early times to bishops and priests, or deacons who 
acted as representatives of absent bishops. From 
the 7th century onwards this right was sometimes 
extended to abbots, and from the end of the medi- 
eval period to cardinals who were not also bishops. 
At the Vatican Council the members entitled to 
vote were cardinals, bishops (even if only titular 
bishops), mitred abbots, and generals of religions 
orders. Priests acting as proxies of bishops were 
not admitted. The presidency at the early oecu- 
menical councils followed no fixed rule. In ^ 
certain sense it belonged to the emperor, who 
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had convoked the bishops, and was responsible for 
peace and order. ‘ It was not,’ says Harnack {Dog- 
mengeschichte, ii p. 101 ), ‘ till the fourth general 
council that the papal legates gained a unique 
position, and learned Catholics have admitted that 
the presidency of the papal legates at Nicsea does 
not admit of positive proof.’ This is true even 
of Catholic theologians writing after the Vatican 
decrees. Thus Kiaus {Kircheng^chichte, p. 147) 
contents himself with maintaining ‘the proba- 
bility’ that the papal legates presided at Nicsea, 
and Hefele ( Conctl, i. p. 38, 2d ed.) admits that the 
question is ‘not without difficulty.’ The modem 
theory that a council is then, and then only, to be 
counted general when its acts have been ratified by 
the pope, is of still later origin. Even medieval 
theologians, such as Thomas of Walden, main- 
tained that the decisions of general councils did not 
acquire binding force till they had been accepted by 
the whole church. And although it was an estab- 
lished principle in the 6th and the following cen- 
turies that the definitions of councils, indisput- 
ably oecumenical, could not be called in ques- 
tion, it is certain that St Augustine had been 
of another mind. He asserts {De Bapt. contra 
Donat, ii. p. 3-4) that Scripture alone has final 
and irreformable authority, but that even ‘ plenary 
councils, assembled from the whole Christian 
world,’ may be ‘con*ected’ {ernendari) by the 
accession of knowledge and experience. Moreover, 
the fact that the decisions even of provincial 
councils are sometimes attributed, in the 4th 
century, to the ‘suggestion’ of the Holy Spirit, 
shows that caution is needed in interpreting the 
rhetorical language of early writers. 

The Greek Church recognises seven general 
councils — ^viz. : ( 1 ) The first of Nicaea, 325 A.D. ; 
(5s) the first of Constantinople, 381 ; (3) Ephesus, 
431 j (4) Chalcedon, 451 5 (5) second of Constan- 
tinople, 563; (6) third of Constantinople, 680; 
(7) second of Nicsea, 787. To these Roman 
Catholics add: (8) fourth of Constantinople, 869; 
(9) first Lateran, 1123; (10) second Lateran, 
1139; (11) third Lateran, 1179; (12) fourth 
Lateran, 1215; (13) first of Lyons, 1245; (14) 
second of Lyons, 1274; (15) Vienne, 1311; (16) 
Constance, 1414-18, of which Ultraniontanes 
accept only the decrees passed in sessions 42d to 
45th inclusive, and such decrees of earlier sessions 
as were approved by Martin V. ; (17) Basel, 1431 
and the following years, cecumenical according to 
Ultramontanes only till the end of the twenty- 
fifth session, and even then only in respect of such 
decrees as were approved by Eugenius IV. ; (18) 
Ferrara-Elorence, 1438-42, really a continuation of 
Basel; (19) fifth Lateran, 1512-17; (20) Trent, 
1545-63; (21) Vatican, December 8, 1869, to July 
18, 1870, and still unfinished. 

The best collections of councils are by Hardouin 
(12 vols. folio, Paris, 1715), and that of Mansi 
(31 vols. folio, Florence, 1769), which is by far 
more complete than Hardouin’s, but inferior to 
it in correctness of typography. An excellent 
^count of the councils, witn the text of the most 
important decrees, will be found in Bishop Hefele’s 
KonzUieif^escIUchte (7 vols. 1855-74; continued by 
HergenrSther and then Kndpfler, vols, viii-ix., 
1887-90; Eng. trans., vols i.-v., 1871-96). For the 
more important councils, see Njc^a, Bastsl, &c. 

Oouncil Bluffs, a city of Iowa, capital of 
Pottawattamie county, 141 miles WSW. of Des 
Moines, on a plain backed by high ‘bluffs.* The 
Missouri River, 3 miles to the west, is crossed b}'^ a 
grand railway bridge to Omaha, and six railways 
meet at the town, which is an important distributing 
centre^ and has manufactures of carriages, agricul- 
tural mapbines, rubber goods, baskets, &c., and an 
extensive trade in grain and cattle. Pop. 36, (KK). 


Council of War, In the 16th century, in 
England, a council of war was instituted, wliich 
was piactically a standing Court-njai tial ( q. v. ), In 
irioie luoderri times the phrase denotes a conference 
of military or naval officers or of statesmen, or of 
a combination of these, to considei a plan of cam- 
paign or to assist a commaiidei to make up his 
mind. It is convened by the commander, or by 
the secietary of state who is his civil supeiioi, who 
may cause opinions to be placed on lecoid. A 
commander of a fortiess will usually foitify him- 
self in this way before capitulating. There is no 
regulation in British military law in 1 elation to 
councils of war, hut a Committee of Imperial 
Defence under the prime-minister exists peima- 
nently, and confers with statesmen and experts 
from all parts of the empire. 

Counsel, See Advocate, Barrister, King's 
OR Queen’s Counsel. 

Counsellor in the United States nearly coi- 
responds to Barrister (q.v.), and Advocate (q v ); 
but there is no such well-marked distinction be- 
tween counsellor and solicitor as between barrister 
or advocate and solicitor. See Lawyer. 

Count (Lat. comes, in Fr. comte. Span, conde, 
Ital. conte), the name of a dignity in medieval 
and modern Europe, to which Earl (q.v.) is in 
one view supposed to be analogous, the Latin 
eq^uivalent of each being the same, and the wife 
01 an earl being a countess. On the various 
significations of the comes of classical times it is 
unnecessary to enter. Under Constantine the term 
became an honorary title ; and the comites became 
a sort of conncil of state both in the eastern and 
western empire, each having his separate office in 
the household. The counts under the first two 
races of Frankish kings were (like those of the 
lower empire) of various degrees. The count of the 
palace (corner no^^ra) was the highest digni- 
tary in the state after the maire of the palace ; and 
in the 11th century he had already acquired a rank 
apart from that of the other counts. He presided 
in the court of the sovereign in his absence, and 
possessed sovereign juiisdiction. The habit of 
instituting counts-palatine {comites palatii) was 
adopted by Spain and England. Tnose counte, 
again, who, at a later period, as rulers of provinces, 
had attained to something approaching to sovereign 
power, exercised also the right of appointing counts- 
palatine under them— e.g. the Counts of Chartres, 
of Champagne, of Blois, Toulouse,/ &c. ; and the 
ancient houses of Chartres and of Blois continued 
to claim in perpetuity the title of count-palatine as 
that of their eldest sons. Counts of this sovereign 
class owed their origin to the feebleness of the later 
Carlovingian kings, under whom they’ contrived 
gradually to cpnvert the provinces and towns which 
they had governed as royal officers into prin- 
cipalities hereditary in their families. It w^as then 
that the counts came to be known by the names of 
their counties. Down to the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury they wielded a most formidable power, some- 
what broken by the eventually successful struggle 
of the towns of Northern France to throw off their 
yoke. In later times there were numerous mere 
titular counts, and even before the first revolution 
many titles of count, believed to be pure assump- 
tions, were recognised by the courtesy of society. 

The German word Qraf, akin (like reeve, grieve, 
and sheriff) "to the Old English gerifa, ‘gover- 
nor,’ in time came to be identified with the 
comes or count, the Pfalzgraf being the German 
equivalent of the comes palaJtii. In Germany there 
have been in modern times two classes of counts, 
one belonging to the Dyimstien-Adel, or higher 
nobility those families whose head had a 
seat in the diet or estates of the realm ; the other 
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loiming the highest class of the lower nobility. Of 
the former class the larger number, as the price 
of their acquiescence in the abolition of the old 
German empire, received the title of prince. The 
merely titular counts belonging to the lower nobility 
were very numerous. 

Counterfeit* See Coining. 

€ounterfortS9 the buttresses or arches behind 
the revetments or retaining walls of the ditches of 
permanent fortifications. They help to support the 
earth above them and make it more dimcult to 
form a Breach (q.v.). 

Counter-guard is a low outwork designed to 
cover the revetment of a bastion or ravelin from 
the fire of the enemy’s breaching batteries. It is 
separated from them by a naiTow ditch, and lest 
the enemy should establish a battery on it when 
captured, the terre-plein, or flat space behind its 
parapet, is made very narrow. See Foetifica- 
TION. 

Counter-irritantSj agents applied to the 
skin so as to redden (rubefacients), to vesicate 
(vesicatories or Blisters, q.v.), or to produce pus- 
tules, purulent issues, or even sloughs of skin 
and of the subcutaneous textures. The milder 
counter-irritants are mustard (see Cataplasm), 
tmrpentine applied on warm cIodIis, and spirit or 
acetic acid in lotion. The stronger are blisters of 
eantharides (see Cantharis) or of ammonia; 
Croton-oil (q.v.) or Tartar Emetic (q.v.), in oint- 
ment ; setons ; caustic ; and, above all, the actual 
Cautery (q.v.) or hot iron at various temperatures. 
Noneoi the stronger counter-irritants should be used 
without careful consideration and medical advice 5 
^reat mischief is often done by their careless or 
improper use. Counter-irritants relieve internal 
pain, check inflammations, and tend to promote 
the absorption of morbid effusions. Their effect isi 
probably due mainly to reflex action, produced by 
the impression they cause upon the nerves of the 
skin to which they are applied. 

Amongst horses, counter-irritants are much used 
for strains and diseases of the joints, but should 
never be applied, as they too often are, in recent 
cases, or whilst the part is hot or inflamed. Can- 
tliaridine preparations, or ointment of biniodide of 
mercury, are the most convenient. For cows, use 
fomentations, followed by the smart infriction of 
mustard-paste; for dogs, soap-liniment, strength- 
ened, if required, by ammonia or turpentine. 

Oonntermme) a subterranean way to counter- 
act besiegers’ mines. See Mines ( Military ), Siege. 

Counterpointy in Music, has been defined as 


‘the art of combining melodies.’ The name arose 
from the early system of notation by points. When 
another part or melody was added, to one already 
represented by a row of points, tliis was called 
punctum contrapunctum. A single melody is 
usually taken as the ‘subject,’ and the part or 
parts added are called the ‘counterpoint.’ When 
this is done according to the numerous and strin- 
gent lules of the old authorities, it is called strict 
counterpoint ; but in modern music these rules are 
much relaxed. The devices of counterpoint are, 
however, still largely relied on ; Wagner, the 
greatest innovator 01 our time, being also one oi 
the greatest practical contrapuntists. The aim of 
Beethoven in his later works to make every part 
sing^ and not be a mere filling up of the harmony, 
may be referred to as illustrating the object of these 
devices ; and there is no doubt that as used by the 
classical writers, they are the source of some of the 
grandest effects in music. 

In simple counterpoint the parts are written above 
or below the subject without regard to their capa- 
bility of being transposed. It is divided into 
different species, according as the added parts con- 
tain one, two, or four notes against each note of 
the subject, or are written in syncopated notes, or 
have a combination of all or any of these, when it 
is called ‘ florid.’ The so-called ‘ rules ’ are in effect 
limitations of the degrees in which the parts may 
progress — e.g. the prohibition of consecutive octaves 
and fifths. The general principle of them is to 
secure complete independence of melodic motion in 
the parts, while at the same time the laws of har- 
mony are observed. When the parts reach the 
number of ei^ht or more in vocal music, they are 
sometimes divided into different choirs, which sing 
alternately together and in antiphony. A famous 
example of this class is Tallis’s motet ‘Spemin 
alium non habui,’ for forty voices, in eight choirs, 
each of five voices. In double counteipoint the 
subject and counterpoint are so written that each 
may form the bass to the other. When in this 
transposition the upper part is taken to the octave 
below, or vice versdy it is called double counter- 
point at the octave ; but it may also be at any 
other interval, the fourth, fifth, &c., or even at two 
different ones. In treble counterpoint each of three 
melodies can be put as the bass to the others ; and 
similarly in quadruple and quintuple counterpoint ; 
but counterpoint beyond double can only be at the 
octave, as the other intervals are impracticable. 
One or more free parts may be added to fill in the 
harmony. The following instance of quintuple 
counterpoint is taken from the finale of Mozart’s 
‘ Jupiter ’ Symphony : 
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Among the other devices of counterpoint may be 
mentioned those of contrary motion, augmentation, 
and diminution, the latter two referring to the 
time-values of the notes. See Imitation. 

137 


The history of the art of counterpoiut can be 
traced step by step from its beginnings in the rude 
efforts at part- writing, called organum, barbarous 
to modem ears, in medieval church music, of which 
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the eailiest known account we have is hy Hucbald, 
a Fleinibh monk, who died in 930. The earliest 
existing specimen of part-music is an English one 
—a rota or round, written by a monk of Reading in 
1226 to words beginning 'Sumer is icunien in,’ the 
MS. of which is in the British Museum. The Poly- 
phonic schools of composition in Flanders, England, 
Germany, and Italy, of the four succeeding cen- 
turies, reaching their culmination in Palestrina, 
were based pre-eminently on counterpoint. Bach 
is usually considered its greatest master. 

See Onseley’s treatise, based on Cherubini (2d ed. 
1880), and manuals by Front (1890-91) and Pearce (1899). 

Counterscarp* See Fortification. 
Countersign* See Sentinel. 

Counter-tenor* See Alto. 

Counting-out Rhymes* See Folklore. 

Country-dance, an English dance in which 
as many couples can take part as there is space to 
accommodate them; the gentlemen being ranged 
at the commencement on one side, and lAe ladies 
on the other. Tlxe dancers aie constantly changing 
places, leading one another back and forward, up 
and down, parting and uniting again. ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley’ is the best-known example. The 
dance and the name— -a dance of country -people- 
passed from England into France, where the name 
was altered into contre-danse, often erroneously 
assumed to be the original form. See Dancing. 

Count a territorial division whose name finds 
its oiigin in the ancient scir or shire, liteially * care,’ 
‘official charge,’ not connected (as is often said) 
with shear (O.E. seer an). The diocese was the 
bishop’s seir. The ancient English counties or 
shires owe their existence to varying causes. Some 
— e.g. Kent and Sussex — were originally kingdoms ; 
some were divisions of a kingdom (Norfolk and 
Suffolk) ; some, chiefly the midland counties, repre- 
sent convenient administrative districts created 
around the centres out of which a heptarchic king- 
dom (Mercia) grew. The western counties — e.g. 
Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Devon — are very ancient 
divisions of the kingdom of Wessex, in which the 
shire system was existent as early as the reign of 
Ini. All southern counties date back at least to 
the time of Edgar ; hut the northern counties were 
either formed or much modified after the Conquest 
— e.g. Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
morland were not foimed until the time of Rufus 
and Henry I., and Lancashire was created in the 
12th century. 

The shire was governed hy an ealdorman and 
ger^fa (or sheriff), and by the scir-gerndt (shire- 
moot), w’hich subsequently developed into the 
county court. The ealdorman was elected in 
Anglo-Saxon times hy the national Witan, with 
the consent of the king. There was no election of 
the ealdorman in the shire-moot, though he was 
probably formally accepted by that body. The 
office tended to become hereditary. One ealdorman 
usually ruled over several counties, and some 
ealdormanships — e.g. that of Mercia — included the 

g reater part of one of the ancient heptarchic 
ingdoms. The ealdorman sat in the shire-moot 
(which was also a folk-moot or assembly of free 
inhabitants) with the sheriff and the bishop, and 
received one- third of the profits of the jurisdiction. 
He also commanded the military forces of the 
shire. The sheriff, whose jurisdiction was confined 
to a single shire, though anciently he may have 
been elected, was the representative of the crown, 
and, within historic times, was nominated by the 
crown. He was the judicial president of the shire 
and the executor of the law, as well as the king’s 
steward and the administrator of the royal demesne. 
The office never became hereditaiy, and, under the 
name of t;tce cfymsy the sheriff was used by the 


crown after the Norman Conquest to oust, or to 
revent the cieation of, any extensive feudal juris- 
ictions of the Continental type. 

The sheriff held the shire-moot twice a year, and 
he gradually became the chief civil officer of the 
county, leaving to the ealdoiman military duties 
only. The ‘ suitors ’ or constituent memheis of the 
couit consisted of all lords of lands, all public 
officers, with the reeve and four men fiom each 
township. The shire -moot had jurisdiction in 
every suit; but it was not, strictly speaking, a 
court of appeal from the hundred-moot. A suitor 
could not apply to the shire-moot before he had 
thrice demanded his right in the hundied-moofc ; 
but the right he had there failed to obtain could 
be asseited in the shire- moot. Thus the shire-moot 
was not a court of first instance or a court of 
appeal, but a means of providing for lapses and 
omissions in the inferior court. The suitors of 
the court were the judges, and the function of the 
sheiiff was that of chairman or moderator. The 
court also witnessed private acts (e.g. wills and 
transfers of land ), and though its legislative power 
was shadowy, national laws appear sometimes to 
have been accepted in it. 

The principal divisions of the county are of gi*eat 
antiquity; indeed, they are probably older than 
the shire itself. Nominally, at least, they still 
exist. These are the hundred, the ward, the 
wapentake, the rape, the lathe. Yoikshire is 
divided into three ridings {trithings), Lincoln- 
shire into three parts. Northumbeiland, Durham, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland have wards. The 
wapentake is found in the ancient Anglian dis- 
tricts only (Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, Rutland, 
and Leicestershire), though some of these contain 
hundreds as well. Durham has one wapentake in 
addition to its wards. Sussex has six lapes, and 
Kent five lathes, but these are subdivided into 
hundreds, which seem to correspond to the ancient 
townships or tithings of other counties. In all 
other English counties the subdivision is into hun- 
dreds, which were, and in some cases still are, 
in turn divided into townships, oi, in the Wessex 
counties, into tithings. In the hundred or wapen- 
take a hundred-court or hundred-moot Avas held 
monthly. It had jurisdiction in every suit both 
civil and criminal, and gradually became the ad- 
ministrative unit of the county — e.g. the division 
for pui poses of taxation. Franchises or private 
jurisdictions were granted both in Anglo-Saxon 
and later times. Such franchises were separated 
out of the hundred, but not usually out of the 
county jurisdiction. The rapes and lathes of 
Sussex and Kent, and the ridings and parts of 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, possibly represent divi- 
sions intermediate between the hundred and the 
shire; indeed, the ridings of Yorkshire and the 
parts of Lincolnshire have developed into what are, 
for most admiiiistiative purposes, separate counties. 

The itinerant justices sent forth by Henry II. 
sat in the county court, and in this way the ancient 
popular administration of the law was linked to 
the new system. But from about this time onwards 
the county court declined in judicial importance, 
its sphere being gradually occupied hy the king’s 
judges sitting in the assizes on the one hand, and, 
later, by the justices of the peace on the other. The 
sheriff became more and more subordinated to the 
royal judges. Though the court assembled twice 
a year to meet the judges, it met also every three 
weeks, presumably to try the more numerous petty 
causes. And from the settlement of the office of 
justice of the peace by Edward III., the justices, 
either in quarter sessions, petty sessions, or as 
individual justices, became the real county rulers 
whether in small affairs or great. The custos 
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rotulorum (one of the justices desiguatecl in the 
commission of the peace tor each county as ‘ keeper 
of the rolls of the peace ’ ) dates from the beginning 
of the 16th century. The military office of lord- 
lieutenant originated in the middle of the 16th 
century, and was at fiist a temporary office often 
held by one peison for several counties. But from 
about 1689 onwards these two offices, tliough 
always by separate appointment, were held by the 
same dignitary. The administrative powers of the 
justices, especially in general or quarter sessions, 
grew with especial rapidity in Tudor times, and 
by the time of the Revolution county government 
was almost completely in their hands. The county 
court (become practically the sheriffs couit) sur- 
vived only as a court for the recovery of small 
debts. Proceedings in outlawry also took place, 
when at all, in that court. Otherwise its sole 
function was the election of the county members 
of parliament (the knights of the shire) and the 
election of coroners.^ And it was no longer a folk- 
moot which theoretically at least could be attended 
by all freemen since, in 1293, the qualification for 
jurors had been made the ownership of a foity- 
shilling freehold. 

The administrative functions of quarter sessions 
were fulfilled by the justices sitting as a court, 
and their administiative acts in most cases were, 
in form, j udicial decisions. The sessions had to be 
held at least four times a year. In some counties 
they were held at a single county centre ; in others 
the session was held at a different centre in 
turn — e.g. in Wiltshire at Marlborough, Salisbury, 
Devizes, and Trowbridge; and in some cases — e.g. 
Lancashire — the same sessions would be adjourned 
to several county centres, so that a sitting of each 
session took place at each centre. The oustos 
rotulot'mnb was assumed to preside, but in practice 
a chairman who was not the custos was usually 
elected, though it was not until late in the 18th 
century that the practice of appointing a permanent 
chairman became settled. This practice has de- 
veloped in some cases in the appointment of a paid 
chairman for the criminal business of the court. 

The fact that the administrative functions of the 
county 'were performed under the guise of decisions 
of a court of law is explained when we remember 
that at any rate from the 16th to the I8th century, 
when this administrative system was built up, the 
county was considered by the central government 
not as an organ of local self-government, but as a 
unit of obligation, an entity responsible for the 
performance of obligations imposed upon it. It 
was the duty of quarter sessions to see that the 
county, and all the minor units into which the 
county was divided, fulfilled these obligations. 
The county as a whole had, either in the form of 
the sheriffs ^0556 comitatus or the militia, to furnish 
an armed force. It was the duty of the county to 
furnish the king’s taxation. County bridges had 
to be maintained. The county was to furnish the 
king’s jail, and the lodgings of his judges on 
circuit. For any failure in these duties the county 
as a whole could be indicted and fined in the court 
of assize, and the fine could be levied against the 
goods of any inhabitant of the county. But the 
county as a whole could only perform such obli- 
gations if the units into which it was divided 
performed theirs; and the justices in quarter 
sessions were responsible for seeing that all officere 
and citizens within their jurisdiction fulfilled their 
(often obligatory) parochial or manorial offices, or 
did their duty as private citizens. Thus the grand 
jury, the hundred jury, the high constables, and 
other officers made their presentments at quarter 
sessions, not only of ordinary breaches of the law, 
but of the wrongful acts and neglects of parishes, 
officers, or private individuals, such as negligence 


to^ maintain pounds, stocks, highways, or parish 
bridges, the neglects of hundreds to keep the peace 
within their limits, and even the omissions of the 
county itself. Moreover, cases are not wanting in 
whicli individual justices made pie.sentmeiits (e.g, 
of the bad state of roads ) on their own knowledge 
and responsibility. Thus if a parish neglected to 
maintain a highway, or the high consta])le of a 
hundred neglected to pay over punctually the proper 
quotum of an assessment, the presentment niiglit 
he taken up by the grand jury; that is, the 
individual or locality was indicted, and might 
either submit or ‘ti averse’ the indictment. In the 
latter case the indictment was tried, and if found 
guilty the accused, whether a private peison, an 
officer, a hundred, a parish, or manor, might he fined. 
If the indictment was not travel sed the same result 
ensued without trial. The administrative w^ork of 
securing the repair of highways was thus pei formed 
by the judicial process of fining the parish a sufficient 
sum to pay for the repair of the road, or moie 
commonly by fining the parish and respiting the 
fine for three months. During the period of respite 
the parish could secure the lepair of the highway 
either by the direct enfoi cement of labour upon the 
inhabitants or by raising the money by a more or 
less formal rate. 

Presentments of these and many other kinds 
were made by the grand juiy as representatives 
of the respectable inhabitants of the county, by the 
now obsolete bundled jury, by the high constables 
of hundreds or the petty constables of the township 
or palish, or, a]^arently, in some cases by juries 
of constables. But the activity of such juiies of 

P resentment tended to diminish as time went on. 

‘he bundled jury was almost obsolete by the be- 
ginning of the 18’th century, and the presentments 
on which the quaiter sessions founded its adminis- 
trative activity were made by individuals ; either 
by the justices themselves, or by the high constables 
of hundreds or the constables of parishes or tithings. 

The 18th century witnessed the slow transition 
of the court of quarter sessions into a regular 
administrative body having a paid staff and acting 
through committees, and the separation of adminis- 
trative from judicial functions. The change was 
marked by the separation of administrative from 
the judicial work in the records of the sessions, 
which generally, though not invariably, took place 
during the late 18th centuiy. This separation in 
the records resulted from the fact that the adminis- 
trative business began to be considered by the 
justices either before or after the sitting of the 
court. The sessions were thus consciously recog- 
nising their administrative functions. The clerlt 
of the peace, originally almost the only paid county 
official, was supplemented by a paid comity trea- 
surer and by a county surveyor. We may mention 
that Telfoid was appointed county surveyor by the 
Shropshire justices in 1787. The niinoi officials, 
such as the crier of the court or the marshal 
(appointed in imitation of the marshal of the 
judge of assize), were sometimes employed on 
police work. Some counties appointed common 
informers to present to the courts not only defects 
of weights and measures, but all the matters 
hitherto cognisable by the court leet, the high 
constable, the hundred jury, and the grand inquest 
of the county. But in the main the justices relied 
during this period not on any salaried executive 
staff of their own, but on the employment of con- 
tractors, who undertook for fixed payments the 
maintenance and conduct of the jails, the removal 
of vagrants, the conveyance of prisoners or of 
militia baggage, the repair of bridges, and the 
performance of such other administrative functions 
as from time to time became county duties. Thus 
at the beginning of the 19fch century the justices in 
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quarter sessions had developed into an administra- 
tive body, in some cases with a definite committee 
organisation and a staff; and, as that century 
proceeded, their duties became greater and more 
varied, their conduct of them more efficient. And 
each new county function as it arose was imposed 
upon the justices. 

It was the necessary outcome of such a history 
that county government was during the greater 
part of the 19th century conducted by an unpaid, 
non-elected body of pstices. By 1888, when most | 
of their administrative functions were transferred 
to the newly created county councils, quarter ses- 
sions controlled the making, assessing, and levying 
of the county rate and the expenditure thereof, and 
the provision of shiie and county halls, assize courts, 
judges’ lodgings, police-stations, and other buildings 
necessary for the administration of justice and 
police. The control of the jail and prisons re- 
mained in their hands up to 1870, when they were 
transfer! ed to the central government. But quarter 
.sessions still controlled the licensing of houses for 
music and dancing. Licensing of nouses for the 
sale of beer, spirits, &c. was performed by the 
justices, not in quarter sessions, but in special 
brewster sessions. The provision and administration 
of lunatic asylums and reformatory and industrial 
schools was another function of quarter sessions. 
They provided and maintained the county bridges, 
and appointed and paid inspectors of weights and 
measures and public analysts. As a rule they 
paid the coroners, and they controlled the division 
of county constituencies into polling districts. 
Further, they were entrusted with the administra- 
tion of tlie Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, the 
acts relating to destructive insects, fish and river 
conservancy, weights and measures, gas-meters, and 
the like. They were, further, entrusted with any 
matters arising out of the Riot Act, 1886, and with 
the registration of the mles of scientific societies 
under various acts of parliament. And from 1878 
onwards the control of main roads (chiefly those 
i-oads which before that date were turnpike-roads 
managed by trustees and supported by tolls) was 
vested in the quarter sessions. 

This regime of county government through the 
justices was brought to an end by the Local 
Government Act, 1888, which may be said to have 
ut county local government upon a democratic 
asis. By this act the whole of the above-mentioned 
owers and duties were transferred to an elective 
ody, the county council. Broadly speaking, the 
areas governed by the county councils, called ad- 
ministiative counties, are much the same as the 
ancient counties governed by the justices, except 
that the county council has no jurisdiction in the 
‘county boroughs’ created by the act of 1888. 
Moreover, there are sixty -three administrative 
counties as compared with the fifty-two ancient 
counties. The county of London was a new 
creation, carved out of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Essex, but almost identical with the areas 
formerly administered by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Each of the three ridings of Yorkshire 
and the three parts of Lincolnshire is a separate 
administrative county. The Isle of Wight has its 
own county council, and there are two administra- 
tive counties in Suffolk and Sussex. Moreover, 
the Soke of Peterborough and the Isle of Ely are 
each separate administrative counties. Most of 
these administrative counties, however, represent 
the divisions previously observed by quarter sessions. 
Separate sessions were, for instance, held for East 
and West Sussex, and for the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

County councillors are elected upon a fran- 
chise which indades aU inhabitant householdei-s, 
whether men or women, and all occupiers. Any 


county elector is qualified to be elected for a 
county council, and this qualification includes peers, 
clergymen and ministers of leligion, and, by 7 
Edward VII. c. 33 ( 1907 ), women. The number of 
councillors to be elected for each county was settled 
by the Local Government Board under poweis 
contained in the act of 1888 ; and changes in that 
number or in the apportionment of councillors to 
electoral districts may be made by the Board ( now 
the Ministry of Health) on the representation 
of any council. The membershij) of the councils 
varies considerably, Rutland having the smallest 
council, and Lancashire the largest. One-fourth 
of the members of the council are, however, 
aldermen. The councillors are elected for three 
yeai‘s, and at the first meeting of the council the 
aldermen are elected. The aldermen hold office 
for six years, one-half of their number retiring 
every three years ; so that half the aldeimen aie 
elected by the newly chosen council triennially. 

Besides the functions already mentioned as 
having been transferred to the county councils 
from quarter sessions, the councils are empowered 
under the Rivers Pollution Act, 1876, to prevent 
the pollution of rivers. The councils may, without 
consulting the ratepayers, oppose bills affecting 
their district or its inhabitants in parliament ; but, 
with the exception of the London County Council, 
they may not promote bills. They have little 
diiect concern with the administiation of the 
sanitary laws, but they may, and usually do, ap- 
point a medical officer of health, who must report 
periodically both to his council and to the Miiiis- 
of Health ; and they may, on the petition of 
district councils, parish councils, or latepayers, 

I constitute a hospital district and provide an 
isolation hospital for that district. As education 
authority, the county council conducts the medical 
insmection of school children. 

The county councils share in the administration 
of the county police force. This force was formerly 
controlled by the justices in quarter sessions. Its 
local control is now vested in a standing joint- 
committee composed half of justices and half of 
county councillors. The council has also power to 
adjust boundaries of parishes and urban districts 
within its areas, subject to modification or dis- 
allowance by the Ministry of Health, on peti- 
tion of one-sixth of the electors in the district 
affected; and under the Local Government Act, 
1894r, the county council has, in certain cases, 
power to create and dissolve parish councils, to 

f roup, alter, unite, or divide civil paiishes, and to 
X the number of parish councillors. 

Since the creation of the county councils very 
important functions have been added to the original 
sphere of the councils. The most important of 
these is the fact that under the act of 1902 
(London, 1903) the county council is now the most 
impoitant local education authority. Since 1889 
it had been the technical education authority ; but 
from 1902 onwards it was entrusted not only with 
the administration of elementary education, but 
with the power to create and assist out of the 
public funds secondary schools and, if it pleased, 
institutions of university rank. The county council 
has also important powders under the various acts 
relating to allotments and small holdings, 

WeM counties, as units of local government, 
have the same constitution and powers (except for 
some slight differences as to education) as the Eng- 
lish counties; but, like the Scottish and Irish 
counties, they are the outcome of creation rather 
than growth. First there are the ancient pala- 
tine counties, Pembrokeshire and Glamorgan^jire, 
created as a result of the Norman conquests in 
South Wales. The counties of Anglesey, Car- 
narvonshire, Merioneth, Cardiganshire, and Car- 
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niarthenshire were the outcome of Edward I.’s j 
conque&ts. Finally, on the incorooration of Wales j 
with England under Henry Vlu. the remaining 
Welsh counties were created. Some of the Welsh 
counties represent agglomerations of older divisions 
known as cantreds (or cantrevs) and commotes. 
From this point of view they resemble rather the 
Mercian than the Wessex counties, 

Scottish Counties. — The origin of the Scottish 
counties is obscure. The tendency in feudal times 
to imitate English forms of administration is seen 
in the appointment of sheriffs by Malcolm and 
Margaret. Districts were appropriated to these 
sheriffs, and by such a process the modern Scottish 
counties came into existence. In the Lowlands, 
the three ancient provinces of Lothian, Galloway, 
and Strathclyde seem to have been taken as the 
areas for subdivision. Most of the new sheriff- 
doms seem to have been formed around old towns 
from which the counties took their names. Some 
Scottish counties are probably coincident in area 
witii older districts — e.g. the county of Peebles is 
the ancient district known as Tweeddale. Strath- 
clyde was divided into the counties of Ayr, Lanark 
(Clydesdale in the narrower sense), Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton. Kirkcudbright is still similarly known 
as the S te war try of Kirkcudbright. A sheriff of Ayr 
was appointed in 1221, but Renfrew does not appear 
as an independent sheriffdom until 1414. In the 
Highlands sheiiffs were introduced very gi-adually, 
the process of creating sheriffdoms, and therefore 
counties, not being completed until the 16th cen- 
tury. The powers of the sheriff were, as a rule, 
conferred upon local chieftains. Though the ofl&ce 
of sheriff originated in much the same manner as 
the English shrievalty, it developed in an entirely 
different manner. The object of its introduction 
was to secure that there should be in each district 
a person charged with the representation and main- 
tenance of the king’s authority in that district. 
But the process of constitutional development in 
early times in Scotland tended to increase the 
power, not of the king, but of the feudal lords. 
Hence the sheriffdoms fell into the hands of local 
magnates, and were used as a means of strengthen- 
ing local 1 ather than national jurisdictions, and the 
oiSce became hereditary in certain noble families 
( see Heritable J ueisdictions ). In 1 748 the last 
of these heriditary jurisdictions was abolished, as 
an incident in the settlement after the Jacobite 
rising of 1745. Henceforth the sheriffs were legal 
officers appointed by the Crown. These officers are 
now of two classes — sheriffs principal or depute, 
and sheriffs-substitute. The first class act mainly 
as appeal judges, and are not debarred from private 
practice. The sheriff-substitute must not engage 
in private practice, and must reside within the area 
of his jurisdiction. His functions very much re- 
semble those of an English county court judge. 
The boundaries of the Highland counties were in 
some cases not settled until the early 19th century. 
The system of ^pointing justices of the peace was 
introduced by James VL Prior to 1889, however, 
the county administration in Scotland was, mainly, 
not in the hands of the justices as such, but was 
entrusted to the commissioners of supply. These 
commissioner's consisted of those who owned landed 
property to the annual value of £100 a year. A 
landowner might choose to be represented by his 
agent, and if his income from land exceeded £800 
a year his eldest son was also entitled to be a 
commissioner of supply. Thus the body which 
carried on the Scottislr county administi'ation was 
neither elected nor appointed, but was a primary 
and not a representative body, consisting of those 
who possessed a prescribed property qualification. 
There are now thirty -three Scottish counties, and 
a system of government by county councils, essen- 


tially similar to that of England, was extended to 
Scotland in 1889; though education in Scotland 
is controlled by separate education authorities. 
Women became eligible for seats in Scottish county 
councils in 1907 ( 7 Edward VII. c. 48 ). 

Irish Counties. — The existing Irish counties were 
created either as a result of the conquest of Ireland 
in the time of Henry II., or of the reconquest under 
Henry VIII. and his successors. The division at 
both periods took place gradually, and, as in Scot- 
land, took the form of the appointment of sheriffs 
and the consequent creation of sheriffdoms. A 
sheriff of Dublin is mentioned in 1201. The county 
of Dublin is first mentioned in 1207, Cork in the 
same year, Kildare in 1249, and Wexford and 
Waterford in 1251. The division resulting from 
Henry II. ’s conquest seems to have included the 
areas of Leinster and Munster only. The process 
of division was long drawn out, King’s County and 
Queen’s County being formed as late as the reign 
of Philip and Mary ; and it was not finally com- 
pleted until 1607, when, after the rebellion of that 
year, Armagh, Tyrone, Donegal, and other Ulster 
counties were constituted. There aie thirty-two 
Iiish counties. From 1836 to 1898 the principal 
county authority was a grand jury of twenty- three 
persons. In 1898, by the Irish Local Government 
Act of that year, county councils, elected trienni- 
ally, took over the administrative functions of the 
Irish gland jury, together with some of the func- 
tions of the presentment sessions and the hoards of 
guardians. 

The County Courts. — The modem county courts 
were created by the County Couits Act, 1846, which 
divided England and Wales into circuits, to each 
of which a local court was assigned. Originally 
limited in their jurisdiction by the amount of the 
sum recoverable and by the character of the action 
brought, their sphere has been very greatly ex- 
tended ; and, in the words of Sir William Anson, 
they ‘are now not so much a relief to the poor 
suitor as to the judges of the high court.’ They 
replaced and supplemented old-fashioned local 
‘courts of request^ created for various groups of 
hundreds by local act, or existing in towns by 
i virtue of charters or local act. Some courts of the 
I latter class, of course (e.g. the Lord Mayor’s 
! Court in London, the Court of Passage at Liver- 
pool), still exist. 

The county courts are now regulated by the 
County Courts Consolidation Act, 1888. They have 
civil jurisdiction only. In cases where more than 
£5 is claimed, and in all other actions, by leave 
of the judge, a jury may be demanded, the number 
of such jury being five. Appeal lies to the high 
court where more than £20 is claimed, and in all 
other cases by leave of the judge. The registrar 
of the court may hear all undefended and ad- 
mitted cases by leave of the judge. The judge 
may commit to prison, but only where the debtor 
has suffered judgment and the judge is satisfied 
that he has means to pay the debt or the instal- 
ment ordered and has not done so. The period of 
commitment is forty-two days. Commitments are 
very numeious. 

County Boroughs. — These are boroughs rather 
than counties. By the Local Government Act, 
1888, towms with a population of more than 50,000 
were taken out of the county jurisdiction, and 
their councils were given most of the administra- 
tive powers of a county. Other towns have sub- 
sequently been added to the list. The county 
boroughs of England now number about a hundred, 
and include all the larger English towns. The 
county boroughs also comprise those towns which 
were counties of themselves prior to the act of 1888- 
These are properly called counties of towns or of 
! cities, and are chiefly ancient towns, which were of 
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such importance in the early middle ages that sepa- 
rate sheriffs were appointed for them. Instances, 
besides the city of London, are Nottingham, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Kingston - upon - Hull, &c. 
Thus Nottingham is not only a county borough 
but an ‘ ancient ® county. 

AutlKynties . — Stubbs, Constitutional History of Eng^ 
land; Pollock and Maitland, History of the English 
Law ; Webb, The Tarvsh and the County ; Redhch and 
H.iib% English Local government; Atkinson, The Local 
Government of Scotland ; Anson, The Law and Custom 
of the Constitution; Ashley, Local and Central Qoveim^ 
ment; Lowell, The Government of England. 

€oiipar-AngUS 9 a town of Perthshire (till 1891 
partly in Forfaishiie), near the left bank of the Isla, 
a tiioutary of the Tay, 13 miles NNE. of Perth, 
and 15 NW. of Dundee. Within remains of a 
Roman camp is a fragment of a Cistercian abbey, 
founded by Malcolm IV. in 1164. Linen is manu- 
factured. Pop. 2000. 

€oiip See Napoleon III, 

CoiipePin, Franqois (1668-1733), clavecin- 
ist and composer, the most notable of the many 
musicians of his family, was born in Paris, and, like 
many of his relatives, was organist of St Gervais 
there. His suites for the clavecin influenced Bach. 
See Bou\ et, Une Dynastic de Musiciens ( 1919). 

Couperus, Louis (1863-1923), born at The 
Hague, lived in Java as a boy. In 1882-84 he 
published volumes of verse, and fiom 1889 novels 
notable for their vividness, fieshness, sensitiveness, 
and brilliancy. They include Ecstasy and a tetra- 
logy, S7naU Souls, The Later Life, The Tioihght 
of the Souls, Dr Adriaan. Eastioard 1924) 

consists of letters from the East written in 1921-23. 

Couple is a pair of equal forces acting on the 
sanie body in opposite and parallel directions. The 
effect is to rotate the body about a certain axis, 
peipendicular to the plane of the couple. 

Couplet* Any two lines which rhyme together 
may be called a couplet ; but the term is more fre- 
quently used to denote two lines which contain the 
complete expression of an idea, and are theiefore 
to a certain extent independent of what goes before 
or what follows. The poetic wits of the age of 
Queen Anne excelled in this kind of aphoristic 
versification. Pope, as has been said, reasons in 
couplets. However effectively epigrammatic short 
aphoiisms may be expressed "in rhymed couplets, 
a long poem in this rhythm becomes wearisome to 
the ear. Not all the alert genius of Pope nor the 
sonorous strength of Dryden could avert from their 
favourite rhytlnn the damning sin of monotony. 

Coupon, a term signifying any billet, cheque, 
or other slip of paper cut off from its counterpart, 
applied chiefly to a dividend or interest warrant, 
which is presented for payment by holders of de- 
bentures. Coupons in Great Britain require to be 
stamped. The term is also applied to one of a 
series of tickets which are vouchers that certain 
payments will be made or services be performed, 
at various times or places, in consul eraiion of 
money paid. 

Courbet, Gustave, painter, was born at 
Ornans, Franche-Coint4, on the 10th of June 1819. 
In 1839 he was sent by his father, a well-to-do 
farmer, to study law in Paris, but all the bent of 
his singularly strong and self-asseitive nature was 
turned towards art. In 1841 he took to landscape 
work, painting in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
In 1844 he began to exhibit at the Salon ; and his 
works created a great sensation when shown in the 
Salon of 1850. Marred by frequent coarseness, and 
by defects of drawing, Courbet’s works possess fine 
and powerful colour, and are valuable for their 
firm basis in actual fact, for their truth to an 


individual and personal impression of nature. His 
realism meant the negation of all idealism in 
nature without the addition of sentiment or the 
infusion of beauty. Revolutionary in his own 
time, his work seems sober and classic beside that 
of the post-impressionists. His hunting scenes and 
animal subjects, his landscapes and sea-pieces, are 
almost equally vigorous and spirited. In 1871 he 
joined the Commune, was elected to the Chamber, 
and, as responsible for the destruction of the Ven- 
ddme Column, was sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment, and to be fined for its restoiution. 
On his release in 1873 he retired to Vevey in 
Switzerland, where he died, 31st December 1877. 
See Muther’s Modern Painting (1907-8), Lives by 
Ideville (1879) and Estignard (1897), L. Benedite’s 
Ooii7'bet (trans. 1913). 

Conrbevoie, a north-west suburb of Paris, on 
the left bank of the Seine ; pop. 46,000. 

Courier, Paul Louis, one of the most power- 
ful and brilliant of French writeis, was horn in 
Paris on January 4, 1772. His boyhood ^vas spent 
in Touraine, and he afterwards studied at the 
College de France and the School of Artilleiy at 
Chdlons. He then served for some eighteen years 
in the army, but his interest lay wholly in study, 
and especially in the study of the Greek language. 
His military experiences ended in 1809 on the field 
of Wagram, from which he was carried insensible 
to Vienna. Thenceforth he devoted himself to 
letters. He lived for some time at Florence, where 
he became embroiled with the librarian of the 
Laurentian Library, in regard to a manuscript of 
Longus. The quarrel led to the publication of 
the Lettre d M. Henouard, in which Courier’s 
incomparable ironic faculty was for the first time 
revealed. He removed to Paris in 1812, and in 
1814 settled on his estate in Touraine. In 1816 
he issued the first of his famous pamphlets, the 
Petition awe Deux Chamhres, a scathing exposure 
of the wrongs inflicted on the peasantry by the 
government of the Restoration. The Petition was 
read by high and low, and its author was thence- 
foith^ recognised as a political power in France. 
Courier continued the attack in a seiies of admir- 
ably witty letters in the Censeur, and m 1821 there 
^peared the inimitable Simple Discours de Paul 
Louis, Vigneron de la Chavonni^e, In this pam- 

hlet the scheme to purchase the estate of Cham- 

ord for the Due de Bordeaux by a ‘national 
offering,’ wining from the peasantry, was merci- 
lessly derided and laid bare. The Simple Discours 
is Courier’s masterpiece. It was made the subject 
of a government prosecution, and its author under- 
went two months’ imprisonment in Sainte Pelagie, 
where he formed the acquaintance of Bdranger. 
On his_ release he was again tried, but esc^ied with 
a reprimand, for his Petition pour les Villageois 
qu^on emp^che de danser. His subsequent writings 
were published anonymously at Brussels. They 
comprised R^onses aux Leftres Anonymes, the 
Gazette du Village, the Livret de Paul Louis, the 
Piece DLphmatique—n.TL imaginary letter from 
Louis XVIII. to the king of Spain— and the Pam- 
phlet des Pamphlets, a vindication of pamphleteer- 
mg, which appeared in 1824, and which Armand 
Cairel called ‘the swan -song of Courier.’ On 
Sunday, lOfch May 1825, Courier was found shot 
dead by an assassin near his house at Varetz. 

With the exception of Pascal, Courier is the 
greatest master of irony in the ranks of French 
authors. A deadly controversialist, he was at the 
same time an exquisite artist, whose style is char- 
acterised by austere simplicity of diction. See the 
notice of Courier in the edition of his works edited 
by Armand Cairel (4 vols. Paris, 1829-30), also 
It. Gaschet’s edition (2 vols. 1925), and an essay 
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piefixed by Sarcey to his edition (1876-77), besides 
the several papers by Sainte-Beuve. 

Couriers are persons hired to accompany 
travellers abroad, wose special duty is to make 
all arrangements for the joumey, and relieve theii 
employers as far as possible of all anxiety about 
passports, exchange of money, hotel negotiations, 
and the like. The speaking of several languages is 
one of many important qualifications in a good 
courier. — King’s oi Queen^s Messengers are some- 
times called Fox*eign Office couriers. 

€oiirlan9 an American wading-bird of the 
genus Aramus, usually placed among the RaOs 
(^.v.). The North American courlan or crying- 
bird {A. aiganteiis) is 27^ inches long, with long 
bill and short wings, is a rapid runner, and has a 
cackling note. It inhabits Florida and the West 
Indies. The nest is usually attached to reeds. 
The flesh of the young is good eating. The South 
American courlan {A. scolopaceus) is larger. 

€ourland9 or Kurland, till 1917 a Russian 
government, and one of the Baltic piovinces, 
now two provinces of the republic of Lett- 
land : Courland or Kursenie ( 5500 sq. m. ; pop. 
304,000) to the west, and Semgallen or Zemgale 
(5000 sq. m. ; pop. 207,000) to the east. The 
whole was formerly an independent duchy— pro- 
perly, indeed, consisting of two duchies, Courland 
and Semgallen — and belonged, along with Livonia, 
to the Teutonic Knights. The difficulty of lesist- 
ing the Russians led to the acknowledgment in 
1561 of the feudal sovereignty of Poland. Tlie 
country was long distracted by the contentions of 
two parties, one Russian and the other Polish ; I 
and after being for some time very completely 
under Russian influence, it was united to Russia 
in 1795. Biron (q.v.) was made Duke of Courland 
in 1737. The people are mostly Protestants. It is 
generally a level country, with ranges of low hills, 
and contains many lakes, bogs, forests, and sand- 
dunes, but some parts have a veiy fertile soil. 
Cattle-breeding is on the increase ; game abounds ; 
and bears, boars, elks, and wolves are met with 
occasionally. The proprietors of land, under Russian 
rule, weie mostly German ; the Russians did not 
amount to 2 per cent, of the population. The peas- 
antry, who constitute the bulk of the population, of 
Lettish extraction, are chiefly engaged in husbandry. 

Courmayeur, or Cormaggiore, a tourist re- 
sort of the N W. comer of Italy, under Mont Blanc, 
has mineral springs. 

Courses. See Sails. 

Coursing is defined by Dr Johnson as ‘ the 
sport of hunting hares, foxes, and sometimes deer 
with greyliounds. ’ From the sportsman’s point of 
view foxes and deer must be eliminated from the 
definition, for coursing is now understood to be the 
pursuit of hares by a brace of greyhounds. The 
saying that ‘ a gentleman was known by his hawk, 
his horse, and his greyhound’ is a very ancient 
one ; and King John is recorded to have accepted 
gieyhouuds in lieu of a money fine; but in those 
times it was generally deer that were coursed. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the sport attained a fashion and 
celebrity previously unknown, and has since that 
time been followed up with undiminished zeal. 

Late in the 16bh century we have a record of 
some laws of the leash, apparently based on a code 
used by the Greek historian Arrian, and framed by 
the then Duke of Norfolk on principles which have 
been largely adhered to since. To Lord Orford, 
the lord-lieutenant of Norfolk, the sport of coursing 
is much indebted. Indeed, by some he is called 
* the father of modern coursing ; * and he it was 
who founded’ the first society, as it was then called, 
in 1776 at Swaffliam in Norfolk. Other clubs were 
soon organised, Lord Craven founding one at 


Ashdown Park in 1780, and this was followed by 
the Mai ton Club in Yorkshire and the Brad well 
and Tilliugham Club in Essex, ^ besides many 
otliers staiting soon after the opening of the 19th 
centuiy, including the Altcar Club and the New- 
market Club. 

After the passing of the Game Laws in 1831 
coursing became much more general, and the sport 
was taken up by the public, meetings prior to that 
time being principally supported by members of 
clubs, of which tlieie were a large number spread 
over the kingdom. From that date up to 1876 the 
growth of couisiiig was very great, and all the 
chief meetings throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were attended not only by those who owned 
greyhounds, but also by many who simply went 
for the love of the spoit. It was feared by many 
that the Ground Game Act of 1880 would greatly 
inteifere with public coursing, and this fear 
naturally caused coursers to follow the example of 
Mr Case, of Plump ton, who originated the enclosed 
system, the first ground being made over his farm 
in Sussex. Up to this time old-fashioned coursers 
had looked rather askance at the new method of 
carrying on the sport ; but the Ground Game Act 
caused more enclosures to be formed, and then tlie 
fact of their being so easy of access added greatly 
to their popularity. 

At a coursing- meeting two Gieyhounds (q.v.) 
are slipped together, and the judge who has been 
appointed by the committee or by the votes of the 
nominators decides wliich is the winner of the tiial 
upon the one uniform principle that the greyhound 
which does most towards the killing — though he 
may not actujilly kill — is to be declared the winner. 
The judge has a recognised code of points to go by, 
these points being fspeed^ foi which one, two, or 
three points may be allowed ; the go-bye, two, or 
three points; the that is, bringing the hare 

round at not less than a right angle — one point : 
the wrench — ^bringing the haie round at less than 
a right angle — half a point ; the hill, one or two 
points or nothing ; and the trip — where the hare is 
thrown off his legs — one point. 

Coursing in enclosures, however, never attained 
a lasting popularit»y, although much money was 
freely put down in other districts, notably at 
Gosforth Park, near Newcastle ; Four Oaks Park, 
near Birmingham ; and Haydock Park, between 
Liverpool and Manchester; whilst the Kempton 
Park lacecourse was, at an early period of the 
innovation, utilised. One after the other, includ- 
ing Plumpton, was abandoned, mainly on account 
of the receipts not meeting the expenditure, not 
omitting a very serious discovery that the apology 
—for it was little better — for the true pristine 
character and traditions of the pastime was under- 
mining the quality and essential attributes of the 
greyhound, as far as breeding is concerned. In 
a sentence, the fast greyhound was the animal 
for enclosures, and so people devoted their atten- 
tion almost entirely to speed, to the neglect of 
other and equally necessary properties of the 
breed, especially staying powers. The disappear- 
ance of enclosed coursing absolutely preserved the 
real greyhound; and, although an attempt was 
made to revive Plumpton, three or four seasons 
saw the last of the enclosures, in the shape of 
dog-racing. 

Strange to say, no departure from the real thing 
was ever introduced into Scotland ; but in Ireland 
there is another tale to tell in connection with 
agrarian economies. The number of open meetings 
in Ireland left are probably no more than about a 
dozen ; but, on the other hand, enclosures of the 
primitive kind maj be counted by scores ; indeed, 
the National Coursing Club ( founded in 1868 ), which 
controls the sport, as does the Jockey Club racing. 
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some years ago was compelled to institute regula- 
tions to meet what was fast becoming a travesty 
on the time-honoured pastime by the appointment 
of an Irish committee, with full powers to act 
when occasion required. 

The Ground Game Act of 1880, as before men- 
tioned, bid fair to undermine, if not ruin, coursing. 
Fortunately many landed proprietors, following 
the sport, and breeding their own gieyhounds on 
orthodox lines and on a large scale, arranged with 
their tenantry to preserve the hares, often at con- 
siderable self-denial, whilst, in not a few instances, 
the tenants themselves guarantee the game, and 
practically run some of the most important meet- 
ings in England. Thus the historical Wateiloo 
Cuj), with its interesting international associations, 
beginning as far back as 1836, and the Altcar Club 
(founded in 1825), provided no fewer than fifteen 
days’ coursing every season, thanks to the gener- 
osity and love of the greyhound displayed by 
successive Earls of Sefton, and on ground that 
is without a compeer in the kingdom. The Border 
Union, dating from the middle of the 19th century, 
is second in impoitance to the Waterloo Cup, and 
for many yeais was managed by the tenants of the 
Netherby estate, on the Cumberland side of the 
border. Owing to a shortage of hares, due probably 
to the huge establishment erected by the War Office 
at Gretna, the Border Union Committee were 
obliged to give up the district, and the Eail of 
Lonsdale granted them permission to course over 
his Lowbher estate in 1919, and the sport there 
is quite up to the Netherby standard. Two meet- 
ings, under the title of South Lancashire, have been 
conducted by a committee of leading sportsmen on 
the famous Scarisbrick estate, near to Southport, 
during a long period of years. Newmarket, with 
its Champion Puppy Stakes, has of late years lost 
its old importance through changes in the manage- 
ment, and in the season of 19l£-15 was allowed to 
lapse. Time was, however, when the Newmarket 
type of greyhound was a distinct breed at the 
headquarters of the British turf. The Wryde Club 
(a successor to the Farcet Fen Club), wi£hin easy 
distance of Peterborough, is the scene of the contest 
for a valuable stake, entitled the Barbican Cup, 
nob to omit a few subsidiaiy meetings on the same 
ground. The Southern Counties Club revived 
coursing in Essex, over marshland that has always 
been noted for hares that ‘run for ever,’ so to 
speak. The county of Kent provides some good 
sport, thanks to the energetic Isle of Thanet Club. 
Sussex has a prosperous club, supported by farmers 
and sportsmen from all parts of the country, and it 
reminds one of old coursing lore to know that the 
Swaffham Club is a worthy successor to its name- 
sake of 1776. Many other meetings are periodically 
held in different parts of England ; but Amesbury 
in Wiltshire, Ashdown in Berkshire, and Stock- 
bridge in Hampshire, the downs wliich provided 
incomparable sport, are now mere matters of his- 
tory. It is regrettable to observe that coursing 
has during several years past been gradually going 
to the wall in Scotland. One can trace the decline 
with the legislation of 1880, till, in spite of the 
whole-souled enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of two 
Anstruther baronets on their Lanarkshire estates, 
a like^ co-operation by two Jardine baronets in 
Dumfriesshire, the game has clearly reached its 
lowest ebb. Yet it can be vividly recalled to mind 
by a few old coursers that at least half of the 
Scottkh ^unties could count on two or more 
meetings in a season. The only meeting that calls 
for special mention across St George’s Channel 
is that of the Jrish Cup, on Waterloo Cup lines, 
started in 1905 by the Co. Limerick Club, which 
for a long period has been permitted the use of 
Lord Druwven’s lands. 


Court, Presentation at. Fonnal presenta- 
tion to the sovereign of persons whose status 
entitles them to that honour, takes place either 
at St James’s Palace, at a levee, intended for 
gentlemen only, or at Buckingham Palace, a draw- 
ing-room, where both ladies and gentlemen appear. 
The days when levees and drawing-rooms are to be 
held are always announced some time beforehand. 
It is difficult in the present day to define exactly 
who may and who may not be entitled to be pre- 
sented. Members of families of the nobility and 
landed gentry, diplomats, memheis of the House 
of Commons, persons holding high offices under 
the crown, iudges, magistrates, church dignitaries, 
officers in the army and navy, persons who have 
attained distinction by eminence of any kind, and 
the wives and daughters of the same classes, form 
the larger number of those presented at levees and 
drawing-rooms. Persons are often presented on 
entering on some office, or attaining some dignity. 
Any one who has been once presented is entitled to 
appear at any future levee or drav/ing-room without 
a new piesentation. The whole arrangements con- 
nected with presentations are under the super- 
vision of the lord chamberlain, in whose office in 
St James’s Palace information is given to all 
persons wishing to be presented. Tne names of 
ladies and gentlemen desiring presentation, and 
of the ladies, noblemen, and gentlemen who are 
to present them, have to he submitted to the 
sovereign for approval, and there is a strict exclu- 
sion of persons of damaged reputation, whatever 
their rank. Court dress or official uniform must 
be worn. A British subject who has been presented 
at St James’s may on any after occasion claim to 
be presented by the British minister at any foreign 
court. As to court dress both of ladies and gentle- 
men, court etiquette, court mourning, &c., reference 
may be made to Old CoxiH CmtoTns and Modem 
Court RuUy by the Hon. Mrs Armytage (1883). 

Courtallum {.KMalam)^ a town of the dis- 
I trict of Tinnevelli, Madras, stands amongst the 
j Ghats near the southern end of the peninsula ; and 
I though only 450 feet above sea-level, serves as the 
I sanatorium of the district, deservedly enjoying a 
I reputation for salubrity of air, richness of vegeta- 
tion, and beauty of scenery. 

Courtesy, or Curtesy, in Law, is the life 
interest which the surviving husband has in the 
real or heritable estate of the wife. Both in 
England and in Scotland this customary ri^ht 
has been regarded as a national peculiarity. 
Littleton speaks of it as tenure ‘by the curtesie 
of England, because tins is used in no other realme 
but in England onely.’ In Scotland it is called the 
courtesy or curiality of Scotland. It was probably 
introduced into both countries from Normandy. 
The four circum-stances requisite to make a tenancy 
by courtesy in England weie — mairiage, seizin of 
the wife, living issue, and the wife’s death ; hut 
see Husband and Wife. The rule that the 
child must have been heard to ciy once held in 
England, and is still adhered to in Scotland. In 
neither country, however, need the child survive ; 
it is enough that it was once in existence, although 
only for a moment. In Scotland courtesy extends 
only over estate inherited by the wife. In both 
countries the child must be tne mother’s heir, and 
it is consequently said that courtesy is due to the 
surviving husband rather as the father of an heir 
than as the widower of an heiress. 

Courtesy Titles are titles allowed to cer- 
tain near relations of peers by understood usage 
and the courtesy of society to which the users 
have no legal right. The subject of courtesy 
titles, though tolerably familiar in its general out- 
line to persons resident in Britain, is complicated 
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enoug;h to be a treq^uent source of perplexity to 
Americans and foreigners, and may be thus ex- 
plained : Dukes, marquises, earls, and even vis- 
counts are often in possession of a number of titles 
belonging to an inferior grade in the peerage, 
which have in many cases been gi*adually accumu- 
lated by the ancestors of the peer in the course of 
his upwaid progress in the peerage. Some peers 
have as many as sixteen inferior titles — e.g. the 
Duke of Atholl, who has one marquisate, four 
earldoms, three viscounties, and ei^it baronies. 
While in ordinary parlance a peer is known by 
his highest title (or titles, if he holds two of the 
same degree ), his eldest son bears by courtesy one 
of his inferior titles. Thus the eldest son of the 
Duke of Devonshire is Marquis of Hartington ; of 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensl)erry, Earl of 
Dalkeith ; of the Marquis of Bute, Earl of Dum- 
fries. There is no rule as to which inferior title 
should be assumed, a lower one being occasionally 
pi ef erred to a higher ; and the courtesy title may 
be different in one generation from another. The 
inferior title of a viscount who is also a baron is 
never borne as a courtesy title by his son ; but a 
usage prevails among viscounts and barons (more 
properly ‘lords’) in the peerage of Scotland, of the 
eldest son designing himself ‘master;’ thus the 
eldest sons of Viscount Arbiithnot and Lord Lovat 
are known as the Master of Arbuthnot and Master 
of Lovat. Courtesy titles are allowed to the eldest | 
sons of courtesy marquises and earls. Thus the 
eldest son of Earl Percy, himself eldest son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, is Lord Warkworth. 
There are various instances of titles borne by heirs- 
apparent or grandsons of peers wliich liave no 
existence among the family Honours, or are derived 
from them by some modifications. While Bail 
Nelson’s inferior titles are Viscount Merton and 
Baron Nelson, his eldest son is known as Viscount 
Trafalgar. There are a few cases where, in con- 
sequence of the inferior title being identical with 
the higher one, the eldest son substitutes the 
family surname for the title. The Earl of (^sford, 
whose family surname is Acheson, is also Viscount 
Gosford and Baron Gosford; and his son adopts 
the courtesy style of Viscount Acheson. The 
holders of courtesy titles, not being legally peers, 
can sit in the House of Commons. 

The younger sons of dukes and marq^uises have 
the courtesy title of ‘ Lord ’ prefixed to their Chris- 
tian name and surname — e.g. Lord Charles William 
de la Poer Beresford, second son of the late Mar- 
quis of Waterford ; and the daughters of dukes, 
marquises, and earls, have ‘ Lady’ followed by their 
Christian name and surname, the surname being 
that of their husband if married, or his courtey 
title if he be a courtesy peer. But if a lady enjoy- 
ing such courtesy title marry a peer (not by cour- 
tesy), she only takes her husband’s peerage title. 
Thus the fifth Duke of Buccleuch’s second daughter, 
by her maniage with Donald CJmeron of Lochiel, 
became Lady Margaret Elizabeth Cameron, while 
the same duke’s eldest daughter was Marchioness 
of Lothian. Lady Emily Somerset, daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort, on marrymg Viscount 
Dupplin, eldest son of the Earl of Kinnoull, was 
known as Lady Emily Dupplin ; but on her hus- 
band succeeding his father as Earl of Kinnoull, 
she became simply Countess of Kinnoull, this 
change of designation involving, curiously enough, 
a loss of precedency, inasmuch as the rank of a 
duke’s daughter is higher than that of a countess. 
When, as often havens, a royal waiTant is granted 
to the brothers ana sisters of a peer whose father 
has never been in possession, giving them the 
precedence of the sons and daughters of a peer, 
they enjoy the corresponding courtesy titles. The 
title * Honourable,’ used by sons of earls, viscounts. 


and barons, and daughtei-s of barons, belongs, not 
of courtesy, but of right, to them in common with 
all sons and daughters of peers. 

The widow of a peer or a knight is allowed by 
couitesy to retain the title she acquired from her 
husband, notwithstanding a second marriage; the 
widow of a baronet is legally entitled to do so. 

Along with courtesy titles may he ranked the 
appellations of the judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, who prefix ‘ Loid ’ either to their sur- 
name or to a teriitorial designation. These titles, 
though given in general society as well as on the 
bench, are not used in subsciibing the judge’s 
name, even to official papers. Hence Loid Kings- 
burgh’s signature, ‘J. H. A. Macdonald.’ Only 
since 1905 do the wives of Scottish judges par- 
ticipate in their husbands’ official titles. See Ad- 
dress, Forms of. 

Court-fools. See Fools. 

Court-liandf a name given in England to a 
modification of the Norman handwriting, as dis- 
tinguished from the modern or Italian handwiiting 
which was in use in the English law-coui*ts from 
the 16th century till abolished by law in the reign 
of George 11. See Writing. 

Court-martial, a court for the trial of all 
persons subject to military lav/ or to the Naval 
Discipline Act. For early history, see Chivaluy 
[Court of Chivalry) and Mutiny Act. This act 
was passed by parliament in 1689, and, with the 
articles of wav, made by royal preiogative, con- 
stituted the law under which discipline in the 
army was maintained. This law, which is now 
embodied in the Army Act of 1881, provides for 
the assembly of courts -martial for the trial of 
offences which aie of too grave a character to be 
dealt with summarily by the legimental com- 
manders. They are of four kinds— general, dis- 
trict, regimental, and field-general. Tlie sovereign 
issues warrants to certain high officers and to 
governors of colonies to convene general conrts- 
martial, and the power to convene district courts 
follows as an incident. A regimental commander, 
as such, has power to convene a regimental couih 
The field- general court-martial is an emergency 
court for use beyond the seas or on active service, 
on any occasion when an ordinary general court- 
martial cannot be assembled conveniently ; it may 
be convened by any commanding officer. 

The Army Act lays down rules for the general 
conduct of courts-martial. In 1920 improvements in 
procedure were introduced as the result of the recom- 
mendations of a parliamentary committee of 1919. 

Composition, — ( a ) General court - martial — in 
United Kingdom, India, Malta, and Gibraltar, not 
less than nine members ; elsewhere, not less than 
five ; each member must have at least three years’ 
commissioned service; except in emergency, the 

g resident must be a field or general officer, and 
ve members must be not below the rank of 
captain, [h) District court-martial— not less than 
three members, each of^ whom has at least two 
years’ commissioned service ; except in emergency, 
the president is a field officer, (c) Regimental 
court-martial— not less than three members, each 
having at least one year’s commissioned service; 
except in emergency, the president is not under 
tlie rank of captain, (rf) Field -general court- 
martial— nob less than three members^ of any 
rank; in emergency, two members; president, of 
any rank. 

Jurisdiction, — ( a ) General court-martial — all 
persons subject to military law, which includes 
civilians under a royal proclamation. (6) District 
court-martial — cannot tiy a person subject to 
military law as an officer, (c) Regimental court- 
martial— cannot, as a rule, try any soldier above 
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the rank of corporal, (d) Field -geneial court- 
martial— all persons subject to military law ; but 
where it is not ‘ active service, the offender must 
be under the command of the convening ofticei 
and be charged with an offence agamst an 
inhabitant. 

Powers of Ptinishment , — A graduated scale of 
punisliments is laid down in the Aimy Act. (a) 
General court-maitial— any punishment, but two- 
thirds of the court must concur in the award of 
death, {h) District court-martial — cannot award 
deatli or penal servitude, (c) Regimen Lai court- 
martial — cannot award discharge with ignominy, 
or detention for more than forty -two days, or 
anything higher in the ‘scale.’ (a) Field-genei al 
court-martial — when three members are unanimous, 
death may be awarded ; when less than three 
members, imprisonment and foifeiture of pay ; the 
punishment known as ‘ field punishment,’ which 
was introduced in 1907 as a substitute for flogging, 
was abolished in 1923. 

The scale of punishments in the case of officers 
is — death, penal servitude, imprisonment (two 
years), cashiering, dismissal, forfeiture of rank, 
leprimand; in the case of soldiers — death, penal 
servitude, impiisonment, detention, discharge with 
ignominy, forfeiture of rank and of decoiations, | 
(mes, stoppages. Confirmation of award is made 
by the sovereign, or by an officer authorised by 
him, who may commute, mitigate, or remit all or 
part of a sentence, but may not increase it. 

The procedure is similar to that of civil courts — 
the court is public, and the same rules of evidence 
are in force; but the members of a court-martial 
act as both jury and judge — ^i.e. they find the facts I 
and allot the sentence. All are sworn, and each 
votes, commencing with the junior, both on the find- 
ing and sentence, as well as on any question that 
may arise, the majority deciding. The witnesses 
are also sworn. An officer is appointed as judge- 
advocate in important trials, to assist the court on 
points of law, see that the proceedings are re|,alar, 
and, with the president, take care that the prisoner 
is treated with strict fairness. Counsel may appear 
on both sides at general courts, and, if banisters 
or officei-s subject to military law, may address 
the court, and examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses ; or before any court the prisoner may be 
assisted in his defence by a ‘ mend,’ who may 
make suggestions to him, but is not allowed to 
address the court or the witnesses. The prosecutor 
must be an officer and not a member of the court ; 
he is sworn, and charged with the duty of eliciting 
the truth, but not necessarily of obtaining a con- 
viction. ^ The proceedings are all written, usually 
on an official form. In cases of emergency officem 
are enjoined to preserve at least such record of 
the proceedings as is possible. 

Contempt of a court-martial by persons subject to 
military law is punishable by the same or another 
court-martial, and, in the case of civilians, by 
a civil court, to which the offence is certified by 
the president. Witnesses are summoned by the 
convening officer or the president, and, if civilians, 
their travelling expenses must be tendered. 

On board a man-of-war no military court-martial 
may sit except a regimental court, with the sanc- 
tion of the captain of the ship, for the trial of a 
non-commissioned officer, and xt may only sentence 
him ty reduction to the ranks. Marines are liable 
to trial by military court-martial when not home 
on the hooks of a man-of-war, in which case they 
come under the Naval Discipline Act, Naval 
courts-martial consist of admirals, captains, and 
commanders, who try offences against the Naval 
Discmline Act. The chief admiral of the fleet or 
sqaadron ajppoints the members ; but all captains 
on the atatioa have a to sit, if not implicated. 


The court-martial is open to all the crew and 
otheis as spectators. The sentence is final. 

Courtney, Loed ( Leonard Henry Courtney ; 
laised to the peerage as Loul Courtney of Penwith 
in 1906), was born at Penzance, the son of a banker, 
6tli July 1832. Educated at Penzance and St 
John’s College, Cambridge, he graduated second 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 1855, and 
became fellow of his college the year after. In 
1858 he was called to the bar, and from 1872 to 
1876 he filled the chair of political economy at 
University College, London. He early began to 
write for the 2’zmes, and his pamplilets and 
articles to monthly magazines placed him among 
tye ablest and most advanced doctrinaire Liberals 
in England. He early became an eager advocate 
for proportional representation and a wide exten- 
sion of local government. He Avas leturued for 
Liskeard in 1876 and 1885 ; in 1886, 1892, and 1895 
for the Bodmin division ; in 1900 he was rejected as 
a pro-Boer. He was Under-secretary^ of State first 
in the Home and next in the Colonial Office, and 
in May 1882 became Financial Secietary to the 
Treasury. He was chaii man of committees in the 
parliaments of 1885 and 1886-92. He died 11th 
May 1918. See Life by Gooch ( 1920 ). 

Court of Session^ the supreme court of 
civil jurisdiction in Scotland. After various ex- 
periments, from James I.’s time, cases in which 
the Auditois appointed by parliament failed to 
agree were referred to the Privy -council ; and 
James IV. created Lords of Session wlio ‘ approxi- 
mate to the character of privy -councillors and 
depart from the older model found in the pailia- 
mentary committee of Auditors.’ In its present 
form, however, it was constituted in 1532. Its 
origin is generally asciibed to the Duke of Albany, 
who when r^ent had submitted a scheme for such 
a court to Pope Clement VIL The details of 
the scheme were carried out by Aichhishop Dun- 
bar of Glasgow, who was then Lord Chancellor. 
The judges of the Court of Session oiiginally con- 
sisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord President, and 
fourteen ordmary judges or ‘ senators of the College 
of Justice,’ together with an indefinite number of 
extraordinary lords, who represented the peerage. 
At first, half the number of the judges were laymen 
appointed by the king, and half ecclesiastics ap- 

ointed by the church. In 1584 all clergymen were 

eclared disqualified from holding judicial office, 
hut so late as 1664 the Archbishop of Glasgow was 
made an extraordinary lord. The extraordinary 
lords themselves were abolished in 1723, and the 
Court of Session then consisted of the Lord Presi- 
dent and fourteen ordinary judges, the office of 
Lord Chancellor having been abolished at the 
Union. The Court of Session first sat in the 
Tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh, hut in 1639 
was accommodated in the buildings of the Parlia- 
ment House, wh^h was then erected. It sat as 
one chamber, one of the ordinary lords going by 
rotation weekly to sit in what was called the Outer 
House. Here all cases, with certain exceptions, 
were in the first place heard and decided by the 
Lord Ordinary, but an appeal lay from his judgment 
to the whole court. Fresh changes were made in 
1808 and 1810; and in 1830 the total number of 
judges was reduced to thirteen, the two divisions 
each consisting of four, including the Lord Presi- 
dent and Lord Justice-clerk, whilst the number 
of the Outer House judges remained as before : 
this is the present constitution of the court. ^ In 
1830, moreover, the office of president was united 
with that of Lord Justice-general or president 
of the High Court of Justiciary (q.v.), the 
supreme crhninal court in Scotland. Prior to 
1887 five of the judges were appointed Lords Com- 
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missioners of Justiciary, but by the Criminal Pro- 
cedui'e ( Scotland ) Act of that year all the judges 
are now members of that court. Since the Union 
in 1707, several courts which had a se{)arate exist- 
ence, and in some cases an exclusive jurisdiction, 
have been merged in the Court of Session. These 
are the Court or Commission of Teinds (though this 
still sits nominally as a separate court), in which 
questions relating to the law of teinds or church 
tithes were decided ; the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, dealing with maritime cases ; the Court of 
Exchequer, having jurisdiction in all matters re- 
lating to crown rents, customs, &c. ; and the Com- 
missary Court of Edinburgh, which had to do with 
wills. The judges of the Court of Session are 
appointed by the crovm from the bar, and hold 
their offices ad vitam aut cul^am. See Appeal, 
Justiciary (Court of), Acts of Sederunt; and 
Professor Hannay in Book of the Old Edinburgh 
Club, vol, xi. (1922). 

Courtrai (Flem. KoHrijk), a town of Belgium, 
in the province of West Flanders, 48 miles W. 
of Brussels, and 6 miles from the French frontier. 
Built on both sides of the Lys, it has ancient 
walls, a fine old bridge flanked with Flemish 
towers, a noble town-hall (1526), a belfry, and 
a beautiful Gothic church, founded in 1238 by 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders Table damask, linen, 
and lace are the principal articles of manufac- 
ture. There aie extensive bleaching -grounds in 
the vicinity, and the neighbouring plains supply! 
fine flax in large quantities to many European i 
markets. Top, 37,000. In 1302 the Flemings, 
citizens of Ghent and Bruges chiefly, w^on a 
splendid victory over the chivalry of France be- 
neath the walls of Courtrai, called ‘ Battle of the 
Spurs,* from the number of gilt spurs afterwards 
gathered from the dead by the victors. Henry 
VIII. *s ‘ Battle of the Spurs * was fought at Guiiie- 
gate ( q.v. ) in 1513. Courtrai w^as in German hands 
almost from beginning to end of the Great War. 

Courts of Law. See Common Law, Chan- 
cery, Equity, Appeal, Assize, Court of Ses- 
sion, County, Admiralty Courts, Divorce, 
Probate Court, Justiciary, Police. 

Cousin (Fr., from Low Lat. cosinus; for Lat. 
consohrcnus)f a kinsman ; more specifically the son 
or daughter of an uncle or aunt. The cjiildreu 
of brothers or sisters are cousiTis-german {german 
being the Lat. germanm, ‘brother*). The children 
of cousins-german are second cousins; and if A 
and B are cousins, A is a first cousin once removed 
to the children of B, as B is to the children of A. 
See Consanguinity. 

Cousin^ Victor, the founder of systematic 
eclecticism in modem philosophy, was bom in 
Paris, November 28, 1792. He studied with 
brilliant success at the Lyc^e Charlemagne and the 
Ecole Normals. He was attracted to tne study of 
philoscmhy by Laromigui^re, a disciple of Locke and 
Condillac ; but appointed in 1815 assistant-professor 
to Royer-Collard at the Faculty of Letters, he threw 
himself heartily into the reaction against the 
sensualistic philosophy and literature of the 18th 
century. Following the path of his senior, he 
became an exponent of the doctrines of the Scottish 
metaphysicians, but exhibited far more brilliancy 
than the original authors of these doctrines. In 
1817 Cousin visited Germany, and already intro- 
duced to its bolder speculative systems, he now 
zealously studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. For his liberalism he was in 1821 
deprived of his ofiBces; and in a second visit to 
Germany in 1824-1825, suspected of carbonarism, 
he was arrested at Dresden, presumably at the 
instigation of the French police, and sent to 
Berlin, where he was detained for six months. 


He took advantage of his compulsory lesidence in 
the capital of Prussia further to study the philo- 
sophy of Hegel. On his return to France he took 
a decided stand against the reactionary policy of 
Charles X., and in 1827 was leinstatea in his 
chair at the Sorbonne. Meanwhile he had^ ap- 
peared as an author. During 1820-27 he published 
his editions of Proclus and Descartes and part of 
his celebiated translation of Plato. It has been 
said 'that to find an audience as numerous and 
as passionately interested as were those of Cousin, 
it would he necessary to go back to the days of 
Abelard. Cousin threw great moral earnestness 
into his work ; his doctrines were for the most part 
new to his hearers, hold, and in harmony with the 
spirit of the time. The finest qualities of the 
national genius appeared in his lectuies, a wonder- 
ful lucidity of exposition, a beauty of style such 
as few philosophers have equalled, and a power 
of co-ordinating the facts of history and philosophy 
in such a manner as to make each illustrate the 
other. At this period Cousin was one of the most 
influential leaders of opinion in Paris ; and conse- 
quently, after the revolution of 1830, when his 
friend Guizot became prime-minister, Cousin was 
made a member of the Council of Public Instruction ; 
in 1832 a peer of France ; and later, Director of 
the iicole Normale. The great success of his efibrts 
for the organisation of primary instruction was 
largely a consequence of those valuable reports 
which he drew up, from personal observation, on 
the state of public education in Germany and 
Holland. In 1840 he vras elected a member of the 
Academic des Scmices Morales et Bolitipies, and in 
the same year became Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the cabinet of Thiers. The i evolution of 

1848 found in Cousin a friend lather than an enemy, 
and he aided the government of Cavaignac. After 

1849 he disappeared from public life. In his last 
years he lived in a suite of looms in the Sorbonne, 
and he died at Cannes, 13th January 1867. 

His philosophy is eclecticism, hut not mere 
syncretism. He has a definite criterion of truth, 
and a definite method of observation, analysis, 
and induction; his system comprises psychology, 
ontology, and an eclectic history of pliilosophy. 
Psychological observation gives three great factors 
— sensibility, activity or liberty, and reason, the 
latter being impersonal. Cousin repudiates pan- 
theism, with which he has often been charged ; and 
criticising the opposing systems of sensationalism, 
idealism, scepticism, and mysticism as incomplete 
rather than false, he holds that each expresses a 
real order of phenomena and ideas. Cousin’s 
influence revived the study of philosophy in France, 
and especially renewed interest in the history of 
philosophy. Amongst his pupils more or less 
influenced by his teaching are Joufiroy, Rbmusat, 
Barth41emy St Hilaire, Jules Simon, and Janet. 

Cousin’s chief works (besides those already 
mentioned) are Frogmens Philosophiqties (1826), 
Cotirs de V Histoire de la Philosophie (1827), Cours 
d'Histoire de la Philosophie Moaerne ( 1841 ), Coiirs 
d^Histoire de la Philosy^ie Morale au XVIIP SUcle 
(1840-41), Lecons de Philosophie sur Kant (1842), 
Etudes mr les Femmes et la Soci4ti du XVIP Siicle 
(1853), his famous Du Vrai, du Beau, et du B%en 
(1854), works on Aristotle, Locke, Kant, and 
Pascal, and his editions of Abelard and of Pascal’s 
Pensees, See Sir W. Hamilton’s critique in the 
Discussions; Janet, Victor Cousin et son (Euvre 
(1885); Jules Simon’s Monograph (1887; trans. 
W Masson, 1888); Barth 61emy St Hilaire, Victor 
Cousin, sa Vie et Corre^ondance (3 vols. 1895); 
and Dumas, Victor Cousin et le Mysticisme ( 1902). 

ConsinSy Samuel, engraver, was born 9th 
May 1801 at Exeter, and was apprenticed to S. W. 
Reynolds, the excellent mezzoimter, in many of 
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■whose plates he had a chief hand, while some 
fifty-five of the small mezzotints after Sir Joshua, 
which bear his master’s name, were his work. 
About this period he also executed portraits in 
pencil. In 1826 he started on his own account 
as an engraver, and produced the ‘Master Lamb- 
ton’ after Lawrence, a mezzotint which at once 
established his reputation. It was followed by 
a long series of admirable plates after Keynolds, 
Lawrence, Landseer, Leslie, Millais, Leighton, 
and other eminent painters. His ‘ Marie An- 
toinette in the Temple,’ after E. M. Ward, he 
was accustomed to rank as one of his finest 
works. He was elected an Associate-en^-aver 
of the Royal Academy in 1835, and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855, and he retired 
in 1880. To the Academy he presented a sum 
of £15,000 to found annuities for poor and deserv- 
ing artists. He died 7th M^ 1887. His works 
were catalogued by Algernon Graves in 1880. 

€outail.ceS 9 a town in the French department 
of La Manche, 5 miles from the English Channel, 
and 57 S. of Cherboui’g by rail. It stands on a hill 
crowned by the cathedral (dating from the 13th 
century), one of the finest specimens of ecclesi- 
astical architecture in the Early Pointed style in 
Normandy. Pop. 6000. 

Couthoil) Georges, a fanatic of the French 
Revolution, was born in 1756 at Greet, near Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne. An advocate at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, he was sent by Puy de D6me to 
the National Convention, where, spite of his crippled 
limbs, he made himself conspicuous by his shrieking 
hatred of the priesthood and the monarchy. He 
voted for the death of the king without delay, be- 
came a devoted and bloodthirsty partisan of Robes- 
pierre, and was appointed in July 1793 a member 
of the GomiU de Salut Puhlic. At Lyons he 
crashed the insurrection with merciless severity, 
and outdid himself after his return to the Conven- 
tion, with his frothy ravings against Pitt and the 
English nation. The fall of Robe^ierre brought 
down Couthon also. Accused by Fr4ron, he was 
thrown into prison, delivered by the mob with 
whom he was popular, recaptured by the soldiers of 
the Convention, and executed 28th July 1794, along 
■with St Just and Robespierre. 

CoiltraSf a town in the French department of 
Gironde, on the left bank of the Dronne, 32 miles 
NE. of Bordeaux by rail, 'with some trade in 
flour and -wine. Here, in 1587, Henry of Navarre 
gained a bloody victory over the forces of the 
League, under the Due de Joyeuse, who perished. 
Pop. 5000. 

€oilttS 9 Thomas (1735-1822), banker, was born 
in Edinburgh, the son of a merchant and banker, 
who was Lord Provost in 1742-44. With his brother 
James he founded the banking-house of Coutts and 
Co. in London, and on the latter’s death in 1778 
became sole manager. Keen and exact in matters 
of business, although charitable and hospitable in 
private, he left a fortune of some £900,000. By his 
first wife, who had been a servant of his brother’s, 
he had tliree daughters, who married the Earl of 
Guildford, the Marquis of Bute, and Sir F. Burdett ; 
in 1815 he mariiedMiss Mellon the actress. See 
Burdett- Coutts ; Richardson’s Coutts da Co, 
(1900) ; and Life by E. H. Coleridge ( 1919), 

CouTade^ a singular and widespread custom 
among savages in many parts of the world, and 
regulating the conduct ojf a father in connection 
■with the b^h of a child. In Guiana, even before 
■the child is bom, the father abstains from some 
kinds of animal food. The mother works up to a 
few hours before the birth, and retires alone, or with 
some -women, to the forest for the birth. In a few 
hours she returns and resumes her ordinary work. 


Meanwhile the father has taken to his hammock, 
and abstains from every kind of work, from meat 
and all other food except weak gruel of cassava 
meal, from smoking, from washing himself, and 
especially from touching -weapons of every kind. 
During this time, which may extend for weeks, 
he is fed and cared for by the women. The 
explanation is unattainable ; but the custom ap- 
pears to imply a mysterious magical and sympa- 
thetic connection between father and child, such 
that if the father infringe the rules of couvade 
the child suffers. If he eat capybara flesh, the 
child -wlII have protruding teeth like those of 
that animal ; if he eat an animal 'v^dth spotted skin, 
the child will be spotted too. In Guiana the child 
is not weaned till the third or fourth year. Indians 
often allege in explanation that the child descends 
more directly from father than from mother. Some 
recent anthropologists find the oiigin of the custom 
in the transition from the original matriarchal 
system (see Tribe), in which descent and inherit- 
ance were reckoned through the mother alone, to the 
atriarchal system. In some places still the father 
as to buy the child from the mother ; among the 
ancient Romans, the father had to lift the child 
from the ground. The couvade may therefore be 
a ceremony by which the father secures and pro- 
claims his property in the new-born child. Diodo- 
rus records the custom as in use among the ancient 
Corsicans ; and it has been found by ancient and 
modern travelleis in parts of China, Borneo, Africa, 
North and South America. The name, now com- 
monly used by anthropologists, is French, being 
from couver, * to hatch eggs. ’ 

Couza, Alexander John (1820-73), Prince of 
Rumania (q.v.) from 1859 to 1866. 

COYenant (Lat. convenire, ‘ to come together ’), 
a contract or a^eement; a term much used by 
theologians, and in its ordinary signification, as 
well as in its theological use, nearly if not always 
exact^ equivalent to the Hebrew herith of the 
Old Testament and the Greek diatheke of the 
New. Applied to relations established between 
God and men, the term covenant must be under- 
stood ■with a certain modification of the meaning 
it bears when employed concerning the relations 
of men to one another, where two independent 
parties enter into a covenant, which they have 
equal right to make or to refuse to make ; so it is 
sometimes employed as equivalent to dispensation, 
and the Jewish dispensation is called the Old 
Covenant (or testament, by another translation 
of d'latheke), in contradistinction to the Christian, 
which is called the New (see Bible). The ‘ Cove- 
nant ’ or ‘Federal’ system of theology was developed 
by Cocceius (q.v.). God, in his supremacy, is 
regarded as appointing certain conditions for hp 
creatures, which they cannot but accept, yet their 
willing consent to these conditions gives to the 
relation established the nature of a covenant ; and 
thus God is commonly said to have made two 
covenants -with man — ^the first covenant, or covenant 
of works, with Adam, as the representative of the 
whole human race, promising life (with perfect 
happiness), upon condition of perfect obedience, 
whilst death was threatened as the penalty of trans- 

f ression ; the second covenant, or covenant of grace, 
eing that on which depends the whole hope and 
salvation of man since the first covenant was 
broken, and in which Iffe is freely offered to sinners, 
and they are simply required to believe in Jesus 
Christ that they may be saved. This covenant 
God is regarded as having made -with Christ, ^ 
the representative of his people, and -with them in 
him. The older theolomans often i^eak of the 
covenant of redemption Goa and Christ, 

employing the term covenant of grace rather to 
designate the whole dealings of God with men in 
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giving etiect to the covenant of redemption; but 
the term covenant of grace has long been almost 
universally employed to include all that was com- 
prehended under both terms. The Ahrahamic 
CQfuenunt is the covenant of grace as declared to 
Abraham, in its particular relation to him and his 
seed. God is represented in Scripture as sustaining 
a covenant relation to his own people, to the Jews 
under the Old Covenant, to believeis in Christ 
under the New; and doctrinal theology consists 
not a little in tracing out the nature of this relation, 
and the consequences which flow from it. As the 
people of God collectively sustain a covenant 
relation to him, so do believers individually ; and 
it has not been an uncommon thing for pious 
persons to endeavour to reduce to wiiting their 
sense of this covenant obligation, under the notion 
of personal covenanting with God ; and of binding 
themselves by a stronger obligation to what they 
believed to be good and their duty. It has also 
been common for men, from the earliest ages, to 
enter into covenants with one another with more or 
less of religious solemnity ; and this has in par- 
ticular been done among those who have suffered 
persecution, or have been engaged in contests con- 
cerning matters of relimoii, for which the authority 
of certain passages of tlie Old Testament is strongly 
pleaded. Instances occur in the history of the 
Waldenses, and of some of the Reformed churches, 
particularly in Scotland. 

The Covenants, known in Scottish history 
and tradition, originated in the Reformation move- 
ment of the 16th and 17th centuries. The first 
Reformation, in 1560, was preceded by several 
religious bonds among the Reformers themselves ; 
but the work of reformation was crowned in both 
first and second periods by the whole nation en- 
gaging in public religious covenanting. These 
public national covenants are two in number — ^the 
National Covenant, and the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

The National Covenant, which is sometimes 
called the ‘ Scots Confession ’ and the ‘ Short Con- 
fession,’ to distinguish it from the more elaborate 
Confession of Faith enacted and placed on the 
statute-book by parliament in 1560, was drawn up 
in 1580, at the command of James VI., by one of his 
chaplains, John Craig (q.v.), to counteract attempts 
which were being made by the Roman Catholics to 
regain their lost hold of Scotland, It contains a 
profession of adherence to the ‘ true Christian faith 
and religion’ more particularly expressed in the 
Confession of 1560, an explicit renunciation of the 
tenets of popery, which are detailed at length, and 
a pledge of obedience to the Presbyterian discipline 
of the church as then established, and of allegiance 
to the king in the defence of the gospel, all being 
ratified by solemn oath. By the ordmance of the 
king, the Privy-council, and the General Assembly, 
this Covenant was sworn and subscribed by^ aU 
ranks and classes in 1581; renewed in 1590 in a 
bond specially directed against the machinations of 
the Holy League, which had in 1588 despatched the 
Armada against the British Isles; again renewed 
in 1596, and still again in 1638. In the last-men- 
tioned year it was renewed in a bond directed 
against the attempts of Charles I. to enforce the 
Laudian service-book and Episcopacy upon Scot- 
land. The swearing and subscrihmg of the Cove- 
nant throughout the country was inau^rated in 
the Greyfriars’ Churchyard at Edinburg, on 28th 
February ; numerous copies were then sent out over 
the country, and of these many are still extent both 
in private and public custody. In the library of 
the Faculty of Advocates at E<Rnburgh alone, no 
fewer than five parchment copies are preserved 
with the original signatures ot Rothes, Montrose, 
Loudoun, and many others of the nobility, gentry. 


commissioners of counties and burghs, and minis- 
teis. Only one of these, however, is connected 
with the year 1638. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly in Glasgow, on 21st November of that 
year, the Covenant was ratified and appointed to 
be again sworn, while in pursuance of the object of 
the Covenant, the assembly deposed the whole of 
the Episcopal hierarchy which had been established 
hy James Vl. The other four copies of the Cove- 
nant above lef erred to were subscribed in 1639, The 
Covenant was further ratified by the parliament of 
Charles I., held at Edinburgh, June 11, 1640 ; and 
it -was subsciibed by Charles II. on his landing in 
Scotland, at Speymouth, on June 23, 1650, and 
again at his coronation at Scone, on January 1, 1651. 

The i^olemn League and Covenant was in ettect 
an international treaty between Scotland and Eng- 
land, for the object of securing the civil and 
religious liberties of these kingdoms. In 1643 
commissioners were sent by the parliament to Edin- 
burgh to solicit the assistance of the Scots on the 
basis of a treaty between the two kingdoms. To 
this the Scots Convention of Estates and also the 
General Assembly cordially assented,^ on condition 
that the treaty was drawn up in the interests of 
their religious as well as their civil liberties. Com- 
mittees of both were appointed to meet with the 
English commissioners, and the result of their 
deliberations was the Solemn League and Covenant. 
It is believed to have been largely the work of 
Alexander Henderson. It was hailed by both the 
representative bodies of the Scots with joyful una- 
nimity, and sent to England for approbation, with 
their warmest recommendations and assurances that 
it would prove ‘the most powerful means, by the 
blessing of God, for settling and preseiving the tiue 
Protestant religion with perfect peace in all his 
majesty’s dominions, and propagating the same to 
other nations, and for establishing nis majesty’s 
throne to all ages.’ It was received with almost 
perfect unanimity by the English parliament and 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, both of 
which forthwith swore and subscribed it, and sent 
copies over the kingdom, with their ordinance that 
it should be subscribed and sworn by all. Zachary 
Crofton gives a list of 793 ministers in twelve only 
of the counties of England, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the city of London who subscnbed 
their adherence to the Covenant. As soon as 
intimation of its acceptance by England was re- 
ceived in Scotland, the Solemn League and Covenant 
was enjoined to be sworn there by all ranks and 
classes ; and being sent to Ireland was embraced 
by the Protestants there with like eagerness and 
satisfaction. 

The prime object of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, as stated in the preamble thereof, was 
‘ the preseiTation of ourselves and our religion from 
utter ruin and destruction,’ and the Covenanteis 
pledged themselves, in their places and callings,^ to 
endeavour the preservation oi the reformed rehgion 
in the Church of Scotland, and the reformation of 
religion in England and Ireland, in the way of 
securing a uniformity of religion in the three king- 
doms, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment. There can be little doubt that Presby- 
terianism was intended, as prelacy, which had just 
been abolished by both English and Scottish parlia- 
ments, was specially marked for exfciroation along 
with popery. The Covenanters also pledged them- 
selves to ‘ preserve the rights and pnvileges of the 
parliaments,’ to ‘ defend the king’s majesty’s person 
and authority in the preservation and defence of 
the true religion and lioerties of the kingdoms,’ to 
endeavour that the three kingdoms might ‘ remain 
conjoined in a firm peace and union to all posterity,* 
and finally, to evince a thorough and real refor* 
mation of life both in public and in private. The 
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Solemn League and Covenant was renewed in 
Scotland in December 1648, and along with the 
National Covenant was sworn to and subscribed by- 
Charles II. at Speymouth and Scone. In fighting 
for his succession against Cromwell, the Scots in 
1650 enacted that the motto on all their colours 
and standards should be ‘For Covenant, religion, 
king and kingdom,’ and their watchword at the 
battle of Dunbar was ‘ The Covenant.’ After the 
Restoration, parliament decreed that the Covenan-ts 
were not obligatory on the lieges; in 1662 they 
were declared unlawful oaths, and all acts ratifying 
and approving them were annulled; in 1682 an 
oath was imposed specially renouncing the obliga- 
tions of the Covenants, and in 1685 it was declared 
to be treason to take them. 

Between the Restoration and the Revolution, 
however, the Covenants were adhered to by many 
who, upon this account, were called Covenanters. 
They maintained that these Covenants, notwith- 
standing all acts of parliament to the contrary, 
were binding upon the nation, and great numbers 
of them suffered and died in this testimony. Their 
heroic resistance was justified by the Revolution of 
1688, when the nation united in one final effort for 
the restoration of civil and religious freedom. The 
Covenants, however, found no place in the polity 
of the reconstructed Church of Scotland. Tliey are 
neveitheless printed along with the authorised 
standards of the church — viz. the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms, &c. Their 
continued obligation upon the entire nation re- 
mained a prominent principle of the Original 
Secession and Reformed Presbyterian churches, 
both of which frequently renewed them. See Scot- 
land { Ecclesiastical History ) ; C ameroni ans ; 
and Hewison, The Covenanters ( 1908 ). For Covenant 
of League of Nations, see League of Nations ; 
and for Ulster Covenant, see Ireland {History), 

Covenanty in English Law, an agreement by 
Heed (q.v.) in writing, signed, sealed and delivered. 
A special action of covenant lay where a party 
claimed damages for breach of a covenant ; but 
since the passing of the Judicature Act, 1875, this 
is no longer a technical expression. A covenant 
may also be implied, ‘ Covenant running with the 
land,’ is a covenant affecting the land into whose- 
soever hands it comes. In the United States, the 
term covenant is used with the same sense as it has 
in England. The action of covenant is not there in 
use, a covenant being enfoiced by an ordinary civil 
action. The covenant running with the land is 
almost universally replaced in the United States by 
a covenant of warranty, by which the granter of 
the deed, and not the land itself, is bound. 

Covent Garden^ corrupted from Convent 
Garden, from having been originally the garden of 
the Abbot of Westminster, is a spacious square in 
London, celebrated for a great market held within 
it of fruit, vegetables, and flowers. The square was ! 
formed about 1631 from the designs of Inigo Jones,) 
and has the arcade or piazza on the north and 
north-east side, Tavistock Row on the south, and 
the church of St Paul’s on the west. In the 17th 
century Covent Garden was a very fashionable 
quarter of the town. The scene of one of Dryden’s 
plays is laid here, and frequent allusions are made 
to the place in plays of Charles II. ’s time. The 
market, now so famous, appears -tio have originated 
about 1656 in a few wooden sheds and stalls. 
Covent Garden m for a stranger one of the sights 
of London, and is seen to greatest advantage about 
three o’clock on a summer morning. Covent Garden 
Theatre (1868) is the home of grand opera in 
London. The building is the third on the present 
mte ; the first; opened in 1732, was destroyed by 
fire m 1808, as was also the second in 1856. See 


Reginald Jacobs, Covent Garden{\%lZ), and Wynd- 
ham, Annals of Covent Garden Theatre { 1906). 

Coventry (A.S. Cofantreo, the tree of Cofa, 
or Cufa), a city, parliamentary, municipal, and 
county borough and manufacturing town in north 
Warwickshire, 18 miles ESE. of Birmingham, 
and 91 NW. of London. A small stream, the 
Sherbourne, an affluent of the Avon, flows thiough 
the city, which stands on a gentle eminence in a 
valley, with a lidge of hill on the south, on the 
edge of the coalfields. The city is ancient, and 
lias associated with it the famous legend of Lady 
Godiva (q.v.). There are many interesting archi- 
tectural remains, of which Ford’s Hospital for old 
women, and Bablake Hospital for men, are both 
perfect specimens of the domestic architecture of 
the 16th century. The city is famous for its three 
spires (see Tennyson’s ‘(jrocliva’) of the tluee 
churches of St Michael’s (now the cathedral), Holy 
Trinity, and Christ Church. Coventiy’s bishop- 
ric existed sepaiately from 1102-83, and, bearing 
the joint title of Coventry and Lichfield, from 
1183-1661, when the title was reversed to Lich- 
field and Coventry. It continued thus until 1836, 
when the archdeaconry of Coventry was at- 
tached to the bishopric of Worcester. Created a 
separate diocese under the Bishoprics of Biadford 
and Coventry Act, 1918, it now consists of two arch- 
deaconries — Coventry and Warwick. The cathedral 
(1373-94), one of the noblest examples of the Per- 
pendicular style of architecture in England, pos- 
sesses the largest of the three spires (295 feet). 
The fragmentary remains of the ancient cathedral 
of Coventry (part of a Benedictine foundation 
demolished by Henry VIII.) are still to be seen 
near the Holy Trinity Church. The latter is a 
cruciform building. The most interesting secular 
building is St Mary’s Hall, which dates fiom about 
the 14th century. Originally tlie home of the craft 
guilds, it developed later into the centie of civic 
life. Heie are an ancient piece of tapestry and a 
stained -glass window, both world famed. The 
muniment-room contains the historical documents 
of the city, including the Leet Book. The city stocks 
are preserved just outside the building. The hall 
served as a council chamber until 1920, when the 
present council house — a vigorous example of 
modem architecture — was opened. The city walls, 
three miles in circuit, and built in 1356, weie 
demolished by order of Charles II. in 1662, prob- 
ably to avenge the repulse of his father in 1642. 
Some ruins still remain, of which the Cook Street 
Gate is a notable example. The public libraries, 
consisting of the Gulson (Central) Libiary and 
three branch libraries, are considered to form a 
model library system. Other modern public build- 
ings include King Henry VIII. , Bablake Secondary, 
and many other schools ; baths ; fire station ; whilst 
many large industrial firms are established in the 
city, specialising in motor-cars, motor-cycles, cycles, 
aeroplanes and engines, wireless and other tele- 
graphic and telephonic instruments and accessories, 
machine tools and drop foiging, while the ancient 
tra<les of silk-dyeing, ribbons, and watches are still 
faiidy well represented. In addition the develop- 
ment of the artificial silk industry has been very 
rapid. ^ Coventry played a conspicuous part in the 
provision of munitions during the Great War. A 
Memorial Park (1921) of about 120 acres, at 
Stivicliall, just outside the city, preserves the beau- 
tiful avenue of trees on the road to Kenilworth. 
Coventry has in addition several small parks, and 
is rich in charities and common lands. The Martyrs’ 
Memorial in Cheylesmove is to the memory of 
those who were burnt at Coventry during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary. Coventry is 
nearly in the centre of England, being equidistant 
from the four great ports of London, Bristol, 
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Liverpool, and Hull, and has extensive canal and 
railway communications, being served by the Lon- 
don, Midland, and Scottish Railway. It lias an 
excellent system of sanitation, and owns gas, 
elect licity, tiainway, omnibus, and water under- 
takings. The Coveiitiy Fair (fiist gi anted as an 
eight day fair by Henry VIII.) is held annually 
during Whit \veek. During the 15bh centmy 
mystery plays, sacred _ plays, and pageants weie 
often acted by the various crafts. Here, on Gos- 
ford Green, occur led the famous meeting for the 
intended trial by battle between the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Heiefoid, immortalised in Shake- 
speaie’s Michai'd II. Two memorable parliaments 
were also held m the monastery of Coventry in 
the 15bh century. The one contained no lawyers, 
and the other passed attainders against the Duke 
of York and others. In the 14th, loth, and 16th 
centuries Coventry was famous for woollens, broad- 
cloths, caps, and blue thread. Constituted a civic 
corporation in 1344, a separate county in 1451, and 
incorporated with tlie county of Warwick in 1842, 
it became a county borough under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act of 1888. The parliamentaiy borough 
returns one membei. Population (1801) 16,049; 
(1831) 27, 670; (1861) 40, 936; (1891)52,742; (1901) 
69,978; (1911) 106,349; (1921) 130,300. 

Coventry has few literary associations. George 
Eliot was at school in Coventry, and lived there 
when she translated Strauss’s Life of Jesus. A. E. 
W. Mason describes Coventry (as ' Ludsey ’) in The 
Tiinistde. The city is also the biithplace of Ellen 
Teiry. See local histories of Poole and Taunton 
(1870) and M. D. Han is (1911), and the latter’s 
edition of the Leet Book (1907-13). 

COTentry, Sir John, a staunch cavalier who 
had sat in the Long Parliament (1640), and w’ho 
at the coronation of Charles II. was made a Knight 
of the Bath. Elected for Weymouth in 1667, he 
asked, during a debate on playhouses (Octiober 
1670), a question which reflected on the king’s 
amours. Charles and his minions were furious, 
and one December night Coventry was pulled 
from his coach by Sir T. Sandys and other ruifians, 
and his nose slit to the hone. Parliament took 
notice of this atrocious outrage, and by its ‘Coven- 
try Act’ made cutting and maiming a capital 
offence; but they had not the courage to bring 
the king’s bravoes to trial. Coventry died in 1682. 

CoTerdale. Miles, translator of the Bible, was 
bom in Yorkshire in 1488. He made his studies 
at Cambridge, was admitted priest at Norwich in 
1514, when he joined the Austin Friars at Cam- 
bridge, and probably imbibed his liking for the 
new doctrines from Robert Barnes, who became 
prior about 1623, and whose Protestantism led 
to his being tried and ultimately burned in 1540. 
Before long Coverdale went abroad. According 
to Foxe he was at Hamburg with Tyndale in 
1529. His own translation of the Bible appeared 
in 1535, with a dedication by himself to Henry 
VIII. , and secured the royal license in the quarto 
and folio editions of 1537. The Psalms of this 
translation still form the psalter in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and many of the finest phrases in 
our authorised version of 1611 are directly due to 
Coverdale. The original issue of the hook is a 
folio volume, ‘faithfully and truly translated out 
of Douche and Latyn into Englishe,’ piinted in 
German black letter, in double columns, with 
woodcuts and initials, and containing the Apoe^- 
pha. Its place of publication is very uncertain, 
and attempts have even been made to degrade 
Coverdale from its translator to a mere proof- 
reader. In the prologue to his own second edition 
(1550) he states that the translation was his own 
work, although not at his own costa and that it 


was made ‘out of live sundry inteipreteis,’ most 
likely the Vulgate, Pagniiius, Luther, the Zurich or 
Geiiuan-Swiss Bible of 1531, and Tyndale’s Penta- 
teuch and New Testament. In 1538 Coverdale 
was sent by Cromwell to Paris to supei intend in 
Kegnault’s * press another English edition of the 
Sciiptures. Francis I. had granted a license, but 
in spite of this, before the piinting was finished, 
an edict was issued piohibiting the work. Many 
of the sheets were binned, but the pi esses and 
types were saved and hastily carried over to 
London, whitliei also some of the woikmen soon 
came. Grafton and Whitchurch, the noted printers 
of that day, were thus enabled to bting out in 
1539, under Coverdale ’s superintendence, the ‘Gieat 
Bible,’ which was presented to Henry VIII. by 
Cl om well. The second ‘Great Bible, ’ known also 
as ‘Cranmer’s Bible’ (1540), was also edited by 
Coveidale, who found it expedient to leave Eng- 
land on the fall of his patron Cromwell. Wliile 
abroad he manied, received the degiee of D.D. 
fioni Tubingen, and acted as Lutheian pastor 
for some years at Beigzabern, in Rhenish 
Bavaria. In March 1548 he returned to England, 
was well received through Ciaiimei’s inlluence, 
and in 1551 was made Bishop of Exeter. On tlie 
accession of Maiy he was deprived of his see, 
but was suffered to leave the country. From 
Denmark he passed to Wesel in West[)halia and 
to Geneva, where lie may have assisted in the 
preparation of the famous Geneva version (1560), 
the favourite Bible of the Puritans. Returning to 
England in 1559, he did not resume liis bishopric, 
hut was made D.D. by Cambridge in 1563, and 
the following yeai was collated by Giindal to the 
living of St Magnus, near London Bridge, which 
he resigned from growing Puritan scruples about 
the liturgy in 1566. He continued, however, to 
pi each, hut died eaily in 1568, and was buried in 
ot Bartholomew’s Chuich, and, on its demolition in 
1840 to make room for the New Exchange, was 
reburied in the south aisle of the churcli of St 
Magnus. The tercentenary of his Bible — the first 
complete English translation of the Sciiptures — 
was celebrated 4th October 1835, when medals 
weie struck in honour of the venerable translatoi*. 
Most of Coverdale’s works, including his letters, 
were edited for the Parker Society by Rev. George 
Pearson ( 2 vols. 1844-46 ). See Me^nonals of Ilyles 
Coverdale (1838), H. R. Tedder’s article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography., F. Fry’s The 
Bible by Coverdale (1867), and Conan t, History of 
English Bible Translation (1910). 

CoTered-way* See Fortification. 

CoTilhaOy a town in the Portuguese piovince 
of Beira, on an eastern spur of the Esti ella Moun- 
tains, with some manufactures of brown cloth, and 
a pop. of 14,000. — Pedro deCovilham ( or Covilhto >, 
sent by the king of Portugal in 1486 to \dsit Prester 
John’s country, reached Calicut overland in 1487, 
and Abyssinia in 1490. 

CoTln^tony a city of Kentucky, U.S., on the 
Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati, with which it 
is connected by a fine suspension bridge. Many 
of the inhabitants transact their business in Cin- 
cinnati, but Covington is itself a thriving place, 
with manufactures of glass-ware, nails, tobacco, &c. 
Pop. (1830) 715; (1880) 29,720; (1920 ) 67,121. 
Cow. See Cattle, Dairy. 

Cowbane. See Hemlock. 

Cowberry. See Whortleberry. 

Cow-bird ( Molothrus pecoHs ), also called Cow- 
pen Bird, Cow Blackbird, &c., a native of North 
America, nearly allied to the Troupials, remark- 
able fox its cuckoo-like habit of utilising the nests 
of other birds for its own eggs. The latter are 
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hatched sooner than those of the rightful owners, 
which fall victim to this lofty form of parasitism. 
The cow-hird is about 7 inches in length, predom- 
inantly brownish-black in colour, and has a short 
hut sharply pointed beak. ‘ It utters a peculiarly 
liquid April sound.’ The females are far more 
numerous than the males, and polygamy is there- 
fore in vogue. The males have deeper, glossier 
coats than the females. It is said to damage the 
fields of sown maize, but feeds largely on insects. 
The name refers to its habit of frequenting cow- 
pens for the sake of the attracted insects. Seven 
other species of Molothrus are known, occurring 
from La Plata to the United States. 

Cow-boy. See Ranching. 

€owbridge 9 a municipal borough of Glamor- 
ganshire, on the Ddaw, 12 miles W. of Cardiff 
( 17 by rail ), with which and Llantrissant it returned 
one member to parliament bill 1918. It has an old 
gateway and a grammar-school ( 1678). Pop. 1200. 

Oow-catclier^ a kind of barred iron cone or 
beak-shaped arrangement, about 6 feet long, pro- 
jecting from the front of locomotives, close over 
the railway track, and attached to the buffer-beam 
by strong bolts. It is generally used upon Ameri- 
can lines where unfenced, for the purpose of throw- 
ing aside animals or other obstructions. 

Cowdeilbeatb 9 a police and pailiamentaiy 
burgh of Pife, 5 miles NE. from Dunfermline, 
almost entirely inhabited by miners ; pop. 14,000. 

Cowdenknowes. See Eaelston. 

Cowell, Edward Bylks, a learned Sanskrit* 
•scholar, was born at Ipswich, January 23, 1826. 
He was educated at Ipswich giauimav-school and 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and in 1866 sailed for 
Calcutta, to fill the chair of History in the newly- 
established Presidency College, becoming also soon 
after principal of the Sanmcrit College. He re- 
turned home in 1864, and was elected in 1867 
professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, and in 1874- 
to a fellowship in Corpus Christ! College. He 
published a long series of Sanskrit texts and 
translations, alone or in collaboration with other 
^tcholans, and edited Colebrooke’s Assays (1873). 
A contributor to this work, he died 9th February 
1903 ; and his Life and Letbeis appeared in 1904. 

Coweu, Sir Frederic Hymen, composer, born 
at Kingston, Jamaica, 29th January 1852, was 
hi*ought as a child to England. He early showed 
decided musical talent, which was cultivated by a 
course of study under Benedict and Goss, as also 
at Leipzig and Berlin. Among his works are the 
operas Fauline (1876), Thorgrim (1890), Signa 
(1893), and Harold (1895) ; the cantatas The Bose 
Maiden^ Sleeping Beaiity, The Water Lily, and 
others; oratorios (including Ruth, 1887); Iialf-a- 
dozen symphonies ( No. 3 being the * Scandinavian ’ ) ; 
a number of overtures, pianoforte pieces, and minoi; 
works; and over 250 songs. He has been con^ 
ductor bo the Philharmonic Society, at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Bradford, and of the Scottish 
Orchestra. He was knighted in 1911. 

Cowes, a seaport and watering-place in the 
north comer of the Isle of Wight, 11^ miles SSE. 
of Southampton by water, and 4 N. of Newport 
by rail. It; consists of West and East Cowes, lying 
on opposite sides of the mouth of the estuary of the 
Medma, and connected by steam-ferry. Standing 
on a hill-slope, West Cowes has a striking aspect 
from the sea, and is the seat of much trade, being 
the chief porij of the island, and the headquarters of 
the Royal Yacht Club (1815), whose regattas are 
hem here. Their club-house was origin«Sly a fort, 
bi^t by Henry VIIL in 154D. Yacmt-building is 
the great spemality of Cowes, which has a fine 
promenade (1864), excellent hotels, baths, villas, 


lodging-houses, &c, Slatwoods at East Cowes was 
the birthplace of Dr Arnold. East Cowes Castle 
(1798) and Norris Casble ( 1799) are near. Osborne 
House, a favourite residence of Queen Victoria, 
for whom it was built in 1845, was converted by 
Edward VII. in 1902 into a convalescent hospital 
for naval and military officers, and contained tlie 
Royal Naval College till 1921. Pop. of West 
Cowes, 10,000 ; of East Cowes, 4600. 

Cowhage, Cowage, or Cowitch, consists of 
short, slender, brittle hairs, which cover the pods 
of species of Mucuna, a papilionaceous climber, 
particulai’ly Jf. prwriens of the West Indies and M. 
wrens of the East. These hairs readily stick in the 
skin and cause in tolerable itching, and were hence 
formerly used (as still in their native country) as a 
vermifuge. They are administered in symp, and 
of course act mechanically. The unripe pods are 
eaten like kidney-beans. 

Cowl. See Benedictines. 

Cowley, Abraham, in his own day considered 
the greatest of English poets, was horn in London, 
1618. His father was a stationer in that city, and 
died before his son’s birth. By the exertions of his 
mother, Cowley received a learned education. At 
an early age he was sent to Westminster School, 
where he displayed an almost unparalleled pre- 
cocity. It was by the reading of the Faery Queen, 
a copy of which lay in his mother’s window, that 
his mind was turned to poetry. He wrote excellent 
verses at the age of ten, and published a volume of 
oems at fifteen. In 1637 he proceeded to Cam- 
ridge, and while there wrote, among many other 
pieces, a large portion of his epic, the Davideis, on 
the subject of the life of King David. On the out- 
break of the Civil War, he was ejected ( 1644) from 
Cambridge for refusing to take the oath tendered 
to all the members of the university. At Oxford, 
however, the headquarters of the king’s party, he 
ccntinued his studies for other two years. On the 
reen’s flight to Paris, Cowley followed her, and 
id effectual service to the royalist cause by various 
missions, and by carrying on the secret correspond- 
ence in cipher between the queen and Charles. In 
1656 he returned to England, but was arrested and 
only^ allowed at large on a bail of £10(X). To 
conciliate the party in power, he qualified himself 
as a doctor of medicine, by way of proving that he 
had abandoned all political connections. On Crom- 
well’s death, Cowley again went to Paris, hut re- 
turned to England at the Restoration. He was 
disappointed in the hope of preferment, especially 
of the mastership of the Savoy, which both (Charles 
and his father had led him to expect. By the gen- 
erosity of the Duke of Buckingham and Cowley’s 
lifelong friend the Earl of St Albans, he at len^h 
received a comfortable movision. Cowley died at 
Chertsey, London, 28th July 1667. 

Cowley’s most ambitious works are the Bamdeis, 
the Findarigue Odes, written in supposed imitation 
of Pindar, and the Mistress, a series of love poems. 
His^ fate as a poet is one of the most singular 
in literature. Deemed unapproachable in his own 
day, he has ever since sunk steadily in popular 
estimation. Dr Johnson’s explanation is still 
accepted as the best that can he suggested. Cowley 
wrote for the court and the reigning taste, and not 
for the general heart of men. What he is still 
admired for is his astonishing ingenuity and agility 
of mind. Moreover, though the hulk of his verse 
can never again have any living interest, he has not 
a few passages characterised by delicacy and power. 
By his_ small collection of essays, Cowley takes 
rank with Goldsmith and Addison as one of the 
masters of simple and graceful prose style. It is 
by these essays that Cowley is now best known. 
See Grosart’s (1881) and WaUer’s (1905-6) editions; 
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Sprat'b Life of Cowley (1668), Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, K. Schafer’s English Ode to 1660 (1918). 

Cowley, Hannah (1743-1809), wrote thirteen 
lively dramatic works, including The Bellas Strat- 
agem (1782), and several volumes of feeble veise. 
She was attacked along with the other Della 
Cru scans by Giftbrd in the Bamad and Mmmad. 

Cowley, Henry Richard Charles Welles- 
ley, Earl (1804-84), diplomatist, was born in 
London. His father, the tirst Baion Cowley, was 
a younger bi other of the great Duke of Wellington, 
He was educated at Eton, and at twenty began 
a long career as a diplomatist by becoming an 
attache at Vienna. He was in succession secretary 
and ambassador at Constantinople, minister-pleni- 
potentiary to Switzerland (1848), to the Gennanic 
Confederation (1851), and in 1852 succeeded the 
jMar<]^uis of Normanby as ambassador at Paris, a 
position he held with rare tact and temper till his 
resignation in 1867. With Clarendon he represented 
Great Britain at the Paris Congress of 1856, and 
in 1860, with Cobden, he arranged the commercial 
treaty between France and England. He succeeded 
to his father’s title in 1847, and was created Viscount 
Dangan and Earl Cowley in 1857. 

Cowley Fathers. See Benson (Richard 
Meux), 

Cow-parsnip {Heraeleum\ a genus of Umbelli- 
ferie, of which one species [H. Sphondylium) a 
common and rank wayside weed, which, however, 
when cut early in the season, affords a wholesome 
fodder to jrigs and cattle. H, dbincum, a much 
larger species, has been recommended for cultiva- 
tion on account of the great quantity of herbage it 
yields yerv early in the season, and with other 
species {H villosum, &c.) it is also used with 
much effect as a decorative plant. H, lanatxim is 
very common in North America. 

Cowper, William, surgeon and anatomist, 
was born at Petersfield, in Sussex, in 1666, settled 
as a surgeon in London, and died 8th March 1709. 
He made some new anatomical observations, not- 
ably discovering the glands beneath the male 
urethra called ‘Cowper’s glands,’ and published 
The Anatomy of Humane Bodies (1698) and other 
works. 

Cowper; William, was bom in 1731 at the 
rectoiy of Great Berkhampstead, in the county of 
Hertford. He was sent to Westminster School at 
so early an age that all his impressions were pain- 
ful, and he thus conceived a hatred of public 
schools which was never modified. He complains 
that there he became an adept ‘in the infernal 
art of lying,’ an art which we could hardly assert 
either to, be extinct in our public schools at the 
present time, or to be or ever to have been entirely 
confined to them. Among his schoolfellows were 
Churchill the poet, and Warren Hastings; and 
for these two at least he seems to have ramntained 
a lasting affection. On leaving school he was i 
articled to an attorney named Chapman, with 
whom he idled away his time for several years. 
One of his fellow-pupils there was Thurlow, who 
in a jesting mood promised to give Cowper an 
^pointment when he should be Lord Chancellor. 
The boyish ambition was verified, as every one 
knows, but not the promise. Cowper was called 
to the bar in 1754, and lived for some time the 
ordinary life of a young man, not uncheerhil, 
though with occasional fits of depression. He 
belongjsd to the ‘Nonsense Club,^ founded by 
Bonnell Thoimton and George Colman, and is sup- 
posed to have contributed some short articles to 
the Comiomeur, a paper started by them. He also 
fell in love, during this period, with Theodora, the 
daughter of his uncle Ashley Cowper, a lady who 
seems to have had for him a far deeper feeling 
138 


than his essentially recipient nature could return. 
Certainly he appears to have made no particular 
efiort to overcome his uncle’s opposition to his 
suit. In those days a well-connected young man 
vras more easily provided for than no^v, and a sine- 
cure appointment, as ‘ Commissioner of Bankrupts,’ 
gave Cowper a certain independence, which he 
enjoyed tranquilly, relying on the influence of his 
relations to promote him further, an expectation 
wMch they on their side did all they could to fulfil. 
Hk cousin. Major Cowper, had the right (extra- 
ordinary to hear of nowadays) of appointing to 
the office of Clerk to the Journals of the House 
of Lords, and also to the joint offices of ‘read- 
ing clerk and clerk of the committees’ to the 
same august assembly. All these appointments 
happened to fall vacant at the same time (1763). 
Major Cow’per wished his cousin to take the latter 
and more valuable office, but Cow^per in one of his 
fits of self-depreciation, preferred the other, which 
was found eventually to involve a so-called ex- 
amination as to his fitness for the office, meaning 
in fact only an appearance before the har of the 
House. The idea of this appearance unmanned 
him altogether. A fixed idea, the well-known fore- 
runner of madness, that every one was hostile to 
him, gradually took possession of his mind; and 
the horror grew hy continual brooding, until suicide 
seemed the only way of escape. He several times 
attenipted to make away with himself, and on one 
occasion at least was only saved by a fortunate 
accident. When his friends were finally made 
aware of his condition, they gave up at once a pro- 
ject so evidently impracticable ; but Cowper’s mind 
was permanently unhinged. He fell into a state of 
religious despair as to the consequences of the 
crime he had almost committed, in the height of 
which his misery found vent in the composition of 
a copy of Sappnics, in which he describes himself 
as ‘ damned below Judas, more abhorred than he 
was,’ and again, ‘man disavows and Deity dis- 
owns me.’ 

It was found necessary to remove him to a private 
asylum at St Alhans, where he was gradumly re- 
stored to health by judicious treatment. After 
this, m June 1765, he drifted to the quiet town of 
Huntingdon, where he made acquaintance with an 
amiable and religious family to which he was at 
once attracted, and in which he was soon accepted 
as an inmate. The head of the family, Mr Morley 
Unwin, was a clergyman, but retired from active 
work, and with liis wife and two children lived 
a life of almost perpetual devotion, into which 
Cowper^ plunged, spending most of his time 
in religious exercises of varous kinds, and corre- 
spondence on religious subjects. Cowper continued 
to reside with Mrs Unmn after her husband’s death 
(July 1767), but they soon removed to Olney in 
Buckinghamshire, where the famous John Newton 
was curate. This remarkable man soon acquired 
the most complete influence over the gentle invalid ; 
and, under Newton, Cowper worked among the 
poor of his friend’s parish, devoting his whole time 
to pious exercises and good works. Owing, per- 
haps, to these exertions, and to the unbroken 
monotony of the atmosphere, signs of his former 
madness began to reappear, and in 1773 it burst out. 
He was at the time in Newton’s vicarage, and here 
he remained for more than a year, refusing to 
return to his own house though it was but next 
door. After his recoveiy (which was never com- 
plete) he lost — we might almost say, though it 
seems cruel, he was delivered from— the companion- 
ship of Newton, who was presented in 1779 to the 
rectory of St Maiy Woolnoth The effect of his 
departure on Cowper was miraculous; whether 
Newton, in his intense enthusiasm miscalculated 
his friend’s powers, or whether he was only ignorant 
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of the delicate nature of the mind on which he was 
working, it is evident that the constant intercourse 
with him, aided perhaps by the wearying sameness 
of the life, had an oppressive and crushing effect 
upon Cowper. Even after Newton’s departure, the 
old gloom appears in letters addressed to him, 
while in correspondence with Hill or Unwin, Cow- 
per is always wieerful, full of graceful playfulness, 
entering into a pleasant record of his amusements 
and occupations, his hares and garden and green- 
house. To the quiet of this period of his life we 
probably owe the tranquillised condition of mind 
which makes the tone of Cowper’s poetry contrast 
so strangely with the sentiments of his early 
experiences. An astonishment almost amounting 
to incredulity fills our mind when we find the 
madman, the religious fanatic, who despaired of 
salvation, and on several occasions attempted 
suicide, luxuriating in the quiet of nature, which 
he fully appreciated and enjoyed, and chan^g his 
abject fears of God’s wrath for a tender dmight in 
and love of the ordinary works of His hands. 

He was, however, as yet no poet at all. Mrs 
Unwin was the first who had^ the wisdom to per- 
ceive that a variety of occupation was necessary to 
Cowper, and that something to occupy his mind dur- 
ing the gloomy months of winter was of tne highest 
importance to his well-being. No power of initia- 
tion seems to have existed in his mind, but he 
followed with docility his friend’s suggestions, and 
when she bade him write poetry, did so. His first 
volume (1782) was in the fashion of the tiine, and 
consisted of several poems on abstract subjects, a 
poetical dialogue called ‘ Table Talk ’ being added 
to lighten and enliven the book. Probably Cowper 
himself was not conscious at the time how much 
higher he was capable of flying and was destined 
to fly ; but once more a happy suggestion came to 
his aid. In 1781 he accidentally made the acc^uaint- 
ance of Lady Austen, a woman full of intelli- 
gence, and of a gay and happy disposition, bringing 
sunshine with her. The acquaintance rapidly grew 
into a warm friendship, and Lady Austen settled 
in Newton’s deserted vicarage, next door, it will be 
remembered, to Cowper’s house. The inhabitants 
of the two houses soon, of course, grew intimate, I 
with the happiest results to the poet. It is to i 
Lady Austeirs playful commands to write a poem 
for her on any subject, ‘this sofa for instance,^ that 
we owe Cowper’s greatest work. The TclsJc. She 
has also the credit of having told him the story of 
John Gilpin, reproduced in the immortal ballad the 
next morning : and there can be no doubt that 
this lady was his better angel, and made the 
happiest revolution in the too-serious house. His 
osition between his old friend and his new one, 
oth being women, has been the subject of many, 
and we think somewhat vulgar comments. That 
Cowper was engaged to marry Mrs Unwin, that 
this project was defeated by a dawning love be- 
tween the poet and Lady Austen, and that jealousy 
and passion came in to disturb their relations is 
an oft-repeated tale. It surely, however, requires 
but little reflection to see how unnecessary such a 
theory is. Cowper was in every way calculated to 
arouse a more than passing interest in the heart of 
an intellectual woman, but neither in his past nor 
his present was there anything that could insphe 
such a woman with the desire of mariying him. 
He had the gift of making friends and calling forth 
sympathy in an unusual degree, and the influence 
of this tender sympathy not only saved but made 
him what he ^ew to be. If Lady Austen had 
never said to Cowper, ‘Why not try blank verse?’ 
that grand revolt against the smoothness and arti- 
fiidai perfection which Pope had established as 
essentiids of poetry might nave been indefinitely 
postponed. Against a style which repelled him. 


Cowper was the first to protest by the effectual 
reproduction of a more excellent way. He took 
that polished and splendid instrument from the 
hand of Milton, without his grandeur of tone, yet 
with a sweetness and serious power not unworthy 
of it. His schoolfellow, Churchill, had struck 
a rougher and more vigorous note, yet had not 
been bold enough to return to the old ways. But 
the timid poet in his seclusion, under the influence 
of his domestic muses, with unexpected boldness, 
seized on liis inheritance. Wordsworth carried on 
both style and subjects, but he, like Gray, put of 
his own into the theme, and described less Nature 
herself than the thoughts which she inspired. In 
Cowper, on the contrary, we have Nature’s very 
face, the calm description of a quiet scene painted 
by one who loved her for herself, not peopled with 
fancies by a poetical observer. 

How his friendship with Lady Austen came to an 
end has never been clearly known, but at the end 
of 1783 she retired to Bristol, and Cowper writing to 
Unwin declared the connection at an end. It is a 
commonplace to talk, of course, of jealousy between 
Lady Austen and Mrs Unwin, and it is easily com- 
prehensible that the latter lady may have objected 
to see her place as Cowper’s friend and adviser 
taken from her by a stranger. However, as regards 
our poet. Lady Austen had done her w^ork; The 
Task was published in 1785, and its power and the 
greatness of the old-new method very soon made 
themselves apparent. Whether Cowper has re- 
tained the hi^ place which was accorded to him in 
the surprise and delight of the new movement, is a 
question which will be answered according to indi- 
vidual tastes and opinions, but there can be no 
doubt that the publication of The Task had a most 
powerful effect upon the literary tastes of the 
time. 

It is characteristic of Cowper that on the de* 
parture of Lady Austen, he fell for some time into 
a little of his old melancholy, until in 1786 Lady 
Hesketh appeared upon the scene, and the poet 
accepted the new comforter in lieu of her who was 
gone. His translation of Homer was carried on 
under the influence of this new adviser, who was a 
relation of his own, and consequently escaped the 
imputation of wishing to marry nim. She procured 
the removal of the sad poet and his ailing com- 
panion to Weston-Undeiwood, where they made 
acquaintance with the Throckmorton family, and 
received much comfort and consolation in their 
waning days. This move, as well as the trans- 
lation of Homer, Newton, with whom Cowper 
still kept up a correspondence, condemned with 
almost brutal violence of language, and it is an 
evidence of his temporary recovery of strength, that 
Cowper defended himself without, however, losing 
his temper. Against Newton’s advice he continued 
his translation, which brought him in at least a 
little money if not much mme ; and the money 
was by this time much needed. In 1787 he had 
another attack of his old ailment, and again 
attempted suicide. From this attack he never 
seems to have completely recovered, and when he 
was almost at his worst, Mrs Unwin had a stroke of 
paralysis which cast a gloom over this devoted pair 
from which they never emerged. In 1794 a pension 
of £300 a year was assigned to him, but too late to 
confer much comfort or relief. When Mrs Unwin 
died in 1796 he heard the news ‘not without 
emotion,’ and growing gradually weaker, died peace- 
fully at East Dereham, Norfolk, on the 25th of April 
1800. Curiously enough, out of the gloom of nis 
last waning years came two of his most beautiful 
and touching poems, the lines ‘Addressed to My 
Mother’s Picture,’ and those entitled ‘My Mary.’ 

Hayley’s life first appeared in two volumes in 180^ 
The later editions (1806, 1809, 1812) were in four volumea 
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See Life by T. Wright (1892; revised 1921), and his 
edition of the Correspondence (4 vols. 1904), also his 
Unpublished and UnGolleeted Letters of TFm. Cowper 
(1925). Southey’s edition of the works, with memoir 
(15 vols. 1834-370, was reprinted by Bohn (1853-54). 
Otheisare those of Gnmshawe (8 vols. 1835) ; the Aldine 
edition ( 1865 ) ; the Globe edition ( 1870 ). Editions of the 
poems are by Mrs Meynell (1904), Milford (1906), and 
Bailey ( 1905 ) ; there is a concordance by Neve ( 1887 ). See 
Goldwm Smith’s monograph (1880); SirLeshe Stephen’s 
Sours tn a Library (1882 ) ; and Sainte-Beuve’s essay. 

wper’s Glands. See Cowpee ( William ). 


Cowper-Temple, William Feancis (1811- 
88), son of the fiftli Earl Temple, enteiing pailia- 
meiit in 1835, attained various offices (in Admiialty, 
Home Office, Board of Trade, &c.), and became vice- 
president of committee of council on education. Best 
known as author of the ‘ Cowper-Temple clause ^ in 
the Education Act of 1870 (see Education ), he was 
m 1880 created Baron Cowper-Temple. 

€ow-plantf See Asclepiadaceje, Cow-teee. 

Cowpox. See Vaccination, Smallpox. 

Cowry {Oyprcea), a large genus of Gasteropods 
in the Prosobranchiate section, including over a 
hundred species, some of which are very familiar as 
decorative objects and as furnishing a medium of 
exchange with uncivilised peoples. The shell has 
more or less of an oval form, and is usually tiiick, 
polished, and ^ beautifully coloured. The young 
shells are delicate and more typically snail-like, 
hut in the adults the large last whorl more or less 
conceals the others, and has its outer lip bent in 
toAvards the inner. The internal axis may be 
wholly absorbed. The animal has a broad head, a 
protrusible proboscis, eyes associated with the long 
Ixorns, and a broad foot protruded through the 
elongated aperture. The mantle or skin fold, 
whicli forms the shell as in other molluscs, extends 
over the Avhole or most of the surface, and thus 
conceals during life what gives the dead shells half 
their charm. In habit the cowries are predomin- 
antly sluggish animals, creeping slowly on rocks 
and coral reefs. They are mainly carnivorous in 
diet. Though widely distributed, they thrive best 
in the tropical seas. Fossil forms occur abundantly 
(about 80 species) from the chalk onwards. The 
nearest relations of the cowries are the two genera 
Ovulum and Trivia. The former includes the 


Poached Eggs and the Weaver’s Shuttle {Omlum 
volva) ; two species are found on British shores. 
The genus Trivia includes the little cowry ( Trivia 
europoea)^ not uncommonly found on British coasts 
— e.g. near John o’ Groat’s House. 

The cowries proper are well known in several 


practical connections. 



Money Cowry. 


The money cowry (Cl 
moneta ), found 
especially in the 
Maidive Islands, 
was long used as 
currency, and is 
still so used in 
Africa from 
Guinea to the 
Central Sndan. 
In Siam over 6000 
cowries were re- 
quired to make a 
tical worth Is. 8d. 


Cowries are familiar in England as counters in 

f ames of chance. From prehistoric times they have 
een used to form necklaces and other ornaments of 


the person. In some cases they are worn as charms, 
and their bright colours, so attractive to human 
eyes, have also been utilised in catching cuttle- 
fishes. Cowries have had their share in later days 
in the conchological craze, and ‘small fortunes’ 
have been spent in gathering that Avealth of varied 


colour AAdiicli a good cabinet displays, A shell of 
C. prmceps has sold for £40. See IMAGES, Magic. 

Cowslip {Primula veris ; see Peimrose), a 
common native of pastures in England and many 
other pai’ls of Europe, but rare in the Avest of Scot- 
land, a delicate and modest little lloAA^er, a universal 
favourite, both for its beauty and its fragrance. 
It difiers from the common primrose conspicuously 
in having umbels of flowers on a scape ; it is sup- 
posed to be the original of the garden polyanthus. 
Darw^in holds the’ common oxlip to be a cross 
betAveen the coAvslip and the common primrose. 
Its bells were long supposed to be the haunt of 
fairies, and the name ot Fairy Cups is still given to 
them in some parts of England. The floAvers aie 
sometimes fermented with sugar to make coujslp 
loine^ Avhich is not unpalatable. It Avas once a 
favourite domestic soporific. The leaves are by 
some used as a salad and pot-herb, and also as food 
for the silkAvorm before those of the mulberry have 
expanded. The American cowslip ( sometimes also 
cafied Shooting-star) is Bodecafheon Meadia, a 
very handsome spring flower. This and other 
species are also wml knoAATi in cultivation. 

Cow-tree, a name given to a number of trees 
of diflerent natural orders, the bland milky juice 
(Latex, q.v.) of which is used instead of milk. The 
most famous of these is the Palo de Vaca of the 
Coidilleras and Venezuela {Galactodendron {Brosl’ 
mum) ntile), an artocarpaceous tree, AAith laige 
laui el-like leaves and verj" small floAvers. The 
milk is obtained by piercing the bark of the trunk 
or branches, and flows so freely that an ordinary 
bottle may be filled in half an hour. The milk has 
an agreeable creamy odour and taste recalling that 
of cow’s milk, but is slightly viscid and soon be- 
comes yelloAV, gradually thickening into a some- 
what cheesy consistency. Its chemical composi- 
tion, of course, widely differs from that of milk, 
but its nutritive value is considerable. It is much 
used by the negroes and Indians. 

The cow-tree or Hya-hya of Demerara is Taber- 
noemontana utiUs, a tree belonging to the Apocyn- 
aceae. In this order the milky juice is usually 
acrid and poisonous, and even that of other species 
of the same genus is of sharp and burning taste. 
In this case, nowever, the latex is agreeable and 
wholesome, although somewhat sticky, OAving to 
the large proportion of caoutchouc. 

Cow-wlieat {Melampyrum)^ a genus of Scro- 
phnlariacese, of which the deep-ftirrowed two-celled 
capsule somewhat resembles a grain of wheat. 
They are annual weeds, growing in Avoods, corn- 
fields, and pastures, and are eaten by cattle. Being 
root-parasites, they grow on the roots of other 
plants. M. pratense is common in Europe and 
North America. 

Cox, David, landscape-painter, was horn at 
Deritend, a suburb of Mrmingham, 29th April 
1783. His father was a blacksmith, and he worked 
at the forge for a time ; and after trying various 
employments and studying drawing under Joseph 
Barber, he was scene-painter in the Birmingham, 
Swansea, and Wolverhampton theatres, and occa- 
sionally appeared upon the boards in minor parts. 
He next took lessons in London from John Varley ; 
in 1806 and 1806 Ausited North Wales, which to 
the end of his life was his favourite sketching- 
ground; and taught as a draAAring-master, mainly 
in Hereford, publishing A Treatise on Landscape 
Painting and Effect in Water-colours (1814), and 
other e&cational works, illustrated by soft-ground 
etchings by his oavu hand. In 1813 he joined the 
Socie^ of Painters in Water-colours, to Avhose 
exhibitions he was a regular feontributor. From 
1827 till 1841 bis headquarters Avere in London, 
but he was constantly fetching in the country. 
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and occasionally he made hiief visits to the Con- 
tinent, executing water-colours of noble quality 
which slowly but steadily made their way with 
the public, and are now recognised as entitling 
their painter to a place among the very^ first of 
English landscapists. In 1839 he turned his atten- 
tion seriously to oil-painting, a naedium which he 
Iiad hitherto used only for Setehing, and soon he 
had mastered the process. He executed in all 
about a hundred woncs in oil. These are less widely 
known than his water-colours, but they are of at 
least equal quality. In 1841 he settled at Harborne, 
near Birmingham, where he resided for the rest of his 
life. It was duiing this period that he produced 
his greatest works, those most rapidly synthetic in 
execution, and most deeply poetic in feeling. They 
owe theii inspiration mainly to the scenery of 
Noith Wales, and especially of Bettws-y-Coed ( q.v.), 
which he visited every autumn. He died at 
Harborne, 7th June 1859. The manliness and sim- 
plicity of the painter’s own chaiacter is reflected 
in his direct, faithful, and forcible art. His works 
are distinguished by great breadth, purity of tint, 
truth of tone, and biilliancy of effect, and they 
are admirable in their rendering of atmosphere, 
and in their suggestion of the sparkle and breezy 
motion of nature. Among the more celebrated of 
his oil pictures are ‘ Lancaster Castle’ (1846 ) ; ‘ Peace 
and War’ (1846), a small picture 18Jby 24 in., for 
which Cox received £20, but which fetched £3602 
in 1872 (his lifelong ambition had been ‘some day, 
H.V., to get £100° for a picture); ‘The Vale of 
Clwyd’ (1846 and 1848); ‘The Skylark’ (1849); 
‘Boys Fishing’ (1849); and ‘The Church of 
Bettws-y-Coed.’ Among his very numerous water- 
colours are ‘ Lancaster Sands ’ ( 1835 ) ; ‘ Ulverston 
Sands ’ ( 1835 ) ; ‘ Bolton Abbey ’ { 1847 ) ; ‘ Welsh 
Funeral’ (1850); and ‘Broom Gatherers on Chat 
Moss ’ ( 1854). His water-colour titled ‘ The Hay- 
field,’ fetched £2950 in 1875. His works have 
been frequently brought together in exhibitions, 
and he was admirably represented hy forty-six 
examples in the Manchester Exhibition, 1887. 
See the Memoir by N. N. Solly (1875), and the 
Biography by William Hall (1881). — His son, 
David Cox the younger (1809-85), was also known 
as a water-colour painter. 

Cox, Sir George, an eminent mythologist, 
was born in 1827, and educated at Kugby and 
Trinity College, Oxford. He took orders in 1850, 
and after holding curacies in Devonshire, and an 
assistant-mastership at Cheltenham, became vicar 
of Bekesboume in Kent, and afterwards rector 
of Scrayingham, York. In 1877 he succeeded 
to his uncle’s baronetcy. An industrious man 
of letters, he wrote much on ancient history 
and on mythology. His Tales of Ancient Greece 
(1868) was a collected edition of several admirable 
earlier volumes of Greek history. His most im- 
portant work. The Mythology of the Aryan Nations 
(2 vols. 1870), was an uncompromising develop- 
ment of the solar and nebular hypothesis as the 
key to all mythologies. It is learned, lucid, and 
courageous ; but the extreme to which a serviceable 
enou^i theory has been pushed in an attempt to 
account for the unaccountable, and to reconcile 
the irreconcilable, has exposed its real weakness. 
His History of Greece (2 vols. 1874) was a work of 
great learning, and his Introduction to the Science 
of Comparative Mythology and Folklore (1881) 
showed its author’s old ingenuity and erudition, 
but none the 'less the singular limitation of his 
knowledge. Other works are Latin and Teutonic 
Ckrietifmity (1870), The Crusades (1874), History 
(f J^ritish Buie in India (1881), Lives of Greek 
S^esm&h (2 vols. 1886), and concise History of 
Bnyy^d (1387). With W. T. Brande he edited 
the usefol of Science, Literature, cmd 


Art (3 vols. 1865-67). His Life of Btshop Colenso 
appeared in 1888. He died 9th Febiuaiy 1902. 

€oxe, Henry Octavius, librarian, was born 
at Bucklebury vicarage in Berkshire, September 
20, 1811. He was educated at Westminster and 
Woicester College, Oxfoid, and entered the manu- 
script depaitmentof the British Museum in 1833, 
soon aftei wards taking orders. In 1838 he be- 
came attached to the Bodleian Library, in 1860 
its head, and here his marvellous knowledge and 
patient kindliness made him the very ideal of 
the librarian. Already in 1857 he had been sent 
by Sir G. C. ^ Lewis to the East on a tour of 
discovery, which resulted indeed in his finding 
many codices, though the grasping greed of the 
ignorant monks, at last awakened to their value, 
made it impossible to buy them. Coxe held in 
succession several curacies near Oxford, and in 1868 
became rector of Wytham. He was Select preacher 
in 1842, Whitehall preacher in 1868, and in 1878 
presided at the first annual meeting of the Libiary 
Association at Oxford. Coxe died July 8, 1881. 
Although himself an excellent palaeographer and 
ripe scholar, Coxe did much more for others’ 
reputations than his own. The most important 
of his own works were an edition of Koger of 
Wendover’s Chronicle (5 vols. 1841-44), and of 
Gower’s Vox Clamantis for the Koxburghe Club 
(1850), and his Catalogues of MSS. in the col- 
leges and halls of Oxfoid (1852), and of the Bod- 
leian MSS. ( 1853-54). See Dean Burgon’s Lives of 
Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Coxe, William, historical writer, was born in 
London, 7th March 1747, and from Eton passed to 
King's College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow in 1768. As tutor to the sons of four persons 
of quality, he spent much of twenty years on 
the Continent, where he neglected no opportun- 
ity of collecting information about the countries 
which he visited. The result appeared in fourteen 
works of travel and history, careful but dull, the 
best known being his History of the House of 
Austria (1807). JSe died, a prebendary of Salis- 
bury and Archdeacon of Wilts, at Bemeiton 
rectory, 16th June 1828. 

Coxswain, or Cockswain (pronounced coxn, 
and often abbreviated to cox), on board ship, is 
the steersman of a boat, and commander of the 
boat’s crew. In boat-racing, the coxswain should 
always by preference be a very light weight. See 
Bowing. 

Coxwell, Henry Tracey, aeronaut, born in 
1819, at Wouldham, near Rochester, was educated 
for the array, but settled as a surgeon-dentist in 
London. From boyhood he had taken a keen 
interest in ballooning; in 1844 he became a pro- 
fessional aeronaut, and in 1845 established the 
Aerostatic Magazine, Thereafter he made some 700 
ascents, the most remarkable being that of 1862, 
when he reached, with Mr Glaisher, a height of 
seven miles. He published My Life and Ballooning 
Adventures (2 vols. 1887-88), and died 5th January 
1900. See Balloons and Aeroplanes. 

Coyote* See Wolf. 

Coypu [Myopotamus coypu), a large rodent in 
the porcupine section of the order. It is the only 
known species of its genus, is common in South 
America on both sides of the Andes, lives (in 
pairs) in burrows near water, and feeds on aquatic 
plants. The animal measures from one to two feet 
m len^h, not including the long scaly tail; the 
general colour is brown vaiying towards yellow; 
the hind-feet are webbed and enable the coypus to 
swim well. The mother-animal swims with her 
young on her back, and this habit may have some- 
thing^ to do, it is suggested, with the peculiar 
position of the teats, which are high up on the 
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flanks. The coypu is much hunted for its flesh 
and fur. The latter is "best known under the 



Coypu {Myopotamus coijim). 


•Spanish name of Nutria, and forms an important 
article of commerce. 

Cozens^ John Robert, water-colour painter, 
was born in England in 1732. He was instructed 
by his father, Alexander Cozens, also known as an 
artist in water-colours, who was one of the two 
natural sons of Peter the Great, by a woman from 
Deptford who accompanied the Czar to Russia. In 
1776 he visited Switzerland, with R. Payne Knight, 
and in 1783 returned from an extended tour in Italy 
with William Beckford, who commissioned many 
of the washed drawings which he then executed. 
Among his English subjects are some fine studies 
of trees made in Windsor Forest. In 1794 the 
artist’s mind gave way, .and in his later days he 
was befriended by Sir George Beaumont and Dr 
Munro. The date of his death has been usually 
stated as 1799, but there is reason to believe that 
he was alive after 1801. The great qualities of his 
art have commanded the enthusiasm of brother- 
painters. Turner and Girtin copied his drawings, 
and Constable pronounced that ‘ his works were all 
poetry,’ that he was ‘the greatest genius that ever 
touched landscape.’ He to some extent extended 
the very limited colour-scheme of previous painters 
an the medium, introducing greater force and 
variety of tinting; and he substituted for their 
topographical treatment of landscape a rendering 
more imaginative and more perceptive of the 
delicacies of atmospheric effect. In composition, 
his works are singularly large and harmonious, and 
they evince an especial sympathy for nature in her 
moods of placid sublimity. There is a fine series 
of his works in the British Museum Print Room. 

Crab^ a popular name legitimately applied to 
any of the short-tailed (Brachyura) division of 
decapod Crustaceans (q.v.). The body is usually 
short and compressed; the abdomen is short and 
is tucked up beneath the relatively large cephalo- 
thorax; there are 1 to 4 reduced abdominal 
appendages, but seldom any tail-paddles; the 
antennae are short. In the common Shore-crab 
{Carcmus mmnas) the carapace is a wide shield, 
broader than long, and bent inwards at the sides ; 
the eyes are stalked, and lie as usual above and in 
front of the antennules, though apparently rather 
external to them ; the antennules nave the ear-sac 
lodged in their dilated base; the bases of the 
antennae are immovable, and the opening of the 
excretory organ at their base has a curious movable 
plate. The hindmost of the foot- jaws or maxilli- 
pedes is in part expanded into a broad plate which 
covers the neighbouring appendages. The great 
claws are generally larger in the male than in the 
female, and thus the market value of the male 
Edible Crab {Cancer paguriis) is said to be five 
JGiiinQS m great as fhat of the female. The reduced 


abdominal appendages of ciabs are solely used for 
repioductive purposes. The t%vo anterior paiis are 
copulatoiy in the males ; those that persist in the 
females have the eggs attached to them. The 
abdomen is always larger and broader in the 
females. The neivous system is peculiar in the 
centialisation of the thoracic ganglia into a single 
mass. The alimentary, circulatory, and excretoiy 
systems do not present any impoitant peculiarities. 
Jhe gills are always fewer than in the crayfish, 
never exceeding nine on each side. The gill-cavity 
is large, especially in the land-crabs. In the 
common shore-crab, the larva leaves the egg as a 
zoma, after repeated moults becomes a sort of 
hermit-ciab-like form known as a Megalopa, and 
gradually with broadening shield, loss of abdominal 



Great Crab {Caacer pagurm). 


appendages, bending up of the abdomen, and modi 
fication of the anterior limbs becomes a miniature 
adult. 

General Life , — Crabs feed chiefly on other animals 
both alive and dead. The Swimming Crabs 
( Portunus ) — e.g. jP. pelagicus, attack fishes. Cardi- 
soma camifex^ found in the mangrove swamps 
of the West Indies, is fond of the fruit of a species 
of Anona, but is also notorious for burrowing 
in the cemeteries. The well-known Land-crab 
{Gecarcinm ruricola) damages sugar-canes. Many 
crabs are very rapid ruimers, especially the sand 
and land forms; others are powerful burro wers— 
e.g. the Calling Crab (Gelasimus), which has one 
of its OTeat claws much exaggerated, and carried 
during locomotion over its head in such a way that 
it looks as if it were beckoning ; others again are 
expert swimmers— e.g. our British pelagic Folyhim 
henslowii, which has a light shell, and four of its 
thoracic appendages flattened for swimming- In 
regard to respiration it is worth noticing that the 
land-crabs are so far terrestrial that they are 
liable to be drowned in water. The male crabs 
are usually larger, and sometimes fight with one 
another as well as with other species. In some 
cases (Gelasimus) the bright colour is only 
acquired at the period of reproductive maturity. 
The sexes of the common Shoi-e-crab {Carcinm 
mcenas) are said to unite just after the female has 
moulted her hard shell. In all but the land-crabs 
the female carries about the eggs till they are 
hatched. 

Habitat — Almost all crabs are strictly marine 
forms, and the majority frequent shallow water. 
Among the terrestrial forms the best known are 
the species of Gecarcinus, swiftly moving nocturnal 
crabs in tropical regions of both hemispheres, 
chiefly vegetarian in their diet, migrating in 
companies to the sea for egg-laying purposes. 
The genus Ocypoda includes some land forms, 
and some which produce a shnll noise by rubbing 
the ridged surface of the second-last joint of 
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the right gjeat claw against a sharp edge of 
the second joint. The Calling Crab (Gelasimns) 
makes large burrows, and the male closes the 
mouth of the hole with its exaggerated great claw. 
The Pea-crabs (Pinnotheres) live inside bivalves 
(Pinna, Mytilus, Mactra, &c.). One species 
(P. mternm) was said by the ancients to nip the 
mollusc when danger threatened, and to receive its 
share of food in return. There is no doubt as to 
the share of food, but no evidence that the crab 
rewards its host. In the genus Telphusa all the 
snecies live in fresh water in the warm parts of the 
globe. The European species (T. flumatilis) is 
tolerably common in southern Europe, was known 
to the ancients both in its habit and edibility, and 
is often figured on Sicilian coins. As regards 
geological distribution^ the Brachyura do not 
certainly appear before the upper Jurassic, and 
become gradually more numerous in Cretaceous 
and Tertiary strata. 

Moulting and Amputation, — Like other crusta- 
ceans, crabs periodically cast their chitinous and 
limy shells. The moults are most frequent in 
youth, when the rapid gi-owth of the body conflicts 
with the rigidity or the armature. Extra feeding 
may accelerate the process. Before moulting the 
old shell becomes virtually dead, reserve stores are 
used in fresh growth, a new shell begins to form 
within the old, and finally with considerable, and 
sometimes fatal effort, the shell is cast. It is left 
in apparent intactness, a very image of its 
lost tenant. The new suit, which is at first 
soft, requires several hours or days to acquire 
firmness. The loss of internal linings, of stomach 
mill, of the outer covering of the eyes, &c., as 
well as of the entire outer armature, leaves the 
crab very much hors de combat The period is 
one of great disadvantage to the crabs, not 
only from the fatigue and often fatality of 
the process, but from the state of defenceless 
helplessness in which they are temporarily left. 
In many cases crabs lose their limbs in fighting, 
and they may voluntarily resign them (as in 
Forcellanaplatychelys ) to save their bodies. Sudden 
panic or injury is said to lead to similar self- 
inflicted amputation or ‘autotomy.’ Like many 
animals lower in the scale, crabs are able to make 
good their injuries, though several moults are 
required to regenerate a limb. 

Mashing. — ^A common habit among crabs is that 
of masking themselves with foreign Ejects. Thus 
both the European species of Maia {M. squinado 
and M. mrrucosa) are usually overgrown by Algae, 
Hy droids, and Polyzoa ; the same is true of Pisa ; 
in Inachus the long feet are especially well con- 
cealed by seaweeds ; our common Stenorhynchus is I 
often covered by a sponge ^owth; the Mediter- 
ranean Dorippe lanata uses its hind-legs to carry 
some living or dead object upon its back, and thus 
very emphatically asserts its mnocence ; the common 
Bromia [D. vulgaris) holds sponges on its back in 
similar fashion. See Commensalism. 

Intelligence. — ^As in several features of their 
structure, so in their intelligence, crabs appear to 
hold the highest place among crustaceans. Mose- 
ley observed how a sand-crab {Ocypoda ippeus), 
which dreads the sea, dug itself into the sand and 
held on against the undertide of each ^eat wave. 
Eomanes refers to the alleged habit of riie common 
crab in stationing a hard-shelled individual as 
sentinel during the moulting season. There seems 
to be not a little of the intelligent in some cases 
of crab-commensalism. Darwin has, however, given 
a crowning instance of intelligence which is worth 
many less emphatic. Some shells were thrown 
towards the hole of a burrowing shore-crab (Gela- 
simus). One rolled in, three remained a few inches 
from the mouth. In a few minutes the crab came 


out, bearing the shell which had fallen in, and re- 
moved it to the distance of a foot. ‘ It then saw 
the three other shells lying near, and evidently 
thinking that they might likewise roll in, earned 
them to the spot where it had laid the first. ’ 
Common British Forms. — The Common Shore- 
crab ( Carcinm mcenas)) the Great Crab {Cancer 
pagurus\ so much eaten ; the Slender Spider-crab 
or Slender-beaked Crab {Stenorhynchus tenuiros- 
tris), with very long spider-like legs and bright 



Slender Spider-crab {Stenorhynchus tenuirostris). 


pink triangular body; the large Thorny Spider- 
crab {Mata sqmnado); the Common Swimming 
Crab {Fortunus variegatus), common on Scotch 
coasts, Avith the last pair of legs flattened like oar- 
blades; the Velvet Fiddler-crab or Devil-crab {For- 
tunus puher)^ with a brown hairy shell; the 
Masked Crab {Corystes cassivelaunus), with a cara- 
ace marked so as to suggest a mask, often found 
uried in the sand of English and Welsh coasts ; 
the small Four-homed Spider-crab (Fisa tetraodon)\ 
the little Pea-crab {Finnotheres pisum, &c.), inside 
bivalves, are familiar British species. 

See Crustacea, Crayfish, Hermit-crab, Lobster; 
Smith and Weldon, Cambridge Natural History^ vol. iv. 

ra ; Sedgwick, Students Text-hook of Zoology, vol. iii. 

; Caiman, Life of Crustacea { 1911 ) ; and ‘ Crus- 
tacea’ in Lankester’s Treatise of Zoology. 

Crab9 Roger, heimit, was born about 1621 in 
Buckinghamshire, and served for seven years 
( 1642-49) in the Parliamentary army. He then set 
up in business as ‘ a haberdasher of hats * at Ches- 
ham, in his native county. He became possessed 
of the idea that it was sinful to eat any kind of 
animal food, or to drink anything stionger than 
water ; and in 1651, determined to follow literally 
the injunction given to the young man in the 
gospel, he sold off his stock-in-trade, distributing 
the proceeds among the poor, and took up his 
residence in a hut. His food consisted of bran, 
turnip- tops, dock-leaves, and grass. The peisecu- 
tions the poor man inflicted on himself caused him 
to be persecuted by others, cudgelled, and put in 
the stocks He was four times imprisoned for 
Sabbath-breaking and other offences, yet still he 
persisted in his course of life. He published The 
JSnglish Hermite, Dagon's Downfall, and a tract 
against Quakerism ; and he died at Bethnal Green, 
11th September 1680. 

Crab-apple is a term applied someTYhat vaguely 
to any sour and uncultivated variety or species of 
apple. Thus Fyrus spectahilis of shrubberies is 
known as the Chinese Crab, F. prunifoUa as the 
Siberian Crab, F. coronaria as the American Crab, 
and F. haccata of North Asia (including cerasifera) 
as the Cherry Crab. More strictly, however, the 
term is applied to the wild varieties of the true apple 
(P. var. sylvestris). Of this, again, two 

main varieties are distinguished, one smooth-leaved 
and sour (var. austera)^ the other more or less 
woolly -leavQd and sweeter (var. mitis). The formey 
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of these may therefore be considered as the crab- 
apple proper, 

CrabbC) George, poet, was born on Christmas 
Eve of 1754, at Aldebnrgh, on the Suffolk sea- 
board, His father, ‘salt-master’ and warehouse- 
keeper, was a clever, strong, violent man ; the 
mother, a meek, religious woman; and of three 
brothers, one perished captain of a slaver, another 
was lost sight of in Honduras. George, the eldest, 
got some schooling at Bungay and Stowmarket, 
then from 1768 to 1774 was surgeon’s apprentice at 
Wickham-Brook and at Woodbridge. In his first 
lace he had to help the ploughboy; in his second 
e fell in love with Sarah Elmy (‘Mira*), who 
lived with her uncle, a wealthy yeoman, at the old 
moated hall of Parham. A spell of drudgery in 
his father’s warehouse— nine months in London, 
picking up surgery cheaply — some three years’ 
struggling practice at Aldeburgh — at last in April 
1780, with £3 in his pocket, he sailed again for 
London, resolved to try his fortune in liteiature. 
Eight years before he had written verses for 
Wh^l^s Magazine ; he had published Inebriety, a 
Foem (Ipswich, 1775) ; and now his Candidate soon 
found a publisher, unluckily a bankrupt one. A 
season of penury, dire as Chatterton’s, was borne 
by Crabbe with pious bravery; he had to pawn 
clothes and instruments ; appeals to Lords Thurlow, 
North, Shelburne, found no response; and early 
in 1781 he saw himself threatened with arrest for 
debt, when he made his case known to Bm-ke. 
Forty-one years later he told Lockhart at Edin- 
burgh how, having delivered the letter at Burke’s 
door, he paced Westminster Biidge all night long | 
until daybreak. Burke proved a generous patron ; 
from the hour of their meeting Crabbe w’as a 
‘made man.’ He stayed at Beaconsfield; he met 
Fox, Johnson, and Reynolds; Thui-low gave him 
a bank-note for £100; Bodsley brought out his 
Library; and the very next winter he was ordained 
to the curacy of his native town. He resided 
as domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at 
Bel voir Castle ( 1782-85) ; married Miss Elmy ( 1783 ) ; 
held four livings in Dorset, Leicester, and Lincoln 
shires, and spent thirteen happy years in Suffolk, 
at Parham, Great Glemhani, and Rendham ( 1792- 
1805); returned to Muston, his Leicestershire 
rectoiy ; and his wife having died there in 1813, 
exchanged it the next year for Trowbridge in Wnt- 
shii*e. His gentle, kindly life, in which botanising 
had given place to fossil-hunting, was broken^ now 
and again by visits to London and its best society ; 
he witnessed the Bristol riots (1831), as fifty-one 
years before he had witnessed those of Lord George 
Gordon. He died at Trowbridge, 3d February 1832. 

Three novels, a treatise on botany, and poems 
untold all perished in grand yearly ‘incremations;* 
but still, Crabbe publfihed The village (1783), The 
Newspaper (1785), The Parish Begister (1807), The 
Borough (1810), Tales (1812), and Tales of the Hall 
(1819), for which last and the earlier copyrights 
Murray paid him £3000. Of these poems Words- 
worth wrote in 1832, ‘ They will last full as long as 
anything expressed in verse since first they made 
their appearance ; * and Jane Austen said Crabbe 
was the only man whom she would care to mar^. 
Byron, too, Scott, Jeffrey, Wilson, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Cardinal Newman, and above all Edward 
FitzGerald, must be reckoned among his few 
votaries, ‘Though nature’s sternest painter, yet 
the best,* Byron’s verdict upon him, is truer than 
Horace Smith’s, * a Pope in worsted stockings,’ for 
this refers but to the accident of metre — the rhyming 
heroics, which, thirty per diem, Crabbe ground out 
anywhere. Their subject-matter, though, is all 
Crabbe’s own. He is as much the poet of East 
Anglia as Scott of the Borderland or Wordsworth 
of the Lake Country. Its scenery and the life 


of its fisher-folk and peasantry he described 
with a realism greater than Zola’s, if sometimes 
almost as tedious. Zola ! nay, Crabbe has closei 
kinship to Balzac ; and his strong, sombre pictures 
of sin and suffering are ever and again lit up with 
homely pathos and shrewd, Dutch -like humour. 
‘The tragic power of Crabbe,’ says Swinburne, 

‘ is as much above the reach of Bjrron, as bis singu- 
larly vivid, though curiously limited, insight into 
certain shades of character.’ And in old John 
Murray’s words, ‘ Crabbe said uncommon things in 
so common a way as to escape notice ; ’ surely he 
claims notice from such as rank thought higher 
than expression. 

An admirable life by his son, the Rev. George Crabbe 
(1785-1857), for twenty-three years vicar of Bredfield, 
Suffolk, is prefixed to Crabbers Works (8 vols. 1834). See 
also Canon Ainger’s Crabbe (in ‘English Men of Letters* 
series, 1903); Kebbel’s Crabbe (1888); Holland’s Selec- 
tions (1899) ; Courthope’s essay in Ward’s Hngluh Poets 
(vol. iii.) ; the edition of Crabbe’s works by A. W. Ward 
(3 vols. 1^5-7); Rene Huchon’s George Ci'ahbe and his 
Times (trans. 1907) ; Broadley and Jerrold, The Boma>ncc 
of an Elderly Poet (1913). 

Crab-stones^ or CJrab’s Eyes, are concretions, 
mainly calcareous, formed in the stomachs of cray- 
fish and some other crustaceans. Finely powdered, 
they were used medicinally as an absorbent and 
antacid ; and the name is given to similar powder, 
whencesoever derived. 

Cracked Heels are due to washing horses’ 
legs and imperfectly diying them ; to permitting 
hoises to stand in accumulated filth and exposed to 
draughts, so that the skin becomes inflamed, tender, 
itchy, thickened, and by-and-by cracked; and to 
clipping horses’ legs, especially in spring, when the 
roaus are wet and dirty, and frost sets in before 
the horses are in from woik. An ichorous and 
fetid discharge exudes, and lameness often results. 
In animals with round gummy legs it is some- 
times constitutional ; underbred hoises with rough 
haiiy fetlocks present the majority of cases ; white 
heels, being more delicate, are especially affected ; 
whilst the hind-limbs, exposed as they are to filth 
and cold, suffer most frequently. Cleanse carefully 
with tepid water, wash with a mild astringent, or 
dress white heels occasionally with oxide of zinc 
ointment, and, when black, mix a little powdered 
charcoal with the ointment. When the skin is dry 
and irritable, poultice and apply glycerine before 
proceeding with astringents. In cold weather, and 
especially when the horse is heated, interdict wash- 
ing the legs; but allow them to dry, and then 
brush off the dirt. 

CracoTienue {kraJcovidk), the national dance 
of the Polish peasantry around Cracow. It has a 
very marked rhythm in | time, and is often accom- 

K * ;d by singing. The Poles have a multitude of 
ditties of two lines each adapted to it. 
Cracow (Pol. Krakov, Ger. KraJcau), a city 
of Polish (formerly Austrian) Galicia, 259 miles 
NE. of Vienna by rail. It stands 672 feet above 
sea-level, in a wide, hill -girt plain on the left bank 
of the Vistula, which here becomes navigable, and 
is spanned by a bridge (1850) leading to Podgorze. 
The old w-alls have been converted into promenades, 
and a line of detached forts now defends the city. 
Its older portion is a labyrinth of narrow, dark, and 
deserted streets, but contains many fine specimens 
of Gothic architecture in its churches and other 
edifices; and some handsome buildings are also 
to be seen in the more modern suburbs. On the 
Wawel rock, in the midst of the houses, rises the 
old castle of the Polish kings, which was degraded 
to a barrack, but has been restored. The neigh- 
bouring cathedral (1320-59) is a splendid pile, con- 
taining the graves of John Sobieski, Poniatowski, 
Kosciusko, Mickiewicz, and many more, with Thor- 
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waklsen’s statue of Christ. The university was 
founded in 1364 by Casimir the Great, and recon- 
stituted under the Jagellons in 1400. New build- 
ings were erected in 1881-87. The second oldest 
university in central Europe, it was for long the 
centre of light for Poland. It has a library of 

500.000 volumes, and many MSS. of great value for 
Polish history. Cracow has important fairs, and 
its trade and manufactures (chemicals, tobacco, 
beer, agricultural implements, &c.) have of late 
years greatly revived. Salt-mining has been in 
operation since 1054. Thi'ee miles west is a grassy 
mound, 150 feet high, reared in 1820-23 to the 
memory of Kosciusko. It is composed of earth 
taken from all the patriotic battlefields of 
Poland. The population has varied much, from 

80.000 in the 16th century to 10,000 at the end 
of the 18th, 49,835 in 1869, 66,095 in 1880, 74,593 
(nearly half Jews) in 1890, and 181,700 in 1921. 

Cracow was founded by Ki*ak, Prince of Poland 
(see the history by Lepszy, translated 1912), about 
the year 700, became the capital of Poland in 1320, 
and continued so till 1609. It was taken by the 
Bohemians in 1039, by the Tatars in 1241, by the 
Swedes in 1655 and 1702, and by the Russians in 
1768. On the third partition of Poland, in 1795,, 
it was assigned to Austria. From 1809 to 1815 it 
formed part of the duchy of Warsaw. The congress 
of Vienna established it as a republic, with a terri- 
tory of 425 sq. m., under the protectorate of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, Polish sympathies there led 
to its annexation by Austria in 1846, but with the 
emergence of the republic it was restored in 1919 
to Poland. 

Craddock, Charles Eobert, is the pen-name 
of Mary Noailles Murfree, born near Murfrees- 
horough in Tennessee in 1850, and known as author 
of In the Tennessee Mountains (1884), Dovm the 
Mavine (1885), The Prophet of the Great SmoJcp 
Mountains (1885), The Bushwhackers (1899), A 
Spectre of Power (1903), and many other stories. 

Cradlcy (separated bjr the river Stour from the 
village of Cradley Heath) is a Worcestershire town- 
ship and an ecclesiastical parish formed in 1799 
from the civil parish of Halesowen, on the borders 
of Staffordshire, with extensive iron trade (nail- 
making included ). 

* Crag and Tail, a term used to designate 
a pecuuar hill conformation, in which a bold and 
precipitous front exists on one aspect of a hill, 
while the opposite is formed of a sloping declivity. 



Castle Rock, Edmburgh. 


Fine examples of this structure occur in and around 
Edinburgh, where the hold ‘crag* faces the west 
and the ‘tail* slopes towards the east; as, for 
example, the Castle rock, precipitous and unap- 
proachable on every side except to the east. The 
structure owes its origin to the juxtaposition of 
rocks of variable degrees of durability — the harder 
and more durable rocks have resisted denudation, 
and so protected the more readily eroded rocks that 
occur on the lee side of the former. The crag 
and tail p]aenomena of centi-al Scotland and other 
regions which have been subjected to extreme 
glacisi,bion (see Glacial Period) is due to glacial 
erosion and accumulation, Tlie crag faces the 
direction feom which the ice came, and thus by 
opposing its advance induced excessive erosion 


upon the ground immediately in front. A hollow 
has thus usually been scooped out in this place, 
and continued along either side of the obstruction 
for some little distance. This somewhat ciescent- 
shaped hollow is well seen on the west side of 
Edinbuigh Castle rock, sweeping round on the 
north by Princes Street Gardens (the old Nor’ 
Loch), and on the south by the valley of the 
Cowgate. The morainic material dragged along 
underneath the ice accumulated in the reai of the 
crag, so that the strata in that position are usually 
coveied to a greater or less depth with houlder- 
clay, &c. The High Street of Edinbuigh is thus 
built upon morainic materials. 

Craig, Edward Gordon, son of Miss Ellen 
Terry, horn 1872, began to act in 1889 under Sir 
Henry Irving, and since 1897 has devoted himself 
to studying the Art of the Theatre. He maintains 
that it has been enslaved by acting, and music, and 
literature, and painting, and costume - designing ; 
whereas the stage director should work not for 
statement but suggestion, and should appeal pii- 
rnarily to the eye by colour and mass and move- 
ment, the words and other things being allowed to 
help out the meaning. He has written several 
works on the Art of the Theatre, and influenced 
the stage in England, Germany, France, and 
Russia. 

Craig, John, Scottish Reformer, was born in 
1512, and educated at St Andrews. He joined the 
Dominicans there, but fell under suspicion of heresy, 
and after a brief imprisonment ( 1536 ) went to Rome, 
and later to the Dominican convent of Bologna. 
A copy of Calvin *s Institutes converted him to Pro- 
testantism, and op 18th August 1559 he vvas lying 
in the dungeon of the Inquisition, condemned to 
suffer next morning at the stake, when Pope Paul 
IV. died, and the mob broke open the prisons, and 
set the prisoners at liberty. A bandit befriended 
him ; a dog brought him a purse of gold as he was 
wandering helpless through a forest ; he escaped 
to Vienna, and there preached in his friar*s habit, 
one of his hearers being the Archduke Maximilian. 
Presently the new pope, learning his whereabouts, 
demanded his surrender ; but Maximilian gave him 
a safe-conduct, and in 1560 he returned to Scot- 
land. In 1563 he was appointed coadjutor to Knox, 
and with him was accused by the Earl of Bedford 
of having been privy to Rizzio’s murder ; in 1567 
he incun-ed some censure for proclaiming, under 
stroi^ motest, the banns between Queen Mary 
and Botiiw’ell ; and in 1572 he was sent to ‘ illumin- 
ate the dark places * in Angus and Aherdeensliire. 
He came back to Edinburgh in 1579 as a chaplain 
to James VI., took a leading part in the church’s 
affairs, and had a share with Melville in the Second 
Book of Discipline. He was the author of the 
‘ Confession of Faith * or first National (Covenant, 
‘ subscribed by the king’s majesty and his houseMd 
and sundry others* at Edinburgh, 28th January 
1680. He withstood the restoration of prelacy; 
hut his comparative moderation was not seldom 
displeasing to the ‘popes of Edinburgh.* He died 
12tn December 1600. His Short Summe of the 
whole Catechisirm ( 1581 ) has been i^eprinted in 
fac-simile, with a valuable introductory Memoir by 
T, G. Law (Edin. 1883). 

. Craig, Thomas, writer on feudal law, was bom 
in 1538, either at Craigfintray (Aberdeenshire) or in 
Edinburgh. From St Andrews he passed in 1556 
to the university of Paris, and in 1563 was admitted 
an advocate at the Scottish bar, being next year 
appointed justice-depute of Scotland, and in 1573 
shei-iff-depute of Edmburgh. Whilst head of the 
criminal judicature, he did not neglect the muses, 
as was evidenced by an epithalamium on Queen 
Mary’s marriage with Damley and a poem on the 
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birth of James VI. Besides seveial more Latin 
poems, and the masterly Jus FeudaU (1608 ; 3d ed. 
1732), and D& Unione Fteqnorimi (ed. Terry, Scot- 
tish Histoiy Society, 1910), he wrote two other 
Latin tieatises — on James VI. ’s light to succeed to 
the English throne, and on the liomage controveisy 
between Scotland and England. He died 26bli 
Febmary 1608. See Life by Tytler (1823). 

€raigie 9 Mrs Pearl Mary Teresa {nie 
Richards), novelist, was born in Boston, U.S., on the 
3d Nov. 1867, and educated in Boston, London, and 
Paris, She contributed to numerous magazines | 
and newspapeis, wrote several plays, but is best 
known from lier novels published under her pen- 
name, John Oliver Hobbes — Some Emotions and a 
Moral ( 1891 ) ; A Bundle of Life ( 1894) ; The Gods, 
some Mortals, and Lord Wielzenham ( 1895 ) ; The 
Herh-moon (1896); The School for Saints (1897); 
Bobert Orange (1900); Love and the Soul Hunters 
(1902); The Flute of Pan (1905); and, almost im- 
mediately after her death on 13th August 1906, 
The Dream and the Business. 

€raigl6itll Stone 9 a siliceous sandstone be- 
longing to the Lower Carboniferous series, quarried 
at Craigleith, in the W, of Edinburgh. 

€raik9 George Lillie, born at Kennoway, 
Fife, in 1798, was educated for the church at St 
Andiews University, but, settling in London, wrote 
The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties (1S31), 
contiibuted largely to the Penny Magazine and 
Cyclopaedia, and in 1839 became editor of the Pic- 
t(mat History of England, supplying some of the 
most valuable chapters. Fiom these his Sketches 
of the History of Literature and Learning in Eng- 
land (6 vols. 1844) and his History of British 
Commerce (3 vols. 1844) were reprinted. He filled 
the chair of English Literature in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, from 1849 till his death on 25th June 1866. 
His other works include Spenser (1845), Bacon 
(1846-47), Romance of the Peerage (1848-50), The 
English of Shakespeare ( 1856), A History of English 
Language and Literature (1861 ; 9th abridged ed. 
1883). — His youngest daughter, Georgina Marion 
(Mrs May), born in 1831, began to write at nine- 
teen, and had at her death in 1895 published some 
thirty novels and stories. 

€raik9 Mrs. Dinah Maria Mulock, well known 
as the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, was 
bom at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1826. She early 
took the burden of supporting an ailing mother 
and two younger brothers, and wrote stories for 
fashion-books, as well as for graver publications. 
Her first serious appearance as a novelist was in 
1849, with her story The Ogilvies, which was 
followed by Olive, The Head of the Family, and 
Agathcfs Husband. But she never simassed or even 
equalled her domestic novel John Halifax (1857), 
which has had, and still continues to have an 
extraordinary popularity, and has been translated 
into French, German, Italian, Greek, and Russian. 
The scene is laid at Tewkesbury, where a marble 
medallion has been placed to her memory in the 
abbey. A pension of £60 a year, awarded to her 
in 1864, she set aside for authors less fortunate 
than herself. In 1865 she married Mr George Lillie 
Craik, a partner in the publishing house of Mac- 
millan & Co. (nephew of the subject of the pre- 
ceding article), and spent a period of quiet happi- 
ness and successful literary industry at her home. 
Comer House, Shortlands, Kent, where she died 
12th October 1887 Much of Mrs Craik’s verse 
is collected in Thirvy Years^ Poems (1881). She 
wrote a good deal for the magazines, and produced 
in all forty-six works, viz.— fourteen more novels, 
and several volumes of prose essays, ir eluding A 
Womarfs Thoughts about Women (1858), rnd Con- 
qeming Men, and other Papers (1888). See 


Mi-s Oliphant’s sketch m Macmillan^ s Magazine 
(1887). 

Craik an antique little coast- town in the ‘ Ea'-t 
Neuk ’ of Fife, 2^ miles WSAV. of Fife Ness, 10 
SE. of St Andiews, and 43 NE. of Edinburgh by 
rail. There is a fragment of a castle of Da\TLd I. ; 
and the church, which was made collegiate in 1517, 
is an inteiestiiig Second Pointed structuie. John 
Knox heie pi cached his ‘idolatrous sermon,’ 9th 
June 1559 ; ^ and in 1648, James Sharp was ap- 
pointed minister. The fishing is not what it once 
was, and the harbour has little trade ; but Crail 
is a pleasant summer-resort. A royal burgh since 
1306, it was till 1918 one of the seven parliamentfiiy 
‘St Andrews burghs.’ Pop. 1500. 

Craiova# See Krajova. 

Crake# See Corn-crake. 

Crambe# a genus of Cruciferse, having a iiod 
{silicula) of two unequal joints, of which the 
upper is globose and one-seeded, the lower 
abortive. C. maritima is well known as Sea- 
kale (q.v.). G. tafarka, of Eastern Europe, 
with much divided leaves and a great flesliy 
root, is cultivated in Rumania as canlifiiower, and 
its root is eaten either boiled or in salads. 

Crameis Johann Baptist, pianist, was bom 
at Mannheim in 1771, the son of Wilhelm Cramer 
(1745-99), a musician of lepute, who settled in 
London in 1772. From 1788 the son undertook 
concert tours on the Continent, and gained a high 
reputation as a facile and expressive performer. 
He founded the musical publishing firm which 
bears his name in 1828, and after some yearn’ 
residence in Paris, died in London, 16th April 
1858. Most of his compositions are now forgotten, 
but bis series of Studies is a work of importance. 

Cramp is a word applied to muscular contrac- 
tions of an irregular kind, in a somewhat variable 
way. 

( 1 ) In its common use, it denotes an involuntary 
and painful contraction of a voluntary muscle or 
group of muscles. It is most apt to occur when a 
musme has been fatigued ; though any muscle may 
be affected, those of the calves most often suffer. 
It is especially common in pregnant women and 
persons of a gouty diathesis, and is a prominent 
feature in some diseases, especially cholera. There 
is no specific for preventing it ; each case must be 
treated on its merits. The contraction and accom- 
panying pain is usually cut short if the affected 
muscle be stretched — e.g. in the case of the calf- 
muscles, the knee must be straightened and the 
foot bent up as far as possible towards the front of 
the leg, to leng[then the affected muscles to the 
utmost, and similarly with other cases. 

(2) Writers Cramp is the commonest and best 
known of a group of diseases called trade spasms. 
The person affected can use his fingers for any 
purpose, even the most delicate manipulations, so 
long as he does not attempt to write ; but when- 
ever he does so, the muscles refuse to obey his 
will, and the pen either drops from his hand 
or executes spasmodic purposeless movements. 
Similar conditions may occur in telegraphists and 
pianists— in fact, in any case where frequent and 
continued use of particular muscular actions is 
necessary. These distressing and troublesome 
affections are often cured by means of Massage 
(q.v.), electrical applications,’ and systematic gym- 
nastic exercises of the affected parts. 

(3) BathePs Cramp. — A good swimmer, while 
bathing, is seen to throw up his aims, perhaps is 
heard to cry out once, and then sinks to rise no 
more. It is said that ‘ bather’s cramp ’ has been 
the cause of his death. This phrase, however, 
is merely an apology for ignorance : what has 

! happened, and whether it is the same in all 
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apparencly similar cases is as yet quite uncertain. 
Cramp, in the ordinary sense, or one or more 
limbs, though very embarrassing and alarming, 
would not he so disastrous to a practised swimmer 
as to make him sink without a struggle ; and, 
though common in bathers, cannot be accepted as 
the cause of all the fatal accidents like that 
described above. Of other theories advanced, the 
most probable is that sudden failure of the heart’s 
action, a partial or total faint, is the cause of the 
calamity, at least in very many cases, a sudden 
plunge into cold water by itself causes some strain 
upon the heart ; and swimming, about the most 
severe of all forms of exercise, increases its work 
very neatly — sometimes, it is easy to believe, 
beyond safe limits. The recorded experience of 
some who have narrowly escaped death from this 
cause makes it appear extremely probable that it 
is the real explanation of at least some of these 
sad accidents. No one when out of practice should 
attempt a long swim in cold water ; and persons 
with weak hearts should be especially careful to 
avoid fatiguing themselves when bathing. 

Cramp Rin^S were rings which were sup- 
posed to cure cramp and the ‘falling-sickness.’ 
They are said to have originated as far back as 
the middle of the 11th century, in a ring presented 
by a pilgrim to Edward the Confessor, which, 
after that ruler’s death, was preserved as a relic 
in Westminster Abbey, and was applied for the 
cure of epilepsy and cramp. Hence appears to 
have arisen the belief that rings blessed by English 
sovereigns were efficacious in such cases ; and the 
custom of blessing for distribution large numbers 
of cramp rings on Good Friday continued to exist 
down to the time of Queen Mary. The accom- 
plished Lord Berners, ambassador to Spain in 
Henry VIII. ’s time, writes from Saragossa to 
Cardinal Wolsey ; ‘ If your grace remember me 
with some crampe ryngs ye shall doo a thing 
muche looked for ; and I trust to bestow thaym 
well with Goddes grace.’ The metal the rings 
were composed of was what formed the king’s 
offering to the cross on Good Friday, usuaUy 
either gold or silver. The superstitious belief in 
the curative property of cramp rings made out of 
certain pieces of silver obtained in particular ways 
still lingers in some districts of England. 

Cran (Gaelic), a measure of capacity in Scot- 
land for herrings when Just taken out of the net. 
It amounts to 37^ imperial gallons, and comprises 
about 750 herrings on an average. 

€raiiacll9 Lucas, a celebrated German painter, 
so named from Kronach in the bishopric of Bam- 
berg, Upper Franconia, where he was bom, 4th 
October 1472. Little is known of his early life, but 
he seems to have been instructed by his father, and, 
possibly, by Matthew Grundewald ; to have resided 
in Gotha, where he married Barbara Brengbier; 
and to have accompanied Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, to the Holy Land in 1493. 
Certainly he was befriended by that prince, and 
was his court-painter at Wittenberg, an appoint- 
ment made in or before 1504. He received in 1508 
a patent of nobility, and the ‘motto,’ or klemod, of 
a crowned and winged serpent, with which he 
marked his subsec^uent works, instead of (some- 
times in combination with) the initials which he 
had previously used. Monopolies for printing and 
the sale of medicine were also bestowed upon him. 
The house in which he carried on his manifold 
occupations was standing at Wittenberg tUl 1871, 
and his importance in the town may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1537, and again in 1540, 
he was elected burgomaster. In 1509 he accom- 
panied an ^bassy to the Emperor MaximiBan, 
and while in the Netherlands he nortrayed the 


prince, afterwards Charles V., then a hoy of nine. 
After the death of the Elector Frederick in 1525, 
he was continued in his official position hy his 
brother, and also by his successor, John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, whose captivity at Augsburg 
the artist shared, and whose release he is believed 
to have procured from the emperor in 1652. He 
returned with his master to Weimar, and died 
there on 16th October of the following year. The 
superiority of his earlier works, both m painting 
and engraving, is doubtless to he accounted for hy 
the fact that in later life the pressure of numerous 
commissions necessitated the assistance of his 
sons, and of many other pupils. His paintings, 
executed in oils on panel, include sacred and a few 
classical subjects, hunting-scenes, and portraits. 

His drawing is commonly hard and defective, hut 
his colouring is rich, warm, and effective, and a 
certain homely earnestness, sometimes mingled 
with humour, characterises his productions. A 
quaint portrait of a girl in an elaborate costume 
from his hand is in the National Gallery, London. 
He was closely associated with the German Re- 
formers, many of whom were portrayed hy himself 
and his pupils. Figures of Luther ana Melanchthon, 
and the painter nimself, are introduced in bis 
‘Crucifixion’ in the Stadtkirche, Weimar, a work 
engraved in Waagen’s Handbook of Painting (ed. 
of 1874), and usually regarded as the artist’s most 
important composition. Three of his copper en- 
gravings, dated 1519, 1520, and 1521, rejpresent 
Luther ; and among his other principal works with 
the hnrin are ‘The Penitence of St John Chrysos- 
tom ’ ( 1509 ), and a portrait of the Elector Frederick. 
His wood-engravings are more numerous, including 
‘The Passion,’ 16 cuts; ‘The Martyrdom of the 
Apostles,’ 12 cuts; and ‘The Wittenberg Hagi- 
ology/ 119 cuts. He had three sons, all of whom 
were painters.— The second of them, Lucas, the 
younger, bom 1515, was a burgomaster of Witten- 
berg. He painted in the manner of his father, and 
their works are difficult to distinguish, especially 
as both artists used a similar mark. According to 
Schuchardt, however, in the productions of the son 
the crowned serpent appears with the wings folded, 
instead of erect as in those of the father. His 
‘Crucifixion,’ or ‘Nativity,’ and a picture of ‘The 
Lord’s Vineyard,’ symbolical of the progress of the 
Reformation, are in the Stadtkirche at Witten- 
berg, and his works may also he studied in Berlin, 
Munich, and at Dresden, where are his portraits 
of the Electors Maurice and Augustus, and a 
‘ Crucifixion.’ He died at Wittenberg in 1586. 

Crail|t)erry [Oxycoccus), a north temperate 
and arctic genus of small evergreen shrubs of the 
order Ericaceae (sub-order Vaccinioideae ). The 
only British species (0. palmtris^ or Vaccinium 
Oxycoccus) grows in peaty bogs and marshy 
grounds, and is of small wiry shrub with creeping 
thread-like branches, and small oval leaves rolled 
hack at the edges. Large q^uantities of the fruit, 
which is chiefly used for making tarts, are collected 
in some parts of Britain and elsewhere, although the 
draining of bogs has now made it scarce where it 
was once plentiful. The berries are an excellent 
antiscorbutic, and hence furnish an excellent addi- 
tion to sea stores. Wine is made from them in 
Siberia, and a beverage made from them is sold in 
the streets of St Petersburg. — The American Cran- 
berry (0. maerocarpus) is of similar distribution, 
but is a larger and more upright plant, with bigger 
leaves and berries. The Denies are not now col- 
lected by means of a rake, but by hand, as the 
former method bruises them. Large quantities 
a>Ye exported to Europe, and the henies are also 
imported into Britain from Russia and other parts 
of northern Europe. Both kinds may he culti- 
vated in gardens, in a peat-soil kept very moist 
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or round the margin of a pond. — The beuieb ot the 
Ked Whortleberry or Cowberry, the Preiselbeeie 
of the Germans ( Vaccinium Vitls-Idcea ) are sold 
under the name of cranbenies in Aberdeen and 



Cranberry ( Oxycoccm palustrui ) : 
a, flower *, ?>, fruit 


other places, and are used in the same way. — The | 
Tasmanian Cranberry is the fruit of Astroloma 
humifimtm, a pretty little trailing Epacridaceous 
shrub ; while in Australia the same name is given 
to other plants of the same older, notably to Lis- 
santhe sapida, 

Cranborne, Viscount, the courtesy title of 
the eldest son of the Marq[uis of Salisbury, 

Cranbrooky a pleasant little market-town in 
the Weald of Kent, 46 miles SE. of London. It 
has a fine Perpendicular chuicli, and a large trade 
in hops. From the 14th to the 17th century it was 
the centre of the broadcloth manufacture intro- 
duced by the Flemings, 

Cranbrooky Gathorne Gathorne- Hardy, 
Earl (1814-1906; cieated 1892), was born at 
Biadford, the son of John Hardy of Dunstall Hall, 
Staffordshire. Educated at Shrewsbury and at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. in 1837, he 
was called to the bar in 1840, and in 1856, after un- 
successfully contesting Bradford nine years earlier, 
was returned as a Conservative by Leominster. 
In 1865 he defeated Gladstone in the celebi’ated 
Oxford Univei’sity election ; in 1878 he was raised to 
the peerage as Viscount Cranbrook. He was XJ nder- 
secretary of State for the Home Department ( 1858- 
59), President of the Poor-law Board (1866-67), 
Home Secretary (1867-68), War Secretary (187^ 
78), Secretary of State for India (1878-80), and 
Lord President of the Council ( 1885-92). See Life 
by his son (1910). 

Crane iGr*tcs)t a genus of birds in the family 
Gruidae, within the order Graiformes, which also 
includes the Rails. They are not nearly related to 
storks or to herons. They freq[uent marshes and 
fens, and also the plains, and eat all sorts of vege- 
table food, varied occasionally with small animals 
of many kinds. They seem to be averse to wading. 
The cranes are all large birds, long-legged, long- 
necked, and long-billed. They seem to find it a 
little difficult to get agoing, but once started they 
fly steadily and swiftly. In migrating they often 
cover great distances, and at a great height. They 
have an elaborate courtship, with dances and trum- 
petingSj'and are said to be monogamous, pairing 
for life. The nest is on the ground, and there are 
usually two eggs. The young birds can run almost 
from the shell. — The Common Crane {Gincs com- 
munis) bred in East Anglia till the end of the 
16th century ; nowadays it is not more than a very 
rare visitor. It is a stately, slate-gray bird, stand- 


ing nearly four feet high, with a red, warty patch 
on its crown, and with remarkable inner secondary 
feathers which exceed the primaries in length and 
have free barbs. These bluish-black plumes form 
a graceful covering of the posterior parts of the 
body, and used to be much prized for decoiative 
purposes. Aftei the breeding season cranes become 
gregaiious, feeding, playing, and flying together in 
large numbers. Both during flight and on the 
ground they utter characteiistic trumpet-like notes, 
which may in part depend on the remarkable coil- 
ing of the windpipe within the breast- bone. — In the 
AmericanWhooping Crane ((?. americana) the wind- 
pipe is said to be four feet long. The flesh of the 
crane is palatable, especially after a diet of corn. 
Cranes use their bill as a dagger, and when wounded 
are dangerous to the eyes of a rash assailant. They 
may'be readily tamed, and exhibit great sagacity ; 
indeed they rank, with parrots and crows, as the 
wisest of biids. — The Demoiselle Ci-ane, Grus 
{Anfhropoides) mrgo^ with long white ear-tufts, 
and the Balearic CJrane {Bcdceariccupavonina) are 
both revolted as having once occurred as stragglers 
in Britain. ^ There are at least tw^o Noitli American 
representatives. See Blyth’s Natural History of 
the Cranes ( London, 1881 ). 

Crane* a machine for lifting weights, w^orked 
either by hand, or by steam, or by hydraulicj or 
by electric power. It may be either revolving, 
the ordinary jib crane being of this form, or non- 
revolving — the overhead traveller of the workshop 
belongs to this class. The jib crane may be fixed, 
in which ease the central post is securely fixed in 
one position, or portable, when the whole crane 
is mounted on a truck cairied by wheels so that 
the crane may be moved from place to place as 
requiied. The simplest form of the first class is 
the hand crane, which consists of an upright re- 
volving central post, a projecting arm, the jib, 
which carries a fixed pulley at its extremity, ties, 
which are attached to the extremity of the jib and 
to the framework of the crane, the winding drum 
with its attached gearing, and the lifting chain. 
The lifting chain or rope is secured to the load by 
an eye or hook ; it then passes over the fixed pulley, 
and, finally, round the drum or cylinder ; suitable 
toothed wlieel gearing, worked by a handle, re- 
volves this drum, and thus winds up, or unwinds, 
the rope or chain, and so raises or lowers the load. 
The effort applied by the men is magnified — if we 
neglect friction losses— in the same proportion that 
the peripheral speed of the handles is reduced by 
the geaiing interposed between handle axis and 
drum axis. The revolving motion of the crane 
post enables the load to be deposited at any point 
within the sweep of the jib. In some foims the jib 
is hollow, the lifting chain then passes down inside 
it, diminishing the risk of fouling ; in other forms 
the jib is of a curved form which enables the full 
benefit of the lift to be obtained. Hand cranes can 
only be used for compai-atively light loads, and the 
speed of lift is slow ; for heavy lifts and quick work 
power cranes are essential? The steam crane is 
still largely employed, and has certain advantages j 
it is self-contained, can, when portable, be moved 
by its own power to any required position ; it is 
quick in action, economical m operation, and can 
be utilised for a mde range of work. Where, 
however, as in docks, railway yards, &c., a large 
number of cranes of similar type have to be in- 
stalled, then it is cheaper to build a central power 
station and to distribute the power to each crane 
either hydraulically or electrically ; the latter is the 
latest method, and has in certain cases a consider- 
able advantage over the hydraulic system ; it is now 
almost entirely employed for workshop travellers. 

Hydraulic cranes, largely used for dock work 
and in steel -works, are simpler in construction 
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jbhan steam cranes, nmcli gearing being done away 
with ; the water in the operating cylinder is under 



great pressure, 700 to 1100 lb. per sq. inch. The 
power given out by the hydraulic cylinder is re- 
duced and the speed of the lift made greater than 
that of the cylinder ram by using systems of pulleys 
in the inverse order ; the lifting chain is attached 
to the cylinder and then passes round pulleys fixed 
to the ram head, and round other pulleys fixed to 
the cylinder frame on its way to the jib pulley. 
In the steam crane there are generally two direct- 
acting steam cylinders, which replace the two 
handles worked by hand. The illustration shows a 
portable steam crane. The truck caxries a central 
post, the rest of the crane being carried on a 
base plate capable of rotating around the post; 
the steam boiler is placed in such a position on the 
base plate that it acts as a counterbalance to the 
load which has to be lifted. By means of gearing 
and clutches, operated by the engineman by hand 
or foot levers, the engine can perform the following 
operations; (1) lower or raise the outer end of 
the j*ib and thus increase the radius of the circle 
witiun which the load can be lifted or deposited ; 
(2) slew the crane; (3) propel the truck along 
the rails ; (4) hoist the loads. For the last three 
operations the gearing is arranged to give two 
OTeeds, slow or quick, either of which can be used, 
depending on the nature of the work. This crane 
can handle loads of 5 to 7 tons as a maximum. 

Electric cranes are in most essentials similar to 
steam cranes, the electric motor taking the place 
of the boiler and steam cylinder, the series wound 
continuous current motor being most commonly 
used, as it has certain advantages, but other types 
are also used. 

In all cranes powerful brakes are essential : barrel 
cranes are usually fitted with hand brakes ; in steam 
cranes the driver puts the brakes on by use of a 
handle or foot treadle, so the biake is not auto- 
matic ; in electric cranes it is more usual to arrange 
for the brakes to be on when there is no current 
passing through the motor— hence, as soon as the 
motor is shut off, or should a failure of current 
occur, the brake is at once put on. When in an 
ordinary crane the jib is raised or lowered in 
order to alter its radius, the load is also raised or 
lowered; several devices have been desired to 
t over this difficulty, and thus enable 3ie load 
remain at the samelevel while the jib is pivoted 
up or down. The mechanical efficiency of the 
lifting gear in modem cranes is about 86 per cent., 
and in a first -class ^ectric crane about 70 per 


cent of the electrical ener^ supplied to its motor 
is utilised in lifting the load. 

Stationary power cranes are often of gieat 
size and conseq^uent complexity ; the ‘ hammer- 
headed’ type has a lofty steel -braced toAver 
on which is carried a horizontal double canti- 
lever, the jib, which can lotate; this carries 
at one end the lifting crab, and at the other 
end the necessary lifting machinery and countei- 
weiglits. Ill this type, as in the fean, the load 
can be moved inwards or outwards along the jib 
without altering its level. Such ci anes are made 
up to a capacity of 200 tons. In the Titan form, 
inucli used in harbour and breakwater construc- 
tion, the crane is portable. 

The overhead traveller in a workshop or 
factoiy is a non-i evolving crane; its essential 
parts are the main cross girders, the crab which 
moves to and fro along the cross gilders on rails 
supported by them, two end carriages, on wldcli 
the cross girders are supported, can ying wheels ; 
these wheels run on rails carried by the longi- 
tudinal gantry girders ; the crab can, therefore, 
lift and shift the load from one part to any 
other part of the shop by the following two 
motions — the ciab moving to and fro along 
the cross girder, and the cross giider carrying 
the^ crab moving to and fro along the longi- 
tudinal girder by means of the end carriage 
wheels. 

See Cranes f their Construction ^ Mechanical JEqutp- 
merit, and Working, by A. Bottcher, translated by A. 
Tolhausen. 

Craii6« Stephen (1871-1900), novelist, born at 
Newark, New Jersey, received a university educa- 
tion, was a war-correspondent in Turkey in 1897, 
and from 1891 became Known as an eccentric poet 
and novelist of promise — his Red Badge o/ Courage 
(1896), a story of the Civil War, being his most 
notable work. Others were George^ s Mother, The 
Little Regiment, The Open Boat, WhilormiUe StoHes, 
The Monster; besides On Active Service, Wounds 
in the Rain, and Great Battles of the World. In 
his later years he lived in England. 

Crane^ Thomas Frederick, folklorist, was 
born in New York city, 12th July 1844, graduated 
at Princeton in 1864, and from 1868 taught modern 
languages in Cornell University, in 1881-1909 as 
professor of Romance Languages. He wrote much 
on the literary history and philology of the Romance 
languages, and on the origin and diffusion of popular 
tales, and was one of the founders of the American 
Folklore Society (1888). Among his books aie 
Italian Popular Tales (1885); Le Romantisme 
Frangais (1887); Les Chansons Populaires de la 
France (1891); and an edition (1890), for the 
English Folklore Society, of the Exempla or illus- 
trative stories containea in tlie sermones mdgares 
of Jacques de Vitry, Bishop of Acre (died 1240). 

Craney Walter (1845-1915), painter and 
socialist, was born at Liverpool, the son of an 
artist, Thomas Crane (1808-59). He himself was 
trained as an aitist, and his earlier as well as much 
of his later work consists of book-illustrations. 
Among tliese may be named his series of ‘ Toy- 
books’ (1869-75), ‘The Baby’s Opera’ (1877), and 
‘ The Sirens Three,’ in which last the poem as well 
as the designs was his work. In 1862 he began to 
exhibit paintings at the Royal Academy, showing 
in that year ‘ The Lady of Shalott ; ’ and he was a 
constant contributor to the Grosvenor Gallei y from 
its foundation in 1877 till 1888. His pictures nearly 
always deal, in a somewhat decorative and archaic 
fashion, with sulnects of an imaginative natuie, 
such as « The Riddle of the Sphinx ’(1887 ). He also 
produced many very delicate landscape subjects in 
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'vvater-colours ; and published poems, illustrated by 
himself, The Claims of Decorative Ari (1892), and 
An Artisfs llenuniscences { 1907 ). Associate ( 1889 ) 
and ineiuber ( 190*2) of the Painters in Water colours, 
he was lu 189:1-96 art director to Mjinchester, and 
in 1898-99 principal of the Koyal College ot Art, 
ISouth Kensiiigton. 

Crane, William Henry, comedian, born m 
1845 at Leicester, Massachusetts, made his debut 
in opera at Utica, N.Y., but from 1870 became con- 
spicuous as an exponent on the stage of eccentric 
American character, as in David Hariim, \ 

Crane-fly. See Daddy Long-legs. 
Crane’s-bill. See Geranium. 

Cranganore (properly KodungaHr)^ a taluk 
in Cochin state, on one of the openings of the great 
Cochin backwater, 18 miles N. of Cochin town ; 
pop. about 33,000. It is the traditional scene of St 
Thomas’s labours. The Syrian Christians weie 
established here before the 9th century, and the 
Jews' settlement was probably still earlier. It was 
taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch in 1661 ; 
was seized by Tippoo in 1776, retaken, sold, and 
destroyed ana abandoned by Tippoo in 1789. 

Craniology. See Skull, Ethnology* 

Crank, in Machinery, is a lever or arm on a 
shaft, driven by hand (e.g. a winch-handle), or by 
a connecting-rod, its object being to conveii) recip- 
rocating motion into rotary motion. Engine-cranfe 
which convert the to and fro motion of the piston 
into continuous rotation of crank-shaft are con- 
nected to the piston-rod end by the connecting-rod. 
They are, when single, of steel, wrought-iron, or 
cast-iron, the crank in this case being either a 
simple arm, enlarged at one end to fit over the 
shaft, and with a pin at the other end embraced by 
the lod end (fig. 1) ; or else a disc centred on the 
shaft, with crank-pin as before (fig. 2). This last 
form is well balanced. When double, as is usual in 
large engines (fig, 3), they are now often built up 



of steel, the two arms being shrunk on to the shaft, 
and pin on to them. In two positions during each 
turn, a cdnnecting-rod exerts no power of rotation. 
These are when rod A and crank-arms B are par- 
allel (as in fig. 3 and opposite position), and are the 
dead centres ; all the push or pull of the rod only 
causes pressure on shaft-bearings. To carry the 
crank over these points either a heavy wheel (fly- 
wheel) is attached to the shaft, which stores up 
energy during other parts of the revolution, ana 
gives it out at these points, or else two or more 
cranks are so placed on the shaft that when one is 
on its dead centre, the others are exerting nearly 
their maximum effort, which is when rod and crank 
are at right anglesi See Tbead-wheel. 

Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was bom of a good old family at Aslacton, Not- 
tinghamshire, 2d July 1489. He learned his 
grammar of ‘ a rude parish clerk," a ‘ marvellous 
severe and cruel schoolmaster,’ who seems to have 
permanently cowed his spirit; still, his father 
trained him in all manly exercises, so that even 


as primate he feared not to ride the roughest horse, 
ana w'as ever a keen hunter. By liis widowed 
mother he was sent in 1503 to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where in 1510 he obtained a fellow^'ship. 
He forfeited it by his marriage with ‘ black Joan ’ 
of the Dolphin tavern, but regained it on her death 
in childbed before the year’s grace was up ; and 
taking orders in 1523, proceeded D.D., and became 
a dmnity tutor. Durmg the quarter of a century 
that he resided at Caiiibridge he did not greatly 
dLstinguifeh himself; Eiasmus never so much as 
mentions him ; he was just a clever, hard-reading 
college don. 

But in the summer of 1529 the plague was raging 
in Cambridge, and Cranmer removed with two 
puj)ils to Waltham. Here he met Fox and Gardi- 
nei, the king’s almoner and secietary; and their 
talk turning on the divorce, Cranmer suggested 
that Heniy might satisfy his conscience of the 
nullity of his first marriage by an appeal to 
the universities of Christendom. The suggestion 
pleased Henry ; he exclaimed, ‘ Who is this Dr 
Cranmer? I will speak to him. Marry ! I trow 
he has got the right sow by the ear.’ So Cranmer 
became a counsel in the suit. He was appointed a 
royal chaplain and archdeacon of Taunton ; was 
attached to tlie household of Anne Boleyn’s father 
(Anne at the time being Henry’s paramour) ; 
penned a treatise to promulgate his ^ view ; and 
was sent on two embassies, to Italy in 1530, and 
to Germany in the middle of 1532. At Rome the 
pope made him grand penitentiary of England ; 
at Nuremberg he had married a niece of the Re- 
former Osiander — a marriage uncanonical but not 
then illegal — ^when a royal summons reached him 
to return as Warham’s successor in the see of 
Canterbury. He sent his wife secretly over, and 
himself following slowly, was conseciated on 30th 
March 1533, four days after the arrival of the 
eleven customary bulls from Rome. He took the 
oath of allegiance to the pope, with a protest that 
he took it ‘ for form sake,^ and with, as w’as usual^ 
a contradictory oath of allemance to the king. 

That Henry looked for a liable judge in Cranmer 
no man could doubt, least of all Cranmer himself, 
who in May pronounced Catharine’s maniage null 
and void ah and Anne’s, four months earlier, 

valid ; and who in September stood godfather to 
Anne’s daughter Elizabeth. It was the same through- 
out the entire reign. Cranmer annulled Henry’s 
inarriagewithAnneBoleyn( 1536 ), divorced him from 
Anne of Cleves ( 1540 ), informed him of Catharine 
Howard’s prenuptial frailty, and strove to coax her 
into confessing it (1541). Sometimes he raised a 
voice of timid entreaty, on Anne Boleyn’s behalf, 
on Cromwell’s; still, if Heniy said they were 
guilty, guilty they needs* must be. He did what 
he dared to oppose the Six Articles ( 1539 ), natur- 
ally, since by one of them the marriage of priests 
was rendered felony, punishable with death ; but 
he failed to stick to his opposition, and sent away 
his own wife to Germany, whence he did not recall 
her till 1548. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not ahead of 
his compeei*s — More, for instance, or Calvin—in the 
matter of religious toleration. We cannot acquit 
him of complicity in the burning of Frith and 
Lambert for denying tbe doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation (1533-38), of Friar Forest for upholding 
the papal supremacy (1538), of two Anabaptists, 
a man and a w*oman (1538), of Joan Bocher for 
denying Christ’s humanity (1650), and of a Dutch 
Arian (1651). In the death, ho'wever, of Anne 
Askew (q.v.) he seems to have borne no part ; nor 
is there one word of truth in Foxe’s legend that he 
coerced Edward VI. into siting the warrant for 
Joan Bocher’s execution. With the dissolution 
i of the monasteries he had little to do; but he 
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bestirred himself in promoting the translation of 
the Bible (q.v.) and a service-book, in curtailmg the 
number of holy days, in the suppression of the cult 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, and in negotiating an 
eirenicon with foreign Reformers. On the path, 
indeed, towards Protestantism, he was ever in 
advance of Henry VIII., though to Henry he 
surrendered his right of private judgment as com- 
pletely as ever Ultramontane to Pope. Thus, 
writing in 1640 on the sacraments, he could wind 
up a thesis with ‘This is mine opinion and 
sentence at this present, which nevertheless I do 
not temerariously define, but remit the judgment 
thereof wholly unto your majesty.’ Henryk repaid 
him with implicit confidence, and twice saved him 
from the plots of his enemies ( 1543-45 ). 

On 28th Januai-y 1547 Henry died, and Cranmer 
sang mass of requiem for his soul. He had been 
slowly drifting into Protestantism; but now the 
inrushing tide swept him onward through all those 
religious changes by which the mass was converted 
into a communion — changes stereotyped in the 
Second Prayer-book of 1652. See England 
(Chuech OF), Prayer-book, Articles, Homilies, 
Catechism. During this as during the preceding 
reign he meddled little with affairs of state, though 
he was one of the council of regency. What he 
did do was not too creditable. In gross violation 
of the canon law he signed Seymour’s death- | 
warrant; he had a chief hand in the deposition ' 
and imprisonment of Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, 
and Day ; and won over by the dying boy-king s 
pleading, he reluctantly subscribed the instrument 
diverting the succession from Ma^ to Lady Jane 
Grej (1553). Herein he was guiltjr of conscious 
per 3 ury, yet, the twelve days’ reign over, he 
made no attempt to flee. On the contrary, he was 
roused to an outburst of indication, rare with 
him, by a report that he had onered to restore the 
mass, had indeed restored it at Canterbury. In 
the heat of the moment he dashed off a letter, 
denouncing that report as a lie of the devil, which 
letter, unrevised, being prematurely circulated, on 
14th S^tember Cranmer was sent to the Tower, on 
I3th November was arraigned for treason, and, 
pleading guilty, was condemned to die, Jf he had 
been executed on that sentence, little could have 
been urged against his executioners, but he was 
reserved to be tried as a heretic, and, perchance, to 
recant his heresy. In March 1554 he was removed 
with Ridley and Latimer, to Bocardo, the common 
gaol at Oxford. He bore himself bravely and dis- 
creetly in a scholastic disputation, as also upon 
his trial before the papal commissioner, whose 
jurisdiction he refused to recognise. In October 
from the gaol he witnessed Latimer’s and Ridley’s 
martyrdom; in December judgment was pro- 
nounced against him ; and on 14th February 1556 
he was formally degi-aded, stripped of the mock 
vestments in which they had arrayed him. And 
now in rapid succession he signed form after form 
of recantation, seven in all, each more submissive 
than its predecessor. The last he transcribed on 
the morning of 21st March, and forthwith they 
brought him to St Mary’s Church. If not before, 
he learned at least now from the sermon that he 
must burn ; anyhow, when they looked for him to 
read his recantation, instead he retracted all that 
* for fear of death ’ his hand had written ‘ contrary 
to the truth.’ With a cheerful countenance he 
then hastened to the stake, and, fire being put to 
Mm, thrust his right hand into the flame, and kept 
it there, crying i ‘ This hath offended ! Oh tms 
unworthy hand 1’ Very soon he was dead. 

Among Cranmer’s forty -two writings, the chief 
of wMch have been edited by the Rev. H. Jenkyns 
(4 vols. 1833) and the Rev. J. E. Cox (2 vols. 
Parker Society, 1844-46), may be noticed his 


prefaces to the Bible ( 1540 ) and the First Prayer- 
book ( 1549 ) ; the Beformatio Leaum Ecclesiastic 
carum — ^his revision, happily abortive, of the 
Canon Law (q.v.) — ^first published in 1571 ; and A 
Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the 
Sacrament (1550). 

See Narratives of the Beformation^ edited by J. G. 
Nichols (Camden Society, 1859), with a sketch of Cran- 
mer by Ralph Morice, his secretary; Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments; Cooper’s Atkenoe Cantabrigienses (1858); 
Mr Gairdner’s article in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy (voLxiii. 1888); Ecclesicistical Memorials 

( 1721 ) ; Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. and Tennyson’s Queen 
Mary; Lives ot Cranmer by Strype (1694), Gilpin (1784), 
Todd (2 vols. 1831, with fine portrait), Le Bas (2 vols, 
1833), Dean Hook, Dives of the Archbishops (vols. vi.-vii. 
1868), CoUette (1887), Canon Mason (1898), A. D. limes 
(1900), and A F. Pollard (1905); also C. H. Smyth, 
^Cranmer and the Ref ormatiimwnder Edward VL (1926). 

Cranny (Gaelic cVcmn, ‘a tree,’) a species of 
lake-dwelling common in Scotland and Ireland, 
\vhich consisted of an islet wholly or partially built 
up fi-om the bottom of the loch by masses of brush- 
wood, steadied by piling, and consolidated by stones 
and gravel, the whole being surmounted above the 
level of the water by a platform of timber, eaith 
and stones, on which weie wooden huts, often sur- 
rounded by palisades for better security. The 
word first occurs in historical documents in the 
Register of the Privy -council of Scotland in 1608, 
when the ‘ Crannokis of the Ylis * are classed with 
‘ houssis of defence and strongholds * to be given up 
to the king. See Lake-dwellings. 

Crap6» a thin fabric made of silk, which has 
been tightly twisted, without removing the natural 
gum with which it is covered when spun by the 
worm. It is woven as a thin gauze, then boiled 
to extract the ^m, which causes the threads 
partially to untwist, and thus gives a waved and 
rough appearance to the fabric. Jt is usually 
dyed black, and used for mourning apparel. The 
nature of the finishing processes in the making 
of crape is kept secret by Eui opean manufacturers. 
In Japan, crape is manufactured by using alter- 
nately weft threads twisted in opposite directions, 
and these are of a much closer twist than ordina^ 
thi'eads. When the piece is woven it is dipped in 
cold, then in hot, and again in cold water in r^id 
succession, and afterwards rolled and dried. The 
effect of these operations on the weft thieads pro- 
duces the crisp surface. Chinese and Japanese 
crapes are often white, with coloured designs, or 
in single colours, and used for shawls, scarfs, &c. 

Crashaw^ Richard {circa 1613-49), an English 
religious poet, was the son of a clergyman in the 
English Church, and was bom in London about 
1613. He was educated at the Charterhouse, and 
at Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship at 
Peterhouse in 1637. His leanings toward^ Roman 
Catholicism prevented him from receiving Anglican 
orders, and in 1644 he was ejected fromliis fellow- 
ship by the parliament for refusing to take the 
Covenant. He went to Paris, adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith, and suffered great pecuniary distress, 
until about 1648, through Cowley’s influence, he was 
introduced to Queen Henrietta Maria, who recom- 
mended him to certain dignitaries of the church 
in Italy, He obtained a humble office in the house- 
hold of Cardinal Palotta, hut in April 1649, a few 
months before his death, he became sub-canon 
of the church of Onr Lady of Loretto. In 1634 
Crasliaw published a volume of Latin poems, Eni- 
grammatum Sacrorum Lzher (2d ed. 1670), in which 
appeared the famous line on the miracle at Cana ; 

*Nympha pvdica Dmn wdit et enibuiV 
(Tke modest water saw its God and blushed). 

In 1646 appeared his Steps to the Temple ; Sacred 
Poems, with other Delights of the Muacs — ^in which 
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there is much fervid poetry. The title of this col- 
lection, which is due to the editor, not the author, 
refers to its affinity with George Herbert’s Temple, 
An edition (the third) was published at Paids in 
1652, under the title Carimn Deo Nostt'Oy v\TLth 12 
vignette engravings designed by Crashaw. Crashaw 
has much in common with George Herbert and 
with Henry Vaughan, " the Silurist ; ’ though his 
conceits are more strained, his imagination is too 
copious, his subtlety too intricate. For him religion 
is * all raptures and ecstasies, burning halos, quiring 
voices, soaring and shimmering wings ; * St Teresa 
and Juan de Dios were his models. He is a great 
master of musical English versification, the first to 
succeed in irregular rhyming verse. Coleridge ad- 
mitted his direct influence in Ohristahel; parallels 
have been found in Shelley and Swinburne; and 
many poets and critics in the second half of the 
19th century recognised Crashaw’s fascination. 

There are editions of Crashaw by Turnbull (1858 ) and 
Orosart (1872~88), and of his poems by il. Tulin 
(1887 and 1900) and A. R. "Waller (1904). See Mario 
Praz, Secentismo e Marinismo in Xfighilterra : John 
Donne-JRichcMrd Orashaw (Flor. 1925). 

Crassulacese, a family of succulent herbaceous i 
or shrubby plants allied to the Saxifrages. They 
grow chie^ in warm and temperate countries, 
especially South Africa and Mexico, and in dry, 
sunny situations. Sedum (stone-crop ) and Semper- 
mvum (house-leek) are the most familiar genera, 
largely used for bedding out and on rockwork. 

CrassuSf the surname of several old Roman 
families, among which that of the Licinii was most 
remarkable. — (1) Lucius Licinius, horn in 140 
B.C., was the best orator of his age, and was as 
<iistinguished for his wit as for ms rectitude in 
the capacity of proconsul of Gaul. In 95 he was 
elected consul, along with Quintus Scsevola, who 
had been his coUea^e ia all his previous offices. 
During their consulship was enacted a rigorous 
law banishing from Rome all who had not the full 
rights of citizens, which imbittered the feelings of 
foreigners toward Rome, and was one of the chief 
causes of the Social War. As censor in 92 Crassus 
closed all the schools of the rhetoricians, believing 
that they exercised a bad influence on the minds of 
young men. He died in 91 B.C., a few days after 
vigorously opposing in the senate the democratic 
consul L. Philippus. Crassus is one of the speakers 
in Cicero’s De Uratore, and indeed is the r^resent- 
ative*of the writer’s own opinions. — (2) Marcus 
Licinius, snrnamed Dives, the triumvir, was hom 
sometime before 115 B.c. His father was a partisan 
of Sulla, and on the return of Marius and Cinna to 
Rome in 87 made away with himself. Cinna 
spared the boy’s life, but subjected him to a jealous 
and dangerous surveillance, to escape which he 
went to Spain. He afterwards joined Sulla (83), 
and distinguished himself in the battle against the 
Samnites at the gates of Rome. As praetor he 
crushed the Servile revolt by the conquest of 
Spartacus at the battle of Lucania (71 ), and in the 
following year was made consul with Pompey, a 
colleague whom he hated. On the other hand, 
Caesar valued the friendship of Crassus, the most 
wealthy of Roman citizens. He was a keen and 
far-seeing speculator, and devoted his entire energies 
to the accumulation of money. We are told that 
he even bought clever slaves, and had them taught 
lucrative arts that he might enjoy the profits. 
During his consulate, Crassus gave a feast to the 
people, which was spread on 10,090 tables, and dis- 
tributed to every citizen a provision of com for 
three months. Plutarch estimates his wealth at 
more than 7000 talents, and Pliny states that his 
lands were worth 8000 talents (say £2,000,000). 
About 60, Csesar, Pompey, and Crassus entered into 


a private arrangement for their common benefit, 
which paction is known as the first triumvirate. 
In 55, as consul with Pompey, Crassus had Syria 
assigned him for his province, and began to make 
preparations of war against the Parthians, hoping 
Doth for glory and for gain. The latter end he 
effected in the meantime by plundeiing the towns 
and temples in Syria. At length, however, he set 
out, hut was misled by a treacherous guide, and 
utterly defeated in the plains of Mesopotamia by the 
Parthians. Crassus now retreated to the town of 
Carrhfe, intending to pass into Armenia ; but was 
beguiled into a conference with the Parthian 
general, Surenas, and was slain at the appointed 
place of meeting. His head was cut off and sent 
to Orodes, who is said to have poured melted gold 
into the dead lips, saying : ‘ Sate thyself now with 
that of w'hich in life thou wert so greedy.’ His 
quaestor, Cassius, "with 500 cavaliy, escaped into 
Syria; but the remaining Romans were scattered 
and made prisoners, or put to death. 

CratsegUSf a genus of Rosacea?, sub-order 
Pomeae, very nearly allied to Mespilus (Medlar) 
and Pyrus (rear, Apple, &c.), but distinguished by 
the acute calycine segments, and by the round or 
oval fruit, closed at the apex, and concealing the 
upper end of the bony cells. The species are pretty 
numerous, natives of the temperate parts of the 
northern hemisphere, and in general nave flowers 
in beautiful terminal corymbs. They are all large 
shrubs or small trees, more or less spiny, whence 
the name Thorn has been very generally applied to 
them. The only native of Britain is the common 
Hawthorn ( q. v. ), ( Cratcegus Oxyacantha), Most of 
the species resemble it considerably in habit, size, 
form of leaf, &c. A number of them are now fre- 
quent in plantations and shrubberies in Britain, of 
I which perh^s the most common is the Cock’s-s^ur 
Thorn (C. Crus’-galli), a native of North Ameiica 
from Canada to Carolina. Its leaves are not lobed ; 
its fruit rather larger than that of the hawthorn. 
The Azarole {C. Azarolus), a native of the south 
of Europe, and the Aronia ( O, smaica), a native of 
the Levantj are occasionally cultivated for their 
fruit. O. orientals (or odoratissima) and G, tana- 
cetifolia have also fnxit of a considerable size. C. 
Fyracantha differs much in appearance from most 
I of the genus ; being a pretty evergreen shrub, with 
rich clusters of red berries. 

CratillUS» a Greek comic poet born about 519 
B.C., did not begin to exhibit till sixty-five, and 
died in 424. Next to his younger contemporaries, 
Eupolis and Aristophanes, he best represents the 
Old Attic comedy ; but only fragments of his works 
have come down to us. — ^A younger Cratinus 
belonged to the Middle School. 

CratippilS9 a peripatetic pliilosopher, a native 
of Mitylene and a contemporary of Cicero, whose 
son Marcus he instmeted at Athens in 44 B.c. — 
Of the works of another Cratippus, a continuator 
of Thucydides, only fragments have survived — one 
of them found at Oxyrhyncus in the 20th centurj^ 

Craufurdt Robert ( 1764-1812), major-general, 
bom at Newark in Ayrehire, served against Tippoo 
Saib and in Ireland in 1798, gained ciedit even under 
Whitelocke at Buenos Aires, commanded a brigade 
in Sir John Moore’s retreat, distinguished himself in 
important commands in the Peninsular campaigns, 
and fell at Ciudad Rodrigo. Probably the most 
brUliant leader of light troops in the Peninsula, he 
was headstrong, rash, and liable to outbursts of 
passion. W ellington was irritated by Iris risky opera- 
tions on the Coa, but fully recognised his merit. 
See Innes Shand’s Wellington's Lieutenants ( 1903). 

Craven is a hill district in the north of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, at the sources of the 
Aire and Wharfe. 
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Craven, Elizabeth, Countess of ( 1750-1828), 
a daughter of Loid Berkeley, inairied Lord Craven, 
but sepaiated from him, and after his death in 1791 
became Margravine of Anspach. She wrote books 
of travel, plays, and inteiesting Memoirs, — Louisa, 
Countess of Craven (1785-1860), daughter of a 
Norwich soap-dealer called Brunton, retired from 
the stage in 1807 to many another Earl of Craven. 

Craven, Mrs ( 1808-91 ), was born in London, 
the daughter of a French Emigre, who after 
the Restoration was ambassador at St Peters- 
burg. Pauline de la Ferronays married in 1834 
Augustus Craven (died 1884), an English diplo- 
matist, a grandson of the Margravine of Anspach. 
She wrote ^ Anne Siveriyi and other novels, a 
(Fiench) Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, and 
the famous Becit d^une Soeur, a record of tender 
affection, bereavement, and mystical Catholic piety. 

Craven, William, Earl of (1606-97), seived 
under the Piince of Orange and Gustavus Adolphus, 
and was so devoted to the cause of the Princess 
Palatine of the Rhine that it was said he was 
married to her. He suffered for his loyalty to 
Charles I., and was made Earl of Craven in 1664. 

. Crawford, Thomas (1814-57), sculptor, bom 
in New York city, settled in Rome, where he 
worked under Thorwaldsen. His later works 
include the Washington monument at Richmond, 
and the bronze Liberty on the capitol at Washing- 
R^i&h Fraser, author of A Diplomatists 
Wife in Japan and many novels, is a daughter. 

Francis Marion Crawford, Ids son (1854- 
1909), was horn in Tuscany, and was educated 
at Concord (N.H.), Cambridge University, Heidel- 
herg, and Rome. In India he studied Sanskrit, 
and during 1879-80 was engaged in press work at 
Allahabad, where he was admitted to the Catholic 
Church. His first novel, Mr Isaacs (1882), was a 
hook of unusual merit, seizing on a new romantic 
element in modern Oriental life. Among its succes- 
sors were Dr Claudius and To Leeward (1883) ; A 
Boman Singer, and An American Politician ( 1884); 
Zoroaster ( 1885 ) ; The Story of a Lonely Parish, and 
Saracinesca (1886); MarzWs Crucifix, and Paid 
Patoff (1887) ; With the Immortals (1888) ; Sant 
Ilario ( 1889) ; A Cigarette MaJcePs Bomance,Kkaled, 
and The Witch of Prague (1891); Don Orsino 
(1892); Pietro GhisleH, Marion Darche, and The 
Children of the King ( 1893) ; Katherine Lauderdale, 
Love in Idleness (1894); The Balstons (1895); 
Taquisara (1896); and Corleone (1897). Constan- 
tinople (1898) was a description of the city. Ave 
Bonm Immortalis, The Bulers of the South (re- 
printed in 1904 as Sicily, Calabria, and Malta), 
and Venetian Gleanings ( 1898-1905 ) were historical 
works. Marietta, Cecilia, Whosoever Shall Offend, 
Soprano, A Lady of Borne, Arethusa appeared 
between 1901 and 1907. 

Crawford, William Harris ( 1772-1834 ), bom 
in Virginia, was U.S. senator, minister to France, 
secretary of the treasuiy in 1816, and Democratic 
candidate for the presidency in 1824. 

Crawford and Baicarres, Alexander 
William Crawford Lindsay, Earl of, bom in 
1812, was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
succeeded his father in 1869. He gained a high 
reputation for his works on religion, philosophy, 
and art ; and his researches into the annals of his 
own house enabled him in 1848 to prepare the case 
for his father’s (Lord Balcarres’s) claims to the 
premier earldom of Scotland, as 24th Earl of Craw- 
ford (ere. 1398 ). Besides Lives oftheLindsavs{ 1835), 
and the Earldom of Mar ( 1882 ), he wrote Letters on 
the Moly Lcmd ( 1838 ), Progression by Antagonism 
(1846 )> and Shetchss of the History of Christian 
(1847), by which he is best remembered. His 
dominant idea, however, was, the formation of a 


perfect library, to which for nearly half a century 
he devoted great industry and learning; and the 
library at Haigh H<all, near Wigan, was piohably 
unrivalled among private collections. He died in 
Florence, 13th December 1880; his body, which 
for over seven months had been missing from the 
mausoleum at Duneclit, near Aberdeen, was found 
in a wood close by in July 1882.— His son and 
successor, James Ludovic ‘Lindsay (1847-1913), 
was elected president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1878-80, and F.R.S. in 1878, and received 
the degree of LL.I) from Edinburgh University in 
1882. In 1888 he presented to the nation the 
admirably equipped observatory at his seat of 
Duneclit, 12 miles W. of Aberdeen ; and the ap 
paratus, with the magnificent astronomical library, 
were transferred to the Royal Observatory on 
Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. See Lindsay. 

Crayer, Caspar de, a Flemish historical and 
portrait painter, was born at Antwerp in 1584. He 
lived first at Brussels, and afterwards at Ghent, 
wheie he died in 1669. The churches at Ghent 
contain many of liis paintings, which are also 
common all over Flanders. 


Crayfisll {Astams, Fr. icrevisse), a large fresh- 
water crustacean, in the long-tailed (Macrura) 
division of the order Decapoda. The body con- 
sists of two great divisions, the head and thorax 
protected by a rigid shield, and the abdomen or 
tail of six separate rings. The integument exhibits 
the characteristic * 


Arthropod com- 
bination of lime 
andChitin(q.v.). 
There are alto- 
gether twenty 
segments and 
nineteen pahs of 
appendages, not 
including the 
eyes. The sensi- 
tive antennules 
and antennae, the 
six appendages 
crowded round 
the mouth, the 
great claws, the 
four walking legs, 
the little sAvini- 
merets under the 
tail, and the pair 
of large terminal 
paddles make up 
the series. These 
appendages, so 
different in form 



and function, axe ^raynsn {.JLstacus fluviatiixs), 
all homologous. 

The muscles are well developed for working the 
tail, the appendages, and the stomach mill. The 
nervous system consists of brain and ventral chain 
of ganglia. The eyes are stalked and compound; 
the ear-sacs with their fringes of auditory hairs 
and inclosed foreign particles floating in a gelatin- 
ous fluid lie at the bases of the antennules, which 
also bear olfactory bristles. The most remarkable 
feature in the alimentary system is the gastric mill, 
a complex masticating apparatus in the fore-gut, 
the essential mechanism of which consists in the 


rapid clashing of three teeth — one dorsal and two 
lateral. On Hie walls of the stomach there are two 
limy concretions (gastroliths) which store lime 
preliiliinary to moulting. There is a large diges- 
tive gland opening into the small mid-gut; the 
hiud-gut is long and straight. The circulatory 
system consists of a dorsal heart, whence the blood 
passes by arteries and capillaries to the body, thence 
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by venous channels to the gills, and thence back 
again to the heart. The re^iratory system includes 
twenty pairs of feathery gills lying under the 
shelter of the sides of the great shield. The cease- 
less baling movement of one of the mouth append- 
ages secures a current of water. The excretory 
system is represented by a ‘ green-gland ’ or kidney, 
lying behind the base of the antennae, on which 
its opening, shielded by a prominent knob, may be 
readily seen. The ^ reproductive system consists of 
three-lobed essential ox'gans with paii’ed ducts 
opening on the thoracic legs. 

The eggs are laid in November or December, and 
are glued by a secretion to the abdominal legs of 
the mothei. The young are hatched in May to 
July. They do not differ in any important features 
from the adults, and the crayfish has thus very 
much abbreviated the typical life-history. The 
young escape from the inclosing egg-cases, to 
which they, however, adhere for a while by means 
of the strongly incurved claw-tips. The female 
with its crowd of attached young presents a curious 
and interesting appearance. The young crayfish 
moults eight times during its first year of life, five 
times in the second, twice in the third. The male 
is adult in its third year, and continues for some 
time at anyrate to moult twice a year. The female 
is mature in the fourth year, and has only one 
annual moult. The moulting is in part the result 
of the fact that the inclosing armature does not 

t row with the growth of the body. Reserve pro- 
ucts _ of lime and glycogen accumulate before 
moulting ; the old shell virtually dies ; a new 
armature ( at first soft ) begins to be formed ; the 
animal grows ; the old husk, including the hard 
structures of the stomach, is cast ; and the ciayfish 
is left perfectly limp and helpless. The fatigue 
of the process is shown in the great mortality. 

The crayfish is exclusively a fresh-water form, 
barring the fact that some related genera ( Engseus, 
Cambarus, Parastacus) appear to be for the most 
part terrestrial. They usually make burrows by 
the sides of streams, and often lie at the mouths 
of their holes in wait for passing prey. They are 
chiefly nocturnal. In their diet they are strikingly 
omnivorous, eating most things available, from 
worms to water-voles. Dead animals, molluscs, 
worms, and insect larvge form their chief sources 
of supply. In captivity they may be kept for a 
while on bread crumbs. In certain cases they do 
not refrain from eating one another. Their chief 
enemies are said to be eels and otters. 

Crayfishes, though fresh-water forms, have a 
peculiarly wide distribution. The English and 
Irish crayfish is a variety of A. fluviatUis^ and is 
by authorities designated A, torrentium. It occurs 
all over Europe, except in Scandinavia and Scot- 
land, but is locally limited by the presence of suffi- 
cient lime in the water for shell-forming purposes. 
Another variety of A. fluviatilis^ A. nobilis, also 
widely distributed on the Continent. This variety 
is much cultivated in France and elsewhere for 
the sake of its dainty though not abundant flesh. 
They are in best condition from May to August. 
In ponds for artificial breeding, the animals often 
fall victims to disease, probably of a fungoid char- 
acTier. In rivers they are sometimes netted, some- 
times lui-ed by a light in the darkness. Numerous 
other species occur both in the Old and New 
“World, and along with the southern forms ( Par- 
astacidse) may be fairly called cosmopolitan. In 
the United States, where they are very common, 
their burrows sometimes cause crevasses or ruptures 
in the artificial dykes of rivers. The largest species 
measures over a foot in length. Crayfish-like forms 
appear in the Middle Mesozoic times, and a some- 
what doubtful Astacus (A, philippi') has been found 
in the Carboniferous Limestone of Ireland, It is 
139 


probable that they were originally marine. The 
term crayfish is often extended to the nearly re- 
lated marine form, the Norway Lobster or NepKrops 
norvegicui {‘^ee Lobster): nnd fishmongers often 
leserve the form ‘crawfish’ for the ‘spiny lobster.' 
See Huxley’s Crayfish and the article Critstacea. 

CrayOB (Fr., ‘a pencil’). Though used in 
French, and occasionally in English, to designate 
pencils generally, including those made of lead, the 
word crayon is more frequently applied in England 
to those small cylinders of charcoal, or of pipe- 
clay or chalk coloured with various pigments, 
wliich are used for drawing. Cohesiveness is given 
to the paste of which the cylinders are formed by 
means of gum, wax, soap, &c. Crayon drawings 
are often remarkable for the delicacy and softness 
with wliich objects are represented, but they are 
deficient in power. See Pencil, Chalk. 

Cream is the fat of Milk (q.v.). It exists in 
minute globules throughout the bulk of milk 
as it comes from the cow. In virtue of being 
lighter than the watery portion of milk, cream 
gradually rises and forms a thin yellowdsh greasy 
layer on the surface. Devon shii'e cream, or clouted 
(ie. clotted) cream, is obtained by heating milk 
in a shallow wide pan on a hot plate or over a slow 
charcoal -fire. The milk should stand in the pan for 
twenty-four hours before heating. It usually takes 
from half an hour to three-quarters of an hour to heat 
the milk completely ; but it must not boil. It then 
stands for twenty-four hours, when the cream is 
skimmed off, and a little sugar thrown on the top. 
Whipped cream is cream or milk beat up wirii 
white of egg by means of a whisk. Lemon cream, 
Vanilla cream, &c. aie made with milk, white of 
egg, and su^ar, and flavoured. Cream, cheese may 
be made of rich cream, or cream, milk, and rennet, 
tied up in a clean "wet cloth, and kept for some 
days in a cool place, then put in a finer cloth, and 
placed for a day or two in a mould, with a weight 
upon it (see Cheese). The teim cieam is used 
frequently for anything superior in quality ; thus 
the French, in referring to persons in the height 
of fashion, speak of la crSme de la crime^ ‘the 
cream of cream. ’ 

Cream Separators (Centrifugal).— -The best- 
known forms are the ‘Alfa Laval’ and ‘Melotte.’ 
Though they differ considerably in form and in 
detail, the principle involved in the work of sepa- 
rating the cream is common to all. Advantage 
is t^en of the difference existing between the 
specific gravity of cream and the watery part of 
milk.^ While yet warm the milk coming from the 
cow is run into a strong, spherical, steel vessel 
revolving at high speed. As the milk is carried 
round within the vessel (whether revolving hori- 
zontally or vertically) it rises up the sides and 
stands as a wall, thus forming a lining of milk 
while the speed is maintained. The heavier part 
inclines outwards, and the light cream is forced 
inwards and forms an inner layer. From the 
positions indicated the separated cream and milk 
are conducted into difierent channels, and finally 
into different vessel receptacles. The advantages, 
as compared with the old method of fiat setting 
(see Milk), are that the cream is got off im- 
mediately ; no time is allowed for the development 
of acidity in either the skim milk or cream, and 
more of the cream present can be removed — the 
proportion being as 13 is to 11. Spiall machines 
driven by hand, separating 16 gallons of milk an 
hour, do nob give quite so good results as those 
driven by steam. A steam turbine has been 
adopted as the means by which power is com- 
municated. See Butter,* Dairy. 

Cream of Tartar exists naturally in grape- 
juice, but being insoluble in alcohol, it is graduauy 
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deposited, in the form of argol, as the sugar ot the 
juice becomes converted into alcohol by ferment- 
ation. In the pieparatioii of cream of tartar 
the argol is dissolved in hot ^vater, to which 
charcoal or fine clay is added, to take up the 
colouiing matter; by boiling and filtering a 
clear colourless solution is obtained, from which, 
on cooling, the cream of tartar separates as 
crystals. These crystals, after being exposed on 
linen for several days, become whiter and con- 
stitute the crystals of tartar^ or, when ground 
to powder, tlie cream of tartar. Although cream 
of tartar is, practically speaking, the bitartrate of 
potash, KHC4H4O6 (see Tartaric Acid), yet it 
usually contains from 5 to 10 per cent, of tartrate 
of lime, while adulterants, properly speaking, may 
also be present. The tar ti ate of lime is derived 
from the clay added to purify it, and is more or 
less present in all commercial samples. Cream of 
tartar is used for making tartaric acid and baking- 
powder, and as a mordant for dyeing wool. Cream 
of tartar is readily soluble in hot water, though it 
takes 60 parts of cold water to dissolve one part of 
it. Soliiole cream of tartar is prepared by dissolv- 
ing together 2 paits of Borax (q.v.) and 5 parts of 
cream of tartar, evaporating to dryness and powder- 
ing, Cream of tartar has an acid taste and gritty 
feel. When taken repeatedly in small doses of a 
scruple to a drachm, it acts as a refiigerant and 
dim'etic; in doses of one to two drachms, it is 
useful as an aperient ; and in larger doses of from 
two to three drachms it acts as a purging agent, 
accom^)anied by flatulence and griping. Imperial 
liq^uid is prepared by dissolving about a dra^m of 
Cl earn of tartar in a pint of boiling water, and 
adding a little lemon-peel and sugar to flavour it, 
when an agreeable refrigerant drink is obtained, 
which is highly serviceable in allaying thirst in 
feverish cases. Cream of tartar whey is obtained 
by adding two drachms of the salt to a pint of 
milk. 

Cream of Tartar Tree, the remarkable 
gonty-atemmed tree Adansonia Gregorii of north- 
western Australia. It is of the natural order 
Malvacese, and is closely related to the Baobab 
(q.v.) of tropical Africa, ibo which the name Cream 
of Tartar Tiee is also applied. 

Crease, a Malay weapon. See Kris. 

Creasote (Gr. kreas, ‘flesh;’ sozo, ‘I pre- 
serve ’ ) is an oily substance obtained from the tar 
produced by the destructive distillation of wood. 
When Coal-tar (q.v.) is distilled, a certain portion 
called creasote oils passes over, and from this 
much of the creasote of commerce is obtained. 
This, although similar in some respects to wood 
creasote, is quite distinct chemically. The coal 
product consists largely of carbolic acid, along with 
creasol and xylenol, while the wood product, to 
which alone the name creasote rightly belongs, con- 
sists of guaiacol, creasol, and phlorol. As it con- 
tains several substances, so its Iboiling-point ranges 
from 392° to 428° (200°-220° C,). The leading char- 
acter of wood creasote is that it instantly coa^ates 
albumen, but does not coagulate Collodion (q.v.), 
in this respect differing from carbolic acid. It has 
a very remarkable power of arresting the decay of 
meat or wood, and when meat is treated with so 
small a proportion as one-hundredth of its weight 
of creasote, and exposed to the air, it does not 
putrefy, but becomes hard and dry, assuming the 
taste and odour of smoked meat. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt that hams cured by means of 
wood smoke owe their pi’eservation and flavour to 
some extent to the volatile cieasote in the smoke. 
Railway sleepers and wood liable to be frequently 
wet are often saturated with the coal-tar creasote ; 
or, where economy is not so essential, with the 


wood creasote, and are thereby preserved in- 
definitely. In toothache, where the cause of pain 
is a carious tooth with an exposed, inflamed nerve, 
a drop of creasote, carefully inserted, after previ- 
ously cleansing the cavity, will often give relief. 
In this case it acts by coagulating the albumen 
and destroying the neiwes. Creasote acts power- 
fully on the skin, producing a white stain when 
app’lied to it. A few drops added to a pint of ink 
preserve it fiom inouldineas. Medicinally, it is 
given in bacterial lung diseases such as phthisis 
and bionehitis, as it is of value owing to its anti- 
septic qualities. It may be inhaled by means of an 
atomiser. Only beechwood creasote should be used. 

OreflSOte Plant {Larrea mexicana)^ of the 
order Zygophyllacese, growing abundantly on the 
borders of the Colorado Desert, emits a strong 
odour of creasote. The plant forms a dense scrub, 
and binds the loose sand. It is xerophytic in 
character. Its smell protects it against animals. 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd (1812-78), 
born at Bexley in Kent, from Eton passed to 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1832, and in 1834 
was elected a fellow. Called to the bar in 1837, he 
went on the home circuit for upwards of twenty 
years, and presided for three or four years as as- 
sistant-judge at the Westminster Sessions Court. 
In 1840 he became professor of History in 
University College, London ; in 1860 chief-justice 
of Ceylon. Invalided home in 1870, he went but 
again rn 1871, but had to return finally to England 
in 1873. He vras the author of The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World (1851), Invasions ofEngland^ 
History of the Ottoman Turlcs, Imperial and Colo- 
nial Constitutions (1872). 

Creatianism, or Creationism. See Pre- 
existence. 

Creatin, or Kreatin (Gr. hreas, ‘ flesh ’), a con- 
stant and characteristic constituent of the stiiped 
muscle of vertebrates. It was discovered bjr Che vreul 
in 1835, but little was known about it till Liebig 
published his researches on the Chemistry of Food 
in 1847. Its chemical formula is C4H9N3O2. JExcept 
in one doubtful case, it has always been found as 
above indicated ; it is very uncertain if it ever occurs 
in unstviped muscles, and it has never been demon- 
strated in invertebrates. A dehydrated form, known 
as Creatininj C4H7N3O, occurs as a constant con- 
stituent of urine, and has also been demonstrated in 
fish muscles. Under the influence of acids, creati» 
becomes creatinin, and by hydration the transfor- 
mation may be reversed. As these changes may 
readily occur during extraction, there is often 
doubt urhether creatin or creatinin is present. 

Creation* According to the accredited results 
of modern scholarship, there are two accounts of the 
creation in the book of Genesis. The first (Genesis 

i. 1-ii. 4a ) is derived from the document known as 
P — the Priestly Code — which was composed in 
the period 538 B.C.-444 B.c. The second (Genesis 

ii. 46-25) belongs to the document known as J— 
the Jahwistic document— which is of much earlier 
date, 900-750 B.C. (see Biblical Criticism). 
Both these narratives agree in respect to the 
exalted position which they assign to man in the 
universe, but they differ upon almost every other 
point. The first describes the process of creation 
as lasting for six days — each day being marked bj 
a special fiat of God. On the first day light is 
created, on the second the firmament dividing the 
upper and lower waters, on the thiid dry land, the 
seas, and vegetation, on the fourth the heavenly 
bodies, on the fifth water animals and birds, on 
the sixth land animals, and man as the crown and 
climax of all. The second naiTative, which is 
probably incomplete, omits any reference to the 
seven days and the making of the world, and 
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places the creation of man anterior to that of 
the beasts. It describes how the earth was fer- 
tilised by a mist, how man was formed out of the 
dust and animated by the bieath of life, how tiees 
were made to grow and animals to live for the 
sake of man, and how finally woman was created 
as his companion and helpmeet. The second 
account is the more ancient and piimitive of the 
two. The fiist is moie inteiesbed in ecclesiastical 
institutions, and deiives from the story a basis and 
justification for the observance of the Sabbath. 

Modern investigation seems to have proved con- 
clusively that the Genesis narratives of the creation 
are connected— remotely perhaps, but still con- 
nected — with Babylonian and other Semitic myths. 
According to the Babylonian tablets, the su>i*y of 
cieabion was as follows: In the beginning, betoie 
heaven and earth existed, when the primal father 
Apsu (ocean) and the piimal .mother Ti^mat 
mingled their waters the gods weie created. The 
lower deities, headed by Ti5,mat, revolted against 
the higher gods. Marduk, however, suppressed 
the rebellion and destroyed Ti§.mat. Out of part 
of her body he made the heaven, with bars to keep 
back the upper wateis. After this he created the 
heavenly bodies, the beasts and creeping things. 
The story is incomplete, as some of the tablets aie 
missing and parts of others undecipherable, but 
the coincidences with the Genesis narrative aie 
too striking to be altogether accidental. In both 
stories the world is made out of water and daikness. 
There is a noticeable resemblance between the 
words Tidmat and Tehom, the latter of which is 
the Hebrew term used to desciibe the wateiy 
abyss that existed piior to the act of creation. { 
The primal waters are, in each case, divided by 
a firmament. The creation of the heavenly bodies 
on the fourth day is very similar to the parallel 
account on the fifth Babylonian tablet. In both 
cases the work of creation redounds to the glory 
of the Creator. The Babylonian tablets end with 
a hymn of praise to Marduk. In the (Jrenesis story 
Yahweh himself expresses approval of the result. 
But though the coincidences are remarkable, the 
differences between the two accounts are equally 
striking. In summing up Gunkel’s account of 
‘the glaring contrasts’ between the Babylonian 
and Old Testament records. Dr Whitehouse in his 
illuminating article on Cosmogony in Hastings's 
Dictionary of the Bible says: ‘In the Babylonian 
epic we have wild, grotesque, tumultuous myth- 
ology expressed in poetic form. In the Biblical 
account we have serene, majestic, calm and sober 
prose. In the one the gods rise into being in the 
course of the drama. In the other, God^ pre-exists 
and remains from the fiist the creative source 
whose command summons each new order of 
created beings into existence.’ It is this diflfer- 
entia that constitutes the contribution which the 
Old Testament makes to the subject. There can 
be no doubt that the statement in Genesis is based 
upon the common Semitic mythology — but that 
mythology is purified and brought into agreement 
with the Jewish conception of God. The Baby- 
lonian epic is frankly polytheistic, and anthro- 
pomorphic. It bears all the marks of a ‘myth,’ 
and is akin to the myths which we find in Hindu 
and Greek poetry. The writer of the Genesis 
narrative has transformed the myth into a theo- 
dicy, excised the pagan elements, and used the old 
material to exalt the glory and majesty of Yahweh. 

Such being the origin of the story in Genesis, 
it is impossible for us to regard it in the H^ht 
of a revealed record of the process of creation. 
Similar stories are found in most nations. There 
are few mythologies which do not attempt to solve 
the riddle of the universe. Genesis gives us the 
noblest theory known to ancient thought— but still 


it is only a theory, and to legard it as a scientific 
statement, which must be maintained at all costs, 
is absolutely out of the question in view of xhe 
discoveiies of modern science, theology, and Bib- 
lical criticism. (1) The Bible is not a manual of 
science. It was not intended to reveal the facts 
and piocesses of the working of natural laws. Its 
puipose is to reveal the will of God to man. (2) 
The methods by which the revelation is made, 
according to the modern conception of inspiration, 
preclude the possibility of a Divine communica- 
tion giving the details of the order of cieation. 
The assumption that Go<l revealed to a seer of 
the 5bli century E C. a scientific account of the 
origin of the world would raise many difficult 
problems. Why did he not leveal our modem 
medical knowledge to the physicians of the time 
and so enable them to remedy human suffering? 
Why should the secret of the origin of the universe 
have been made knowm, w'liile other secrets, which 
would have been of much greater value to the race 
and have made the lot of men easier and happiei, 
wTere denied to mankind ? ( 3 ) It is impossible to 
square the statement in Genesis, as tt stands, wdth 
the findings of modern science. Many attempts 
have been made, but it is only in so far as they 
have done violence either to Genesis or modern 
science that they have met with any success. The 
most glaring differences aie {a) "Genesis repre- 
sents the w^oild as having been cieated in six days. 
Modern science has pioved that the process must 
have taken millions of yeais. ( h) Genesis assumes 
the fixity of species from the very first. Each 
species, as it exists to-day, was created ‘ after its 
kind.’ The modem theory of evolution strongly 
maintains that species have been developed out 
of each other, (c) Light existed, according to 
Genesis, before the sun and moon were created. 
The writer fails altogether to recognise the 
fact that the existence of day and night de- 
pends upon the existence of the sun and moon. 
{d) The conception of the vrorld as a flat disc 
covered by a canopy and bounded below and abov e 
by waters is absolutely impossible in view of the 
discoveiy of Copernicus, (e) The narrative con- 
flicts with modem geology alike in the order 
which it assigns to the different stages in the 
process of creation, in the time which it allots tor 
its completion, and in the maimer in which it 
groups together different living forms. There is 
an excellent discussion of this point in Driver’s 
commentary on Genesis. 

The value of the cieation story lies not in the 
details, but in its general conception. The solution 
of the riddle of the universe is to be found in God 
alone. No materialistic explanation is satisfactory. 
Science and religion alike require us to trace back 
the first cause of everything to God. 

See article on Cosmogony by Whitehouse in Hastings's 
Bible Dictionary ; article on Creation by Zimmem and 
Cheyne in Bncyclo'paed’M Bihlica; Gunkel, Schdpfwig 
und Chaos; Zockler, Theoloqie und Haturwissenschaft ; 
Driver, ‘The Cosmogony of Genesis’ in Expositor, 1886 ; 
Ryle, Early Hai'i'atives of Genesis; Commentaries by 
Billman, Skinner, Bennett. 

Creationisniy or Creatianism. See Pre- 
existence. 

Cr^billOBf Prosper Jolyot de, born at Dijon 
on 13th January 1674, studied law. His tragedy of 
Idomtnte (1703) was followed hy AtrH et T/iycste 
(1707), Mectre (1709), and JBhadamiste et Z^nohie 
(1711) — the last his best play. But he soon fell 
into neglect, and produced nothing for moie than 
twenty years. He was then jjushed forward as a 
dramatic rival to Yoltaire by Madame de Pompa- 
dour and other enemies of the great writer, elected 
to the Academy, awarded a pension of 1000 francs, 
and appointed royal censor, and one of the royal 
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librarians. His tragedy of Catilina^ for which the 
king furnished the properties, was brought out 
with great success in 1748. Among his other 
works wete Xerx^s^ S^miramis, Pyrrhus, and Le 
Triumvirat, the last of which was written when 
he was eighty-one years old. He died on June 17, 
1762. He was a very unequal writer. An oppres- 
sive gloom pervades the tragedies which he founded 
on Greek legend ; but occasionally he writes natur- 
ally and powerfully. * Not a few of his veises have 
a grandeur which has been said to be hardly dis- 
coverable elsewhere in French tragedy between 
Corneille and Hugo’ ( Saintsbury ). Next to Vol- 
taire, he was the best tragic dramatist of his age 
in France. There are editions of his works by 
Perelle (2 vols. 1828) and Vitu (1885).— Claude 
Prosper Jolyot de Cr^billon, the younger son 
of the di-amatist, was born in Paris on February 
14, 1707. He was educated at the Jesuit College 
of Louis le Grand, and after writing a number of 
slight pieces for the stage, acquired great popu- 
larity as au author of prose fiction. In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. One of 
his books, Le Sopha, confe moral, having given 
offence to Madame de Pompadour by its indecency, 
he was banished from Pans for five years, but on 
his return in 1755 was appointed to the censorship. 
He was believed by his friends to be dead long 
before he died on April 12, 1777. 

Creche (Fr., ‘manger’ ), a sort o“ public nursery 
where, for a small payment, the children of women 
who have to go out to work are fed, nursed, and 
taken care of during the work hours of the day. 

Cr^cy-en-Fontliieii, or Cressy, a village 
in the French department of Somme, on the Maye, 
12 miles N. of Abbeville. Cr6cy is celebrated on 
account of the brilliant victory obtained here, 26th 
August 1346, by Edward III., with 40,000 English 
soldiers, over a French army amounting, according 
to Froissart, to 100,000 men under the command of 
the Count of Alen^on. In this great battle, one of 
the most honourable to English prowess recorded in 
history, perished the flower of the French chivalry, 
as well as the blind king of Bohemia, who was 
fighting on the side of France. Altogether about 
30,000 of the French soldiers bit the dust. In 
this battle the Black Prmce distinguished himself 

S eatly. See the article lOH Dien, and a work by 
. Belbc(1913), 

Credence^ a small table placed near ‘the altar 
or communion-table, at its south side, on which 
the bread and wine intended for consecration are 
placed in readiness. In the Greek Church this is 
called the trapeza protheseos, or simply prothesis, 
but is always placed north of the altar, usually in 
a structural side-chapel. Archbishop Laud was a 
great stickler for the credence, and pleaded the 
authority of Bishop Andrewes and other bishops for 
its use. There are ancient credences in not a few 
Anglican churches. The introduction or restoration 
of credences was one of the marks of the Oxford 
movement ; and they were judicially pronounced 
legal, 

Credi, Lorenzo di (1459-1537), painter, was 
the fellow-pupil, lifelong friend, and executor of 
Leonardo da vincL 

Credit. See BANKiisra, Bill of Exchakgb.— 
A Letter of Credit is a letter addressed to a cor- 
respondent at a distance requesting him to pay 
a sum therein specified to the person named, or to 
hold the money at his disposal, and authorising the 
eon-espqndent to reimbui-se himself for such pay- 
ment, either by debiting it in account between the 
parties or by drawing on. the first party for the 
amount. For Cash Credit, see Cash Account. 
See also CmouLAR Notes, Marginal Credit* 


Credit Foncier, a system of lending money on 
the security of landed pi operty, established by the 
French government in 1852. Its peculiarity is that 
the loan is repayable by a terminable annuity, the 
amount and cuirency of the annuity being so cal- 
culated that when the last payment is made the 
loan and the inteiest on it will be extinguished. 
Or it may be described as a loan repayable by 
instalments. The borrower, however, has the right 
of anticipating repayment. The three original com- 
panies were in the same year incorporated into one. 

Credit Mobiliei% a company founded in Paris 
in 1852 to make advances on movable property, in 
contrast to the Credit Foncier (q.v.). Its declared 
object is especially to promote industrial enter- 
prises of all kinds, such as railways and mines. 

Crcditoaiy or Kirkton, an urban district in 
the middle of Devonshire, in a narrow vale on 
the Creedy, a tributary of the Exe, 7 miles N W. of 
Exeter. Its church is a fine old cruciform structure. 
The traditional birthplace of St Boniface (q.v,), 
the apostle of Germany, Crediton was the seat of 
a bishopric from 910 to 1050, and from 1897 has a 
bishop suffragan under Exeter. Pop. 3500. 

Cree» a tribe of North American Indians of 
Algonquian stock, found especially around Lake 
Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan River. Old 
enemies of the Blackfoot Indians, they are now 
peaceful fur-traders, numbering some 10,000. 

Creecllt Thomas (1650-1700), translator of 
Lucretius, was headmaster of Sherborne and lector 
of Welwyn, Herbs. He died a suicide. 

Creech, William (1745-1815), an Edinburgh 
bookseller, Loid Provost in 1811-13, who published 
the first Edinburgh edition of Bums, the works of 
Blair, Beattie, Dugald Stewart, and Mackenzie. 

Creeds^ the authorised expressions of the 
doctrine of the church at large, or of its several 
main sections. The creeds of Christendom grow 
in complexity, in elaborate analysis and inventive- 
ness or doctrinal statement, as they succeed one 
another. The so-called Apostles^ Greed is probably 
the earliest form of Christian creed that exists, 
unless we give the precedence to the baptismal 
formula at the close of St Matthew’s Gospel ; but 
it is not to be attributed to the apostles or any of 
them. It is doubtless apostolic in substance ; but 
in its present form it cannot pretend to be so 
ancient by four hundred years, though Irenseus 
repeats a creed not much unlike it. It is doubt- 
less the Roman or Latin form of the creed which 
prevailed in all the early churches. The Nicene 
Creed sprang out of the Chiistological conflict 
in which early in the 4th century Arius (q.v.) 
maintained the view of Christ’s person which 
Athanasius (q.v.) denounced; see also Christ, 
Christianity. The Council of Nicoea was sum- 
moned in 325 by Constantine to settle this con- 
troversy, and the Nicene Creed was the result. 
Chiist was declared not merely to be of like sub- 
stance {homoioTzsios) but of the same substance 
[homoousios) with the Father. At the Council of 
Constantinople (381) the additional tenet of the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit was added, and the 
creed completed in the form in which it is familiar, 
except the memorable phrase ‘ and from the Son ’ 
{fihoque). This phrase, teaching the procession of 
tlie Holy Spirit from the Son, which was destined to 
be the subject of controversy between the Eastern 
and Western Churches (see Greek Church), seems 
to have been added by the Western Church during 
the 6th and 6th centuries. The so-called Athcma- 
Sian Creed is probably a product of the 5th or 6th 
century, much later than Athanasius, but represents 
his doctrine of the Trinity, as apprehended and 
elaborated by the Western Church, fii*st in Gaul ; 
see the article Athanasian Creed. The Oriental 
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churches never formally accepted any creed excei)t I 
the Nicene (without the filioque). The Professio 
Fidei Trtdenthia, called the ‘Creed of Pope Pius’ | 
(1564 ), arose out of the Decrees of Trent^ and is practi- i 
cally the Confession of Faith of the Roman Catholic 
Church (q-v., and see TRENT). For Post- Reforma- 
tion creeds, see CONFESSIONS, Articles. The 
non-Episcopal churches of Biilain, the Dominions, 
and the United States do not as a rule recite any 
of the creeds in public worship or formally include 
them in their standards, though Presbyterians and 
other orthodox dissenters adhere to their doctrines. 

Wee the relevant articles in Hastings’s Ercydopcedia of 
ReUgion and Ethics (1908 et seq ,) ; the Catholic Encycl^- 
pcedia (1907-15), or the revised Wetzer andWelte (1893- 
1903); the Protestant Hauck-Herzog, Realencyklopadie 
(1896-1909); Schaff’s Creeds of Christaidom (1877); 
A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith, by Curtis 
(1912); ‘Wamack’s History of Dogma; also Articles, 
Athanasian Creed, Confessions, Dogma, Thfologt. 

Creeks, or Muscogees, a once powerful tribe 
of Air ‘I lean Indians, of Appalachian stock, who, 

1 educed by war to some 25,000, were in 1832 re- 
moved from Georgia and Alabama to Indian Teiri- 
tory (Oklahoma). They numbered 18,700 in 1909. See 
Bull, 7S of the Bureau of Ameiican Ethnology (1922). 

Creeper {Certhia), a genus of Passerine birds, 
the type of the family Certhiadse. The bill is long, 
much curved, laterally compressed, and pointed ; the 
tongue is long, narrow, sharp-pointed, and jagged 
near its tip ; the tail is rather long. The feet, 
which are somewhat slender, are Avefi adapted for 
tree- climbing, and the stiff featheis of the tail are 
also employed for support. The Common (Creeper 
( C, familiar is) is found in all temperate parts of the 



Common Creeper {CertMa familwis). 


northern hemisphere, wherever woods abound. It 
is a permanent resident, but is never numerous or 

f regarious. It is not so well known as many other 
iids, in consequence of its restless habits, its rapid 
movements, and prompt retirement to the farther 
side of the tree from the spectator. The Scots 
name, Bark’Speeler ( * climber *), describes its almost 
constant habit, as it searches for insects and their 
larvse in the crevices of the bark. The nest is usually 
in a hole of a decayed tree. The creeper, larger 
than the wren, is dark gray above, with spots of 
yellow and white ; the under parts are white. The 
jS’uthatch (q.v.) is closely allied. — Creeper is also 
a name for (3limbing Plants (q.v.). 

Crefeld* See Krefeld. 

Creig^hton, Mandell (1843-1901), horn at 
Carlisle, from Durham School gained a postmaster- 
ship at Merton College, Oxted, in 1862, and was 
elected a fellow in 1866, He became vicar of 


Embleton, Northumbeidand, in 1875, first professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge (1884), 
Bishop of Peterborough (1891), and of London 
(1896). His chief Avorks were Simon de Montfort 
(1876), Eistory of the Papacy during the Reforma- 
tion Period (5 vols. 1882-94), and ^ueen Elizabeth 
(1897; cheaper edition 1899). His Avife published 
in 1902 a volume of his Historical Essays and 
Revieios, and in 1904 his Lt fe and Lettei's. 

Creik an iron-manufacturing town of the French 
dept, of Oise, 25 miles SE. of Beauvais ; pop. 11,000. 

Crenia^ a town of Lombardy, 27 miles NW. of 
Cremona, with a cathedral ( 1341 ) ; pop. 10,000. 

Cremation seems to have been the almost 
universal custom of the Aiyan peoples— of the 
Aryan settlers in India, of Greeks, Romans, Slavs, 
Kelts, and Teutons — in disposing of their dead. 
The graves of north Europe throughout the * bronze 
age’ contain only jars with ashes. It A-vas Chiis- 
tianity that gradually sui^pressed the practice of 
cremation. In India it is still a usual method for 
disposing of coipses, and is also practised by numer- 
ous uncivilised peoples of Asia and America (see 
Burial). Beginning in Italy about 1870, a return 
to the practice has been strongly insisted on by 
many in modern Europe. This is opposed mainly 
on grounds of kindly feeling for the dead, and for 
religious reasons connected with the belief in the 
resun ection of the dead. AdAmcates of cremation 
assert that the question is solely a sanitary one — 
the prevention of the pollution of Avater, or the con- 
tamination of air. By burning, the body is reduced 
i more swiftly to its constituent elements, without dis- 
I respect to the dead or hurt to the Imng. In reply 
I to the juridico-crinunal difficulty that cremation 
might be made to destroy the eAudence of murder 
(as by poisoning), advocates of cremation answer 
that the propeily oiganised system of medical in- 
spection, provided for by the act of 1902, under 
which all cremations take place, has obviated this 
objection. In Italy cremation has been legal since 
1877. In Germany the fiist crematorium was erected 
at (^tha in 1878, and by the end of the year 1921 
I it and the other German institutes had cremated 
over 171,900 bodies. Ciematories have been built 
in most of the great provincial centies of France. 
Throughout Europe there are strong societies for 
the promotion of the method. In England the 
Cremation Society, established in 1874, purchased 
ground at Woking, and there erected a crematoiy 
in 1885 ; others have since then been built in Lon- 
don. In 1900 an act gave local authorities power 
to expend money in building crematories, and Hull 
Avas the first important toAAm to build a municipal 
crematorium. There are ciematories at Manches- 
ter, Gla^goAv, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leicester, 
Darlington, Leeds, Bradfoid, and Sheffield. In 
Great Britain 341 per.sons were cremated in 
1898; 1134 in 1911 ; 2009 in 1922. In the United 
States cremations have increased rapidly. A 
special form of Siemens’s regenei ator furnace is used 
in (Germany ; elsewhere at the present day various 
systems are employed, and incineration is effected 
by the agency of coke, gas, oil, and electricity, the 
former being used in this country, and the latter 
in the United States- The time occupied in the 
reduction of an adult varies from 1 to 1^ hours, and 
the ashes Aveigh from 5 to 7 lb. Crematories for the 
garbage of towns are called Destructors (q.v,). 

See Sir Henry Thompson, Modern Cremation (4th ed. 
1900) ; books by A. C. Freeman (1906, 1910) ; Cremation 
in Great Britain ; LordE. S. Gower, Clecmliness v. 

Corruption (1912) ; Transactions of the Cremation Society 
of England, The John Crerar Library, Chicago, pub- 
lishes a list of hooks and panaphlets on cremation, includ- 
ing the Cremation Association of America collection. 

Cr^mieux, Isaac Adolphe (1796-1880), born 
of JeAvish parents at NSmes, became an advocate 
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in Paris, enteied the Chamber, and in 1848 was a 
member of the provisional government. Imprisoned 
at the coup d'etat, he took up professional woik 
till 1870, wiren he was a member of the government 
of national defence ; and he died a senator. He 
founded the Alliance Israelite Umverselle. 


€reillOBa .9 capital of a province in noithein 
Italy, on the north bank of the Po, 60 miles SE. of 
Milan. Famous are its cathedial (1107-1606), 
octagonal Baptistery, Palazzo Publico, Campo 
Santo, and belfry with the loftiest campanile in 
Italy (396 ft.). In the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies it was greatly celebrated for its violins, the 
most famous makers being the Amati, Stradivarius, 
and the Guarnieri. Pop. 60,000. 

Cremorne Gardens, near Battersea Bridge, 
on the north side of the Thames, a very popular 
place of amusement for Londoners down to 1877. 

Creole (Span, criollo), in general an indi- 
vidual born in the country but not of indigenous 
blood, a term applied, especially in the former 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese colonies of 
America, Africa, and the East Indies, to natives 
of pure European blood {sangre azul\ in opposition 
to immigrants themselves born in Europe, or to the 
offspiing of mixed blood, as mulattoes, quadroons, 
Eurasians, and the like. Creole dialects are cor- 
ruptions of French, Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
or Dutch, arising in vaiious colonies, and may 
be studied in such formal treatises as Thomas’s 
Creole Grammar ( 1869) and Quentin’s (Paris, 1872). 
Cable’s stoiies revealed the charm of the Creole 
phraseology of Louisiana. 

Creosote. See Creasote. 

Cres. See Cherso. 

Crescendo^ in Music, means a gradual change 
from piano to forte and fortissimo, marked thus 
'"“i :, or cresc. The convei se is decrescendo. The 
swell of a good organ produces a perfect crescendo. 

Crescent, a figure resembling the waxing moon 
with the horns turned upwards, was Hittite and 
a Greek before it became a Turkish emblem (see 
Constantinople) ; but it was not adopted by the 
Turks from the Greeks — it had been used by them 
huiidieds of years before in central Asia. Genghiz 
Khan’s Tatars had the ciescent on their banners, 
and so had tlie Janissaries of Sultan Orchan. The 
Tuikish Order of the Crescent (see Orders) was 
founded in 1799. 

Cress, a name given to a number of widely 
di‘=itributed plants belonging to the family Cruciferse, 
winch have a mustard- like taste and antiscorbutic 
and diaphoretic qualities. Of the Common Cress 
{Lepidium sativum) there are several varieties 
(e.g. Curled Cress). The Poor Man’s Pepper 
is the Broad-leaved Cress (X. latifohum). The 
Virginian Cress (X. vvf'ginicum) is cultivated for 
salads. The allied genus Barbarea supplies the 
Winter Cress or Yellow Rocket of gardens (R. 
vulgaris). The Bitter Cress {Cardamtne amara), 
the Lady’s Smock or Cuckoo-flower ( C. pratensis ), 
and the Hairy Cress (<7. hirsuta) aie natives of 
temperate and noi-thern countries. Water Cress 
{Nasturtium officinale) is an aquatic perennial of 
the same family, largely cultivated in England, 
For the so-called Indian Cress, see Trop.®olum. 
Cressida. See Troilus. 

Cressy. See Cri^cy-en-Ponthieu. 

Crest. See Heraldry. 


Sir Cress well, judge, born ii 

Cambndge, apd called to the bar in 1819; ii 
18^ ^pointed recorder of Hull, and ii 

returned to parliament b^ 
Liverpool, and m 1842 Peel made him a puism 


judge. He sat in the Court of Common Pleas till 
1868, when he was appointed fust judge of the 
newly created Probate and Divorce Coui*t. He 
died 29th July 1863. 

Crestieii de Troyes. See Chretien. 
CrestOll, a city of Union county, Iowa, with 
large machine-shops and railway-carriage works ; 
pop. 8000. — There is a smaller town of "Creston in 
Wyoming, and a third in Illinois. 

Creswick, Thomas, R.A. (1811-69), was bora 
at Sheffield. In 1828 two of his pictures found a 
place in the Royal Academy’s exhibition. He 
loved to paint the beautiful streams and glens 
and wooded dells of his native land ; and these, 
which, along with some coast scenes, form the 
subject of his best paintings, are lepresented on 
his canvas with great delicacy of finished detail 
and truth of aeiial perspective, the figures intro- 
duced being frequently from the brush of Ansdell, 
Coopei, Frith, and other artists. He was well 
known as a book-illustiator, and he contributed 
to the publications of the English Etching Club. 

Cretaceous System, the highest division of 
the Mesozoic or Secondary strata, rests comformably 
upon the Juiassic System (q.v.), and is overlaid 
unconformably by the oldest deposits of the Eocene 
System (q.v.). The Cietaceous strata of Britain 
are confined chiefly to the east and south-east of 
England. They form the Yorkshire Wolds, extend 
over laige parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Hertfoid, 
and compose the Chiltern Hills, Salisbury Plain, the 
Downs, and the south part of the Isle of Wight. 
They form a broad basin in the north of France, 
and stretch eastward from Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, and the south of Sweden, through the great 
plains of noithern Euiope to the south end of the 
Ural Mountains — often concealed under younger 
formations. They enter lai gely into the composition 
of many of the Mediterranean coast-lands. The 
chief petrological feature of the Cretaceous strata 
of western and northern Europe is the jg-eat develop- 
ment of white chalk in the Anglo-French area, 
and its gradual replacement, when followed east- 
wards in Germany, &c., by earthy limestones, 
shales, sandstones, &c. The most marked charac- 
teristic of the Cretaceous system in southern Europe 
is the great development in that region of massive 
marine limestone (liippurite limestone). 

In North America Cretaceous strata are prominent 
m the western states and territoiies, and in the 
Gulf states, whence they extend up the Mississippi 
valley to the Ohio ; they appear at intervals 
between South Carolina and New Jersey, as also 
on the Pacific border and in the coast-range, at 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and in Green- 
land. In India the system is marked in the Deccan 
by a massive series of basalt-rocks, 4000 to 6000 
feet thick, and covering an aiea of 200,000 sq. m. 
In Australia and New Zealand there is a consider- 
development of Cretaceous rocks, sometimes 
coal-beaiing. The following is the succession of 
cretaceous strata in England : 

Upper Cretaceous— 

S-PPfr Chalk 600 feet. 

Middle Chalk 200 n 

Lower Chalk and Chalk Marl 460 tr 

Chlontic Marl and Tipper Greensand 250 tt 

Gault 200 .1 

Lower Cretaceous — 

Lower Greensand 650 «r 

Wealden Senes isso n 


The Wealden Beds consist largely of clay and 
san^ and are almost entirely of fresh-water origin. 
In Yorkshire the strata which occur on the same 
horizon as the Wealden beds of the south are of 
niarine origin. The Louver Greensand, consisting 
of sand, clay, &c., are marine. The Gault (q.v.), a 
tough blue clay, is likewise marine, and so also are 
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the shallow- water sands of the Upper Greensand 
and the Chloritic Marl (q.v.). The most eliaiact er- 
istic rocks of the system are the chalk-beds. The 
basement of^ these beds is the ai liliaceous chalk 
known as Chalk Marl. The Lower Chalk is a 
giayish-white chalk, while the Middle Chalk is a 
pure-white chalk, containing in its upper portions 
layers of Hint nodules. A hard layer of yellowish 
limestone called Chalk-rock lies at the top of this 
division. The U pper AVhite Chalk is a thick massive 
white chalk, containing numerous layers of nodules 
and occasional sheets of flint. All these chalks 
are of marine origin. 


Continental Cretaceous, Equivalent Englisli Strata. 


Daman 
SeuoniatL , 
Turoiiiari . 

Genoinamaii. 

Albian . . . 

Neoconiiau. 


... (wanting). 

...Upper Chalk. 

.Middle Chalk. 

j Lower Chalk and Chalk Marl. 

■ * ( Chloritic iMarl. 

< Upper Greensand. 

■ ■ ( Gault. 

J Ijower Greensand. 

* (Wealden. 


The^ Cretaceous strata of Britain being almost 
exclusively of maiine origin, it is not surpiising 
that land-plants seldom occur, and that they aie 
met with chiefly in the fresh-water beds near the 
base of the system. They consist chiefly of ferns, 
cycads, and conifers — a lloia lesemhling that of 
the preceding Juiassic period — though dicotyledons 
occur in the Lower Greensand. The Upper Cre- 
taceous rocks of Geimany, however, have furnished 
many remains of dicotyledons, such as extinct 
species of maple, oak, walnut, beech, laurel, mag- 
nolia, &c. A similar admixture of forms occurs in 
Cretaceous strata of North America. 

Amongst animals the Protozoa played a very 
important part — the white chalks and earthy 
limestones being very largely composed of the 
minute shells of foraminifera, su^ as Globi- 
gerina, Rotalia, and Textularia, which still swarm 
in the ooze of^ the Atlantic. Sponges, such as 
Ventriculites, Siplionia, &c., were very abundant, 
iind sea-urciiins also occurred in great numbers. 
Star-fishes and brvozoans were fairly common, as 
were also, amongst brachiopods, Terebratula and 
Rhynchonella. Ordinary bivalves were very numer- 
ous.^ In the Danian beds carnivoious gasteropoda 
begin to abound, and they include a number of 
existing genera. Ceplialopods are not only the 
most abundant, but also the most characteristic 
fossils of the cretaceous rocks. Amongst them are 
a great variety of Ammonites and many forms of 
Belemnitidoe. Amongst the fishes were ganoids 
and various kinds of the shark tribe, together with 
the earliest representatives of the Teleostei — which 
include^ most living genera of fishes. The waters of 
the period seem also to have swarmed with reptiles, 
such as Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus. Winged 
reptiles were also present, such as Pterodactylus. 
Amongst dinosaurs were Cetiosaurus, Megalo- 
saurus, and Iguanodon. Another remarkable 
reptile was the serpent-like Mosasaurus. Besides 
these, there were lizards, chelonians, and croco- 
diles. The American cretaceous system is likewise 
characteiised by the presence of huge dinosaurs 
and other reptiles — some of them being European 
types, while others are peculiar. One of the most 
remarkable features of the American rocks is the 
occurrence in them of the toothed birds — Ichthyornis 
and Hesperornis. 

No break separates the Jurassic from the Creta- 
ceous system. At the beginning of cretaceous times 
most of the British and Irish area existed as dry land. 
Over the south-east of England lay the estuary of a 
large river, flowing probably from the north. The 
Wealden beds are tfie delta-deposits of that river, 
the English and French beds of this division cover- 
ing an area of 20,000 sq. m. The sea into which 


that river flowed occupied a considerable area in 
the north or France, spiead over the Low Countries 
into Hanover, filled the basin of the North Sea, 
and ovei flowed a portion of eastern England. 
Wealden beds occur in noith-west Geimany, and 
indicate the delta of a river, like that of the British 
area, flowing from the noith. While land-condi- 
tions juedominafced in noitlieru and middle Europe, 
an open sea covered vast aieas in southern Europe. 
Gradual subsidence of the sea-bottom took place 
dining the deposition of the Wealden series, and 
eventually the great deltas became submerged, and 
a wide sea coveied most of what are now the low 
gionnds of the Biitish area, and passing eastwards, 
submerged vast regions of middle Europe up to the 
slopes ot the Ural Mountains. The depression was 
greatest in the vestein areas, where in the deep 
clear waters there gradually accumulated the cal- 
careous matter which subsequently formed our 
white chalk. There is no deposit forming at 
present which is quite analogous to white chalk- 
The extreme purity of the chalk, consisting as that 
rock does of 95 per cent, and more of carbonate of 
lime, is difficult to account for on the supposition 
that the sea in which it formed was comparatively 
shallow. The sea of western Europe may have 
been dotted with small islands. In the Mediter- 
ranean basin, a deep open sea would seem to 
have persisted all through the cretaceous period. 
Open water appears at this time to have extended 
through the Mediterranean area into Asia, covering 
there also vast tracts of what is now dry land, 
and communicating with the Indian Ocean. The 
conditions of climate seem to have been remarkably 
uniform over vast regions of the earth’s surface. 
Ferns, cycads, and conifers floimshed in the lands 
within the Arctic Circle, and the waters of the same 
region were tenanted by cuttle-fish, ammonites, 
and huge reptiles. 

Cr6tc (Gr. Kriti; Venetian, Cmidia; Turk. 
KiHd), the largest island in the Greek Archipelago, 
forming the ceiitral and major part of the semi- 
circular bar which, beginning with the islands of 
Cerigo and Cerigotto off* Cape Malea, and continued 
by Casos, Carpathos, and Bhocles to Cape Krio, shuts 
the iEgean Sea from the main Mediterranean. 
Crete is about 140 miles long, with an average 
width of less than 30 miles, and consists of a chain 
of mountains, mainly comjrosed of liippuiitic lime- 
stone with older volcanic intrusions, which rise at 
short inteiwals into five main massifs: (1) at the 
west end, the \yhite Mountains of Sphdkia ( Aspra 
Vouua), the most extensive group, with several 
summits over 7000 feet, and Hslgios Theddoros, 
7882 feet; (2) Psiloriti ( anc. Ida), a hogback rising 
to 8193 feet; (3) Kophino, 3888 feet, a southern 
offshoot of the main spine; (4) Lasithi (anc. Dicte), 
with Aphenti Christos, 7165 feet; and (5) at the 
east end, the Sitia IMountains, with Aphenti 
Kavonsi, 4850 feet. The low intervening lands 
are widest between Psiloriti and Lasithi, and this 
advantage has always caused the most populous 
urban settlements (successively Phaestus, Cnossus, 
Goii/yna, and Caudia) to be situated in that gap. 
The lowest interval, however, is between Lasithi 
and Aphenti Kavousi, the so-called Isthmus of 
Hierapetra. There are also low but narrow coastal 
tracts. On the north-west, below the face of the 
Wln'te Mountains, is the small lowland of Canea ; 
on the north centre, under Psiloriti, the more 
nigged lowland of Mylopotamo; and under Lasithi 
that of Mirabello. Tlieie is only one true lowland 
plain of considerable extent, the Messara in the 
gap between Psiloriti and Lasithi; but isolated 
upland plains, generally lacustrine, and sometimes 
drained by subterranean outlets {J:atav6thra), are 
charactei-istic of Crete, and have largely deter- 
mined its social character by supporting the luoun- 
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tain population in independence of the coast 
towns. 

The coasts offer only one perfectly protected 
roadstead for large craft, the Bay of Suda on the 
north coast, west of the centre. Its depth and 
gieat extent (8^ sq[. ni. ), which render it much 
less suitable for small ships than for large, de- 
piived it of importance in antiquity; but with 
the giowth of modern steam shipping its superiority 
has asseited itself, and since 1840 has determined 
the position of the political capital, Canea. The 
other harbours of the island are either open bays or 
very small and unsafe coves. The lai gest islets, Dia, 
off Candia, and Gavdo (anc. Glctuda), off Sphakia, 
are distant from the main coast, and the first is 
uninhabited. There are no rivers of importance. 

Lying in the tiack of the wet westeily winds, and 
possessing much high land which retains precipi- 
tation in a frozen form until late spring, Crete has 
abundance of springs and a sufficiently saturated 
soil. At the same time, its southern latitude and 
Tieighbouihood to Africa make its valley lands the 
warmest in the Gieek area. Consequently it is 
extremely productive, and can suppoit by its own 
lesources a relatively larger population than other 
Greek islands. It is famous for the richness of its 
flora; but, on the other hand, the wild fauna is 
extraordinarily meagre, owing to the density of 
population and the resultant disappearance of 
forests. A wild goat ( Cajpra cegagrus) exists, but 
is seldom seen ; and other game is veiy scarce. 
Horses, mules, and asses serve the vehicular traffic 
of the island, but, like all the other domestic 
animals, are of rather small and mean breeds. 

The population is about 300,000, all of Greek 
race except an insignificant sprinkling of Europeans, 
Jews, and Bengdzi Arabs ; but about one-ninth of 
the Greeks profess the Moslem religion and call 
themselves Turks. The stature of the Sphakiote 
mountaineers is much above the average, and the 
type throughout the island is fine. Short heads 
and dark coloration pievail ; but there is a con- 
siderable admixture of blonds, ascribed variously 
to Venetian and Slavonic strains. The Sphdkiotes 
believe themselves to be original Dorians, but appa- 
rently have some Albanian blood. The towns are 
Candia (Gr. HeracUon or MegaUhastron), about 
25,000; Canda (Gr. Chdnia), about 23,000; and 
Rdtimo (Gr. Bethymnos)^ under 10,000. No other 
centre of population is better than a village, large 
or small ; but it is important to observe that in 
rural, and generally mountainous, districts live and 
have long lived five-sixths of the population of the 
island. Hence in many a revolution the will of the 
Cretans has been carried out by the villages. 

History, — The importance of Crete has been very 
various at different epochs, and the apparently un- 
equal treatment of its iiistory which follows is really 
in due proportion. Before the status of peoples 
had come to depend on cosmopolitan trade, Crete 
profited above her neighbours by a singular com- 
bination of natural advantages. Protected by 
insular position, but not too far from the kinder 
coasts of Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor to com- 
municate with their societies, of which one, the 
Egyptian, had already advanced far ; blessed with 
unusually Avide and fertile lands for an jEgean 
island, and a temperate climate; possessing so 
, large a development of coast- line that none 
of her subsequent ‘hundred cities’ was more 
than half a day's journey from the sea, Crete 
was an ideal nurseiy of nascent civilisation of the 
European type; and there, as a fact, such a civilisa- 
tion first developed. But as it grew to adolescence 
other civilisations, partly engendered by it, made 
good thefr footing in wider continental regions, and 
Crete, unable to expand her territory, fell behind and 
apart, and lapsed into an insignificance which has 


continued to our own day. Her renewed import- 
ance, or rather notoriety, in the 19th century was 
due to accident. Had she been included in the 
Greek kingdom after the Liberation, her insigni- 
ficance would have persisted unchanged. But her 
relegation then to the condition of an Ottoman 
province, the most outlying, predominantly Chris- 
tian, Hellenic, and irreconcilable, made her a con- 
stantly active factor in European politics ; and she 
received from the great Powers, who had agreed to pre- 
serve the Ottoman empire intact as a primary con- 
dition of the maintenance of their mutual balance, 
a measure of attention never before paid to her. 

(1) The Minoan Period. — This designation of 
the whole brilliant prehistoric period in Crete 
down to the opening of the Age of Iron is con- 
venient, because the most notorious historical 
feature of the period was the rule of the Minos 
dynasty in Cnossus. It opens obscurely in a 
Neolithic Age, before 4000 B.c. At Cnossus and 
Phaestus thick beds of neolithic deposit have been 
found to contain potteiy, stone implements, and 
idols of stone and clay ; and at Mdgasa, near Sitia, 
in the east of the island, are remains of a stone- 
built house of the period. The neolithic Cretan 
pottery, which constitiites our main evidence, tes- 
j tifies, almost from the beginning, to a sense for 
symmetrical form, brilliance of surface, and effective 
decoration. The idols are of distinctly individual 
style, and quite different from the types of marble 
idol which became characteristic of the neighbour- 
ing Cycladic islands at a later period. Yet there 
was some communication with other ^Egean islands, 
for Melian obsidian was in use for implements. 

The use of metal, at first for colouring-matter 
and then for the fabiication of implements, seems 
to have become known about 3000 B.c. Pure 
copper, which occurs in Crete itself, especially on 
the dependent islet of Gavdo, was earliest em- 
ployed ; but this was soon replaced by bronze, the 
tin in which, since it must have been brought from 
outside, demonstrates the existence of oversea 
communication. Since about the same time the 
Cretans began to make stone vases closely re- 
sembling in form those made in Egypt under the 
Old Empiie, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
derived their knowledge of bronze, their tin alloy, 
and perhaps the actual composite metal in ingots 
from Egypt, where bronze was already in general 
use. Nor is it improbable that they owed to the 
same region the impulse to decorate their pottery 
with painted, instead of incised, designs. The 
new fashion made the body-colour at first light 
and the design dark; but under the influence of 
the old black incised ware the reverse — flight design 
on dark ground — gi-adually became prevalent, and 
spiraliform patterns were introduced, perhaps from 
the Cyclades. This Early Minoan Age was a 
period of oversea communication Avith Egypt, as 
Ave have seen, and also with other iEgean islands 
and coasts, as is proved by the presence of idols 
of Cycladic types and Cycladic marble. Peaceful 
parallel development seems to have gone on at 
seveial centres in the island, no one having yet 
established overlordship. Cnossus and Phsestus 
both show evidence of continuous inhabitation in 
this period, as in the preceding neolithic age ; but 
far the richest remains of it have come to light in 
East Crete — e.g. at Mokhlos, where weie found the 
finest of the stone vases mentioned, and also much 
thin gold jewellery of astonishingly good design 
and workmanship. Vasilik6, on the Isthmus^ of 
Hierapetra, is another productive Early Minoan site. 

It is not till we reach a date about 2000 B.C. 
that the cities which were going to be greatest in 
pi*ehistoric Crete are seen to emerge as overlords. 
The first to attain wealth seems to have been 
Phmstus, which dominated the rich Messard plain ; 
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but it was closely followed by Cnossus, which de- 
ended less on the rolling uplands and fat valleys 
ehind modern Candia than on the sea, its port 
at the mouth of the Kaiiatos River being safer than 
any haiboiirage on the south coast. Both cities 
erected great palatial and leligious buildings 
during what are called the First and Second 
Middle Mtnoan peidods^ roughly contemporary with 
Dynasties xi. -xiii. in Egypt. These buildings have 
been exploied since 1900, the one by Sir Artlini 
Evans, the other by the Italian mission iiridei 
F. Halbheir and L. Ferniei. In the iiuiis of both 
immense quantities of a veiy beautiful black glazed 
ware with wliite or polychiome decoration, admir- 
able both in fabric and form, have been brought to 
light ; and since fragments of this singular Cretan 
wai'e (long called ‘ Kamaies* fiom the cave on Ida 
where it was first noticed) have been found in 
Egypt, Melos, and the Aigolid, it is clear that 
oversea communications were well established. 
Engraved stones and clay tablets or labels prove 
that a system of writing, which had already devel- 
oped linear hieroglyphic characters from earlier 
pictogi*aphs, was in use ; and the fragments of 
painted fresco, the stone vessels, and the obvious 
imitation of metal forms by potters testify to an 
abundant and rich apparatus of domestic life. On 
the East Cretan sites, however, which had flourished 
in the early Minoan period, there is no such subse- 
quent evidence of culture and piospeiily ; and their 
eclipse suggests that the days of free local develop- 
ment had been closed by the imperial aggression 
of one or both of the great central cities. Whether 
either of these lorded it over the other we do not 
know ; this only is certain, that, while the Phaestian 
palace outlived the Second Middle Minoan Age, 
that at Cnossus was destroyed by fire about 1800 
B.O. It may have been sacKed by the Phsestians, 
or by a body of raiders from the sea ; on the other 
hand, it may have perished by accident. In any 
case it began to be rebuilt almost at once, and ere 
the Middle Minoan Age closed was furnished with 
as rich and various an art as before. A century or 
so after the burning of Cnossus, Phsestus suffered 
ruin in its turn ; and since in the period immedi- 
ately succeeding {Late Minoan contemporary 
with Dynasty xviii. in Egypt) all the East Cretan 
towns rose to renewed prosperity after a long 
eclipse, it looks as if Phaestus, not Cnossus, had 
been their oppressor. Cnossus, now supreme, ad- 
vanced to its apogee, rebuilt its palace on an 
enlarged scale, and equipped it with the amazing 
wealth of furniture and ornaments, the discovery 
of whose remains by Sir Arthur Evans from year to 
year after 1900 made the greatest archaeological 
■^^ensation of the time. Whoever had oppressed 
the East Cretan towns before, it was Cnossus now. 
By about 1500 B.O. {Late Minoan II,) they are 
again in eclipse, with the exception of a settlement 
on the rocky islet of Pseira, whose natural advan- 
tages seem to have made it a secure refuge for a 
while. Alt -products bearing the hall-mark of 
Cnossian Late Minoan style are found not only 
all over Ciete, but in the other iEgean isles, on 
the southern mainland of Greece, and in Egypt. 
Phmstus, though rebuilt, was by comparison mean 
and provincial. On all grounds it looks as if 
Cnossus now lorded it alone over the island, 
and reached out far over the .®gean to Tiryns and 
Mycenfe, and even up to the northern isles and 
coasts. There can belittle doubt that it was this 
^och of Cnossian supremacy which left to classic 
Greece so many memories connected with the name 
of Minos, and that the thalassocrdtia or sea- 
lordship of Crete, of which tradition told Herodotus 
and Thucydides, actually existed then. 

The remains of this period at Cnossus, Phaestus, 
Hdgia Tridda, and other lesser sites, mostly 


situated in East Crete, show us a luxurious, sport- 
loving people whose princes lived in elaborately 
decorated structures of stone, with well-developed 
systems of lighting, ventilation, drainage, and 
sanitation ; while even the commoner folk had 
good stone houses. The dress of both men and 
women among the better class was full and jich. 
The precious metals were abundant; the arts of 
sculpture, painting, and engraving were far ad- 
vanced ; and a system of writing in linear syllabic 
or alphabetic characters was peifected. The clay 
tablets, found in great numbers, prove that book- 
keeping was understood, and that a decimal system 
of reckoning was in use. The prevalent religion 
was of a compaiatively high type, the^ idea of 
supreme divinity being expressed in feminine forai, 
and the link with humanity supplied by a son- 
consort. There is evidence of a considerable 
apparatus of cult, and of tine piactice of various 
ritual acts. Since the written documents cannot 
be read, we do not yet know to which family the 
language belonged ; and this inability, coupled 
with the insufficiency of our craniological and 
iconographic evidence, prevents any certainty about 
the racial affinities of the Minoahs. Their social 
system we should judge to have been monaichical, 
and it is evident that the dynast of Cnossus had 
an imperial position, and exacted tribute fiom 
other towns in Crete and perhaps abroad. Mucli 
knowledge of the sea and its life is evinced, and 
it is clear that Egypt was visited by Cretans, and 
Crete by Egyptian^ The latter people knew the 
former, perhaps, as Keftiu, The presence of a strong 
Cretan element in the finer art-products of this 
period which have been discovered in southern 
Greece, as well as in the Cyclades, makes it most 

lluropean ACgean coasts, while^its cultural influence 
went to Sicily and even north Italy on the west, 
and to Asia Minor and Syria on the east. The 
story of Daedalus preserved a memory of this 
splendid age to later times. 

On this flourishing society in Cnossus, and at 
the same time in all other Minoan towns, a gieat 
blow fell, probably in the first part of the 14th 
century B.O. When the storm has passed we see 
all the cities in relative abasement, but preseiviiig 
a culture unchanged in type, without alien admix- 
ture. Accordingly it has been conjectured that 
the authors of the cataclysm were themselves men 
of Minoan culture, perhaps whilom dependants of 
Cnossus gi’own strong, but forced out of south 
Greece by a force yet stronger, that of the first 
Indo-Euiopean wave. The TkM Late Minoan 
period, thus begun, is marked by a general dis- 
tribution of .^gean art-products over the Medi- 
terranean and its coasts, and by conspicuous 
uniformity in the types of their decadent forms 
and decoration. It seems as if .^Egean and perhaps 
Minoan populations had been dispersed by some 
centrifugal force, and had found their way both 
west and east. Sicily, where later legend placed 
the death of Minos, becomes full of them influence, 
and Cypras, in another direction, even more so- 
Legend and archaeological evidence combine to 
indicate that they reached southern Syria and 
were perhaps identical mth the Cherethim Ok 
Philistines of the Bible story. 

Two or three centuries later another general 
catastrophe overtook Crete, and thereafter we find 
northern types of dress, weapons, burial, houses, 
&c., as well as implements of iron, intruding 
among remnants of moribund Minoan culture. 
Tlie Ach^eans had appeared in south Europe 
and west Asia, and to them we must ascribe 
the ending of the Minoan Age. In the Homeric 
epics, whose original composition falls probably 
within a century of this epoch, Crete is Achiean. 
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(2) The Historic Period. — It is evident, how- 
ever, that the influence of the old culture was slow 
to die. Homer lepresents the Cretans as bold sea- 
rovers still, and at a subsequent peiiod, contempo- 
rary with the earliest classical renascence in Greece 
proper, they had a remarkably prolific and indi- 
vidual, if somewhat foimalised, art. The 'Geo- 
metiic ’ cemeteries have supplied many products of 
it in ceramic and metallurgy, while the Idsean cave 
sanctuaiy has illustrated it Avith splendid votive 
shields ; the excavation of Prsesus has shown us 
its terra-cottas and jewellery, and a fine archaic 
Apollo from Eleutherna has reminded us of the 
known names of its sculptors, Dipoenus and Skyllis. 
But the most piecious witness to Cretan civilisa- 
tion in the early part of the first millennium B.o. is 
the code of laws, relating to inheritance, land- 
tenuie, and other domestic matters, which has been 
found iusciibed in archaic Gieek chaiacteis at 
Gortyna (H. Deka). By this time the Dorian 
element had become the strongest, and Crete was 
regarded throughout the Greek period as a typical 
Dorian region, whose civic institutions had much 
in common with the Spartan. The best known of 
these were the syssitia or public meals. Like the 
Spartan ephori^ the Cretan cosmi exercised a veiy 
intimate and paternal control over both public and 
piivate life ; but Aristotle, in a famous chapter of his 
PoliUcs showed himself doubtful of the utility 
of such excessive state supervision. Of external 
history Crete has none duiing the Greek period; 
internally she was divided into many small autono- 
mous city states, everlastingly at feud under the 
leadership of Cnossus, or Gortyna ( which had suc- 
ceeded Phoestus as lord of the Messara), or Cydonia. 

So troublesome was mountainous Crete to conquer, 
and of so little worth, that even Alexander and his 
successors left her alone ; but Rome, which did not 
long tolerate independent islands in the Mediter- 
1 anean, finding Crete implicated with the Cilician 
pirates, subdued her after a three yeais’ war (67 
B 0.). Fiist as a separate senatorial^ province 
Avitli Gortyna for capital, and then as a joint gover- 
norate with Cyrenaica, Crete obeyed the Roman 
empire, and as part of the prefecture of Illyria, 
after Constantine, lemained Byzantine till the 
Saracens came in 823 A.D. They he4d the island 
for more than a century, till Nicephorus Phocas 
drove them out in 960 and restored it to the 
Eastern Empire. With the rest of the Gieek isles 
and mainland it passed into Latin hands after 1204, 
and was sold by Boniface of Montserrat to Venice. 

The Venetians were destined for about 460 years ; 
to keep Candia, as they now named the island* 
and its new capital (fiom Khandax, a foib built by 
the Saracens near Cnossus ) ; but they never quite 
pacified it. The mountain spirit of the Cretans 
and their irreconcilable hatred of the Latin church 
led to repeated risings, one of which, provoked by 
misgovernment and supported even by resident 
Venetians, lasted three years (1361-64). If the 
republic sent harsh governors, she promoted trade ; 
and remains of fine fortified harbours, docks, and 
galley-slips still attest the material prosperity of 
Crete under Venetian rule as eloquently as the 
huge landward fortifications of Candia and Can6a 
attest the insecurity of Venetian hold on the 
interion Yet the victorious Turks were slow to 
dispossess Venice, and made no strong effort till 
1645. Capturing Canea and Retimo in that year, 
they advanced on the capital in 1648. Its tremen- 
dous walls kept them out for twenty-one years, and 
the siege is among the most famous in history. 
If it had not been for the energy infused into the 
operations from 1667 onwards by Ahmed Kuprili, 
the great Albanian vizier of Mohammed IV., 
Crete might never have been Ottoman. With 
Candia lost in 1669, Venice held on to three islets, 


Suda, Grabdsa, and Spinalonga, for half a century 
more, but letired fiom the last in 1718. 

The Tuiks thought it woith while at first to en- 
courage apostasv to Islam by promises of the rich 
plain lands, and soon brought over about a third of 
the whole population to then faith and interest. 
The descendants of these conveits, reduced to less 
than one-half their number, make the ‘Moslem 
Question’ in the island to-day. Against their 
insolence and exactions (many of them joined the 
Janissary Ordei ), rather than against actual Turks, 
the Christians revolted more than once (e.g. in 
1770), hut could make no headway till Mahmud II. 
himself had undermined Janissaiy power. With 
the Greeks of the mainland they i ose at last with 
success in 1821, cleaied the Moslems out of all the 
island except the foi tresses, and would hai^e re- 
duced these had not the sultan prevailed on his 
Egyptian viceroy to save them and leconquer the 
interior. This Meliemet Ali did, and eventually 
he retained the island under his effective if despotic 
rule till 1840, the Powers having refused in 1830 
the request of the Cretans for union Avith the neAv 
Greek kingdom. His governor, Mustapha Ah, 
remained on in the island till 1852 ; hut with the 
end of his strong and comparatively enlightened 
administration peace departed froui Crete. The 
Porte, recognising that it could not diagoon tlie 
island as of old, tried to secure power by making 
concessions, the least possible, to the Christians ; 
but continually playing them false, it provoked 
insurrection after insun ection, until, after a moie 
serious one than usual ( 1866-68), Avhose suppression 
cost the Turks a very heavy price, a measure of 
constitutional government Avas conceded by the 
Organic Statute of 1868. Its cumbrous machinery, 
hoAvever, worked ill, and matters Avere not much 
improved by the Pact of Hal6pa (1878), which 
followed on the unrest provoked in Greek lands 
by the Treaty of San Stefano. 

(3) Becent Period. — But these palliative meas- 
ures, foi purposes of practical government, were 
still-born. The elaboiate duplicated executive and 
judiciary (to every Moslem a Christian assessor, 
or vice versd) could only have worked success- 
fully Avitli abundant goodwill to help; and good- 
Avill Avas conspicuously absent on both sides. The 
Christians, having obtained something never before 
conceded to rayahs, had still not obtained what 
they desired — complete autonomy — and were aware 
that since the Berlin Treaty the PoAveis could he 
induced more easily than of old to interfere in 
internal Ottoman affairs. The Moslems grudged 
to the Christians their newly conceded privileges, 
and especially their majority in the Assembly and 
the administration. But if neither party Avas 
minded to make the machine of government Arvoik 
Avell, both intended to get as much as possible of 
the spoils of office before it should break down. 
As a result financial troubles soon appeared, and 
an abortive rising in 1889 led to the virtual annul- 
ling of Christian privileges. Though these were 
restored in 1894, and a Christian governor-general, 
Karatheodory Pasha, foi'inerly Prince of Samos, 
was appointed, the financial situation, going from 
bad to worse, paralysed government and brought 
discontent to the point of desperation. Revolt was 
once more oiganised in the hills, and broke out in 
1896 with the investment of Vamos ; and though, 
after the relief of this town and some punitive opera- 
tions, the sultan tried conciliation and levived the 
Halepa Pact, the slow realisation of his promises, 
and the constant incitement of the Christians by 
emissaries of an Athenian society, the Ethnik6 
Hetairia, brought about a reneAved outbreak 
of trouble in Canea on February 4, 1897. The 
Greek government’s hand was forced ; an ex- 
peditionary force under Colonel Vassos landed ten 
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days later; and the Powers, having occupied the 
fortified towns, proclaimed a blockade of the coast. 
The whole interior was now in open rebellion, and 
such Moslems as had been able lo escape massacre 
were crowded into the towns. This state of things 
lasted with little change for more than a year, the 
warships and occupying forces of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and It^y keeping back the insur- 
gents ; but Moslem fanatics hastened the end by 
pillaging Christian property at Candia and inci- 
dentally killing some members of the British 
garrison. The Turkish troops were forcibly de- 
ported by Admiial Noel on November 14, 1898, 
and the Ottoman flag was hauled down except 
on Suda Island. The four Powers undertook to 
administer Crete, and appointed Prince George of 
Greece their first high commissioner. For a short 
time they conducted the government, but in June 
1899 handed it over to the Cretans, themselves 
occupying the chief towns till 1908. 

In spite of the enactment of a constitution, the 
Cretans complained of arbitrary government ; and, 
under the lead of Venezelos ( q.v.), a party raised the 
standard of revolt in 1905, demanding the recall of 
Prince George and the consummation of national 
union with Greece. The Powers refused to coun- 
tenance these demands, but proposed a revision of 
the constitution and certain reforms, one of which, 
the admission of Greek officers to reorganise the 
police and militia, paved the way for the 'withdrawal 
of the international troops. On September 25, 1906, 
Prince George lesigned his high conimissioner- 
ship, and the king of the Hellenes was allowed to 
nominate Alexandros Zaimis, an ex -premier of 
Gieece, to hold office for five years. The latter^s 
tenure was characterised by the strengthening of 
ties with Greece through the substitution of Greek 
gendarmerie oificers for Italian, and the raising 
of a loan from the Greek National Bank ; and also, 
less legitimately, by the Assembly voting union, 
the executive taking the oath of allegiance to King 
George, and an election being held of Cretan depu- 
ties to sit in the Greek Chamber (1910). This elec- 
tion, however, was declared void by the king of the 
Hellenes und er pressure from Turkey and the Powers. 
After returning themselves in the census of 1911 as 
Greek sulrjects, the Cretan Christians were sharply 
reminded of their real status by the Powers, who were 
still anxious that ‘ reformed ’ Turkey should not be 
unduly embarrassed. An attempt by the Porte to 
enforce its sleeping rights of suzerainty by appoint- 
ing cadis to Crete in May 1911 had, however, to be 
abandoned. In September the Powers announced 
that, on the commotion of M. Zaimis’s term, the 
office of high commissioner would not be filled 
again. In June 1912, encouraged by the Tripolitan 
war, Cretan deputies attempted to take their seats 
in the Assembly at Athens, but were kept out by 
the Greek government. Still the whole trend of 
events for many years had brought the island 
nearer and nearer to union witli tlie Hellenic king- 
dom ; and the war begun in October 1912 by the 
allied Bulgarians, Serbians, Montenegrins, and 
Greeks against the Turks raised the question again 
in acute form. In the first weeks of the war, after 
the startling early successes of the allies, the Cretan 
deputies were welcomed to their places in the Greek 
Chamber, and a Greek governor of Crete was 
appointed by the Hellenic government. In the 
peace negotiations Greece claimed the island, and 
the Powers agreed hy the Treaty of London (Dec- 
ember 1913) to confirm that claim. Since this 
date it has been recognised Greek territory, 
strongly Venezelist in ibs sympathies. In the 
Great War its remoter coves were undoubtedly 
used by German siibmaiines, which made the 
straits, west, south, and east of it, the most 
dange]:oiis part of tlie Mediterranean ; hut there 


is no lea^on to suppose that the island population 
01 administration connived generally at such use. 

The National Assembly lias now vanished with 
all other provisional features of the autonomous 
regime, and the Greek system of centralised ad- 
ministration has taken the place. The law is the 
code in use in Greece, and the Metropolitan of 
Candia and his seven bishops act under the Metro- 
olitan of Athens. The Moslem population steadily 
^ windles, no opportunity being lost to promote its 
impoverishment and emigration. 

Olive -oil, wine, carob- beans, oranges, lemons, 
and soap are the chief products. Home-grown 
ceieals are insufficient for the island’s, own con- 
sumption. External trade is slack, owing to W’ant 
of good harbours and of the seafaring habit among 
the population. Internal trade is hampered by the 
badness of roads and all means of communication. 
The main attraction to foreigners has been offered 
in recent years by archjeological excavations at 
Cnossus, the Dictsean Cave, Zakro, and Palai- 
kastro ( British) ; Plicestus and H. Tridda ( Italian) ; 
Gofiinia, Vasilikd, Mokhlos, andPseira (American) ; 
and various cemeteries and lesser sites — e.g. Tylissos 
( Cretan ). Their results have been gathered mainly 
into a new museum built at Candia. The western 
part of the island has been but little explored 
arclueologically, and its chief town, Canea, though 
the residence of the foreign consuls, has much less 
to interest a visitor than Candia. 

For general history and travel, see K Hoeck, Kreta 
(3 vols. 1823-29) — a compendium of literary authorities; 
J. H. Freese, Short Populao' History of Crete (1897); 
H. Laroche, La CrHe Ancienne et Moderne (1898); 

V. Raulin, Description physique de Vile de CrHe (1807) ; 
Greek works by Stavrakis (1890) and Xanthoudides 
(a history, 1909); R. Pashley, IVaicls in Crete ) ', 
T A. B. Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete (1865) ; 

W. J. Stillman, The Cretan Insurrection of 1S66-68 
(1874). For archseology, see A J. Evans, Palace of 
Minos (vol. L 1922) ; R. M. Burrows, The Discoveries in 
Crete (1907 ; new edition 1912) ; A. J. Evans m Annual 
of British School at Athens (cf. also D. G. Hogarth, R. L. 
Bosanquet, B. M. Dawkins, and others in same periodical) ; 
A J. Evans, Scfnpta Minoa (vol. i. 1909); C. H. and 
H. B. Hawes, Crete the Forerunner of 6rre€ce (1909) ; 
F. Halbherr, L. Pemier, and others in Monuinenti Antichi 
and in Rendiconti delV Acad, dei Lincei; R. B. Seager, 
reports on excavations at Mokhlos, Pseira, Yasifikd, and 
Pakhyammos (University of Pennsylvania publications, 
1907-16); H. B. Hawes, Gournia (1908); A. Mosso, 
Palaces of Crete (1907) and The Dawn of Mediterranean 
Civilisation (1910); D. Fimmen, Kretisch-Mykemsche 
Kultur (1920); F. Noack, Homer ische Palaste (1903): 
H. R. Hall, Mgean Archoeology (1914) ; Monumenti 
Veneti deW Isola di Creta (1906-8; Institute Veneto). 
For maps, see at Gbbbcb the map of Ancient Greece. 

Guillaume (d. circa 1525), typical 
French poet of his time, enjoyed a consideiable 
reputation in his day, but his obscenity and tricks 
of rhyming contributed largely to his later neglect. 

Cretinism (Fr. crHin, ‘an idiot;’ probably 
from chriiten, ‘a Christian,’ an ‘innocent^), idiocy 
or defective mental development, associated with 
bodily deformity or ariested growth, occurring, 
along with Goitre (q.v.) or enlaigeinent of the 
thyroid gland, in the lower mountain valleys of 
the Swiss and Italian Alps, of the Pyrenees, of 
Syria, India, and China. In Europe it is rarely 
found above 3000 feet, and haunts chiefly 
valleys surrounded by high and steep walls of 
rock, which exclude the light and limit the free 
circulation of air. In some such localities it is 
extremely prevalent. Cretins are always pitiable 
and fiequently repulsive objects ; they are gener- 
ally dirty, shameless, and obscene ; their appetite is 
commonly voracious ; the mouth is laige and open, 
the tongue often protiuded, the eyes small, the 
nose flat and broad, the skull flattened above and 
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expanded at the sides, the forehead retreating, the 
complexion cadaverous ; in addition to which, the 
whole body is dwarfish, the skin thick and coarse, 
the hands and feet large, the limbs often rickety, 
the belly protuberant. Recent investigations have 
shown that the connection between cretinism and 
goitre is an extremely close one. The disease 
called Myxcedema (q.v. ) closely resembles cretinism, 
except that it comes on during adult life ; and it 
has been proved to be always associated with de- 
structive change of the Thyroid (q.v.) gland. A 
similar condition has been found to follow the 
lemoval of the thyroid gland by surgical operation 
in a large pioportion of cases. Loss of function of 
the thyroid gland seems to be the essential factor 
in the production of cretinism, while goitre consists 
in its enlaigement. Treatment, as in myxcedema, 
by the administration of a preparation of thyroid 
gland, and the implanting of tnyioid glands from 
animals, lias been found to impiove the condition 
of adult * cretins ; * and cretin infants treated with 
thyroid preparations have lecovered, but tlie treat- 
ment must be continued for life. See Glands. 

Cretonne^ a printed cotton fabiic used for 
cui tains or for covering furniture, introduced about 
1800. U nUke chintz, it is generally tliick and strong 
for a cotton fabric, and with a twilled, crape, basket, 
wave, or other figure produced on the loom. A 
cretonne is rarely calendered or glazed. 

Crensey a river in central France, which flows 
146 miles north-westward till it falls into the Vienne, 
a tiibutary of the Loire, 15. miles N. of Ch§.tellerault. 

€reuse 9 ^ department of France between 
Haute Vienne and Puy-de-DOme, has an aiea of 
2150 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 274,663 ; ( 1901 ) 277,831 ; 

( 1921 ) 228,344. Low mountains and chains of hills, 
2000 to 3000 feet high, occupy the greater part of 
the land. The climate is moist and variable, and 
the soil thin and light, interspersed with stretches 
of heath and pasture in the southern hilly district, 
but better iu the lowlands of the north-east. The 
rearing of cattle forms the chief industry, and large 
quantities of chestnuts and fruit are grown. 

€reiisot 9 or Creiizot 9 Le, a town in the 
French department of Sa 6 ne-et-Loire, 14 miles 
SSE. of Autun, and 236 SSE. of Paris. Situated 
in the midst of a district rich in coal and iron, it 
owes its importance to the establishment here in 
1837 of great ironworks, amongst the largest in 
Europe, 'Nvith collieries, coke furnaces, smelting 
furnaces, rolling-mills, factories which produce 
cannon and ordnance, engines, locomotives, &c. 
There are also glass-works here. Pop. ( 1846 ) 403 2 ; 
(1921) 38,396. 

Creiizer 9 Fkiedbich (1771-1858), classical 
scholar, born at Marburg, studied there and at Jena, 
and held chairs at Marburg and, from 1804, at 
Heidelberg. His first and greatest work was his per- 
versely ingenious and learned Symholik und Mytho’ 
logie der alien Volker^ hesonders der Griechen (4 
vols. 1810-12 ), giving a symbolical explanation of 
ancient mythologies (see Mythology). His next 
was a complete edition of Plotinus (3 vols. Oxford, 
1835 ). He produced and also edited some of Cicero’s 
works, and published 10 vols. of Deitische Schrlfteti, 
including au autobiogiapliy. 

Cr^vecoeur (Fr., ‘heart-breaker’), a once 
famous Butch fort, 4 miles NNW. of Bois-le-Duc. 

Cr^vecoeur 9 Jean Hector Saint- John be 
( 1731-1813), was born at Caen, educated in England, 
and in 1764 settled in the United States, where he 
bought an estate near New York, and became a 
notable agriculturist. He suftered much in the 
Revolutionary war, being imprisoned as a spy in 
New York and shipped to England as a prisoner. 
His glowing account of the climate and fertility of 
America, in Letters of an American Farmer^ brought 


hundreds of French families to the Ohio valley. 
And his idyllic descriptions of life in the New World 
seemed to realise Rousseau’s state of nature, and 
helped to mould French thought and aspirations. 
His influence has been traced in Chateaubriand, in 
Campbell, Southey, and Coleridge. He was French 
consul at New York (1783-93), hut returned to 
France. See Life by Julia Post Mitchell ( 1917 ). 

Crevillent 69 a town of Spain, 20 miles WSW. 
of Alicante ; pop. 11,000 

Crewe 9 a town of Cheshire, 43 miles SE. of 
Liverpool, with a great railway junction and huge 
railway works, established iu 1843, About 1840 
theie were only two or three houses where Crewe 
now stands ; in 1861 its population was 4491, in 1921 
46,477. It has art and technical schools, Crewe 
was incorporated in 1887. Lord Crewe’s seat, 
Crewe Hall, by Inigo Jones, was destioyed by fiie 
in 1866, but rebuilt. 

Crewe (Robert Offley Ashburton Crewe- 
Milnes ), Marquess of, son of Lord Houghton 
(q.v.), was horn in 1858, and educated at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was suc- 
cessively Assistant -secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(1883-84), Lord-lieutenant of Ireland (1892-95), 
Lord President of the Council, Lord Privy-seal, 
Colonial Secretary (1908-10), Secretary for India 
(1910-15), and Lord President of the Council and 
President of the Board of Education in Mr Asquith’s 
Coalition Ministry (1916). Heir to his maternal 
grandfather, Baron Crewe, he >vas riiade Earl of 
Crewe in 1895 and Marquess in 191 1. He was Cliaii- 
inan of London County Council ( 1917), and ambas- 
sador to France ( 1922). He published a volume of 
I verse in 1891. 


Crewel-work. See Embroidery. 

Crewkeriie 9 a market-town of Somersetshire, 
in the fertile valley of the Paiiet, 16 miles SE. of 
Taunton, has a cruciform Perpendicular church, 
with a splendid west front, and a grammar-school 
( 1499) in modern buildings ; pop. 3700. 

Cribb, Tom. See Pugilism. 


Cribba^e. a game at cards, probably of English 
origin— according to Aubrey, it was invented by 
Sir John Suckling, the cavalier poet. It is played 
with a pack of fifty-two cards ; the scores accrue 
in consequence of certain combinations in play, 
hand, and crib. The scores are marked on a crib- 
bage- board pierced with holes. Cribbage was 
formerly called noddy ^ and is mentioned under 
that name in an epigram by Sir John Harrington 
( 1615 ). The earliest description of the game is in 
The Compleat Gamester (1674). 

Crib-biting is a had habit and an unsoundness 
met with especially in the lighter breeds of horses, 
and those spending a considerable amount of leisure 
in the stable. The animal seizes with his teeth 
the manger, rack, or any other such object, pulls 
on it, and makes at the same time a peculiar noise 
as if swallowing air. Crib-biting spiings often 
from idle play; may be first indulged in during 
grooming, especially if it is conducted in the stall 
and the animal be needlessly teased or tickled; 
is occasionally learned, apparently, by imitation ; 
and in the first instance is frequently a symptom 
of indigestion. It may be suspected where the 
outer margins of the front teeth are worn and 
rugged, and will soon be proved by turning the 
animal loose Avhere he can find suitable objects to 
lay hold of. It usually interferes with thriving and * 
condition, and leads to attacks of indigestion. It can 
he prevented only by the use of a muzzle or throat- 
strap ; bub in those newly acquired cases resulting 
from gastric derangement, means must further be 
taken to remove the acidity or other such disorder. 

Criccietk (pron. KrikJdeth), a Carnarvonshhe 
watering-place, one of the Carnarvon boroughs, 
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home of Mr Lloyd George, on Cardigan Bay, 4 
miles W. by S. of Tremadoc. Acioss the bay — 
good land submerged in puni&hmenG of one man’s 
drunkenness, according to Welsh legend and Pea- 
cock’s Misfortunos of Elphin~U Harlech Castle. 
Ciiccieth Castle, also a ruin, diS-tes from British 
times, but was strengthened by Edward I, Pop. 
190D. 

Crichtoil, James, surnanied the ‘Admirable,’ 
son of Robert Crichton of Eliock, Bumfriessiiire, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, was born 19th August 
1560, and educated at St Salvator’s College, St 
Andrews, where George Buchanan was his tutor, 
and where he graduated M.A. in 1575. In 1577 
Crichton left Scotland, and was for two years in 
France, where he seems to have served in the 
French army. There is no trustworthy evidence 
that he distinguished himself as a disputant at the 
university of Paris. In July 1579 he was at Genoa, 
and addressed the senate in a Latin oration, which 
was printed. ^ Next year he reached Venice, and 
printed a Latin poem addressed to Aldus Manutius, 
grandson of the founder of the Aldine press. Aldus 
took the youth under his patronage, and issued a 
printed handbill announcing a great scholastic dis- 
putation in which Crichton was to take part- The 
young Scotsman was there desciibed as a skilled 
athlete, scholar, poet, linguist, with unparalleled 
Prowers of memory. In 1581 (according to Aldus) 
Crichton went to Padua, and oveicame all the 
scholars there in public disputations. At the end of 
1583 Aldus issued an edition of Cicero’s De Umver- 
sitatCt dedicated to Crichton’s inemoiy, and asserted 
there that his versatile proteg4 had died in July. 
Some confusion has arisen from the fact that another 
James Crichton was in Italy at the same time or soon 
after. In 1584 the second Crichton visited Milan. 
There late in that year he published an elegy on 
the death of the archbishop, Cardinal Borromeo, 
and two gratulatory odes— one addressed to the 
cardinal’s successor. Gasper Visconti, and the other 
to Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, on his 
marriage. Early next year (March 1585) he issued 
a collection of scattered Latin poems dedicated to 
the chief-magistrate of Milan. Bernardini Baldini 
addresses this second James Crichton in Latin 
verses as a kinsnran of the other, whose death by 
‘ a wicked hand ’ he deplores ; and the survivor’s 
reply confirms his evidence. In 1601 one Thomas 
Wright, in Passions of the Mmd, related that when 
in Italy he heard that a young (unnamed) Scots- 
man, ‘ of motst rare and singular par ts,’ Avas attacked 
and basely killed by an ( unspecified ) Italian prince. 
John Johnston, in Heroes Scoti (1603), states that 
Crichton was killed at Mantua by a son of the 
duke in a nocturnal brawl, and that he was buried 
at Mantua. The Mantuan state papers, while 
leaving some points obscure, show that the first- 
named Crichton was killed by Vincenzo Gonzaga, 
the duke’s son, between the houi*s of one and two 
in the night of the 3d July 1582. Crichton had 
entered the duke’s service in February, had drawn 
np a scheme of fortification, defeated all comers in 
theological disputation, and by his popularity had 
gained Vincenzo’s enmity. According to the pnnce’s 
oAvn story, which is nob consistent in all points, 
Crichton met the prince with a disreputable com- 

g anion, and insisted on taking the wall of them ; 

Irichton, being thrust aside, killed the prince’s 
friend, and was mortally wounded by the prince 
before either recognised the other. Public opinion 
in Mantua and elsewhere was strongly against 
the prince; and the duke, though he hushed 
the matter up, seems to have taken the less 
favourable view of his son’s conduct and char- 
acter. Johnston in 1603 first used the epithet 
‘ admirable ’ in describing Crichton ( ‘ omnibus in 
studiis admirahilis*). But Crichton chiefly owes 


his repute and surname to Sir Thomas Urquhart 
(q.v.), Avho wrote an extravagant account of his 
scliolastic and athletic piowess in his Discovery of 
a most exmiisite Jewel (1652). The testimony of 
Aldus to Crichton’s versatility is alone worthy of 
serious consideration ; but Aldus was in the habit 
of praising extravagantly promising young strangers 
at the Italian universities. That Crichton’s power 
of memory was exbiaordinai’y is, however, inde- 
pendently coirohorated by Burchelati in his Epita- 
pliiormn Dialofi Septem (1583); and there is no 
leasoTi to doubt his linguistic facility or his skill 
as a fencer. Hairison Ainsworth W'rote a novel on 
Crichton’s apocryphal career in 1837. 

See articles in the Dictiona'i'y of National Biography 
and in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1888 (both by 
Sir Sidney Lee) ; a genealogical paper by John Stuart ni 
Proceedtngs of Societa of A ntiquarieb of Jscotlaiid ( 1855 ), 
ii. 103-118 ; and for the Mantuan papers and the second 
James Crichton, see Mr Douglas Crichton in vol. xliii. 
(1909), 296-308. 

Cricket* All games which are played Avith 
hall and hand may he divided into two classes. 
Tlie fiist consists of those games in Avhich the 
hall, Avhen sbiuck Avith hat, racket, or some other 
kind of weapon, is in motion ; the second when 
the hall is at rest. In the first class are the games 
of cricket, tennis, rackets, fives, and polo ; in the 
second, golf, billiards, and croquet. The greatest 
of those in the fiist class, and peihaps the greatest 
of all, is cricket, the national sninmer game of the 
English race thioughout the woi Id. The deiivation 
of the Avord ciicket is uncertain, but theie is no 
sound reason Avhy Piofessor Skeat in his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary is not coriect when he says that 
the Avoid is derived from crice^ a stafi. Theie are 
other ail thori ties who contend that the old Fiench 
Avord cri^Liet, a stick used in the game of howls, is 
the origin; but the great authority of Professor 
Skeat is on the side of mce, and his view is now 
geneially adopted. 

Records iiave been very far fiom continuous on 
the subject, but there can be no doubt that in some 
shape or other a game with bat and ball has been 
played ever since the middle of the 13th century. 
There is a drawing in a book called Chroniqiie 
d’Angleterre depms Ethelberd jusgu’d Ben. itL, 
in which, apparently, two men are playing Avith bat 
and ball. In the Bodleian Library there is a MS. 
showing monks playing with fieldsmen. In the 
History of Guildford, by Russell, it is stated that 
cricket was played theie in the middle of the 16th 
century ; hut if the opinion of Stow in his Survey 
of Lo7idon, published in 1598, is conect, however 
old the game was in some shape or other it Avas 
thought little of, because it is not mentioned ; in- 
deed he speaks of the ball contemptuously as used 
‘ by noblemen and gentlemen in tennis-courts, and 
by people of the meaner sort in the open fields and 
streets. ’ 

The history of the game may conveniently he 
divided into four epochs, and each epoch AA^as 
created by the style of bowling in vogue at the 
time. The first began at whatever time in the 
Middle Ages cricket was first played, and lasted 
till about 1750, and during this period the howliieg 
Avas all along the giound. Tlie grounds Avere natu- 
rally rough, and the hat was more like a iiockey- 
stick than a modern bat; bub in a sense it Avas 
well adapted to play tlie style of bowling the player 
had to contend with. That the scores Avere not 
bigger was owing to the rough pitches, which often 
caused the hall to lise an inch or so, and thus to pass 
over the narrow hit of wood that projected nearly 
at right angles to the upright stick, and which 
was the operative part of the bat. The Avicket 
was originally a hole in the ground, and there was 
no such thing as being bowled out ; the striker was 
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either caught or run out, the latter mode of dismissal 
being caused hy the fieldsman putting the ball into 
the hole before the batsman could get in his bat. It 
may have been that the frequent damage the hand 
of the fieldsman sustained was the immediate cause 
of the development of putting up a stump, but at 
what date this took place is unknown. From one 
stump it was only a short step to putting up t^vo, 
and these were 12 inches high, placed 24 inches 
apart, and a third was afterwards laid along the 
top. From about this date, whatever it was, to 
boAvl out a batsman became an important part of 
the game, and the unfairness of so many of the best 
balls passing through the bi-oad wiclcets without 
hitting a stump brought about a change which 
biiiigs us to the next epoch. 

Fiom 1750 onward rather more attention was paid 
to the grounds, wliicli became slightly smoother, and 
as years went on the run-getting increased so much 
that not only was a third stump added at some date, 
probably about 1755, but bowleis began to pitch 
Mength-balls ’ instead of bowling ‘sneaks.’ The 
Hambledon men, led by the famoUvS David Harris, 
were the pioneers of this new style of bowling ; and 
the game became more scientific, and the bat was 
made something like the shape of to-day. No 
doubt the pitches became smoother and smoother 
till, in 1796, the scoring rose so high that the stumps 
were raised two inches ; but it was not until 1817 
that the present dimension of wicket — ^27 inches 
high and 8 inches broad — was finally fixed upon ; 
and this has not been altered up 'to the present 
date. It is a curious fact that the distance of ^ 
yards between wickets has been the same in all 
probability for 200 years. 

We have now come to the third epoch, when 
round-arm bowling was introduced in 1826, but not 
formally permitted till 1844. No doubt previous 
to that date the scoring on better pitches grew so 
large that bowlers gradually raised their arm, but 
the r-ule was strict Sr at no jerking was legal. To 
define a jerk is impossible j but nobody can jerk a 
ball unless his hand or arm, or both, is touching his 
body when the ball leaves the hand. To keep the 
hand clear of the body was very likely the cause of 
raising it, till finally, in 1826, William Lilly white 
and Jem Broadbridge of Sussex brought in the 
system of round-arm bowling, after very strong 
opposition ; and this system was finally made legal 
in 1844. From 1826 to 1864 was the duration of 
the third epoch, and the latter part of this period 
was no doubt a glorious time in cricket, for though 
the wickets were rough as compared with those of 
the present day, they were not so rough as to be 
dangerous to bowling with the arm never laised 
above the shoulder. Bowlers on the whole had the 
best of it, but there were many fine batsmen, and, 
except owing to bad weather, drawn matches in first- 
class cricket were unknown. In 1862 the famous 
Edgar Willsher was no -balled at Kennington 
Oval by John Lilly white “for bowling with his 
arm above the shoulder. Willsher left the ground 
in wrath, and there was almost a riot; but this 
incident led to the fourth epoch, for in 1864 a new 
rule was passed which permitted bowlers to bowl 
with the hand at any height, and this is the 
position up to the present day, but the ball must 
not be thrown or jerked. 

We have now exhausted to a certain extent the 
history and development of the game in its broadest 
sense, but it is curious and instructive to see that 
the real factor which has been the cause all along 
of changes and development has been run-getting. 
Batsmen learn to adapt themselves to fijBferent 
kinds of bowling, and succeed so well that too 
many runs are got, and this generally leads to 
changes in the imles ; and this will proceed stUl 
further. The wickets are now so easy to bat on 


that there is a danger that in first-class cricket 
really fast bowling will die a natural death, as 
the work is too hard, and generally bowlers and 
fielders are woiked too much. The great success 
of Messrs Macdonald and Gregory in the tour of 
Australian cricketers in England in 1921 seems at 
first sight to prove that there is a future for fast 
bowling; but the war had a great effect on English 
cricket, and England had never been so weak in 
the last sixty years as she was in 1921, and the 
summer was very dry and suitable to fast bowlers. 
In Australia the perfect wickets make fast bowling 
easy, and slow bowlers of Mailey’s stamp are the 
most successful. 

The method of the game is now so well known 
that only a brief description is necessary. There 
are eleven players on each side, and two batsmen 
are at the wicket, and to get them out is the 
object of eleven opponents, two of whom are howl- 
ing, one at each end, and the other nine fielding. 
For all practical purposes there are five ways of 
getting the batsman out ; though there are others, 
which seldom occur — such as hitting the wicket 
with the bat, obstructing the field, hitting the 
hall twice and starting to run, &c. The first 
stage is the bowler delivering the hall at a wicket 
which is defended by a batsman. If the hall hits 
the wicket so as to dislodge a bail the batsman 
is bowled out (No. 1). If the batsman hits the 
hall, and it is caught by any of the fieldsmen or 
the howler before it touches the ground, the bats- 
man is caught out (No. 2). If the ball is not hit, 
hut taken by the wicket-keeper, who stands close 
behind the stumps, and the wicket is broken when 
the batsman is outside the popping -crease — a 
stiaight line 4 feet distant from, and parallel with, 
the wicket— the batsman is stumpea (No. 3). If 
the batsman hits the ball and with his colleague 
at the other end runs, and either wicket is knocked 
down or put down before the batsman who is run- 
ning towaids that wicket has got his hat giounded 
or one of his feet over the popping-crease, the bats- 
man is run out (No. 4). If the ball is not bit, but 
hits the batsman on the leg, and, in the opinion of the 
umpire, was pitched between wicket and wicket and 
would have hit the wicket if it had not been inter- 
fered with, the batsman is out l.b.w. (No. 5). Runs 
are made not only from the hat ; they come fi om 
wides ( balls which in the opinion of the umpire are 
outwith the batsman’s reach), no-balls (balls jerked 
or thrown, or delivered while the bowler’s foot is 
beyond the bowling-crease ), byes ( obtained by the 
batsmen running after the ball bowled has passed 
the wicket), and leg-byes (obtained by the batsmen 
running when the ball has struck some part of the 
batsman’s body). 

The object of each side is to get more runs than 
its opponents, and in one, two, or three day matches 
each eleven bats twice ; but it fiequently happens 
that one side is so superior to the other that it can 
win the match batting once to the other’s twice. 
If a side leads by 150 runs in a three-day match, 
or by 100 runs in a two-day match, or 75 inns in a 
one-dajr match, it has the option of compelling the 
other side to go in again. In old days there was 
no option ; there was a compulsory follow on when 
a side was 80 (afterwards 120) runs behind. If one 
side following on cannot equal the number of runs 

f ot by the other in its first and only innings, it is 
eaten in one innings, a fate that makes the iron 
enter into the soul of a keen captain. 

Some few years ago the very easy wickets caused 
one of the minor developments of the game. Now 
the ball never shoots — ^that is, keeps close to the 
ground after pitching — and batsmen of the first 
class have become so numerous that it is almost 
impossible for them to be bowled out. Bowlers try 
and get them caught, and the practice has now 
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developed into a system, of bo-vvling wide at the 
wicket on the oft’ sicle to tempt batsmen to hit at 
the ball and get caught. Batsmen did not run the 
lisk, and refused to fall into the tiap by simply leav- 
ing the ball alone, and the game became slow and 
dull. To a gieat extent this is the case still, but 
it is not so noticeable, as the public became weary 
of lb, and the expense of the game is so great that 
gate-money is essential. But wheieas in old days 
the bowler had but one object betoie him, whicli 
was to bowl the batsman out, he has now anothei, 
which is to get the batsman caught, and to do this 
balls off the wicket are more efficacious than if they 
were straight. It often happens, however, that a 
first-class batsman gets so firmly set that he is 
impel vious, especially on a wicket that is not of 
the fastest, which may be called a half-stump 
wicket, as the ball never rises more than half the 
stump high. But human nature being what it is, 
a batsman sometimes gets himself out by commit- 
ting, perhaps, one act of iridiscietion ; *lie lashes 
furiously at an off-ball, or rushes out to a slow 
without gauging its length, hut he is out because 
he has been indiscreet, and not because the howler 
has beaten him. If it were not for these occasional 
lapses few three-clay matches on fast wickets would 
be iiiiished. 

This large run -getting is never seen in a wet 
summer like 1910. There must always he many 
diawn matches in England, because rain prevents 
play, but matches are tiequeutly finished in a rainy 
season in two days because slower- paced bowleis 
aie helped by the softer pitches. The batsman 
has something to do ; the bowler can make the ball 
bite the ground and turn or hang — i.e. stop and 
come on at a different pace — and a leal duel is 
seen on moie or less equal terms between bowler 
and batsman. It was a well-known fact that there 
were more keen, exciting matches with close finishes 
in 1910 than in any other year during the thirty 
years previous to 1912. It is absolutely tiue to say 
that there is nothing in any game to compare with 
a‘ close finish in a cricket match. The excitement 
is not over in a short time — it frequently lasts the 
whole day ; and it is safe to say that no situation 
is more trying to the nerves than that of a batsman 
who has to bat when every run or minute that he 
stays at the wicket is of importance in a match 
such as the test, university, or public school 
matches ; and this is the charm of ciicket. Pei haps 
the five best examples of such a match "were the 
test matches at the Oval and Manchester in 1882 
and 1902, the university matches of 1870 and 1875, 
and the Eton and Harrow match of 1910. 

International ciicket is now confined to the 
matches between England, Australia, and South 
Afiica, of which the most important are those 
between England and Australia; but whereas 
tliose in this country have been limited to three 
days, and very frequently drawn, those in Australia 
and Africa are played to a finish. Apai t from in- 
ternational cricket, the annual matches between 
Gentlemen and Players and that between Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities attract the most in- 
teiest; but the backbone of English cricket is 
county cricket, which in the populous counties 
excites great interest 

It is impossible to do more than glance at the 
list of great players. W. G. Grace stands supreme 
as the greatest cricketer that ever lived. In his 
absolute prime, between 1868 and 1876, as a batsman 
he stood in a class by himself, and was a very 
successful bowler as well. Shrewsbury, on tricky, 
soft wickets, was perhaps even more difticult to 
get oufc ; and other catting giants since 1870 have 
been Stoddart, A. G. Steel, A. P. Lucas, Gunn, 
W. Barnes, Ranjitsinhji, Jackson (a great player 
when his side was in a tight place), R. E. Foster, 


Fry, Maolaren (especially in Australia), Hayward, 
Hobbs, Sutcliffe, and others. Among fastei bowlers, 
Richardson and Lockwood stand alone, and Alfred 
Shaw, Peate, Biiggs, A, G. Steel, Lolimann, Hirst, 
and Blythe among the slower. England^ has 
always been licli in all-round ericketeis — W. G. 
Grace, A. G. Steel, Jackson, Peel, Hir.st, Rhode*'!, 
and Braund being as great as any.^ The Aus- 
tralians have specialised more ; their cricketers 
do not as a rule shine conspicuously both as bats- 
men and bowleis, except Giffen, Noble, Aimstrong, 
and J. M. Gregory; though Giffen’s meiits^as a 
batsman have been overestimated. On the other 
hand, veiy few of the Australian bowleis are leally 
useless as batsmen ; on the contrary, they are often 
seen to play most doggedly at a pinch. The greatest 
Australian bats have been C. Bannerman, Murdoch, 
Scott, McDonnell, Darling, Trumper, Gregory, 
Bardsley, Duff, and Macartney, and none of these 
could be called bowlers, but they were all splendid 
batsmen. Their greatest bowlers have been Spof- 
forth. Palmer, Tuiner, Trumble, and Macdonald. 
On the Australian wickets Palmer and Turner were 
perhaps the best ; but in England Spofforth’s claim 
to be the finest bowler the world has e\er seen 
would he agreed to by most judges of the game. 
South Afiica is a new aiiival, but in G. A. Faulkener 
it has produced one of the greatest all-round 
ciicketers that have ever been seen ; but its 
bowlers have mainly been of the slow googly type, 
in which they have excelled. 

The positions taken by the fieldsmen depend not 
only on the style of bowling, but the style of bats- 
man as well. A hard cutter like Tanant playing 
fast bowling on a fast wicket may want a second 
third man standing deep against the ropes to save 
‘fouis,* and a strong player off his legs often finds 
himself confionted with two shoit-legs. In old 
days the placing of the field to fast howling was 
very seldom varied, and ^^as as undei : 

MID-ON BOWLEB MID-OFF 

• TT • 


COVER-POtNT 


SHOOT-LCQ 111 T' 

WICKET-KEEPER 


SHORT-SUP ThIRD MAN 

• ^ 


If a batsman especially strong as a square-leg 
hitter, like the late Mr R. A. H. Mitchell, were bat- 
ting, long-leg would he moved to a position near 
the ropes in a line with the wicket ; and to a cutter 
like the present Loid Cobham, nearly fifty years 
ago, third man would be moved back against the 
ropes, mid-on put third man, and short-leg would 
stand nearer the bowler, and become a hybrid mid- 
on. But as a general rule the above diagram shows 
the positions of the fieldsmen to fast bowlers. 
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To slow bowling the field was as follows : 

OEEP-PIELO DEEP'FJCLO 

• Q 



COVER-POINT 


SHORT-LEG 

eQUA^E-LEQ T POWT 

WICKET-KEEPER 

SHORT-SLIP 

This was the position of the field to slow howling 
and to the normal batsman. Many batsmen, how- , 
ever, could not liit hard in front of them, so one of i 
the outfields was brought in and became perhaps 
a third man or a fine short-leg. 

In the present day it may be said there is no 
fixed piinciple of placing the field, and the first 
change was the complete abolition of long-stop. 
The gieat Australian wicket-keeper, Blackham, in 
1878 showed that this could be done on true 
grounds and to accurate bowling; and after he 
retired the piactice became universal of stand- 
ing back to fast bowling. The abolition of long- 
stop enables the captain to put an extra man in 
the slips or between mid-otf and cover-point. The 
appearance of the googly bowler— i e. the bowler 
who breaks both ways — and the bowler with a 
swerve has revolutionised the placing of the field. 
Frequently, to googly bowlers, there is no fieldsman 
in the slips at all, and no point, but cover-point 
stands more like a deep-point. There are two deep- 
fields, and one short-leg square with the wicket 
and another veiy fine. To veiy fast bowlers, such 
as the late Tom Kichardson and Mr Jones, the 
Australian, the wicket-keeper stands back, and 
theie are four slips ; and Geoige Hirst, when bowl- 
ing his swerve, has three short-legs, two behind 
the wicket and one square. 

See ITyren’s Young Gricht^efr^ Tutor (1833, 1893, 
1902); Egan’s of Sport; Wm. Caffyn^s Seventy-one 

Not Out (1900) ; E,. Daft’s Evngs of Gricket (1893) ; The 
Jubilee Book of Grictet, by Prince Raniitsinhii (1897, 
1901); Gricket, by W. G. Grcice (1891); Sow We Bt- 
covered the Ashes, by P. P. Warner (1904); The Bad- 
minton Manual (1889; 7th ed. by Steel and Lyttelton, 
1904; new ed. bv P. F. Warner, 1920). 

Cricket {Gryllus), a genus of orthopterous 
insects akin to grasshoppers. Long feelere, a 
Tt^ping organ on the wing-covers of the males, 
wings closely folded lengthwise, but often along 
with the wing-covers degenerate, great powers of 
leaping, and a retiring, more or less subterranean 
habit of life, are some of the more important char- 
acteristics of the family (Gryllidse) of which the 
cricket is a type. The females are fertilised by 
means of peculiar spermatophores, and as in allied 
Orthqpteia there is no marked metamorphosis in 
the liSe-bistory. In the genus Gryllus the head is 
blunt, the antennae are long and thin, the win^ 
are always present^ the Mnddegs are very broad and 


strong, and the females have a straight protruding 
egg-laying organ.— The Field Cricket (G. campesiris) 
is very common throughout Europe in fields and 
meadoAVs (local in England), and is very w^ell 
known from the sound, by means of which the 
male captivates his mate. The body is compressed, 
the head is black and shining, the wing-covers are 
brown and yellow at the roots. As in other crickets, 
the noise of the males is made by rubbing the wing- 
covers against one anothei . The under side of one of 
the nervures bears over a hundred sharp transverse 
ridges or teeth. These insects hide in burrows in 
the ground, and sometimes do much damage to 
vegetables. The female lays numerous eggs in the 
burrow, and the larvae remain as such through the 
winter. — The House Cricket ( G. domesticus) has a 
lanker, yellowish-brown body an inch long. A 
recent arrival in the^ United States, it is common 
throughout Europe in houses, is said to occur in 
the open air in Madeira, and even in Britain occa- 
sionally wanders out of doors in summer. It 
hides m nooks and crevices, and loves the neigh- 
bourhood of the fire, especially in winter. Its 
merry note has become associated Avith ideas of 
domesticity (as in Dickens’s Cricket on the Eearth). 



House Cricket (Gryllus domesticus ) : 
a, fall-gTOwn larva ; &, pupa ; e, perfect insect. 


Without the heat of the fire, it becomes more 
or less dormant in Avinter. It remains quiet dur- 
ing the day, but hunts about actively at night 



Mole Cricket and eggs {Oryllotalpa mlgcms). 


for crumbs and other scraps both animal and 
vegetable. For the sake of both food and warmth 
it often frequents bakehouses. The larvm ar« 
wingless, ana the pupae have only rudimentaiy 
wings. The loudest noise made by a cricket is 
profiibly that of a Sicilian species (G. megcUo- 
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cepJialus)i which is said to make itself heard ‘at a 
distance of a mile. ’ Closely allied to the above 
genus is Myrmecophila, a wingless ciicket with 
extremely strong hind-legs. Only the females are 
known, and these live parasitically in ants’ nests. 
The Mole Cricket ( GryUotalpa) belongs to the same 
family, and is distinguished by the enormous bur- 
rowing fore-legs, by the large size of the anterior 
ring of the thorax, and by the absence of an ovi- 
positor in the females. The only Euiopean species 
( G. vulgaris) is a large and formidable insect, some- 
times attaining a length of two inches. It is of a 
grayish-biown colour, with a silken sheen. It bur- 
rows like a mole in fields and meadows, but is 
sometimes seen in flight in the evenings. Numerous 
^gs, inclosed in a cocoon, are laid undergi’ound. 
Tlie larvfe are long in becoming adult. The mole 
cricket often does damage by biting at the roots of 
vegetable crops. Like the field cricket, however, 
it feeds very largely on ground insects and the like. 
A South American and West Indian species {G. 
didactyla) damages the sugar-canes. 

Cricklade^ a town in Wiltshire, on the Isis or 
Thames, 7 miles NNW. of Swindon. Enfranchised 
under Edward I., it returned two membeis to 
parliament till its disfranchisement in 1885, the 
‘borough’ since 1782 having included foity-four 
parishes and parts of six. Cricklade with AYooton- 
Bassett now forms a rural district ; pop. 11,000. 

CrieiFj a town of Pei fchshire, on the Earii’s left 
bank, 20 miles NNE. ot Stirling, and 18 W, of 
Peith by two branch-lines opened in 1856-66. It 
is situated in the midst of exquisite scenery, enjoys 
a pine diy climate, has a large hydiopathic (1867), 
two old market - crosses, some handsome new 
churches, and Monison’s Academy (1859). Its 
famous cattle fair was transferred about 1770 to 
Falkirk ; the manufacture of woollens was intro- 
duced in 1812. Of many seats in the neighbour- 
hood, Diummond Castle (1491 ), Loid Ancastei’s, ib 
famous for the formal magnificence of its gaidens. 
Pop. 6000. 

Crillon, Louis des Balbes de Berton de, 
surnanied ‘Le Brave,’ was horn at Murs in Pro- 
vence in 1541. Under Francis of Lorraine, Duke 
of Guise, then the model of military chivalry, 
he was trained for war, and, still a hoy, covered 
himself with glory at the siege of Calais, and at 
the capture of Guines. His heroism was rewarded 
with a number of church benefices, which he 
intrusted to the care of learned clerks. He 
distinguished himself further at Dreux, Jarnac, 
and Moncontour. Wounded at Lepanto ( 1571 ), he 
was yet sent to carry the news of the victory to 
the pope and the French king. His noble heart 
abhorred the treachery and horrors of St Bai-tho- 
lomew, but he took part in the siege of La Rochelle 
in 157^ Faithful to his king in his struggle with 
the Catholic League, after his death he gave hearty 
allegiance to Henry IV. When the peace with 
Savoy was concluded, Crillon retired to Avignon, 
and, after the fashion of a true Catholic warrior, 
ended his days ‘in the exercise of piety and pen- 
ance,’ December 2, 1615. A somewhat melodra- 
matic story is told how once when listening at 
church to an account of the crucifixion, the old 
hero, brandishing his sword, cried out : ‘ Where 
wert thou, Crillon ? ’ 

€rime 9 in its legal, as opposed to its moral or 
ethical sense, is an act done in violation of those 
duties for the breach of which the law has provided 
that the offender, in addition to repairing, if it be 
possible, the injury done to the individual, shall 
make satisfaction to the community. A private 
wrong, or civil injuij, on the other hand, is an 
infringement on the rights of an individual merely, 
for which compensation to him is held to be sum- 
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cient. Legal criminality is not a permanent char- 
acteristic of actions as such, but one decided by 
considerations of expediency. Without changing 
its absolute inoial character, the same action may, 
and ver}" often is, criminal in one country or geneia- 
tion, and no crime in another country or generation. 
It cannot, however, be supposed that the crimin- 
ality or non-criminality of^ an action does not 
exercise an impoi-tant lellex influence on the moral 
judgment of the community with respect to the 
particular action. Malice or evil intention is 
essential to the character of most crimes, ^ for 
though there may he an immoral act which it is 
inexpedient to punish, it can rarely be expedient to 
punish what is not an iminoral act. But it is not 
necessary that the evil intention shall be an inten- 
tion to commit the paiticulai crime which was in 
fact committed. There is sufficient vieyis rea to 
found criminal liability, if the offender had an 
intention to do any act which is either criminal 
or simply illegal without being criminal. Certain 
statutory offences may be committed though theie 
is on the part of the offender no guilty knowledge 
or intention ; e.g. the possession of unsound meat 
for sale, or the sale of an adulterated article of 
food, is a criminal offence, though the offendei did 
not know the meat to be unsound or the article 
to be adulterated. The law can take no cog- 
nisance of a bare intention which has not ripened 
into any sort of act. How far Attempts (q.v.) 
are punishable is always a question of difficulty. 
The general rule seems to be that if such acts 
can be unec^^uivocally connected with the criminal 
intention, they are punishable, though not to 
the same extent as the completed crime — e.g, if 
the act is one of a series which, if not interrupted, 
would result in the coniiiiisvsion of the crime, 
even though the accused voluntarily desisted from 
further attempts. Pupils under seven years of 
age, and insane persons, as being incapable of 
design or intention, are regarded in the eye of the 
law as incapable of crime; as regards children 
between seven and fourteen it must be shown that 
they had capacity to know their act was wiong. In 
the case of persons under sixteen, otherwise known 
as juvenile offenders, magistrates have a large dis- 
cretion to substitute for ordinary punishment con- 
I finement in a reformatory school. The legal defini- 
i tion of insanity is well settled in England and 
Scotland, hut is totally inadequate from tlie medico- 
psychological point of view. The law of responsi- 
bility in drunkenness and delirium tremens also re- 
quires amendment. Iterance of law is no defence 
i — e.g. a foreigner, killing his opponent in a duel 
in England, is guilty of murder. In some cases 
ignorance of fact is important — e.g. where bigamy 
is charged against a woman who had reason to 
believe her husband dead. The defence of com- 
pulsion^ if completely established in fact, is gener- 
ally sufficient in law. The subjection of a servant 
to a master, or of a child to a parent, will be 
no defence. In England, a wife who commits 
an ordinai-y crime in her husband’s presence and 
by his instructions is primd facie presumed to have 
committed it under such compulsion as to entitle 
her to be acquitted ; but this rule does not extend 
to murder or treason, or to any crime committed 
hy her outwith the actual presence of her husband. 

In England criminal offences are distinguished 
as ‘indictable’ — i.e. those which admit of trial 
by jury on an indictment— and ‘ non-indic table ’ 
— ^i.e. those which are tried summarily without a 
jury. Originally these two groups were exclusive of 
each other ; but, under modem statutes, they now 
overlap to some extent. Again, crimes are divided 
into Misdemeanmirs (q.v.) and Felonies (q.v.), the 
latter being a higher species of offence than the 
former. The Criminal and Judicial Statistics give 
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aniJiial data as to the number of trials and con- 
victions, and as to prisons and prisoners. See 
Criminal Law. 

Crime'a (Tatar Krym, anciently the Tamic 
Cheisonese), a peninsula of south Russia between 
the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, joined to the 
continent of Russia by the Isthmus of Perekop, 
18^ miles long by 5| miles broad at its nar- 
rowest part, was formed by the Moscow govern- 
ment in October 1921 into a republic in federal 
union with Russia. The peninsula is about 200 
miles from east to west, by 126 miles from north to 
south, with about 625 miles of coast-line,^ and an 
area of about 16,000 sq. m. In shape it is an 
in-egular quadrilateral, projecting eastwards into 
the peninsula of Kertch, which tenninates at the 
Strait of Yenikale. Along the Si wash or Putrid 
Sea on the north, and the Sea ot Azov, the coasts 
are flat and open. To the west of the wide bay of 
Kaffa or Theodosia the south coast becomes rocky 
and elevated, and forms a succession of capes 
and small gulfs. Balaklava, and more especially 
Sebastopol, have fine harbours. 

In the character of its surface, the north, and 
much the larger part of the Crimea, is only a con- 
tinuation of the South Russian steppe. The south- 
ern part, from Cape Chersonese to the Strait of 
Yenikale, only about one-fifth of the whole penin- 
sula, is highland, traversed by a mountain-chain, 
the continuation of the Caucasus — a region geolom- 
cally, climatically, and botanically distinct from the 
rest of Russia. The limestone mountains from 
Cape Chersonese to Baffa Bay show deep erosion, 
presenting the rains of a vast tableland, sloping 
gently northwards into the steppe, but hanging in 
abrupt precipices southwards. 6hatlr or 

Tent Mount (anciently Mons Trapezus or Table 
Mount), 6450 feet, is a quadrilateial mass of over 
8 sq. m., isolated on all sides, and seems to be 
exceeded in height by Roman Kosh. In the hilly 
district about jKertch are thermal and naphtha 
springs, and mud volcanoes. There are some 
fifty small rivers and rivulets, all fordable except 
after the melting of the snows and heavy rains. 
There are about four hundred salt lakes, rich in 
salt. The climate is healthy, and generally mild. 
But in winter the steppe is exposed to cold winds, 
frost, and snowstorms, while the south coast is 
sheltered and warm. The steppe, though not fer- 
tile, yet grazes innumerable herds of cattle, and 
yields porphyries and various coloured marbles. 
The northern mountain-slopes are laid oufc in pas- 
tures, thickets, orchards, and gardens watered from 
the rivers. In the uplands are still magnificent 
forests of oak, beech, dm, ash, willow, &c. On the 
southern slopes grow sea-pine; lower down is an 
Italian vegetation of laurel, pomegranate, fig, 
arbutus, and vine. Here are famous health-resorts, 
with Livadia and other former imperial residences. 
Good wine is largely produced, and some exported. 
Though the Crimea was once famous for its coin, 
it has suffered much from drought, and much good 
land is now uncultivated. The fauna is not lich. 
Of ?|Vild quadrupeds are the hare, fox, and small 
rodents. All the domestic animals of the steppe 
have been introduced, as also the two -humped 
camel.^ The Crimea has a highly prized oyster. 
The limestone mountains contain porphyry, dio- 
rites, and greenstone. Good coal is mined. 

The population numbers about 760,000, of whom 
the greater part are Tatars, with a quarter of a 
million Russians, besides Greeks, Jews, Bulgarians, 
Germans, &c. The capital is Simferopol (q.v.), the 
old Tartar capital being Bakchiserai (q.v,). The 
Crimea is connected by railway with the mainland, 
the lines running to Sebastopol and to Theodosia 
axid Kertch. It has from earliest times been a 
hone of contention for successive nations, and the 


double or more manifold names of many places, 
Greek, Tatar, Turk, Russian, record the domina- 
tions they have successively undergone. For the 
eaily history of the Crimea, see Bosporus ( Cim- 
merlan Bosporus), In the 13th century came the 
Tatars, the last of the Ghirei dynasty abdicating 
in favour of Russia, 1787. Tlie Crimea formed 
part of the republic of Taurida (1918), and in 192ft 
saw the collapse of Denikin’s adventure, and of 
WrangeVs. 

Crimean War* For close upon forty years 
Britain had been at peace with all the gieat powers 
of Europe, hut in 1853 a war-cloud arose on the 
eastern horizon. Russia had long cast a covetous 
eye upon Constantinople and the Sultan’s posses- 
sions, and had contrived in various treaties to lay 
the foundation of a claim to something like a pro- 
tectorate over the Christians of the Greek Church 
in Turkey, amounting to three-fourths of the 
Sultan’s subjects in Europe. As early as 1844 the 
Emperor Nicholas had proposed to divide with 
Britain the inheritance of the ‘ sick man,’ so he 
called Turkey ; and in 1853 he began to urge his 
claims in a foim which Turkey could not accept 
without ceasing to remain an independent state. 
The other great powers intervened as mediators, 
hut in vain ; and meanwhile a Russian army took 
possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. After 
nearly a year of fruitless diplomacy, negotiations 
were broken off, and Britain and France agreed to 
support Turkey by armed intervention. War was 
proclaimed against Russia on 28th March 1854. 

The war thus undertaken lasted two years. At 
first, England and France stood alone in their sup- 
port of Turkey ; but early in 1855 Sardinia boldly 
joined the alliance, and sent a contingent to the 
seat of war. The other powers remained neutral 
throughout the contest. The chief scenes of opera- 
tion were the Black Sea and the Baltic. In the 
spring of 1864 a powerful British and French fleet 
appeared in the (?ulf of Finland ; but the Russian 
fleet declined the combat, and kept safe behind 
the OTanite fortresses of (Kronstadt and Sveaborg, 
whi(3i, owing to shallow water and difficult naviga- 
tion, could not be attacked by the large vessels 
composing the allied fleets. Tlie only thing of im - 
portance effected, besides imprisoning the enemy’s 
navy and ruining his commerce, was the destruc- 
tion of the fortress of Bomarsund, and the capture 
of the Aland Islands, on which it was situated. 
The second Baltic campaign, in 1855, was a repeti- 
tion of the first. Sveahorg was bombarded and 
partially destroyed, but again the want of gun- 
boats confined the real services of the fleet to a 
strict blockade of the Russian coasts. 

In the Black Sea the Russian fleet followed the 
same tactics as in the Baltic, and took refuge in 
the fortified harbour of Sebastopol, sinking vessels 
across the entrance to keep out the enemy. On 
land, the Turkish forces, under Omar Pasha, had 
sustained during the winter of 1853-54 an heroic 
contest on the Danube against the Russian in- 
vaders. The French and British troops sent to the 
aid of the Sultan weie landed at first in European 
Turkey, chiefly at Varna (April and May 1854). 
But the valiant defence of Silistria by the Turks 
themselves rendered our advance in that direction 
unnecessary ; after using every effort for six weeks, 
the Russians had to retire baffled from before the 
place. The allies having suffered great loss from 
cholera at Varna, it was resolved to carry the war. 
into the Crimea ; and on 14th September an army 
of 26,000 British under Lord Raglan, as many 
French under Marshal St Arnaud, and 8000 Turks, 
landed on the west coast, 30 miles north of Sebas- 
topol. On the 20th they attacked and completely 
defeated a Russian army strongly posted on the 
steep heights above the river iJma ; then taking 
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up position near Balaklava, to the south of Sebas- 
topol, they commenced th-e siege of that vast 
fortress. The Russians made repeated attempts, 
with overwhelming masses of troops, to foice the 
allied position, winch led to the sanguinary battles 
of Balaklava (25th October) and Inkermann (5th 
November). 

Balaklava was mainly a cavalry action, and did 
tar more credit to our soldiers’ gallantry than to 
tlieir commanders’ generalship. It will ever be 
memorable for the glorious charge of the Light 
Brigade, who, in obedience to a bungled order, rode 
a mile and a half beneath a murderous fire against 
the Russian army in position. Faster and taster 
grew the pace, until with a cheer that was many 
a hero’s death-cry, they broke right into the 
battery, sabred the gunners, and burst through a 
column of infantiy. Then they paused, and cut 
their way back ; but out of the six hundred who 
had ridden forth, not two hundred returned. ‘ It 
is magnificent, but it is not war,’ was the comment 
of a French general. Inkermann, known as the 
Soldiers’ Battle, was fought on a dark and drizzly 
morning of autumn. Taken unawares, and short of 
cartridges, 8000 British sustained for several hours 
a hand-to-hand fight against six times that number 
of Russians, till 6000 French came to their aid, 
and completed the rout of the enemy. 

Throughout the ensuing winter, the allies, 
especially the British, suffered terrible hardships, 
owing partly to the rigour of the climate, but more 
to the shameful breakdown of the system for pro- 
visioning the army. The supplies of food, clothing, 
and other necessaries were often sent where they 
were not wanted. The hospitals, too, were Right- 
fully mismanaged ; barely 12 per cent, of our total 
loss in the war (20,656) dying in battle, the rest in 
hospital. To Florence Nightingale, a lady of gentle | 
birth, was due the establishment of proper nursing 
in the military hospitals, not merely then, but 
thereafter. 

The prodigious extent and strength of the fortifi- 
cations of Sebastopol (q.v.), together with the skill 
and obstinacy of its defence, protracted the siege 
for nearly a twelvemonth, and rendered it well-nigh 
the greatest in history. In March 1855 died the 
Czar Nicholas, whose ambition was the cause of the 
contest ; but under his son and successor, Alexander 
11. , Russia continued to sustain the enormous drain 
oil her population and resources. The trenches, or 
lines of attack, had drawn closer and closer to the 
Russian works, till at one point the foes were well 
within speaking distance ; at last, on 8th Septem- 
ber 1865, after a three days’ tremendous cannonade 
by the allies, the French stormed and carried the 
Malakoff fort, the key of Sebastopol. That night 
the Russians evacuated the city, or rather its blaz- 
ing ruins. Except for the surrender of Kars in 
Circassia, after its gallant defence hj the Turks 
under Colonel ’Williams, a British officer, the war 
ended with the fall of Sebastopol. In March 1856 
a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, by which 
Russia lost all she had gained or attempted to 
gain ; but the article prohibiting Russia from build- 
ing arsenals or having war-ships on the Black Sea 
(q.v.) was abrc^ated in 1871. See Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Orimea (8 vols. 1863-87), and books 
on the war by Sir E. Hamley (1891), Sir D. 
Lysons (1895), Steiling (1895), and Sir W, H, 
Russell (1855 and 1895). 

Criminal Conversation. See Adultery. 

Criminal liaw is that branch of law which 
deals with dimes and their punishment. Crimes 
are a specific class of wrongful acts which the 
state, in the public interest, intervenes to punish. 
The object of criminal law or of criminal pro- 
ceedings always is the punishment of the offender. 


On the other hand, the object of civil law or of 
civil proceedings is the rediess of the wrong by 
compelling compensation or restitution to the in- 
juiea party. In the case of all crimes the law 
treats the wrong-doing as not meiely an injury to 
an individual, but as a matter of public concern. 
Where a crime has been committed the peison 
injured cannot prevent pioceedings being taken to 
secuie punishment, for the criminal has to answer 
for his deed to the state itself. 

Prior to any distinction between criminal and 
civil procedure, prior even to legal procedure of 
any kind, the principle of retaliation or private 
vengeance was operative. The system of talio — 
that is, of inflicting an evil upon the wrong-doer 
in proportion to the wrong he has inflicted on you, 

‘ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ’ — is 
found in the early laws of the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans, in early systems of Teutonic law, and, 
indeed, universally in primitive communities In 
Rome, as in England, the early law recognised and 
regulated this system of self-help which the state 
was as yet not strong enough to prevent or repress. 
A notable advance in civilisation was made when 
a fixed money payment for specified injuries was 
substituted for the talio^ so that private vengeance 
could be exacted by the injured party only wbeie 
the culprit failed to offer the prescribed reparation. 
In tlie Anglo-Saxon era the right of private venge- 
ance for an injury was called/ce/i^A ( ‘feud’). But 
the law giaduaily compelled the injured party or his 
kinsmen to accept a pecuniary Wer-gild (q.v.) in 
lieu of blood revenge ; and, when the idea gained 
ground that wrong-doing was injurious not only to 
the victim of the wion^, but also to the state, a 
fine, known as the ‘wite,’ was also exacted on 
behalf of the community from the wrong-doer. 

When the state intervenes diiectly to punish 
certain classes of wrongful acts, these acts become 
crimes as distinct from mere private wrongs. In 
the case of such acts, the idea of punishment 
supersedes the idea of compensation to the com- 
munity or to the injured party. Thus the dis- 
tinction between crimes and civil wrongs does not 
consist of any intrinsic difference in ithe nature 
of the wrongful acts, but in the different aims of 
the legal pioceedings taken upon them — the aim 
being, in the case of a crime, the punishment of 
the wrong-doer, and, in the case of a civil wrong, 
the enforcement of the right of the injured party 
to redress. Hence a wrongful act may be eitlier a 
crime or a civil wrong ; or it may be, and often is, 
both. Hence, too, the particular classes of wrongs 
which are recognised as crimes vary from one legal 
system to another, and, under any one legal system, 
vary from^ era to era. Thus, theft in Roman law 
was a civil injury, but in English law is a crime. 
Again, many acts are now criminal in England 
which formerly either were not wrongs at all, oi were 
wrongs giving rise merely to claims for damages. 

The strength of criminal law lies in its prohibi- 
tions and punishments being in accordance with 
the moral sense of the community. The principles 
which should determine the measure and method 
of criminal punishment have been much discussed. 
Beccaria’s work, On Crimes and Punishments, pub- 
lished in 1764, has exercised a strong influence 
throughout western Europe in securing more humane 
consideration for criminals ; and English jurists of 
the 18th century, such as Bentham and Romilly, 
accomplished much towards the abolition of the 
aimless severities which foi*merly disfigured the 
criminal law of England. But the miestion as to 
the principles on which penalties should be awarded 
for crime is still unsolved. The main ends and 
purposes of criminal punishment are, it is generally 
admitted, to deter, to prevent, and to reform ; but 
it is no less generally recognised that the methods 
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of punishment hibheito in use in criminal law are 
clumsy and imperfect instruments to these ends. 
To some extent, indeed, these several ends tend in 
practice to be antagonistic. Thus it is difficult to 
devise forms of punishment which shall be at once 
deterrent and reformatory, at once dreaded and 
yet not injurious, mentally, morally, or physically. 
Again, it is urged with truth that punishment can 
be effectual as a deterrent only if it is certain in 
operation; bnt it is difficult to secure certainty in 
the administration of criminal law, and at the same 
time to adapt the punishment to the special needs 
of the individual culprit. In recent years, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, attempts have been made to 
surmount these difficulties by instituting various 
classes of places of penal detention — the convict 
prison, the reformatory, the industrial school, the 
Borstal institution, &c. ; by making special pio- 
visioii for the trial and punishment of youthful 
offenders (8 Edw. VII. chap. 67); by empoweiing 
criminal courts, having regard to the character, 
antecedents, age, health, or mental condition of 
the person charged, to refrain from inflicting 
punishment or to lelease him ‘ on probation * on | 
ins entering into a recognisance to be of good | 
behaviour, and to appear for sentence when called 
on during a certain period (7 Edw. VII. chap. 17) ; 
and by enabling a court, on pronouncing a sentence 
of penal servitude on a person who is an ‘ habitual 
criminal,’ to add a further sentence of ‘ preventive 
detention ’ after the end of the penal servitude, if 
it deem such a course expedient for the protection 
of the public (8 Edw. VII., chap. 59). 

Criminal law deals both with the substantive law 
of crimes and with the procedure by which offenders 
are tried and brought to punishment. The sub- 
stantive portion of criminal law defines the conduct 
which constitutes each particular crime ;see OurME 
and the several articles on particular crimes. 
Murder, Theft, Perjury, &c.), and also the 
general elements necessary to a criminal act, the 
facts which exempt fiom criminal responsibility, 
such as tender age, compulsion, or lunacy, and the 
facts which justuy an act otherwise criniinal, such 
as self-defence. In general, the law punishes only 
acts and not omissions, and ignorance that^ an act 
is criminal is no excuse. A principal — i.e. the 
person by whom the criminal act itself was done — 
and accessories before the fact are all equally 
punishable. In English law an accessory after 
the fact — i.e. a person who, knowing that a felony 
has been committed, shelters the felon or actively 
assists him in escaping punishment — is also liable 
to punishment. 

Criminal procedure in English law differs from 
that in most other systems of law in resembling 
more closely the procedure of an ordinary civil 
action. In Scotland, as in France and other Con- 
tinental countries, criminal proceedings are insti- 
tuted by public officers, and a criminal prosecution 
is of tlie nature of a uublic inquisition by the 
authorities of the state. Thus in Scotland the Lord 
Advocate and the subordinate public prosecutors 
acting under his control are directly responsible 
for the investigation of suspected crimes and for the 
institution and conduct of criminal prosecutions. 
In England, on the other hand, the duty of demand- 
ing the punishment of a criminal is laid primaiily on 
the person injured by the criminal act, though the 
proceedings are taken in the name of the king as 
representing the state, and every citizen, whether 
injured or not, has a right to set the law in motion. 
The law may also be set in motion by the police. 
By r^nt statute, a public officer, the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, nas authority to institute or 
carry on criminial proceedings in any court and 
Int^^e in.any criminal proceeding actually 
and ta^a the fnithei: conduct of the 


case out of the liands of the private prosecutor or 
the police (42 & 43 Viet. chap. 22 ; amended by 47 
& 48 Viet. chap. 58, and 8 Edw. VII. chap. 3 )." 

Both in England and Scotland the pvoceduie by 
which offenders are brought to punishment is of 
two kinds — 01 dinaiy (or, as it is called in Scotland, 
solemn) and summary. In both countries the 
fundamental distinction between these two modes 
of proceeding is that, in solemn, or ordinary, pio- 
cedure the guilt or innocence of an accused peison 
is determined by a jury, while in summary pro- 
cedure the accused is condemned or acquitted by 
the magistrates (oi, in Scotland, by the sheriff) 
without the intervention of a jury. In many other 
respects the proceedings for the trial of an offence 
differ according as the offence is tiied by a jury or 
summarily. In particular, in the former case, the 
accused must be formally committed for trial, and 
the trial proceeds on an’ indictment ; in the latter 
case, the accused need not be formally committed, 
and the trial proceeds on an information or 
complaint. 

The vast majority of criminal cases, being 
offences of a more or less trivial character, are dis- 
posed of summaiily. In England and also in Scot- 
land the method of procedure in courts of summary 
jurisdiction is minutely regulated by statute with 
a view to secure simplicity and despatch, and the 
procedure in a summary trial is very similar in 
both countries. Where the accused is tried by a 
jury on an indictment, the procedure differs in 
England and Scotland. In England the magis- 
trate before whom a charge is made issues a 
summons to the accused to attend or grants a 
warrant for his arrest ; or, as fiequently happens, 
the accused is arrested without a wairant. When 
the accused appears before the magistrate the wit- 
nesses are examined in his presence, and he is at 
liberty to put questions to them either personally 
or by counsel. The statements of the witnesses, 
technically termed depositions, are read over to, 
and signed by, the witnesses respectively, as well 
as by the magistrate. The accused may then say 
anything he desires in answer to the charge, he 
being warned that whatever he says will be taken 
down in wilting and may be used in evidence against 
I him. Whatever the accused then says is taken down 
in writing, and signed by the magistrate, and may 
be read at the trial without further proof. The 
prisoner’s witnesses, if any, are next examined. 
Thereafter the justice (or, if there be more than 
one, the majority) may either discharge the accused 
or commit him for trial, which practically means 
that he is either sent to prison to await liis trial or 
is admitted to Bail (q.v.). The commitment is for 
trial either at quarter sessions or at the assizes. 
A written or printed accusation, called a ^ bill of 
indictment,* setting forth the precise charge which 
the'prisoner is called upon to answer, is laid befoie 
a grand jury consisting of from twelve to twenty- 
three persons. The grand jury, after being sworn 
in open court and ‘charged* by the presiding 
judge, retire to their room, and, after hearing the 
witnesses for the prosecution, find either a ‘true 
bill* or ‘no bill.* The prisoner himself has no 
right to give evidence before the grand jury ; but 
twelve of them must agree before they find a ‘ true 
bill* or ‘ignore’ a bill. (The Grand Juries (Sus- 
pension) Act, 1917, provided for the suspension of 
grand juries during the war and for six months 
after its termination. ) Whei e the gp*and jury have 
found a true bill, the next step is to ‘arraign’ 
the prisoner — i.e. to call him to the bar of the court, 
read to him the indictment, and ask him whether 
he is guilty or not of the offence charged. If he 
pleads ‘not guilty,’ petty jurors, twelve in number, 
are sworn, and the trial pi’oceeds before the judge 
and jury in open court. The counsel for the prose- 
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cubion ‘ opens ’ by an address directing the attention 
of the jury bo the main questions at issue, and then 
examines the witnesses for the piosecution, who 
are afterwards cross-examined and re-examined. 
Counsel for the accused then examines the wit- 
nesses for the defence, including the accused himself 
if he desire to giv^e evidence on oath. This light 
was conferred on the accused by the Criminal 
Evidence Act, 1898, and it is the duty of the judge 
to make it clear to him that he has this right. 
Wiieie witnesses, other than the accused, give 
evidence as to the facts, counsel for the accused 
opens the case for the defence, and at the close of 
the evidence may make a second speech on the 
evidence, and the prosecuting counsel has a right 
to reply on the whole case. If no evidence has 
been adduced for the prisoner other than his own 
evidence, the address of the counsel for the defence 
is the last. Thereupon it is the duty of the judge 
to sum up the case to the jury, who then consider 
their verdict, which must be unanimous. If the 
verdict be ‘guilty,’ the accused is sentenced; if 
it be ‘not guilty,’ he is discharged. The Poor 
Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1903, makes provision for 
a prisoner who is without means, and can show a 
fair defence, having a solicitor and a counsel assigned 
to him, and the expenses of his defence being paid 
out of public funds. By an Act of 1907 (7 Edw. 
VII. chap. 23) — which, however, does nob extend 
to Scotland or Ireland — a Court of Ciiminal Appeal 
has been created for England. To this court a 
person convicted on indictment has an unfettered 
right of appeal on any question of law ; a right, 
in case of his obtaining leave eiblier from the Court 
of Criminal Appeal or from the judge who tried 
him, to appeal on any question of fact, or of 
mixed fact and law; and a right, on obtaining 
leave from the Court of Criminal Appeal, to appesri 
against the sentence passed on him. 

In Scotland the proceedings in a criminal prot’e- 
cution on indictment commence with an application 
for wan ant bo arrest, which may be granted by 
any magistrate. The accused, on being arrested, 
is entitled at once to the services of a law-agent, 
and such law-agent is entitled to have a private 
interview with the accused before he is examined 
on declaration and to be present at that examina- 
tion. The examination on declaration takes place 
before a sheriff or a magistrate, who must give the 
accused warning that he is not bound to answer 
any questions, and that what he says may be used 
in evidence against him. What he says, or a 
statement by him that he declines to answer, is 
written out and read over to him, and is signed by 
him and by the sheriff or magistrate. The accused 
is entitled to apply for Bail (q.v.) immediately 
after he has emitted a declaration. If bail is not 
allowed, the accused is, in the usual case, com- 
mitted to prison either for further examination or 
until liberated in due course by law. Committal 
for further examination means that he is detained 
for such limited period as is necessary to enable 
the procurator-fiscal to examine witnesses and de- 
termine whether the evidence is sufficient to justify 
him in asking that the prisoner be committed for 
trial. The ‘precognitions’ — i.e. the evidence — of 
the several witnesses are taken by the procurator- 
’fiscal in private and separately, and,^ except in ex- 
oeptional circumstances, a witness is not put on 
oath at precognition. Where the first committal 
is only for examination, the magistrate, if he thinks 
that the precognitions show a priiTid facie case, 
grants a warrant committing the accused for trial. 
The precognitions are then sent to the crown 
agent to be submitted to crown counsel, who may 
order the accused to be liberated, or may order the 
case to be tried by sheriff and jury, or may indict 
’the case for trial in the High Court of Justiciary. 


Where the trial is in the High Court, the indict- 
ment, which runs in the name of the Lord Advocate, 
is prepared by crown counsel, and a copy of it is 
served on the accused. It sets forth the crime 
charged, and contains a list of the witnesses to be 
examined at the trial and a list of the articles or 
documents to be pioduced at the trial. Two 
‘diets ’are fixed. The first of these diets, called 
the ‘ pleading diet,’ is held before the sheriff. If 
the accused pleads guilty at this diet, he is sen- 
tenced by the sheriff dr remitted to the High 
Couit for sentence. If he pleads not guilty, the 
case is continued for trial at the second diet, at 
■which diet, if the accused adheies to his plea of 
not guilty, the case is laid before a jury of fifteen 
persons, empanelled to try it. The witnesses for the 
prosecution are examined, and then the -witnes-ses 
for the defence. The accused himself is a com- 
petent hut not compellable wdtness. When all 
the evidence has been led the prosecuting counsel 
and the counsel for the accused address the jury, 
the former speaking first and not having any right 
of reply. Tlie judge sums up, and the jury return 
their verdict, which need not he unaniinous, but 
may be by a majority. If the verdict be ‘not 
guilty’ or ‘not proven,’ the accused is assoilzied 
and dismissed. If it be ‘guilty,’ sentence is pro- 
nounced. A sentence in the High Court cannot be 
leviewed, except in case of a sentence of ‘pre- 
ventive detention,’ pi onounced under the Preven- 
tion of Crimes Act, 1900, on a prisoner who is an 
‘habitual ciiminal,’ against which an appeal lies 
under that act to a court of appeal consisting of 
not less than thiee judges of the High Court. 

Criminology is a recently invented term 
denoting a new science — the branch of antlnopol- 
ogy which deals with crime and ciiminals, some- 
times called ‘criminal anthropology.’ The science 
is largely based on the researches and views of Dr 
Cesaie Lombroso, born of Jewish stock at Verona 
in 1836, who, after serving as an army surgeon and 
holding posts at Pavia and Pesaro, had at his death 
in October 1909 been for many years professor 
of psychiatry and of criminology at Tuiin. He 
wrote numerous works on insanity, ciiminal 
insanity, the anthropometry of criminals, the 
close connection between insanity and genius, the 
criminal (1875), crime, its causes and remedies 
(1899), as well as spiritualism. He held that the 
congenital habitual criminal is maiked by con- 
spicuous physical and mental defects. Arrested 
cranial development and deformity, heavy jaws, ugly 
features, and many other minor abnormal physical 
characters are associated with moral insensibility, 
low intelligence, vanity, and irregular emotional 
peculiarities ver^g on insanity. The occasional 
criminal who yields to severe or special temptations 
was treated as belonging to a wholly distinct cate- 
gory. These anthropological views, by no means 
universally admitted, would naturally lead to 
somewhat sweeping changes in the treatment of 
criminals. 

See, besides the works of Lombroso, The Criminal, by- 
Havelock Ellis (1890); Modem Theories of Criminality, 
by De Qniros (1911) ; Criminal Psychology, by Hans 
Gross (1911) ; and other works translated by the Ameri- 
can Insti-fcute of Criminal Law and Criminology; The 
English Convict, by Charles Goring (1913; new ed. 
1919); also the articles Pnisojsrs, Kefobmatoby aitd 
Industbial Schools, Insanity, Capital Punishment. 

CriiaPf a peison who usually keeps a sailois’ 
boarding-house, and who professedly occupies him- 
self in finding employment for seamen. Crimps, 
or ‘runners,’ as they are often called, and the dis- 
reputable persons who are associated with them, 
live by pandeiing to the follies and vices of the 
lower and less provident class of seamen. Their 
object is to get hold of the sailor and his effects. 
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keep him by means of drink or drugs in their 
power until his wages are paid, and fleece him of 
his money, and even of his clothes. 

Crinail Canal, an artificial waterway, 9 miles 
long, in the west of Argyllshire, between Loch 
, Gilp, a branch of Loch Fyne, and Loch Crinan, in 
the Sound of Jura, at the head of the peninsula 
of Kin tyre. Constructed in 1793-1801 at a cost 
of £183,000, to avoid the circuitous passage of 70 
miles round the Mull of Kin tyre, it has 15 locks, 
and admits vessels of 200 tons. In 1859 the three 
reservoirs feeding it burst, and government had 
to repair the damage at a cost of £12,000. The 
receipts seldom cover the year’s expenditure. En- 
largement has been proposed. 

Crinoidea (Gr., ‘lily-like’), a class of Echino- 
dermata, sometimes called feather-stars or sea- 

lilies, and well 
known in fos- 
sil form as 
encrinites or 
stone -lilies. 
While agree- 
ing in general 
structure with 
starfishes and 
other Echino- 
derms, the 
Crinoids pre- 
sent many 
peculiarities. 
They are fixed 
permanently 
or tempor- 
arily, mouth 
upwards, by a 
stalk, which 
is usually 
jointed. The 
visceral mass 
is enclosed in 
a cup at the 
apex of the 
stalk. As in most other Echinoderms, there are, 
numerous limy plates, fomring the stalk, the sup-’ 
poi ting cup, tiie frame- 
work of the arms, &c. 
The anus lies near the 
mouth. The ‘arms,’ 
though typically five 
in number, may be 
very much multiplied 
(towards 200) by 
branching; they usu- 
ally bear lateral pin- 
nules, which produce 
a feathered appear- 
ance. Water enters 
the body - cavity by 
numerous pores on 
the oral surface, and 
passes by ‘ stone- 
canals* into the ring 
round the mouth 
which sends a radial 
vessel up each arm. 
The tube - feet are 
small and delicate, and 
serve for respiration 
and food-wafting. 
Fig. 2, Besides the usual 

A, free-swimming larva, with nerve-ring round the 

of farming in- mouth and the radial 

8iae: B, fixed stalked vouns j 
OPentacrinxiB-lfko) stftge. cords ansmg from xt, 

there is an ‘aboral 
nervous system * which 
controls the movements of the animal. The sexes 



Fig. 1. — Pentacrmus. 



are separate and similar, and the germ -cells aie 
foinied in the pinnules of the arms. 

Mode of Life — Most of the living Crinoids fix 
tliemselves in larval life and i emain attached. The 
Comatulids, however, bimk off irom their stalk at 
an early stage, and in Holopus tliestalk is represented 
by a leathery non-calcined outgrowth from the 
calyx. The stem of the stalked forms is usually 
anchored to a rock or other foreign object, but in 
some cases the animal grows moie loosely on a 
muddy bottom . Like the extinct forms, the modern 
stalked Crinoids grow in masses, forming beds of 
sea-lilies on the ocean floor. Over a hundred speci- 
mens have been dietlged in a single haul. When 
they move about, as in the Comatulidie, they do 
so by alternately bending and straightening the 
arms. The food, which consis fcs of minute organisms 
(protozoa, diatoms, small Crustacea, &c.), is wafted 
down ciliated grooves on the pinnules and arms to 
the mouth. The known larvse are actively fiee- 
swimming by means of cilia. Comatula and some 
others are the hosts of curious parasitic Chcetopod 
worms ( Myzostomidce ), which cause deformities on 
the arms. Like many other Echinoderms, the 
Ciinoids have the power of regenerating lost parts. 
Broken- off arms^ may be replaced, and even the 
renewal of the visceral mass has been observed. 

Important Forms and Classification . — The best- 
known genus is the cosmopolitan Antedon or Coma- 
tula, of which A. rosacea is the most abundant 



Fig. 3.— Free Adult, showing wreath of anchoring hooks. 

species, frequently dredged off British coasts. Along 
with the large genus Actinometra and some others 
less iiirportant, Antedon represents the family of 
Comatulids, which differ from other Crinoids in being 
stalked only in their youth. Professor J. Vaughan 
Thompson has the credit of having discovered the 
young stalked stage of A, rosacea, and thus reveal- 
ing the existence of a most interesting habit. The 
free Antedon swims gracefully by bending its ten 
arms, and then settles down again for a while, 
anchoring itself by means of an inferior wreath of 
clawed attaching processes. Among permanently 
stalked Crinoids may be mentionea the geniis 
Pentacrinus (e.g. F, asterius), from tlie Atlantic 
and Pacific, often at great depths; Rhizociinus 
(e.g. E. lofotensis), from the Atlantic, usually 
abyssal; Holopus, from the Caribbean Sea, with 
veiy massive arms, and only a single extant species. 

distribution. — Most of the modern stalked 
Crinoids are distinctively deep-water animals, 
and many have been dredged from over 2009 
fathoms. The stalk serves to raise the essential 

S art of the animal out of the fine ooze on the sea- 
oor. Many Comatulids frequent shallow water ; 
thus the Biitish Rosy Feather Star is found at 
about 10 fathoms. The peculiar Holopus is also- 
fouud in shallow water in the Caribbean Sea. 
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The gieafc iiiajoiity of the Crinoids are extinct, 
and the class must he legarded as decadent. As 
compared with about a dozen recent genera, there 
are ovei 200 known as fossils. They were lepie- 
sented in the Lower Cambrian, and attained gieat 
development in Silurian, Devonian, and Carboni- 
ferous times. Besides Crinoidea in the strict sense, 
there are allied classes of gieat zoological inteiest 
which are wholly extinct — the Cystoidea, Blasto- 
idea, Edrioasteioidea, &c. The last-named class, also 
known as Thecoidea, is probably neaiest the root- 
stock of the Echinoderms, from whicli the fiee 
forms or Eleutheiozoa (starfishes, sea-urchins, &c.) 
diverged in one direction, and the stalked foims or 
Pelmato/oa (Crinoids, Cystoids, &c.) in another. 

See Echinodeemata ; Staefish, &c. ; F. A. Bather, 
‘Echmodermata,' in Lankester’s Treatise on ^oolof/y, 
part 111 . (1900 ) ; E. W. MacBnde, ‘Echiiiodermata,’ in vol i 
of Cambridge ITatural History (1900); F. JeflErey Bell, ^ 
‘ Britibh Ecliinodermata,’ Brit Miis. Catalogue ( 1892) ; P. 
H. Carpenter, ‘ Stalked Crinoids,’ Challenger Reports, xi. 

( 1884 ) ; J aekel, Stanimesgeschichte der Pelmatozoen ( 1889 ) ; 
Wachsmurh and Springer, Revision of Palceocrinoidea 
(Plula. 1879-85). 

Crmoline* the name originally given by the 
French modistes to a fabric of horse-hair (Fr. crin, 
‘hair’), capable of great stiffness, and emplojW 
to distend women’s attire. It was applied in a 
general way to those structuies of steel wire or 
hoops, hy means of which women between 1855 
and 1860 attained enormous dimensions — 12, even 
15 feet in circumfeience. Such fashion of expan- 
sion was not new. There was the farduigale of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the upper pait of the body 
was encased in a cuirass of whaleDone, which was 
united at the waist with the equally stiff fardingale 
of the same material, descending to the feet in the 
form of a great drum. We next hear in 1711 of 
‘ that startling novelty the hoop petticoat,* which 
differed from the fardingale in being gathered at 
the waist ; and by 1744 hoops had grown so extra- 
vagant, that a woman occupied the space of six 
men. An elongated oval form also came into 
fashion, raised at each side to show the high-heeled 
shoes. In 1780 we find hoops of cane advertised to 
‘ outwear t .e best soit of whalebone.* About 1796 
hoops had been discarded in private life, but were 
still the mode at court until, in the time of George 
£V., they were abolished by royal command. 

CrillUlll^ a genus of bulbous-rooted araaryllids 
(sometimes included under Sbernbergia), chiefly 
tiopicaT, and frequently cultivated in hothouses — 
e.g. G. latij-oliwn of Inma, (7, scabrtwi of Brazil, &c. 

Cripple Creek) a city, capital of Teller county, 
Colorado, 40 miles hy rail N. by W. of Floience. 
It is a gold-mining centre. The population has 
fallen from 10,000 in 1900 to 2300. 

Cris-cross Row. See Hoenbook. 

Crispi) 'B'rangesoo (1819-1901), statesman, was 
horn at Ribera in Sicily, and was called to the 
bar in Palermo, but joining in the revolutionary 
movement of 1848, had to flee to France. He 
organised the successful movement of 1859-60, and 
re-entered Sicily with Garibaldi. He was con- 
spicuous in the history of Italy as deputy, president 
or the chamber, minister, and in 1887-90, and again 
in 1894r-96, premier. He represented the Left, was 
strongly anti-clerical, and maintained tlie alliance 
with Germany even at the cost of the alienation of 
France. Strenuous efforts were made by his enemies 
to discredit him by connecting him with a series of 
hank scandals. fcSee Life by Stillman (1899), and 
his Memoirs, compiled by Palamenghi-Crispi (trans. 
1912-14). 

Crispin^ saint and martyr under Diocletian, 
fled along with his brother Crispinian, from Rome 
into Gaul, where they worked as shoemakers in the 


town now called Soissons, and where Crispin dis- 
tinguished himself by his exertions for the spread 
of Cliristianiby, as well as by his works of chaiity* 
In A.D. 287 lie and his brother suftered martyrdom 
by being thrown into a caldion of molten lead. 
Both aie comniemoiated on the 25th October. 
Crispin is the universally recognised pjitron saint 
of shoemakers. 

Cristo'fori. or Ceistofali, Bartolommeo. 
harpsichord- maker, was born at Padua in 1655, and 
ctled at Florence in 1731. He is regarded as the 
inventor of the pianoforte. 

Critckett, George, ophthalmic surgeon, born 
in London in 1817, became F.R.C.S. in 1844, and 
was assistant- surgeon and (1861-63) surgeon to the 
London Hospital. He early devoted his attention 
to ophthalmology, and was attached to the hospi- 
tal at Moorfields from 1846 ; in 1854 he published 
a course of lectures on Diseases of the Eye, and 
from 1876 he was (mhthalmic surgeon and lecturer 
at the iliddlesex Hospital, where his operations 
acquired a European fame. He died 1st November 
1882. 

CritiaS) one of the pupils of Socrates, but un- 
fortunately one who was rather a heaier than a 
doer of his word. On his letiim to Athens from 
banishment, he put himself at the head of the 
oligaichical paity, and was afterwards the most 
rapacious and cruel among the thirty tyrants set 
up by the Spartans (404 B.C.). In the same year 
he fell at Munychia, resisting Thiasybulus and the 
exiles, Ciitias had a high leputation as an orator, 
and besides wrote poetry. 

Critical Tempei'atare is that temperature 
below 'svhich a substance may, and above which it 
cannot, he liquefied hy pressitre alone. This tem- 
perature for carbonic acid gas, for example, is 
30*9® C.— i.e. below that temperature, the liquefac- 
tion of the substance may be easily effected if 
sufficient pressure be applied; but above it the 
substance cannot be liquefied, no matter bow great 
be the pressure to which it is subjected. The dis- 
covery of the critical temperature by Di Andrews 
in 1869 first gave the means of distinguishing 
between a true gas and a true vapour; for the 
former is a substance above, the latter one below, 
its critical temperature. When any substance is at 
this temperature it is in the critical state—he. its 
passage from liquid to gas, or vice versd, is one in 
which the two parts, liquid and gaseous, so merge 
into one another as to render them optically indis- 
tinguishable. The critical temperatures of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen (formerly termed ‘perman- 
ent ’ gases ) are all extremely low, and hence lique- 
faction can only be effected ( as it has already been ) 
by the application of intense cold as well as 
considerable pressure. On the other hand, such 
vaporous bodies as sulphurous anhydride, alcohol 
vapour, ether vapour, &c. can, provided the pres- 
sure be sufficiently gi'eat, be liquefied at ordinal^ 
air temperatures, since these are much below their 
critical temperatures. See Gas, V APOUR, Matte r. 
Criticism, Biblical. See Biblical Criticism. 

Criticism, Literary, is generally held to begin 
with Aristotle, and by Aristotle’s teaching, rightly 
or wrongly umlerstood, it has been dominated ever 
since. Earlier instances can, of course, be traced 
The work of the sophists and the epideictic orators 
implies the existence of criticism, and it can be 
seen, not yet disengaged from other operations of 
the mind, in the Frogs of Aiistophanes and the 
Republic of Plato. Even Aristotle’s Rhetoric is 
not written from a strictly literary stan<^ point, for 
it is a treatise of the art of persuading. In the 
Poetics he founds a masterly tneory on the actual 
piactice of poets, mainly, in the surviving fragment, 
tragic and epic poets, thereby at once showing 
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siicceasois an example of the true method and 
throwing an obstacle in their way. For critics of 
the European nations foand it so much easier to see 
what Aristotle had shown them in Greek tiagedy 
and epic than to look for anything new in their 
own literatures, that they narrowed their outlook 
to the scope of Greek literature, and made repres- 
sive rules of his observations. The learned men of 
Alexandria, to whom the active spirit of literature 
was denied, busied themselves mainly with minutiae 
of technique. If they did not escape pedantry, they 
yet did much useful laborious scientific work. 
Technique again absorbs the attention of Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus. It is far otherwise in 
the author (Longinus, it may be) of On the Sitb- 
lime^ the greatest, after Aristotle, of Greek critics, 
who has perhaps never been excelled in generous 
insight. 

The criticism of the Romans is of much smaller 
value. Apart from casual censuies and dicta, i 
Ciceio, Horace, Seneca, Tacitus (if he wrote De 
Oratoribus), and Quintilian deserve mention — 
Horace for the mischievous tyranny long after 
wielded by the brilliant philistinism of his Ars 
Poetica^ Quintilian for his catholicity in apprecia- 
tion. From Alexandria the line of grammarians and 
commentators passes to Rome. Writers of miscel- 
laneous second-hand lore, Aulus Gelhus, Mac- 
robius, Marti anus Capella, hand on the torch to 
the Dark Ages, which are little enlightened by its 
glimmerings. Dante alone, before the new learn- 
ing— unless Boccaccio be counted a second — was 
a notable ciitic. 

The influence of Aristotle was strong among the 
Italians of the Renaissance, who expanded his 
teaching as to unity of action into the doctrine of 
the tliree unities, and by insisting on the supremacy 
of epic, stiained modern poetry out of its natural 
course. Important names aie those of Vida, Tris- 
sino, Daniello, Robortello, Ointio, Minturno, Scali- 
ger, Castelvetro, Tasso, and Patrizzi. 

English criticism^ before the Renaissance had 
been confined to a few random utterances, seldom 
more than perfunctory compliments. But after it 
h fairly begun by Wilson, Cheke, and Ascliain, 
Italian influence becomes strong. Poetry is de- 
fended, its principles examined into, and special 
problems, such as the legitimacy of rhyme and the 
possibility of naturalising classical metres, are dis- 
cussed by such men as Gascoigne, Lodge, Spenser, 
Gabriel Harvey, Sidney, Webbe, Nash, ruttenham, 
Campion, Daniel, Jonson, and Bacon. The piestige 
of English is maintained, and it is distinctly asserted 
that 'Poesy must not be drawn by the ears; it 
must be gently led, or rather it must lead ; ’ yet 
one can see in this enlightened and tempeied 
classicism the threat of a criticism that should 
claim to legislate for poets rather than ‘seek to 
know what they do and how they do,’ as Sidney 
had expressed its function. 

Aggressive tyrannical dogma, like political abso- 
lutism, spread from France. Earlier schools, those 
of the rhetoriq^murs and of Marot, had expressed 
their tendencies in critical as well as productive 
work ; the Pl^iade doctrines had been set forthvby 
Du Bellay, Ronsard, and Vauquelin de la Fresnaye. 
But enfin Malherbe Dint, and thenceforward the 
work of 17th-century Frenchmen was to develop 
the teaching of Ifltli-century Italian Aristotelians 
into a closed and rigid system. Even the genius 
of Coi-neille submitted itself to the rules of 
Chapelain, who was bacjced by Richelieu and the 
Academy; and the strong prosaic common-sense 
of Boileau, the destroyer of Cfhapelain’s reputation, 
only served to make him the Horace of neo- 
classicism. A stringent code was constructed by 
DAn!b%naCy Bapin, Le Bossu, Bouhonrs, and other 
pedants, am in the next century such critics as 


Voltaire, Button, Marmontel, La Hai-pe, and Suaid 
were more or less complacently orthodox. 

Li England the classical theory had to wait for 
practical application until the weakening of the 
romantic impulse gave oppoitunity and its eccen- 
tricities excuse. In Ben Jonson the cla-^sical diift 
is already cleaily seen. After the Resfcoiatioii 
the verse-essays of Mulgrave and Roscommon aie 
types of a large body of criticism written to French 
dictation. Boileau’s yoke sat firmly, though liglitl y, 
upon Dryden, who has been called the fatliei bi 
English oiiticism; and both he and Pope boiroued 
diiectly from the French. Ryinei was a pedant ; 
the rancorous Dennis perhaps something bettei ; 
Addison a classicist with a difference ; and Johnson 
a critic whose gieatness was confined within the 
limits that classicism imposed. 

A change begins with Lessing in Geimany and 
Dideiot in Fiance. With these may be named 
Schiller, Richter, the Schlegels, and Heider, Mine, 
de Stael, and Chateaubriand. In England, after 
piemonitoiy utterances by liteiary antiquaiies like 
Gray, Hurd, and Thomas Wartoii, romantic cnti- 
cism burst forth in Wordsworth’s pieface to the 
Lyrical Ballads, to be supplemented and fai out- 
shone by Coleridge, one of the greatest of ciitics, 
indebted partly to German aesthetic thinkers. 
While the Edinburgh under Jeffiey, the Quarterly 
under Gifford and Lockliait, and Blackwood's in 
the hands of Wilson and his colleagues, weie 
either defceiminedly reactionary or waveringly pro- 
gressive, romanticism had on its side such critics 
as Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and Hazlitt. To 
Laudor and De Quincey succeeded Matthew Arnold 
and Walter Pater, Swinburne and Watts-Dunton. 

In Fiance, since the revolt of Hugo and the 
romantics, Saiute-Beuve has kept in mind the psy- 
chology of the individual, Taine that of the people 
in its environment, and Brunetifere the evolution of 

f enres. In Italy Croce’s ciiticism is philosophical, 
'he Danish critic Geoig Biandes has been notable 
among those who look at the literature of the 
world as a whole. Germany has a tendency to 
be drawn aside from criticism into iestlietics on 
the one hand, while on the other it has begun to 
teach America and other countries that self-deny- 
ing species of criticism which is rathei a biancli of 
pure science than anything else. 

See the articles on the ciitics named; also Spingarn, 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (1899; new ed. 
1908), and Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century 
(1908-9); Saintsbury, History of Criticism (1900-4), 
and History of English Criticism (1911 ; new ed. 1922); 
Gregory Smith, Elisdbetkan Critical Essays (1904). 

Croaghj^atrick^ a celebiated Irish mountain 
connected with the story of St Patrick’s missionaiy 
work. It stands about 4 miles SW. of Westport, 
in the south of County Mayo, and is 2510 feet high. 

CroSItia-SlaTonia, a legion of Yugoslavia, 
lying between the Adriatic Sea on the SW., where 
Croatia has a seaboard of about 84 miles, and 
Hungary on the NE. Area, 16,600 sq. ni. Pop. 
( 1921 ) 2,642,648, including Veglia and othei islands 
The surface of Croatia falls mainly into the 
wooded mountain district to the iioith of the 
Kulpa, with offshoots from the south-east Alps, 
and a calcareous plateau, belonging to the Karst 
region, to the south. To the Alpine system be- 
long the Matzel, Ivincica, and Kalnik groups in the 
north ; to the Karst system belong the Liburnian 
Karst (5007 feet), along the coast from Fiume 
(q.v.) to Novi, and the Velebit Mountains to the 
south-east, with the peak of Sveto Brdo (5751 feet) 
near the Dalmatian boundary. The region belongs 
mainly to the basin of the Danube, its most im- 
portant rivers being the Drave and Save, with 
their affluents; the Gatschka, Likka, and others 
belong to the Karst, and the Eernianja, in the 
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south- west, flows into Dalmatia. In Slavonia ex- 
tensive marshes are found along the main rivers. 
Warm mineial springs are numerous, and earth- 
quakes, especially about Zagreb or Agiaiu (q.v.), 
are fre(juenb. The Adriatic coast is poorly sup- 
plied with harbours, and exposed to the blasts of 
the Bora (q.v.). The climate along the coast and 
111 the north is mild, Zagreb having a mean tem- 
perature of 52® F. ; in the Karst the yearly mean is 
from 42® to 46° F. 

The soil is in general very productive. Corn, 
maize, pulse, millet, flax, hemp, tobacco, and 
grapes are cultivated ; large quantities of wood are 
exported, the rich forests being for this industry 
recklessly despoiled ; and horses and cattle are 
successfully raised, while the oak-forests of Slavonia 
suppoit great droves of swine. Silk -culture is 
progressing, and bees are largely kept in the heath 
distiicts. Only in ores and minerals is the region 
poor ; iron, silver, copper, lead, zinc, sulphur, and 
coal are all worked, but in small quantities. Much 
of the weaving is done at home, and the other 
manufactures are not important. The trade is 
chiefly in land products, Slavonia exporting also 
a brandy made from plums. The bulk of the 
people are Slavs ; both Croats ( originally Cliovx>at% 

‘ mountaineers,^ fiom cliora or gora^ ‘a mountain ’) 
and Slovenes are tall and strong, honest, and good- 
natured, holding much of their land in common, 
and dwelling for the most part in scattered hamlets. 
The west is Roman Catholic ; the east, Orthodox 
Education is very backward ; in 1890, 40 per cent, 
of the male inhabitants could neither read nor write. 

A number of railways, however, now i>enetrate the 
country, and the interest in education and in the 
national language and literature has increased. 
Tliere is a university at Zagieb. 

Croatia and Slavonia were for the most part 
included in the Roman province of Pannonia ; in 
the 7 th century the teiritorv was taken possession 
of by the Slavonic races. The Croats shook off the 
Byzantine yoke about 900, and in the following 
century extended their rule over Dalmatia, built 
a strong fleet, which they employed first for piracy, 
and afterwards for trade, and had their king, 
Dirzislav, recognised by the Eastern court in 994. 
His son, Crescimir Peter, one of the greatest 
national heroes, was acknowledged as king of 
Dalmatia, as were also his successors until 1091, 
when the kmg<Iom was taken over by Hungary. 
Slavonia was made a province of Hungary about 
the same date, but in the 17th century a great 
part of the land was held by the Turks, who only 
in 1699 resigned all territory north of the Unna. 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia were united as 
the kingdom of Illyria from 1767 to 1777. After- 
wards Croatia and Slavonia were regarded as part 
of the kingdom of Hungary ; but among the 
Croatians a feeling of hostility to the Magyars 
grew up, which asserted itself in 1848-49. In 
rewaid for services during the Magyar revolt 
Croatia -Slavonia was made an Austrian crown- 
land, and practically so remained until 1868, when 
the connection with Hungary was restored, Croatia 
sending deputies to the Hungarian diet. There was 
a national diet at Zagreb, the official language 
being Croatian. In 1883 there was a popular 
movement against Magyar domination. These 
Serbo-Croat aspirations became more pronounced 
in the 20th century, and led to repressive measures 
by the Magyar government; and in 1912 the cen- 
sorship of lihe press was drastic, the university of 
Agrain was closed, the new diet was dissolved 
before it met, and the constitution was suspended, 
so that the country was under the dictatorship of 
the ban (appointed by the Magyar government). 
The constitution was restored in 1913. Nationalists 
had for a time been content to aim at turning 


the dual into a tiial monarchy. But on tho 
dissolution of Austria-Hungary the Croatian diet 
declared the independence of Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia (30th October 1918); and these 
regions became parts of Yugoslavia or Jugoslavia, 

01 the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
(see Serbia). The Military Frontier, established 
for defence along the Turkish bouler in the 16th 
centuiy, was inhabited by military colonists always 
ready for war, who enjoyed special piivileges ; it 
was in 1881 incorporated with Croatia and Slavonia. 
See Ban ; and for language, Serbia. 

Croce, Benedetto, was born at Pescasseioli, 
a small township in the province of Aquila in the 
kingdom of Italy, 25tli February 1866. He de- 
scended from an ancient family, catholic and con- 
servative, long established in the Abruzzi. His 
parents moved to Naples in his childhood. In 1883, 
at the age of seventeen, he lost both his parents and 
his only sister in the earthquake of Casamicciola 
in the island of Ischia, and himself lay buried for 
some bouis in the ruined masonry. After his 
lescue be was taken to live at Rome in the house 
of his maternal uncle, Silvio Spaventa, who became 
bis tutor. At that time another uncle, a priest, 
the famous philosopher Bertrando Spaventa, was 
lecturing to laige audiences in the university of 
Koine on the Hegelian philosophy. Croce tells us 
that tliere was a certain estrangement between the 
blethers, and that be never came under the diiect 
influence of the philosopher uncle. His early 
studies and his wiitings before 1900 were mainly 
histoiical, and his special lesearclies weie devoted 
to the elucidation of the histoiy of Naples. His 
first distinctively philosophical wiiting, the oiigiu 
of the new philosophy which has made him famous, 
was a paper lead to the Academy of Naples in 
1900 and published in the volume of its Atti, It 
was entitled ^ Tesi fondcmhentalc ch un Estetica^ 
come scienza delV espressione e Ungitistica generaleJ* 
In the succeeding years this aiticle developed into 
The Philosophy of Mind^ which consists of four 
volumes. All have been tianslated by Mr Douglas 
Ainslie. They are {1) jEstheUc, (2) Logic, (3) 
Philosophy of Practice — Economics and Ethics, and 
(4) Theory and History of History. The philo- 
sophical writings, however, form only a part of 
Croce’s literary activity. His complete ■vvoiks 
to-day (1923) reach the number of twenty-nine 
volumes. They are ananged in four seiies : (1) 
Philosophy of Mind, (2) Philosophical Essays, 
(3) Writings on Literary and Political Histoiy, 

( 4) Miscellaneous. These do not include a nuniber 
of shorter but important occasional publications. 
Since 1903 he has edited La QriUca, a bi-monthly 
review of Literature, Histoiy, and Philosophy, 
largely composed of his own signed articles. Also 
lie has edited a collection of about thirty volumes 
of ‘ The Classical Works of Modern Pliilosophy,’ for 
the first of which, Hegel’s Encyclopcedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, he himself made the trans- 
lation and wrote the Introduction. Since the 
Great War he has taken an active part in politics. 
He is a senator of the kingdom of Italy, and in 
1920 he accepted the portfolio of Minister of Public 
Instruction in the Giolitti goveinment. He le- 
signed with the fall of that gov’^ernment in 1921. 

In order to appreciate the distinctive character 
of Croce’s philosophy and his peisonal eminence as 
an intellectual leader of contemporary culture, one 
must dissociate philosophy almost completely from 
its academical status as a special study. Croce is 
not and has never been a university professor, and 
his philosophical writings have nothing whatever of 
the character of text-books. Pliilosopiiy is for him 
a perpetual human interest, manifesting itself in, 
and intiinsic to, every mental act. He expresses 
this by declariug the essential identity of philo- 
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Sophy and history. Philosophy is the interpretation 
of histoiy, and history is the expression of philo- 
sophy. All literary and historical criticism in his 
vie\7 depends on the complete uiidei standing of the 
essential natuie of human activity. Philosophy 
is therefore the light which irradiates all aitistic 
production and all progress and decay of civil- 
isation. 

Croce’s method in his philosophical writings is 
first to present his theory and then to trace the 
development of the idea by a critical examination 
of the histoiy of philosophy. The hook which 
probably gives the most direct insight into his 
principle and method is the essay entitled, ‘ What | 
is Living and what is Dead in the Philosophy of 
Hegel.’ For Cioce, as for Hegel, mind or spirit is i 
reality, and this reality is essentially active. What 
Croce criticises in the Hegelian system is its tran- i 
scendentalism. For him the real woild is that in 
which we effectively live. Reality is immanent in 
the world of ordinary experience, and ne\er tran- 
scends it. There is consequently no difficulty in , 
relating thought to being ; the difficulty would be I 
to conceive a thought detached from being or a j 
being detached from thought. Hegel conceived a 
philosophy of history ; Croce conceives pliilosophy , 
as history. This means that history is not anec- j 
dotal, a chionicle of definite fixed and unalterable 
events, about which the only question is the 
accuracy of past xecoids ; on the contrary, it is the 
iiiterpietation of what is, the actual present un- 
folding itself in our lives. All history, Croce 
declares , is present, not past. 

Croce’s conception of philosophy as the science 
of mind is an uncompromising idealism, but an 
entirely new form of idealism. It is not, like 
Berkeley’s idealism or Kant’s doctrine of the un- 
knowability of noumena, primarily a theory of 
knowledge, nor is it the metaphysics of a tran- 
scendent reality. It is the science of mind, hut a 
science which is not one of the sciences with its 
place in a hierarchy ; it is science of reality in the 
ultimate meaning and universal comprehensive- 
ness of the term. 

The four volumes of the Philosophy of Mind 
present this science as the grades, or stages, of an 
unfolding activity. It is systematic in the sense 
in which all science is necessarily systematic, and 
yet there is no system in the sense of a logical 
structure dependent on fixity of categories and 
rigidity of forms. The fundamental distinction 
which presents itself when we analyse mind as 
essentially an activity is not the distinction be- 
tween thought and thin§, but the distinction 
between knowing and acting. Mind is both a 
theoretical and a practical activity. It is process. 
It never is ; it is always becoming. Knowing and 
acting are grades or stages of this process, and 
their order is fixed and irreversible. Knowing is 
the condition of acting; acting is conditioned by 
knowing, and not vice versd. This is the giound 
on which materialism is rejected. Every form of 
materialism conceives the theoretical activity or 
knowing as posterior to and dependent upon the 
practic^ activity or acting. For materialism, what 
a thin^ does depends on what it is ; for idealism, a 
thing is what it does. 

Each of these two activities, the theoretical and 
the practical, has also its own grades or stages. 
It in the distinction of the grades of the theo- 
retical activity that Croce’s sesthetic doctrine, his 
greatest philosophical innovation, is presented. 
Han has two faculties, a faculty of imagination 
and a faculty of reason. By the first he gives 
expression to his intuitions and produces images ; 
by the second he relates those images and produces 
concepts. Ima^nation and thought, however, are 
not independent faculties ; they are the two grades 


or stages, or, rather, they are the twofold degiee 
of man’s activity in knowing. They coi respond 
to the old division between sense and understand- 
ing, hut instead of sense being conceived as 
a passive receptivity, it is conceived as aesthetic 
activity. All men are by nature first poets, then 
philosophers. Similarly Croce finds a twofold 
degree in the practical activity. All actions aie 
primarily economic, and on this economic activity 
the ethical activity is dependent. Philosophy, 
therefore, is for Croce a methodology, that is, a 
way of studying reality, and not a science of a 
metaphysical reality ti-anscending the physical 
sciences or defining their realm. 

A few only of the historical and literary works 
have been translated. Croce has probably done 
more than any past or present vriter to hiing to 
light tire character of the Italian intellectual con- 
tribution in the history and development of western 
culture. He has given new interest to the study of a 
long-neglected philosopher, Gianhattista Vico ( 1668- 
1744), a professor of rhetoric in the university of 
Naples. It was, he tells us, in the study of the 
Nuova Scienza of Vico that he discovered the 
original formulation of the sesthetic theory now 
associated with himself. Another great Italian 
writer nearer our own time whom Croce has made 
the subject of special study is the Neapolitan 
patriot, Francesco de Sanctis, the historian of 
Italian literature. Croce’s studies, however, are 
not limited to the history and literature of his own 
country. The essay on ‘Historical Materialism’ 
deals with the economics of Karl Marx, and his 
literary criticisms include original studies of 
Goethe and of Shakespeare. 

Croce’s complete works are published by Laterza e 
Figh of Ban. The principal Englisli translations are : by 
Douglas Ainslie, MsthetxCi Logic., Philosophy of^ Prmtice, 
Theory of Hutory, What Living and what is Dead of 
the Philosophy of Hegel, Theory and History of HistoriO' 
graphy, The Poetry of Dante; by R. G. CoUingwood, 
The Philosophy of Yico; by 0, M. Meredith, Historical 
MateHcdism and the Economics of Karl Marx. 

The works in English on the Philosophy of Croce are : 
The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce, by H, Wildon Carr j 
Time and History, an Essay in the Proceedings of the 
Bntrsh Academy, by H. Wildon Carr; Benedetto Croce, 
an Introduction to his Philosophy, by Baffaello Piccoh. 

Crochet^ fancy work in worsted, cotton, or 
silk done by looping with a small hook. 

Crocidolite 9 ^ a mineral consisting of silicate 
of iron and sodium, in asbestos -like fibres, and 
sometimes called ‘blue asbestos.’ It may be re- 
garded as a variety of riebeckite, one of the Amphi- 
bole (Q-v.) group. It occurs in Griqualand, vhere 
it is often altered by oxidation and partial replace- 
ment by silica (quartz) into a hard, golden-yellow, 
fibrous mineral, with a silky chatoyant lustre, to 
which in South Africa the name crocidolite is 
extended. This quartz mineral is used for making 
ornaments. 

Crocker La]id9 a supposed Arctic island, 
reported by Peary as sighted W. of Grant Land 
(1906). Mr Macmillan’s expedition (1914) found 
it to be a mirage. 

Crockets are ornaments used in Gothic archi- 
tecture since the 12th century, when they were 
introduced on capitals of columns in the shape of 
incurved hunches of leaves springing from steins 
in place of the classic volutes employed before 
that date. Similar projecting crockets were soon 
^plied to cornices, gables, spires, &c. In the 
Early English style they stand up in a detached 
manner, with the foliage at the point ; hut in the 
I Decorated and Perpendicular styles the leaves are 
j more developed and cling to the copes or ramps, 

1 to which they are applied as ornaments. Animal 
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forms, specially modified, are sometimes utilised 
for crockets. See the articles on the various 
styles. 

Crockett, Sa.muel Rutheeford (1859-1914), 
novelist, born of farmer stock near New Gallo- 
way in Kirkcudbiight, and educated at Castle 
Douglas and Edinburgh University, was in 1886-95 
Free Church minister at Pei\icuik. He wrote a 
seiies of sketches, TIiq Sticldt Minister ; a Galloway 
loinance, The Raiders (1894) ; and much else. 

Crocodile {Crocodilus)^ a large sauiian reptile, 
the name being originally applied to the crocodile 
of the Nile only. The term is now used for a whole 
genus of leptiles, as well as for the small order 
(Crocodilia) to which it belongs The order in- 
cludes the laigest living reptiles — viz. the ciocodiles 



Crocodile. 


proper, the Alligators (q.v.), and Gavials (q.v.). ^ 
The most distinctive characteis aie as follows : 

Externals , — The body, which is provided with 
a long, laterally compressed, ciested tail, is covered 
with horny scales and bony ‘scutes,’ the latter 
usually confined to the dorsal suiface. There are 
four short, strong limbs, with five fingers and foui 
toes, which are webbed in various degrees of com- 
pleteness. The three inner di^ts bear claws. 
Glands with a musk-like secretion are found on 
the margin of the lower jaw, at the side of the 
cloacal aperture, and on the posterior margin of 
the dorsal shields. The musl^ odour is strongest 
during the breeding season. The nostrils lie close 
together at the point of the snout, and can be 
closed by valves ; the eyes possess third eyelids, and 
the pupil is a vertical slit ; the tympanum of the 
ear is overhung by a fold of skin which closes 
during diving; the cloaca has a longitudinal 
aperture. 

Skeleton . — Between the skull and the hip-giidle 
there are always twenty-four vertebrae, and behind 
the sacrum a large and variable number of caudal 
pieces: The vertebrae are procmlous — that is to say, 
hollow in front — and bear ribs in the neck as well 
as in the thoracic region. The ribs are provided 
with two heads for articulation Avith the vertebrae, 
and those in the middle of the thorax give off 
hook-like, backward-turned (uncinate) processes 
which also occur in Birds (q.v.). A breast-bone, 
with which the thoracic vertebrae are connected, 
is always present, and behind this a number of 
posterior rib-like processes ( ‘ abdominal ribs ’) form 
a further support. These arise from ossification of 
septa between the muscles. In the breast-^iidle 
the clavicle is absent ; the hip-girdle is normal. In 
the large skull the chief peculiarity is the forma- 
tion of a closed bony palate. By the internal union 
of premaxillae, maxillae, palatines, and pterygoids, a 
median tunnel is formed, and the posterior aperture 
of the nostrils is thus shunted back to the very begin- 
ning of the trachea. The development of the skull 
has been studied by Parker. Tne mouth-opening 
is very large, and the jaws bear numerous, usually 


conical, hollow teeth, implanted in distinct sockets, 
with reserve geims, at first on the inner side, 
and afterwards within the pulp cavities of the 
old ones. 

The yiervous system calls for no special remark. 
The peculiarities of nose, eye, and ear have been 
noted above- The animals have large lachrymal 
glands. The auditory passages communicate with 
the three Eustachian tubes (one median and two 
lateral ), Avhich have a single opening at the hack 
of the mouth. 

As regards the alimentary system, the flat tongue 
is fixed to the floor of the month, the mouth-cavity is 
bounded behind by two soft transverse membianes. 
These meet when the crocodile is drowning a 
victim, and prevent water rushing down the tin oat. 
The stomach is in several respects like that of 
birds. The circulatory system is of importance, 
since in crocodiles for the first time the heart is 
four-chambered (see Circulation). The partition 
between the ventricles is here complete, but as two 
aortic arches remain, mixed blood still goes to the 
posterior body. The left aoitic arch carries only 
venous blood to the A’iscera, whereas in other 
reptiles it carries mixed arterial and venous. The 
pulmonary arch carries purely venous, the righi; 
aortic arch purely arterial blood. The right and 
left aortic arches'eominunicate at tlieii* roots just 
outside the heart by a small aperture — ^the foramen 
I Ranizzce. The respiratory system presents no 
special peculiarity except in the backward shunt- 
ing of the internal opening of the nostrils. TThen 
drowning its prey, and with its half -shut mouth in 
consequence open to the water, the crocodile keeps 
the tip of its snout on the surface, the glottis is 
pushed a little forvvard to meet the posterior open- 
ing of the nostrils, a complete aii channel is tiius 
made, and respiration can go on unimpeded. The 
air is draAvn into the lungs when the ribs expand, 
and an incipient diaphragm is also of use. The 
lungs are inclosed in pleural sacs. Theie is no 
urinary bladder. 

Mode of Life . — Crocodiles are predominantly 
aquatic animals, and move rapidly by means of 
their powerful tail strokes. They are clumsy 
when ashore, and sufler from being stiff-necked. 
The body drags somewhat on the ground. They 
feed on fishes, especially in their youth, and on 
quadrupeds, which they catch by the river-side, 
and kill by drowning. If the prey cannot be 
readily torn, it is often buried till it begins to rot. 
For tlieir shore work they prefer the darkness, but 
they also like to bask in the sun. They very often 
float in the water with their snout and upper back 
above the surface. The eggs, which are finn, 
though not thick-shelled, are laid in layers in 
holes on the banks. They are about the size of 
goose eggs, and the disproportion between the 
newly-hatched young and the adults is very strik- 
ing. The females of some species are said to guard 
their yoimg. Crocodiles are on the whole sluggish 
animals, and are very remarkable in the long con- 
tinuance of the slow giowth, which hardly seems to 
reach a limit as in other animals. 

The crocodile has acquired in literature a char- 
acter for deceitfulness which is largely undeserved. 
The conceit of ‘ crocodile’s tears ’ (the animals have 
large lachiymal glands) was common in Shake- 
speare’s time. Spenser describes {'Faerie Qirnne, I. 
V, 18) the 

Oruell craftie crocodile, 

Which, in felse gxiefe hydmg his hannefull guile, 

Doth weepe full sore, and sheddeth tender teares. 

different Forms . — The order of crocodiles includes 
twem^-five living species, distributed in three 
famflies and a doubtful number of genera. They 
are all found in tropical and warm regions. The 
three types may be thus contrasted : 
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Clot oclile 

Gavial. 

As in alligator. 

Do not. 

Longer. 

Very long. 

Unequal. 

First into a pit, 
fourth into a 
groove 

Not beyond eighth. 

Almost equal. 

First and fourth 
bite into 

grooves. 

At least to 
fourteenth. 

Sometimes distinct, 
sometimes united. 
Africa, India, North 
Australia, Cuba, 
South America 

Continuous. 

Ganges, Borneo, 
North Austra- 
lia. 


Alhgator 


Nasal bones fonn 
part of nasal aper- 
ture. 

Head short and 
bioad. 

Teeth very unequal. 

First and fourth 
lower teeth bite 
into upper pits. 

Union of lower jaws 
does not extend 
beyond fifth tooth. 

Neck scutes distinct 
from back. 

South America and 
south of North 
America. 


There are altogether a dozen dillerent forms of 
Crocodile proper, .some of which have been digni- 
fied as sepaiate genera. The ciocodile of the Nile 
( 0. vulgaris) has almost disappeared from Egypt. 
There are very few below Wadi Haifa. Its range 
is from Egypt and from Senegal to the Cape. It 
is abundant in Madagascar. It is said sometimes 
to attain a length of 30 feet, though half that is 
considered large. It often fatally attacks man, and 
feeds very laigely on smaller mammals. It grows 
very slowly and continuously, and, with the excep- 
tion of man, has few foimidable antagonists after 
it has survived its youth. Some two or three score 
of eggs, with delicate rough limy shells, about the 
size of th<^se of geese, are laid in sandy cavities in 
the bank. The young crocodiles are often happily 
destioyed by the ichneumon, and by a species of 
lizard. The adult crocodile lives in amiable partner- 
ship with a little biid {Fluvianus oegyptius). As 
Herodotus relates, this watcher warns the crocodile 
by its cry when danger threatens, and it also cleans 
its body of small animals which fix themselves there. 
The crocodile was worshipped and even mummified 
by the ancient Egyptians, and it occasionally bore 
a part in the Roman gladiatorial combats. It is now 
hunted for the perfume of its musk-glands, and 
also for its skin and fat. Crocodile-hide has lately 
incieased in value as an article of commerce. The 
eggs are esteemed as dainty morsels. The most 
widely distributed species is C. oiporcatus, or por- 
OSU& It occurs from the Mascarene to the Fiji 
Islands, from Farther India to Corea, and also on 
the north coast of Australia. It lives not only in 
flesh water, but ventures sometimes into the sea. 
A very large specimen at South Kensington mea- 
sures 17i feet in length. C. frontatus, in equatorial 
West Africa; 0, aciitiis, in the north-west of South 
America, in Central America, and in the West 
Indies; C. cataphracfm (often placed in a special 
genus, Mecistops), from the west coast of Africa, 
are other im^rtant species. 

iTw^on/.-^These giant reptiles, like other large 
forms, have in recent ages been continuously on 
the wane. They date from the Triassic period 
(Belodon, Parasuchus, and Stagonolepis — the last 
from the Elgin sandstones). In the Jurassic age 
they are very numerous, forty species having been 
recorded from British strata alone. In the Chalk, 
the first Crocodilia with anteriorly concave verte- 
brae appear in contrast to the Triassic, the Jurassic, 
and in part the Cretaceous forms, which had bicon- 
cave vertebrae. ^ Among these Cretaceous forms 
are true Crocodiles and Gavials, which are also 
abundant in Tertiary strata. Huxley worked out 
the * almost unbroken ’ series of gradations from 
the ancient Triassic forms down to the modern 
wocodiles, but where this series takes origin among 
the ancient reptiles is still obscure. 

^ Axm:aATOE. Gavial, Boesetilb; G. a. Boulenger, 
C(U^^<ffMeptiZesin the BrUish Museum (1889-1896) ; 
E. P. Cope^ * Crocodilians, &c. of North America/ JBepor^ 


U.S. Wat Museum for 1898 (1900) ; Hans Gadow, ‘Am- 
phibia and Reptiles,’ Cambridge Watiiral History, vol. 
viii. ( 19Ul ) ; A. Stranch, ‘ Synopsis der lebenden Croko- 
diliden,’ Minx. Alad. St Petersburg , x. (1866). 

€rocilS9 a very beautiful genus of Iiidacese, all 
palsearctic, and paibicularly su^undant in the Medi- 
terranean countries and Asia Minor. Crocuses 
have long been cultivated in flower-gaidens, paiti- 
culaily C. vernusy the purple crocus, with its many 
violet, white, or striped varieties ; and C, hiteus, 
and other yellow species ; all so welcome in early 
spring. The saffron crocus (<7. sativusy see Saffron ) 
and other species fiower in autumn. These must 
not he confused with the meadow safiron, often 
called autumn crocus (Colchicum, q.v.), which is 
a liliaceous plant, from which the tiue ciocuses 
can at once be distinguished by their infeiior ovary, 
and three instead of 
six stamens. Bulho- 
codium vernum is a 
pretty spring fiower, 
also much resembling 
crocus, but closely akin 
to colchicum. Two 
species of crocus occur 
wild in England, G. 
nudijlorus and G. vernuSy 
but the latter at least 
is merely natuialised. 

The flowers of one or 
two species are f i agrant. 

Owing to the shortening 
and tiiickening of the 
stem, the ovaiy is sub- 
terranean, hidden 
among the leaf-bores, 
but in ripening it grows 
out upon a long thin 
piocumbent pedicel, 
and thus deposits its 
seed at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the paient 
plant. The thickened 
axis is a Corm (q.v.). 

It is necessary fre- 
quently to take up crocuses and plant them anew, 
on account of the multiplication of the conus. 

Crocus OF Antimony is the oxysulphide of 
Antimony (q.v.). Crocus of Mars is the finely 
divided red oxide of iron. See Colcothar. 

Croesus^ the last king of Lydia, succeeded his 
father, Alyattes, in 560 B.c. He made the Greeks 
of Asia Minor his tributaries, and extended his 
kingdom eastward from the iEgean to the Halys. 
From his conquests, his mines, and the golden 
sand of the Pactolus, he accumulated so much 
treasure that his wealth has become a proveih. 
He gave himself up in his court at Saidis to a life 
of pleasure and sumptuous extravagance, deemed 
himself the happiest man in the world, and was 
displeased when Solon, on a visit to his court, told 
him that no man should be called happy till his 
death. He soon found how uncertain was a happi- 
ness such as his; for his beloved son Atys was 
killed while hunting, and theie was left to him 
only one son, who was dumb ; whilst in his war 
with Cyrus he Avas totally defeated, and, according to 
one story (which is highly improbable), himself made 
prisoner and condemned to be burned ( 546 ). At the 
funeral pyre, his repeated exclamation of ‘0 Solon ! ' 
struck the conqueror, who, when told the reason 
of it, spared his life and treated him with great 
kindness. As to his death, nothing is known. 

Croft^ William, musician, horn in Warwick- 
shire in 1677, was a chorister in the Chapel Royal, 
of which he became joint-organist in 1704, and sole 
organist in 1707. In 1708 he succeefled his old 
teacher. Dr Blow (q^v.), as organist of Westminster 
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Abbey aud choirmaster of the Chapel Royal ; and 
in 1713 he took the degree of Mus. Doe. at Oxford. 
From 1704 Croffc wrote a number of anthems for 
state ceremonies and public thanksgivings, thiity 
of which appeared in two folio volumes in 1724; 
and it is by these that he is now chiefly remem- 
bered. He died in 1727. 

Crofter. The term ‘ ci oft ’ is commonly used in 
Scotland to designate a small holding of aiable or 
pastille land, other than garden ground ; and the 
tenant of such a holding, who resides on the hold- 
ing, is called a crofter. 

Lord Napier aud Ettrick, who presided over the 
royal commission appointed in 1883 to inquire into 
the conditions of the crofteis in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, writing with fiist-hand know- 
ledge, described in this Encyclopiedia the conditions 
obtaining at that date in the Highland counties as 
follows : — 

‘ Crofters may be broadly divided into two classes: 

(1) Those who occupy arable land in separate 
tenancy, and mountain pasture in joint tenancy ; 

(2) those who occupy lan<l in separate tenancy 
only. The first class may be denominated “ town- 
ship crofters,’* the second “independent crofters.” 
The township crofters are by far the more numerous 
class, bo much so that the joint tenancy of pastuie 
is a characteristic feature of crofting life. They 
are scattered over the whole surface ot the Western 
Highlands and Islands, and over the whole of 
Sutherland. They are found in Caithness, Orkney, 
Shetland, and in the interior of Ross-shire and 
Inverness-shire, but less frequently on the eastern 
seaboard. The township crofters hold directly from 
the landlord, pay money rents, have had a prepon- 
derant share in the construction and maintenance 
of the buildings on the holding, and have been the 
authors of the greater pait of the simple improve- 
ments on the holding and the township. They 
have preserved some marks of a primitive com- 
munity in common rights and common obligations, 
and in the election of township officers who, by the 
custom of the estate, exert some authority in regu- 
lating the relations of the occupiers among them- 
selves, and the relations between the occupiers and 
the landlord. The crofting township of the High- 
lands is a partial survival of a system of land- 
tenure once common to the whole of Scotland and 
prevalent in other countries. It has in all times 
existed in direct relations with the chief or land- 
lord, yet the greater number of extant township 
crofters are the descendants of sub-tenants to the 
tacksman of a former period, and were brought into 
immediate dependency from the proprietor in the 
18th century. The township crofter has always 
been in the eyes of the law a tenant at will, whether 
holding under the landlord or the tacksman, except 
in the case of a specific covenant to the contrary, 
but it is probable that during the prevalence of the 
clan system the mutual interests and affections 
of chief, tacksmen, and people procured for the 
crofters the actual status of permanent tenure. 
While the crofters derive a material share of their 
livelihood and even of their food from the holding, 
their existence would be impossible without other 
sources of support. Among these fishing holds the 
first place, and often affords the chief means of sub- 
sistence; but other local employments, domestic 
crafts, itinerant rural labour in the south, the 
earnings of a seafaring life, and remittances from 
relatives at home and abroad, all contribute to the 
crofters’ maintenance. 

‘ The grievances from which the gi'eat mass of the 
township crofters have suffered may be enumerated 
as follows: The restricted area of holdings, and 
especially the reduction of common pasture land ; 
high rents in exceptional cases ; disturbance without 
due compensation ; the molestation of deer and 


other game ; the imposition of excessive local rates ; 
the increasing buulen of cottar dependents ; want 
of Iiaiboms and defective means of transport to the 
centres of consumption. . . . 

' The independent crofters, who may be recognised 
as a distinct order among the ciofting population, aie 
found in all the Highland counties. They appear 
in considerable numbers in Argyllshire, in Caith- 
ness, in Orkney, in Shetland, and in the eastern 
parts of Inveiness-shire and Ross-shire. They are 
more rare in Sutherland, on the western seaboard, 
and in the Hebrides. These laborious tenants lia\ e 
been reciuited from the working-classes in adjacent 
districts, and from the members of bioken town- 
ships dispersed by the formation of sheep farms. 
Established, for the most part, on vvaste lands under 
impioving leases or stringent estate regulations, 
favoured in the eastern distiicts by a diier climate 
and soil, surrounded by the examples of a superior 
husbandry, and encouraged by assistance fiom the 
landloid, they have attained a higher condition than 
the ciofting communities, both in regard to dwellings 
and tillage. The alleged grievances of the indepen- 
dent crofters have reference mainly to high rents, in- 
security of tenure, and confiscation of inipioveinents. 

* In lecording the diversities of crofting tenure it 
is necessary to mention the exceptional examples of 
freehold crofts with common pasture in the united 
parishes of Harray and Biisay in Orkney. These 
minute estates exhibit a niaiked superiority over 
yearly tenancies elsewhere. Bel onging to a vigorous 
lace of cnltivatois whose families prosecuted their 
fortunes in the colonies and on the sea, the Orkney 
fieeholds have not suffered from excessive sub- 
division, and illustrate the advantages attached to 
stability and possession. . . . 

‘Closely associated with the crofteis by oiigin, 
vocations, and distre^sses are the cottars. These 
people, who are most numerous in the Long Island, 
are occupiers of dwellings and small patches of 
ground, holding rarely from the landlord, nioie 
frequently from the farmer, the township, or the 
individual crofter, and are sometimes mere squatteis, 
paying no lent and owning no allegiance. They 
exist by fishing, by casusd employments on the 
laud, and by public charity.’ 

By a series of statutes, commencing with the 
Crofters’ Holdings Act, 1886, and culminating in 
the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, and 
the Land Settlement (Scotland) Act, 1919, a new 
tenure for small holdings has now been established 
throughout Scotland. 

The Crofters’ Holdings Acts, 1886-91, applied 
only to such portions of the counties of Argyll, 
Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, Caith- 
nes.s, and Orkney and Shetland, as the Crofteis 
Commission — a body of commissioners, three in 
number, appointed to administer these acts — might 
determine to be crofting parishes. In the result, 
all the parishes within the counties named, except 
two in invemess, two in Boss and Cromarty, and 
eight in Argyll, were found to be crofting parishes. 
The term ‘crofter’ in the Crofters Acts meant any 
person who, at the passing of the Act of 1886, was 
a yearly tenant of a holding, at a rent not exceeding 
£30, in’a crofting parish, who resided on his holding, 
and the successor of such a person in the holding, 
being his heir or a ‘legatee,^ i.e. a member of bis 
family to whom he bequeathed his right to the 
holding. The crofter could not be removed except 
on his failure to fulfil certain statutory condi- 
tions, or on the landlord obtaining the sanction of 
the Crofters Commission to ‘resume’ the bolding. 
The crofter was entitled, upon one year’s notice in 
writing to the landlord, to renounce the tenancy. 
On renouncing, or being removed from, the holding 
he was given a right to receive compensation for 
permanent improvements, suitable to the holding, 
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executed or paid for by himself or his predecessors 
of the same family. Either the landlord or the 
crofter might apply to the conunissioners to fix 
the *fair lent’ to be paid by the crofter, and the 
commissioners had power to reduce or extinguish 
any arrears of rent on any holding for which they 
were called on to fix a fair rent. The commis- 
sioners, on the application of five or moie ciofters 
lesident on neighbouring holdings, were empowered, 
under certain conditions, to assign available land 
for the enlargement of the holdings of the crofter 
applicants. In addition, the commissioners had 
powers to allocate pasturage among ciofters, to 
determine the boundaries of crofts and grazings, 
and to make orders with reference to fencing. 
Certain rights to compensation for permanent 
improvements were also conferred on ‘ cottars,’ i.e. 
occupiers of dwelling-houses in a crofting parish, 
with or without land, who either paid no lent or 
were yearly tenants at a rent not exceeding £6. 
The Acts of 1891 and 1908 contained elaborate 
regulations with regard to the common grazings of 
townships. 

It is scarcely disputed that the results accruing 
in the Highland counties fiom the opeiation of the 
Crofters Acts have in the main been highly bene- 
ficial and satisfactory. The Highlands and Islands 
Commission, commonly known as the Deer Forests 
Commission, reporting in 1895, described some of 
the more important results thus : * ( 1 ) The fixing 
of fair rent has to a large extent removed from the 
minds of the crofters the sense of hardship arising 
froin the belief that they were made to pay rent on 
their own improvements, or otherwise made to pay 
at an excessive rate for soil of a poor quality. (2) 
The combination of a fair rent with statutory 
security of tenure has not only taken away or 
allayed causes of discontent, but has imparted a 
new spirit to crofters, and imbued them with fresh 
-energy. ... We found more attention is being 
paid to cultivation, to rotation of crops, to reclama- 
tion of out-runs, to fencing, and to the formation 
or repair of township roads ; but most conspicuous 
of all the effects perceptible is that upon buildings, 
including both dwelling-houses and steadings. (3) 
The enlargement of holdings granted has been . . . 
of great benefit to the holdings enlarged, (4) The 
percentage of arrears cancelled has terminated 
liabilities which could never have been met.’ 

The anxiety caused by the decline of population 
in the rural districts of Scotland gave impetus to 
a mov'ement to encourage the tenants of small 
holdings throughout Scotland by giving them 
security of tenure, and enabling them to have the 
rents of their holdings judicially fixed. The Small 
Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, sought to accom- 
plish this object by in effect extending to the whole 
of Scotland the system of tenure which had been 
set up in the Highland counties by the Crofters 
Acts. Subject to certain special exceptions, all 
agiiciiltural holdings in Scotland of a rent not 
exceeding £50, or of an area not exceeding 50 acres 
( exclusive of any common pasture or grazing ), are 
within the scope of the act. 

The act established a Land Court, to which were 
transferred all the powers and duties of the Crofters 
Commission. Three members form a quorum, but 
the court may delegate any of its powers to any 
one member, or to any two members, with or 
without the assistance of one or more land valuers, 
assessors, or other skilled persons. Any order or 
decision arrived at under such delegation is, how- 
ever, subject to review by the full court.^ The 
-court has the ordinary powers of a judicial tribunal 
to summon witnesses, to examine them on oath, 
to require the production of documents, to deterr 
mine questions of law or fact, and to aAvai'd ex- 
penses. An appeal by way of stated case upon a 


question of law lies from the Laud Court to the 
Court of Session. 

The tenants of small holdings under the act fall 
into two classes : ( 1 ) Landholders and (2) statutory 
small tenants. 

(1) The act transformed into landholders (a) all 
crofters under the Crofters Acts ; and ( 6 ) all 
persons who, at the date of the act, were in 
possession, either from year to year or under a 
lease, of holdings within the above-mentioned limit 
of rent or area, provided that the gi eater pait of 
the buildings and other peimanent improvements 
had been made or paid for by the tenant or his 
predecessors in the same family. When such a 
tenant held under a lease at the date of the act, 
he becomes a landholder on the expiry of the lease. 

The landholder has a permanent right to the 
occupation of his holding, subject to certain statu- 
tory conditions. The more important statutory 
conditions, on breach of which he can be lemoved, 
are that he pays the rent, does not cause dilapi- 
dation of the buildings or deteiioration of the soil, 
does not subdivide or sublet the holding, or erect 
additional dwelling-houses thereon, without the 
landlord’s consent, does not become bankrupt, and 
does not cease to cultivate the holding by himself 
or his family with or without hired labour. The 
rent of the holding, failing agreement, is fixed by 
tlie Land Court, and the ‘fair rent,* so fixed, is 
subject to revision every seven yeais. The Land 
Court can deal with an ears of rent due by a land- 
holder who has not had a faii\ rent previously fixed. 
The landholder may i enounce his tenancy on giving 
one year’s notice iii writing to the landlord, and he 
may also be required to surrender it in whole oi 
in part if the landlord obtains the sanction of the 
Land Court to ‘ resume ’ it, or part of it, for pur- 
poses specified in the act. On quitting, or being 
removed from, the holding the landholder is en- 
titled to compensation for permanent improvements, 
suitable to the holding made by himself or his 
predecessors of the same family while under no 
written obligation to make them. In these and 
other respects, the tenuie of the landholder is sub- 
stantially similar to that of the crofter under the 
Crofters Acts. The landholder’s right, in default 
of bequest, descends to his heir-at-Taw. He may 
bequeath his right ; but, to prevent subdivision, the 
bequest must be to one person, and that person 
must be a ‘member of his family.’ By sect. 13 of 
the Land Settlement Act, 1919, the son-in-law of a 
landholder is now deemed to be a member of his 
family. He, unlike the Irish tenant, has no power 
at his own hand to sell or assign his right inter 
vivos without the landlord’s consent ; but, if he is 
unable to work his holding through illness or old 
age, he may obtain leave from the Land Court to 
assign his right to a member of bis family. 

(2) Persons who, at the date of the act, were in 
possession, either from year to year or under a 
lease, of holdings within the prescribed limits of 
rent or area, but who had not provided the greater 
part of the buildings or other permanent improve- 
ments, became, not landholders, but ‘statutory 
small tenants.’ Such tenants enjoy fixity of tenure 
and, in default of agreement, have the rents of their 
holdings fixed by the Land Court. The lent sa 
fixed is to be ‘an equitable rent,’ i.e the rent 
which a willing lessee would pay to a willing 
lessor, and it runs for such number of years as the 
Land Court may determine. On the expiry of that 
period the statutory small tenant is entitled to a 
renewal of his tenancy, unless the landlord satisfies 
the court that there is reasonable objection to such 
renewal. The Land Court has no power to deal 
with arrears of rent due by statutory small tenants. 
Since the passing of the act, it has become cleat 
that most of the tenants in Scotland outside the 
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northern countie*^ ii\ e not in the position of having 
made or paid, for the gi eater pait of the impiove- 
ments on their holdings, and, theiefoie, belong to 
the class of statutory small tenants. Such tenants, 
however, may become landholdeis if it is found by 
the Land Court that the landloid has failed to 
maintain the buildings and permanent impio\e- 
menls required for the cultivation and reasonable 
equipment of the holding, in so far as the tenant 
is not under an obligation to do so. 

The Act of 1911 also created a Scottish Board of 
Agiiculture, consisting of three persons, chaiged 
with ‘ the general duty of piornoting the inteiests 
of agiicultuie, forestry, and other ruial industiies 
in Scotland.’ One of the chief duties of the boaid 
has relation to the creation and equipment of small 
holdings and the enlargement of holdings. A 
member of the boaid, who is designated the Com- 
missioner for Small Holdings, has the duty of 
inquiring and reporting what demand exists for 
small holdings and of negotiating with landlords 
schemes for the registration by agreement of new^ 
holdeis. The conditions under which, failing agi ce- 
ment, land may be acquired for small holdings aie 
now laid clown in sect 9 of the Land Settlement 
Act, 1919. It is the duty of the hoaid, when 
satisfied that there is a demand for small holdings 
and that suitable land is available, to piepaie a 
scheme for the constitution of such holdings, showing 
the situation and aiea of the land, the number and 
areas of the new holdings, the lent of each new 
holding, the water-supply for each new holding, 
and the area of any common pasture to be occupied 
in connection with the new holdings. The pie- 
paied scheme is intimated to the landlord, tenant, 
and occupier of the land, who may make represen- 
tations concerning the scheme to the board. The 
board, after giving to all persons interested an 
oppoibuniby of being heard, may, with the consent 
ot the Secretary for Scotland, make an order con- 
fiiuning the scheme, in whole or in pait, and with 
or without modification, or may abandon the 
scheme. Compensation is payable to the landlord, 
tenant, and occupier of the land for any damage or 
injury done* to him in consequence of, and directly 
attiiliu table to, the constitution of new holdings 
under the scheme. The compensation, failing’ 
agreement, is determined, upon the application of 
either paity, by the Land Court, The compensa- 
tion does not include any compensation for injuiy 
done to or depreciation in the selling value of the 
land, or of the estate of which the land forms part, 
except in so far as arising from injury done bo or 
depieciation in the letting value of the land or 
estate. Nor is compensation payable for injuiy 
done to the value of the sporting rights over the 
land or estate in so far as it exceeds the estimated 
value of such rights if the land or estate were put 
to the full reasonable use for which it could be let 
to ordinary agricultural or pastoral tenants. Any 
benefit or relief resulting to the landlord or other 
pel son from an enhancement of the letting value of 
the land or estate in consequence of the coiisbitubion 
of new holdings under the scheme is set against 
damage or injury done to him. 

OroisiCy Le, a fishing-port and watering-place, 
in the French department of Loire-Infeiieuie, 20 
miles W. of St Nazaire; known from Browning's 
Two Poets of Croisio, 

Croker, John Wilson, politician and man of 
letters, was born at Galway, 20th December 1780, 
the son of the surveyor-general of customs and 
excise in Ireland. After four years at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1800 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
but in 1802 was called to the Irish bar. Two 
satires on the Irish stage and on Dublin society 
(rt04r-5) proved brilliant hits; so did liis Sketch 


of Ireland Past atid Present (1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic emancipation. In 1809 he 
published a poem on the battle of Talavera, which 
Wellington pronounced ‘ entertaining,’ and during 
the same year helped to found the Qvarterly^ to 
which up to 1854 he contributed 260 articles. He 
had entered parliament for Downpatiick in 1807 ; 
and now in 1809 he was rewarded with the lucrative 
post of Secretary of the Admiralty for his waim 
defence of the Duke of York, who was charged 
with conniving at and sharing in the sale of army 
commissions % his mistress. That post he held 
till 1830, and then retired with a pension of £1500 
a year. On the passing of the Refomi Bill { 1832), 
he refused to re-enter parliament, unable ^spon- 
taneously to take an active share in a system 
which must subvert the church, the peerage, and 
the throne — in one word, the constitution of Eng- 
land.’ He would not even take office under Peel, 
his ol^^ friend (1834); and with Peel he broke 
utterly on the repeal of the Corn Laws (1846). 
He died lOtli August 1857. Among the seventeen 
works that he wrote or edited were his Stones 
for Children from English History (1817), which 
suggested to Scott the Tales of a Grandfather ; 
the Suffolk Piters (1823); his BosioelVs Johnson 
( 1831 ) ; and Essays on the Early Period of the 
French Revolution (1857). By some Croker is 
chiefly remembered for his onslaught on Keats, 
and Macaulay’s onslaught on him (Macaulay 
‘ detested him more than cold boiled veal ' ) ; or 
as the originator of the teim Conservative (q.v ) ; 
a founder of the Athenjeum Club, and the ‘ Rigby ’ 
of Disraeli’s Comngshy — the jackal of ‘ Loid Mon- 
mouth’ (the Marquis of Heitford). But in Sir 
Theodore Martin’s nine-page eulogy in the Dictioii- 
ary of National Biography (voT. xiii. 1888), he 
figures as a ‘debater of the first rank,’ a master 
of ‘rhetoric that eclipsed Macaulay’s,’ the ‘friend 
and confidant of many of the best and ablest men 
of his time,’ a pattern of ‘ sincerity,’ ‘ consistency,’ 
‘devoted loyalty and unselfishness.’ See also his 
Memoirs, Dianes, and Correspondence, edited by 
Louis J. Jennings (3 vols. 1884). 

Croker, Thomas Ckofton, Irish folkloiist, 
was bom at Cork, 16th January 1798, and in 1814 
was apprenticed to a Quaker merchant, but four 
years later got a clerkship in the Adruirahy through 
John Wilson Croker, a friend, though no relation, 
of his fathei’s. He retained this post till 1850, and 
died at Old Brompton, 8th August 1864, As a boy 
of fourteen he had begun to collect songs and 
legends of the Irish peasantry ; in 1818 he sent 
Moore nearly forty old Irish melodies ; and in 
1826 published anonymously his Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland,^ a work which 
charmed Scott, and was translated into German by 
the brothers Grimm (1826). A second series fol- 
lowed in 1827, and the whole reached a 6th edition 
in 1882. Of nearly twenty more works of which 
Croker was either the author or editor, the best 
were Researches in the South of Ireland ( 1824 ) ; 
Legends of the Lakes (1829), illustrated by his 
friend Maclise, and re-issued as Killamey Legends 
(1876) ; The Adventures of Barney Mahoney (1832); 
A Memoir of J oseph Holt, General of the Irish Rebels 
(1837) ; and Popular Songs of Ireland (1839 ; new 
ed. by Professor H. Morley, 1885 ). Croker w’-as a 
zealous antiquary, a member of many learned 
societies. See the Life by his son, prefixed to the 
1859 edition of the Fairy Legends. 

Croll. James, physicist, Avas bora in 1821 near 
Coupar- Angus, in Perthshire. He received an ele- 
meiitaiy school-education, but in science was wholly 
self-trained. Successively millwright, insurance- 
agent, and janitor of the museum of Anderson’s 
I College, Glasgow, in 1867 he joined the staff of the 
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Geological Survey of Scotland, but retired in 1881. 
An F.K.S. and LL.D. since 1876, he died® 15th 
December 1890 (see his Life by J. C. Irons, 
1896). Besides many papers in the scientific joar- 
nals, he wrote The Fhitoso^y of Theism 
Climate and Time (1875), ^iscxmions on Chmate 
and Cosmology (1886), and Stellar Evolution 
U889). Climate and Time, one of the most im- 
portant contributions to geological climatology, 
worked out in detail the view with which Croll’s 
name is identified, that, contrary to the opinion of 
most physicists, changes of the earth’s climate, 
such as the glacial periods, are due to the secular 
variations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
together with consequences arising out of them, 
such as the deflection of ocean currents. See 
Climate, Pleistocene System, Precession. 

Croly» George, poet, romance-writer, bio- 
grapher, and preacher, was born at Dublin in 
1780, and educated at Trinity College there. He 
took orders in 1804, and in 1810 came to London, 
where, after twenty-four years of literary labour, he 
in 1836 became rector of St Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
He died 24th November 1860. Between 1817 and 

1858 Dr Croly published some forty works — the best 
known being tue romance of Saldfhiel. 

€r0-Magaon. See Anthropology, Stone 
Age 

Crom'arty, formerly the county town of 
Cromartyshire, on the southern shore of the 
Cromarty Fiitli, 2 miles from its entrance, and 
19 NNE. of Inverness ; since 1912, when the erec- 
tion of defences was begun, it has been an impoitant 
naval depot. From the famous Sir Thomas U i quhart 
(q.v.) the estate came to the second son of that Sir 
George Mackenzie who in 1685 was created Viscount 
Tarbat, and in 1703 Eail of Croniaity— a title for- 
feited by the third earl for his share in the ’46, but 
revived (1861) in favour of his descendant, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, from whom it passed to her 
second son (1888) and his daughter (1895). In 

1859 a statno was erected of Hugh Miller (q.v.), 
whose hilth-house is now a geological museum. 
WithWick and four other burghs Croniarty i etiirned 
one member to parliament until 1918. Pop. 1000. — 
Cromarty Firth, a land-locked inlet on the 
north-east coast of Scotland, extends 19^ miles 
north-eastward and eastward to the Moiay Firth, 
and is enclosed by the county of Ross and Cromarty. 
It forms a noble harbour, 1 mile to 7S miles broad, and 
5 to 35 fathoms deep ; receives at its head the Conon ; 
and nariows at its entrance to 7 furlongs, between 
the beetling North and South Sutors, 400 and 463 
feet high On its shores are the towns of Dingwall, 
Invergordon, and Cromarty (each of which has a 
ferry), and some villages; the Old Red Sandstone 
near its mouth is classic as Hugh Miller’s hunting- 
ground. — Ckom'artyshire, once a Scottish county, 
369 sq. m. in area, consisting of ten detached por- 
tions scattered up and down Ross-shire (q.v.), 
with which it was incoroorated by the Local 
Government Act of 1889. It comprised the ancient 
sheriffdom of Cromarty, and outlying hits annexed 
thereto towards the close of the 17th century at the 
instigation of Viscount Tarbat, who wished thus to 
hold juiisdiction over every part of his estates. — 
See Sir W. Fraser’s Earls of Cromarty (2 vols. 


CronidAle 9 ^ place in Elginshire, on the righi 
bank of the Spey, 5 miles NE. of Granto’vvn. Here, 
on 1st May 1690, 800 Jacobite Highlanders wer« 
surprised and routed by a body of EiTig ^yilliam’s 
encounter is celebrated in a sons 
called The JSaughs of Gromdale. 

Crame. John (known as ‘Old Crome’), land- 
gs^e-padnter, the chief member of the ‘ Norwicl 
^iiool or ajrtiste, was born in that city, the son 


of a poor weaver, 22d December 1768, After 
serving as an errand-boy to a physician, he was 
apprenticed to a house-painter ; but, showing a 
strong predilection for art, he was befriended by 
T. Harvey, of Catton, who procured him em- 
ployment as a drawing -master, and permitted him 
to study works by Gainsborough and the Dutch 
masters in his collection. He also received some in- 
struction from Beechey and Opie. He was mainly 
influential in founding, in 1803, the^ Norwich 
Society of Artists, which held exhibitions from 
1805, and of which he was president in 1808. He 
occasionally visited London, where he exhibited in 
the Academy and ihe British Institution ; and a 
tour through Belgium and France in 1814 resulted 
in ‘The Fishmarket on the Beach, Boulogne,’ 
and ‘The Boulevard des Italians, Paris.’ But 
his subjects were nearly always derived from the 
sceneiy of his native county, which, though found- 
ing his practice upon that of the Dutch land- 
scapists, ne treated in a singularly direct and 
individual fashion, painting trees, and especially 
the oak, with exceptional fidelity and beauty. 
His works realised only most moderate prices 
during the artist’s life; but he is now recognised 
as one of the great names among English land- 
scapists, and fine examples of his art fetch veiy 
large sums. Several of his oil-paintings, includ- 
ing the ^eat ‘Mousehold Heath,’ are in the 
National Gallery ; and among his other master- 
pieces may be mentioned ‘ Carrow Abbey,’ ‘ Chapel 
Fields, Norwich,’ ‘ Oak at Poringland,’ and ‘ The 
Willow.’ His water-colours are rare ; his etchings 
of Norfolk scenery were published in 1834. He 
died 22d April 1821, and was buried in the church 
of St George, Colegate. The centenary of his death 
was commemorated in Norwich by a fine loan 
exhibition at the Castle Museum. His eldest son, 
John Berney Crome ( 1794-1842 ), painted landscapes 
after the style of his father. 

See Sir F. Wedmore’s Studies in English Art (1876); 
Jj, Binyon’s Crome and Gotman (1897); T. Cole and 
J. C. van Dyke’s Old English Masters (1902); W. F, 
Dickes’s Noi'wich School of Painting (1906); H. S. Theo- 
bald’b Crome’ s Etchings, with some Account' of his Paint- 
ings (1906); H. M. Oundall’s N'orwich School (1920); 
C. H. C. Baker, Crome (1921) ; G. A. Stephen’s Norfolk 
Artists, a bibliography (1915). 

Cromer, a fashionable and delightful watering- 
place on tlie coast of Norfolk, 23 miles N. of 
Norwich. The sea has here made great encroach- 
ments on the cliffs since 1350, though the town 
itself is now protected by a sea-wall, formed in 1877, 
with an esplanade and a pier. There are capital 
sands and golf-links (1887), and the church has a 
noble flint- work tower of 160 feet. Pop, 5400. * It 
gave an earl’s title to Sir Evelyn Baring (q.v.). 
Cromer Forest Bed. See Pliocene. 

Cromlecll (from the Gaelic crom, ‘curved,’ 
and leac, ‘a stone’) is a modern term, formeily 
applied by British archseolo^sts to a class of 
megalithic monuments, consisting of one fiat 
stone supported on two or more upright stones, 
and forming a kind of open chamber with a roof. 
It is now geneially recognised, however, that these 
are merely the denuded or uncovered chambers of 
chambered Cairns (q.v.) or Barrows (q.v.), for 
which another modern term, ‘dolmen,’ is now 
generally substituted (see DOLMEN). The French 
archaeologists retain the use of the word cromlech, 
but they have always applied it to those groups 
of standing stones which in Britain and Scandi- 
navia are called Stone Circles (q.v.). 

Crompton, Samuel, whose invention of the 
spinning-mule entitles him to rank as one of man- 
kind’s greatest benefactors, was born, the soi^ of 
a small faimer, at Firwood, near Bolton, Lantjar 
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shire, December 3, 1753* Like his father, Cromp- 
ton was brought up to the loom and the farm. 
His mother, a woman of great ener^, persever- 
ance, and stern independence, when left a widow 
struggled hard to give him and her two daughters 
the best education the district afforded. When 
he was old enough, he assisted her in the farm, 
and wove, and earned a little money by playing 
the violin at Bolton theatre. At the age of 
twenty-one, he was so much annoyed at the 
breakmg ends of yarn and the difficulties in get- 
ting it to weave that he set to work to invent a 
spinning-machine which should produce better 
yarn than Hargreaves’, one of which his mother 
possessed. For five years he laboured to realise 
his idea, sitting up late at night to overcome the 
successive difficulties, and resuming his labour 
for daily bread early in the morning. In 1779 
he succeeded in framing a machine which pro- 
duced yarn of such astonishing fineness that the 
house was beset by persons eager to know the 
secret. He was rendered miserable. All kinds 
of devices were tried to gain admission ; even 
ladders were placed against the windows. His 
machine was such that if a mechanic saw it, he 
could cany away the leading features of it. He 
could not leave the house for fear of his discovery 
being stolen from him. He had spent every 
farthing he had in the world upon its comple- 
tion; he had no funds wherewith to obtain a 
patent, and his shy and unbusiness-like tempeia- 
ment prevented him profiting as he should nave 
done by his invention. A Bolton manufacturer 
persuaded him to disclose the invention to the 
trade, under the promise of a liberal subscription, 
but all that he got was £67, 6s. 6d. Soured by 
this treatment, in the course of time he saved 
money enor^h to begin manufacturing on a small 
scale at Oldhams, near Bolton, and latterly 
at Bolton, but not till his rivals had a hopeless 
start of him in the business. After the use of the 
mule had told distinctly on British manufactur- 
ing prosperity, a sum of between £400 and £500 
was raised for him by subscription through John 
Kennedy, his earliest biogi*apher. Efforts were 
made to procure for him a national reward. Five 
thousand pounds was all he obtained in 1812, 
and he returned to Bolton almost broken-hearted. 
He began the bleaching trade at Over Darwen, 
then became a partner in a cotton firm, but was 
unsuccessful in both. Some friends latterly pur- 
chased an annuity of £63 for him. He died June 26, 
1827. Crompton’s was soon by far the most used of 
all spinning-machines, and in 1811 the number of 
spindles on his principle was 4,600,000, while there 
were only 310,516 of Arkwright’s, and 155,880 of 
Hargreaves’. A monument was placed over his 
grave, and in 1862 a bronze statue of him erected 
at Bolton. See Kennedy’s Memoir in vol. v. of 
Memoirs of Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, and French’s Life of Crompton (1860). 

Cromwell^ Olivee, Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, was 
born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599, He was the 
son of Robert Cromwell, younger son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, descendant of a nephew of Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, and was a younger brother of Sir 
Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrook. His mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Steward of 
Ely, afterwards knitted by James I., who, when 
she married Robert Cromwell, was the widow of 
William Lynne. He was first-cousin to John 
Hampden. He was educated at Huntingdon 

f rammar-school, the master of which was the 
*uritan Dr Beard, and at Sydney-Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and seems to have carried away a 
modest share of classical and general culture. 
He went to London to study law, but never 
141 


entered an Inn of Court. In June 1617 his father 
died, leading him a moderate estate at Hunting- 
don. In August 1620 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier, a London 
merchant. Of the wildness of his youth there is 
no proof beyond his own remorseful confession 
after his conversion that before he knew God he 
had been the chief of sinners. He was, however, 
under medical treatment for hypochondria. He 
embraced Puritanism in its most enthusiastic 
form, attended and supported the ministry of its 
proscribed preachers, and became a zealous ad- 
herent of the cause, and opponent of its arch- 
enemy and persecutor Laud. 

In 1628 he sat as member for Huntingdon in the 
stormy third parliament of Charles, and raised 
his voice against Romanising ecclesiastics. The 
parliament dissolved, he returned to farming at 
Huntingdon, whence he removed to St Ives and 
afterwards to Ely, where property had been left 
him by his uncle. He aj^pears to have come into 
collision as a local patriot with the king’s com- 
luibsioneis for the drainage of the Fens. He sat 
for Cambridge in the Short Pailiament and in the 
Long Parliament (1640). In the Long Parliament, 
though no speaker, he was active and vehement on 
the Puritan side. Sir Philip Warwick describes 
him at this period in ‘a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor ; 
his linen was plain, and not very clean ; and I 
remember a speck or two of blood upon his little 
band, which was not much larger than his collar. 
His hat was without a hat-hand ; his stature was 
of a good size ; his sword stuck close to his side ; 
Ms countenance swollen and reddish ; his voice 
sharp and untunable ; and his eloquence full of 
fervour.’ Sir Philip adds; ‘It lessened much my 
reverence imto that gi*eat council, for this gentle- 
man was very much hearkened unto.’ 

When war broke out ( 1642) he was sent down to 
, organise his district for the parliament, which he did 
with the greatest vigour and success. He also sub- 
scribed £500 to the cause. Becoming captain of a 
troop of parliamentary horse, he fought at Edge- 
hill. After Edgehill, he warned his friends that 
the parliament must have soldiers of a better stamp, 
and that to the spirit of a chivalrous gentry must 
he^ opposed that of a God-fearing yeomanry. On 
this principle he fonned his unconquerable Iron- 
sides. With strict morality and organised enthu- 
siasm he combined in the famous corps a riMd 
: discipline, which enabled him always to keep his 
! troopers well in hand, and thus to turn the waver- 
I ing tide of moie than one battle. While the cause 
of the parliament was depressed elsewhere, his 
constancy, capacity, and courage upheld it in the 
eastern counties, which had formed themselves 
into an association, of which he was the soul. A 
brilliant action near Gainsborough marked him 
for high command. In the summer of 1644 he, 
under Manchester, led the forces of the associated 
counties to join the Scots and the troops of tlie 
Fail-faxes before York, and in the battle of 
Marston Moor the charges of his cavalry decided 
the day. He now stood forth as the leader of the 
Independent and thoroughgoing party against the 
Presbyterians and moderates. After the second 
battle of Newbury he impeached the conduct of 
Manchester in parliament. WMle the Presbyterian 
and aristocratic generals were set aside by the 
Self-denying Ordinance, Cromwell was retained in 
command. Under Fairfax he led the new model 
army, of which he no doubt was the chief 
organiser, to decisive victory at Nasehy, June 14, 
1645. Fairfax being no politician, Cromwell be- 
came the representative of the army in its contest 
with the Presbyterian parliament, which desired to 
disband it. The Presbyterians proving intractable^ 
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he resorted as usual to strong measures, marched 
on London, and coerced the parliament. He was 
never revolutionary, but he cared not for forms 
when they stood in the way of what he^ thought 
right. It was no doubt under his directions that 
Joyce carried off the king from Holmby. It seems 
that Cromwell desired, had it been possible, to 
make terms with the king; but Charles was in- 
curably possessed with the idea of recovering his 
power by playing off one partv against the other. 
Whether rb was by Cromwell or by the Scotch 
envoys that Charles was induced to fly from 
Hampton Court is a question on which authorities 
differ. 

As a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, the king, 
while he was negotiating with the parliament, was 
carrying on intr&ues with his partisans in England 
and Scotland, which brought on the second Civil 
War and the invasion of England by Hamilton. 
Again Cromwell was called to take the fleld for his 
cause, which was once more in extreme peril. After 
swiftly quelling the insurrection in Wales, he 
marched northwards, attacked the invading army 
of Hamilton at Preston and totally destroyed it. 
The soldiery now clamoured for justice on the king ; 
and Cromwell, probably sharing their wrath and 
despairing of any arrangement with the faithless 
Charles, complied with their demand, brought the 
king to trial, sat in the High Court of Justice, 
and signed the death-warrant (January 1649). 
Had ambition been his motive for this deed we 


should hardly have found him at the same time 
treating for the maniage of Richard, his heir, with 
the daughter of Mr Mayor, a private gentleman. 
The Commonwealth having been established, the 
first service rendered by Cromwell to it was the 
suppression of the formidable meeting of the 
Levellers, which he accomplished by a characteristic 
union of vigour with mercy. He was next sent to 
Ireland to end the civil war still raging there. 
This he did effectually, and on the whole humanely, 
though it cost some strokes of sanguinary severiiy, 
the necessity for which he himself d^lored. 

On his return from Ireland he (Fairfax having 
declined) took the command against the Scots, 
who had declared against the regicide republic and 
called in Charles il. With his usual daring he 
assumed the offensive and invaded Scotland. But 
he was out-generalled by Leslie, and was in extreme 
peril, when a false move of the Scots, by^ affording 
him battle, enabled him once more to display the 
superiority of the soldiery which he had trained 
and to win the decisive victory of Dunbar. The 
image of militant Puritanism was never more 
vividly presented than by Cromweirs bearing on 
that scene. With the defeated Covenanters he 
dealt as with estranged friends. The royalists 
proper, who still held the field in Scotland, having 
eluded his strategy and marched into England, he 
followed, and on September 3, 1651, at Worcester, 
gained the victory which he called his crowning 
mercy and which ended the Civil War. Returning 
to London in triumph, he declared for a constitu- 
tional settlement and an amnesty. The parlia- 
ment, now reduced by revolutionary expulsions to 
the ‘Rump,’ was bent on perpetuating its own 
power. After fruitless negotiations Cromwell 
turned it out with unwise violence and contumely. 
Supreme power being now in his hands and those of 
the other chiefs of the army, he called the con- 
vention of Puritan notables, nicknamed the Bare- 
bones Parliament, for the settlement of the nation. 
The Barebones Parliament proving too visionary 
. and revolutionary, was dismissed, and supreme 
power reverted to CromweU and his officers. 

Cromwell was now declared Protector under the 
instrument of government, which provided for a 
government by a single person with one House of 


parliament elected on a refonned basis of repre- 
sentation, and a Council of State, in the appoint- 
ment of which nomination by the Protector was 
combined with election by the parliament (Decem- 
ber 16, 1653 ). A power of legislating by ordinance 
till parliament should meet was reserved to the 
Protector, and was largely used by Cromwell for the 
purposes of reorganisation and reform. His aim 
evidently was to restore in substance the ancient 
constitution of the realm, with a Protestant pro- 
tectorate or monarchy, and full securities for 
liberty, especially for the religious liberty which 
had been in his mind at least the main object of 
the Civil War. But when parliament met, though 
elected under his writs, it fell to questioning his 
authority, and he was compelled to exclude the 
disaffected by a test. His second parliament, from 
which the recalcitrants were excluded at the outset, 
offered him the title of king. Cromwell wavered ; 
but the stubborn resistance of the republican 
soldiers decided him to decline the offer. The 
Upper House of parliament was, however, restored, 
and the Protector was empowered to name his 
successor. A fixed revenue was also voted to him. 
He was now installed as Protector with a cere- 
monial resembling a coronation. When the parlia- 
ment met again, its two Houses fell into a collision 
which compelled Cromwell to dissolve it ; and his 
power thenceforth rested upon the army, though 
it was his constant desire to revert to constitutional 
government, and he was preparing to call a new 
parliament when he died. 

His protectorate was a perpetual conflict with 
republican resistance on the one hand and with 
royalist plots and risings on the other, while his 
Hfe was constantly threatened by royalist assassins. 
To keep down the royalists he for a time put 
the country under major-generals, supplying nis 
treasury at the same time by an impost on the 
property of the cavaliers. He was, nevertheless, 
able to inaugurate a great policy, home and 
foreign. He reorganised the national church on 
the principle of comprehension, including all but 
Papists, Prelatists, and Antitrinitarians, while the 
ministiy was weeded by commission, the result 
being, as Baxter, an opponent of the government, 
testifies, a ministry very acceptable to the people. 
Personally tolerant, Cromwell upheld toleration as 
far as he could, especially in the case of the Sec- 
taries, and curbed the persecuting tendencies of 
parliament. For law reform he did his best, but 
professional interests "were too strong for him. He 
imited Scotland and Ireland to England, giving them 
both representation in parliament. Scotland, hav- 
ing free trade with England, enjoyed great pros- 
perity under his rule. Ireland he sought to make 
a second England in order and industry, and if his 
measures were high-handed it must be remembered 
that the native Irish were then in an almost savage 
state. It was his aim to enlist ability, without 
distinction of party, and youths of promise from 
the universities into the service of the state. He 
saved the universities from the fanatics, put good 
men at their head, and encouraged letters. 

But it is his foreign policy that has brought him 
most renown. Under him the Commonwealth be- 
came the head and protectress of Protestant 
Europe. He made peace with Holland and tried 
to form a league of all the Protestant states. He 
protected the Waldenses of Piedmont against their 
persecutors, using the pen of Milton in his protest, 
in the interest at once of religious liberty and 
commerce he allied himself with France, as the 
more liberal power, against Spain, the power of 
persecuting Roman Catholicism and the tyrant of 
the Western waters. He failed in an attempt on 
Hispaniola, but took Jamaica, and thus gave 
British enterprise a foothold in those seas. The 
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victories gained by his fleet under Blake over the 
Spaniards brought him at once glory and treasure. 
His tioops, with those of France, won the battle of 
the Dunes, and he obtained Dunkirk as his share 
of the spoil. He sedulously fostered British com- 
merce, and by the hand of Blake chastised the 
pirate-states of Barbaiy. His boast that he would 
make the name of Englishman as respected as that 
of Roman had been, was, so long as he reigned, 
fulfilled ; and his bitterest enemies could not deny 
the impression which he had made on the world, or 
the height to which he had raised his country. 
His court was simple and frugal, yet dignified ; and 
though there was a strain of coarseness in his 
character (as illustrated in occasional horseplay), 
his bearing in public upheld the majesty of the 
state. 

Cromwell had always been a most loving husband 
and father, and the palace of the Protector was a 
virtuous English home. His speeches are very 
rough and unmethodical as compositions, but they 
are marked by sense, force, and intensity of pur- 
pose. He was fond of music, and not without 
regard for art. It seems that his government was 
striking root, since people of rank were beginning 
to ally themselves with it, and his heir succeeded 
without the slightest opposition. But disease and 
care, together with grief at the death of his 
favourite daughter. Lady Claypole, cut short his 
life. He died September 3, 16o8, and the fabiic of 
government which his mighty arm had sustained 
fell speedily to the ground. 

The records of Cromwell’s life are veiy imper- 
fect. Of his greatness as a soldier and states- 
man there can be no question, but it is difficult 
across two centuries and a half to see into his 
heart and pronounce how far ambition mingled 
with higher motives. That the religious enthusiasm 
which sent him out to expose his iSe in war at the 
age of forty-three was sincere cannot be doubted ; 
but religious enthusiasm is often associated with 
fanaticism and self-deception. One who knew 
Cromwell well has described him as ‘ in body com- 
pact and strong, about five feet ten in height, with 
a head which you might see was a vast treasury 
of natural parts, with a temper exceeding fie^ but 
under strong moral restraint, and compassionate 
even to an effeminate measure.’ ‘A larger soul, I 
think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay than 
his was.’ He was laid with great pomp in 
the tomb of the kings at Westminster, but after 
the Restoration his body was exposed on the gibbet 
at Tyburn and afterwards buried under it. 


See Noble, Memoirs of the ProtectoraZ House of 
GromweU (1787) ; Cromwell, Life of 0, Cromwell and hw 
Sons (1820) : Carlyle, Cromwell* s Letters and Sjpeeches 
(1846); Sanford, Studies of the Greed Pehellion (1863); 
Goldwin Smith, Three English Statesmen ^867); Jas. 
"Waylen, The House of Cromwell (1892) ; books on the 



Compare also the articles Charles L, England, Puritans, 
Long Parliament, "Westminster Assembly, Milton, 
Seldbn, Irbton, Lambert, Monk. 


CromwelL Richard, third son of Oliver, bora 
October 4, 1626, became his father’s heir by the 
death of his elder brothers, Robert and Oliver. An 
amiable but weak man, he lived at first in com- 
parative privacy, but when the Protector had been 
empowered to nominate his successor, Richard was 
brought to the front, and an effort was made to 
train him to the work of government, but in vain. 
Scarcely had he entered on his office, when the 
forces of anarchy, both parliamentaiy and military, 
broke loose, and he found himself utterljr unable to 
restrain them. It was probably with kittle reluc- 
tance that he quitted Whitehall and retired into 


private life. After the Restoration he lived for a 
time abroad under a feigned name ; but he returned 
to England about 1680, and passed the remainder 
of liis life at Cheshunt, where he died July 12, 
1712, and w^as buried in the church at Hursley, 
Hampshire. 

CromweUf Thomas {malleus monachorum, 
‘the hammer of the monks’), was born about 
1485, the son of a Putney blacksmith, cloth- 
shearer, brewer, and innkeeper. His youth was 
turbulent and adventuious. During eight or nine 
years passed on the Continent ( 1504-12 ), he seems 
to have served as a common soldier, to have been 
befriended at Florence by Frescobaldi the banker, 
to have acted as clerk at Antwerp and to a V ene- 
tian merchant, to have visited Rome, and to have 
traded on his own account at Middelburg. Any- 
how, by 1513 he was back in England and married ; 
there, step by step, he rose to wealth and import- 
ance as a wool-stapler and a scrivener, half usurer, 
half lawyer, having originally been bred to the law. 
Wolsey employed him as early as 1514; through 
Wolsey, probably, he got into parliament (1523) ; 
he was Wolsey ’s chief agent in the unpopular woik 
of suppressing certain smaller monasteries for the 
endowment ot his colleges at Ipswich and Oxford 
(1525); and finally he became his factotum and 
secretary. He stepped to greatness over his fallen 
master. Cavendish tells how on All-Hallows Day, 

I 1529, he found ‘Master Cromwell saying of Our 
Lady matins — which had been since a veiy stiange 
sight in him’ — and bewailing his own misadven- 
ture, but intending to ride from Esher to the court, 
‘where,’ quoth he, ‘I will either make or mar.’ 
And Pole tells how, a few months eailier, Cromwell 
bade him take Machiavelli for his guide. Both 
stories illustrate the very man. 

He was cheaply faitlmil to the cardinal, aiding 
him not only by quick-witted advice, and by plead- 
ing his cause in parliament, but even with £5 out 
of his own savings. Withal, he made himself friends 
of Wolsey’s enemies ; and his fidelity ingratiated 
him with Henry VIII. Him Cromwell promised 
to make the richest king ever in England, and coun- 
selled him to cut the knot of the divorce by declar- 
ing himself supreme head of the church. Counsel 
and promise weie carried into effect by the Act of 
Supremacy (1534) and by the dissolution of the 
monasteries ( 1536-39 ). To abolish papal authority, 
break the power of the church, humble the nobility, 
and make the king absolute, were Cromwell’s aims ; 
in their accomplishment he stuck at nothing At 
heart, it would seem, still a Catholic — for so late as 
1536 he bequeathed £46 for a piiest to sing mass for 
his soul — ^he yet did his utmost to Protestantise the 
English Church, whose ‘polity,’ in the words of 
Mr Froude, Cromwell’s admirer, ‘ remains as it was 
left by its creator.’ It is often hard to determine 
whether he was tool or instigator, to dissever his 
actions from those of Heniy ; both must be treated 
under Henry’s reign. But here may be noticed his 
winning manners and xmgraceful person, his venal- 
ity and profusion, his purposeful ruthlessness and 
ubiquitous industry, hm army of spies and vast 
correspondence — above all, the fact that that 
English ‘Terror,’ in which perished More and 
Fisher and hundreds of lowlier victims, set in with 
Cromwell’s rise, and ebbed with Cromwell’s fall. 
Among the posts and honours showered on him 
were tnose of privy-councillor ( 1631 ), chancellor of 
the exchequer (1533), secretary of state and master 
of the rolls (1534), vicar-general (1535 b loi’d privy 
seal and Baron Cromwell of Oakham (1636), knight 
of the Garter and dean of Wells (1537 ), lord great 
chamberlain (1639), and finally, on 17th April 1540, 
Earl of Essex. ‘ He had,’ says Professor Brewer, 
‘engrossed in his own hands ]^owers such as no 
subject and no sovereign in this country had ever 
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possessed before or will ever possess again.’ But 
the hand that had so exalted could equally abase 
him. The hatred all men bore him, the Catholic 
reaction, and Henry’s aversion to Anne of Cleyes, 
xhe coarse Lutheran consoit of Cromwell’s choosing, 
combined to effect his luin : less than eight weeks 
alter his elevation to the earldom he was arrested 
and lodged in the Tower. His abject entreaties 
for ‘Mercy, meicy !’ availed him nothing ; as little 
did his filthy revelations of Henry’s discourse with 
him touching Anne of Cleves. Condemned under 
a bill of attainder, his own favourite engine of 
tyranny, he was bunglingly beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 28th July 1540. See Gairdner’s aiticle in 
the Dictionary of National Biography (yol. xiii 
1888); Dean Hook’s Lives of the Anchhishops of 
Canterbury (vol. vi. chap. 1, 1868), Pioiessor 
Biewei’s article on ‘The Royal Supremacy’ in 
English Studies (1881) ; woiks cited under Henry 
VIII. ; and his Life and Lettershy R. B. Meiriman 
(1902). 

Cronje^PlET, a Transvaal general, boin in 1835, 
who took a leading part in the wars with Biitain in 
1881 and in 1899-1900. After a skilful and deter- 
mined resistance to Loid Methuen at Magersfon- 
tein, he surrendered with 4000 of his army to Lord 
Robeits on the Modder River on 27th February 
1900. A prisoner at St Helena till the peace, he 
subsequently visited the United States. He died 
in 1911. 

Cronstadt) a Russian foi tress and seaport, 
20 miles W. of Petiogiad, on a nariow island 
7 miles long, at the mouth of the Neva. Cron- 
stadt, though ice-bound from December to May, 
is at once a great naval station and the chief 
commercial port of Petrogiad. It was founded by 
Peter the Great in 1710, after taking the island 
from the Swedes ( 1703 ). Its fortifications, all built 
of granite, command every approach to Petrograd. 
The place was consideied impregnable by Sir 
Charles Napier, who reconnoitred it during the 
Russian war of 1854-55, but though subsequently 
stiongly refortified, its defences, on the outbreak 
of the Great War, were altogether antiquated. 
Cronstadt, which is the seat of the Russian Ad- 
miralty, has three harbours : the east, intended for 
vessels of war ; the middle harbour, where vessels 
are fitted up and repaired, and which is connected 
with the former by a broad canal ; and the west 
01 Merchant’s Harbour, for the merchant-shipping. 
Since 1884 Petrograd is connected with Cronstadt 
l)y a ship-canal 200 feet wide and 22 feet deep. 
Cronstadt contains a cathedral and a statue of 
Peter the Great. It was seized by mutineers in 
1921, but soon fell. Pop. 62,300. 

Cronstadt) or Brasov, in Transylvania. See 
Kronstadt. 

Cronns. See Saturn. 

Crook, George, American soldier, born in 
Ohio in 1828, graduated at West Point in 1852, 
served in California till 1861, and was actively 
engaged throughout the civil war, in which he rose 
to the ranK of major-general. He served against 
the Indians in Idaho ( 1866-72 ), in Arizona ( 1872-75 ), 
and crushed the great rising in Wyoming and 
Montana in 1875-77. In 1882 he returned to 
Arizona, where he controlled the Indians on the 
southern frontier, putting an end to the truck 
system. He died 21st Maich 1890. 

Crooked Island. See Bahamas. 

^ Crookes, Sir William, K.C.B., O.M. (1832- 
1919 ), a great physicist and chemist, born in London, 
was a pupil and assistant of Hofmann at the Royal 
OoUegeof Chemistry, next superintended the meteor- 
ohm^ department of the Kadclifife Observatory, 
and lectur^ on chemistry at the Science College, 


Chester. In 1859 he founded the Chemical News, 
and in 1864 became also editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1863, vice-president of the Chemical Society in 
1876, member of council of the Royal Society the 
year after, and in 1880 was awarded by the 
French Academic des Sciences an extraordinary^ 
piize of 3000 francs and a gold medal. He was an 
autlioiity of the first rank on sanitary questions, 
especially the disposal of the sewage or towns, and 
his method of producing extreme vacua gave a 

S eat impulse to incandescent electric lighting. 

is original researches in chemistry and physics 
led to the discovery of the metal thallium in 1861, 
of the sodium amalgamation process for separating 
gold and silver from their ores in 1865, and of 
important disco veiies in molecular physics and 
radiant matter, besides the invention of the 
Radiometer (q.v.). He wrote Select Methods of 
Chemical Analysis (1871), The Wheat Problem 
(revised 1918), and works on beet-sugar, dyeing, 
calico-printing, and sewage, and trandated books 
on chemistry and metallurgy. ‘ Crookes Tubes ’ are 
VacuuTii Tubes ( q.v. ) ; and see Rontgen, Gas. For 
his spiritualistic views, see Spiritualism. Crookes 
was president of the British Association in 1898. 
See Life by Fournier d’Albe ( 1923). 

Crookhayen.) a fishing village of County Coik, 
30 miles SW. of Skibbereen, on a fine bay. 

Cropredy Bridge, near Banbuiy, gives name 
to a royalist success (29tli June 1644). 

Croouet) an open-air game, in which two or 
more players endeavour to drive wooden balls, b> 
means of long-handled mallets, through a series of 
arches set in the ^ound according lo 
some pattern. The object of each 
player is to make the complete circle 
of six to ten hoops or arches ; but dur- 
ing the course of the game he may 
have the progress of his ball retarded 
by his opponents, or assisted by his 

P artners ; and these friendly aids and 
ostile attacks constitute the chief in- 
terest of croquet. The game seems to 
be substantially a revival of the old 
game of Pall Mall, which gave its name 
to what is now the well-known London 
street, and to other places in England. 

Pall Mall, played with ball (Ital. palla) 
and mallet (Ital. maglia), came from 
France into England early in the 17th 
century, and died out in the 18th. 

Croquet (Fr. croguer, ‘to crack") be- 
came a popular game about 1850, was 
the great summer social game during 
1860-70, but was after about 1875 super- 
seded by lawn-tennis, to revive about 
1897. A croquet-ground should be a 
well-rolled level grass plat or lawn, not 
less than 30 yards long by 20 yards wide ; 
a full-sized croquet-ground measuies 4() 
yards by 30 yards. 

Crosier, or Crozier, a name strictly 
belonging to the Pastoral Staff ( q.v. ) or 
crook of a bishop or abbot, has often 
been applied, erroneously, by modern 
writers to an archbishop’s cross. The 
eiTor seems due to an old confusion be- 
tween cross, derived, apparently through 
Irish and Norse, from Latin crux, and 
the obsolete crose or croce, mediaeval 
Latin crocia, a crook. The crosier pos- 
sibly originated in the lituus of the 
Roman auguis. Proces- 

Cross, an instrument of capital 
punishment amon^ the ancients. Death by the cross 
was esteemed so dishonourable that only slaves and 
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malefactors of the lowest class were subjected to 
it by the Romans. Among the Carthaginians, 
and probably also among the Phoenicians and 
allied races, it was employed as an instrument 
of sacrifice to Baal. Thus the Carthaginian 
general, Malcus, invested his son, Cartalo, in loyal 
raiment, with a crown on his head, and crucified 
him to obtain a special favour from Baal. It has 
been suggested that there may be some allusion to 
these cmcifixions to the sun in Num. xxv. 4 ; Josh, 
viii. 29; x. 26. Among the Gauls, as shall be noted 
later, a cross of equal arms was a solar symbol. 
It was customary among the Romans to proclaim 
the name and offence of the person crucified, or 
to affix a tablet {album) to the cioss, on which 
they were inscribed. Malefactors were sometimes 
fastened on a simple upright stake, and so left to 
die, or they were impaled upon it, and to this up- 
right stake the Latin name crux was originally and 
more strictly applicable ; but very generally a cross- 
piece {paUbulum) was added to the stake, to which 
the arms of the criminal were tied, or to which his 
hands were nailed. When the cross-piece was 
fastened at right angles below the summit of the 
upright stake, the cross was called crux immissa ; 
when the cross-piece was fastened at right angles 
across the top of the upright stake, the cross was 
crux commissa; and when it was formed of two 
beams crossing one another obliquely, it was crux 
decussata. There was often a projection, on which 
the body rested, as on a seat. The cross was erected 
without the gates of towns, but in places of frequent 
lesoit. The person crucified often lived for days 
upon the cross. 

The death of Christ by crucifixion led Cluistians to 
regard the cross with peculiar feelings of reveience, 
and to make use of the sign of the cross as a holy and 
distinguishing si^. The custom of crossing one’s 
self in honour and commemoration of Christ, can be 
traced back to the 3d century. It was customary, 
probably from apostolic times, for the Christians to 
pray with extended arms ; and Justin Martyr and 
Origen explain this attitude as representing that of 
Christ on the cross. In this manner Christians are 
represented in the early paintings in the catacombs 
as praying. The Emperor Constantine, after obtain- 
ing the victory over Maxentius, through the influ- 
ence, as he believed, of the sign of the cross, caused 
crosses to be set up in public places and upon public 
buildings; but the so-called cross of Constantine, 
or Labarum, was not really a cross, but a circle 
containing the XPI, the first three letters of the 
name of Christ in Greek, and was merely an 
adaptation of a symbol of a Gaulish solar deity 
(see Gaidoz, Le Dim Gaulois du Soldi which con- 
sisted of a wheel of six spokes, or sometimes^ of 
four. After the Invention of the Cross, or finding 
of the alleged true cross of Christ in Jerusalem, 
which was supposed to have taken place in a search 
made on Calvary by the Empress Helena (q.v.) in 
326 A.D., a surprising quantity of the relics 
of the cross were distributed through all parts of 
Christendom. When a portion of the cross was 

S ven to St Radegund by Justin II, , emperor of the 
ast, and she desired to have the relic received 
with honour into the city of Poitiers, the Bishop 
Maroveus peremptorily refused to allow it. She 
was obliged to appeal to King Sigebert, and he 
ordered the Arcnmshop of Toms to receive the 
relic. Maroveus left the town rather than coun- 
tenance what he regarded as a superstitious act. 
For this occasion Venantius Fortunatus wrote the 
famous hymn ‘Vexilla regis,’ and it was first sung 
on the introduction of the relic processionally into 
Poitiers, circa 680. Various other protests were 
made against the extension of the worship of the 
relics, but in vain. The sign of the cross is made 
not only by Roman Catholics, but by the members 


of the Eastern chuicheb also ; by the W'esteins from 
left to right, by the Easterns from right to left. 
It is admitted by the Lutherans as a commemora- 
tive sign of the atoning death of Christ, but by 
many Protestants is rejected as a human invention 
in worship, and as tending to superstition. It was 
very geneially used during the middle ages, and 
still is among the less enlightened peasaiitiy in 
some Roman Catholic countries as a soit of charm, 
or as affording some security, like an amulet, against 
all evil, and paiticularly against evil spirits and 
witchcraft. The festival of the Invention of the 
Cross is celebrated on the 3d of May ; that of the 
Elevation of the Cioss commemorates the re-erect- 
ing of the cross at Jerusalem by the Emperor 
Heraclius in 628, after it had been carried away 
bv the Persians. See Legends of the Holy Mood, 
edited by Richard Moms for the Early English 
Text Society (1871); and the Legendary History 
of the Cross, by Ashton and Baring-Gould (1887). 

The earliest mention of lepresentations of the 
crucifixion are by two v liters in the 6th century. 
Gregory of Tours relates that such a picture was 
in one of the chuiches of Narbonne, and gave offence 
because it was nude ; and the rhetorician Choricius 
says that in a church at Gaza -was a representa- 
tion of Christ crucified between two thieves. See 
Crucifix. As neither of these writers remarks 
on the novelty of such representations, it may be 
supposed that they were not infrequent in the 
6th century. Early cnicifixes were, in contradis- 
tinction to that mentioned by Gregory, clothed to 
the feet. In the treasury of Monza are two such, 
one given by Gregory the Great in 599 to Adalwald, 
son of Queen Theodolinda, and another of the 
6th centurj’- with a Greek insciiption. The use 
of the cross without a figure of Christ is much 
earlier.^ As already mentioned, it was employed 
as a sign made with the hand, or by extension 
of the arms, at an extremely early Chiistian 
epoch ; but no crosses are found represented m the 
catacombs of Rome before the 5th century, except- 
ing the so-called cross of 
Constantine, a, which is 
not a cross but a mono- 
gram. This symbol is 
found first in the begin- 
ning of the 4th century. It also took the form h. 
Then it became a plain cross, e. A very complete 
list of all the representations of the cross in its 
various forms in the Roman catacombs and other 
Christian monuments of the first five centuries 
will be found under the heading ^Kreuz,’ in 
Kraus, Mealencyclopadie d. Christlichen Alterthumer 
(1886). 

It appears that the sign of the cross was in use 
as an emblem, having certain religious and mystic 
meanings attached to it, long before the Christian 
era ; the crux ansata, or cross with a handle to it, 
c, is common on E^ptian monuments. It was 
the symbol of immortality. The cross with equal 
arms, and the cross with re- 
turned arms or fylfot, d, is a 
symbol found on prehistoric 
relics in Italy and elsewhere 
(see Mortillet, Le Signs de la 
Croix avant le CAristianisme, 1866). The Spanish 
conquerors were astonished to find it an olnect of 
religious veneration among the natives of Central 
and South America, where it was a symbol of the 
god of rains. See also Palenquk and Svastika. 

The forms given to crosses in art are endless ; but 
the two leading types are the Latin cross, e, or 
crux immissa, supposed to be that on which Christ 
suffered, and the Greek cross, /, both of which are 
subject to many fantastic variations. The Greek 
cross forms the well-known cross of St George, 
which was the national ensign of the English 
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previous to the union with Scotland. The cross of 
St Andrew, differed entirely in form from the Latin 
or Greek cross. This cross, or crux decussata, con- 
sisted of two shafts of equal length crossed diagon- 
ally at the middle, as in the annexed cut. Accord- 
ing to the legend, this was the form of cioss on 
which St Andrew, the national saint of Scotland, 
suffered martyrdom ( see Andrew ). As the Scottish 
ensign, it is now blended with the cioss of St George 
in the Union Jack. See Flag. 

The Cross of the Resurrection is a floriated cross 5 
and is usually lepresented as heading a lance, to 
which is fastened a^ banner upon which a cross is 
depicted. The earliest and finest floiiated cross 
is that in the mosaic of San Ponziano, where, how- 
ever, the flowers spring from the shaft, and on the 
arms stand two lighted candles. The idea of the 
floiiated cross seems to have been to connect it 


Celtic Cross, most frequently found in Ireland and 
in the north and west of Scotland. Such crosses 
vary much, from a cross incised on a flat slab to an 
elaborate cruciform monument. The majority of 
the latter seem to belong to the period between the 
12 th and 15th centuries. One of the best known is 
that at Iona called St Martin’s Cross, standing in 
the grounds of the cathedral. It is a column of 
compact mica schist, 14 feet high, 18 inches broad 
and 6 inches thick, and is fixed in a pedestal formed 
out of a massive block of red granite, about 3 feet 
high. In connection with ceitain ancient religious 
houses in Ireland, theie were veiy fine Celtic 
ciosses. For Celtic ciosses, and for the Runic 
ciosses of Anglo-Saxon Britain (as at Ruth well 
and Bewcastle), Man, and the Western Isles of 
Scotland, see the articles Sculptured Stones 
and Runes. 


with Aaron’s rod that budded, and so to signify the , 
eternal priesthood of Christ. 

In medieval times a cross, the Rood, stood over 
the screen between the nave of a church and the 
chancel. This was always veiled in Lent. The 
crutched cross, like the letter T) was the symbol 
of St Anthony the Hermit. Processional crosses 
—double for archbishops — are those carried 111 
processions ; •pectoral crosses, those worn on the 
breast by ecclesiastics of rank. Many ordeis have 
distinctive crosses. See Legion of Elonour. 

The Order of the Cross, oiiginally a spiritual 
order of knighthood, sprang up in Palestine in 
the time of the Crusades, and was then called 
tl»e Bethlehemite Order, Pope Gregory IX. con- 
firmed the order in 1238. Its principal seat was in 
Bohemia. 

Sanctuary, Boundary, or Monumental Crosses, as 
they are called, consist of an upright flat pillar 
or obelisk, covered with sculptural devices, and set 
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St Martm’s Cross, Iona. 

in a socket level with the ground. Occasionally, 
they appear to have marked boundaries, but more 
frequently were monuments over the graves of 
heroes, kmgs, bishops, &c. A vast number of ex- 
tremely lude and early crosses of granite occur in 
Cornwall and Devon : some of these nave apparently 
been fashioned out of prehistoric monoliths. In 
some instances, they probably marked the verge of 
a sanctuary. A characteristic type of cross is the 


Churchyard Crosses seem to have existed in aU 
churchyards before the Reformation : some still 
exist, and the remains of others are numeious. In 
France, in connection with the cemetery cross, in 
some parts, a perpetual lamp was kept burning, 
and the contrivance for the lamp remains in some 
of them. 

Many very beautiful crosses exist in England, 
upon the points of gables of chuiches, or grave- 
stones, and in other situations, as also in heialdry. 
Among these, the cross most commonly seen is 
called the cross crosslet (see below). 

Memorial Crosses are such as are erected in 
memory of a beloved object, or in commemoration 
of some event of local importance. In England 
there are some superb ciosses of this kmd; 
they are popularly called Norman Crosses, This 
species of cross resembled a Gothic turret set on 
tne ground, or on a base of a few steps, and was 
decorated with niches for figures and pinnacles. 
The best- 

Britain; the Waltham Cross, restored, 

cioss at Wal- 
tham was repail ed in 1890 ; that at Cheapside no 
longer stands ; that at Chaiing was removed by par- 
liament in 1647 : a leproduction occupies its site. 

Village Crosses stood in the centre of most vil- 
lages in ancient times. In the west of England a 
good many remain. 

Tovm or Market Crosses were erected as stands to 
preach from, or in commemoration of events^ re- 
garding which it was deemed proper to evoke pious 
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feelings. As these stiuctures were incorporated other ordinaries, the cioss may he en^ailed^ in- 
with or surmounted by a ciucifix, the term cross vecked, &c. When its central square is removed, 
was so indelibly associated with them that it sur- it is said to be quarter-^ lerced ; and when it does 
vived the leligious chaiacter of the fabrics. The not extend to the margin of the 
earliest examples of this kind consisted, probably, shield, it is called humettee. But 
of tall ciucifixes of wood, such as are still seen by the cross of heraldry is often found 
the waysides in some continental countries. After- varied in other ways, the varieties 
waids, stone shafts would be substituted; and having each separate names, 
according to the increase of market revenues, or Thiity-nine vaiieties are enumer- 
progress of taste, these toAvn-crosses assumed that ated by Guillim, and 109 by 
imposing character which they latteily possessed. Edmonson. Those most frequently 
The crosses at Cheddar in Someisetshiie and at occurring aie heie mentioned; and 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire, are open vaulted struc- it may be remarked that they St George’s Cross, 
tures, with a commodious space beneath as a have rather the character of corn- 
refuge for market-folks durmg rain, and sur- mon charges than oidinaries not extending to 
mounted with a kind of Gothic tunet. At Chi- the margin of the shield, and being often borne 
Chester, Bristol, and Winchester, the market- in numbers as Avell as singly. The cross moUne 
crosses, while similar in form, are of a higher (fig. 1 ) has the ends turned lound both Avays; the 
architectural quality. Adjoining St Paul’s in cross floury (fig. 2) has each end teiminating in a 
London stood Paul’s Cross, a structure which Ave 
read of as early as 1259, in the reign of Kemy III. 

At this preachtng cross, by order of Henry VlIL, 
preacheis delivered sermons in favour of the Re- 
formation, and here Queen Elizabeth attended to 
hear a thanksgiving sermon for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada; but in 1643 the cross incurred 
the displeasure of the Puritans, and Avas demolished 
by order of parliament. See books by Alfred 
Itimmer (1875) and Aymex Vallence (1920). 

Scotland offeis no specimens of memorial or 
Norman crosses, unless it be the modem Scott 
Monument, at Edinburgh, Avhich is essentially a 
Norman cross of a gigantic Older. The simpler 
kind of Scottish market-cross consisted of a shaft of 
stone, standing on a flight of circular or octangular 
steps — the grander market-cross consisted of a tall 
stone shaft, on an imposing circular, hexagonal, or 
octagonal substructure, 10 to 16 feet high. The top 
formed a platform, which was surrounded Avith an 
ornamented stone parapet, and was leached by a fleur-de-lis; the cross hotonn4e (fig. 3) has each 
stair inside. Losing their religious character, the end terminating in a trefoil ; the cross putonce 

Scottish market- (fig. 4) has three points to each limb ; the cross 
crosses were em- patee (fig. 5) is small in the centre, but widens 
picked for royal towards the ends; the cross crosslet (fig. 6) is 
and civic pr<^ crossed at each end; and the cross potent (fig. 7) 
clamations, and jg crutch-shaped at each end. The Maltese cross 
as places^ (fig. 8), which converges to a point in the centre, 

certain judicial and has two points to each limb, though not fre- 
Aviits were ex- quent as a heraldic charge, derives importance from 
ecu ted. The fieing the badge of the Knights of M^ta and other 
oldest cmss ot ordeis. Any of these crosses is said to be fitckie 
Edinburgh stood when the lower limb terminates in a point, as in 
representing a cross paUe fitcMe. Besides 
tlie High Street, these and other crosses Avith equal limbs, there 
but Avas lemoved jg the cross Calvary (fig. 10), being the cioss of 
in 1617. A neAv crucifixion eleAated on three steps, and the patri- 
market-cross archal cross (fig. 11) Avith two horizontal bars, 
was then erected Cross, Maeian. See Eliot, Geokge. 

on” the Cross, Southern. See Southern Cross. 
south side, which CrOSS Bill, a MU of exchange or promissory 
consisted of an given in consideration of another bill or 

octangular base, note. 

vrith a stone shaft Crossbill {Loxia), a Passerine bird in tue 
of about 20 feet finch family (Fringillidse), well known for the 
in height ; its curious way in which the points of the upper and 
, __ , , removal in 1756, lower bill-halves cross one another. There seems 

Edinburgh Old Market-cross. fiy ^ constancy in the direction of crossing, for 

authorities, is in- in different individuals, even of the same species, 
dignantly referred to by Scott in Mamiion. The the upper and lower portions are found variously 
shaft, which had been preserved, Avas re-erected directed to right or left. This peculiarity is proh 
on a similar substructure near the same site in ably for the most part a directly mechanical adap- 
1885, at the expense of Mr Gladstone. See Small, tation to the food-habit of the bird, which consists 
Scottish Market Crosses (1900). in tearing up the cones of firs and pines for the 

Ckoss, in Heraldry, is one of the ordinaries, and sake of the seeds. Bringing the two points 
is considered to occupy one-fifth of the field if not together, the crossbill inserts its beak into the 
charged, and one-thiid if charged. Aigent, a cone, then opens it with a strong lateral move- 
cioss gules, is the cioss of St George. Like ment, and Avith its scoop-like tongue detaches and 
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captures the seed from the loosened cone. In a 
similar way, the crossbill can soon tear an ordinal y 
cage to bits, or rapidly do great damage by cutting 

up the apples 
in an orchard. 
During the 
summer the 
food of both 
adults and 
young consists 
largely of cater- 
pillars and 
other larvse; in 
the autumn 
the birds turn 
to cones and 
berries. The 
crossbill is a no- 
mad, with scat- 
Crossbill(j&osBza tered breed- 

ing-places in 

Biitain and throughout Europe. The so-called 

E li crossbill {L.pityopsittacus) is merely a large- 
vaiiety. The two-baired ciossbill (i. hifas- 
data) is a very rare visitor to Britain. Altogether 
seven species are known, fiorn the northern regions 
of both hemispheres, and always found gregariously 
in conifer forests. The crossbill has become associ- 
ated with a sacred legend, familiar in Longfellow’s 
poem ; the bird was fabled to have sought, by 
pecking at the nails, to free Christ from the cioss. 

Crossbow^ or Arbalest, a weapon used in 
war and sport in medieval times. It consisted 
of a wooden stock, with a bow made of wood, 
iron, or steel, crossing it at right angles to 
the end ; the bowstring was pulled down towards 
the other end of the stock by a lever (which 

in the simpler 
kinds was 
worked by 
hand or foot), 
and retained 
in position 
sometimes in 
a notch by a 
catch or trig- 
ger. The bolt 
or ‘quarrel’ 
was then laid 
in a gioove on 
the top of the 
stock, and the 
trigger being 
pulled, it "was 
shot with a 
considerable 
amount of 

f ower. The 
at ter, of 
course, d e- 
pended on the 
size of the 
bow, some of 
A, Hand Crossbow ; B, Rolling-purchase weapons 
Crossbow. being com- 

paratively 

small and easily handled, while others were of large 
dimensions, and required a machine of the natux*e of 
a windlass, called a ‘moulinet’ or ‘gaffle,’ to enable 
the bow to be properly bent. The crossbows of the 
lith century were almost all thus equipped. The 
‘quarrels’ employed varied with the size of the 
bow, but generally they were short stout shafts 
about 18 inches long, winged with horn or leather, 
and having a metal point, which was sometimes 
sharp, but often lozenge-snaped, obtuse, and in- 
dent^ at sides. Some crossbows had a tube 
or barrel, with a slit for the bowstring, and dis- 


charged balls of clay, marble, or lead with such 
force that they were more foimidahle weapons than 
the earliest mearms. The larger crossbows were 
leally military engines, which required seveial 
men to work them, and threw pioportionally 
heavy missiles ( see Ballista ). The crossbow was 
used in England chiefly during the 13th century ; 
after that it gave place to the longbow, which 
was found to be the more convenient and easily 
handled weapon of the two. Its use, however, 
was general among the continental nations of 
Europe after the 12th century ; though the Lateian 
Council of 1139 forbade its use as being too murder- 
ous a weapon for Christians to employ. See Sii R. 
Payne- Gallwey, The Crossbow (1903). 

Cross-breeding* See Breed. 

Cross-buns, a small cake specially prepared 
for Good-Friday, and in many towns of England 
cried about the streets on the morning of that day 
as ‘hot cross-buns.’ Bun is, according to Skeat, 
ultimately of Scandiuavian origin. There is an 
Old Fr. word hugne, ‘a swelling,’ which may be 
the immediate source of the English word. Good- 
Friday buns were appropriately marked with the 
cross, and hence the name. The origin of the 
practice is obscure. Most probably it is a relic 
of some heathen observance, to which the eaily 
church gave a Christian significance. At Chelsea, 
there were formerly two celebrated bun-houses, 
besieged on Good-Friday from morning until night 
by hundreds of eager purchaseis, but they have 
long since disappeared. 

Crosse, Andrew, electrician, born at Fyne 
Court, Somersetshire, 17th June 1784, was edu- 
cated at Bristol and at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
His principal researches in science were as to the 
artificial formation of minerals by processes of 
electrical deposition and the application of elec- 
tricity as a means of improving wines, cider, &c. 
In 1837 he announced that under certain circum- 
stances, organisms (of the genus Acarus) appeared 
in solutions of inorganic substances; a discovery 
which attracted much attention, but which ex- 
posed him to the ridicule of opponents. He died 
6th July 1855. See Memoir (1857) by his second 
■wife ; and her Bed Letter Days of my Life ( 1893). 

Cross-examination. See Evidence. 

Crossley, Sir Francis, manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was bom at Halifax, October 26, 
1817. His father was the founder of the Dean 
Clough Carpet Mills. Sir Francis encouraged the 
inventor George Collier to produce a greatly im- 

roved carpet doom ; the mills increased till 6000 

ands were employed; while cai-pets were much 
cheapened in price, and their use greatly extended 
at home and abroad. Amongst Sir Francis’s bene- 
factions to Halifax were a public park (1857) 
at a cost of £40,000, almshouses, and orphan 
homes, besides large donations to the London 
Missionary Society and fco the Congregationalists. 
A baronetcy was conferred on him in 1863, and 
from 1852 till his death on 5th Jan. 1872 he repre- 
sented Halifax and the West Riding as a Liberal. 

Crossopterygii. See Fishes, Polypterus. 

Crossraguel ( ‘ Crux Regalis ’ ), a ruined abbey 
in Ayrshire, 2 miles SW. of Mayhole. It was a 
Clugniac foundation, a daughter of the Paisley 
abbey, and dates from 1244. A notable ‘dispu- 
tation’ took place in 1562 between John Knox and 
the abbot, Quentin Kennedy; and in 1570 the 
comniendator was ‘ roasted ’ or severely tortured by 
fire by the Earl of Cassilis, to force him to resign 
certain lands. 

Crosswort ( Galium Crudata ), a British ^eciea 
of Bedstraw (q.v.), with leaves in whorls of four, 
aud yellow flowers in small axillary cymes. 
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€rotaL See Bell, Castanets. 

CrotalaPia (Gr. krotdlon, ‘ aiattle a tropical 
genus of papilionaceous Legumino^a^, deijlving its 
name fioin the inflated pods in which the seeds 
1 attle when i ipe. The species ai e annual, perennial, 
and &hi*ul)by plants, some of which yield valu- 
able fibre, particularly C.juncea^ the Sunn, or Hemp 
Sana, or Janupa Hemp of India, an annual species. 
The perennial C. pGd'imcularis ( Jubbulpoie Hemp) 
is grown in Southern India, and other species or 
varieties are in cultivation. Several species are 
North American. 

Crotalidsie* See Rattlesnake. 

Crotch, William, composer, was bom at Nor- 
wich in 1775. His musical genius was quite as 
precocious as that of the great Mozart. When 
little more than two years old he could play God 
mm the King with chords, and in 1779 he was 
performing in London as a musical prodigy. When 
only twenty-two he was appointed professor of 
Music in Oxford University, and in 1822 he ob- 
tained the principalship of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Crotch composed a large number of pieces 
for the organ and piano, two oiatorios, ten anthems, 
&c. ; and he was author of Elements of Musical 
Composition (1812) and Styles of Music of all 
Ages (1807-18). He died at Taunton, December 
29, 1847. 

Crotchet. See Music. 

Croton, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Euphorbiaceae, with numerous species, which are 
mostly tropical or subtropical trees or shrubs, a 
few herbaceous. The most important is the 
Purging Croton (C. TigUiim), a small tree, a native 



Croton. 


of India and the more easterly tropical parts of 
Asia. The leaves are extremely acrid? the wood 
in a fresh state is a drastic, and in a dried state, a 
more mild purgative ; and the seeds ( Groton Seeds, 
or Tilly Seeds) are a very powerful drastic put- 
ative, formerly much employed in Europe, but 
latterly disused on account of violence and uncer- 
tainty of action, although still valuable as yield- 
ing croton-oil. They are oval or oval-oblong, 
about the size of fleld-beans. So great is then 
acridity, that dangerous effects have ensued from 
working for some hours with packages of them. 
The oil is obtained mostly by expression, and partly 
by treating the cake with alcohol.^ Other species 
possess similar properties. Veiy different are the 
properties of the species which yield Cascai ilia ( q. v. ) 
and Copalchi (q.v.) barks. Other species aie still 


more aromatic, and some delightfully fragrant, con- 
taining in great abundance a tUickish balsamic sap. 
The sap of C. gratissimus is employed as a peifume 
and cosmetic at the Cape of Good Hope ; that of (7. 
origanifolius is used in the West Indies as a sub- 
stitute for Balsam of Copaiva ; that of C. flctven s 
{ov balsam fer), also West Indian, furnishes j&aw de 
Mantes by distillation ; and the balsamic sap of 
some Sonth American species is dried and used as 
incense. C. Draco and other species yield a blood - 
red juice, which, when dried, forms the finest kind 
of dragon’s-blood, and has astringent pi operties. 

Croton-oil is the oil expressed from the seeds 
of the C. Tiglium, and is a sherry-coloured, viscid 
liquid, with an acrid taste, a somewhat rancid 
smell, and a fluorescent appearance. It contains 
a number of oily bodies, none of which have as 
yet been definitely shown to be the cause of its 
purgative and vesicating properties. Croton-oil 
IS a violent purgative, in most cases single diop 
being sufficient to remove constipation. ^ When 
rubbed upon the skin it produces rubefaction and 
pustular eruption, and thereby tends to relieve some 
afl:ections of the internal organs. It is used either 
by itself in the nnmixed state, or diluted with olive- 
oil, soap liniment, alcohol, &c. It is not to be 
en^loyed except under the advice of a doctor. 

The name (5roton is commonly given by gar- 
deners and otheis to a plant of anotlier eiiphor- 
biaceous genus, Codioeum uariegatum, much grovm 
in gieenhouses and in the tropics, where it toims 
hedges. It is a native of the Pacific and Sunda 
Islands. It is giown foi the sake of its variegated 
leaves, which take many bizarre shapes, being often 
so nail owed in the middle that one leaf looks like 
two placed end to end, each with blade and 
stalk The blade is often twisted like a piopellei. 

Croton. See Ceotona ; and for anothei often 
confused vith it, Cortona. 

Crotona^ or Croton, a city on the east coast 
of Bruttium in ancient Italy, owed its origin to a 
colony of Achaeans, as far back as 710 B.c. It 
soon became one of the most prosperous, wealthy, 
and powerful cities of Magna Grsecia. Its wails 
measured 12 miles in circumfeience, and the teiri- 
tory over which it extended its sway was con- 
siderable. Its inhabitants were celebrated foi 
athletic exercises, and they earned off most of the 
prizes at the Olympic games. Pythagoras settled 
here about the middle of the 6th century B.C., and 
became a very impoitant member of the body politic 
(see Pythagoras). About 510 b.c. Ciotona sent 
foi til an army of above 100,000 men, under Milo, 
its most renowned athlete, to fight the Sybarites ; 
the latter, though three times as numeious, were 
utterly defeated, and their city destroyed. The 
war with Pyiriius completely luined the import- 
ance of Crotona, and in the 2d centui*y B.O. it had 
sunk so low that a colony of Romans had to be 
sent to recruit its well-nigh exhausted population. 
It never afterwaids recovered its prosperity. Some 
ruins belonging to the old exist in the vicinity 
of the modern city (called Cotrone, q.v.) ; and veiy 
fine Gieek coins have been found. Cortona (q.v!) 
was also anciently called Crotona* 

Croton Bug. See Bookworm. 

Croton River, a river of New York State 
floAving to the Hudson, 30 miles above New Yoik 
City, has in its basins the lakes and ponds which 
form the chief watei -supply of the city, conveyed 
through famous aque<iucts. See AQUEDUCT. 

Crotophaga ( Gr., * tick-eater * ), a genus of hiids 
in the cuckoo family and order Coccygomoijphje. 
They are also known by the names Ani and Keel- 
biid, the former referring to the cry, the latter to 
the blade-like lidge on the compressed arched beak. 
The best known of the three species (C. ani) fre- 
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quents South America to the east of the Andes, and 
S often called the Savanna Blackbird. They are 
distinguished from other cuckoo-like birds by the 
tail, which has only eight steering feathers. The 
beak is as long as the head, and the keel is said to 
be used in unearthing their insect prey ; the wings 
aie long and pointed; the tail is long, broad, and 
lounded. They are social birds, and several 
females lay their eggs in a common nest. They 
are fond of keeping about herds of horses and 
cattle, and destroy insect larvae on their skin. 

Orotus Rubianus, otherwise Johannes 
Jager, German humorist and satirist, is now 
universally recognised as author, with Ulrich von 
Hutten, of the Epistolm Ohscurorum Virorum ( q.v.). 
His was probably the fiist conception; and he 
wrote the forty -one letters of the first seiies, 
though probably not without collaboration. He 
was bom about 1480 at Doiiiheim in Thuringia, 
whence Rubianus (from ruhus^ a translation of 
Dorn), Crotus, a synonym of Sagittarius, lepre- 
seiits Jager. From goat-lierding he passed to Erfuit 
University in 1498. There he was of the humanist 
coterie of Mutianus Rufus, and was a friend of 
Ulrich von Hutten and of Martin Luther. In 
1510-15 he was master of the monastic school of 
Fulda, and from 1517-20 a tutor at Bologna. Later 
he returned to the Roman Catholic Church ; but 
never quite at home again in it, he suffered the 
attacks of Lutheran controversialists in silence, 
and died forgotten about 1540, probably at Halle, 
where he had received a canonry in 1531. See 
Walther Brecht, Die Verfasser der Epist. Ohscur. 
Vir. (Strassburg, 1904), and F. G. Stokes’s edition 
with English translation (1909). 

Croup* a term used in Scotland from an early 
period to describe a certain train of laryngeal symp- 
toms, was adopted by Dr Francis Home, in 1765, for 
an acute inflammatoiy affection of the Larynx 
(q.v.), in which there is the formation of *a false 
membrane or fibrinous deposit on the mucous sur- 
face of the throat or windpipe. The word has only 
an historical interest, and its use is not now justi- 
fied. The investigation by bacteriological methods 
of the causes of the various types of sore throat has 
shown that most of the conditions going under the 
name of croup are in reality cases of Diph- 
theiia (q.v.), though some of the more severe 
manifestations of simple tonsillitis also fall to be 
included. 

Crow {Corpus), a genus of Passerine birds, and 
type of a family Corvidae, which also includes Mag- 
pies (Pica), Nutcrackers (Nucifraga), Jays (Garru- 
lus), Choughs (Fregilus), and other genera. The 
crow family is included in that division of Passeres 
known as Acromyodi, from peculiarities in the 
vocal organs, and its members share the following 
characters : the bill is moderately long, strong and 
thdck ; bristles at the base cover the nostrils ; the 
wings are of medium size and rounded ; the tail is 
not prominent ; the feet are strong. On the whole 
they outdo the other Passeres in size and strength, 
and are represented by towards two hundred 
species.^ 

Keeping first to the crow genus proper (Corvus), 
we need give little description of the general 
characters of these familiar birds. The long black 
bill, the large gape, the tail all but covered by the 
wings, the black feet, &c. are well-known charac- 
teristics. The genus is distributed in most parts of 
^ world except South America and New Zealand. 
They are essentially tree birds, and almost always 
build their nests there. In diet they are pre- 
domlnantly vegetarian. It is important to dis- 
toguish the four British species of crow. (1) The 
Raven {Cormta cora/so) is a well-known species in 
Europe and North Asia. Its black plumage has a 


bluish sheen ; the upper portion of the bill is bent 
over the lower ; the wings reach the point of the 
tail. It is a hungry bird, devouring inter alia field- 
mice and small birds ; it is not unfrequently tamed, 
and can be readily taught to ejaculate and play 
tricks. See Raven. 

(2) The Rook {G. frugilegm)^ is a commoner 
smaller species of gregarious habit. There is the 
same metallic shimmer, the wings again reach the 
tail, but the upper bill is not elongated over the 
lower. The face becomes curiously bare during 
the first winter, and so remains. It is of use in 
destroying injurious insects, but its omnivorous 
appetite includes eggs, young birds, fish, walnuts, 
com, &c. See Rook. The accompanying figure 



shows the heads of the raven, A, and the rook, B, 
and illustrates well the prevalent characters of the 
bill in this genus. It shows also in the raven the 
bristles which, as in most of the species, surround 
its base, but which are wanting in the rook. 
Noteworthy, too, is the greater strength of neck, 
head, and bill of the more carnivorous as compared 
with the more frugivorous species. 

(3) The Hooded Crow ( C. comix) derives its name 
from the fact that while the general colour is ashen 
gray, the head is black. The under throat, the 
wings, and the tail are also, however, black. 
Like the next species, the hooded crow is fond of 
carrion, and bom are often shot by gamekeepers 
on account of the damage they do to young 
game-birds, &c. 

(4) The Carrion Crow (C. cor one, or Gorom 
hiemcdis), which is of the same size as the rook, 
has black plumage, with a steel-blue shimmer on 
back and head, and wings which do not reach the 
tip of the tail. The bases of the feathers are gray 
in the rook, white in the carrion crow. It is useful 
in destroying mice and insects. It is said to inter- 
breed with the preceding species. The name is 
given in America to a vulture (q.v.). In some 
j^rts of Scotland the carrion crow is called the 
Moody. There is considerable dispute as to the 
specific dignity of some of the crows. A few other 
forms in addition to the above four may be noticed. 
The crow of North America ( G. americanm) is very 
similar to the carrion crow, but rather smaller, 
and, after the breeding season is over, congregates 
into great flocks; it is also partially migratory, 
great numbers from the more northerly parts mov- 
ing to the south on the approach of wmter. Its 
habits are otherwise intermediate between those of 
the carrion crow and the rook. — The Fish Crow 
(C. ossifragm) frequents the coasts and southern 
rivers of the United States, feeding chiefly on 
fish, which it catches with great dexterity. It 
also sometimes assails gulls, and compels them 
to disgorge their prey* — The Jabbermg Crow 
{C. jamaicenm) of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica 
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is remarkable for the resemblance of its voice to 
human speech. Sir J. E. Tennent gives an inter- 
esting account of the small glossy gray-necked 
crow of Ceylon ((7. spl6iiidem\ which frequents the 
towns, feeding on otfal, and boldly enters rooms 
through open windows, to snatch some morsel from 
the dinner- table. See also Chough, Jackdaw, 
Iay, Magpie. 

Crowberry, or Crakeberry {Empetrmn nig- 
rimi\ a small procumbent shrub, 'vvith characteristi- 
cally inrolled leaf -margins, of the order Empetra- 
ceae, a native of the colder northern parts of the 
world, and the Andes, abundant in the moors of 
Scotland and the north of England, and common 
throughout Canada, Alaska, and Siberia. Tiie 
Older consists of a few heath-like shrubs, which, 
however, are usually associated with Euphorbiaceae, 
with small trimerous, usually unisexual flowers, the 



Crowberry {Empefrum nigrum ) : 
a, flowering brancli ; t, flowers enlarged ; c, firuit. 


frnit a small berry seated in the persistent calyx. 
The benies of the crowberry are nearly black, 
sm round the branches in crowded clusters, and 
contain six to nine bony seeds and a watery 
acidulous juice. A feimented liquor is prepared 
from them in some northern countiies. They are 
a favourite food of game- The variety E, rubrum, 
of Cape Horn, differs little, except in having red 
berries. The berries of the Camarinheira ( Corema 
alha) are employed in Portugal for the preparation 
of an acidulous drink in fevers. The plants of this 
order, especially E. nigrum, have taken consider- 
able part in the formation of peat. 

Crowe, Mrs Catherine Stevens), 

authoress, was bom at Borough Green, in Kent, 
in 1800. In 1822 she married Lieutenant-colonel 
Crowe, and spent great part of her after-life in 
Edinburgh. She died in 1876. Her mind was 
morbid and despondent, ever hovering on the 
border-line of insanity, which it crossed once in 
one violent but brief attack. Her translation of 
Kemer^s Seer ess of Prevorst ( 1845) prepared the way 
for her well-known Night Side of Nature (1848), a 
great collection of supernatural stories, told, in- 
deed, with vigour and verisimilitude, but hopelessly 
credulous and uncritical. She wrote also tragedies, 
juvenile books, and novels; of the last, the best, 
Susan Hopley (1841) and Lilly Dawson (1847). 
Her Spirituodism and the Age we live in (1859) 
has no value, save as autobiography. 


Crowe, Sir Joseph Archer, art-writer, born 
in London in 1825, studied and travelled widely 
on the Continent, where in 1847 he met Caval- 
caselle; their joint works will be found in the 
aiticle Cavalcaselle. Crowe was a special corre- 
spondent in the Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, 
and the Franco- Austrian war ; and in 1857-59 was 
director of the School of Ai*t at Bombay. In 1860 
he was appointed British consul-general at Leipzig, 
and afterwards at Dusseldorf ; in 1882 he was named 
commercial attach^ at Paris. Made a C.B. in 1885, 
he was raised to the dignity of K.C.M.G. in 1890. 
He contiibuted the article Raphael to this work. 
He died 6th September 1896. See his Benumscences 
<1895), mainly of his career as journalist. 
Crowfoot. See Ranunculus. 

Crow Indians^ some 4000 in number, of the 
Dakota stock, live on reservations in Montana. 

Crowlandy or Croyland, an ancient market- 
town in the south of Lincolnshire, on the Welland, 
in the Fens, 10 miles NNE. of Peterborough. Here 
in 716 King Ethelwald founded a monastery in 
honour of the hermit St Guthlac, which, burned by 
the Danes in 870, and again destroyed by fire in 
1091, was restored in 1113, and thereafter became 
a mitred Benedictine abbey of singular magnifi- 
cence. The north aisle of its church now serves as- 
the parish church, and part of the west front ar:d 
the famous bell-tower ( 1427 ) still remain. Ingulph 
(q.v.) was abbot of Cioyland. See G. Perry’s 
Croyland Abbey (1867). The ‘Triangular* or 
‘Three- way Bridge’ is described at Bridge. 

Crown (Lat. corona). The crown of classical 
times was a circular ornament of metal, leaves, or 
flowers, worn on festive and solemn occasions, and 
as a reward of worth, talent, and military or naval 
prowess. Among the Greeks the crown (stephams) 
was sometimes used as an emblem of office, as in the 
case of the archons ; sometimes as an ornament for 
the heads of the victors in the public ^ames ; and 
sometimes as a mark of distinction for citizens who 
had merited well of their country. The Romans 
made great use of crowns as rewards for valour. 
The most highly prized was the corona obsidionodis, 
which was bestowed by a beleaguered garrison or 
army on the general who rescued them. It was 
made of grass or wild-flowers, gathered from the 
place which had been beset by the enemy. Next 
m order was the corona civica, a garland of oak 
leaves and acorns, which was ^ven as a reward to 
any soldier who had saved the life of a Roman 
citizen in battle ; the corona navalis, a gold circle 
decorated with beaks of ships, was the reward for 
naval services ; the corona muralis, a similar circle 
surrounded with battlements, was bestowed On him 
who first scaled the walls of a besieged city ; and 
the corona vallaris, a circle ornamented with pali- 
sades, on the first soldier who forced his way into 
the enemy’s camp. There was also the corona 
tritmphalis, bestowed upon a general when he 
obtained a triumph. 

Other crowns were emblematical, such as the 
sacerdotal, funeral, convivial (of roses, violets, 
myrtle, ivy, and even parsley), and nuptial crowns. 
The custom of wearing bridal wreaths or even 
i bridal crowns of metal is not unknown in modern 
Europe as in Germany and Norway and medieval 
England ; and the bridal wreaths of young 
brides are still suspended in some Derbyshire 
churches. (1) Corona sacerdotalis, worn by the 
priests and bystanders when engaged in sacrifice. 
(2) Corona funehris or sepidchralis,^ with which 
the dead was crowned, a custom which prevailed 
both among the Greeks and Romans. In Greece, 
these crowns were commonly of parsley. (3) 
Corona convivialis, worn by guests on festive occa* 
sions. 
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As the emblem of sovereignty in modern Europe, 
the crown was borrowed less from the crowns of 
antiquity than from the diadem, a fillet of silk, 
linen, or woollen. This decoration was originally 
oriental. Alexander the Great adopted it from 
the kings of Persia; and Antony assumed it 
during his luxurious intercourse with Cleopatra. 
In modem states, crowns have been of various 
forms, and undergone vaiious changes. The royal 
crown of England in the 12th and 13th centuries 
was a jewelled circlet of gold, heightened with 
strawberry -leaves or trefoils, sometimes alternately 
large and small. In the very costly and magnifi- 
cent crown of Henry IV., the strawberry-leaves, 
eight in number, alternated with as many fieurs- 
de-lis, the whole alternating with sixteen small 

S oups of pearls. The same crown was worn by 
enry V. in the beginning of his reign, but on 
undertaking his French campaign he oidered it to 
be broken up, and the fragments distributed as 
security for the loan required by him to carry on 
the war. The crown that succeeded it was prob- 
ably an arched one ; for although no arched crown 
appears on the Great Seal of any monarch before 
Edward IV., the arched as well as the unarched 
form of crown is found occasionally in sculptures 
and illuminations of the reigns of Henry V. and 
Henry VI. The crown of Edward IV. (which was 
probably also worn by Henry V. and Henry VI.) 
differs from previous crowns in being arched over 
with jewelled bands of gold, closing under a mound 
ensigned by a cross pat6e, while crosses pat4e are 
substituted for the strawberry-leaves, and roses or 
fleurs-de-lis for the clusters of pearls. During 
succeeding reigns down to that of Charles 11. , the 
crown underwent various minor changes of form. 

There were sometimes three 
complete arches, sometimes 
two as at present, and these 
were at first very acute, after- 
wards more and more de- 
pressed ; but the crown of 
the first Stuarts (weighing 
7 lb. 6 oz,, and worth £1110) 
was broken up in 1649. From 
the reign of Charles II. till 
that of William IV. , the same 
actual crown was used, its 
form being what is still 
usually known in this country as the imperial 
crown, and represented in fig. 1. It has four 
crosses pat4e and four fleurs-de-lis set alternately 
on the circlet, while two 
complete pearl-studded 
arches rising from within 
the crosses patee carry 
at their intersection the 
mound and cross. A new 
state crown was made for 
the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, differing some- 
what from the imperial 
crown. Its arches rise 
almost perpendicularly, 
are elevated rather than 
depressed at their inter- 
section, and assume the 
form of wreaths of rose, 
thistle, and shamrock, 
formed of brilliants ; and 
the crown itself is covered with diamonds and 
studded with costly gems (fig. 2). In official repre- 
sentations^ of the royal arms, they are ensigned by 
the imperial crown, but a graceful modification of 
that crown is sometimes made use of instead of it 
with His Majesty’s sanction (fig. 3). For the 
coronets of the members of the royal family and of 
the nobility generally, see Corotot. 



Fig.l. 
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The crown of Scotland, long lost sight of, was 
in 1818 discovered, alon^ with the other Regalia 
( 5 [.v.), in a chest in Edinburgh Castle. Its gold 
circle, rich^ jewelled and enamelled, is heightened 
with ten fleurs-de-lis, alternating with as many 
crosses fleury , each adorned in the centre with a great 
diamond between four large pearls put crossways. 
Four gold arches, added in the reign of James IV., 
close under a mound, on which rests a large cross 
patde, with four pearls at the extremities, and as 
many in the angles. Excepting the arches, the 
crown is probably of the date of Robert Bruce. 

In the crown of the kings of France the circle 
was heightened with fleurs-de-lis ; and from the 
time of Francis I. it was closed with eight arches. 




Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 


from whose intersection rose a fleur-de-lis. The 
crown of the old German emperors, latei the 
Austrian emperors, is cleft in the centre, so as 
to present an appearance suggestive of a mitre. 
The adoption of this crown by Charles V. seems to 
have resulted from the kings of France having, in 
emulation of the emperors, assumed a close crown. 
The iion crown of the ancient Longobaidic kings 
(fig. 4)— restored to the king of Italy by the emperor 
of Austria in 1866 — is 
alleged to have been be- 
stowed by Pope Gregory 
the Great on Queen 
Theodolinda, and with it 
Henry of Luxemburg and 
succeeding emperors weie 
crowned. It is a gold 
circle with enamelled 
flowers and jewels, within 
which is a thin fillet of 
iron, which has been 
asserted to have been 
hammered from a nail 
of the true cross. The 
crown (afterwards 
altered) of the Hohenzollern German empire is 
shown in fig. 5. The crown of Rumania is of 
bronze from cannon captured at Plevna. 

The crowns of British kings -of -arras are of 
silver gilt, with sixteen oak-leaves, each alternate 
leaf higher than the others, with the motto miserere 
MEI DEUS SECUNDUM TUAM MISERICORDIAM in 
Roman let ters 
on the ciiclet. 

Crowns occa- 
sionally occur as 
heraldic bear- 
ings; among 
these may be 
mentioned three 
of the classical 
crowns (see 
above) — ^viz. the 
crowns mured, a 
(fig. 6),nava?, 6, 
and vcdlary, c, 
also the eastern or antique crown, d, a circle with 
high points rising from it, and the celestial crown, 
differing from the last in having a star on each 
point. The imperial crown is chiefly used. 
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The Crown is a term einj^loyed in England to 
signify the sovereign authoiity in the state* In 
English law the supreme executive powei is vested 
m the crown, and all officeis of the state, ad* 
ministrative, military, and naval, from the highest 
ministers of state downwards, are servants of the 
crown. The law-making power lies with the 
crown in parliament. The crown is the fountain 
of justice. All jurisdiction exercised within the 
Britifc»h dominions is derived from the crown, and 
tlie judges, who interpret and apply the law, 
lepresent the crown. The crown, too, is the 
fountain of honour, and enjoys the exclusive 
light of granting pardons. The crown also repre- 
sents the state in its relations with foxeign states. 
The maxim of law is that ‘tlie King never dies.* 
The decease of the reigning monaich involves what 
is termed ‘the demise of the ciown.* Formerly 
such demise had the effect of dissolving parliament 
and vacating offices held under the crown. The 
crown is immune from civil or criminal liability. 
Nevertheless, when it is alleged that the ci*own or 
any officer of the crown is in breach of contract or is 
wrongfully detaining property belonging to a sub- 
ject, a proceeding known as a ‘petition of right* 
is allowed in practice, the effect being that the 
question at issue is tried by the courts and the 
property or compensation for the breach of con- 
tract may be I'ecoveied from the crown. Again, 
although an action of damages does not lie against 
the crown in respect of a wrongful act committed 
by one of its servants, servants of the ciowu must 
answer for any wrongful act committed by them ; 
nor can they plead that they acted in obedience to 
tlxe command of a superior. 

Crown Colonies. See Colony. 

The Crown Office, in England, is the office 
of the clerk of the crown in Chancery. It is in 
this office that the Great Seal is, for most pur- 
poses, affixed, and the name of the clerk of the 
crown, appended to a sealed document, is proof 
that the sealing has taken place on due warrant. 
From this office are issued the writs for election 
of members of the House of Commons, and, under 
the Crown Office Act, 1877, provision is made for 
the keeping of a record of justices of the peace ap- 
pointed by royal commission. The Law Officers 
of the crown are the Attorney-general (q.v.) and 
the Solicitor-general ( q.v. ). Criminal informations 
— i. e. written complaints made on behalf of the ci'own 
— ^may be filed by the Attorney-general, and also 
by the Master of the Crown Office, provided, in 
the latter case, permission has been obtained from 
the King’s Bench Division. In legal proceedings, the 
term crown is used generally as meaning the govern- 
ment department concerned. The Crown-solicitor 
is the solicitor to the Treasury. Prior to 1908 the 
solicitor to the Treasury for the time being also 
held the office of Director of Public Prosecutions, 
but, by a statute of that year, this office has been 
separated from that of the Treasury-solicitor and 
made an independent appointment. The CROWN 
Office Rules are rules and orders of great im- 
portance, framed by the Lord Chancellor and other 
Judges for the regulation of criminal procedure. 
In Scotland the Lord Advocate (Q-v.) is the 
piincipal law officer of the crown. The Crown- 
AGBNT is the solicitor to the Lord Advocate’s 
department, and is in charge of the Crown Office 
in Edinburgh. It is through the crown-agent and 
the Crown Office that communications are carried 
on between the Lord Advocate and his deputes 
on the one hand and the procurators-fiscal on the 
other hand with regard to criminal prosecutions. 
All serious offences and accidents are reported to 
the crown-agent, who lays the report before crown 
counsel. The appointment of the crown- agent lies 
with the Lord Advocate. 


Crown Debts. See Debt, Extent, Exchequer. 

Crown -LANDS are the hereditary landed property 
of the sovereign in right of his kingship. It is 
now usual for the sovereign on his accession to 
suiTender his interest in the crown-lands for his 
life, in return for a civil list of a fixed amount 
settled on him. The crown-lands ai e called annexed 
pioperty in Scotland, and demesne lands in Eng- 
land, and aie of couise also distinct fiom the 
private estate of the person who happens to be 
sovereign. They aie now contracted witliiii riairow 
limits, having been almost entirely granted away 
to subjects. The superintendence of such pro- 
pel ty as still belongs to the crown is now vested 
in the Commissioneis of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues (see Woods and Forests). In some 
Biitish colonies unallotted giound is still refeiied 
to and legislated for as crown-land. 

Crown Cases Reserved gave name to a court 
established in 1848 to decide points of law aiising 
in criminal cases, and ‘ reserved ’ by the judge at 
the trial. This court was superseded by the 
Ciiminal Appeal Act, 1907, which created a 
Court of Criminal Appeal that can leview any 
question whether of law or of fact. See Appeal. 

Crown, in Architect me, a species of spire or 
lantern, formed by converging llying-buttre&ses — 
e.g. the crowns of St Giles’, Edinburgh, and King’s 
College, Abeideen ; in England the only old ciown 
is that of St Nicholas’s Cathedral, Newcastle. 

Crown linperiaL See Fritillary. 

Crown Pieces, of the value of five shillings, 
were intioduced into the English coinage by Henry 
VIII. ; originally of gold, they weie first struck in 
silver by Edwaid VI, ; none were coined fiom 1861 
till 1887. Austiia, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
have also crowns; and the French zcu is so 
translated. 

Crown Point, a post- village of New York, on 
Lake Champlain, near the site of a British fort of 
the same name taken by Ethan Allen in 1776. 

Crown-work, in Fortification, is an outwork 
consisting of two Bastion (q-v.) fronts connected 
with the main work by long flanks, so that its plan 
resembles somewhat the outline of a crown. 
Crow’s-feet. See Caltrop. 

Crow-stone, the top stone of the gable-end of 
a building. See CoRBiE Steps. 

Crowther, Samuel Adjai (1812-91), negro 
bishop, whose native name was Adjai, was boin in 
Oclmgu, Dahomey. He was carried off as a slave in 
1819, and after having been bartered and sold more 
than once, was taken by a Biitish maij-of-war and 
landed at Sieira-Leone in 1822. Under the influ- 
ence of missionary training he embraced Ciiris- 
tianity in 1826, assuming the name of a London 
vicar, and was later placed in charge of a mission 
school. He was with the first and second Niger 
expeditions (1841, 1854), and visited London in 
1842, when, after further training, he was ordained 
by the Bishop of London. Entering with enthu- 
siasm upon his missionary labours, he was conse- 
crated Bishop of the Niger territory in 1864. A 
D.D. of Oxford, he translated the Bible into the 
Yoruba language. See bis Life ( 1888 ), and J. Page, 
Blof^ Bishop (1908). 

Croydon, a town in Surrey, lOJ mOes S. of 
London Bridge, yet practically a suburb of London. 
It lies on the edge of the chalk and plastic clay, 
near the Banstead Downs, at the source of the 
Wandle, hence its name CroiWme (Fr., ‘chalkhill’) 
in Domesday, The archbishops of Canterbury 
had a palace here from the Conquest till 1757. Its 
Perpendicular hall ( 1452) and chapel ( 1633-63 ) were 
purchased by the Duke of Newcastle in 1887 and 
presented to the Sisters of the Church Extension 
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Association. Addington Park, miles ESE., was 
in 1807-1902 summer seat of the archbishops of 
Cantei'bury. Addiscombe House, home of the 
first Earl of Liverpool, was converted in 1812 into the 
East India Military College, but was pulled down 
in 1863. The fine old Perpendicular parish church 
was destroyed by fire in January 1867, with the 
exception of the tower, but was rebuilt by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and retains the monument of Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, with fragments of that of Arch- 
bishop Grindal. That of Archbishop Whitgift was 
restored in 1888 at a cost of £600. Whitgift*s 
Hospital ( 1596) is a red brick pile, restored in 1860 5 
his grammar-school now occupies buildings of 1871, 
and under the same endowment is a large Whitgift 
middle school. A new town hall, with law-courts 
and free library, was opened in 1896. Croydon was 
one of the first towns to grapple effectually with 
the economical disposal of town-sewage. A system 
of disposing of sewage by irrigation was inaugu- 
rated m 1858. In 1868 new water- works were com- 
pleted, the water, Avhich is of great purity, being 
obtained from an artesian well ; and a furthei 
supply has since been added. There is a suffragan 
bishop under Canterbury. Till the 18th centuiy 
Cioydon was famous for its ‘colliers’ or chai coal- 
burners ; now its chief specialty is the manufacture 
of church clocks and carillons. There is an aero- 
drome for commercial and passenger traffic. The 
town is, however, mainly residential ini character. 
It was made a municipal borough in 1883, a 
parliamentary borough in 1885 ( with two members 
since 1918), and a county borough in 1888. Pop, 
(1851) 10,260; (1871) 55,652; (1921) 190,877. 
Croyland* See Crowland. 

Crozet Islands^ a grouj^n the Indian Ocean, 
between the Cape 01 Good Hope and Kerguelen, 
in lat. 46® S., and long, 52° E. ; the largest are 
Possession, East, Apostle, and Hog; apart from 
these they are mere rocks. All are uninhabited, 
though shipwrecked sailors have lived for a time on 
them. _ They were visited by the Challenger expe- 
dition in 1873-74, but have never been adequately 
explored. They were annexed by France in 1913. 

Crozier. See Crosier, Pastoral Staff. 

Crucian {Cara^ssim vulgaris), a fresh-water 
fish, nearly related to the carp, from which it 
differs in the absence of barbuies, in the single- 
rowed arrangement of the pharyngeal teeth, and in 
a few other minor points. It is found in numerous 
varieties in rivers, ponds, and lakes in Europe and 
Asia; and is sometimes, though rarely, caught in 
the Thames. The food chiefly consists of dead 
vegetable and animal matter. The flesh is less 
esteemed than that of carp. The fish spawn in 
May or June, and then assemble in great numbers. 
See Carp. 

Crucibles (Low Lat. crucihtdum; from the 
root of Old Fr. cruche, ‘ a pot ’) are vessels made of 
materials capable of being 'exposed 
to high temperatures without altera- 
tion, and used for fusing substances 
together, such as the materials for 
glass-making, or metallic ores, with 
various fluxes to obtain the several 
metals they yield. Crucibles should 
resist the corrosive action of the 
substances brought into contact 
Crucible. with them, and are generally made 
of fireclay, porcelain, graphite, iron, 
platinum, and, for some special operations, of 
silver. See AssAYiNa. 

^CruciTerse (Lat., ‘ cross-hearing,’ from the X- 
wise nccition of the four petals ), an important order 
of archichlamydeous dicotyledons, including about 
1200 Icnowu species, mostly palaearctic, and specially 
abundant in Europe. No order is indeed more 


familiar or more widely represented ; the Mustard, 
Shepherd’s Purse, &c., are among the commonest 
weeds of cultivation, while the Turnip and Cab- 
bage, the Radish and Cress, &c., are no less 
familiar and widespread in usefulness. As wild 
flowers, they are mostly inconspicuous, but the 
pretty CucRoo-flower or Lady’s Smock {Carda- 
mine pratensis), and not a few others, might he 
mentioned as contributing some characteristic 
feature to marsh or cliff or copse ; while a large 
number of genera are of the greatest value to the 
florist, for whom the exuberant masses of Iberis, 
Alyssum, Arabis, and Aubrietia are among the 
most admired resources of the rock-garden. Besides 
the Stocks and Wallflowers, &c., the old-fashioned 
Honesty and Gillyflower are among the most 
familiar inmates of every cottage-garden. The 
general character of the order is antiscorbutic and 
stimulating, with more or less acridity ; the familiar 
flavour being due to the presence of a characteristic 
ethereal oil. Striking examples of these properties 
are given by the Scnrvy-grass of onr shores, so 
I important to mariners in the days of long voyages 
and salt provisions ; or more familiarly by the 
Common Water-cress; while a wide range of varia- 
tion of flavour is presented by the flesh, rind, and 
leaves of the Common Turnip, especially in different 
varieties, soils, and seasons. A fixed oil is largely 
present in the seeds (see Rape, Colza), and the 
woad Plant (Isatis, see Woad) has been used from 
the earliest times as a source of indigo. The order 
was conveniently subdivided by Linnaeus by the 
nature of its fruit as long and short podded (Sili- 
qnosae and Siliculosse), while later systematists 
have derived important characters from the mode 
of folding of the cotyledons within the seed. See 
Bugler’s Pflanzenfamilien, or other systematic 
wonc, and separate articles — e.g. Cabbage. 

Crucifix (Lat. crim, ‘the cross,’ and ‘I 
fix ’ ), a cross with the effigy of Christ fixed to it. 
The principal crucifix in (Jatholic churches stands 
in the centre of 
the high-altar. 

It overtops the 
tapers, and is only 
removed to make 
place for the host 
in the service of 
Benediction. In 
well-appointed 
churches, the altar 
crucifix is gener- 
ally either of gold 
or silver. Cruci- 
fixes are used 
in Lutheran 
churches, and in 
Prussia they are 
often made of Ber- 
lin iron. The cru- 
cifix first began to 
take the place of 
the plain cross in 
the time of Con- 
stantine, hut it was never publicly acknowledged 
by the Greek Church, and did not come into general 
use in the East tiU towards the end of fiie 8th 
century. It was not till the Carlovingian age that 
it became general in the Latin Church. On the 
earlier crucifixes, Christ is represented as alive, 
with open eyes, and generally clad, and fastened 
with four naBs. On later ones he is represented 
as dead, naked, except for a cloth round the loins, 
and fastened with three nails~i.e. the two feet 
pierced by a single nail. See CROSS. 

CrudeUf Alexander, bom at Aberdeen, 31st 
May 1701, from the grammar-school passed to 
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Marischal College, where he took his M.A., hut, 
having shown symptoms of insanity, was for a short 
time placed in continement. On his release he left 
Aberdeen, and, after spending ten years as a tutor, 
in 1732 established himself as a bookseller in Lon- 
don. In 1737 appeared his Complete Concordance 
of the Holy Scriptures^ a really admirable work. 

It was dedicated to Queen Caroline, who graciously 
romised to 'remember him,’ but unfortunately 
ied a few days later. Cruden now relapsed into 
insanity, and for ten weeks was kept in a mad- 
house, as again for a fortnight in 1753. Earning 
meanwhile his livelihood as a press-reader, he 
assumed the title of ‘Alexander the Corrector,’ 
and in 1755 be^an to go through the country, 
reproving by voice and pen the nation’s sins of 
Sabbath-breaking and profanity. But many a 
good and kindly action was interwoven with his 
crack-brained courtships, his dreams of knighthood 
and a seat in parliament. He was just back from 
a visit to his native city, when he died at his 
prayers in his Islington lodgings, 1st November 
1770. See the Life by A. Chalmers, prefixed since 
1824 to mai^ of the numerous editions of the Con- 
cordance, See CONCOEDANCE. 

Cruelty. See Animals (Ceuelty to), Chil- 

DEEN. 

€ruiksliank9 George, one of the most gifted 
of English pictorial satirists, was born in London, 
September 27, 1792, the son of Isaac Cruikshank, 
who, as well as his eldest son, Isaac Robert Cruik- | 
shank, was also known as a caricaturist. Cruik- 
shank at first thought of the sea as a profession ; 
bub some of his sketches having come under the 
notice of a publisher, he was induced to engage in 
the illustration of children’s books and songs. 
A publication. The Scourge (18 11^16), afforded 
scope for the display of his satiric genius, and from 
that time forth he continued to pursue with re- 
markable success this his true vein. His illustra- 
tions for Hone’s political s(iuibs and pamphlets, 
and especially those dealing with the Queen Caro- 
line trial, attracted much attention, and sent some 
of them through no less than fifty editions. But 
in the exquisite series of coloured etchings con- 
tributed to the Humorist (1819-21), and in the 
etchings to the Points of Humour (1823-24), did 
his true artistic power begin to be \isible. Thm 
second, and in many ways finest, period of his 
art, represented hy these works, culminated in 
the etchings to Peter Schlemihl (1823), and to 
Grimm’s German Popular Stories (1824-26), which 
in the simple directness and effectiveness of their 
execution, and in their fertile and unencumbered 
fancy, rank as the artist’s masterpieces. The 
latter series, now extremely scarce, was repro- 
duced in 1868, with a laudatory preface from the 
pen of Mr Buskin. Similar in artistic aims and 
method are the spirited little woodcuts contributed 
to the Italian Tales ( 1824), Mornings at Bow Street 
(182^27), and Clark’s Three Courses and a Dessert 
(1830) ; and the plates to Scott’s Demonology and 
Witchcraft (1830) may be regarded as the last 
examples of his earlier and simpler method as an 
etcher. His numerous plates in Bentlefs Miscellany 
mark a third period of bis art, in which he aimed at 
greater elaboration and completeness, introducing 
more complex effects of chiar-oscuro, and frequently 
attaining great power of tragic design. The finest 
of these are the great series to Dickens’s Oliver 
Twist, and to Ainsworth’s Jack Shepard in 
Bentley*s Miscellany, and The Tower qf London, 
and in the same class are to be ranked the plates to 
Windsor Castle, and The Miser's Daughter, of 
which, as of Oliver Twist, he thirty years after- 
wards claimed the chief authorship. Among the 
best productions of his later years are the large 


and elaborate etchings to Brough’s Life of Sir 
John Falstaff, published in 1858. His last illus- 
tration was the frontispiece to Mrs Blewitt’s The 
Bose and the Lily (1877), ‘Designed and etched 
hy George Cruikshank, aged ei^ty- three, 1875.’ 
As a water-colourist he left work marked by con- 
siderable skill and delicacy. In his late years he 
devoted himself to oil-painting, and in this province 
showed perhaps more liumour, fervour, and inven- 
tive ability than artistic power. His most import- 
ant picture was ‘ Worship of Bacchus ’ ( 1862), which 
has been engraved partly by his own hand, a 
vigorous and earnest protest against the evils of 
drunkenness ; and to the cause of temperance he 
also devoted many of his designs, especially the 
tragic and powerful series of The Bottle ( 1847), which, 
reproduced by glypliography, attained an immense 
circulation. He died 1st February 1878. There 
are excellent collections of his works in the print- 
room, British Museum, and the South Kensington 
Museum. The last named, presented in 1884 by 
the artist’s widow, numbers 3481 items. See G. W . 
Reid’s Catalogue (3 vols. 1871 ), and Lives by Bates 
(2ded. 1879), Jerrold (2d ed. 1883), and Stephens 
(1891); and Marchmont’s The Three Cruikshanlcs 
(1897). 

Cruiser^ formerly an armed ship employed to 
protect commerce or capture enemies’ ships. See 
pRivATEEE, Frigate ; also Navy. 

Cnmimock Water, adjoins Buttermeie (q.v.). 
Crusades is the name given to the religious 
wars carried on during the middle ages between 
the Christian nations of the West and the Moham- 
medans. In time, however, the name came to be 
applied to any military expedition against heretics 
I or enemies of the pope. The first of the regular 
crusades was undertaken simply to^ vindicate the 
right of Christian pilgrims to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. On the conquest of Palestine, how- 
ever, the object of the crusades changed, or at least 
enlarged, and the efforts of the subsequent crusaders 
were directed to the recovery of the whole land from 
the Saracens, who had repossessed themselves of it. 
From an early period in the history of the church, 
it was considered a pious act to make a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, and to visit the various 
spots which the Saviour had consecrated hy his 
presence. When Palestine was conquered hy the 
Arabs in the 7th century, that fierce out generous 
people respected the religious spirit of the pilgrims, 
and allowed them to hnud a church and a hospital 
in Jerusalem. Under the Fatimides of Egypt, who 
conquered Syria about 980 A.D., the position both 
of the native Christian residents and of the pilgrims 
became less favourable; hut the subjugation of 
the country in 1065 hy brutal hordes^ of Seljuk 
Turks from the Caucasus rendered it intolerable. 
These barbarians, but recently converted to Moham- 
medanism, were nearly as ignorant of the Koran 
as of the Scriptni’es. They hardly knew their 
fellow-religionists, and are said to have wreaked 
their vengeance on the Mussulmans of Syria ss 
well as on the Christians. The news of their 
atrocities produced a deep sensation over the whole 
of Christendom. The first to take alarm were, 
naturally enough, the Byzantine monaichs. In 
1073 the Greek emperor, Michael VII., sent to 
supplicate the assistance of the great Pope Gregoi'y 
VIl. against the Turks, accompanying his petition 
with many expressions of profound respect for His 
Holiness and the Latin Church, Gregory— who 
beheld in the supplication of Michael a grand oppor- 
tunity for realising the Catholic unity of Christen- 
dom— cordially responded ; but circumstances pre- 
vented him from e\"er carrying the vast desims 
which he entertained into execution, and the idea 
of a crusade died gradually away. It was, however, 
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revived by his successor Urban IL, an able and 
humane man, to whom Alexius Comnenus appealed, 
as had Michael to Gregory. But Urban thought 
more of Jerusalem than of the reconquest of Asia 
Minor. Two councils were held in 1095. At the 
second, held at Clermont, in France, a crusade was 
definitely resolved on. The pope himself delivered 
a stirring address to a vast multitude of clergy and 
laymen, and as he proceeded the ^ent-up emotions 
of the crowd burst forth, and cries of Detis vuU 
( ‘ God wills it ’ ) rose simultaneously from the whole 
audience. ‘This tumultuous cry,’ says Hallam, 
‘which broke from the heart and lips of the 
assembly at Clermont, affords at once the most 
obvious and most certain explanation of the lead- 
ing principle of the crusades/ These words, Deiis 
vult, were made by Urban the war-cry of the enter- 
prise, and every one that embarked in it wore, as 
a badge, the sign of the cross ; hence the name 
Cncsade (Lat. crux, ‘across’). Peter the Hermit, 
who used to be thought the originator of the move- 
ment, was only one of the most notable of many 
preachers who ^read the enthusiasm throughout 
Christendom. They traversed Europe, preaching 
everywhere to crowds in the open air, and produc- 
ing the most extraordinary fervour by their impas- 
sioned descriptions of how pilgrims were murdered, 
robbed, or beaten; how shrines and holy places 
were desecrated ; and how nothing but greed re- 
strained the ruffian Turks ( who made the Christians 
pay heavy taxes for their visits to Jerusalem) from 
destroying the Holy Sepulchre, and extirpating 
every vestige of Christianity in the land. 

First Crusade. — From all parts of Europe thou- 
sands upon thousands hurried at the summons of 
the pope to engage in the holy war. ‘ The most 
distant islands and savage countries,’ says William 
of Malmesbury, ‘were inspired with this ardent 
passion. The Welshman left his hunting, the 
Scotchman his fellowship with vermin, the Dane 
bis drinking-party, the ISforwegian his raw fish.’ 
It is said that in' the spring of 1096 not less than 
6,000,000 souls were in motion towards Palestine. 
This, however, must be a huge exaggeration. 
What we do know positively is, that previous to 
bhe setting out of the great hosts of European chi- 
valry, four or five armies — if disorderly multitudes 
deserve that name — amounting in all to 275,000 
persons, had departed for Palestine. The first con- 
sisted of 20,000 foot, and was commanded by a 
Burgundian gentleman, Walter the Penniless. It 
marched through Hungary, but was cut to pieces by 
the natives of Bulgaria, only a few, among whom 
was Walter hims^, escaping to Constantinople. 
The second, consisting of 40,000 men, women, and 
children, was led by Peter the Hermit. It followed 
the same route as its predecessor, and reached 
Constantinople greatly reduced in numbers. Here 
the two united, crossed the Bosporus, and were 
utterly defeated by the Turks at Nicaea, the 
capitsu. of Bithynia. A third expedition of a 
similar kind, composed of 15,000 Germans, led by a 
priest named Gottschalk, was dispersed vvdth ter- 
rible slaughter in Hungary ; which also proved the 
grave of the fourth, a horde consisting of about 
200,000 wretches from France, England, Flanders, 
and Lorraine, who had swept along through Ger- 
many, committing horrible ravages, especially 
against the Jews, whom they murdered without 
mercy. Now^ however, the real crusaders made 
their appearance : the gentry, the yeomanry, and 
the serfs of feudal Europe, under chiefs of the first 
rank and renown. In this, the most successful 
of the crusades, neither the emperor nor any of 
the kin^ of the West participated; and to this 
circumsfence was doubtless due its more fortun- 
ate termination. Six armies appeared in the 
fi.eld, marehing separately, and at considerable 


intervals of time. Their respective leaders were 
Godfi-ey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; Hugh 
the Great, Count of Vermandois, and brother of 
Philippe, king of France ; Robert Curthose, Duke 
of Normandy, the son of William the Conqueror ; 
Count Robert of Flanders ; Bohemond, Pnnce of 
Tarentum, son of the famous Guiscard, under 
whom was Tancred, the favourite hero of all the 
'historians of the crusade ; and Count R^mond of 
Toulouse. The place of rendezvous was Constanti- 
nople. The Greek emperor, Alexius, afraid that 
so magnificent a host — there were said to be 600,000 
men, exclusive of women and priests — might be 
induced to conquer lands for themselves, cajoled 
all the leaders, excepting Tancred and Count 
Raymond, into solemnly acknowledging them- 
selves his liegemen as long as they remained in 
his territory. After some time spent in feast- 
ing, the crusaders crossed into Asia Minor, ac- 
companied by the unfortunate Peter the Hermit. 
Here their first step was the siege and capture 
of Nicsea, the capital of Sultan Soliman, in 
June 1097. This monarch was also defeated 
by Bohemond, Tancred, and Godfrey, at Dory- 
Imum. Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, now crossed 
into Mes^otamia, where he obtained the princi- 
pality of Edessa. After some time, the crusaders 
reached Syria, and laid siege to Antioch. For 
seven months the city held out, and the ranks of 
the besiegers were fearfully thinned by famine and 
disease. Many even brave warriors lost heart, 
and began to desert. Melancholy to relate, among 
the deserters was the poor enthusiast who had 
inspired the enterprise. Peter was actually several 
miles on his way home when he was overtaken 
by the soldiers of Tancred, and brought back 
to undergo a public reprimand. At length, on 
the 3d of June 1098, Antioch was taken, and 
the inhabitants were massacred by the infuriated 
crusaders, who were in their turn besieged by an 
army of 200,000 Mohammedans sent by the Persian 
sultan. Once more famine and pestilence did their 
deadly work. Multitudes also deserted, and escap- 
ing over the walls, carried the news of the sad 
condition of the Christians back to Europe. But 
again victory crowned the efforts of the besieged. 
On the 28th June 1098 the Mohammedans were 
utterly routed, and the way to Jerusalem opened. 
It was on a bright summer morning (1099) that 
20,000 to 40,000 crusaders, the miserable remnant 
of that vast array which two years before had 
laid siege to Nicsea, obtained their first glimpse of 
Jerusalem. On the 16th of July, after a siege of 
rather more than five weeks, the grand object 
of the expedition was realised. Jerusalem was 
delivered rrom the hands of the infidel. As on the 
occasion of all the triumphs of these first crusaders, 
a horrible massacre ensued. Religious enthusiasm, 
evoking the intensest and most strangely mingled 
passions, naturally led to these excesses on the 
part of men reared in the fiercest times of feudalism. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was unanimously elected king 
of Jerusalem. Unlike his successors, he refused the 
title royal. His kingdom, at first comprising little 
more than the mere city of Jerusalem, was gradu- 
ally extended by conquest until it included the 
whole of Palestine. A language resembling Nor- 
man French was established, a code of feudal 
laws drawn up — Jerusalem was erected into ^ a 
patriarchate, and Bethlehem into a bishopric* 
The best part of Asia Minor was restored to 
the Greek empire, while Bohemond became Prince 
of Antioch. For nearly fifty years, the three 
Latin principalities or kingdoms of the East — 
Edessa, Antioch, and Jerusalem — ^not only main- 
tained themselves against the attacks of the 
Mohammedans of Egypt and Syria, but greatly 
increased in size, power, and wealth. At Jem- 
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Salem were founded the two famous orders of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St John and the Knights 
Templars. 

Second Crusade. — In 1144 the principality of 
Edessa was conquered by the Emir of Mosul, and 
the Christians slaughtered. His son, Nureddin, 
advanced to destroy the Latin kingdoms of Syria 
and Palestine. Europe once more trembled with 
excitement. A second cnisade was preached by 
the famous St Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, in 
Champagne ; and early in 1147 two enormous 
armies, under the command of Loiiis VII., king 
of France, and Conrad HI., emperor of Germany, 
marched for the Holy Land. Their united 
numbeis were estimated at 1,200,000 fighting- 
men. The e^edition, nevertheless, proved a 
total failure. The Greek emperor, Manuel Com- 
nenus, was hostile; and through the treachery 
of his emissaries, the army of Conrad was all but 
destroyed by the Turks near Iconium, while that 
of Louis was wrecked in the defiles of the Pisidian 
Mountains. After a vain attempt to reduce 
Damascus, the relics of this mighty host returned 
to Europe. 

Third Crusade. — The death-blow, however, to 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the power of the 
crusaders, was given, not by Nureddin, but by 
Salah-Eddin, commonly called Saladin, a young 
Kurdish chief, who had made himself sultan of 
Egypt, and who aspired to the suzerainty of the 
Mohammedan world. He invaded Palestine, took 
town after town, and finally, in October 1187, 
compelled Jerusalem itself to capitulate, after a 
siege of fourteen days. The news of this led to 
a third crusade, the chiefs of which were Frederick 
I. (Barbarossa), emperor of Germany; Philippe 
Auguste, king of France, and Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion, king of England. Barbarossa took the 
field first in the spring of 1189, but was thrown from 
his horse and drowned in crossing the Salef. His 
army, much reduced, joined the forces of the other 
two monarchs before Acre, which important city 
was immediately besieged. In vain did Saladin 
attempt to relieve the defenders ; and after a be- 
leaguerment of twenty-three months, the place 
surrendered. But the crusaders were not united 
among themselves. Philippe soon after returned to 
France ; and Richard, after accomplishing prodigies 
of valour, which excited the admiration of the 
Saiacens, concluded a treaty with Saladin, by which 
‘the people of the West were to be at liberty to 
make pilgrimages lo Jerusalem, exempt from the 
taxes wMch the Saracen princes had in former 
times imposed.’ This, as has been previously 
noticed, was all that had been claimed by the/r^^ 
crusaders. On the 25th of October 1192, Richard 
set sail for Europe. 

Fourth Crusade. — Crusading unfortunately now 
became a constituent of the papal policy ; and in 
1203 a fourth expedition was determined upon by 
Pope Innocent III., although the condition of the 
Christians was by no means such as to call for it. 
It assembled at Venice ; but how entirely secular 
crusading had become, will be seen from the fact 
that the army never went to Palestine at all, but 
preferred to take possession of the Byzantine 
empire. The leader of this host of pseudo-crusaders, 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was seated on the 
throne of the East in 1204, and thus founded the 
Latin empire of Constantinople. Nothing was 
achieved for the recovery of Jerusalem, but Inno- 
cent had his reward in the temporal^ supremacy 
of the papal see over the Eastern Church. See 
Byzantine Empire, Venice. 

Fifth Crusade. — ^This was commanded by Frede- 
rick II., emperor of Germany. It began in 1228, 
and terminated in a treaty between that monarch 
and the sultan of Egypt, by which Jerusalem (with 
142 


the exception of the Mosque of Omar), Jaffa, Beth- 
lehem, and Nazareth were ceded to Frederick, who, 
after being crowned king of Jerusalem, returned 
to Europe, leaving Ms new possessions in a state of 
tranquillity. Frederick, however, who had been 
excommunicated by Gregory IX. for his tardiness 
in embarking in this crusade, was denounced in the 
most violent language by the same pope for having 
thus made terms with the infidel. 

Sixth Crusade.— hi 1244 the Khorasmians, driven 
from Tartary by Genghis' Khan, burst into Syria, 
and made themselves masters of Jerusalem. This 
was made, by Pope Innocent IV., the occasion for 
another crusade ; and in 1249 Louis IX. (St Louis) 
of France headed an expedition against E^"pt, 
which was now regarded as the key of the Holy 
Land. The expedition was an utter failure. Louis 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the sultan, and 
obtained his liberty only on the payment of a heavy 
ransom. 

Seventh Crusade. — This also was primarily under- 
taken by St Louis, but he having died at Tunis 
(where he had gone in the hope of baptising^ its 
king) in 1270, on his way to Palestine, Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward I., who 
had originally intended to place himself under the 
command of St Louis, marched direct for Palestine, 
where his rank and reputation in arms gathered 
round him all who were willing to fight for the 
cross. Nothing of consequence, however, was 
accomplished ; and Edward soon returned to Eng- 
land, the last of the crusaders. Acre and Tripoli 
still continued in the possession of the Christians, 
and were defended for some time by the Templars 
and other military knights; but in 1289 Tripoli 
capitulated, and two years later Acre, and the 
knights were glad to <mit the country and dis- 
perse themselves over Europe, leaving Palestine 
m the undisturbed possession of the Saracens. 

Though conventionally the crusades are num- 
bered, their distinctness cannot be maintained. 
The Latin kingdom and the Latin principalities, 
yrith their resident Latin population, small though 
it was, gave them continuity ; and small bodies of 
crusaders were constantly coming and going. Of 
pseudo-crusades, three deserve notice as productive 
of important results. Firstly, in 1209, there was 
that against the Albigenses (q.v.). Secondly, on 
the principle that it was binding on the servants 
of the church to do battle with all outside its pale, 
in 1230 the Teutonic knights were called on by 
Gregory IX. to undertake a crusade against the 
heathen Prussians on the shores of the Baltic. 
The result was the complete subjugation of the 
Prussians, and the establishment in their country 
of the Teutonic military order till its extinction at 
the battle of Tannenberg in 1410. Thirdly, in 1262 
Urban IV., jealous of the growing power of Man- 
fred, king of Sicily, son of the Emperor Frederick 
II., offered Manfred’s crown to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St Louis of France, and gave to this dis- 
possession the name of a crusade. A protracted 
war ensued, which resulted in the House of Anjou 
gaining the kingdom of Naples, and the House of 
Aragon the kingdom of Sicily. The terrible wars 
of the 16th century between France and Spain for 
supremacy in Italy were the direct consequence of 
this pseudo-crusade. 

Effects of the While we cannot help 

deploring the enormous expenditure of human life 
which the crusades occasioned, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that they indirectly exercised a 
most beneficial influence on modern society. They 
secured for humanity certain advantages which it 
is difficult to see could have been otherwise 
obtained. Guizot, in his Lectures on European 
Civilisation, endeavoured to show their design and 
function in the destinies of Christendom, ‘To the 
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first chroniclers,’ he says, ‘ and consequently to the 
first crusaders, of whom they are but the expres- 
sion, Mohammedans are objects only of hatred : it 
is evident that those who speak of them do not 
know them. The historians of the later crusades 
epeak quite differently : it is clear that they look 
upon them no longer as monsters ; that they have 
to a certain extent entered into their ideas ; that 
they have lived with them; and that relations, 
and even a sort of sympathy, have been established 
between them.’ Thus the minds of both, but par- 
ticularly of the crusaders, were partly delivered 
from those prejudices which are the offspring of 
imorance, ‘A step was taken towards the enfran 
■chisement of the human mind.’ Secondly, the 
crusaders were brought into contact with two 
civilisations richer and more advanced than their 
own — ^the Greek and the Saracenic; and it is 
beyond all question that they were mightily struck 
with the wealth and comparative refinement of 
the East. Thirdly, the close relationship between 
the chief laymen of the West and the church, 
occasioned by the crusades, enabled the former ‘ to 
inspect more narrowly the policy and motives of 
the papal court.’ The result was very disastrous 
to that spirit of veneration and belief on which the 
church hves, and in many cases an extraordinary 
freedom of judgment and hardihood of opinion 
were induced — such as Europe had never before 
•dreamed of. The immediate results of the | 
crusades, however, went altogether to strengthen ^ 
the power of the church. Through their means 
the popes found an easy method of ridding them- 
selves of refractory monarchs; and by the exor- 
bitant taxes levied in the name of the cross they 
practically rendered all the kingdoms of the West 
their tributaries. Fourthly, great social changes 
w'ere brought about. A commerce between the 
East and West sprang up, and towns — ^the early 
homes of liberty in Europe — ^began to grow great 
and powerful. The crusades, indeed, 'gave mari- 
time commerce the strongest impulse it had ever 
received.* 

See Gibbon^s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire; Milman’s Latin Christianity, Hal- 
lam^s Hutary of the Middle Ages; Mill’s History of the 
Crusades; Cox’s History of the Crusades ; Heeren’s Essay 
on the Influence of the Crusades , the great Recueil des 
Historiens des Cro%sades^ issued by the Acad^mie des In- 
scriptions; Archer and Kingsford, The Crusades (1894); 
Barker, The Crusades ( 1923 ) ; Stevenson’s Crusaders in the 
East (1907) ; and the articles Baldwin, Godfrey, Jeru- 
salem, Richard L, Saladin, William op Tyre, &c. 

Crusca, Accademia della. See Academy, 
jDella Cruscan School. 

Crusenstolpey Magnus Jakob, Swedish 
political writer, was bom at Jfinkfiping, 11th 
March 1795. He wrote novels, elaboiate historical 
works, pamphlets, and contributed to the news- 
papers. His Stallningar och ForhoUenden, carried 
on from 1838 till 1865, applied vigorous and unspar- 
ing criticism to the (gpestions and persons of the 
•day. His bitter opposition to government cost him 
three years’ imprisonment ( 1 838-4:1 ). He died 18th 
January 1865. 

Crustacea; a large and important class of 
Arthropod animals, mcluding crahs, lobsters, 
■shrimps, sand-hoppers, wood-lice, water-fleas, bar- 
nacles, acorn-shmls, &c. The class contains such 
variety of structure that general characters are 
hard to find. They are almost all aquodic^ hut a 
few (e.g. wood-lice and land-crabs) are terrestrial. 
The majority are marine, but great numbers in- 
habit fresh water. The form of the body is very 
■variable, as may be seen by contrasting crab and 
barnacle. A head with five pairs of appendages, a 
Jdmb-bearmg thorax more or less united to the 
former, and a segmented abdomen with or without 


limbs, are very generally distinguishable. The 
segmentation is never developed in the Ostracod 
water -fleas, and is often lost in degenerate forms. 
By the development of shields (Apus), bivalve 
shells (water-fleas), and mantles (Cirripedes), the 
real form is often obscured. As to appendages, the 
head usually bears two pairs of antennje, a pair of 
mandibles, and two pairs of maxillee; the thorax is 
always hmb-bearing except in utter degeneracy; 
and the abdomen of the majority also carries 
appendages. The typical form of limb, on which 
so many changes are rung, consists of a basal piece 
and two more or less jointed forks. The cuticle 
varies greatly in degree of firmness, but is always 
chitinous (see Chitin) and often much calcified. 
Glands open on various parts of the surface, and 
may be of use for preliminary digestion, for egg 
attachment, for mooring the animal, &c. The 
colouring of the body is often very brilliant and 
beautiful ( see Pigment ). It is sometimes like that 
of the surroundings, and is occasionally associated 
with sexuality. The power of colour-change is also 
not uncommon. Sapphirina is said to rival the 
humming-bird in its splendour. While the nervous 
system in general retains the Arthropod charac- 
teristics, the ventral ganglia are often concentrated 
(as in crabs). The majority possess compound 
eyes, which in one large division are stalked. 
Eyes are absent in some subterranean forms, and 
are lost during the development of Cirripedia (q.v.) 
and many parasites. In the Enphausidae there are 
very numerous eye-like structures or luminous 
organs over the body. Smelling hairs usually occur 
on the first antennae, and auditory hairs have been 
frequently observed, usually more or less inclosed 
in sacs. The aUmentary system, which consists of 
fore, mid, and hind gut, is usually simple, except as 
regards the hard masticating parts often developed 
on the cuticle of the anterior portion. In some para- 
sitic forms the entire system degenerates. The 
hody-cavity is usually a good deal filled up by the 
muscles and viscera; it contains the blood-fluid, 
which is occasionally faintly coloured with hsemo- 
globin, tetronerythrin, and other pigments, and 
mcludes amoeboid elements. A heart is usually 
present in the thoracic region, and is often in- 
closed in a special part oi the body-cavity— -the 
ericardium. In higher forms the blood passes 
y distinct arteries to the bodies, is gathered up in 
venous spaces and sinuses, is purified in the gills, 
and returns to the pericardial sac and heart. 
The respiratory system is typically represented 
by distinct gills variously attached ; in many cases 
water flows in and out at the anus, and probably 
effects an anal respiration ; in many lower forms 
the blood is simply purified by being exposed under 
the skin. The excretory system is never very 
marked. The green glands of higher forms, the 
shell-glands of Phyllopods and Copepods, and 
certain other structures, are excretory. The re^o- 
ductive system presents many variations. The 
sexes are usually separate, hut most Cirripedes are 
hermaphrodite. 'In the Cymothoidae (Isopoda) 
the sexual organ of the young animal is male — of 
the old, female— in function.’ The glands are 
usually thoracic, and the ducts double. Some of 
the appendages are often modified for copulation or 
egg-retaining. The spermatozoa are peculiar in 
being usually non-motue. The eggs are in most 
cases carried about by the female, but are occa- 
sionally laid on water-plants, &c., or in the water. 
Accormng to Bates, Fodocerus capillatus builds a 
nest of interlaced seaweed. Parthenogenesis ( q. v. ) 
has been observed in some of the lower forms. 
' Complemental ’ males occur among the hermaph- 
rodite Barnacles and Acom-shells (q.v.). 

Life-history. — ^The development of Crustaceans 
is usually indirect — ^that is to say, the newly- 
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liatched young is unlike, often veiy unlike, its 
parent. Even when there is no metamoiphosis 
after hatching, trace* of transformation, as opposed 
to continuous development, are sometimes to be 
detected in the earlier history while the embryo 
is still within the egg-case, {a) The crayfish 
( A&tacus) has a very much abbreviated life-histoiy, 
for the newly-hatched form is almost quite like 
the adult. (6) The newly-hatched lobster (Hom- 
aius), however, begins ifle a little further back, 
in what is known as the My sis stage, in which 
the thorax bears two-branchea swimming append- 
ages. (c) Most other higher Cinstaceans (e.g. 
erabs) begin at a still lower level, in what is called 
the Zocsa stage, with a shoit uniointed thorax and 
a segmented abdomen without limbs, (d) The 



Development of a. Prawn {PencBUs ) : 
a, Nauplius ; 6, Zosaa ; c, Mysis ; d, adult 


Decapod Penseus, a shrimp-like creature, has its 
life-history still more drawn out. It quits the egg 
as a NaupUus, an unsegmented larva with three 
pairs of appendages, the first unforked, the other 
two pairs double-branched. These correspond to 
the first three appendages of the adult. The median 
eye is also a distinctive feature in the NaupHus 
larva. The Penmus Nauplius has with successive 
moults first to become a Zosea, and then a Mysis, 
and then an adult. It is as a Nauplius that the 
majority of lower Crustaceans leave the egg, but 
then they do not climb so high. To understand 
the circuitous life-history of a form like Penseus, 
we have to note that it begins in the Nauplius 
■stage, at the level of the lowest Crustaceans, and 
OTadually climbs through a series of higher and 
higher stages, each of which is represented per- 
manently by some division of Crustaceans which 
have not risen higher. If the various grades from 
Nauplius up to Decapod adult represent successive 
historic levels, now exemplified in the classification 
of Crustaceans by those which were left behind at 
each lift, what the Penseus does is to recapitulate 
in its individual life-history the historic evolution 
of the class. This idea has been beautifully applied 
to Crustaceans in Fritz Muller’s Facts for Darwin. 
The various grades of Nauplius, Zosea, Mysis, and 
adult Penaeus (overlooking intermediate ones) 
may be compared to stations which mark the 
gradual extension of the Crustacean line of advance. 
Penseus has to travel along the rails laid down by 
the ancestral history, and has to stop for variable 
periods at the successive stations between the 
starting-point and the terminus. Crabs skip over 
the Nauplius station, and like most other Decapods 


start at the Zosea point; lobsters abbreviate still 
fui-tber, and begin as Mysis forms ; the crayfish has 
found the shortest cut of all. Some of the lower 
Crustaceans never get far past the Nauplius stage, 
while others remain practically on the Zosea grade. 
The life-histories of Crustaceans vividly illustiate 
how the individual life-histoiy is a rehearsal of the 
historic evolution of the kind, or more technically, 
how ontogeny recapitulates phytogeny. 

Rahit of Life. — The acom-shells fastened to the 
rocks, w’afting in their food by their curled feet ; 
the barnacles moored to floating logs and ship- 
bottoms ; such extremes of parasitism as are illus- 
trated by Sacculina on heimit-crabs ; the hermit- 
eiabs themselves, stealing the shells of Gasteropoda, 
or entering into partnership with sea-anemones; 
the thousand minute and active water-fleas ; the 
wood-lice, quite teiTestrial; the biine-shiimps in 
the salt-pools ; the fiesh- water crayfish ; the giant 
marine lobsters ; the land-crabs, habituated to in- 
land life, sufficiently suggesu how varied are the 
habits of crustaceans. Some Crustaceans form 
masking shelters for themselves out of Tunicates, 
or get covered over by a concealing growth of 
seaweed, sponge, hydioids, &e. A mw forms 
are knowui to make a stridulatmg noise. The 
general intelligence of the class is probably con- 
siderable (see Crab). On the whole the mem- 
bers of this class are active animals, but on each 
side of the medium activity of the majority there 
are extremes. Thus, not a few active marine 
forms are phosphorescent, while parasitism (to the 
extent of some 700 species) occurs in most of the 
subdivisions. Many of the parasites are very 
striking in the contrast between tbe free-swimming 
young and the no plus ultra of degeneracy in the 
adults (see Degeneration, Parasitism). Some 
of the interesting cases of Commensalism (q.v.) 
have been referred to under that title ; while some 
of the external parasites show in the castration, 
&-C. which they effect on their hosts, how real in 
such cases is the dii*ect influence of the animate 
Environment (q.v.). The diet of Crustaceans is 
very varied; the majority are carnivorous and 
aggressive; many feed on dead creatures and 
organic debris in the water ; others depend largely 
upon plants. They often lose limbs in fighting or 
otherwise, and have the power of replacing wat 
they have lost. 

Classification. — There are two sub-classes — Ento- 
mostraca and Malacostraca. The Entomostraca 
are usually small, with very diverse number of 
segments and appendages, with the larva generally 
hatched as a nauplius, with an excretory organ 
associated with the second maxillae, and with no 
gastric milL They include Phyllopods, e.g. Brine- 
shrimps, Apus, Daphnia; Ostraeods, e.g. Cypris 
(fresh- water) and Cypridina (marine) ; Copepods 
(common water-fleas and fish-lice) ; and Cirripedes 
(Barnacles and Acom-shells). The Malacostraca 
are usually larger and more complex, with nine- 
teen segments and pairs of appendages ( except in 
Nebalia and its relatives), witn the larva usually 
higher than a nauplius, with the excretory organ 
usually associated with the antennae, and often with 
a gastric mill. They include some primitive types, 
Nebalia and Anaspides, and a number of orders, 
e.g. Schizopods, Amphipods, Isopods, Decapods. 

Distrihution in Space and Time. — {a) Deep-sea 
forms are very abundant, and often remarkable 
‘for their colossal size, their bizarre forms, and 
brilliant red colouring.’ Blind species are known 
to occur in tbe depths, and others are brilliantly 
phosphorescent, (b) Pelagic surface Crustaceans 
(especially Schizopods and Entomostraca) are very 
abundant^ and often form a large part of the food 
of fishes. They are often beautifully transpar- 
ent, and hardly to be seen in the water. Less 
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frequently they are biilliantly coloured (as in 
Sapphirina) or phosphorescent. Some of them are 
remarkable for their large eyes. One Amphipod 
Crustacean presents a curious mimicry of a Medu- 
soid form. Decapods are most abundant in the 
warmer waters. ( c ) Crustaceans form an important 
part of the relatively sparse and uniform fauna of 
lakes They occur both on the surface and at the 
bottom, the latter being generally more sluggish. 
The surface forms, at any rate, are usually per- 
fectly transparent with the exception of the eye. 
id) The catalogue of terrestrial Crustaceans, which 
includes species of Amphipods, Isopods, and Deca- 
pods, is relatively a very short one. 

The Crustacea date back to Cambrian times, but 
the highest forms (Decapods) were not firmly 
establiSied tiU the Tertiary period. Some 800 
fossil species, as against over 5000 living forms, 
are known. Some of the genera— e.g Estheiia — 
from the Devonian, are marvellous^ persistent, 
and survive from ancient epochs as still very suc- 
cessful and widely distributed forms. The most 
primitive Crustaceans are the Phyllopods — e.g, 
Apus — and it is probable that Nebalia and Anas- 
pides give us trustworthy hints as to the ancestors 
of the higher Malacostraca. 

Economic Crabs, lobsters, crayfish, 

shrimps, prawns, &c. form part of our food-supply. 
Others are indirectly useful as important parts of 
the food of herrings and other fishes. Many are 
doubtless useful in purifying the water from 
organic debris, while others are the hosts of im- 
portant parasites — e.g. the Cyclops species, which 
contains the young stages of the Guinea- worm ( q.v.). 

See Acobn-shells, Babnaolb, Beine-shbimp, Cibbi- 
PEOiA, CoPEPODA, Crab, Craypxsh, Ctpris, Cyclops, 
Lobster, Prawn, Shrimp, Water-plea, &c. ; also Com- 
mensalism, Parasitism, Parthenogenesis, &c., and 
references under above articles. For further details, 
consult Smith and Weldon in the Cambridge Natural 
History, Caiman, Life of Crustacea (1911), and Gi-us- 
tacea in LankestePs Treatise of Zoology : Sedgwick, 
Students Text-book of Zoology, vol. iii, ; also Baird, 
British Entomostraca ( Bay Soc. 1850 ) ; Balfour’s Bmbi'y- 
ology. Bell, British Stalk-eyed Crustacea (Lond. 1856); 
Challenger Eeports (several) ; Claus, Genealogy of Crus- 
tacea (1876); Dana, Crustacea of U.S. Exploring Expe- 
dition (Phila 1852) ; Gerstaecker in Bronn’s Thierreich; 
Huxley’s Crayfish (1881); Milne -Edwards, Histoire 
Naturelle des Crustaces (Paiis, 1834-40); the Mono- 
graphs of the Naples Station (several); F. Muller, Facts 
for Darwin (1869); Sars, Fresh-water Crustacea of Nor- 
way (Christiania, 1867); Spence Bate and Westwood, 
British Sessile-eyed Crustacea (1863-68); Stebbmg, A 
History of Crustacea (1893). 

Crntched Friars (M.E. crouchen, ‘to cross*), 
or Croisiers (Fr. croiix, ‘ cross *), an order of friars, 
carrying in the hand a staff surmounted by a 
cross. They came to England in the 13th century, 
and had monasteries in London (still giving name 
to a street ), Oxford, and Reigate. 

Crntwells Charles Thomas, literary historian, 
was bom in London, 30th July 1847. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors* School and at St 
John’s College, Oxford. He held various benefices 
in the Church of England, and died at Ewelme, 
near Wallingford, 4th April 1911. His works in- 
clude A History of Roman Literature ( 1877 ) and 
The Saxon Church and the Norman Conquest ( 1909 ). 

Cruvellhier^ Jean (1791-1874), physician, 
bom at Limoges, became professor of Pathology at 
Montpellier in 1824, and of Pathological Anatomy 
m Paris in 1836. Besides his great work, Anatomic 
Fa^ioloqique du Corps Humain (2 vols. 1828-42), 
he published other works on anatomy, which were 
for long the most valuable French contributions to 
their subject, and also a Life of Dupuytren ( 1840). 

Cywelllf Sophie, Getman soprano singer, 
originally named CrfiweU, was bom in Westphxdia, 


12th March 1826. She studied in Paris, made 
her debut in Venice (1847), and retired from the 
operatic stage on her marriage with Comte Vigier 
in 1856. ^ 

Cruz^ Juan de la, was the name assumed on 
entering the Carmelite Order ( 1563 ) by the Spanish 
poet and mystic, Juan de Yepis y Alvarez, born at 
Fontiveros in 1542. He associated himself with 
Santa Teresa’s movement for the reformation of 
the order, and in consequence sufiered persecution 
and imprisonment till his death at ubeda in 1591. 
He was canonised in 1726. His works, printed in 
1580, have been repeatedly reprinted and translated. 

Crwth (pronounce the w as French u), an old 
Welsh stiinged instmment. Four of its six strings 
were played with a bow, the other two being 
twitched by the thumb. 

Cryolite, a mineral which exists in great abund- 
ance on the coast of Greenland. It consists mainly 
of a fluoride of aluminium in combination with 
Fluoride of Sodium, eNaFjAlaFg. The metal 
Aluminium (q.v.) was forrneily largely obtained 
from it, hut it is now most important as a souice 
of alum and of soda bicaibonate ; much of it, also, 
is melted and made into a kind of glass. 

CryophorilS (Gr. kryos, ‘ cold,’ and nAero, ‘ I 
carry*) is an instrument consisting of a glass tube 
with a bulb at both ends, used for showing the 
diminution of temijeratnre in water by evapoia- 
tion. In constructing it the whole of the aii is 
extracted, leaving practically a vacuum inside. A 
Htble water is present in one of the bulbs, and 
when the second bulb, containing only water- 
vapour, is placed in a fieezing mixture, the vapour 
condenses, which causes more vapour to rise nom 
I the water in the first bulb. The result of this 
vaporation from the first bulb is the abstraction of 
much heat, and ultimately the remaining water 
passes into a frozen state. 

Crypt ( Gr. krypto, ‘ I hide ’ ). In the early days' 
of persecution the Christians were accustomed for 
secuiity to worship in the catacombs or crypts wheie 
they buried their dead (see Catacombs). When 
persecution ceased, this custom led to the erection 
of churches over the graves of martyrs and saints ; 
hut at a later date the bodies of tne saints were 
transferred to chambers, constructed to resemble 
the catacombs, under the sanctuary or altar of the 
new churches, in order to add to their sanctity. 
These crypts and their sacred shrines were visited 
by numerous pilgrims, and were frequently con- 
structed for the accommodation of the devotees, of 
sufficient size to admit a number at a time, who 
descended by one stair, and ascended by another. 
La other cases the ciypts were so placed that the 
shrine of the saint could he seen from the aisles of 
the choir, the floor of which was necessarily raised 
considerably above the level of the nave. Cryjpts 
of these kinds were usual in the early centunes, 
and many examples of them have been preserved in 
Italy and France, even where the churches over 
them have been rebuilt. The crypt of the Circular 
church of St B6nigne at Dijon was one of the 
largest. There a great circnJar aperture in the 
centre of the floor of the upper church eiiabled a 
very large congregation of pilgrims, including those 
in the ciypt, to see the shrine of the saint, and 
witness any ceremony taking place there. 

After the 13th century crypts were not so much 
in use. The great cathedrals were regarded as. 
much in the light of civil as of ecclesiastical edifices, 
and the floor of the choir was brought down to the 
level of the rest of the building. It sometimes, 
happened that owing to the slope of the site con- 
siderable underbuilmng was required under the 
choir, in which case an under church was con- 
structed, which was called by the old name of bhe^ 
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crypt, and was genei’ally used for sepulchral pur- 
poses. The crypt of Canterbury is one of the finest 
of tliis kind. The crypt of Glasgow Cathedral is 



Crypt, Canterbury CathedraL 


^Iso a very beautiful example, the vaulting over 
the shrine of St Mungo being pointed out by Sir 
Gilbert Scott in his lectures as one of the best 
specimens of its class. 

Cryptoganiia. This term was introduced by 
Linnseus as the twenty-fourth and last class of his 
■system of classification, and broadly with its 
present contents. The name, however (Gr. kryp- 
‘concealed,’ and gamos, ‘marriage’), in opposi- j 
tion to flowering plants (Phanerogamia, q.v.), | 
records its donor’s well-founded expectation that 
•sexual reproduction would one day be discovered. 
Jussieu proposed to distinguish them as Acotyle- 
Juries from monocotyledons and dicotyledons ; but 
tlie term has necessarily lapsed for many reasons. 
Pe Candolle distinguished them into two OTeat 
gioups, Cellulares and Vascular es ; while End- 
licher’s separation of the vegetable kingdom into 
Thallophytes and Cormophytes still further re- 
cognised their vast morphological range. Armed 
with the microscope more recent investigators 
have determined the life-history and mode of 
reproduction of all the leading types, so not only 
amply confirming the hypothesis of Linnaeus, or 
even still further increasing their morphological 
importance as compared with Phanerogams, but 
entirely revolutionising our interpretation of the 
flowering plants themselves, since leading us to 
view them as more profoundly cryptogamic than 
the cryptogams. The separate groups of crypto- 

f amic plants are outlined in the articles AiGiE, 
EAWEEDs, Bacteria, Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, 
XiVERWORTs, Ferns, Water-ferns, Horse-tails, 
Xycopodiace.®, Selaginella ; while their rela- 
tion to higher plants is explained under Phanero- 
^GAMiA, Flower, Gymnosperms. 

Cryptograpliy, the art of secret writing, also 
-called vVritmg in Cipher, SieroglyphiG Writing, 
Secret Writing, Steganography, Ft^ygraphy, has 
been in use from an early date in coirespondence 
between diplomatists and others engaged in import- 
ant affairs requiring secrecy. Every government 
used to employ its staff of decipherers, who availed 
themselves of extraordinary means for interpreting 
‘despatches which (fairly or unfairly) came into their 
possession. The cipherers and the decipherers 
waged a comtant struggle to outwit each other; 
the one by constructing new difficulties ; the other 
by conquering the diflSiculties as soon as constructed. 
How often we hear of a courier being murdered 
aiud his despatches carried off! And Avithout the 


key to decipher lettei^s so written, to what pur- 
pose would they be inteicepted by such a deed? 
In these modem times, however, there has been so 

t reat an improvement in the morals of governments 
lat the custom of killing foreign-office messengers 
for the sake of their despatch-bags is entirely 
obsolete in diplomacy, and statesmen have ceased 
to pillage post-offices or rifle portmanteaus for 
cryptographic messages. 

Most of the odd knacks, contrivances, decoys, 
blinds, now employed by cryptographers were to some 
extent known to and em^oyed by the ancients. 
Substituting points for vowels ; arranging threads, 
knots, or ink-spots at determinate distances ; sub- 
stituting one letter for another; inventing new 
arbitrary characters for whole words or even 
sentences — now made use of extensively in tele- 
graph codes ; abbreviating words in their prefixes 
and affixes; writing a long sentence of nonsense, 
with a clue to find the words which gave the proper 
sense — all were brought into requisition. Ferhaps 
the most amusing of all cryptographs was the one 
mentioned by Herodotus. Histiseus, a Greek at 
the Persian couit, being desirous of sending a secret 
message to Aristagoras at Miletus, selected a slave 
who was afflicted with bad eyes, and shaved his head, 
pretending that it was necessaiy for his recovery. 
In performing this, Histiicus imprinted his secret 
intention in legible characters on the man’s head, 
and kept him in close confinement till his hair grew 
again, when he sent him to Aristagoras for a perfect 
cure. Aristagoras repeated the having, read the 
VTiting underneath, and thus obtained the desired 
information by means of the unconscious mes- 
senger. 

One of the simplest methods of cryptography is 
to use instead of each letter of the alphabet a 
certain other letter at a regular interval in advance. 
Such was a mode of secret writing adopted by 
Julius Caesar. As a variety of this plan, the alpha- 
bet is used invertedly, z for a, y for h, x for c, 
and so on ; or, while the first seven letters are 
represented by the second seven, the next six may 
be represented by the last six. And many other 
variations may be adopted. But the decipherment 
of such messages is naturally not difficult, and with 
a little consideration of the peculiarities of the 
English language, all the ups and downs of many 
an interesting love story related in cipher in the 
columns of the Times can be followed from start to 
finish with comparative ease. It is known that e is 
the most frequent letter ; that the is the commonest 
word ; that ea and ou are the two- vowel groups which 
most frequently occur ; that the consonants most 
common at the ends of words are r, s, and t, tScc. 
We also know that a word of a single letter must 
be either the pronoun I, or the vowel a ox O', that 
an, at, on, to, of, and in are the most common words 
of two letters ; that the and and are the most fre- 
quent words in three letters ; that the most usual 
doubled letters are ee, oo, ll, ss, ff; that double 
vowels are mostly followed by I, m, 71, r ; that the 
letter a begins three two-letter words in very ex- 
j tensive use — an, as, at; that the letter 0 begins or 
ends eight two-letter words in very common use — 

I do, go, no, so, to, of, on, or ; that more words in a 
I sentence of average English begin with t than with 
any other letter; that in about three-fourths of 
all the words in a sentence, either the first or the 
second letter is a vowel ; that among consonants, 
d and h are most largely used, after which come 
n, s, r, t ; that the letter g is always follo^ved by 
u ; that no English word of two letters or more 
ends with i. All these considerations will guide us 
to the solution of any simple cipher, en^ling a 
skilful decipherer to read almost any ordinary 
piece of cryptographic writing in a very short 
time. 
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In British history, cryptography has at no time 
been in greater requisition than during the Civil 
War. Charles I.’s celebrated letter to the Earl of 
Glamorgan (afterwards Maiquis of Worcester), in 
which he made somecompiomising concessions to the 
Catholics of Ireland, was composed in an alphabet 
( sometimes supposed to be Charles’s own, but more 
piobably Woicester’s invention) of twenty-four 
short strokes variously situated upon a line. Other 
letters from the hand of the same monaich aie 
to appearance a mere series of numbeis of two or 
three figures divided by semicolons. In such cases 
it was necessary that the two parties engaging in 
the conespondence should have pi’eviously con- 
ceited what words each number was to lepresent. 

In the reign of William III. the Jacobites in- 
vented many cuiious ciphers to enable them to 
communicate with their exiled king. All the 
Jacobite clubs had distinct methods of their own — 
their great aim being to write in such a manner 
that the very ciphers themselves should pass 
through their enemies’ hands without suspicion. 
This they accomplished by means of sympathetic 
inks. A favourite Jacobite cipher was the use of 
parables, conveying, by means of ordinary lan- 
guage, a double meaning, which only the person 
acquainted with the writer’s views would thmk of. 
The use of cryptography for purposes of state in 
England ended, it may ie said, with the Peaco of 
1815. During the Peninsular war the government 
attached a cryptographer to the office of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to read and write the ciphers 
received and despatched. It is said that on more 
than one occasion the minister was unable to com- 
prehend his own cipher. 

The earliest elaborate treatise on writing in 
cipher is the Steqanographia (Frankf. 1606) cu the 
abbot John Trithemius, a MS. copy of which was 
bought for a thousand crowns at Antwerp by Dr Dee 
in 1563. Lord Bacon, who esteemed c^tography 
one of the most useful arts of his time, framed 
what he believed a not easily penetrable cipher — 
in which he employed only a and 6, arranging each 
of these letters in groups of five, in such coflocations 
as to represent all the twenty-four letters. Thus 
(tabab, ababa, babba conveyed the word fly. In 
his De AugmentishQ styled this an omnia per omnia 
cipher, believing that in this case preconcertment 
would be necessary; but in reality any clever 
modern decipherer could have read any letter com- 
posed in such a manner if it were of any length. 

Mr Donnelly, in his work The Great Gryptogram, 
endeavoured in 1887 to prove that Bacon inserted 
a cipher in the Shakespearian .plays — which he 
claimed was the work of the great philosopher — ^but 
the cipher was of so elaborate a kind that nobody 
but Mr Donnelly was able to follow its intricacies. 
The unfortunate Earl of Argyll used a mode of 
secret writing which consisted in setting down the 
words at certain intervals, which he afterwards 
filled up with other words, making of the whole 
something intelligible, but of no use to any one 
else reading the message. The Marquis of Wor- 
cester invented a cipher composed of dots and lines 
variously ordered within a geometrical figure ; wMle 
Dr Blair made one of three dots, placed over, under, 
or on the line, by which he could represent no 
fewer than eighty-one letters, figures, or words. 
The Doctor, in his able article in Bees's Cyclopaedia, 
declares this cipher to be as nearly as possible 
undecipherable by strangers ; but two years after- 
wards, Mr Gage, of Norwich, published a pamphlet 
on pun»ose to solve Dr Blair’s riddle. As he 
devoted fourteen closely printed octavo pages to 
the explanation, any description of the cipher is 
beyond the limits of this article. Mr Thicknesse, 
a well-known expert of the 18th century, also 
devised a plan of conveying information in the 


disguise of music, the notes, rests, expression- 
marks, &c., standing for letters. 

All the methods, however, of cryptography may 
thus be summarised: (1) By invisible ink; (2) 
by superfluous words; (3) by misplaced words; 
(4) by vertical and diagonal reading ; (5) by arti- 
ficial word-grouping ; (6) by stencil-plates cut out 
so as to show certain words beneath ; (7) by using 
two letters (Lord Bacon’s cipher); (8) by trans- 
posing the letters ; (9) by substitution of letters 
(10) by counterpart tabulations; (11) by mixed 
symbols; (12) by a printed key and code-book, 
used chiefly in telegrams ; (13) by the employment 
of numerals. 

See books by Porta (156:1), Blaise de Yigenere (1587) 
Thicknesse (1772), Kluber (1809), Romani (1875)„ 
Fleissner (1881), Katscher (1889), Andre Langie (trans.. 
1922). Telegraphic codes aie a kind of cipher. 

Cryptomeria, or Japanese Cedar. Thia 
lofty and beautiful hardy coniferous tree {C. 
Japonica) is widely distributed in mountain dis- 
tricts of Japan and China, as well as cultivated 
in many varieties. It was introduced by Robert 
Fortune in 1842, and has since passed into cultiva- 
tion. Although originally confused with the 
cypresses, it is neaily allied to Sequoia and Taxo- 
dium. See Conifer^®. 

Cryptoprocta, a fierce carnivorous animal of 
Madagascar, forming a genus and species by itselL 
Semi-plantigrade, and with beautiful fur, it re 
sembles a large polecat, thiee feet long, and 
attacks the largest animals with great ferocity. 

Crystalline RockSf a name given to all rocks> 
having a crystalline structure. The crystalline 
texture may either be original or superinduced. 
Thus some crystalline rocks, such as certain cal- 
careous masses, owe their origin to chemical pre- 
cipitation from water, while others again, such as 
lavas, have consolidated from a state of igneous, 
fusion. There is another large class of crystalline 
rocks, the crystalline granules of which present 
a remarkable foliated ^aracter-— that is, they are 
arranged in moie or less parallel layers (see 
Schists ). This peculiar schistose structure appears 
to have been supei induced — the original rocks 
having been either fragmental or ciystalline or 
both — and the result of great heat and pressure.. 
Such highly altered rocks occur in the neighbour- 
hood of masses of granite, and cover wide regions^ 
where there is abundant evidence to show that the 
strata have been subjected to enormous compres- 
sion, crushing, and crumpling — Shaving been folded 
and fractured and pushed violently over each other 
for distances of sometimes 15 miles and more. It 
is therefore believed that pressure and the heat 
engendered by great earth-movements, and the in- 
trusion of plutonic igneous matter, are among the 
most potent agencies in the production of schistose 
structure. 

Crystallites^ minute non-polarising bodies (the 
result of incijpient cn^stallisation) occurring in the 
vitreous portions of I^eous Rocks (q.v.). 
Crystal-gazing. See CRYSTALLOMANoir 

. Crystallography (from the Greek hrustallosy. 
*ice,’ an idea among the ancients being that rock- 
crystal, which may De taken as a type of crystal- 
line minerals, resulted from the subjection of water 
to intense cold). Minerals, salts, and chemicals 
substances generally ( examples, rock-crystal, fluor- 
spar, alum, and sugar) exist m the crystalline state ; 
and from an examination of all crystals, whether 
occurring naturally or obtained artificially, certain 
laws have been discovered, and phenomena observed, 
and these laws and phenomena constitute the- 
science of crystallography. The following are the 
more important laws and principles of the science : 

(1 ) Law of Comtcmcy of Angles . — Crystals of the 
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same substance may differ much in general appear- 
ance, but when the angles between their faces are 
measured these angles are found constant. Thus 
the crystals A and B (fig. 1), when cut through in 



a' 


CZ3 


Fig 1. 

Drawings of two crystals dilfeiing mucli in appearance, but 
with angles at a sho'ivn to be constant when similar sections 
are made. 

the direction xy at right angles to the prism, give 
the sections shown at A', B' ; and in each section 
the angles a will be found the same — viz, 120° ; or 
agam, if the angles between the faces ah, he, or 
ac, be measured, they will be found identical in both 
crystals. 

(2) Law of Symmetry. — Suppose we cut a c^’^stal 
in two, and then place the two parts with their cut 
surfaces on a mirror. The mirror will reflect each 
part, and may or may not produce the appearance 
of the original crystal. If the mirroi will produce 
the appearance of the original crystal, we have 
severed the crystal in a plane of symmetry. Thus 
with a cube, if we cut it in either of the planes 
ahe, def, ghk, Imn, opq, 
^ rhm, nhl, Ikn, gmk, and 

/''x place in each case the 

^ — ^ '1 severed parts on a 

mirror in the way de- 
scribed, the reflection 
together with the object 
w3l reproduce a cube. 
There are then in the 
cube nine planes of sym- 
metry. The octahearon 
and dodecahedron simi- 
larly have nine planes of 
symmetry. With such 
a form as a common 
brick there are three 
of symmetry. 



Each of the planes i*epresented 
by dotted lines is a plane of 
symmetry. 


while with other forms varying numbers of planes 
of symmetry may be found, until with a sphere 
there are an infinite number of planes of symmetry, 
for it is obvious that if a sphere be cut anywhere 
by a plane passing throng its centre, and the 
half thus obtained be laid upon a mirror, the 
^pearance of a complete sphere will be produced. 
Now on examining all (holohedral) crystals, it 
is found that they fall into the following six 
categories or systems: *(1) Anorthic System, — No 
plane of symmetry — examples, copper sulphate 
and anorthite. (2) Oblique System, — One plane of 
symmetry — gypsum and washing-soda. (3) Pris- 
matic System, — ^Three planes of symmetry at ri^ht 
angles to each other— barytes, saltpetre, and native 
sulphur. (4) Bhomhokedral System, — Three planes 
of symmetry at 120° to each other— calcite, quartz, 
and ice. (5) Pyramidal System. — Five planes of 
symmetry — cassiterite, zircon, and idocrase. (6) 


Cubic System, — Nine planes of symmetry — fluor* 
spar, galena, and alum. 

(3) Laio of Rationality of Indices. — The varioua 
planes of crj^stals, as explained below, are indicated 
m the Millerian system by three numbers, which, 
together foim the symbol of the plane. Thus we* 
have planes represented by 1 2 3, by 1 1 1, by 
110, &c. Now the law of rationality asseits 
that the symbol of a plane must be represented by 
numbers which are rational — i.e. numbers jvhich 
can be expressed exactly, not those like \ 2> v^4, 
<5)cc., which can only be obtained approximately. 
Thus by the law of rationality, no plane of a crystal 
can have such a symbol as 1 Vs 5, 1 V2 0, &c. 

Crystallographic Notation, — Several methods of 
lepieseiiting planes of crystals by symbols are in 
use. Two of these only need be mentioned — viz. 
Miller’s notation and Naumann’s notation. In 
both systems the planes are referred to three axes, 
corresponding in direction to three edges of the 
crystal. 

Let ahe (fig. 3) represent parts or parameters 
cut off from three axes xyz, then in Miller’s 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4 


Tlie plane 1 1 1 in Miller’s The plane 1 2 3 in. Miller’s 


notation. 


notation. 



Fig. 5. 

The plane 1 1 0 in Miller's 
notation. 


system the plane 111 represents a plane wLicb 
cuts the X axis at one-oneth of a, the y axis at 
one-oneth of h, and the 
z axis at one-oneth of c. 

Such a plane is indicated 
by pqr. The plane 12 3 
means a plane which cuts 
the X axis at one-oneth of 
a, the y axis at one-half of 
h, and the z axis at one- 
third of c. Such a plane 
is r^resented by stu, fig. 

4. The plane 110 means 
a plane which cuts the x 
axrs at one-oneth of a, the 
y axis at one-oneth of 6, 
and the z axis at one- 
noughth of c — ^i.e. does not 
cut c at all, or is parallel 
to it. Such a plane is represented by uvxs in fig. 5. 

In Naumann’s system some form is selected aa 
the fundamental pyra- 
mid of the crystal, and 
this pyramid, which 
corresponds to Miller’s 
form, 111, is represented 
by the letter JP in all 
systems but the cubic ( in 
this system it is called 
0) and the rhombohed- 
ral (in this system it is 
called B). Thus the 
planes marked P (fig. 6) 
form the fundamental 
pyramid, the planes 

are those of a pyramid one-half the height, while 
the basal plane is represented by oP or a pyramid 



Fig. 6. 

A crystal with the faces marked 
in Naumajm’s notation. 
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of no height, while the planes oo P represent a 
pyramid of infinite height. 

Drawing and Mapping of Crystals . — Various 
modes of representing crystals have been adopted. 
Perspective drawings are made by projecting the 
axes according to the rules of Projection (q.v.), 
then the various planes are indicated, and from 
these their intersections are known, and these 
intersections form the drawing of the crystal, 
rig. 7 represents one octant of the form 2 11 



Pig. 7. 

Mode of drawing a crystal from projection of axes. 



drawn by this method. Some writers represent 
crystal forms by orthographic projections — that is, 
represent them in plan and front elevation. Of 
all methods, however, of representing crystals 
from measurements made with the goniometer, 
the most elegant and convenient is that of spher- 
ical projections. Two kinds of spherical projec- 
tion are in use— viz. the gnomic and the stereo- 
graphic. Imagine a glass sphere placed within a 
crystal, as in fig. 8, and suppose the faces of the 
crystal to move parallel 
to their original posi- 
tions until they touch the 
sphere, and where the 
faces touch let dots be 
marked on the sphere. 
Thus the face a will pro- 
duce the dot a’, the face 
0 the dot o\ and so on. 
When the sphere is thus 
marked with dots corre- 
sponding to the several 
faces, the next thing is to 
make a map of the dots 
in their proper position. 
If the map is to he made 
on the gnomic projection, 
the sphere is supposed 
to be placed on the paper 
on which the map is to be made, and the eye 
is then placed at the centre of the sphere. The 
various dots when projected on to the paper as 
seen by the eye placed at the centre of the sphere 
produce the map. If the map is to be made on 
the stereographic projection, suppose a piece of 
^lass to pass through the centre of the sphei'e as 
in fig. 9, and let the eye be placed touching the 
sphere at E, then the dots as they appear on the 
^ass to the eye at E form the map. Such a map 
of the crystal of fig. 8 is given in fig. 10. In the 
stereographic projection all great circles on a 
sphere are represented on the map by either straight 
^es or arcs of circles, whereas m the gnomic pro- 
jection they are represented by straight lines. The 
(fig. 10) shows not only the position of the 
d4)ts or pQle% bo^ also great circles passing through 


Fig. 8. 
withm 

planes 

they touch the sphere where 
dots are marked. 


Sphere 

When 


are 


crystal. 

moved 


the sphere. These great circles correspond to the 
planes of symmetry of the cube (fig. 2) and other 
forms of the cubic system. These stereographio 
maps, as will be seen by reference to treatises on 


c 



The eye placed at E sees the dots on 
lower part of sphere projected on 
the plane abed. 



Fig. 10. 

Stereographic map of 
the crystal of fig. 
8 as obtained by 
method in fig. 9 


the subject, convey a good deal of information 
rejecting the crystals they portray. 

Flanes of ciystals form a zone when the inter- 
sections of the planes (i.e. the edges) are parallel 
to each other. Thus, in fig. 6 the faces oP, ^P, 
P, and ooP form a zone. Now in Miller’s notation 
these forms have the indices 001, 112, 111, 

110, and it will he noticed that all these symbols 
have a common ratio — thus, the first and second 
index are equal to each other. It may be shown that 
this is universally true ; hence, knowing the indices 
of a plane, we can say whether it is on a particular 
zone, or knowing that a plane lies in two zones, we 
can determine its indices. Thus, the planes 12 3, 
1 2 4, 1 2 5, &c., are all in one zone, as the 
symbols have the common ratio 1 : 2, and the plane 
3 4 5 cannot he on this zone, because its symbol 
does not contain the ratio 1 : 2. 

Holohedrism and Hemihedrism . — Crystals which 
have all faces present as required by the law of 
symmetry are termed holohedral. Where, as is 
often the case, only one-half of these faces are 
present, the crystal is said to be hemihedral ; while 
if only one-fourth of the full number of faces are 
present, the crystal is said to be tetartohedral. 

Physical Crystallography . — The physical pro- 
perties of crystals have some interesting relations 
to the symmetry and form of the crystal, and 
these properties are included generally with crystal- 
logra^y. Thus, if in the regular system a face 
is striated or has any peculiarity, this striation or 
peculiarity will he found on each face which is 
present by the law of symmetry. Again, most 
crystals cleave (i.e. break easily) in certain direc- 
tions, and the cleavage planes follow the law of 
sjjrmmetry. Again, when examined by polarised 
light, other properties of crystals in relation to 
symmetry are brought out. Thus, crystals of the 
regular system (except in a few certain cases) do 
not doubly refract light, no matter in what direc- 
tion the light is incident. With crystals of the 
rhombohedral system and the pyramidal system 
light is not doubly^ refracted when it falls parallel 
to the vertical axis, but in other directions it is 
doubly refracted ; while in the remaining systems 
two directions can be found in which the crystals 
of these systems do not doubly refract light, though 
they do so in all other directions. Again, heat 
is conducted differently in different systems of 
crystals. Suppose ciystals turned in a lathe into 
spheres, and that the centre is made suddenly hot, 
then in the regular system the heat spreads equally, 
and after a time the surface of the sphere is 
uniformly raised in temperature ; with other sys- 
tems the effect is different; with the pyramidal 
and rhombohedral systems a similar experiment 
would result in the surface of the sphere being 
heated uniformly over belts corresponding to an 
equator and parallels of latitude, but the tempera- 
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ture of the diiferent belts would be different, thus 
showing that heat is propagated in two directions 
at right angles to each other with different veloci- 
ties. With other systems more complex results 
would be obtained owing to heat being propagated 
131 three directions with different velocities. 

When soluble crystals are placed in a solvent 
the faces are eaten out differently, producing 
figures termed by German writers ‘aetzfiguren.* 
These figures will often indicate the symmetry of 
the ciystal, and have been useful in such deter- 
mination. As physical properties generally are 
related to elasticity, Groth states that the best 
way to define a crystal is that it is a solid body, 
the elasticity of which is the same in all parallel 
directions, but on the contrary is different in dif- 
ferent directions. 

The discovery by Laue in 1912 that crystals can 
^ct as diffraction space - gratings for X-rays has 
greatly extended the methods of examining crystal 
structure. In the original experiment a fine pencil 
of X-rays passes through a crystal, and subse- 
g^uently falls upon a photographic plate. The 
impression which it makes upon the plate is sur- 
rounded by a large number of spots arranged 
symmetrically. These are actually a diffraction 
pattern ; and the success of the experiment shows 
that it must be possible to determine the arrange- 
ment of the atoms within a crystal by the study 
of the pattern. W. L. Bragg {Proc. Cam. Phil. 
Soc. xvii. Pt. I. p. 43) showed how this was to be 
done ; and his rendering of the Laue theory opened 
the way to a series of researches wdiich is forming 
n- new crystallography. It is now possible to deter- 
mine the exact arrangement of the atoms within 
the crystal ; the outward form of the crystal is no 
lo^er the chief guide to crystalline structure. I 

The fundamental proposition of the new analysis 
is concerned with the reflection of a homogeneous 
wave- train by a set of parallel and regularly spaced 
planes, each of which by itself reflects only a very 
small fraction of the incident train. In Fig. 11 the 



Fig. 11. 


The parallel effect in the case of a crystal occurs 
in the following way. The atoms of a crystal 
may be supposed to be arranged in sets of parallel 
planes; there are an infinite number of such 
possible arrangements. Any set can constitute a 
reflecting set of planes. AA'hen X-rays of -wave- 
length \ meet a set at an angle 6, reflectioii occurs 
when and only wdien the above condition is satis- 
fied. In practice the number of sets of planes 
which can reflect X-rays of ordinary quality is 
limited; a small numoer only are sufficiently 
widely spaced. 

If the same set of homogeneous X-rays is always 
used for the purpose of the experiment, and the 
angles of reflection in different sets of planes are 
found, we have a means of comparing the spacings 
of the various sets. In this way we may arrive at 
the disposition of the separate atoms. Further 
help is given by examination of the relative in- 
tensities of the different orders of reflection, that 
is, for the several cases wdiere the whole number in 
the formula may be 1, 2, 3, &c. Examples •will be 
given presently. 

The instrument employed may be called an X-ray 
spectrometer. A fine pencil of X-rays issues from 
a vertical slit in a box containing the X-ray bulb, 
and falls upon the vertical face of a crystal mounted 
on a revolving table. If the angle of incidence is 
such that there is a reflection, the reflected pencil 
passes into a tube containing a hea\’y gas, such 
as sulphur dioxide or meth^ bromide, which it 
ionises. The ionisation current is driven by the 
usual methods into an electroscope, and its in- 
tensity is measured. If, as is usually the case, 
the rays from the bulb contain a certain amount 
of X-radiation of a general character, on which 
strong homogeneous rays characteristic of the metal 
emitting the X-rays are superimposed, the fact 
is revealed by examining "the reflection at all 
angles; and the result may be described as a 
line spectrum overlying a general or continuous 
spectrum. 

An X-ray tube in which the anticathode is 
made of rhodium gives a spectrum containing 
four lines, 0*534, 0-545, 0*614, and 0-019 
Angstrdm Units (10”® cm.). When greater 
wave-lengths are required the anticathode is 
commonly made of some substance of smaller 
atomic weight, such as copper. 

Crystals in the form of minutely divided 
powder are examined by an alternative method 
devised independently by Debye and by Hulls. 

We may now take one or two examples of 
crystal measurement. The (100) planes of a 
copper crystal reflect a certain palladium ray 
at 9® 25'; the (110) planes at 13® 20', and the 
(111) planes at 8® O'. The sines of these angles 
are respectively 0*1636, 0*2306, and 0*1392, 


train A 3 A 2 AiA..,meets the planes p,p,p,..at an 
angle B. The planes are parallel to each other 
and are spaced regularly at a distance d. A 
number of small reflections occurring at 
group themselves together into a single compound 
reflection along BC. All these will be in the same 
phase if w\=:2c?sia^, where \ is the wave-length 
of the train and n is any whole mimber. (For 
A'B'-f B'B - AB = A'B'-f BT) - A'N=DN=2ifsin(9.) 
If this relation is satisfied there is a reflection ; if 
not there is none, because the various small re- 
flections mutually destroy each other. Rayleigh 

f ive the theory of this peculiar effect in an explana- 
on of the colours of crystals of chlorate of potash. 
These crystals contain numbers of twinning planes, 
parallel to each other and regularly spaced. A^iite 
light incident at any angle is not reflected in its 
entirety; a portion whimr has the proper wave- 
length is selected, and the rest passes on. 


which are in the ratio 1 : 1 •4U 0*85, or 1 : V2: V3/2 
nearly. From the formula given above, the spac- 
ings of the three sets of planes must also be in this 
proportion. But this is characteristic of an arrange- 
ment of reflecting centres in a face-centred lattice, 
as may be seen on examination. There are very 
convincing reasons for supposing that the reflect- 
ing centres are the copper atoms ; and we learn that 
the atoms are arranged on a lattice of this form 
and are indeed close packed. 

In similar ways it is found that the atoms of 
sodium in rock-salt are placed at the corners of a 
cube and at the centres of its faces ; the chlorine 
atoms, at the middle points of the edges and at the 
cube centre, or vim versd. Each kind of atom is, 
therefore, arranged on a face-centred lattice, and 
one lattice can be derived from the other by a shift 
parallel to a cube edge The distance from any 
atom to its nearest neighbours is 2-81 Angstrom 
Units. It is interesting to observe that in such a 
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construction it is not possible to distinguish sepa- 
rate molecules -within tne crystal. 

The structure of diamond is revealed mainly by 
the fact that the cleavage (100) faces give a spec- 
trum in -w-hich the second order is absent. That is 
to say, reflection occurs when the whole number in 
the formula is 1, 3, 4, or 5, but not when it is 2. 
This is characteristic of a certain special spacing of 
the planes, in which each plane is three times as 
far from its neighbour on one side as on the other. 
It is readily inferred that the carbon atoms of a 



diamond are so placed that each lies at the centre 
of a regular tetrahedron, at the points of which lie 
its four nearest neighbours. The distance from any 
atom to any of its tour neighbours is 1 *51 Angstrdm 
Units. 

In the case of iron pyrites, iron atoms lie at the 
corners and the face centres of a cube. Sulphur 
atoms are found in four of the eight small cubes 
into which the larger cube may be divided. Each 
sulphur atom lies on a small cube diagonal, nearly 
four times as far from the iron atom at one end as 
from the empty corner at the other. The arrange- 
ment projected upon a (100) plane is shown in 
fig. 12 ; it suggests a cause for the peculiar stria- 
tions of iron pyrites, which run parallel to the 
airs of sulphur atoms in each small square of the 
gure. The diagonals upon which sulphur atoihs 
lie are axes of rotation symmetry; no two axes 
intersect. 

A number of other crystals have been examined 
by these methods. A summary is givCii in X-rays 
and Crystal Structivre, W. H. and W. L, Bragg 
(1915; lev. and enl. 1924). 

Crystalloid is a name given by Graham to a 
class of substances which when in solution pass 
easily through membranes ; as opposed to oolloids. 
Metallic salts, sugar, oxalic acid, are ciystalloids. 
See Diffusion, Osmose, Physical Chemisthy. 

Orystallomancy, a mode of Divination (q.v.) 
which has been practised among almost all peoples. 
A precious stone, crystal globe, mirror, drop of ink, 
or other object has been employed, a Beryl (q.v.) 
being by some deemed most effective. In using it, 
the operator in some cases first muttered over it 
certain formulas of prayer, and then gave it into 
the hands of a youth or virgin — none others were 
pulre enough to discern its revelations— who beheld 
in it the information required. Sometimes the 
wished-for knowledge was conveyed by means of 


written characters on the crystal; sometimes the 
spirits invoked appeared in the crystal to answer 
tne questions asked. Dr Dee ( q.v.) was a great adept 
at crystallomancy, and two of his magic mirrors— 
cannel coal and smoky q^uartz, polished — are now 
in the British Museum. Lady Blessing ton’s ‘ magic 
crystal’ illuminated London ‘society’ in the 19th 
century. Crystal-gazing is still practised in the‘ 
20th century by professional charlatans who prey 
upon the superstitious. But experiments have also 
been made by scientific workers, and it seems to 
be established that ‘ scrying ’ ( -without incanta- 
tions) may bring to the surface and objectify for- 
gotten facts or other hidden contents of the mind 
Some would add that certain proved experiences of 
crystal-gazers can only be explained by telepathy 
or claiivoyance. See books In J. Mehille (1903), 
N. W. Thomas (1906), T. Besteiman (1924). 
Crystal Palace* See Sydenham. 

Csaba, or Beki^sCSABA, a town of Hungary,, 
7 miles S. of Bekes, has a trade in grain, flour, 
wine, hemp, and cattle ; pop. 47,000. 

Csdrdds* See Czardasch. 

Csoma de Kdrds, Alexander, a Hungarian 
tiaveller and philologist, bom 4th April 1784 in the 
Transylvanian village of Kdros, was educated first 
at the college of Nagy-Enyed, and subsequently at 
Gottingen, wheie Eicnhorn the Orientalist inspired 
him with a passion for philology. In 1819 he 
studied Slavonic in Croatia with his cu&tomaiy 
ardour, and next year staited on his pilgiimage to 
central Asia, finding his way in Asiatic diess with 
the most indomitable perseverance by Bagdad and 
Teheran to Bokhara, thence by Kabul and Lahore 
to Kashmir and Tibet. He soon began to devote 
himself to a study of the Tibetan language under 
the pationage of the English government. Eaily 
in 1827 he started on his third journey thither, and 
remained in the country for three years, completely 
absorbed in study, and indifferent to the extieine 
cold of winter and to privation of every kind. 
Early in 1831 he arrived at Calcutta, where he 
completed his Tibetan grammar and dictionary. 
He was appointed librarian to the Asiatic Society, 
but no comforts could wean him fiom his love for 
travel. In January 1836 he started on another 
journey to Tibet, but died of fever six days after 
arriving at Darjiling, 30th March 1836, a veiit- 
able martyr to science. His Life was wiitten 
by Dr Theodore Duka (1886), who disposed of 
tne assertion so often made that the travellei’s 
zeal, at least after the years of mei e boyhood, was 
due to a devout imagination that somewhere in the 
heart of Asia it was possible still to discover the 
original home of the Magyar race. 

CsoilOT^df a to-wn of Hungary, at the conflu- 
ence of the Theiss and the Kords, 75 miles SE. of 
Budapest. The inhabitants, 25,000 in number, are 
chiefly engaged in the rearing of cattle, fishing, 
making of -wine and soap. 

Cteno^phora ( literally, ‘ comh-bearers ’ ), a sub- 
class of Ccelenterates (q.v.), representing the climax 
of activity in that series of animals. The Common 
Beroe and Pleurobrachia are good types. Venus’ 
Girdle {Csstum veneris) is a well-known aberrant 
form, which has been elongated sideways to a yaid 
or more in length. They are beautifully delicate, 
free-swimming marine organisms, generally globu- 
lar in form, moving by means of comb-like plates. 
These are composed of numerous agglutinated cilia, 
and disposed along eight meridional rows. Tlie 
mouth is at one pole of the sphere ; two excretory 
or anal apertures lie at the other, which also 
exhibits a sense organ and a probable steering 
mechanism usually known as the ‘ otolith.’ There 
are numerous alimentary vessels regularly disposed 
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in relation to the main central cavity. In most 
cases there are two retiactile tentacles ; the sting- 
ing-cells so chaiacteristic of Coelenterates are 
usually modified into ‘ adhesive cells.’ The Cteno- 
phoies are heimaphrodite, caniivorous in diet, ex- 
tremely active in habit, and often phosphorescent. 



The Ctenophora are very divergent from other 
Coelenterates, e.g. in the almost complete absence 
of stinging-cells, in the early establishment of a 
mesodermic germinal layer, in usually showing two 
tentacles (except in Beroidae), and m having the 
peculiar ciliated combs. There is a good deal of 
evidence in support of the view that they point 
the way to the Turbellarian Flat Worms (as is 
suggested by Ctenoplana and Codoplana), See 
Beroe, Ccelenterata. 

Ctesias, a Greek historian of Persia, was 
private physician of Artaxeixes Mnemon, and 
accompanied him in the expedition to crush the 
revolt of his brother Cyrus, 401 B.O. His Persika 
was a history of Peisia in twenty-three books, 
written in the Ionic dialect, but unhappily only 
a meagre fragment can be recovered in an abridg- 
ment in Photius, and in some portions preserved 
by Diodorus and other writers. Ctesias compiled 
his history from oriental sources, and it is not 
wonderful that his statements often contradict 
those of Herodotus. Of his Indika also only an 
abridgment by Photius is extant. 

CtesibiuSy a Greek who flourished under 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus and Euergetes, at Alex- 
andria, about 250 B.O., and was famous for his 
inventions in mechanics. We owe to him and 
his pupil Hero Alexandrinus the pump, the bent 
siphon, and also the discovery of the elastic force 
of air, and its application as a motive-power. 

Ctesiphon, a city of Babylonia, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris and opposite Seleucia, the com- 
mon winter residence of the Parthian kings, and 
finally the capital of the Parthian kingdom. It 
was conquered by the Romans in 115 A.D., and 
destroyed by the Arabs under Omar in 637. The 
British defeated the Turks there 22d November 
1915. Its ruins still attest its former magnificence. 

Oaba^ the most westerly and largest island of 
the West Indies, till 1898 the principal colony left 
to Spain, stretches in the foim of a long narrow 
crescent, convex on the north side, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico, which it divides into two 
channels — the north-west, 124 miles wide, and the 
south-west, 97J miles at its narrowest part. Cuba 
is 759 miles long from Cape Mays! on the east to 
Cape Antonio on the west, with a breadth varying 
from 27 miles to 90 miles, and an area of about 
45,000 sq. m. Only about one-third of the coast- 
line is accessible to vessels, the remainder being 
beset by reefs and banks. The shores, low and 
flat, are liable to inundations, but there are 
numerous excellent havens. In the south-east 
are the Sierra de Maestra shooting up in the Pico 
de Tarquino to 8400 feet, and the Sierra del Cobre 
(copper). The mountains, composed of granite 
overlaid with calcareous rocks, and containing 


minerals, especially copper and iion, aie clothed 
in almost perennial verdure, wooded to the sum- 
mits. Caiboniferous strata appear in the west, 
schistose rocks on the north coast. The limestone- 
rocks abound in caverns, with magnificent stalac- 
tites. Mineial waters are plentiful. The climate, 
more temperate than in the other West Indian 
Islands, is salubrious in the elevated interior. No- 
month of the jrear is free from rain, the greatest 
rainfall being in May, June, and July. Earth- 
quakes are frequent in the east. Humcanes, less 
frequent than in Jamaica, sometimes cause Avide- 
spread desolation. 

Among the animals are a species of tailless lat 
peculiar to Cuba, great abundance of birds, includ- 
mg the mocking-bird, a species of vulture (valuable- 
as a scavenger), woodpecker, partridge, flamingo,, 
albatross. Of noxious animals there are the croco- 
dile, scorpion, and mosquitoes. The rivers and 
seas are well stocked with fish ; and turtle abound 
in the shallows and sandy places of the beach. 

Sugar, for which soil and climate ai e peculiarly 
favourable, has long been the chief product, 
and the island is now responsible for about one- 
quarter of the world’s supply. Tobacco, though 
far behind, is next in importance. Other important 
crops are sweet potatoes, bananas, maize, rice, and 
many fruits ; cocoa and coffee are also grown. The 
rearing of live-stock is extensively carried on, and 
bee-keeping is a thriving industry. Iron, man- 
ganese, and copper are worked ; and oil and asphalt 
are got. The principal exports are sugar, tobacco, 
copper, iron ore, fruits, wood, cigars, cattle hides, 
honey and beeswax, molasses, cocoa, manganese, 
asphalt, &c.; these are mostly to the United States, 
with whom since 1903 a recipiocal commercial 
treaty has existed. 

In 1887 the population was 1,631,687 ; in 1899' 
it was 1,672,797, the decrease being due to war ; 
in 1919 2,889,004, three-fourths whites. The prin- 
cipal towns are Havana fq.v.), the capital, pop, 
363,600 ; Camagliey, 98,000 ; Cienfuegos, 96,000 ; 
Santiago de Cuba, 70,000 ; Guantdnamo, 69,000 
Santa Clara, 63,000 ; Matanzas, 63,000 ; Sancti 
Spiritus, 59,000 ; Manzanillo, 67,000 ; Pinar del 
Rio, 48,000 ; Trinidad, 41,000 ; Cardenas, 33,000. 
The educational system is good, and there is a 
university at Havana dating from 1721. There 
are about 3200 miles of railway connecting the 
principal towns and seaports, and the road system 
IS being greatly extended. 

Cuba, spoken of as the ‘ Queen of the Antilles,’ 
was discovered by Columbus in 1492, the dis- 
coverer calling it ‘the most beautiful land that 
eyes ever behmd.’ It was first settled by Spaniards 
at Baracoa in 1511. Havana, first settled in 1519,. 
was reduced to ashes by the French in 1538, and 
again in 1554. For about a century and a half 
Cuba was in constant danger from French, English, 
Dutch, and West Indian filibusters. In 1762 the- 
English under Lord Albemarle (q.v.) took Havana, 
which, however, was by the Treaty of Paris next 
year restored to Spain. Hitherto the whole Spanish 
trade with the colonies had been in the hands of a 
single privileged company. During the ten months^ 
English occupation, Havana, open to free trade, 
showed in its port, instead of ten to twelve ships 
yearly as formerly, more than one thousand, and 
agriculture made rapid progi’ess. In 1818 Cuba 
was opened to the world’s trade, and soon leached 
unexampled prosperity. The civil war in the U nitedi 
States ruined its sugar industry and so benefited 
Cuba ; but the suppression of slavery by the Spanish 
government ( 1880-86 ) without compensation createdl 
discontent not abated by the constitution of 1884. 
A serious insurrection took shape in 1895. Absolute 
freedom from Spanish rule was demanded, a Cuban, 
republic was proclaimed, and soon a bloody guerilla 
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war was in progress. In their efforts to crash the 
rebellion the Spanish government sent to Cuba up- 
waids of 200,000 soldiers, of whom a very large pro- 
portion died in hospital. The savage and destructive 
character of the war, and the cruelties believed 
to have been shown by the Spaniaids even towards 
non-combatants, provoked very pronounced sym- 
pathy with the insurgents on the part of the 
United States, and American intervention was 
repeatedly threatened. The destruction of an 
American warship by an explosion in Havana har- 
b)ur embittered American feeling, and in Apiil 
lS98,the United States and Spain were at war. 
The harbour of Havana was blockaded, but the 
centre of military operations was Santiago ; and a 
brief war was ended by the total destruction of the 
Spanish fleet in August. On the conclusion of 
p3ace in 1899 Cuba became practically a depend- 
i^ncy of the United States — iu the first instance a 
military protectoiate — and as such was occupied 
for thiee years. The administration was reorgan- 
ised; roads, railways, docks, and harbours were 
made or improved, and sanitary regulations en- 
forced, Taxes, customs, and education were put 
on an improved basis, and many other reforms 
m )de. A constitution being drafted and adopted, 
on 20th May 1902 the United States officials with- 
drew from the island, their government having 
previously propounded a series of conditions to 
which the agreement of the Cabans was obtained, 
and the republic of Cuba was foi mally established, 
Tomds Estrada Palma being the first president. 
An insurrection in 1906 led to a renewed occupa- 
tion United States troops until 1909, and a 
negro rising in 1912 compelled the despatch of an 
American sq^uadron. Daring the Great War, Cuba 
•entered on tlie side of the Allies, 7th April 1917. 

See books on Cuba by Gallenga (1873), Hazard (1871) 
and Ballou (1885), Larriuaga, Piron ( Paris ), Davies (1897), 
Davey (1898), Porter (1899), Wright (1917) ; and works 
dted at West Indies. 

Culban^o* See HaAMi. 

CabCy a solid bounded by six equal square 
faces, opposite i>airs of which are parallel; the 
three edges meeting at any point being at right 
angles to one another. This form frequently 
otjcurs in nature, especially among crystals (see 
Crystallography). In arithmetic, the cube of 
a number is the product of its multiplication twice 
by itself ; if the edge of a cube be a line of 4 
laches, its solid content is 64 cubic inches. The 
‘Cube root of a number is that number which, mul- 
tiplied twice by itself, produces the first number. 
■See iNVOLUTioif, Root, Doubling the Cube. 

€abebs« or Cubes Pepper, the dried berries 
-of Piper Cubeha, a climbing shrub, a native of 
Sumatra, Java, and southern Borneo. The fruits 
•of other species of Piper are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the true cubeb. Known to the Arabs 
in the middle ages, cubehs fell gradually into 
disuse, till at the beginning of the 19th century 
all reference to it was omitted in medical books, 
•and its importation ceased. It has come again 
into use. As a stomachic and carminative it has 
some value; in piles and in sore throats it is 
beneficial ; and in gonorrhoea its application is im- 

f n:Uut. It is often contained in asthma-cigarettes, 
u the East it is used as a condiment. 

Cubebs contains a volatile oil, a crystalline sub- 
si/ance called cubMn, and resinous bodies, one of 
which is cubebic acid. The cubehin is inactive, 
while the volatile oil is not believed to have the 
fuH virtue of the cubehs. It enters, however, into 
tlie composition of a well-known voice lozenge, to 
which it impai-ts highly stimulating properties. 
The diurerio properfeies are held by some to be 
^ntir^y due to £he resinous bodies, but on this 


point there is a diffeience of opinion. The dose of 
powdered cubebs is from one to three drachms, 
that of the volatile oil ten drops, and of the 
oleoiesin five to thirty drops. 

Cubic £q.uatious. A cubic equation iu a 
given quantity is an equation in which the highest 
exponent of that quantity in any term is 3. 
Eveiy such equation can be i educed to the form 
sc^ + px + q = Of where x is the variable and p and 
q are constants. Every equation of this form has 
three roots, all of which may he real, or one may 
be real and two imaginary. An equation contain- 
ing any number of variables in which the gieatest 
sum of the exponents of the variables in any teim 
is 3 is called a cubic equation. Thus x^y -f- 5?^ 
-f 6 = 0 and xyz -j- = 0 are cubic equations in £c, 

y, and a?, z respectively. See Equations. 
Cubism. See Painting. 

Cubit (Lat. cubitus f ‘forearm*), a Roman 
measure of length, supposed to equal the length 
of the forearm from tlie elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger. It was Roman feet (17^ English 
inches). The English cubit is feet. The cubit 
of the Bible is generally estimated at 22 inches, 
though that of Egypt, Babylon, and Asia Minor 
was slightly over 20^ inches. 

Cubitt» Sir William (1785-1861), engineer, 
born at Dilham, in Norfolk, was a miller, cabinet- 
maker, and millwright until 1812, when he became 
chief engineer and later a partner with Messrs 
Ransome at Ipswich. In 1823 he joined the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and w-as afterwards 
engaged in many public undertakings. The im- 
provement of the Severn and of Boulogne poit, 
the Bute docks at Cardiff, the Berlin watei -works, ‘ 
and South-eastern Railway are among his woiks. 
He also invented the treadmill ; and for his services 
in connection with the erection of the Great 
Exhibition buildings he was knighted in 1861. 
Cucking-stooL See Ducking-stool. 

Cuckoo ( Guculus)f a well-known genus of birds 
in the order Cuculiformes, or, accordmg to others, 
Picariee, and type of a large family (Cuculidse). 
The common cuckoo ( GucHlus canorm] is a widely 
distributed bird, breeding in summer in the north- 
ern parts of Europe and Asia, and migTating in 
winter to Africa, as far as the Cape, or to India. 



Cuckoo. 


It is best known for the ‘ coo-coo * cry with which 
the male announces its arrival in spring, and for 
its habit of utilising for its owm family the nests 
and the brooding c3 other birds. The cuckoo is 
slightly over a foot in length ; the bill is as long as 
the head, slender and slightly curved ; the wings 
are long and pointed; the toil is also long and 
rounded ; the upper part of the shank is feathered. 
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The upper surface is ashen giav, the belly and legs 
aie whitish with undulating transverse brown lines, 
the tail is spotted with white above, and the root of 
the bill and the feet are yellow. The young birds 
are brownish above with a white spot on the nape. 
A reddish variety occasionally occurs. The bird 
arrives in north Europe in April or May, and 
leaves again in August or September. Its cheerful 
call ceases to be heard about the middle of June. 
Predominantly an arboreal bird, it is rare in tree- 
less districts. Each cuckoo seems jealously to 
‘preserve’ a certain territory for itself. Like the 
other species of Cuculus, it is a shy, restless, un- 
social bird. It is extremely valuable on account 
of its insatiable appetite for caterpillars. The 
hairy forms are especially delighted in, and the in- 
digestible hairs form a felt -like coating in the 
stomach. The female places her eggs singly ( some- 
times to the number of eight), each in the nest of 
some suitable bird, choosing such as feed their own 
young on insects— in order of preference, hedge- 
sparrow, water -wagtail, titlark, yellow-hammer, 
green linnet, and whin-chat. The young cuckoo, 
unconsciously reared by its foster-parents, manages 
to secure the bulk of the food -supply, and in 
the struggle for existence completely monopolises 
the nest, ousting the rightful brood. Stories of the 
young bh'd devouring its foster-parent are mythical. 
In some cases the adult cuckoo destroys the foster- 
parent’s eggs. The males greatly outnumber the 
females. The latter has a low ‘ water-bubbling ’ or 
whistling cry. The males are said to be very 
passionate in their love-making, but there is no 
regular pairing or continued attachment. The 
musical interv^ between the cuckoo’s two notes is 
not uniform, and varies from a minor to a major 
third (the latter being that adopted in Beethoven’s 
reproduction). See Bat\(/re, vol. xxxvi. p, 344. 

There are over forty genera in the cuckoo family 
— e.g. Coccystes, Eudynauiis, Scythiops, and Coc- 
cyzus. The Great Spotted Cuckoo, Goccystes glan- 
aarmSf which puts its eggs in the nests of magpies 
and crows, has occurred a few times in Britain. 
The Indian Ko^l^Budynamishonorata), supposed 
to foretell rain, also utilises the nests of crows. 
The Black -billed Cuckoo of America {Coccyzus 
erythrophthalmus) builds a slight nest, and is some- 
what irregular in its laying and in its parental 
care The Coucals (Centropus), the Koad-runnei-s 
or Ground Cuckoos (Geococcyx and Carpococcyx), 
the Anis (Crotophaga), are other members of the 
family. The so-called parasitic habit of the cuckoo 
is in many respecty)uzzling. ( 1 ) It is by no means 
restricted to the European cuckoo, but it is not 
exhibited by all the members of the family. Thus 
it does not occur in the American cuckoo. On the 
other hand, it is exhibited in diverse degrees by 
species of the far-separated genus Molobrus or cow- 
birds, allied to the weaver -birds. It is also of 
interest to notice that there are scattered instances 
of many different species of birds laying their eggs 
in the nests of unrelated types. (2) The usual 

g rocedure seems to be that the mother -cuckoo lays 
er egg on the ground, then takes it in her bdl, 
and puts it as quickly as possible in a suitable 
nest. According to Baldamus, Chance, and some 
others, she may lay her egg in an open nest. 
Each hen is believed to produce eight or more 
eggs, and the laying occurs at intervals of two or 
three days, or even more. The egg is small in pro- 
portion to the size of the bird, and is very variable 
in its colouring. There is considerable evidence 
that the eggs of any individual cuckoo are all of 
the same cmoration. Very remarkable is the fre- 
quently close resemblance between the coloration 
of the cuckoo’s egg and that of the foster-parent, 
but it has not been proved that this is of actual 
advantage ; and it must be noticed that the dis- 


similarity is as conspicuous in many cases as the 
resemblance in others. It is possible that the cue koo 
does to some extent, when she is not hurried, select 
a nest with eggs like the type which she lays. For 
fresh observations on the cuckoo’s habits, especi- 
ally as regards laying an egg in a nest, reference 
should be made to Mr Edgar Chance’s admirable 
book. The Cuckoo's Sect'et (1922). (3) The re- 

latively small egg of the cuckoo, incubated by the 
foster-parent, hatches in eleven or twelve days. 
As the incubation-periods of the foster-parents are 
usually about thirteen to sixteen days, the egg of 
the cuckoo hatches before or about the same time 
as the others, if deposited early in their incubation. 
This is an advantage, for the newly-hatched cuckoo 
has only to deal with eggs and very small nestlings. 
These it ejects from the nest by clambering back- 
wards up the side, pushing before it an egg or 
nestling which rests in the hollow of its broad back. 
This depression disappears in about ten to fourteen 
days, when the ejecting instinct also dies away. 
It is noteworthy that the young bird will throw 
itself backwards with some iorce when it is touched 
unexpectedly. The attempts at eviction may begin 
when the young cuckoo is only thirty hours old, 
and quite blind and naked. The normal result 
is that the young bird is successful in making room 
for itself. It has been known to deal with a weaker 
or younger member of its oivn kin ( if two cuckoo- 
eggs happen to have been placed in the nest ) as it 
deals "WT-th the eggs or young of its foster-parent. 
In peculiar cases the evicting reaction seems to be 
ineffective, and it may be that the foster-parents 
then remove their suffocated young ones. For 
about three weeks the young cuckoo remains in 
the nest, and is faithfully fed by the foster-parents, 
though it has meant the destruction of their own 
brood. Eventually the young cuckoo may be three 
times the size oi its nurses. (4) Darwin sug- 

f ested that the peculiar habit of the cuckoo may 
ave arisen as an adaptation to the fact that the 
bird lays its eggs not daily, as is usual, but inter- 
ruptedly. Jenner pointed out that the device 
enabled the cuckoo to have a numerous progeny 
during the short period of their stay in northern 
Europe. The parasitic habit, in other words, makes 
it possible for the cuckoos to leave early on their 
autumnal miration, and it is important to note 
that the adults leave a month or so before the 
young birds. It is not difficult to see advantages 
in the habit ; it is the problem of its^ origin that 
is so perplexing. (5) In the American cuckoo 
(Coccyzus erythrojphthcdmiis) there is a clue. It 
exhibits a tendency to lay at irregular intervals, 
so that there are eggs and young m the nest for 
a longer time than usual. The disadvantage of 
this is lessened by the fact that the young ones 
leave the nest very early (on the seventh day after 
birth) and show an interesting climbing stage for 
a couple of weeks. When disturbed in its nest- 
activities, the American cuckoo has been known to 
transfer its eggs to another nest of its own making, 
and it has been known to lay in other birds’ nests. 
(6) Professor F. H. Herrick has advanced our un- 
derstanding of the problem very notably by pointing 
out that the loss of the nesting instinct in various 
cuckoos and cowbirds is due to an irregularity 
in the rhythm of the reproductive cycle ^ In most 
birds the cyclical instincts connected with repro- 
duction follow one another in a definite harmonious 
series, but, abnormally, one term in the series may 
be weakened or dropped out, another exaggerated 
or prolonged, and so on.^ There are many cases 
of individual disturbance in the chain ; thus a bird 
may build a superfluous nest, or drop its eg^ on 
the ground, or migrate too soon. A lack of attune- 
ment between egg-laying and nest -building is 
casual in many fcds, it has become established. 
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in some cuckoos and cowbirds, and adjustments 
have been made to meet it. (7) Finally, perhaps, 
it should be noted that the non-brooding is not 
to be held apart from the other peculiarities of the 
cuckoo, such as the great preponderance of males, 
the polyandry, the gluttonous appetite, the solitary 
individualism, and the behaviour of the nestling. 
A peculiar habit should always be considered in 
its setting, along with the whole constitution and 
character of the organism. 

The folkloie of the cuckoo is almost inexhaust- 
ible in every country of Europe. It has the gift of 
piophecy as the heiald of spring and of long life, 
the prelude of storms, of prospeiity, and of speedy 
marriage to maidens. Countless supeistitions, and 
those of the most varied character, are connected 
with its oiigin, the cause of its ciy, its winter trans- 
foimation into a hawk, as well as with the fiist 
hearing of its call, the hearer’s occupation at the 
moment, and the direction from which it comes; 
while as many pi o verbs play upon the monotony of 
its note, its supposed stupidity, and its obvious 
'Connection with cuckoldom, from its habit of 
depositing its offspring with alien parents. ^ It 
has only been* by a strange transference of meaning 
that the name cocn or cuckold has been transferred 
fiom the paramour to the unsuspicious husband, 
unless cuckold means, as explained by Littr^, one 
who has been cuckoo-ed or treated after the manner 
•of the cuckoo- An early English song ( 13th cen- 
tury) is an expression of the joyousness of the 
cuckoo-call. 

For details of Cuckoo folklore, see Mannhardt in the 
SeiUchrift fur Deutsche Mythologie, voL hi. pp. 209- 
*298 ; James Hardy’s ‘ Popular Histoiy of the Cuckoo,’ in 
b’art II. (1879) of The Folklore Becord; and Swaonson’s 
Folklore of British Birds (1886). 

Cuckoo-flower* See Ceess. 

Cuckoo-pint* See Abuh. 

Cuckoo Spit* See Froth-fly. 

Cucumber {Cu'cvmis), a genus of Cucurbit- 
aeese. The Common Cucumber {C. sativus), dis- 
tinguished by heart-shaped, acuminately pent- 
angular leaves, which are rough with hairs 



Common Cucumber ( Cucumis sativus ) : 
a, Iruit. 

^approaching to bristles, and oblong fruit, is a 
native of the middle and south of Asia, and ha,s 
been cultivated from the earliest times. Its fruit 
forms an important article of food in its native 
re^ons, the south of Europe, &c., and an esteemed 
*dencacy in colder countries, where it is produced 
by the add of artidcial heat. Many varieties are 


in cultivation, with fruit from 4 inches to 2 feet 
long, rough, smooth, &c. Young encumbers aie 
much used for pickling, and aie called gherkins; 
a small fruiting variety is selected for this purpose! 
The cucumber is cultivated in fields even in the 
south of England, for the supply of the London 
market; hut in all parts of Britain the plants 
required for the purpose of growing either m the 
open or under glass must be reared in a hotbed in 
spring. In the northern parts it can only be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in frames during summer. A 
laige trade is now done in winter crops of cucum- 
bers, which are grown in well-heated, specially con 
structed glass-houses. In many parts of the IJ nited 
States it will, if planted late enough to escape the 
fiosts, grow well with almost no care. But it 
requires rich soil, much moisture, and heat. To 
this genus belong other species valued for their 
edible or ornamental fruit, but all that are popu- 
larly named cucumber are not properly Cucumis, 
but merely species or varieties belonging to 
allied genera. Dudaim (C. Dudaim) is a highly 
fra^ant, handsome fruit, with insipid flavour 
and flaccid flesh, often grown in this country by 
gardeners under the name, Queen Anne's Pocket 
Melon, simply for its attractive appearance, the 
fruit being about the size of an ordinary orange, 
and beautifully barred with green and orange or 
deep orange-red. (Dudaim is the Hebrew name 
rendered Mandrake in Scripture.) Connemon is 
the fruit of G. conomon, which is grown every- 
where in Japan, and preserved and sold as an 
article of food. Cl anguria, a West Indian species, 
with fruit about the size and shape of a pullet’s 
egg, is esteemed as an ingredient in soups, and is 
also eaten raw, but considered inferior in that state 
to the common cucumber. The Snake Cucumber 
(C. flexuosus) has fruit of great len^h which is 
eaten either pickled or raw, and has similar qualities 
to the common cucumber. A number of species of 
Cucurbitacese are natives of the United States, hut 
they are aU of small economic importance. For 
other representatives of the natural order Cucui'- 
bitacese (q.v.), see CoLOCYNTH, Elaterium, 
Melon, &c. 

Cucumber-tree* see OxALiDACEiB. 

Cucumis* See Cucumber, Melon. 

Cucurbitacese 9 an important order of sym- 
petalous dicotyledons, of which the 650 species 
aie mostly herbaceous climbers, inhabiting the 
warmer regions of the globe ; only one, the Com- 
mon Bryony (q.v.), reaching the south of England. 
The young shoots and leaves of many species aie 
used as potherbs, and the persistent rhizomes or 
loots of others are sometimes esteemed on account 
of their store of starch. Acridity, however, is a 
common characteristic of the order ; and Bryony, 
Elaterium, and especially Colocynth (q.v.) are of 
old medicinal repute. But the central importance 
of the order is due to the characteristic fruit, which 
is technically known as a pepo, but which may he 
regarded as -a large and many-seeded beriy, with 
its more or less succulent pulp protected by a haid- 
ened wall. The many specific and varietal forms 
are known as Cucumbers, Melons, Gourds, Pump- 
kins, Squashes, Vegetable-marrows, Bottle-gourds, 
&c., and are described under separate articles. 
The seeds of some species are medicinal, others 
edible, while the fibro- vascular skeleton of the 
fruit of an Egyptian species of Luffa (loofah) is 
a familiar adjunct of the bathroom. 

Clicuta, San Jos:i^ de, an inland town in 
north-east Colombia, on the Klo Zulia, 35 miles 
S. of Puerto Villamizar by rail. It is the third 
commercial town of the republic, a centre of 
coffee and cacao cultivation. It was destroyed by 
earthquake in 1875, but has been well rebuilt. 
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Pop. 30,000. — Rosario db Oucuta, to the SE., 
was the seat of the first Colombian congress in 
1821, and the birthplace of the patriot General 
•Santander (1792-1840). It has large plantations 
of coffee and cacao. Pop. 6000. 

Cud, the sodden bolus of hastily swallowed 
fodder which Ruminants (q.v.) drive from their 
paunch and honeycomb stomach back again into 
tlie mouth. There the cud is leisurely chewed, 
and the semi-fluid result passes down again into 
the stomach, usually into the manyplies. One bolus 
is driven upwards after another until the greater 
part of the cropped herbage has been chewed. 

Cudbear, a dye-stuff, is Archil (q.v.) paste 
dried and ground. With indigo, logwood, fustic, 
and other colouring materials it gives rich browns. 
The preparation of archil, knoAvn as French purple, 
was used for a short time in calico-printing, and 
pioduced fine and delicate purples, but it was 
superseded by aniline mauve. The ancient Cretan 
purple was probably obtained from the same source. 
The name cudbear is derived from that of Dr Cuth- 
bert Gordon, under whose management the manu 
facture was begun in Leith about the year 1777. 

Cnddalore {K'&ddl'Ar or Gudumcr)^ the chief 
town in South Arcot, Madras, on the Coromandel 
or east coast of Hindustan. It is situated on a 
backwater formed by the confluent estuaries of 
two rivers, 16 miles S. of Pondicherry, and 127 
S. of Madras by rail. It has a large trade by 
laud with Madras in oils, indigo, and sugar, and 
-exports grain by sea. Though the river itself is 
■silted up, and admits only native craft, yet there is 
:g()od anchorage off-shore at the distance of a mile 
■and a half. Cuddalore was at one time a place 
*of great strength ; and in that respect it was 
frequently an object of contention in the wars 
which, during the later half of the 18th century, 
•so long desolated this neighbourhood. In 1758 it 
was taken by the French from the British, who 
had held it for 77 years ; and was finally ceded to 
the British in 1785. Pop. 57,000. 

Cuddapah (Kadapa), a town in the province, 
and 161 miles NW. by rail of the city, of Madras. 
It stands, at the height of 507 feet above the sea, 
nexr the south bank of the northern Pennar, which 
flows into the Bay of Bengal, Till 1868 it was a 
military cantonment. Pop. 18,000. — The district 
of Cuddapah, partly lowland and partly highland, 
has an area of 5900 sq. m , and a pop. of 900,000. 
It has been British since 1800. 

Caddesdon, a village of Oxfordshire, 6 miles 
ESE. of Oxford. Here is the palace of the bishops 
■of Oxford, rebuilt by Bishoi) Fell in 1679, with a 
■chapel added in 1846 by Bishop Wilberforce, to 
whom the adjoining theological college (1854) also 
owes its existence. The church is a tine old cruci- 
form building. 

Cuddy was the name first applied in East India 
trading ships to a cabin under the poop, where the 
men messed and slept. The same name was after- 
wards given to the only cabin in very small vessels, 
•and sometimes to the cooking-room. 

Cudweed^ the popular name of many small 
inconspicuous species of composite weeds of the 
genera Gnaphalium, Filago, and Antennaria, the 
stems and leaves of which are more or less covered 
with a whitish cottony down. The heads of 
flowers consist, in great part, of dry iuvolucral 
scales, and may be kept for a long time without 
undergoing much apparent change, so that they 
may be reckoned among Ev&rloLsting Mowers 
(q v.). Antennaria dioica (also called Cat’s-foot) 
is very frequent in dry mountain-pastures. All the 
tJoree genera are represented in Great Britain, and 


also in the United States, where Gnaphalium yoly- 
cephalum has some repute in domestic medicine. 

Cudwortll^ Ralph, the chief fi^re in the 
group of * Cambridge Platonists,’ was born in 1617 
at Aller, in Someisetshiie, and admitted pensioner 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1632. He 
graduated B.A. in 1635 and M. A. in 1639, and was 
in the same year elected fello^v of his college, 
where he became a popular tutor. In 1645 he w as 
appointed by parliament Mastei of Clare Hall, and 
in the same year regius professor of Hebrew. In 
1650 he was presented to the college living of 
Noith Cadbury, in Somersetshire, and in 1654 was 
elected Master of Christ’s College, an appointment 
the confirmation of which at the Restoration his 
acquiescence with the mle of the Commonwealth 
did not prevent. In 1662 he was presented by 
Archbishop Sheldon to the lectory of Ashwell, 
Hertfordshire ; and in 1678 he was installed pre- 
bendary of Gloucester. He died at Chiist’s College, 
July 26, 1688. His daughter Damaris, who became 
the second wife of Sh Francis Matcham of Oates, in 
Essex, was a fiiend of Locke, and heiself wrote a 
wel^-reasoned Discourse concernmg the Love of God 
(1696). 

Cudwmrth’s great work, entitled The True Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe^ was published in 1678. 
It is a learned, ample, and discursive work, singu- 
larly large-minded and sagacious; but its logical 
consistency as a consecutive argument is somewhat 
marred by discussions on such subjects as the tiue 
meaning of the pagan mythology, and the relation 
of the Platonic and Chiistian trinities. Its aim 'was 
to establish the reality of a supreme divine Intelli- 

g mee againstHhe materialism of Democritus and 
picurus, the ‘atheism of atomicism;’ to vindicate 
the eternal reality of moral ideas against the old 
nominalists and their successors ; and to prove the 
reality of moral freedom and responsibility in man 
as against pantheistic natruism and stoicism. The 
only basis for a philosophy of religion rests on the 
conception of man as a free moral subject, capable 
of choosing good or evil. The portentous erudition 
of this famous treatise, and the ledundant fullness 
of its endless digressions, 'with its strange Alex- 
andrian amalgamation of fancy and speculation, 
have tended to obscure its real merits. Perhaps 
its most honourable distinction is the marve- 
lously honest and impartial statement of the 
best arguments of his antagonists, which, indeed, 
laid him open to the charge of having fallen into 
the same heresy with Muton and with Clarke, 
and even into atheism, simply for being just to 
the argmnents of atheistic writers. ‘He has 
raised,’ says Dryden, ‘such strong objections 
against the being of a God and Providence that 
many think he has not answered them’ — ‘the 
common fate,’ adds Shaftesbury, ‘of those who 
dare to appear fair authors. ’ 

Cudworth’s admirable sermon, preached before 
the House of Commons in 1647, shows the best 
features of that much-abused Latitudinarian school 
to wliich he belonged, and, says Mackintosh, ‘ may 
be compared even to Taylor {Ltberty of Prophesy- 
ing, published the same year) in charity, piety, 
and tne most liberal toleration.’ In its insistence 
upon the co-ordinate relativity of all knowledge, 
and the connection of religion with life^ and 
morality, the author lays down a sound basis for 
a haimony between philosophy and religion, be- 
tween reason and faith. Many of Cudworth’s 
MSS. still lie unprinted. His Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality was published 
in 1731, and is a contribution of real value to ethics. 
See Tulloch’s Rational Theology in England in 
the XVII. Century (1872), Dr Martineau’s Types of 
Ethical Theory and monographs by Lowrey 

(New York, 1884) and W. R. Scott (1891). 
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Cuenca* a picturesque decayed city of Spam, 
85 miles ESE. of Madrid. It stands on a rocky 
hill-girt eminence, 2960 feet above the sea-level, 
at the confluence of the Jucar and Huecai;~me 
latter spanned by the noble bridge 
(1523), 150 feet high and 360 long. Of Moomh 
oriffin, Cuenca has narrow, ciooked streets, and a 
very interesting cathedral (1177-1669 ). Pop. 13,000. 

Cuenca gives name to a mountainous, well- 

watered province, yielding excellent timber, honey, 
wine, and grain, with good pasture, and various 
minerals, including iron, coal, copper, and silver. 
Area, 6726 miles. Pop. 282,000. 

Cueuca* a city of Ecuador, on the Rio Paute, 
190 miles SSW. of Quito, stands on a fertile 
tableland, 8469 feet above the sea, and enjoys a 
perpetual spring. It is the seat of the Azuay Uni- 
versity. Its streets are wide, and several canals 
intersect the town ; the principal buildings are the 
cathedial and high school. There is some trade in 
cheese and grain, and manufactures of hats, wool- 
lens, earthenware, and candied fruits. Pop.* 30,000. 

Cuernavaca, capital of the Mexican state 
Morelos, lies in a lovely and fruitful valley, about 
40 miles S. of Mexico city. It has a church built 
by Cortes, an agricultural school, and retinenes of 
sugar and brandy. Pop. 13,000. Near by is the 
famed teomlli of Xochicalco, with five terraces. 

Cuevas de Vera^ a town in the Spanish 

J rovince of Almeria, situated on the Almanzora. 
t has an old Moorish castle, and a considerable 
industry in connection with the silver-mines of the 
neighbouring Sierra Almagrera. Pop. 20,000. 
Cnfic. See Ktjfio. 

Cui, Ci^SAR Antonovich, a leader of the school 
of Russian composers, though himself Russian 
neither in his music nor in his birth, was bom at 
Vilna, 18th January 1835, son of a Frenchman and 
a Lithuanian. He studied military engineering at 
St Petersburg, became a lecturer on fortifications 
and a lieutenant-general. His music is delicate 
rather than strong. It includes Williayn Ratcliffs 
Angelo^ Le FUhustler, The Saracen, and other 
operas, and many songs. 

Cui Bono ? ( ‘ for whose advantage ? ’)> a Latin 
phrase not infrequent in Cicero and elsewhere, and 
very common in newspaper jargon, usually in the 
sense of * what 's the good ? ' 

Cuirass* See Breastplate, Armour. 
Cuirassiers are heavy cavalry wearing the 
‘ cuirass ’ and helmet. They represent the troopers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, who were similarly 
protected. In the British army no regiments are 
officially styled cuirassiers, hut the two regiments 
of Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards were 
mven steel cuirasses in 1821, which, however, they 
do not wear on active service. See Guards. 
Napoleon III. at one time maintained a bodyguard 
of cuirassiers, called ‘ Centgardes,’ who wore 
cuirasses of aluminium, much lighter than steel 
ones, but, like them, not proof against a rifle- 
bullet striking them directly. 

Cnjaeius^ properly Jacques de Cujas or 
CuJAUS, jurist, bom in 1522, was the son of a 
tanner of Toulouse. After studying law, he lec- 
tured on the Institutes at Cahors, Bourges, and 
Valen^ (1554^67); lived at Turin and Grenoble; 
and after repeated changes, finally settled in 1677 
as professor at Bourges, where he resided till his 
death, October 4, 15w. His great reputation as a 
jurist was founded on a lucid exposition of Roman 
conscientious study of the original 
authonties. He had in bis library 600 MSS. on 
Eoman law, and by his emendations contributed 
CTeatly to remove the obscurities of jurispmdence. 
A complete ooHeoticsi of his works was edited bv 


Fabrot (10 vols. Paris, 1658), and frequently re^ 
published. See Spangenherg’s Cujaciiis ( 1822). 
Culbin Sands* See Drift. 

Culdecs* or Keldees ( Celt. Ceile De, * a com- 
panion of God;’ Lat. Colidei, Culdei, Calledei, 
KeLdei, Keledei), the name given to an ancient 
order of ecclesiastics with monasteries in Scotland 
and Ireland, those in the former country being 
best known. In England and Wales only two 
instances of their occurrence seem to be authenti- 
cated — the first, where the canons of St Peter’s at 
York were called Culdees in the reign of Athel- 
stan (924-31), and the second, where Giraldus 
Cambrensis, writing about 1190, describes the 
island of Bardsey on the coast of Carnarvon as 
inhabited by ^ most devout monks called celibates 
or Culdees.’ 

The origin and early history of these bodies is 
involved in almost hopeless obscurity. The name 
is not mentioned in the works of Adamnan, Eddi, 
or Bede, and makes its first appearance only about 
the 8th century. The conclusion at which Dr 
Skene arrived is ‘that the Culdees oiiginally 
sprang from that ascetic order who adopted a 
solitary service of God in an isolated cell as the 
highest form of religious life, and who were termed 
Detcolce; that they then became associated in 
communities of anchorites or hermits; that they 
were clerics, and might be called monks, but only 
in the sense that anchorites were monks ; that 
they made their appearance in the eastern districts 
of Scotland at the same time as the secular clergy 
were introduced, and succeeded the Columhan 
monks, who had been driven across the great 
mountain-range of Drumalban, the western fron- 
tier of the Pictish kingdom ; and that they were 
finally brought under the canonical rule* along 
with the secular clergy.’ 

When the Culdees appear clearly in history in 
the 12th century each monastery was evidently an 
independent community, connected with the others 
by no ties whatever, and owning no control except 
that of its own abbot, in this and other respects 
resembling the secular canons or monastic ‘families’ 
of England, Ireland, and the Continent in the 11th 
century. The monasteries seem indeed to have 
undergone a similar secularising process to that 
which took place in the Northumbrian Church 
after the withdrawal of the Columhan clergy, 
when, according to Bede, false monks, under pre- 
text of founding monasteries, purchased for them- 
selves tenitories, and caused ‘ these to be assigned 
to them by royal edicts for an hereditary posses- 
sion.’ There seem to have been at this period two. 
sections in each community, one still performing 
divine service and other religious duties per- 
taining properly to the body ; while the other had 
become thoroughly lay, and so free from monastic 
discipline as to marry. Indeed, if a tradition of 
the 16th century can he received as authority for 
what passed in the 12th, the Culdees of Dunkeld 
were all married ; but, like the priests of the Greek 
Church, lived apart from their wives during their 
peiiod of service at the altar. 

According to the records of the see of St Andrews, 
the state or the Culdee monastery there (and it 
may probably be taken as typical of all the rest) 
was in the middle of the 12th century far from satis- 
factory, They tell that there were thirteen Cul- 
dees holding their office by hereditary tenure, and 
living rather according to their own pleasure and 
the traditions of men, than after the rules of' 
the holy fathers ; that some few things of little 
importance they possessed in common; that the 
rest, including what was of most value, they held 
as their private property, each enjoying what he 
got from relatives and kinsmen, or from me benevo- 
lence granted on the tenure of pure friendship, or* 
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oUierwise; that after they became Culdees they 
were forbidden to have then* wives in their houses, 
or any other w-omen of whom evU suspicion could 
arise ; that the altar of St Andrew was left without 
a minister, nor was mass celebrated there except on 
the rare occasion of a visit from the king or the 
bishop, for the Culdees said their own office after 
their own way in a corner of the church. The first 
attempt to reform this state of matters was made 
by Queen Margaret, and her efforts were follo^ved 
up by her sons, Alexander I. and David I. ; so that 
from the time of the appointment of Tui’got to the 
see of St Andrews, when we are told that ‘ the 
whole rights of the Keledei over the kingdom of 
Scotland passed to the bishopric of St Andrews,* 
the history of the Culdees is simply that of a vain 
resistance to foes backed by all tne weight of the ' 
royal power. 

If tradition could be trusted, the first appearance 
of Culdees in Scotland was later than in Ireland, 
and should be placed about the middle of the 9tli 
century. A leaf of the Kegister of St Andrews, 
written about 1130, relates that Brude, the son of 
Dergard, the last king of the Piets (who ceased to 
reign about 843), gave the island, since called St 
Serf’s Inch, in Locnleven, to God, St Servan, and 
the Culdee hermits serving God there. They were 

f ovemed by an abbot ,* and about the year 1093, 
uiing the rule of Abbot Konan, they gave up their 
island to the Bishop of St Andrews on condition 
that he should find them in food and raiment. On 
this island they remained in peace, receiving grants 
of lands or immunities from all the kings of the 
Scots from the time of Macbeth till that of David L ; 
but in 1144, Bobert, Bishop of St Andrews, gave 
their island, and all their possessions, including 
their church vestments and their books (a complete 
list of which is given in the charter), to the newly- 
founded Canons Kegular of St Andrews, in order 
that a priory of that rule might supplant the old 
abbey of Culdees on St Serf’s Inch. The bishop’s 
grant was enforced by a charter from King David, 
m which it was ordered that such of the Culdees as 
chose to live canonically and peacefully under the 
new canons should remaia in the island. We hear 
no more of the Culdee hermits of Lochleven. 

The Culdees of St Andrews were of more import- 
ance than those of Lochleven, and when the Canons 
Begular were established there, the members of the 
older body were treated much more considerately 
than their unfortunate brethren of St Serf’s Inch, 
those who refused to become Canons Regular being 
allowed to retain a liferent of their revenues. Not 
only was this so, but they had sufficient influence 
to manage to remain a distinct community down to 
the early part of the 14th century, and were even 
able to assert their right to take part in the election 
of the bishop till 1273. In that year they were 
excluded xmder protest, and in 1332 they were 
excluded entirely, and thereafter the name seems 
to have disappeared. 

The Culdees of the church of St Mary at Mony- 
musk, in Aberdeenshire, appear to have been 
settled by the Bishop of St Andrews towards the 
end of the 11th century. In the beginning of the 
13bh century they are found making a claim to be 
regarded as Canons Regular, which was, after an 
appeal to Rome, settled by a compromise. 

Culdees are found at Abernethy, in Stratheam, 
about 1120. In the end of that century part of 
their possessions passed to their hereditary lay- 
abbot (the founder of the noble family of Aber- 
nethy), and in 1273 they were transformed into 
Canons Regular. After a similar division atBrechin, 
the prior and his Culdees were absorbed into the 
chapter of the new bishopric, founded by King 
David I. about 1145, and m less than a hundred 
years the name of Culdee disappears. The same 
143 


silent change of Culdees into seculax canons took 
place during the 13th century at Dunblane, at 
Dunkeld, at Lismore, at Rosemarkie, and at Dor- 
noch. At Dunkeld, as at Brechin and at Aber- 
nethy, great part of the Culdee revenues was held 
by a lay-abbot, whose office was of such mark as to 
be hereditary in the royal family. The father of 
‘ the gracious Duncan,’ and the son of St Margaret, 
were Culdee abbots. Culdees are found holding 
land at Monifieth, near Dundee, about 1200; at 
Muthil, in Stratheam, in the beginning of the 13ih 
century ; and at Iona in the middle of the 12th. 

The Culdees of Armagh, dissolved at the Refor- 
mation in 1541, were resuscitated for a brief space 
in 1627. Their old possessions — among which were 
seven town-lands, containing 1423 acres, seven 
rectories and four vicarages, were in 1634 bestowed 
upon the vicars-choral of the cathedral There 
■were at least seven other houses of Culdees in Ire- 
land — viz,, at Clonmacnois, Clondalkin, Devenish, 
Clones, Popull, Monanincha, and Sligo. 

Such is a concise recapitulation of all that is cer- 
tainly known of the Culdees. Before their history 
was ascertained, opinions were held regarding them 
■which now find few if any supporters among archae- 
ologists. It was believed that they were our first 
teachers of Christianity ; that they came from the 
East before corruption had yet overspread the 
church ; that they took the Scriptures for their 
sole rule of faith; that they lived under a fonn 
of church-government approaching to Presbyterian 
parity ; that they rejected prelacy, transubstantia- 
tion, the invocation of samts, the veneration of 
relics, image-worship, and the celibacy of the 
clergy ; and that they kept their simple worship 
and pure doctrines undefiled to the last, and weie 
suppressed only by force and fraud, when the Roman 
Catholic Church triumphed over their older and 
better creed. For all this it is now clearly seen that 
theie is no foundation. 

See Reeves, in the Proceedings of the Poyal Irish 
Academy for 1860, and his Culdees of the British Islands 
(1864) ; and Skene’s Celtic Scotland, voL il, whose views 
have found acceptance both with Catholics and Presby- 
terians. The old views (controverted by Pinkerton and 
Chalmers) will be found in Selden’s preface to the Decent 
ffistorice Anglicance Scriptores, and Jamieson’s Historiced 
Account of the Ancient Culdees (1811). "W^illiams in his 
History of Early Christianity in Britain (1912) main- 
tains that the Culdees were originally Celtic monastics 
who adhered to the early British polity, and refused to 
adopt the Roman system. 

Cnlenborg, or Kuilenburg, a town of Hol- 
land, 11 miles SSE. of Utrecht, on the left bank 
of the Lek, which is crossed here hv a railway 
viaduct 1420 yards long ; pop. 10,000. 

€uliacdn 9 an ancient city of Mexico, on the 
Rio de Culiacdn, 30 miles from the W. coast, and 
capital of the state of Sinaloa ; pop. 14,000. 

Cnlilawan Bark^ also called Clove Babe:, 
an aromatic bark, the product of the CmTiamomum 
Culilawan, a tree of the same genus with the 
Cinnamon (q.v.) tree, growing in the Molucca 
Islands. It has an odour resembling that of nut- 
meg and cloves, and was formerly employed to 
some extent for cases of indigestion, diarrhoea, &c. 

Cullen, a fishing-town of Banfishire, on the 
Moray Firth, 67 miles NW. of Aberdeen by rail- 
way (1885). Backed by the conical Bin Hill (1050 
feet), it has a harbour formed in 1817-34, and a 
cruciform parish church, which was founded by 
Robert Bruce, whose second ^ueen died here, and 
which in 1543 was made collegiate. Cullen House, 
a seat of the Earl of Seafield, is a Scottish 
baronial pile, enlarged and remodeUed in 1861. 
Cullen has been a royal burgh since about 1200, 
1 and till 1918 (when it was merged in the county) 
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united with Elgin and five other burghs to return 
one member to parliament. Pop. 2000. 

€llllen9 Paul, a great Iiisli churchman, was 
born near Ballitore, in County Kildaie, Apiil 27, 
1803. After a brilliant course in the Collegio 
Urbano of the Propaganda at Rome, he was 
ordained priest in 1829, and filled in succession 
the offices of vice-rector and rector of the Irish 
College in Rome, and rector of the Propaganda 
College. During the period of Mazzini’s power in 
Rome in 1848, Cullen astutely saved the property 
of Ms college by placing it under American pro- 
tection. At the close of 1849 the three names 
sent up to the pope having been passed over, 
Cullen unexpectedly found himself nominated to 
the archbishopric of Armagh and primacy of Ire- 
land. He was consecrated early m the following 
year, and at once commenced a vigorous and un- 
compromisingly ultramontane reign of eight-and- 
twenty years, in which he established lasting 
memorials to his memory in new churches, schools, 
convents, and hospitals, such as the Mater Miseri- 
cordise. He denounced mixed education in every 
form, and from the outset opposed all revolutionary^ 
and anti-constitutional opposition to the crown. 
His vigorous denunciations of Fenianism made him 
many enemies among the more hot-headed Irish- 
men, but greatly increased the respect of English 
Protestants for a church that would make no 
terms with crime, even when committed by its 
own children. At the Synod of Thurles in 1851, 
principally by Cullen’s persuasion, the establish- 
ment of a Catholic university in Ireland was re- 
commended. Translated to Dublin in 1852, he 
was created a cardinal priest in 1866, the first 
Irishman who had reached that elevated rank. 
One of the majority at the Vatican Council, he 
long enjoyed the familiar friendship of Pope Pius 
IX. He aied at Dublin soon after his return from 
a journey to Rome, October 24, 1878. 

Cullen^ William, M.D., physician, was bom 
at Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 15th April 1710, his 
father being factor to the Duke of Hamilton. 
After learning his profession, first as apprentice to 
a surgeon-apothecary in Glasgow, next as surgeon 
on boaid a West Indian trading ship, and then as 
assistant to an apothecary in London, he returned 
to Scotland in 1731, and commenced practice in his 
native county. Feeling the necessity of more 
systematic study, he spent two winters at Edin- 
burgh University under Munro primus, and then 
removed to Hamilton, where he soon secured a 
good practice. One of Ms articled pupils was 
William Hunter (q.v.), to whom he became ex- 
tremely attached ; and it was agreed that one of 
them should be alternately allowed to study during 
the winter, while the other carried on the practice. 
Cullen spent the first winter at Edinburgh, and it 
is at this time that he appears to have taken an 
important part in founding what is now known as 
the Royal Medical Society. It being Hunter’s 
turn next year he went to London, and having 
attracted attention there, did not return, Cullen 
generously cancelling the articles. In 1740 Cullen 
graduated M.D. at Glasgow University, gave up 
surmcal work, and soon after established Mmsett 
in Glasgow as a physician. At that time there 
was not in Glasgow any regular course of medical 
study, and Cullen occupied himself much in the 
foundation of a medical school, Mmself lecturing 
on various subjects. One of his Pqjils was the 
famous Dr Joseph Black (q.v.). Cullen’s labours 
resulted in Ms appointment to the chair of Medi- 
cine in the university, which he occupied four 
yeats. ^ In 1755 he was persuaded to leave Glasgow 
for Edinburgh, and for the next thirty-five years 
was one of the mainstays of the Edinburgh medical 


school. During this long period he occupied suc- 
cessively the chairs of Chemistry, Institutes of 
Medicine, and Medicine, besides teaching clinically 
in the Royal Infirmary Ml the time. 

Living as he did in what might be termed the 
renaissance period of the Mstory of medicine, Cullen 
was essentially a man of his time, and did much 
to advance the science. For many centuries all 
disease had been referred to disorders of the fluids 
of the body. Just before Cullen’s time, Boeihaave 
had added to this a pathology of the ‘ fibres ’ still 
strongly tinctured with the old fluid or humoial 
pathology. To Cullen is largely due the recogni- 
tion of the important part played by the nervous 
system both in health and disease. He denied the 
theory supported even by Boerhaave, that the 
brain was an excretory organ and the nervous 
influence a fluid. Many of his speculations as to 
reflex nervous action, the possible presence in a 
single nerve of both sensory and motor fibres, and 
the connection of sensory and motor nerves with 
the anterior and posterior nerve roots, have now 
been proved to be facts. He had a singularly open 
and candid mind, and while himself iiitioducmg 
the use of several new drugs, as oxide of antimony 
and tartar emetic, was careful to distinguish be- 
tween the action of drugs and the curative opera- 
tions of nature. It may be said of him in Ms own 
words when speaking of Sydenham, ‘ that he rather 
sought for theory to connect his facts, than lor 
facts to support his theory.’ 

In the later years of his life arose the contro- 
versy on the Brunonian system (see Brown, John, 
M.D.), which system Cullen bitterly opposed. 
Brown’s specious division of diseases into sthenic 
and asthenic was obviously a deduction from 
Cullen’s theories of nerve influence, and was only 
one instance out of many where a reputation was 
built on ideas borrowed from Cullen. 

Cullen died on 6th February 1790 at his small 
estate of Ormiston Hill, having nearly completed 
Ms seventy-ninth year, and having been actively 
engaged in teaching and consulting practice till 
within a few months of Ms death. Cullen’s most 
important works are Ftrst Lines of the Practice of 
Physic ( Edin. 1777 ), Synopsis Nosologies Methodicoe 
(1785), Institutions of Medicine (1777), A Treatise 
on the Materia Meaica (1789). See Biography, 
vol. i. by Dr John Thomson ( 1832 ), vol. ii. by Cullen’s 
son and Dr David Craigie ( 1859 ), also an article by 
Sir W. Hamilton in the Edinburgh Bemew ( 1831 ). 

Cllllera 9 a town and port of Spain, near the 
mouth of the Jucar, 25 miles SSE. of Valencia. It 
exports rice, pistachio-nuts, oranges, wine, and oil. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Cullod'en^ or Drummossie Muir, a broad flat 
sandstone ridge, 300 to 500 feet high, 6 miles ENE. 
of Inverness. Planting and culture have changed 
its aspect much since 16th April 1746, when it was 
the scene of the total rout of 5000 Highlanders 
under Prince Charles Edward by 12,000 regulars 
under the Duke of Cumberland. Since 1881, a 
cairn, 20 feet in height, with an inscription, marks 
the spot where the battle was fiercest, and where 
many of the slain lie buried. Within 2 miles 
stands Culloden House, the seat of Duncan Forbes 
and his descendants. 

Culm, a kind of impure Anthracite (q.v.). In 
some districts the culm obtained from the pits in 
a broken and crumbling condition is used as fuel, 
being made up into balls, with one-third of its 
bulk of wet viscid clay. It burns without flame, 
producing a strong and steady heat, well adapted 
for cooking (see Briquettes). The term Culm- 
measures is applied to the carboniferous strata of 
Devonshire, on account of the workings for culm 
near Bideford, and other places. 
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Culm, the peculiar cylindrical hollow and jointed 
stem of Grasses (q.v.), 

Culminatioily an astronomical term, signify- 
ing the passage of a star across the meridian. The 
star is then at the highest point [culmen) of its 
course ; hence the name. The sun culminates at 
mid-day, or twelve o’clock, apparent solar time — 
which seldom agrees exactly with mean time, as 
showm by a watch or clock. The full moon culmin- 
ates at midnight. 

Culna. See Kalna. 

Culpa simply means fault (generally the omis- 
sion of sonaeact) which leads to legal liability for 
the immediate consequences. It may arise under 
a contract, especially wdiere many of the obligations 
of the parties are left to implication — e.g. in the 
contract of carriage of passengers; or from the 
mere relative position of parties, as where a mem- 
ber of the public, or a neighbour, is injured by the 
lisgligent use of property. The distinction between 
culpa and breach of contract, while theoretically 
clear, is practically difficult ; and accordingly the 
opinion of a jury is constantly required to ascertain 
whether fault has been committed in the execution 
of a contract. 

Culpable Homicide, See Manslaughtee, 
and Murdee. 

Culpeper, John. See Colepepee. 

Culpeper, Nicholas, was born in London in 
1616, and after studies at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
started in 1640 to practise astiology and physic in 
Spitalfields. In 1649 he published an English 
translation of the College of Physicians’ Phaima- 
copoeia under the title A Physical Directory^ or a 
Translation of the London Dispensatory ^ renamed 
in 1654 as Pharmacopoeia Londinemis, or the 
London Di^ensatory. This infringement upon a 
close monopoly, together with his sturdy and uncom- 
promising support of Puritanism and the parlia- 
ment, brought Culpeper many enemies and much 
obloquy. In 1653 he published The English Physi- 
cian Enlarged. Both books had an enormous sale, 
and both are included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). Culpeper 
wrote numerous other books, many of which were 
left unprinted, and died worn out before his time, 
10th January 1654. 

Culpeper, Sir Thomas, was born of good 
Kentish family in 1578. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, and at one of the Inns of Court, next 
bought Leeds Castle in Kent, where, or at Green- 
way Court, near Hollingbouni, he mostly lived 
till his death, which took place in 1662. He 
was knighted by James I. an 1619. His Tract 
against the high rate of Usune, published in 1621, 
contended for the reduction of interest to six per 
cent.— His third son, SiR Thomas Culpeper, bom 
in 1626, made his studies at Univei*sity College, 
Oxford, and after making the grand tour, and 
being knighted soon after the Restoration, retired 
to his estate of Greenway Court, where he 
died in 1697. Besides editing and prefacing his 
father’s treatise on exorbitant usury in 1668, he 
himself published many pamphlets on the same 
subject, re|gating his fathers arguments. He 
wrote also mSsayes or Moral Discourses on several 
Sutfects ^l^tif) and 1671). 

Culross, an old-world village of Fife ( till 1890 in 
a detached portion of Perthshire), on the north shore 
of the Firth of Forth, 7 miles W. by S. of Dunfenn- 
line With memories of St Serf and St Kentigem, 
James VI., and the Elgin and Dundonald families, 
it has a Cistercian abbey (1217, restored 1906), but 
has lost its manufacture of ‘ girdles,’ its salt-works, 
shipping, and submarine coal- mines. A royal burgh 
since 1588, it united till 1918 with Stirling and 


three other towns to return one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. 500. See Beveridge’s Culross and 
Tulliallan (1885). 

Cultivated Plants. That the history of 
material pi ogress is diiectly connected with and 
measured by man’s increasing utilisation of the 
vegetable and animal, no less than of the mineral 
v^orld, is an idea of common expeiience, which the 
researches of archaeologists in all parts of the 
world have amply conhrmed. The whole subject 
forms, indeed, one of the most fascinating aspects 
of the history of civilisation. Piimitive man, 
acquiring his acquaintance with useful plants 
by slow and often bitter individual experience at 
the very margin of subsistence, offers a striking 
contrast with the experimental organiser of new 
and in every sense remotely productive cultuies 
like that of the cinchona-tree in the Himalayas, 
— a contrast which spans the whole range alike of 
the practical resources and the scientific culture 
of the human lace. 

Without speculation as to the precise steps by 
which man passed from the hunting or merely 
pastoral to the agricultural state, we find positive 
evidence of the existence of agricultuie long be- 
fore written records. Thus, though the ‘kitchen- 
middens’ of northern countries contain no trace 
of cultivated plants, the deposits of Swiss lake- 
dwellings have yielded remains of fruits, of ceieal 
and other seeds, and of linen fabrics, showing the 
existence of a considerable agriculture before the 
use of metals. Ancient traditions and ceremonials 
of China also bear witness to the remoteness of 
cultivation there. The earliest Egyptian picture- 
writings and the greater number of cultivated 
species have arisen m that central cradle of civili- 
sation which may be broadly marked off by draw- 
ing lines^ from the delta of the Nile to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, and from the Dardanelles to the 
Caspian — i.e. between 30° and 4Q° lat. From this 
region the majority of European plants are deiived. 
Another great centre of ancient agriculture, how- 
ever, is China; while the third is intertrqpical 
.^eiica, where the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians practised the culture of not a few plants, 

I of which some have become almost cosmopolitan 
I since the epoch-making voyage of Columbus, 
i Since the rise of modem botany (see Botany), 
our knowledge of species at least possibly useful 
has been greatly extended, yet there seems little 
risk of displacement of the established cereals, 
fruit- tiees, &c., since these have the advantage of 
an enormous past of artificial selection, which has 
in many cases practically transformed them into 
new species, apparently distinct from their wild 
congeners, and incapable of continued existence 
in the uncultivated/ state — e.g. wheat, barley, 
maize, pea, sugar-cane, yam, &c., and probably 
also bean, tobacco, manioc, &c. Moreover, such 
long cultivated plants usually exhibit greater 
variability than naturally wild species, and tlms 
in every way new cultures tend to be unremunera- 
tive. Hence the majoiity of species of primary 
nutritive importance to man at present are among 
those which have been in cultivation for the past 
2000 years ; and the progress wliich is now being 
I made is essentially on lines which merely supple- 
ment these ; the newer plants, cultivated for less 
than 2000 years, being, according to De Candolle, 

I chiefly artificial fodders, whmh the ancients 
I scarcely knew ; then bulbs, vegetables, medicinal 
I plants (cinchona) ; plants with edible fruits or 
nutritious seeds (buckwheat), or aromatic seeds 
I (coffee). Here, of course, the demand for varia- 
1 tions in food and drink, for narcotics and medi- 
cines, for textiles and timber, all combine towards 
I progress; in most of these the demand is at 
bottom moie largely sesthetic than utilitarian. 
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while this becomes exclusive in the newest but 
extending department of flower gardening. 

See the articles Agriq-olture, Gardening, Fruit, 
Pasture, Plants (Medicinal), &c.; those on special 
plants— e,g. Barley, Coca, Date, Maize, &c. ; also 
De Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Flants (Inter. Sc 
Series, 1884); and Hehn's Wanderings of JPlants and 
Animah (1886). 

€ultiyator9 a farm implement. See Grubber. 

CulveriHj one of the earlier forms of Cannon 
(q.v.), of great length, generally an 18-pounder, 
weighing 50 cwt. ; the demi-culverin being a 
9-ponnder, weighing 30 cwt. 

Culver’s Root; the rhizome of Veronica 
mrginica, used medicinally as radix Uptandrce of 
U.S. Pharmacopceia. 

Culvert is the name given to an arched channel 
of masonry for the conveyance of water under- 
ground or beneath an embankment. 

Cttlverwel, Nathanael, one of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, was bom in Middlesex, and 
entered Emmanuel College in 1633. He graduated 
B.A. in 1636, M.A. in 1640, was elected fellow in 
1642, and died not later than 1651. In 1652 was 
published An Elegant and Learned Discourse of the 
Light of Ncdure, with several other treatises — ^viz. 
the Schism, the Act of Oblivion, the Child’s Return, 
the Panting Soul, Mount Ebah the White Stone ; 
Spiritual Optics; and the Worth of Souls, An 
edition of the Light of Nature was issued in 1857, 
edited by Dr John Brown of Edinburgh, with a 
critical essay by Principal Cairns. It is a treatise 
of great power and learning, written in a vivid and 
vigorous style, and is a work not unworthy of the 
college of Cudworth, Whichcote, and John Smith. 
See Tulloch’s Eational Theology ^ vol. ii. (1874), 
and Campagnac’s Cambridge Platonists (1902). 

CumdBf an ancient city on the coast of Cam- 
pania, probably founded conjointly on an ancient 
site by Chalcians from Euboea, and ^Eolians from 
Cyme in Asia Minor. The date of its foundation is 
uncertain, but according to Strabo it was the earliest 
of all the Greek settlements either in Italy or 
Sicily. It soon attained to wealth and power, 
built several harbours or port-towns of its own, 
kept a tolerably large fleet, extended its influence 
over the native tribes of the neighbouring terri- 
tories, planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, at 
Puteoli, Neapolis, and Zancle (Messina). Spite 
of attacks from the Etruscans and Umbrians with- 
out, and dissensions within, for the two hundred 
years before 500 B.o. it was the most important 
and civilised city in Southern Italy. In 474 its 
ally, Hieron, king of Syracuse, defeated the com- 
bined fleets of the Etruscans and Carthaginians, 
who had attacked it by sea. Cumje at length lost 
its independence (417 B.O.) when it was conquered 
by the Samnites, who killed or enslaved most 
of the citizens. It ultimately became a Roman 
municipium and colony, but continued to decline. 
It re-assumed a momentary importance during the 
wars of Belisarius and Narses. Its strong fortress, 
garrisoned by the Goths, was the last place in Italy 
mab held out against the Byzantine army. Cumae 
is famous as the residence of the Sibyl (q.v.), whose 
cave was identified with one of the many subter- 
ranean passages in the rock on which the citadel 
stood. Most of these are now choked up. See for 
excavations E, Gabrici, Curm (Acc. dei Lincei, 
1913, &c.). 

Cmnandy a town in the north of Venezuela, on 
the Manzanares, a mile above its mouth, where the 
port of Puerto Sucre lies on the Gulf of Cariaco. 
It has a national college, and some export trade, 
but is chiefly of interest as the oldest European 
town on the South American mainland, having 
been founded by Christopher Columbus’s son Diego 


as New Toledo c. 1521. It has suffered much from 
earthquakes, and was almost entirely destroyed in 
1853. Population, 16,000. 

Cumania^ a region in eastern and central Hun- 
gaiy divided into Great Cumania, east of the 
Tlieiss, and LitUe Cumania^ between the Danube 
and the Theiss, now incorporated in the adjoining 
Hungarian provinces. The inhabitants, the Cuman^ 
are the descendants of a race of nomad invaders of 
the Turkish stock, who forced their way into Hun- 
gary from beyond the Volga in the 11th century. 
They long held their own in alternate alliance and 
war with the surrounding states. They maintained 
their heathenism and their barbarous customs, till 
in 1278 a crusade was proclaimed against them by 
Pope Nicholas IV., and they were compelled to 
accept Christianity and adopt the ways of their 
Magyar neighbours. They are now wholly 
Magyarised. 

Cumberland, a Border county of England, 
washed on the W. by the Irish Sea and the Solway 
Firth, and elsewhere hounded by Dumfries and 
Roxburgh shires, Northumberland, Durham, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire. Eleventh in size of the 
English comities, it has a maximum length of 76 
miles, a maximum breadth of 45, a coast-line of 75, 
and an area of 1520 sq. m. The surface is moun- 
tainous in the south-west and east; the middle 
consists of hills, valleys, and elevated ridges ; and 
the north and north-west districts, including the 
vale of Carlisle, are low, flat, or gently undulated. 
The mountains in the south-west are high, rugged, 
and sterile, with deep and narrow valleys, lakes, 
rivers, waterfalls, and woodlands. The chief moun- 
tains are Scaw Fell Pike (3210 feet), Scaw Fell 
(3162), Helvellyn (3118), Skiddaw (3058), Bow Fell 
(2960), and Cross Fell (2892). The largest lakes 
are Ullswater, Derwentwater, Bassenthwaite, 
Crummock Water, Thirlmere, Buttermere, Wast- 
water, and Eiinerdale. Six of the chief waterfalls 
are 60 to 156 feet high. The chief rivers are the 
Eden, the Esk, and the Derwent. The Lancasber 
and Carlisle railway route from London to Edin- 
burgh crosses the north-east part of Cumberland. 

The Lake district, or nearly the south-west half 
of Cumberland, consists of Silurian slates, with 
mrotrusions of granite and trap rocks, and with New 
Red sandstone along the coast south of St Bees 
Head. lu the north is a semicircular strip of car- 
boniferous limestone; then follow strips of coal 
strata and Permian rocks ; then the new red sand- 
stone plain of Carlisle, with carboniferous limestone 
on the north-east, including a trap-dike 30 miles 
long. Cumberland abounds in mineral wealth- 
silver, copper, lead, iron, zinc, plumbago, gypsum, 
limestone, coal, slates, marbles, marl, and several of 
the rarer minerals are or have been worked. 

In the mountainous parts the climate is wet 
and variable, especially from July to October ; on 
the coast it is mild. There is an annual rairdall 
of 50 inches at Whitehaven, and of 59 at Keswick ; 
while at Styhead Pass, at an altitude of 1077 feet, 
the raiafall has been as much as 243*98 inches. 
Half of the cultivated soil consists of diy loam. 
Much of the suhsoH is wet clay. The^hief crops 
are wheat, barley, oats, turnips, al|p potatoes. 
There are many small dairies. Sheep and cattle are 
reared in the mountains. The estates are generally 
small, and farmed by the owners, or held under the 
lords of the manors by customary tenure. Many 
of the small proprietors, or ' statesmen,’ have had 
their lands in their families for centuries, and have 
a high spirit of independence. There are manu- 
factures of woollens — much being domestic — 
cottons, linens, earthenware, and glass. The chief 
towns are Carlisle, Cockermouth, Whitehaven, 
Workington, Maryport, Wigton, Penrith, Keswick, 
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Kgiemont. Since 1918 Cuml)erland has returned 
one membei for each of the four divisions — North- 
ern, Penrith and Cockermouth, Whitehaven, and 
Workington. Pop. ( 1801 ) 117,230 ; ( 1841 ) 178,038 ; 
(1871) 220,253; (1901) 266,921; (1921) 273,037. 
Near Keswick and Kirkoswald are two fine stone 
circles ; and many Roman relics have been found, 
such as altars, coins, and inscriptions. Foi centuiies 
part of Cumbria or Strathclyde, the present county 
was finally annexed to England in 1157. For three 
hundred years prior to the union of the crowns 
it was the constant scene of wai and devastation, 
from incuisions of the English and Scots ; and it 
suffered again in both the ’15 and the ’45. Cumber- 
land has many old crosses, and remains of some 
monasteries and hospitals; and on the Border, 
many towers or peel-houses. See Borders, Laice 
District ; R. S. Ferguson’s History of Cumberland 
(1890) ; and the ‘Victoria History ’( 1901, et seq.). 

Cnillberlaild9 a river, rises in Kentucky, flows 
into Tennessee, and returning to Kentucky, enters ‘ 
the Ohio at Smithland, after a course of about 650 
miles, of which nearly 200 are navigable for steam- 
boats.— For Cumberland Mountain, see Appala- 
chians. 

Cumberland^ capital of Allegany county, 
Maryland, on the Potomac River, 120 miles W. 
by N. of Baltimore. It is a canal terminus and 
an important railway centre ; manufactures iron 
and steel, brick, cement, flour, and leather ; and i 
trades extensively in coal. Pop. 30,000. 

Cumberland^ Dr Richard, was born in 
London, I5th July 1631. Educated at Sfc Paul’s 
School and Magdalene College, Cambridge, he was 
preferred to the rectory of Brampton, Northamp- 
tonshire, in 1658 ; in 1667 to the living of All 
Saints, Stamford ; and in 1691 to the bishopric of 
Peterborough. Cumberland was a man of great 
acquirements, and of sincere and simple piety ; his 
frequent saying, * A man had better wear out than 
rust out,’ explains his unusually high idea of epis- 
copal duty. He wrote several works, of which 
one, perhaps, is still read, his De Legihus Naturae 
(1672), written in reply to Hobbes, and remark- 
able as placing the foundation of morality on a 
utilitarian basis. His Essay on Jewish Weights 
and Measures was dedicated to his old college 
friend Pepys, as president of the Royal Society. 
As an instance of Cumberland’s insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, it is mentioned that he learned 
Coptic after the age of eighty-three. He died 
9th October 1718. 

Cumberland^ Richard (1732-1811), dramatic 
writer, novelist, and essayist, was born in the 
lodge of Trinity College, Cambridge. He was the 
great-grandson of Dr Richard Cumberland (q.v.), 
and grandson, by the mother’s side, ot Dr 
Richard Bentley. From Bury St Edmunds and 
Westminster, where he was contemporary with 
Cowper, Churchill, and Warren Hastings, he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and here 
was elected to a fellowship at twenty. Becom- 
ing private secretary to Lord Halifax, he gave up 
his intention of entering the church, and, after 
passing through several subordinate offices, was 
appointed secretary to the Board of Trade. He 
held that office after his return from an unfortu- 
nate secret mission to Spain ( 1780), which cost him 
as much as £5000, a sum that ministers refused to 
reimburse, when the Board was suppre^ed. Hav- 
ing obtained a compensation allowance of about half 
his salary, Cumberland retired to Tunbridge Wells, 
where he devoted himself to literature, and wrote 
incessantly farces, tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, 
essays, and two novels of some merit, Arv/nael and 
Henry, Many of his comedies were successful at 
the time of their appearance, although they have 


not kept possession of the stage. Among them may 
here be named The West Indian, The Brothers, The 
Fashionable Lover, The Jew, and The Wheel of 
Fortune. Cumberland is alluded to in Goldsmith’s 
BetaUation with not unkindly satire as ‘ the 
Terence of England, the mender of hearts;’ in 
Sheridan’s Critic he is gibbeted as ‘Sir Fretful 
Plagiary.* His essays and translations from the 
Greek poets are long forgotten. His inaccurate 
Memoirs of himself were published in 1807. See his 
Life and Dramatic Works, byS. T. Williams (1918). 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of, 
second son of George II., was bom in 1721. He 
adopted a military career, was wounded at Dettin- 
gen in 1743, and defeated, not ingloriously, at 
Fontenoy, by Marshal Saxe, in 1745. He was next 
sent to crush the Young Pretender’s rebellion, 
which he did effectually at Culloden ( 1740 ) ; and 
by a series of^ severe measures against the 
broken and dispiiited Highlanders he earned for 
‘ himself the lasting title of ‘the Butcher,’ to set 
off against his reward of £25,000 a year and the 
thanks of parliament. In 1747 he was defeated 
by Saxe at Lawfeldt, and in 1757 had to surrender 
and disarm his army at Kloster-2even ; after which 
he retired into private life, and died 31st Oct. 1765. 
See Lives by Rev. A N. Campbell-Maclaclilan 
(1876) and Hon. Evan Chaiteris (1913), and the 
latter’s Dw/ce of Cumberland and the Seveii Years^ 
War (1925).— Eor other dukes and earls of Cum- 
berland, see Hanover and Clifford. 

Cumberland Island (so called) is a penin- 
sula of Baffin Land, extending into Davis Strait. 

Cumberland Presbyterians, a religious 
denomination which sprang up in 1810 in the state 
of Kentucky, in consequence of a dispute between 
the presbytery of Cumberland in that state, and 
the Kentucky Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, concerning the ordination of persons 
who had not passed through the usual educational 
curriculum, out whose services the presbytery 
re^aided as demanded for the ministry by the 
e^agencies of the times. Their form of government 
is presbyterian, though they have added a system 
of itinerating like the Methodists. Arminian in 
doctrine, they deny unconditional election and pre- 
destination, and believe in the universality of the 
atonement. A university in connection with the 
church was set up at Lebanon, Tennessee, in 1844. 
Cumberland Talley# See Pennsylvania. 

Cnmbrae, Big or Great, an island of Bute- 
shire, in the Firth of Clyde, 2^ miles E. of Bute at 
the narrowest, and IJ mile WS W. of Largs. With 
the shape of a shark’s tooth, it is 3| miles long, 
2 broad, 10 J in circumference, and 5 sq. m. in area. 
It rises to a height of 417 feet, and consis^ts of Old 
Red Sandstone, with wall-like dykes intersecting 
it. There is some fishing and a little farming. 
Millport, on the south shore, 19 miles SSW. of 
Greenock (vid Wemyss Bay), is a crowded resort 
in summer, with a biological station. — Little 
CUMBRAE, mile SSW. of Millport, is barely 
1 sq. m. in area. It rises 409 feet, and has a 
lighthouse { 1826 ). 

Cumbria, See Cambria and Strathclyde ; 
also Bretts. 

Cummin, or Cumin (Cummum), a genus of 
Umbelliferae, containing _on^ one known species 
(C. cymlnum), common in Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries, sometimes as an annual weed, 
but more frequently in cultivation, as also m 
southern Europe and India. It is referred to in 
Scripture (as in Matt, xxiil 23). , The fruit-lobes 
septate in the way characteristic of the order, 
and are thus popularly called seeds ; their odour 
and properties resemble those of Caraway (q.v.), 
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but are stronger, and therefore to some palates 
more pleasant. It is employed as a carmmatiye 
flavouring in many parts of the woild ; but its 
strictly medicinal use (as in plasters) is now chiefly 
confined to veterinary practice. In Germany, it is 
often put into bread ; in Holland, sometmes into 
cheese. It contains a peculiar volatile oil ( Oil of 
Cumw/in). Cummin-seed is brought to Britain 
mostly from Sicily and Malta. — The fruit of 
LagoeGia cuw/inoides^ another umbelliferous plant, 
a native of the Levant, is similar in its q^ualities 
and uses to that of cummin. For the Black 
Cummin of the ancients, see Nigella. 

Gumming, Constance Feederika Gordon 
( 1837-1924 ), was born at Altyre, a sister of the lion- 
hunter (see below). Her sprightly and entertain- 
ing volumes include From th& Hebrides to the Hima- 
layas (1876) ; At Home in Fiji (1881) ; A Lady's 
Crifise in a French Man-of-war (1882) ; Fire Foun- 
tains — Hawaii (1883), books on China (1885), and 
Ceylon (1891), an account of W. H. Murray, in- 
ventor of numeral type for the use of blind and 
illiterate Chinese (1898), and Memories ( 1904). 

Gumming, John (1807-81), divine and author, 
was born in Fintray parish, Aberdeenshire. He 
took his M.A. at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 
1827, and in 1832 was ordained to the Scotch 
Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, London, 
where he preached with great popularity and 
success till 1879. Edinburgh University gave him 
the degree of D.p. in 1844. He was active in 
philanthropic projects, and as a controversialist 
and lecturer both against the party that formed 
the Scottish Free Church and in the *anti-Popery * 
cause; but his celebrity was chiefly due to his 
writings on the interpretation of prophecy. His 
audacity in this perilous enterpiise drew upon him 
much lidicule. In 1868 he asked the pope if he 
might attend the Ecumenical Council, but his 
application was declined through Archbishop Man- 
ning. His woiks number over a hundred. Among 
them are Apocalyptic Sketches (three series, 1848- 
50), Frophetic Studies (1850), Signs of the Times 
(1854), The Millennial Itest (1862), Ritualism the 
Highway to Rome ( 1867 ), The Sounding of the Last 
Trumpet ( 1867), and The Seventh Vial ( 1870). 

Gumming, Roualeyn-George Gordon, the 
African lion-hunter, was born 15th March 1820, 
and educated at Eton. He became a cornet in 
the Madras Cavalry in 1838, served for a time in 
Canada, and joined the Cape Mounted Rifles in 
1843 ; hut he soon resigned his commission, and, 
till his return to England in 1848, engaged in those 
famous exploits narrated in his Five Years of a 
Hunter's Life (1850; abridged as The Lion-hunter 
of South Africa^ 1858 ). He died 24th March 1866. 

Gummings, Bruce Frederick (‘W. N, P. 
Barbellion,’ 1889-1919), English naturalist and 
author, was a native of Devonshire, and became 
assistant, first at the laboratoiy of the British 
Marine Biological Association at Plymouth, and 
later at the British Museum of Natural History, 
South Kensington. In 1914 illness, necessarily 
fatal, ended his promising career as a zoologist, 
but afforded leisure for literature, and in 1919 
appeared his Journal of a Disappointed Man, a 
realistic account of his fife, distinguished in style, 
and a mingling of bitterness and humour. Enjoy- 
ing Life (1919) and A Last Diary (1920) were 
published posthumously. 

, Gummiiis, Maria Susanna (1827-66), Ameri- 
can novelist, born at Salem, Massachusetts, wrote 
for the A tlwndtc Monthly and other magazines. Her 
first novel, The Lamplighter (1854), had a pro- 
djgioT^ sale. Her other books include Mabel 
Vaughan (1857), El Fureidis (1860), and Haunted 
Hearts 


GuilUlOCk9 Old, a town of Ayrshire, on Lugar 
Water, 18 miles by rail E. of Ayr, and 43 NW. of 
Dumfries. The manufacture of wooden snuff-boxes 
was many years since transferred to Mauchline, and 
mining is now the chief industry. The Covenant- 
ing ‘pr^het,’ Peden (1626-86), lies in the church- 
yard. Dumfries House, a seat of the Marquis of 
Bute, is 2 miles W. Pop. (Cumnock and Holm- 
head police burgh), 3500.— New Cumnock, on the 
Nith, is 5^ miles SE. of Old Cumnock. 
Gumulative Toting. See Representation. 

Gunard, Sir Samuel, washom 21st November 
1787 at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where his father, a 
Philadelphia merchant, had settled. Becoming 
early a successful merchant and shipowner, Cunard 
came to England in 1838, jomed with George 
Burns, Glasgow, and David MTver, Liverpool, m 
founding (1839) the British and North American 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and obtained 
a contract from the British government for the 
mail service between Liverpool and Halifax, 
Boston, and Quebec. The first passage was that 
of the Britannia in 1840, the time occupied being 
fourteen days eight hours. Iron steamers were 
first used in 1855, and paddle-wheels gave way 
entirely to the screw after 1862. From its small 
hut successful beginning, Canard’s undertaking 
soon developed into one of the vastest of private 
commercial concerns. In 1878 it was made into 
a joint-stock company. Created a baronet in 1859, 
Cunard died at London, 28th April 1865. 

Canax£^ in Babylonia, east of the Euphrates, 
about 60 miles N. of Babylon, noted for the battle 
(401 B.O.) between Cyrus the younger and his 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the former 
was killed. 

Clllldinailiarcay a department of Colombia, 
extending east to Venezuela. It was the second 
largest department of the republic, but was reduced 
in 1905 n-om 80,000 to 5000 sq^. miles, and dis- 
appeared in the new territorial division of 1908. 
In 1909 it was restored with about 8000 sq. miles. 
The western part is mountainous, with fertile valleys 
and plateaus; in the east are vast plains. It is 
well wooded, rich in minerals, and famous for its 
Bogota coffee. Pop. 812,000. The capital is Bogota 
(q.v.), also capital of the republic. 

€illielfor]ll9 Cuneatic, Wedge-shaped, Arrow- 
headed (Fr. Ute-d-cloUf Arab, mismdri), are terms 
for a certain form of writing, of which the com- 
ponent parts are wedges. It was used by the 
ancient peoples of Sumer, Akkad, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Elam, and Persia; and was inscribed 
upon stone, bronze, iron, glass, and clay. Cunei- 
form inscriptions were chiselled upon stone ^ind 
iron, but they were impressed upon soft clay with 
a pointed stylus having three unequal facets, the 
smallest to make the fine wedge of the cunei- 
form signs, the middle-sized to make the thicker 
wedges, and the largest to make the outer and 
thick wedges of the characters. The first date 
that can be assigned to the use of cuneiform 
writing is about 4000 B.C., and its use was con- 
tinued until after the birth of Christ. One of the 
earliest inscriptions at present known is that in- 
sciibed upon the porphyry mace -head of Shar-gali- 
Sliarri I. of Agade ; the latest is a tablet preserved 
at Munich, which may have been written about 
83 A.D. Cuneiform 'writing was widely used in 
Elam, Babylonia, and Assyria, whence it spread 
to the districts north of Nineveh. For nearly 
1600 years after its extinction its very exist- 
ence was forgotten. The immense ruins found 
all over Persia, and especially those of ancient 
Persepolis, had at all times attracted the attention 
of eastern travellers ; still no one seems to have 
dreamed that those strange wedges which com- 
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pletely coveied some of them could have any 
meaning. It was Garcia de Sylva Figueroa, am- 
bassador of Philip III. of Spain, who, on a visit 
to Persepolis in 1618, lirst became possessed mth 
the firm conviction that these signs must be in- 
scriptions in some lost writing and, perhaps, 
language, and had a line of them copied. Amongst 
subseq[uent travellers whose attention was attracted 
to the subject, Chardin, after his return to Europe 
in 1674, published three complete groups of cunei- 
forms, copied by himself at Persepolis, together 
with a compaiatively long and minute account of 
the mysterious character. He likewise declared it 
to be ' writing and no hieroglyphs : the rest, 
however, will always be unknown.’ Michaux, a 
French botanist, in 1782 sent from Bagdad to 
Paris a boundary stone coveied with Ba%lonian 
cuneiforms. Evei since, the materials for the in- 
vestigation of a subject the high importance of 
which by that time \vas fully recognised have been 
rapidly accumulating. Sir H. Jones, Ker Porter, 
Robert Stewart, Sir W. Ouseley, Beilin o, Di 
Schultz— up to Rich and Botta, Flandin, Rouet, 
Rawlinson, Layard, Oppert, Smith, Rassani, Budge, 
King, Hall, Woolley, and Sydney Smitli, each in his 
turn brought back more or less valuable mateiials 
from his eastern travels ; and, naturally enough, 
those explorers were among the foremost to engage 
in the study of the records they had brought to light. 

Now that we are able to explain so much of these 
inscriptions, it is highly interesting and instructive 
to notice the opinions first entertained of them by 
the wise and learned in Europe. In the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of June 1693, they first 
appeared from a copy made by Flowers, and they 
are held to be * the ancient writing of the Gaures 
or Gebres.’ Thomas Hyde, the eminent Orientalist, 
declared them, in his learned work on the religion of 
the ancient Persians (1700), to be nothing more or 
less than idle fancies of the architect, who en- 
deavoured to show how many different characters a 
certain peculiar stroke in different combinations 
could furnish. Witte, in Rostock, saw in them the 
destructive work of generations upon generations of 
wcnm. Generally, they were pronounced to be talis- 
manic signs, mysterious formulae of priests, astro- 
logical symbols, charms which, if properly read and 
used, would open immense vaults full of gold and 
pearls — an opinion widely diffused among the native 
savants. The next step was to see in them a species 
of revealed digital language, such as the Almighty 
liad first used to Adam. Lichtenstein read in some 
of them cei-tain passages from the Koran, written 
in Kufic, the ancient Arabic character; in others, 
a record of Tamerlane ; and was only surprised 
that others should not have found this, the easiest 
and clearest reading, long before him. Koempfer 
was not quite sure whether they were Chinese or 
Hebrew characters. That they were Runes, 
Oghams, Samaritan, or Greek characters, were 
some of the soberest explanations. 

It was Karsten Niebuhr who first showed the 
way, to the more sensible portion of the learned, 
out of this labyrinth of absurdities. Without 
attempting to read the character itself, he first of 
all established three distinct cuneiform alphabets 
instead of one, the letters of which seemed to 
outnumber those of all other languages together. 
The threefold inscriptions found at Persepolis he 
rightly took to be transcripts of the same text in 
three alphabets, in a hitherto unknown language. 
Tychsen of Rostock (1798), and Miinter of Copen- 
hagen (1800), affirmed and further developed this 
conjecture. The latter went so far as to divide the 
characters and inscriptions into alphabetical, syl- 
labic, and monogrammatical, and to assume two 
different languages— 2end for inscriptions of a 
religious, Pemevi for those of a political character. 


The real and final discovery, however, is due to 
Grotefend of Hanover, and dates from 1802. On 
the 7th of September of that year he laid the first 
cuneiform alphabet, with its equivalents, before 
the Academy of Gottingen— strangely enough, in 
the very same sitting in which Heyne gave an 
account of the first reading of hieroglyphs. The 
process by which Grotefend amved at that wonder- 
ful result is so supremely interesting, that we can- 
not omit to sketch it briefly. He fixed upon a 
Persepolitan insciiption of what was called the 
first class, and counted in it thirty promiscuously 
recurring groups or combinations of cuneifoims. 
These gioups he concluded to he letters, and not 
words, as a syllabary of thirty words could not he 
thought of in any language. Then, again, a certain 
oblique wedge, evidently a sign of division, which 
stood after three, four, five, up to eight or nine such 
groups or letters, must show the beginning or end, 
not of a phrase, hut of a word. Tychsen and 
Miinter had already pointed out a certain combina- 
tion of seven characters as signifying the royal 
title. Grotefend adopted this opinion. The word 
occurred here and there in the text, and after the 
firat words of most of the inscriptions, twice ,* the 
second time with an appendage, which he concluded 
to be the termination of the genitive plural, and he 
translated these two words, without regard to their 
phonetic value, ‘ King of Kings.’ He then, in com- 
paring the words preceding the royal titles in two 
tablets, found them repeated in what he assumed 
to be a filial relation ; thus : There were three dis- 
tinct groups, words, or names, which we will call X, 
D, and H, and this is how they occun*ed : { 1 ) X, 
King of Kings, son of D, King of Kings; (2) D, 
King of Kings, son of H ; hut the (3) H was rot 
followed by the word King. H, therefore, must 
have been the founder of Stie dynasty. Now the 
names themselves had to be found. Grotefend, un- 
like his predecessors, had recourse not to philology, 
hut to archseology and history. The inscriptions in 
question were by that time proved to belong to 
the Aclisemenian dynasty, founded by Hystaspes = 

f ’oup H. He was followed 1^ Darius, ‘ King of 
ings, son of Hystaspes,’ or Darius Hystaspes = 
group D ; he, again, by Xerxes, King of Kings, son 
of Darius, King of Kings = group X— and the 
problem was solved. It could not have been Cyrus 
and Camhyses, as the groups did not begin with 
the same signs ( C ) ; nor Cyrus and Artaxerxes, the 
first being too short for the group, the second too 
long — it could only be Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes 
— of course in the ortho^aphy of their, not of our 
time ; and wherever in these names the same letters 
recurred, they w'^ere expressed by the same combina- 
tions of signs. A further proof of the correctness 
of the rea<nng was furnished by a vase in Venice, 
hearing a cuneiform and a hieroglyphical inscription, 
which were both read at the same time independ- 
ently ; ‘ Xerxes. ’ Innumerable difficulties, however, 
remained, and remain up to this moment. Grote- 
fend had, after all, only read — and not altogether 
correctly — three names, which did not contain more 
than twelve letters— the rest being mere conjecture 
— and there were many more in this alphabet. The 
other two alphabets, with an infinite variety of 
letters, had hardly been properly approached 
Moreover, the discovery of Grotefend was in itself 
so startling, so extraordinary and bold, that no one 
ventured to follow it up for the next twenty years, 
when H. Martin found the grammatical flexions of 
the plural and genitive case. We cannot now 
specify his further discoveries, or those of Rask, 
Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Beer, Jacquet, and 
others who followed; we will only say that they 
mostly secured for themselves fame and name by 
rectifying or fixing one or two letters. The last 
and Neatest of investigators of thif^ first alphabet 
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IS Rawlinson, who not onlj^ first copied, but also 
read, the gigantic Behistun inscription — containing 
more than 1000 lines — of which more anon. 

Inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform character 
are mostly found in three parallel columns, and are 
then translations of each other in different alpha- 
bets and languages, called respectively Persian, 
Median, and Babylonian ; the Achsemenian kings 
being obliged to make their decrees intelligible to 
the three principal nations under their sway, as in 
more recent days the Shah of Persia might have 
used the Peisian, Turkish, and Arabic languages, to 
make himself understood in Bagdad and Tehran. 

The first of the three, the Persian, consists of 
thirty-nine to forty-four letters, and is the most 
recent, the most ancient being the Babylonian. 
It is distinguished by the oblique stroke which 
divides its words. • Its letters are composed of 
not more than five strokes or wedges placed 
side by side horizontally or perpendicularly, or 
both, but never — ^with one exception — crossing each 
other. The language is pronounced by all investi- 
gators to be as near Zend (q.v.) as possible, and 
to be the mother-language of modem Persian. 
It is only twice found by itself; all the other 
inscriptions are trilingual. The time of its use is 
confined to the years 570-370 B.C. ^ The oldest 
instance of its employment is an inscription of 
Cyrus the Great at I^asargadae ; the most recent, 
tliat of Artaxerxes Ochus at Persepolis. The most 
important is that of Darius Hystaspes, in the great 
inscription of Behistun (q . v. ), which contains, besides 
genealogical records, a description of the extent of 
his power, the leading incidents of his reign, prayers 
to Onnuzd and the angels, and reference to the 
building of the palaces. Most of these inscriptions 
occur at Persepolis, Behistun, Naksh-i-Rustam, 
and Hamadan. 

The second kind is called the Median, because it 
takes the second place in the trilingual inscriptions, 
under the conquering Persians, but over the con- 
quered Assyrians, and as the Medes stood somewhat 
in that relation to these two nations, that name 
was selected. Another name, ‘ Scythic,’ has been 
proposed, or, by way of compromise, ‘ Medo- 
IScythic,’ and the language — supposed to have been 
spoken by those innumerable Tataro-Finnic tribes 
which occupied the centre of Asia — has been pro- 
nounced to be a Turanian dialect. But the process 
of constructing out of such slender elements as 
Samojed and Ostiak words, a so-called ‘ Scythic,’ is 
somewhat similar to the attempt of reconstructing 
Sanskrit from some detached and veij doubtfiu 
French and English words. These inscriptions 
never occur by themselves (one instance again 
excepted), and being translations of the Persian 
records, about xiinety names have been ascertained, 
and an alphabet of about one hundred characters — 
combinations of a syllabic nature — ^has been -estab- 
lished. The principal investigators of this charac- 
ter are Westergaard, De Saulcy, Hincks, Norris, 
and Oppert Gobineau holds the language to be 
Huzvaresh, a mixture of Iranian and Semitic. 

The third and most important is the Babylonian 
portion of the cuneiforms. The trilingual records 
gave the first clue to the deciphering of this char- 
acter ; but many orimual documents, more than three 
thousand years older, have since been found in 
Babylon, Nineveh, and other places near the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and even in Egypt. On one 
occasion, the Asiatic Society submitted a cylinder 
of Tiglath-pileser to four prominent investigators 
of the subject, and they independently read it 
nearly alike, with the exertion of the proper 
names, where they widely differed. As a proof of 
the enormous importance of this character for 
™toiy, grammar, law, mythology, archaeology, 
and anriquities generally, we name some of the 


records which Rawlinson began to publish (now 
in progress) : Babylonian L^ends, such as the 
Fight between Marduk and Ti^mat, the Descent 
of Ishtar into Hades (2000-1500 B.c.) ; Bricks 
from KaPat Sherkat of the early Kings of Assyria 
(1350-1100 B.C.), in a character much complicated; 
Annals of Tiglath-pileser I. (1120 B.C.); Annals 
of Assur-nasir-pal, of Shalmaneser I. and II., 
Sargon, Sennacherib, Assur-bani-pal, son of Esar- 
haddon ; Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar I. and 
TI. ; Cylinders containing the name of Belshazzar, 
&c.; besides syllabaries, vocabularies, mathemati- 
cal and astronomical tablets, calendars, and a 
selection from the mythological tablets. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the 
appearance of the cuneiform character, we subjoin 
the name of Darius, written in the Persian, Scythic, 
and Babylonian characters. 

T<- <fi ^ 

Persian. 

:^-TT m ^1) 

Scythic. 

^r<T -TKT « 

Babylonian. 

The cuneiform signs were originally pictures of 
objects. It appears that they were first drawn in 
I outline upon some vegetable substance, called in 
the native documents Ukhusi, Whether the supply 
of this material failed it is impossible to say, but 
it is quite certain that at a very early period in 
the history of Babylonia, clay was adopted as a 
substance for writing upon. On substances like 
papyrus and leather it is quite easy to draw in out- 
line a picture of any object; but it became more 
difficult to do this when clay was used, because the 
outlines of the object represented had to be pressed 
into it. The necessary result of this was that the 
shapes of the objects became altered. Thus a circle 
( 1 ) represented the sun, but when inscribed upon 
clay it became 2; and a star (3) became 4: in 
process of time, as scribes became busier, these 
signs were represented by 5 and 6 respectively. 

00 * ^ 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

The use of clay as a writing material completely 
modified the shape of nearly every character in the 
cuneiform syllabary. The signs inscribed upon 
stones of the early empii’e are most complex, 
and in many of them it is difficult to see what 
object they are intended to represent. As time 
went on, these complex signs became simplified, 
and wedge after wedge was discarded, until the 
character was reduced to its simplest form. 
Lenormant, Hyde Clark, and others adopting 
their theory, have tried to prove that the Baby- 
lonian and Chinese signs are related. In the time 
of Esarhaddon and Assur-hani-pal, it became the 
fashion jjo write inscriptions in the ancient complex 
character, and special syllabaries of such signs 
were drawn up. Fragments of these are now in 
the British Museum. The cuneiform syllabary 
contains about two thousand signs of a pnonetic, 
syllabic, and ideographic nature. Each sign origin- 
ally represented an object, but no attention was 
paid to its ideographic signification when its 
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E liable or phonetic value was employed in a word. 

jfore the name of a king, town, city, or private 
person, &c., a cuneiform sign, being the ideograph 
for the word following, was placed ; after names of 
places like BaUhi (Babylon), a suihx meaning 
* earth ’ or ‘ land,’ was placed. It is the opinion 
of some that the cuneiform characters were in- 
vented by the primitive Sumerian inhabitants of 
('haklaja (who spoke an agglutinative language). 
See the articles Assyria, Babylon, Writing. 

See Sir H. Rawhnson, The Cuneiform, Jmcriptio^is of 
Western (5 vols. folio, ed. byE. Norris, G. Smith, and 
T. G. Pinches, 1861-80 ) ; Grotefend, Die Keilinschriften 
aus Behistun (1854) ; Lassen u. esttigaard, Uebe^' die 
Keilinschriften (1845); Hmcks, On the First and Second 
Kinds of PersepoJitan Writing (Transact. Roy. Ir. Soc. 
1846) , Norris, Memoir on the Scythic Version of the 
Behistun Inscription (Journal As. Soc. 1853) ; Rawlin- 
son, A Commenta/ry on the Cunei form Inscriptions of 
Babylon and Assyria (1850) ; A. J. Booth, The Discovery 
and Decipherment of the Cuneiform Inscriptions (1902) ; 
L. W. King, Inscriptions of Darius the Great at BekistUn 
(1907). 

Cuiie^lie^ a river of Portuguese West Africa, 
rises on the edge of the interior plateau, and runs 
600 miles southward and westward to the sea 60 miles 
north of Cape Frio. It is nearly useless for naviga- 
tion, being shallow and barred by sand-banks. 
Cuneo. See Coni. 


C!i mii iiiglia.m, Allan, poet and industrious 
man of letters, was born at Blackwood, Dumfries- 
shire, 7th December 1784. His father became 
factor or land-stewaid to Miller of Dalswinton, 
and therefore neighbour to Bums at Ellisland ; 
and Allan, a boy of twelve, followed at the great 
poet’s funeral. At eleven he was apprentice to 
a stone-mason, but continued to give all his leisure 
to poring over native songs and stories. His first 
publications were his verse and prose contributions 
to Cromek’s sham-antique Memains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Bong (1810). These, while they did not 
of course deceive the learned, or apparently even 
Cromek himself, procured the clever young mason 
the acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott, with whom 
‘ Honest Allan,’ as he called him, was always 
a great favourite. He now removed to London, 
and became one of the best-known writers for the 
London Mageu^ne, as well as secretary and man- 
ager in Chantrey’s studio, a post wMch he held till 
Chantrey’s deatn in 1841. Though thus busily em- 
ployed all day, Cunningham maintained an in- 
defatigable literary activity, writing tales, novels, 
magazine articles, poems, songs, and biographies. 
His best works were his Traditional Tales of the 
English and Scottish Peasantry The Songs 

ofScotlandi Ancient and Modem (1825) ; Lives of 
the Most Famous British Painters^ Sculptors^ and 
Architects (6 vols. 1829-33); and his edition of 
Bums, with Life (8 vols. 1834). His Life of Sir 
David Wilkie appeared posthumously. He died in 
London, 30th October 1842. Cunningham was a 
remarkably worthy and kindly man, whose * stal- 
wart healthy figure and ways ’ pleased even Carlyle 
— but then he was from DumMesshii*e. As a 
Scots poet, he ranks, perhaps, after James Hogg. 
His songs, although marred by defects in taste, 
have the true lyrical impulse and movement. See 
Life by the Rev. David H<;)gg (Dumf, 1875), 

Of nis sons, the eldest, Joseph Davey (1812-51), 
lose in the Indian service, and wrote a good histoiy 
of the Sikhs (1849) ; Major-general Sir Alexander 
(1814r'93) wrote on Indian archseology and statis- 
tics ; Peter (see below) became a well-known man 
of letteis ; Francis (1820-75), also an Indian 
soldier, edited Marlowe, Massinger, and Ben Jonson. 


Cunningfliaill^ Peter (1816-69), son of Allan 
Cunningham (q.v.), was born in Pimlico. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, entered the 


Audit Office in 1834, ultimately became chief cleik, 
and retired in 1860. He edited a number of the 
English classics, and wrote various biographical 
and topographical works, the most important being 
his Life of Drummond of Hawthomden ( 1833), and 
his HandbooJe of London ( 1849). 

Cunningham, William, a distinguished 
Scottish theologian, was born at Hamilton in 1805, 
educated at Duns and Edinburgh, and ordained 
minister at Greenock in 1830. He was called to 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, in 1834, and 
soon became one of the foremost leaders on the 
‘Non-intiusionist’ side in the great contioversy 
that preceded the Disruption of 1843L He was 
appointed professor of Theology in the Free Chuich 
College in 1843, of Church History in 1845, and its 
principal on Chalmers’s death in 1847. He w^as 
moderator of the Free Assembly in 1859, when 
he received a testimonial amounting to over 
£7000. He died at Edinburgh, 14th Decern her 
1861. His literary executors published Historic 
Theology (1862), Reformers and Theology of the 
Reformation (1862), and Discussions on Church 
Principles (1863). See his Life, by Rainy and 
Mackenzie ( 1871 ). 

Cunningham, William (1849-1919), British 
economist, was hoin in Edinburgh, and educated 
at the university there, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He took holy ordeis in 1873, became 
vicar of Great St Maiy’s, Cambiidge, in 1887, and 
aichdeacon of Ely in 1906. Meanwhile he had 
been lecturer in histoiy at Cambridge (1884-91), 
and professor of Economics at King’s College, 
London (1891-97). He wrote much on economic 
subjects, and did pioneer woik in the fi.eld of Eng- 
lish economic history. His Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce during the Early and 
Middle Ages (1st ed. 1890), and his Ch'owth of 
English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times 
(1st ed. 1882), continue standard works. 

Cuuuinghame-Graham, Robert Bontine, 
bom 1852, showed his power of vivid ohseiva- 
tion and caustic ciiticism in Moghreh el Achsa, 
the record of a journey in Morocco, and in many 
articles and volumes on South American, Spanish, 
and Scottish subjects, besides stories. He was 
associated with Mr Hyndman in the Socialist 
movement. 

Cunninghamiaf a genus of the Taxodium 
family of Coniferae (q.v.), of which the only species 
{C, sinensis) is a lofty evergreen ti*ee of southern 
China and Cochin China, with sessile leathery 
leaves, somewhat resembling those of an Araucaria. 
It is too tender for the climate of Britain, save in 
peculiarly favourable localities. 

Cuno, Dr Wilhelm, president of the Hamburg- 
Amerika line, became in November 1922, on the 
resignation of Dr Wirth, chancellor of the German 
Reich, with a ‘bourgeois’ coalition cabinet. He 
resigned in August 1923. 

Cup, Divination by, was practised by the 
ancient Egyptians, and still survives, though with 
but little credit, in many countries. One of the 
eastern methods consisted in throwung small 
pieces of gold or silver leaf into a cup of water, 
in which were placed precious stones, with cer- 
tain characters engraved upon them. The infernal 
powers were then invoked, and returned answer, 
either in an intelligible voice, or by signs on the 
surface of the water, or by a repiesentation in the cup 
of the person inquired about. JBy a modern method, a 
fortune is told by observing the sediment in a teacup. 

Cupar, or Cupar-Fipe, the county town of 
Fife, on the Eden, 10 miles W. by S. of St Andrews, 
30 NNE. of Edinburgh, and 13 S. of Dundee. In 
the 12th century a castle of the Macduffs, Earls 
of Fife, crowned the ‘ School Hill,’ whose noi*thern 
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slope was afterwards the show-place of mystery- 
plays and moralities such as the Thrie Estaitis 
(1535) of Sir David Lyndsay (q.v.)- Cupar has a 
handsome United Free Church (1877), the Duncan 
Institute (1870), and a public park (1871-72). 
There is a large com-market. Lord Campbell was 
a native. The place has been a royal burgh since 
at latest 1363, and till 1918 it united with St 
Andiews and five other towns in returning one 
member to parliament. Pop. 4000. 

Cupellation. See Assaying. 

Cupid (Lat. cupido, ‘desire’), also Amor, the 
Latin name for the Greek Eros, the god of love. 
Eros is not mentioned in Homer, but occurs first in 
Hesiod, whose conception of him is that of a cosmo- 
gonic force uniting, as it were, in harmony and 
love, the conflicting elements of primal chaos. 
Thus Plato, in his Symposium^ speaks of him as 
the oldest of the gods. Quite different, however, 
from this venerable and somewhat impersonal 
deity is the Eros of the epigrammatic and erotic 
poets, the Cupid of Horace and Ovid. The gene- 
alogy of this meddlesome divinity is rather con- 
fused. He is variously represented as the son of 
Aphrodite (Venus) by Ares (Mars), Zeus (Jupi- 
ter), or Hermes (Mercury). He appears as a 
wanton boy, playful and mischievous, with bow, 
arrows, sometimes a torch, quiver, and wings. The 
eyes are often covered, so that he shoots blindly. 
His darts could pierce the fish at the bottom of the 
sea, the birds in the air, and even the gods in 
Olympus. The inunensity of space was bis home, 
but like his mother, he specially loved the flowery 
thickets of Cyprus. Later poets make a number of 
Erotes (Amores and Cupidines), with the same 
attributes as the prototype. We find also an 
Anteros (‘return love’), whose function it is to 
punish those who do not return the love of others. 
Thespise in Boeotia was the chief seat of the wor- 
ship of Eros ; here was held the Erotidia, a quin- 
quennial festival. Eros or Cupid was a frequent 
subject for Greek and Roman works of art. The 
most celebrated statue was that by Praxiteles at 
Thespise. 

The beautiful fable of Cupid and Psyche, as 
given by Apuleius, is a literary version of one of 
the best-known stories in the world. Of course 
it is merely an ordinary household tale, with 
nothing but the names to connect it with the 
recognised Greek mythology. Here Cupid is 
merely the invisible bridegroom of scores of stories 
the world over, with the added name and attri- 
butes of the winged son of Aphrodite. See a study 
of the myth by Andrew Lang, in the introduction 
to his reprint (1887) of Adlington’s translation 
(1566) of the story as told by Apuleius. 

Cnp-markings on rocks and Cup-marked 
Stones belong to a peculiar class of archaic sculp- 
turings which have attracted much attention 
among archseologists. Cup -markings on rocks 
are chiefly of two varieties — circular cavities or 
‘cups’ pure and simple, and cups surrounded by 
circles. The circles round the cups are shallow 
indentations, varying in number up to five or six. 
Both cups and circles often show the marks of a 
pointed tool, as if they had been formed by picking, 
but frequently they appear as if weathered or 
abraded to a perfectly smooth surface. The 
cups vary in size from about one inch to three 
inches or more in diameter. Sometimes they are 
confluent at the edges, but more usually separate, 
and occasionally two or more are connected by a 
shallow groove or duct. They usually occur in 
moups, sometimes to the number of several hun- 
dreds. In such ^ups the majority are plain c^s, 
intermingled with occasional cups and circles. The 
circles placed concentrically round the cups are occa- 


sionally incomplete at one side, and a radial groove 
or duct passes from the central cup out through the 
circles. The circles are only approximately circular, 
sometimes oval, and occasionally even roughly 
quadran^lar. These groups of cups, mingled with 
cups ana circles, and occasionally with imperfect 
spirals and other rude and iiregular sculpturings, 
are found on the stones of sepulchral structures of 
the stone and bronze ages, on rock-surfaces and 
earth-fast boulders, and on loose stones of small size 
in the neighbourhood of sites of early habitations 
or strongholds over nearly all Europe, They are 
still subjects of superstitious regard in Scandinavia, 
and while they are found in connection with the 
megalithic monuments of Europe and India, a 
resemblance to them has been traced in the con- 
ventional symbols of Siva in the modern temples. 
On the other hand, recent cup- markings (but with- 
out the characteristic circles) have been found on 
the walls of churches in Piussia. A consideiable 
number of examples have come from various parts 
of America, but few with circles. Many of the 
smaller cupped stones found there have been attii- 
buted to the Indian custom of cracking hickoiy 
nuts, by laying them in such cavities and striking 
them with another stone, while the larger -sized 
cups and basin-shaped cavities in earth-fast boulders 
and rocks have been classed as moitars. But the 
more elaborate sculpturings on rock-surfaces pre- 
sent the central cup, the surrounding circles and 
the radial groove of the European and Indian 
examples, and the inference is that they belong to 
the religious or ceremonial symbolism of primeval 
man. The most remarkable examples of rock- 
surfaces sculptured with cups and circles in Scotland 
are those at Aclmabreac in Aigyllshire, described by 
Professor Sir J. Y. Simpson, and. at High Banks m 
Kirkcudbrightshire, discovered in 1887 and 1888, 
and described by George Hamilton in the Froc, 
Soc. Ant. Scot. (vol. xxiii.). 

See Archaic Scvlptwrings of Cups cmd Circles, tbc , by 
Sir J. Y. Simpson (Edinburgh, 1867) ; Incised Markings 
on Stone, <£rc., from drawings made for the Duke of 
Northumberland (Lond. 1869); SJeandinavien^s HdllHst- 
ningar af A. E. Holmberg (Stockholm, 1848); Observa- 
tions on Gup-shaped and other LapAda/riam, Sculptures 
in the Old World and in America, by Charles Rau (Wash- 
ington, 1881); and Cvp-marks as an Archaic Form of 
Inscription, by J. H. R. Carriac (1903). 

Cu'pola Utah, from the root of clip), a spherical 
vault, or concave ceiling on the top of a building ; 
the internal part of a Dome (q.v.). The term is 
also sometimes used for a dome which is ogival 
(not hemispherical or semi-elliptical) in outline, 
or for a small dome. Cupolas are often wholly or 
partially of glass. 

Cupping was formerly a popular but is now a 
little used method of producing local depletion, by the 
application of partially exhausted cupping-glasses 
to the surface of the skin. By this means the blood 
is diverted from deeper structures to the surface of 
an aftected part, whence it may be removed by 
scarifying the* skin (wet cupping), or where it 
may be allowed to remain exuded in the subcutane- 
ous tissues like a Bruise (q.v.), until it be removed 
by absorption ( dry cupping ). 

Cupping has been a part of surgica practice from 
the earliest times, and instruments for performing 
it have been found in use among the least civilised 
nations. Of old, the cups were either small horns, 
open at both ends, from which the air was with- 
drawn by suction at the narrow extremity, or 
glasses of various shapes, with a small hole in the 
bottom of each. This hole was plugged with wax, 
the air exhausted by heat, and when the operator 
wished to remove them, he withdrew the plug, and 
allowed the air to enter. The modern cupping- 
glass is a beaker containing 3 to 6 fluid ounces, 
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with a finely -ground rim, which adiieres closely to 
the surface of the skin. 

The principal improvements have been in the 
methods of incising the skin. This used to be 
effected with a common lancet or narrow knife, but 
now by a ‘ scarificator,’ an instrument consisting 
of several lancets. A scarificator, glasses, a toich, 
some spirits of wine, and a lighted candle are 
placed ready at hand ; the part is sponged with 
hot water, so as to cause an increased flow of blood 
into it ; then dried with a warm towel ; the torch, 
previously saturated with the spirits of wine and 
lighted, is held for an instant in one of the glasses. 
By this means the air in the glass is quickly ex- 
panded, and when the glass is tlien raj)idly applied 
to the smooth damp suiface of the skin, the lapid 
rarefaction of its contained air causes it to adhere 
tightly, and gives rise to determination of blood to 
the part to which it is applied. When the skin 
under the glass has become red and swollen, the 
cupper removes it, applies the scarificator, and as 
rapidly as possible again exhausts the air from the 
glass, which he reap^ies. The blood ivill now flow 
into it ; and when enough has been taken, the glass 
is removed, and some antiseptic lint applied to the 
wounds. The number of glasses applied depends 
on the quantity of blood it is thought desirable to 
abstract; each one will probably withdraw fiom 
3 to 5 ounces. This apparently simple proceeding 
requires considerable skill, for should the cuts be 
either too deep or too shallow the blood will nob 
flow. There are many modifications of the ordinal y 
cupping appaiatus, biit all act on the same piinciple. 

D7y Cupping is simply applying the cups as de- 
sciibed, without wounding the skin. A hard mass 
of extravasated blood is found occupying the skin 
at the site of this operation. The mass, at first 
cherry-red, becomes in a few days of a dead black 
colour, then greenish, and finally yellow, following 
the usual course observed in the healing of a 
Bruise (q.v.). 

Oapule (Cupula), in Botany, a shortened axis 
with a number of more or less cohering bracts, 
numerous and crowded in the acorn, or three in 
the beech-nut, which more or less completely en- 
close the lipening fruit. The husk of the hazel- 
nut may be regarded as an incipient cupule. 

Cupuirferse ( i. e. * cupule-bearing ’ ), an old order 
of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, more naturally 
separated into ( 1 ) Betulaceae or Corylaceas, the birch 
and liazel family, including (a) the birch and alder, 

( b ) the hornbeam and hazel ; and ( 2 ) the Fagaceefe or 
Cupuliferse proper, including (a) the beeches, (6) 
the chestnuts and oaks. See the articles on these 
separate trees. Some genera are chalazoganiic. 

Cur, a name sometimes applied indiscriminately 
to small dogs of any kind not highly valued, and 
in this way often particularly appropriated to dogs 
of mongrel breed, but also used by naturalists as 
the common designation of many races, of which 
the Teniers (q.v,) may be considered as the type. 
See Bog. 

Cura, Ciudad de, or Villa de Cuba, a town in 
Venezuela, lies 60 miles SW. of Cardcas, to the south 
of Lake Valencia, has a good deal of industry, ex- 
tensive cotton plantations, and a pop. of 10,000. 

Cura^a'o (also spelt Curagoa and Ourassou) 
is the most important of the Dutch West India 
Islands. It lies about 40 miles from tbe coast of 
Venezuela, is 36 miles long by 8 broad, and has 
a population of 33,000. The capital of (yuraqao 
is Willemstad, a very handsome town, situated 
on the bay of St Anna, with 15,000 inhabitants. 
The chief produce is salt, and a rock rich in 
valuable phosphates. The soil of Curaqao and its 
dependent islands is less productive than that of 
other tropical lands; but careful cultivation pro- 


duces sugar, tobacco, maize, figs, cocoa, coco- 
nuts, lemons, and oranges. The Curasao orange, 
CUrm Aurantium rurassuviensis, is a peculiar 
variety. Willemstad is the headquarters of the 
colonial government, which has authority not 
merely over the neighbouring islands of Aruba and 
Bonaire, but also over St Eustache, Saba, and the 
Dutch pait of St Mai tin. Altogether Cuiacao and 
its dependent islands have a population of 55,000. 
The trade is mainly with the^ United States. 
Caia9ao was discovered by Spain in 1627, taken 
by the Dutch in 1634, conquered by the English 
in 1807, and restoied to Holland in 1815. 

Cnra^oa is a well-known and esteemed liqueur, 
usually made in Holland with the dried peel of the 
Curacao orange, the peel being macerated with 
water, and then distilled with spirit and water. 
The result is sweetened with sugar, and a little 
Jamaica rum is often added. A palatable imitation 
can be made from the fresh peel of bitter oranges 
and whisky. 

Ciirari, Urari, Woorali, or Woorara, is a 
celebrated poison used by some tribes of South 
American Indians for poisoning their airows. 
It is by means of this poison that the small 
arrows shot from the Blowpipe (q.v.) become 
so deadly. It is brought to Europe as a black, 
brittle extract, resinous in appearance, and en- 
crusting the sides of little gourds containing it. 
The source of this deadly poison was for long 
unknown, owing to the natives jealously guard- 
ing the secret. The process of manufacture has 
now, however, been witnessed and described by 
several travellers, and in each case some species 
or other of Strychnos has been recognised as 
the source of the poison. There seem to be 
four distinct varieties of curaii, each character- 
istic of a different tract of countiy, and probably 
varying in their physiological action ; but for our 
purpose we may confine ourselves to that kind 
which is used in physiological experiments. Curai i 
is one of those poisons which, being difficult to 
absorb, have little action when taken into the 
stomach, but when introduced into a wound act 
with great promptness. The symptoms caused are 
loss of muscular power, feeble respiration, and 
death by suffocation. By means of artificial 
respiration it is possible to sustain life for a length- 
ened period, although tbe animal is apparently 
insensible to pain. The heait usually keeps beat- 
ing after the cessation of breathing, and only after 
very large doses of the poison does the arterial 
pressure fall. 

At first it was supposed that curari contained 
strychnine, but as its action was so entirely different, 
this view was soon abandoned. Prolonged re- 
search separaW a special alkaloid, Curarine, which 

? ossesses the leading proj^erties of the poison itself, 
t forms salts, and is said to be twenty times as 
strong as curari. There is also another alkaloid, 
Curine, present in curari, wliich is not so powerful 
or poisonous as Curarine. In medicine curai-i is 
very little used. It has been proposed to employ 
it in lockjaw, hydrophobia, and as an antidote in 
poisoning by strychnia ; but although it quiets the 
spasm, it has no direct curative effect, and it may 
cause an equally fatal paralysis. 

Besides curari proper, there are two other arrow- 
poisons called Corroval and Vao. These, which 
are brought from New Granada, have an entirely 
different action on the body, as they primarily stop 
the beating of the heart, whereas with curari the 
heart continues to beat after breathing has ceased. 
Curassow, or Hocco (Cmx), a genus of lai*ge 

f ame-birds inhabiting the forests of Central and 
outh America. Their most distinctive features 
concern the head. This is adorned with a crest 
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of feathers, curled forwards, and capable of being 
raised and depressed; while the often brightly 
coloured cere is enlarged into a prominence at the 
root of the high beak. Eight species are found 
from Mexico to Paraguay, predominantly arboreal, 
living mostly on fruits, but in general habit like 
poultry. They are very unsuspicious of danger, 
especially careless at the love-making season, and 
are very readily tamed. The best-kno'wn species 
is C. cdector — ^the Royal Pheasant of the Mexicans. 



Crested Curassow. 


It is a very sombre bird, about the size of a turkey. 
It is occasionally domesticated, and a stock im- 
ported into HoUand at the end of last century 
seemed to become acclimatised. It was, however, 
lost amidst the troubles subsequent to the French 
Revolution. Though their love-making is keen, 
the birds are not very productive, and it is prob- 
able that the natives have discovered that this 
apparently very profitable bird will not breed 
readily under domestication. Closely allied, and 
of similar distribution and habit, are the fierce 
Guans and Penelopes (Penelopinse), and the rare 
Mountain Curassow [Oreqphasis derhianus). The 
Turkeys (q.v.) are also near relatives. 

CuratCy literally one who Las the cure (Lat. 
c«m, ‘ care ’ ) of souls, in which sense it is used in 
the Church of England Prayer-hook, * aU bishops 
and curates ; ’ as the cognate word cuH is used in 
French to denote the incumbent of a parish. It is, 
however, generally used now to denote the unbene- 
ficed parochial clergy in the Church of England, 
more exactly styled ‘ assistant curates.’ Formerly, 
such curates were usually the deputies of non-resi- 
dent incumbents, but now they are mostly helpers 
of resident pastors. A curate, in this sense, is a 
minister employed by the incumbent of a church 
(rector or vicar), either as assistant to him in the 
same church, or else in a chapel of ease within the 
parish belonging to the mother-church. He must 
be licensed and admitted by the bishop of the 
diocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal juris- 
diction, who also usually appoints his salary. Any 
curate that has no fixed estate in his curacy, not 
being instituted and inducted, is liable to removal 
on SIX months’ notice from the incumbent, and to 
summary withdrawal of his license by the bishop. 
In the latter case, an app<^ to the archbishop of 
the province is open. Hut there are ^perpetual 
curates as well as temporary, who are appointed 
where tithes are impropriate and no vicarage 
was ever endowed : these are incumbents, and not 
removable, and in new district parishes their title 
is now vicar. 

Curator^ a term taken over from Roman law 
into Scots law lor the guardian of minors, lunatics. 


&c. See Guardian, Infant, Parent and Child, 
Tutor ; and for Curator Bonis, Insanity. 

Curb* See Bridle.— The lesion known as 
‘ curb ’ ’in the horse is a bulging enlargement, a 
deviation backwards, opposite the lower part of 
the hock, of the straight line which normally runs 
from the point of the hock to the fetlock. It is 
usually due to sprain of the calcaneo-cuboid liga- 
ment, is not uncommon in short and in sickle hocks, 
and is sometimes hereditary. It is mostly confined 
to light -bred horses and to young animals It 
is seldom met with in a horse that has reached 
maturity — except as the result of more than ordi- 
nary violence. There is often lameness at first, and 
if it he inflamed and painful a high- heeled shoe may 
be beneficial, with hot fomentations and an anodyne 
cooling lotion. As a rule in the course of a week 
the ordinary shoe may be adjusted, and the curb 
may require a blister. But for a permanent cure, 
and to enable an animal to stand hard work, there 
is nothing to equal the hot iron, which may be only 
lightly applied. A large curb may not disappear 
altogether, but after it has been treated and the 
inflammation has subsided, it seldom causes lame- 
ness, but is always a blemish. 

Ciircas* See Physio Nut. 

Curcillio* See Weevil. 

Cnr'cunia (Arab, kurhum) an Indian genus 
of ZingiberacesB, the ginger and cardamom order. 
G, longa is widely cnltivated in Southern Asia, 
its rhizomes {radidu cwrcumce longce of pharmacists ) 
being the source of Turmeric ( q.v.). Young plants 
also yield a kind of arrowroot, but this is espe- 
cially prepared from" C. leucorhiza, with colourless 
rhizomes. C. zedoaria yields a tonic medicine ( radix 
zedoaricB officinalis or zedoary of pharmacists ), and 
is also used as food. C. amma is the mango ginger 
of Bengal. 

Cur^j the name applied in France to a priest 
with a cure of souls, properly the priest of a regular 
parochial as opposed to a succursal church, but 
commonly applied to any pastor with spiritual 
functions. 

CureSf an ancient town of the Sabines, 25 miles 
NE. of Rome, whence the Romans, after the people 
of Cures united with them, came to be called 
Quirites. See Rome. 

Cureton. William, Syriac scholar, horn at 
Westbury, Shropshire, in 1808, studied at Oxford, 
and was ordained in 1831. In 1837 he entered the 
British Museum as assistant-keeper of manuscripts, 
and here his labours brought to light a Syriac 
version of the Epistles of Ignatius (q.v.), remains 
trf a Syriac recension of the Gospels, and other 
MSS. or more or less value, which involved their 
editor in long controversies. In 1849 Cureton was 
appointed canon of Westminster and rector of St 
Margaret’s. Among other honours, he received 
the degree of LL.I). from Oxford and of D.D. 

I from Halle, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and a foreign associate of the Institute of France. 
He died 17m June 1864. 

Cur'few (Fr. comre-fm, ‘cover fire’). To 
William the Conqueror is ascribed the introduc- 
tion of the curfew-bell into England, the object 
of which was to warn the people to cover up 
their fires, and retire to rest. The time for ring- 
ing these hells was sunset in summer, and about 
eight o’clock in winter; and certain penalties 
were imposed upon those who did not attend to 
the signal. The practice of ringing the curfew- 
bell, however, appears to have prevailed through- 
out Europe long before the era of the Norman 
Conquest, its object being the prevention of fires, 
which, owing to houses being chiefly composed 
of wood, were then both frequent and destructive. 
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Tiie custom of ringing the curfew-bell at eight or 
nine o’clock is still continued in many paits of 
England, though its original significance is of 
coinse lost, and a list of the various places wheie 
the custom has been kept up will be found in Notes 
and Queries for 1883 and earlier years. The curfew 
was revived during the Great War, and continued 
for some time afterwards in Ireland. It has sur- 
vived in some parts of New England. See Bell. 

Curia. See Rome, also Aula Regis.— The 
Papal Curia, or Curia Romana, that is, the func- 
tionaries forming the court of the pope, includes 
congi-egations, tribunals, and offices. See Pope. 
Curia Muria. See Kuria Muria. 

Curiatii. See Horatii. 

Curicdf a town of Chile, capital of a province 
of the same name, lies near the Rio Lontue, 140 
miles SSE. of Valparaiso ; pop. 16,000. 

Curie, Pierre, and Marie Sklodowska, his 
wife, discovered radium. The former was born in 
Paris, 15th May 1859, the son of a physician. He 
studied at the Sorbonne, distinguished himself in 
various branches of science, and became professor 
of Physics at the Sorbonne in 1901. Mme. Curie, 
the daughter of Professor Sklodowski, was born 
in Warsaw in 1867, and studied at the Sorbonne. 
Soon after BecquerePs discovery of radio-activity 
in uranium, M. and Mme. Curie observed a much 
higher degree of that property in pitchblende than 
in the uranium extracted from it. They thereupon 
carried out a laborious series of chemical opera- 
tions which resulted, in 1898, in the recognition of 
polonium, and later in the same year of radium. 
The investigation of the properties of these sub- 
stances was carried on jointly, until M. Curie was 
run over and killed in a Paris street, 19th April 
1906 1 and thereafter Mme. Curie continued the 
work. With M. Debierne she succeeded in isolat- 
ing the metals polonium and radium in 1910. M. 
Curie was elected to the Acad4mie des Sciences in 
1905; Mme. Curie, after a controversy on the 
eligibility of women, was rejected in 1911. She 
became professor of Radiology at Warsaw in 1919. 

Curlew [Numenius), a genus of birds of the 
order Grallatores, and of the same family (Scolo- 
pacidae) with the snipe, sandpiper, avocet, stilt, 
&c. The bill is much longer than the head, 
slender, curved, and compressed; the face and 
head are feathered ; the legs are slender, and part 
of the tibia is naked as well as the shank ; the tail 
is short, and the folded wings extend about as far 
as the tail. The plumage is lark-like. The genus 
is cosmopolitan in its distribution. The Common 
Curlew (W. arqiiatm), the Whaup of the Scots, 
frequents the seashores in winter, and elevated 
moors in summer. Its peculiarly weird and 
plaintive cry is familiar to every visitor of the 


uplands. It feeds on worms, molluscs, and in- 
sects, and its long hill enables it to seek its food in 
marshy or boggy ground. A slight nest of leaves 
or other diy materials is built in some tuft of 
rushes or among long grass or heath, and usually 
contains four eggs. The curlew is good eating. — 





Common Curlew {Numenius arquatus). 


The Whimhrel (A. phceopm) is a smaller species, 
much resembling the common curlew. Like the 
latter it is very widely distributed in the Old 
World, and frequently occurs on the shores of 
Britain, though apparently breeding only in the 
most northerly moors. North America has several 
species of curlew, some of which extend theil 
summer migrations to very northerly regions. 

€nrlln ^9 a sport on the ice common in Scot- 
land, wheie it is played by all classes of people in 
winter. Erozen-over lakes and rivers answer for 
the purpose, but under the auspices of curling 
clubs, artificial shallow ponds are maintained for 
the sake of this popular national sport ; and the 
honspiels, or set matches, are contested with great 
spirit. The sport is regulated by a body of rules 
issued by a central asso- 
ciation called the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, 
which has grand matches 
in which hundreds are 
engaged once, if possible, 
every winter, and which 
awards medals to pro- 
vinces and parishes for 
competition. The re- 
markable and pleasing 
peculiarity of curling is, 
that it produces for the 
time a thorough mingling of ranks — ^peers, peasants, 
clergymen, farmers, country gentlemen, and trades- 
men, all meeting familiarly and hHarionsly for the 
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occasion. Latterly, curling has migrated to Eng- 
land, Canada, the United States, Russia, Switzer- 
land, and other countries where Scotsmen can find 
ice of sufficient strength and keenness, and the 
^me has been played in summer on artificial ice. 
Curling is played with flattish round stones, about 
9 inches in diameter, prepared by curling- stone 


manufacturers, each stone weighing from 30 to 60 
Ih. Each of the players has a pair. The stones 
are provided with handles, to enable the player to 
hurl them on the ice with the proper degree of 
force. As at bowls, the stones are hurled to an 
assigned point or mark. The game is as follows : 
Sides are made up, usually consisting of four 
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against four, with a director styled shi'p for each ; 
after which a certain length of ice is chosen on 
which to play. This is called the rink, ^ Certain 
marks are then made at each end of the rink, con- 
sisting of several concentric rings, called hrov^hs, 
and a centre, called the tee. The game is decided 
hy time, or hy one party first attaining a certain 
mimher of shots, such as 21 or 31 ; and the keenness 
displayed by rival sides in competmg for victory 
is perhaps without a parallel in any other pastime 
whatevei. One on each side plays alternately. 
The chief object of the player is to hurl his stone 
along the ice towards the tee, with proper strength 
and precision; and on the skill displayed by the 
players in placing their own stones in favourable 
positions or in driving rival stones out of favour- 
able positions, depends nearly all the interest of 
the game. At a certain distance from each of 
the tees, a line — the kog’Score — is drawn across 
the ice; and any stone not diiven beyond this 
mark counts nothing, and is laid aside. In country 
places, a dinner composed of ‘beef and greens,’ 
the well-known curler’s fare, generally concludes 
the day’s diversion, which, taking place when out- 
door labour is suspended, is felt to be no encroach- 
ment on rural occupations. Since 1902-3 Scottish 
teams have played many matches in Canada. 

For laws of curling and general remarks, see The 
Ohannel’Stane (four series, 1883-84, the last with ample 
bibliography) ; Descriptive cmdL Historical Sketch of Curl- 
iag {1S2S), reprinted as The Kilmarnock Treatise (1883) ; 
Gwling^ Ye Glorious Pastime (1882), a reprint of the 
Account of the Game of Gu/rling (1811); Dr James 
Taylor, Gurling ( 1884) ; Rev. J. Kerr, History of Curl- 
inq (1888); J. G. Grant, The Gomplete Gurler (1914); 
and the annuals of the Royal Caledonian Curling Club 
from 1839. 

Curllf Edmund (1675-1747), a notorious Lon- 
don bookseller of the first half of the 18th century. 
His connection with Court Po&m (1716) led to his 
first quarrel with Pope, who afterwards made the 
bookseller figure in the Dunciad. He earned an 
unenviable reputation for the publication of in- 
decent literature, which afterwards received the 
biand of Curlicism. He was twice ( 1716 and 1721 ) 
at the bar of the House of Lords for publishing 
matter regarding its members ; was tried and con- 
victed for publishing obscene books (1725), fined 
(1728) for the issue of Nun in Her Smock and De 
Usu Flagrorumt and spent an hour in the pilloiy 
for his Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland. His 
announcement of Mr Pole's Literary Correspond- 
ence (1735) led to the seizure of the stock, and 
furnished Pope (who has been proved to have insti- 
gated its publication) with a sufficient excuse for 
the issue of an authentic edition ( 1737-41 ). Curll 
did not deal solely in garbage, as is shown in 
a list of his containing 167 standard works, includ- 
ing Swift’s Meditation on a Broomstick (1710), Dr 
South’s works, &c. His Curliad (1729) is styled a 
‘ hypercritic upon the Dunciad Variorum.’ It was 
of Curll’s biographies that Arbuthnot wittily said 
they had added a new terror to death. 

Currach* See Coracle. 

Curragll, a large undulating down in the centre 
of County Kildare in Ireland, 2 miles E. of 
Kildare town. It is the property of the crown, and 
in it is a large camp of exercise, established in 1855, 
with accommodation for 12,000 troops ( see CAMP). 
The Curragh of Kildare is even better known as a 
famous racecourse, 

Curran^ John Philpot, Irish orator, was born 
at Newmaiket in County Cork, son of the seneschal 
of the Manor Court there, July 24, 1750. At 
Trinity College, Dublin, he was as idle and reckless 
as he Had been at school, but spite of his dissipations 
he contrived to learn, something of law, and the 
boisterous taproom debates of his life in Dublin 


and London shaped him into an orator. After two 
years at the Middle Temple, London, he was called 
to the Irish bar in 1775. Here his conviviality, his 
wit, and his vehement eloquence, soon made a 
prominent figure, and led to his being employed in 
many of the m*eatest causes of the time. In 1782 he 
became King\ Counsel, and next year was returned 
to the Irish parliament for Kilbeggan. He became 
a strong supporter of Grattan, but his eloquence 
roved less enective on the floor of the House than 
efore an Irish jury. His sarcastic retorts led him 
into several duels, of which, in the course of his 
career, he fought no less than five, all fortunately 
without serious harm, c Although a staunch Pro- 
testant like so many great Irish patriots, Curran 
had a warm sympathy wdth his suffering Catholic 
countrymen, and was eloquent and constant in his 
unavailing appeals to the government to change 
a policy 'which was driving the Irish into rebel- 
lion. with his defence of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan in August 1792 commenced the long series 
of defences in state-trials which have shed such a 
lustre on his name. The insurrection at length 
broke out in 1798, but was speedily suppressed, 
whereupon the prosecutions of its leaders at once 
began. Curran flung himself into their defence 
with a heroic energy that rose above the brow- 
beatings of the bench and insured him an im- 
mortality of affection in the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen. The last of his defences was that of 
Napper Tandy in May 1800. Then came the 
Union, which Curran had always opposed as ‘ the 
annihilation of Ireland.’ His own health was now 
shattered, and soon domestic troubles followed to 
darken Ms later years. His vdfe eloped with a 
clergyman, and his youngest daughter, Sarah, pined 
away and died in Sicily, a few months after the hap- 
less fate of her bright young lover, Robert Emmett 
(1803). Her story is immortalised in Moore’s 
well-known lines, ‘ She is far from the land where 
her young hero sleeps.’ After the death of Pitt 
(1806) and the accession to power of the Whigs, 
Curran was appointed Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, an office which he held till his retirement in 
1814, He died in London, 14th October 1817. His 
remains were re-interred in Glasnevin Cemetery, 
Dublin, in 1834. Curran’s little figure, ugly face, 
brMht black eyes, and intense vivacity, formed a 
sufficiently unique personality; but his brilliant 
wit, his quickness in repartee, and the felicity of 
his ready language were unparalleled. MacDonagh 
puts an unpleasant complexion on his servility to 
the government, and in his relation to his daughter 
calls him ‘ an inhuman scoundrel.’ 

See his Speeches, edited, with a Life, by Thomas Davis 
in 1855; Lives by his son, W. H. Curran (1819), A. 
Stephens (1817), and O'Began (1817); Ch. Phillips, 
Gurran and his Gontemporaries {1S50); and MacDonagh, 
The Vicerofs Postbag (1904), 

Currant^ a name originally belonging to a small 
kind of grape (see Currants), and transferred, in 
consequence of the similar size of the fruit, to many 
^ecies of Ribes (order Saxifragacese, sub-order 
Grossulariacese). The species kno'wn as currants 
are destitute of spines, and have the flowers in 
racemes : the spiny species are known by the name 
Gooseberry (q.v.). Among the fruit-shrubs most 
generally cultivated in our gardens is the Red Cur- 
rant (i2, rubrum)^ Groseille of the Fiench, a nati\o 
of woods and thickets in the south of Europe, 
found also in some parts of Asia and of North 
America, perhaps rather a naturalised than a truly 
native plant in Britain. It has long been cultivated, 
although it does not appear that it had a place in 
the gardens of the ancient Greeks or Romans. The 
bernes, besides being used for dessert, and to a 
much greater extent for pies, and for making 
jelly (eaten 'with mutton and hare), are used 
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also for making an agreeable and refreshing 
beveiage, called in France Ban de GroseiUes 
<niade of the jnice of the fruit, water and sugar, 
strained and iced), and a well-known fermented 
liquor called Currant Wine (q.v.). — The White 
Currant is a mere variety of the red, the result of 
<cultivation, with fruit less acid, and more fit for 
dessert, generally also 
rather larger. There 
are manj sub-varie- 
ties, and many inter- 
mediate shades of col- 
our. Both the red and 
the white currants are 
either trained as stan- 
dard bushes, or against 
wallfe, the latter treat- 
ment pioducing larger 
and finer fruit, and 
both are sometimes 
trained on a north 
wall, to retaid their 
lipening till after the 
01 dinaiy season. They 
grow readily, like the 
shiubs of this genus 
in general, from cut- 
tings. Unlike the 
black cuiTant, the red 
and the white gro'w in 
clustered bunches. — 
The Black Currant {R. 
nigrum)^ Cassis of the | 
Flench, grows in moist ' 
woods, and on the 
banks of streams in 
Europe and the north 
of Asia. The fiuit is 
much larger than the 
red currant, and culti- 
vation has lately pro- 
Ked Cuirant •i’loed varieties , re- 

markable for size. 
There is a variety 
'found in Russia with yellow berries. The jelly 
and preserve made from it are very useful for sore 
throats, as is also black currant vinegar, made in 
the same manner as raspberry vinegar. In Russia, 
the beriies are gathered in large quantities in the 
woods, and dried in ovens, to be used in pies. They 
are tonic, and also slightly diuretic and sudorific. 
A liqueur, called Liqueur de Cassis, is prepaied in 
France from the black currant. Those who are 
fond of the flavour of green tea may gratify their 
taste by dropping one or two black cun ant leaves 
or Wds into tlie teapot during infusion. The * big 
bud disease ’ is caused by the black currant gall- 
mite {Briophyes rihis), and is only mitigated by 
soap and sulphur-spray; affected bushes should 
simply be burnt.— -Many other species, some of 
them "probably deserving of cultivation, are found 
in temperate and cold climates in almost all parts 
•of the world. One with large beautiful red berries, 
occurs on the Himalaya at an elevation of 13,000 
feet.--E. a native of North America, 

is much like the common gooseberry" in flavour, and 
the colour is red or green in different varieties. — R. 
lacustre, also a North Ameri<^n species, produces 
its fruit in bunches, a fruit like that of the black 
currant. — The fruit of B. fraqranis is sweet, but 
the species is more remarkable for the produc- 
tion of a pleasant balsamic resin^ which exudes 
from the under side of the leaves in yellow drops 
and has the smell of black currants. — The Red- 
flowered Currant (E. sanguineum), now so com- 
mon as an ornamental bush in shrubberies, and 
trained on walls, producing in April a profu- 
•sion of deep-red flowers in large drooping racemes, 


is a native of the north-west of America, and >vas 
introduced into Britain in 1826. Its bluish-black, 
mucilaginjus, insipid berries are not, as is popu- 
larly believed, poisonous. — The Golden Currant {B. 
aureuM), also a very ornamental shrub, from the 
same legions, h£LS a tubular calyx and long golden- 
yellow flowers. Its fruit, which is either yellow or 
black, and of fine flavour, is not freely produced in 
Britain. — The name Native Cun-ant, or Australian 
Currant, is given in Australia to the berries of 
different shi*ubs, particularly the white berries of 
Leucopogon Bichei (order Epacridacefe). Other 
fruits bearing the same name aie produced by 
species of Coprosma (order Rubiaceae), but they 
are very inferior. 

Currant, a small kind of raisin, is the dried 
red or blue berry of a small-fruited seedless variety 
of the common vine, which is cultivated in the East, 
and especially the Ionian Islands and in Greece, 
The name, originally Raisin de Corinthe, is derived 
fiom the city of Coiinth, in the neighbourhood of 
which currants were first cultivated. They are very 
smaU, round, with a tliiii skin, without seeds, and 
very sweet. Those brought fiom the island of 
Zante are most esteemed. The ^lafting, pnining, 
trimming, and inigatingof the vine-stocks, w"hich 
of late nave suffered from the phy^lloxeia, involve 
much labour. As the grapes ripen, the bunches 
are dusted with sulphur, to keep off the dreaded 
Oidium (q.v.); rain at this peiiod always injures 
and sometimes ruins the crop. The vintage is in 
August. The cun-ants when ripe are spread out on 
drying-grounds in layers half an inch thick, and 
frequently turned. The currants, now loosened 
from the gi ape-stick, are tightly packed in barrels 
for expoi-tation, and are an important Greek export. 
In a tew districts of Greece, a very sweet wine is 
made from currants. 

Currant Calif an oak-gall resembling a 
cm rant, due to Spathegaster haccarum. See 
Gall-fly. 

Currant Moth, or Magpie Moth {Abraxas 
grossulanata). See Gooseberry Caterpillar. 

Currant Wine is made of the juice of red or 
white cuirants, to which is added about one pint of 
water for every foui pints of berries employed. 
About a pound and a half of su^ar is afterw-ards 
added to each pint of the liquor, a little spirits being 
generally also added, before it is set aside to ferment. 
A larger quantity of sugar is sometimes employed, 
and no whaler, and a stronger and sweeter currant 
wine is thus produced. Fei-mentation requires 
several weeks, and the wine is not fit for use for 
at least some months afterwards. Black currant 
W"ine is made in the same Avay from black cun^ants, 
but the fruit is put on the fire in as small a quan- 
tity of w"ater as possible, and heated to the boiling- 
point before it is bruised. 

Currency means originally the capacity of 
being current, or, as Johnson defines it, * tlie power 
of passing from hand to hand.^ It is applied in 
practice to the thing that is so current, and gener- 
ally to whatever, by being current among any 
nation or class of persons, serves as tbe money with 
w-hich they buy commodities^ or pay their debts. It 
is necessary to be content with a practical explana- 
tion, without venturing on a scientific definition of 
the terra, because, among the many disputed points 
in political economy, there is none productive of 
more exciting controversy than the proper legula- 
tion of tbe currency; and the advocate of each 
theory is apt to define the term according to the 
view he takes of the functions of government 
regarding currency. Whether correctly or not, it 
is applied in practice to everything that is received 
for payment. It differs from the word money, in its 
popular acceptation, in as far as it includes various 
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substitutes for the metallic money of a country, 
especially bank-notes. The leading question among 
political economists regarding currency is, how far 
it should be restrained. The most effectual method 
of restraining it is by confining it to the precious 
metals. If it were law that none but a gold cur- 
rency should be used in any country, and if, at the 
same time, there were no effort to tamper with this 
gold currency, and give it an artificial value, the 
currency of that country would always be adjusted 
to the general level of prices throughout the com- 
mercial world, and if it were redundant would be 
at once exported, and if deficient at once imported 
in exchange for commodities. 

A country which does not produce gold must 
pay for its gold with commodities, and conse- 
quently it is a very expensive currency, and 
therefore, ever since man’s ingenuity was turned 
to trade, methods have been devised for super- 
seding gold or the other precious metals by 
something cheaper. Unless, however, law or 
custom intervenes to give it efficiency, this cheaper 
material will only be worth its own (so-called) 
intrinsic value. A five-pound Bank of England 
note is worth so little in its intrinsic value as a 

E re upon thin paper, that such a value can 
y be expressed. It derives its power as cur- 
rency from the obligation it fixes on a great rich 
corporation to make good its professed amount to 
the holder. We thus pass from a purely bullion 
currency to the next step of restraint, which is 
generally called a mixed currency. Here some 
maintain that no note should be issued unless the 
banker or other person issuing it has in his posses- 
sion as much bullion as will pay it. Others say it 
is suj00.cient that he is bound to pay its amount in 
bullion on demand without his actually possessing 
the bullion throughout the whole period of the cur- 
rency of the note. A third party, again, are for a 
currency entirely free of a metallic basis ; they hold 
that naturally paper money, passing from hand to 
hand, will represent transactions, and will there- 
fore come in tne end to be made good in some shape 
or other ; and they further hold, that if some losses 
should thus occur, these will be more than com- 
pensated by the rapid increase of trade and enter- 
prise, caused by a free trade in currency, as it is 
termed — that is to say, by every man issuing his 
own notes or promises to pay to whoever will take 
them. As a matter of fact, every nation beyond 
the first stage of civilisation has always regulated 
its currency, and Adam Smith carefully points out 
that this is no real infringement of natural liberty 
and free trade. Through a succession of practical 
measures, reached with considerable caution, the 
English have come to a mixed currency, resting on 
a compromise between the two classes of mixed 
currency above referred to. In the theo:^ of the 
measures brought to completion under Sir Bobert 
Peel in 1844, it is admitted that, to a certain ex- 
teijLt, a currency can be based on transactions and 
the property of those concerned in them, but that 
a limit must be drawn, to prevent the power of 
creating such a currency from running to excess, by 
the issue of notes which cannot be immediately 
made good by those who issue them. Accordingly, 
the several banks in existence were allowed to 
continue their note circulation, but they were per- 
mitted to increase it only on the condition of 
having bullion in their coffers to pay the additional 
notes issued by them. 

A orurency which is not worth its nominal value 
in bullion is called a ‘depreciated currency.^ After 
1914, owing to the excessive issue of paper money, 
the cturency of all belligerent countries greatly 
depreciatecU By the end of 1919 the Britisli^aper 
pound had depreciated 21 per cent., the French 
paper franc 66 per cent., the Italian paper lira 


69 per cent. The Russian currency, and subse- 
quently the Geiman mark, have equalled the Fiench 
revolutionary ‘assignats’ in becoming practi- 
cally woithless. A depreciated currency may be 
created by a government calling notes or ' any 
other form of money a legal standard, and issuing 
a greater quantity of it than the real trans- 
actions of the country and the property passing 
from hand to hand require ; or it may be created by 
private persons acting under laws by which the 
right of issuing a currency is not duly limited 
This faculty which a currency has of becoming 
depreciated without being repudiated, is the re^ 
source of danger in all proposals for an unfettered 
currency, or a free trade in the issue of money If 
the bank-notes for which bullion cannot be immedi- 
ately obtained were repudiated, there might be a 
natuial check on over-issues ; but it is their nature, 
on account of the difficulty of getting bullion for 
them, or the chance that it may nevei he got, that 
they pass at a discount or reduction of their value. 
Hence such a currency would be ever shifting ; 
there would be no permanent standard, and the 
erson incurring a debt before a depreciation which 
e pays afterwards would, in reality, be paying his 
creditor a dividend only. A ‘ token ’ currency, the 
material of which is avowedly overvalued, and 
which is issued in limited quantities for use in 
small payments, must he distinguished from a 
depreciated currency. In the silver currency of 
Britain, hefoie the war period, a pound was woith 
little more than four-fifths of a sovereign, even at 
the old valuation of silver, at about 60d. pei oz. 
If a person due £100 could pay it in silver, he 
would get off with a dividend of from 16s. to 18s. 
in the pound ; but by law, -silver is not a legal 
tender for more than 40s. The copper curiency is 
so far below its real value that it has not been 
thought worth while to give it a permanent weight 
— the pence and halfpence now issued are little 
more than half the weight of those of former 
mintages ; but they are only a medium for small 
sum^ and the royal stamp establishes reliance. 
See Banking, Bimetallism, Bullion, Money; 
Hawtrey’s Currency and Credit ( 1919 ) ; and Keports 
of the Commission on Currency (1918 and 1919). 

Currents. See Atlantic, Pacific, &c., 
Gulf Stream, Sea. 

Currie, James, the earliest editor of Bums, was 
born at Kirkpatrick Fleming manse, in Dumfries- 
shire, 31st May 1756. He spent five years at Cabin 
Point, Virginia, in a mercantile situation (1771- 
76), then studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; and settling in Liverpool in 1780, soon 
obtained a good practice. His chief medical work 
was the able Reports on the Effects of Water in 
Febrile Disease (1797) ; but he is best remembered 
by his edition of Bums (1800 ; 7th ed. 1813), with 
a Life and criticism of the poet’s writings, which he 
undertook solely for the benefit of Burns’s family, 
and which was long the basis of all subsequent 
editions. Dr Currie died at Sidmouth, 31st August 
1805. See the Life by his son (2 vols. 1831). 
Currying. See Leather. 

Curry Powder, or Curry Paste, is a com- 
pound of turmeric, coriander, pepper, ginger, and 
various spices ; it is used to a large extent in India 
and elsewhere as a seasoning for a variety of 
dishes. 

Curse of Scotland, a term popularly applied 
to the nine of diamortds in a pack of playing-cards. 
Perhaps the least worthless of the many explana- 
tions offered is that it involves a reference to the 
detestation entertained in Scotland towards John 
Dalrymple, first Earl of Stair, on account of his 
activity in promoting the Union, and ej^ecially for 
his share in the Massacre of Glencoe. His heraidic 
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'bearings, ‘or, on a salliie azure, nine lozenges of 
tlie field,’ bore a fanciful lesemblance to the nine of 
diamonds. 

Cursings See Swearing. 

Cursitor 9 an old name for clerks of the Couit of 
Chancery Avho made out wiits. The Cursdor Bcu on 
used to adminislei oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, &c. 

Curtain, in Fortification, is the portion of lani- 
pait connecting one Bastion (q[.v. ) with anotliei. 

Curtesy. See Courtesy ; Husband and 
Wipe. 

Curtis, George William, Ameiiean author, 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1824 ; in 1850 
joined the staff of the New Yoik Tribune^ and was 
one of the editors of Putnam^s Monthly from 1852 
to 1869. He commenced the ‘ Editor’s Easy Chaii ’ 
papers in Harper's Monthly in 1853, and became 
principal leader-writer for Harper's Weekly on its 
establishment in 1857. A novel. Trumps (1862), 
and most of his books appeared first in these jour- 
nals. Until 1884 he was a Republican; then he 
supported Cleveland. He died at New York, 31&t 
August 1892. See Life by E. Cary (1894). 

Curtius, Ernst, a distinguished German classi- 
cal archseoiogist and historian, born September 2, 
1814, at Lubeck. He studied philology at Bonn, 
Gdttingen, and Berlin, visited Athens with Brandis 
in 1837, and next accompanied his teacher, Ofctfried 
Muller, in his travels Uirough Greece. For some 
time he taught in two Berlin gymnasiums, next 
became extraordinaiy professor at the university 
there, and (1844-49) tutor to the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. In 1856 he succeeded Heimann as pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, whence he was recalled in 1868 
to become oidinary professor at Berlin. Since 
1853 a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
he was in 1871-93 one of its permanent secretaries. 
His earlier works were Klassisehe Studien (1840), 
Anecdota DelpMca (1843), Imcriptiones Attiece 
Duodecim (1843), and Die Akropolis von Athen 
(1844). The fruits of his repeated visits to 
Greece and Asia Minor — ^last in the spring of 
1874, to make preparations for the intended ex- 
cavations at Olympia at the instance of the 
German government — appear partly in the memoirs 
of the Gottingen Society of Sciences and of the 
Berlin Academy, and partly in his books, Naxos 
(1846), Olymma (1852), Vie lonier (1855), Die 
Topographie Kleinasiens (1872 ), and Ephesos ( 1874). 
His orations, delivered at Gottingen in the capacity 
of ‘ Professor Eloquentiae,’ were collected in 1864 ; 
those at Berlin, under the title, Altertum und 
Gegenwart (2 vols. 1875-82). Besides these and 
numerous papers in the special archaeological and 
philological journals, Curtius published Pelopon^ 
nesos (2 vols. 1851-52), a luminous description of 
that part of Greece, and Griechische Geschichte 
(3 vols. 1857-61 ; 6th ed. 1887-89 ; trans. by A. W. 
Ward, 1868-76), a work unequalled for its insight 
into the artistic growth and development of the 
Greek race. With Kaupert he prepared the Atla^ 
von Athen (1878); earlier, with Adler and Hirsch- 
feld. Die Ausgrahungen zu Olympia^ the ofiicial 
account of the excavations at Olympia (3 vols 
1877-78). He died 11th July 1896. 

Curtius, Georg, a distinguished classical 
scholar, the brother of the preceding, was born at 
Lubeck, April 16, 1820, and studied at Bonn and 
Berlin. After teaching some time at Dresden and 
Berlin, he became in 1849 extraordinary, in 1851 
ordinary, professor of Classical Philology at Prague, 
and settled as such at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig in 
1862. He died August 12, 1885. One of the 
soundest Greek scholars in Germany, Curtius was 
the first philologist of the generation that succeeded 
(lie giants Bopp and Beniey. His most important 
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woiks were Ch'mchische Sohidgrammatik ( 1852 ; 20th 
ed. 1890), translated into many languages (into 
English in Dr Smith’s seiies in 1863 ) ; next the Er~ 
lautcrungen to the foiegoing (1863; 3d ed. 1875), 
translated into English % Abbott in 1870 ; Grimd- 
zuge der Gnechischen Etymologie (1858; 5th ed., 
with the collaboration of A. Windisch, 1879), trans- 
lated into English by A. S. Wilkins and E. B. 
England, 1875-76; and Das Verhiim der GriecJnsch- 
en Sprache (1873-76; 2d ed. 1877-80), translated 
by Wilkins and England, 1880. Other works were 
Do Nominum Grcecoritm Formatione Die 

Sprachvergleichitng in ihrem Verhaltniss zur Klas- 
sischen Fkilologie (1845), Sprachvergleichendc Bei- 
t) age zur Gnechtschen und Lateinischen Grammatik 
(1846), Philologie und Sprachivisse7ischaft (1862), 
Zur Ghronologie der Inaogermanischen Sprachfor- 
schung (1867; 2d ed. 1873), and Zur Kritik der 
neuesten Sprachforsehung ( 1885 ), his last work, in 
which he vigorously assails the theories of the ‘ new 
grammaiians,’ and to explain the word-changes in 
a language maintains the necessity of a third piin- 
ciple of varying or sporadic change, in addition to 
invariable phonetic law and the operation of 
analogy. In the famous Studien zur Griech, und 
Lat. GrammatiL (10 vols. Leip. 1868-77) Curtius 
united his own papers with those of his pupils and 
others, including jBmgmann, Fick, G. Meyer, and 
Windisch. The ninth volume contained Brug- 
mann’s famous paper on the ‘ nasalis sonans,’ which 
first marked the revolt of the ‘ neogrammatici ’ 
against the master and traditional philology. 
Curtius founded in 1878, with L. Lange, O. 
Rihbeck, and H. Lipsins, the Leipziger Studien 
zur Klassischen Philologie. 

Curtius, Mettus or Mettius, a nohle Roman 
youth who heroically sacrificed his life for the wel- 
lare of his country, 362 B C. A yawning chasm had 
opened in the forum, and the soothsayers declared 
it could only he filled by throwing into it the most 
precious treasure of Rome; whereupon Curtius 
appeared on horseback in full armour, and exclaim- 
ing : * Rome has no greater riches than courage and 
arms,’ leaped into the abyss, which at once closed 
over him. 

Curtius, Quintus (Quintus Curtius Rufus), 
author of the work De Behus Gestis Alexandri 
Magni, in ten books, of which the first two have 
been lost, and the text of the remainder has come 
down to us in an imperfect condition. Some ciitics 
have placed him in the reign of Augustus against 
the evidence of his style, which is moulded on that 
of Seneca, and would naturally suggest a writer 
contemporary with Claudius and Nero; others, as 
Niebuhr, under Severus ; and others again much 
later. (5urtius was poorly equipped as a historian, 
and his book has but little value as history ; but its 
style, if mannered and declamatory, is elegant and 
pleasing. The editio princeps was pubUshed at 
Venice about 1471. Modern editions are those of 
Miitzell (1841), Zumpt ( 1849), and Vogel (1875-80). 

Curule Chair {sella mrulis\ the chair of 
honour of the old Roman kings, and later of con- 
suls, praetors, ‘curule aediles, and some of the 
other higher magistrates of the republic having 
senatoriad rank. It was a folding-stool originally 
of ivory, then of metal, with curved legs crossing. 

Curvature* For Curvature of Strata, see 
Anticline, Geology, Mountains; for Curva- 
ture of Spine, see Spine. 

Curve, a line described by a point moving so 
that the direction changes at every instant ; and in 
mathematics the term curvature is restricted to 
lines that follow some law in then* change of direc- 
tion. Thus, the law of the circle is, that all points 
of it are equally distant from a fixed point, called 
the centre. The law of a plane curve is generally 
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expressed by an equation between the co-ordinates 
of any point in it referred to a fixed point ; and thus 
the doctrine of curves becomes matter of algebra 
(see Co-ordinates). When the equation of a 
curve contains only poweis of x and y, the curve 
is algebraic; when the equation contains other 
functions, logarithms for instance, of x and y, the 
curve is called bianscendental. The cycloid, e.g., 
is a transcendental curve. 

There are also cuives, like some spirals, that do 
not continue in one plane ; these are called curves 
of double curvature, and require, in analysis, thiee ' 
co-orinates and two equations. — Curves are said to 
be of the fiist, second, third, &c. order, according i 
as their equations involve the first, second, third 

E owers of x or y. The circle, ellipse, parabola, and 
ypeibola are of the second order of curves There 
is only one line of the Ihst order— -viz. the straight 
line, which is also reckoned among the curves. — 
The higher geometry investigates the amount of 
curvature of curves, their length, the surface they 
inclose, their tangents, normals, asymptotes, 
evolutes and involutes, &c. 

The number of curves that might be drawn is of 
course infinite. A large number have received 
names, and^ are objects of great interest to the 
mathematician ; see Cone, Circle, Ellipse, Para- 
bola, Hyperbola, Cissoid, Conchoid, Cycloid, 
Catenary, Evolute. 

Curwen* John (1816-80), the apostle of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System, was born at Heckmondwike. 
In 1843 his Grammar of Vocal Music appeared, i 
and in 1864, to push his system, he resigned his 
charge as Independent minister at Plaistow. See 
Memorials by his son (1882). 

€ui*'zola (Croatian Korcula), a Dalmatian 
island, 25 miles long; pop. 20,000 (7000 in the 
town of Ourzola). 

Curzon^ Georoe Nathaniel, Marquis Cmzon 
of Kedleston (1859-1925), son of Lord Scarsdale, 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. He was private 
secretary to the Marquis of Salisbury (1885), 
Under-secretary for India (1891-92), and for 
Foreign Affairs (1895-98). In 1898 as Viceroy of 
India, with an Irish peerage, he undertook import- 
ant administrative changes (including the paiti- 
tion of Bengal). Duiing his second teim of office 
he resigned (1905), disapproving the co-oidinate 
authority given to the Commander-in-chief. Ini 
1911 he was made an eail of the United Kingdom, ! 
in 1921 a marquis. He was Loid Privy Seal 
(1915), Lord President (1916 and 1924-25), and! 
Foreign Secretaj^ry (1919) in Coalition and Con-j 
servative Governments. He wrote on Russia in' 
Asia (1889), Persia (1892),* the Far East (1894), 
university leform (1909); also War Poems (1915) 
and Tales of Travel (1923); British Government %n 
India (1925). 

€lisa» Nicolaus of (1401-64), horn at Cusa oi 
Kues on the Moselle, studied at Deventer with 
the Brothers of the Common Life and at Padua. 
As archdeacon of Li4ge he took the anti-papal side 
at the Council of Basel, but was ultimately Bishop 
of Biixen in Tyrol, cardinal, and papal legate to 
Constantinople. He exposed the false Isidorian 
decretals, denounced perverted scholasticism in 
Be Docta Ignorantia, taught that the earth went 
round the sun, and in pantheistic tendencies and 
otheiwise was a precursor of Gioidano Bruno. 
CuscuSy a marsupial akin to the Phalanger ( q.v.). 

Caleb, American statesman, hom in 
Salisbury, Massachusetts, in 1800, was admitted to 
the bar in 1821, sat in the state legislature and 
senate, and was elected to congress in 1835-43. He 
arranged the first treaty between China and the 
Unit^ States in 1844 ; raised and commanded a 
regiment in the war with Mexico ; and was United 


States attorney-general in 1853-57, counsel foi the 
United States at the Geneva Conference in 1872, 
and minister to Spain in 1874-77. He died in 1879. 

CuslunaUf Charlotte Saunders, a distin- 
guished American actress, born in Boston in 1816, 
appeared first in opera in 1834, and as Lady 
Macbeth in 1835. Miss Cushman played some- 
times in high comedy, hut her name is identified 
with tragic parts. In 1844 she accompanied 
Macready on a tour through the northern states, 
and afterwards appeared in London, where she was 
well received in a range of chaiacters that included 
Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, Meg Merrilees, and 
Romeo — her sister Susan ( 1822-59 ) playing Juliet. 
Miss Cushman retired from the stage in 1875, and 
died in Boston, 18th Fehruaiy 1876. 

Cusk. See Torsk. 

Cusp (Lat. cti^is, ‘ a lance-point ’ ). If we con- 
ceive a curve to be geneiated hy a moving point, 
then a cusp is where the point suddenly stops and 
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C 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

returns for a time in the same general direction as 
that in which it was moving when it reached the 
cusp point. A later name is ‘ spinode.’ When two 
branches (as BA, CA) meet a common tangent 
without extending further, the point of contact is 
a cusp. Fig. 1 is an example of the first species, 
and 2 of the second. 

Cusparia. See Angostura Bark. 

CuspSg curved projections or featherings in 
Gothic tracery, 
arches, panels, &c. 

They began in the 
Early English pei iod, 
when they projected 
from the fiat soffit 
of the arch ; hut 
they were soon com- 
prised in the mould- 
ings, and generally 
spring from the inner 
splay or cavetto. In 
Decorated and Per- 
pendicular work the Casp. 

points were length- 
ened, and were frequently ornamented with fiowers, 
heads, &c. 

Cussetj a small town in the French department 
of Allier, 2 miles NE. of Vichy, with two mineral 
springs ; pop. 6000. 

^ CUSSO 9 Khsso, or Cabotz ( Bray era anthelmin- 
tica\ a small Abyssinian tree of the order Rosacese, 
the dried flowers of which have been long infused 
in Abyssinia as an anthelmintic. As Flores Kusso 
they were introduced in 1874 into European phai- 
macy, owine to their efficacy in the lemoval of 
tapeworm; but being infeiior in this regard to 
male fern, the drug is now little used. 

Cust, Robert Needham, was bom in 1821, at 
Cockayne- Hatley, Bedfordshire, studied at Eton, 
and entered the Indian civil service. He held 
various impoitant administrative and judicial posts 
in North India, in 1864-65 was a member of the 
legislative council, and returned to England in 1869. 
He was a member of many learned societies at home 
and abroad, contributed extensively to their Trans- 
actions, and published some sixty works on the 
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modern languages of the East Indies (1878), of 
Africa (1882), and of Oceania, as well as Zinmusttc 
wid Oriental Essays and Sketches of ATiglo-lndian 
Life. He died 28th October 1909. 

Custard^ a composition of milk or cream, eggs, 
&c., sweetened with sugar, and flavoured according 
to taste. Custards are of various kinds, such as 
plain, baked, lemon, orange, almond, coffee 
oustaids, &c. For a plain custard, take four eggs 
and beat them well with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a little cold milk. Season this with 
sugar, giound cinnamon, grated lemon-peel, and 
pour on a pint of boiling milk, stining all the 
time. It may be either baked or boiled. If more 
eggs are used, the floiu’ may be omittei Flavour- 
ing ingredients may be added accoiding to taste. 

Custard Apple9 the name commonly given 
in the West Indies and other tropical countries to 
"the fruits of certain species of Anona ( order 
Anonacese, allied to Ranunculaceje ). Some of the 
fruits of tMs genus are among the most delicious 
produced in tropical countries, as the Cherimoya 
{A. cherimoUa), and even the sweet sop (A. 
^qimnosa) and the Common Custard Apple {A. 
reticulata), which is a native of America, but is now 
very common throughout the East Indies. It is 
a laige, greenish, or daik-brown, roundish fruit, 
sometimes from its size and appearance called 
Bullock’s Heart in the West Indies ; tlie tiee is of 
considerable size. Some other American species 
and varieties are sometimes called custard apples, 
and two or thiee which are natives of Western | 
Africa. A. mimcata, tlie sour sop, A. (Asimma) 
triloha, the papaw-tree of the warmer parts of 
North Ameiica, and A. pahistris, the dog or 
alligator apple of the West Indies, mav also be 
mentioned. A. laurifolia glows in Florida and the 
West Indies j its large fruit is haidly eatable. 

Custer, GtEORGB Armstrong, American 
•soldier, born in Ohio in 1839, ^aduated at West 
Point in 1861, and served with distinction through 
the civil war, retiring with the rank of major- 
general. He afterwards held various cavalry 
•commands in the west, and several times defeated 
the hostile Indians. On 15th May 1876, with a 
force of 1100 men, he attacked a body of Sioux, 
afterwards found to number some 9000, encamped 
on tbe Little Big Horn, in Montana, and he and 
his entire command w’^ere destroyed. See his Life 
by Whittaker (New York, 1878), and McLauglilin^s 
Ily Friend the Indian ( 1910). 

Custom, in law, is either general or particular. 
For general customs, see Common Law. In order 
■to establish particular customs as law, they must 
be proved by verdict of a jury, except the custom 
•of the city of London, which is proved by certificate 
by the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder. A 
particular custom must, like a general custom, be 
established as in force for a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. A 
custom must have been uninterrupted and peace- 
^ihle, reasonable, and certain ; compulsory— ie. not 
in the option of every person whether he will use 
it or not— and consistent with other customs. 

The customs and usages of England were adopted 
by the United States government at its foundation 
as far as applicable to the condition of the country, 
and have the effect of positive law. They cannot 
be set aside by implication, but only by statutes. 
Customs and usages are frequently invoked in the 
interpretation of positive law, particularly when a 
conservative interpretation is required. A marked 
instance of this is found in the interpretation of 
generic words used in the federal and state consti- 
tutions and laws, so as to deprive women citizens 
of the right to the elective franchise in a govern- 
ment founded upon equality of citizenship, and to 


restrict their industrial sphere. See Customs 
Duties. 

Customs Duties, the portion of the revenue 
derived from a tax on imports. In some countries, 
customs duties are imposed on certain expoits 
also. The origin of the term is connected with the 
long conflict between the crown and parliament as 
to the right of taxation, although the practice it 
signifies is as old as the Roman empire, and is even 
to be traced among the ancient Greeks. To meet 
the claims made by the House of Commons to the 
exclusive right to vote all supplies, it used to be 
maintained that theie were certain duties on 
exportation and on importation to which the 
crown had acquired a right by custom (although it 
is ceitain that customs duties existed in En^and 
prior to the Norman Conquest), and after the 
ower of parliament over this branch of taxation 
ad been full^’ established it retained its old name. 
This tax, which originally was a sort of premium 
of insurance for protection from robbery, after the 
excise came in force was always applicable dis- 
tinctively to goods changing place. There were 
customs not only u^on things leaving and things 
coming to the British dominions, but also upon 
commodities transfeired from one part to another. 
In Scotland the duty on commodities imported 
into anytowm fiom a foreign country was called 
the gi*eat custom ; and the duty chaiged by a 
burghal corporation on commodities coming within 
its walls from the country districts was called the 
small or petty customs. After 1707 the Scottish 
customs duties became the same as those of England. 
At present the term customs duties applies in the 
United Kingdom solely to the tax leried on com- 
modities imported from abroad. 

The tax on imports was of old a simple percent- 
age, familiarly knowm to the readers of English 
history as ‘tunnage and poundage,’ from the 
method in which it was levied on the tun of wine, 
or the pound ad valorem of other merchandise. 
These were subsidies gi anted fiist to the crown, and 
then for the maintenance of the authority and 
dignity of the state. That is to say, they were 
forms of public revenue ; and many complications 
arose by the additions and alterations of successive 
governments. Out of this confusion, no doubt, 
arose the belief that customs duties might be 
utilised for fostering domestic industries and 
discouraging foreign competition.^ When it came 
to he held as an established principle, with regard 
to any trade, that the customs should be adjusted 
in such a manner as either to aid or to impede it, 
tbe regulations regarding that trade alone would 
have complexity enough for a whole code of 
customs laws, the original object of which was mere 
revenue. The more complex the arrangements, 
the more open were they to the operations of the 
smuggler or defrauder, and, consequently, regula- 
tion had to be added to regulation, till the wdiole 
became a chaos. Frequently the duties were 
such as to act as a prohibition to importation, 
and they always added a heavy increase to the 
price. .Sometimes there would be relaxations 
m favour of the produce of British colonies, 
and sometimes of some favoured countiy with 
which Britain had a treaty of reciprocity Then, 
to encourage trade and manufactures, it was con- 
sidered politic to allow goods to be imported for 
re-exportation abroad, or to be imported for tbe 
purpose of being \rorked up into a manufactuie, 
and there would be a difference between tbe extent 
of encouragement granted to that manufacture if it 
were for home consumption or for exportation. 
The method in which such relaxation was accom- 
plished was at first by charging the duty on the 
importation, and afterwards repaying it by wdiat 
\vas called a ‘drawback;’ and this was subse- 
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quently accomplished in an easier method for the 
importer, by allowing him to ‘ bond ’ the goods in 
the government warehouses until the duty was 
paid, or the conditions which dispensed with it 
fulfilled. An ordinary importer was also allowed 
to ‘ bond ’ his goods, instead of being compelled, as 
in the old times, to pay duty on arrival of the 
vessel whether he had sold his cargo or not. See 
Bonded Warehouses. 

In the year 1825 the laws of the British customs 
were consolidated into some half-dozen statutes. It 
will give a conception of the confused and cumber- 
some condition into which the system had merged, 
to note that the number of acts repealed on the 
occasion of the consolidation was 443, and it w^as 
afterwards discovered that several had been 
omitted. There was still a long list of customs 
duties ; but the free-trade legislation of 1846 cleared 
away a great mass of this burden on the commerce 
of the country, and there has been steady abbrevia- 
tion of the list of duties or TaiiiF (q.v.). One by 
one, articles of food have been exempted; and 
nearly the whole customs revenue is now derived 
fiom spirits, wine, tobacco, tea, sugai*, coffee, cocoa, 
and dried fiuits. The tendency has for some time 
been to concentiate the customs duties on a few 
articles, and yet they supply an enormous amount 
of levenue. The Biitish levenue for the financial 
year 1921-22 was £1,124,900,000, and to this amount 
the customs contributed £129,100,000. Down to 
1845 the tariff included some 1200 articles. 

The defects which, according to the doctrines 
now prevalent in Great Britain, are to be avoided 
in a code of customs, are — 1. The prohibition or 
discouragement of the importation of useful com- 
modities ; 2. Encouragement to the smuggler ; and 
3. Loss of revenue by raising the duty to the 
height which discourages importation. Under the 
first head, see Corn Laws, and Free Trade. The 
second is connected with fjhe view that on stimu- 
lants the duty cannot be too high, even though it 
should greatly impede their importation; but on 
the other hand, if the smuggling trade be en- 
couraged, the stimulant is not only obtained with- 
out any contribution to the revenue, but the 
people become demoralised and trained to ciime. 
Under the third head a memorable example was 
furnished by the old sugar-duties of France, which 
were so high that the native agriculturists could 
make sugar from beet-root cheaper than the duty- 
paid foreign sugar. 

The collection and general management of British 
customs duties is under one great central depart- 
ment of the government in London. The office of 
receiver-general was in 1871 united with that of the 
comptroller-general, and in 1909 the Excise Depart- 
ment, formerly under the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, was united with the Customs Department. 
The Board of Customs and Excise is under a chair- 
man, deputy-chairman, and commissioners. Tlie 
annual cost of administration of the Boaid of 
Customs and Excise is £2,600,000. See Atton and 
Holland, The King's Customs (1909). 

In the United States the number of dutiable 
articles is large. Of the total impoits the* dutiable 
have nearly half the value of the free goods. In the 
years 1880-1921 the total imports had a value of from 
$668,000,000 to $3,654,000,000, and the customs 
duties varied from $186,500,000 to $308,600,000, 
being, next to internal revenue, the largest item in 
the total national rev^ue. See also Tax,^Excise. 

Custom House (Fr. douane, Ger. ZoUamt), 
office at a seaport or frontier where the customs 
duties are paid, vessels entered and cleared, &c. 
In England the custom-house officer has the right 
of personal search only when he has good cause to 
sppect timt contraband goods are concealed about 
tb© pemm . See SMuaaiOTa. 


CllStOS Rotulorum (Lat., ‘keeper of the 
rotuh or rolls’) is the person appointed by the 
crown to keep the records of the county sessions* 
The office is an ancient one, and can only be held 
by a justice of peace. In fact it is usually held by 
the lord-lieutenant. In practice the rolls are kept 
by the clerk of the peace, an officer appointed by 
tne Gustos Rotulorum. 

Custozza, a village 10 miles SW. of Verona„ 
where the Italians have twice been utterly defeated 
by the Austiians. On 23d-25th July 1848 Chailes 
Albert was routed by Radetzky with a smallei 
foice, and letreated behind the Mincio ; and on 
24th June 1866, Victor Emmanuel with 130,000 
men was defeated by the Archduke Albert with 
75,000 men. 

Custrin. See Kustrin. 

Cutcll {Kachchh), an Indian state within the 
boundaiy of Bombay, sti etches along the Gulf of 
Cutch and the Indian Ocean between Gujarat and 
Sind. Excluding the Rann of Cutch, it is 160 miles 
long from E. to W., and 30 to 70 hioad from N. to S. 
The state, exclusive of the Rann, consists of 7600 
SQ. m., is the belt on the seashore, touching Sind, 
or which it may be regarded as a physical continua- 
tion, on the north-west, and being separated by a 
detached portion of the Rann from Gujarat on the 
south-east. While the southern edge of this belt 
is merely a sandy desert, the northern section, 
traversed lengthwise by two parallel ranges of hills, 
presents, amid much steiility, many fertile tracts, 
which yield cotton, rice, &c., and feed a large stock 
of horses, kine, buffaloes, and camels. The grand 
defect of the country is the scarcity of water. The 
mineral productions are coal, iron, and alum. The 
traces of volcanic action are numerous, and earth- 
quakes also have recently occurred, as in 1819, 
1844, 1845, 1864; that of 1819, besides shaking 
every fortified city to its foundations, and destroy- 
ing many hundred lives, changed the level of part 
of the Rann. Pop. ( 1891 ) 558,416 ; ( 1901 ) 488.fe2, 
the reduction being due to the famine of 1899 ; 
( 1911 ) 513,529 ; ( 1921 ) 484,547. The ruler is styled 
the Maliaiao (since 1918); about 200 feudatoiy 
chieftains are under him. The capital is Bhfij. 

The Bann or Bunn of Cutch — subdivided into 
two parts, the smaller, of nearly 2000 sq. m. , on the 
east, and the larger, of 7000 sq. m., on the north— 
is a desert, being mainly caked, hard ground 
during the dry season, and then in turn a sort of 
shallow lake formed by the heavy rains and pent- 
up tides of the south-west monsoon. It is supposed 
to have been originally a permanent inlet of the 
ocean, and to have had its level raised by some 
such convulsion of nature as that which marked 
the year 1819. The periodical disappearance of the 
waters leaves behind it one continuous crust of salt. 
This dreaij waste has a few elevated spots on 
which a little vegetation grows. Herds of wild 
asses and clouds of flies are its only inhabitants. 
A scheme for reclaiming much of this area was 
approved by the authorities in 1906. 

€utcli» See Catechu. 

€iithbei*t» St, of Durham, was one of the three 
great saints of En^and in the middle ages, the 
other two being St Edmund of Edmundshury , and 
St Thomas-h--Becket of Canterbury. St Cuthbert 
was born about 635. A legend, which was long 
generally believed, tells that he was horn in lie- 
land, and drew his lineage from one of the petty 
kings of that country ; but another tradition fixes 
his birth in what is now Berwickshire. When the 
light of record first falls upon him, he was a shep- 
herd hoy in the kingdom of Northumbria, which 
then stretched northwards to the Forth. In 651, 
while watching his flock by night on the heights or 
Lauderdale, he believed that he saw the heavens 
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open, and a company of angels descend upon the 
earth, and again ascend to heaven, carrying -with 
thein the soul of St Aidan, the pious Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island. The vision deter- 
mined him to become a monk, and in the same year 
he enteied the monastery of Old Melrose, of which 
St Boisil was then provost or prior, and St Eata 
abbot, ^yhen the latter removed to the newly- 
founded monastery of Ripon, Cuthbert accom- 
panied him, and was appointed to the office of 
superintendent of the guests. In conseq[uence of 
the dispute as to the keeping of Easter, which 
was then raging, Eata returned to Melrose, 
and Cuthbert, having accompanied him, was on 
the death of St Boisil in 661 elected prior of 
the monastery. While in this office, he distin- 
guished himself by his assiduity in \dsiting the 
surrounding country, and especially the remoter 
mountain hamlets, sometimes on horseback, but 
oftener on foot, and labouring by his teaching and 
example to reclaim the people from the superstitious 
»or pagan rites into which they had fallen. After a 
few years spent in this way, he left Melrose for the 
island monastery of Lindisfarne, of which he became 
•prior, his old master, St Eata, being abbot. Long- 
ing for an austerer life even than the monastic, he 
•quitted Lindisfarne in 676, to become an anchorite, 
•or solitary recluse, in a hut which he built with his 
own hands on House Island, one of the Fame 
group. Here, in 684, he was visited by Ecgfrid, 
king of Noithumbiia, Trumwin, then bishop of the 
Piets, and other great men of the noith, who came 
at the request of the synod of Twyfoid to entreat 
that he would accept the bishopric of Hexham. He 
reluctantly complied with their wishes, but shortly 
after exchanged the see of Hexham for that of 
Lindisfarne. Still thirsting after solitude, at the 
end of two shears he resigned his bishopric, and 
returned to his hut, where he died on the 20th of 
March 687. The anniversary of his death was a 
great festival in the early English Church, which 
-commemorated also the 4th of September, as the 
anniversary of the day on which his body was 
translated to Durham, The influence which St 
Uuthbert exercised upon his age seems to have been 
due chiefly to his fervent piety and extraordinaiy 
asceticism. The gift of a persuasive tongue is 
ascribed to him, and he would seem to have had 
skill and prudence in the management of affairs, 
but nowhere is there any trace of his learning. 

The fame of St Cuthbert had been great during 
his life; it became far greater after his death. 
Churches were dedicated to him throughout all 
the wide country between the Trent and Mersey 
on the south, and the Forth and Clyde on the 
north. It is stated that when his tomb was opened 
at the end of eleven years, his body was found 
incorrupt, and so, for more than 800 years, it was 
believed still to continue. It remained at Lindis- 
farne till 875, when the monks, bearing it on their 
shoulders, fled inland from the fui-y of the Danes. 
After many wanderings it found a resting-place at 
Chester-le-Street in 883. It was transferred to 
Ripon in 995, and in the same year it was removed 
to Durham. Here, inclosed in a costly shrine, and 
believed to work daily miracles, it remained till 
the Reformation. The grave was opened in 1826, 
when a coffin was found to inclose another, which 
there was reason to suppose had been made in 1104 ; 
and this again inclosed a third, which answered the 
description of one made in 698, when the saint was 
raised from his first grave. This innermost case 
contained, not, indeed, the incorruptible body of 
Bt Cuthbert, but his skeleton, still entire, wrapped 
in five robes of embroidered silk. Fragments of 
these, and of the episcopal vestments, together 
with a comb and other relics, found beside the 
bones, are to be seen in the cathedral library. 


The asceticism which distinguished St Cuthbert 
in life, long lingered lound his tomb. Until the 
Reformation, no woman was suffered to approach 
his shrine. His wrath, it was believed, was equally 
piompt to avenge eveiy injuiy to the honour or 
possessions of his church. A cloth said to have 
been used by St Cuthbert in celebrating mass was 
fashioned into a standard, which was believed to 
insure victory to the army in whose ranks it was 
carried. Flodden was only one of many fields in 
which the defeat of the Scots was ascribed to the 
banner of St Cuthbert. 

The Life of St Cuthbert was twice written by the 
Venerable Bede. Other ancient authorities are Symeon 
of Durham, and Reginald of Durham. See Raine’s St 
Cuthbert (1828), Archbishop Eyre^s Histon'y of St Cuth" 
hert (1849; 3d ed. 1887), and Fryer’s Culkh&rht of lAudis- 
farne (1880). 

The name St Cnthherfs Beads has been popularly 
given to single joints of the stems of fossil CJnnoidea 
(q.v.), which being hollow could be strung on 
thread, and so made into a rosary. 

Cuticle^ a sheath formed outside a layer of 
cellsj either hy their secretoiy activity or by a 
modification of their external portions. In the 
strict sense, a cuticle is not in itself cellular, but 
consists of the products or of the modified poitions 
of underlying cells. The thin envelope which may 
be readily stripped off a leech or earthworm when 
lolled in spirit supplies a convenient example. A 
cuticle is usually formed outside relatively passive 
cells, but even ciliated Epithelium (q.v.) may 
have its cuticular outer layer through the pores 
of which the cilia emerge. By continuous modifi- 
cations of the cells considerable thickness of cuticle 
may be developed— as e.g. the hard lining of the 
gizzard in many birds. By chemical modification 
of a -well-developed cuticular formation very varied 
protective and ofiensive skin-structuies often 
result. Thus the peculiar gelatinous, cellulose- 
containing tunic of Ascidians is for the most part 
a cuticle ; the shells of molluscs are cuticular for- 
mations plus lime ; the raspers of snails are formed 
from cuticle ; the hard armour of Arthropods is a 
cuticle associated with the formation of Chitin 
(q.v.) ; the biistles, jaws, and firm sheaths of many 
woims are also cuticular, and so on. For the use 
of the term in special connections — e.g. the cuticle 
of the hair or of the teeth, see special articles. 
The term must not be confused with cutis, one of 
the names for the under skin or dermis ; nor should 
it ever be used as equivalent to skin. See Cell, 
Epithelium, Skin. 

Cutlass^ a sword nearly 3 feet long, broad and 
nearly straight mostly used by seamen of the 
royal navy. The word, from French coutelas, 
Latin cultelhis, is also found in the form curtal-aae, 
which is not connected with curtal or with axe. 
See Sword. 

^Cutlery, the genez'al name given to such 
cutting instiunients as knives, scissors, razors, as 
well as forks. The making of axes, chisels, and 
saws is rather the business of the tool-maker tlian 
of the cutler. Shells, flints, and other sharp-edged 
stones formed the rudest and most ancient cutting 
instruments, and early traces of human existence in 
Britain and elsewhere are associated with stone 
* celts ’ and other weapons and cutting implements. 
These were followed by bi*onze weapons and other 
articles, including reaping-hooks. In the museum 
of Bologna there are ancient Etruscan bronze knives 
carved in form somewhat like modem reaping- 
hooks, and in the great Naples collection of objects 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum, there are sicldes, 
bill-hooks, knives, lancets, and spring-shears, some 
of which are made of iron or steel, as well as of 
bronze. These are of course ancient Roman. 
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Bronze, like steel, can be hardened, but by opposite 
means, since it is softened by sudden and hardened 
by slow cooling. The ancients appear to have 
been great experts in the tempering ot bronze. 

The Anglo-Saxons had knives somewhat resem- 
bling a razor-blade. They had forks also ; but it 
would appear that these were employed for serving, 
not for use in feeding. The custom of using forks 
for eating with came from Italy, and was not 
known in England till the reign of James I. Be- 
foie that, people fed themselves with their fingers, 
as is still the practice in the East. The Persians 
so much prefer this custom that they contemptu- 
ously call a fork a claw. Up to the end of the 15th 
century knives do not appear to have been much 
used at table, but as in those days everybody 
carried a knife in his girdle, it probably served to 
cut meat with as one of its applications. Spring- 
shears of the ancient Roman form were the only 
kind known up to Norman times, and probably 
even till the 15th or 16th century. 

The London cutlers obtained a charter of incor- 
poration in 1417 from Henry V. ; but long before 
that knives were made at Sheffield, as the ‘ whittle * 
of that to'wn, or village, as it would then be, 
is incidentally mentioned by Chaucer. Knives, 
sickles, shears, and scissors are named as being 
made in Sheffield, when the Hallamshire cutlers 
were incorporated in 1624. Cutlery was not then 
however an English specialty; and England still 
imported iron and steel goods largely from the 
Continent; and in England, Birmingham was in the 
17th century regarded as the home of smiths and 
cutlers. The vast increase in the size of Sheffield 
since 1800 shows that it is chiefly during this 
century that its cutlery wares have expanded from 
being a mere inland into that of a world- wide 
commerce. 

Table-knives . — Of these the best kinds are made 
by hand, and have the blade of steel, while the 
shoulder and tang, to which the haft is fitted, is 
of malleable iron. From the end of a thin bar of 
steel, which has been carefully brought to a proper 
heat, the blade is roughly forged, cut on, and 
welded to a piece of iron for the tang and shoulder. 
The latter, usually called the ‘bolster,* is formed 
by crushing the hot iron between a pair of dies, 
and the tang drawn out by some strokes of the 
hammer. After reheating, the blade is again 
hammered and the maker’s name stamped upon 
it. The next stage, that of hardening and temper- 
ing, is all-important in every kind of steel cutting 
instrument. Raising the blade to a dull red heat 
and then plunging it in cold water hardens it, but 
at the same time makes it brittle. The brittleness 
is removed and the steel made flexible by the 
process of tempering, which consists in again heat- 
ing the blade till it acquires a bluish colour, and 
at this moment putting it back into the water. 
After tempering, the knife passes to the grinder, 
who smooths the bolster and works the blade a 
little on the grindstone. But the blade still 
requires to be made mjite straight in the smithy, 
and again ground. The finishing processes of 
lapping, glazing, and polishing foBow, in which 
diflferent wheels are used along with emery and 
polishing-powder. The lap is covered with an alloy 
of tin and lead, and the glazing and polishing 
wheels with leather. Bone, ivory, horn, and other 
materials are employed for the hafts, but these are 
prepared by a different set of workmen. 

Machinery is now used for the manufacture of 
blades of common table-knives, in which case blade, 
bolster, and tang are made of one piece of steel. 
A few strokes of a steam-hammer shape the blade, 
without reheating the shoulder is formed, but 
it requires to be heated again for drawing out the 
tang. The Made is next reheated and hanxmered 


thin, and then the whole of the metal portion of the 
knife is pressed into dies to give it the exact shape 
and size. Grinding and the finishing processes 
now follow. 

Very cheap knives aie made by simply ‘flymg* 
(i.e. pressing into dies) the blade and tang out of 
a cold sheet of steel at one operation, and dispens- 
ing with a shoulder. 

Forks . — These are made from a bar of steel three- 
eighths of an inch square. The forger begins by 
foiming the tang, shoulder, and shank. He then 
heats out flat a square piece left at the end for the 
prongs. In the next stage the whole is heated till 
it is soft, and pressed witn some force between two 
halves of a die, which roughly form the prongs. 
The fork is afterwards filed, gx-ound, brightened, 
and hafted. Forks of an inferior kind are cast. 

Spring-knives. — Pocket-knives are of much more 
modem date than those used at the table. The 
earliest piece of cutlery made at Sheffield, or 
perhaps in England, was called a thwytel or 
whittle^ and served for a weapon as well as for 
other purposes. At a later time the jack-knife 
appeared, which was made to shut into a groove 
in the handle, hut had no spring. Some spiing- 
knives are believed to have been made as far hade 
as the beginning of the 17th centu^ ; but it was 
not till about 1820 that a spring-knife of the type 
now so much in use was invented by the first Lord 
Whamcliffe, or at least was named after him. 
The process of making the blade of a spring-knife 
does not differ much from that already described 
for a table-knife. Sometimes the springs aie 
forged, but others are ‘filed’ — ^i.e. formed at a 
single blow out of a piece of steel. The inner 
scales of the haft are made of brass or iron, and 
sometimes of a more expensive metal ; while a still 
greater variety of material, such as hard wood, 
horn of various kinds, ivoty, bone, and tortoise- 
sbell, is used for the outer scales. 

Razors . — The use of the razor goes back to a 
very remote period. It is referred to in the hook 
of Numbers, and was used by the ancient E^p- 
tians as well as by the Greeks and Romans. The 
blade of a razor is forged from a piece of steel of 
the thickness of its hack, and half an inch wide, 
the concave sides being formed on ‘the rounded 
edge of the anvil. In the smithing process which 
foUows, the workman hammers it to make it 
compact, and at the same time shapes it into 
proper form. It is next ground, hardened, and 
tempered; after which it is once more OTOund, 
and then lapped, glazed, and polished. The best 
qualities of razors are made of the finest cast 
steel, and are manipulated with great care in every 
stage of their manufacture. But there is always 
some uncertainty about the quality of a razor even 
when made with the utmost skill and care and from 
the best material. Perhaps this explains why 
high-priced razors are not in great demand, at 
least in Great Britain. 

Scissors . — ^A blade is forged from a flat bar of 
steel, and this, including a hit for the shank and 
how, is then cut off. Next a hole is punched for 
the how to admit of its receiving the point of a 
small anvil upon which it is roughly shaped. After 
reheating, the how is further shaped, the shank 
formed, and both filed. The joint is now squared, 
and the hole bored for the rivet or screw. Grind- 
ing and smoothing of the blade follow, and theni 
the two are screwed together. ^ If they work 
smoothly, they are ready for hardening and temper- 
ins, hut the screw is first removed and the two 
halves wired together. Afterwards the scissors, 
are ground and passed through the finishing pro- 
cesses already described. 

Only the more important processes have been 
mentioned. The subdivision of labour is very fully 
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carried out in the cutlei.> tiade, so much so that 
the man who forges the pen-blades does not forge 
the larger blades for the same knife. It is the same 
with those who grind the blades. Including those 
of a comparatively trivial nature, an oi dinary thiee- 
bladed pocket-knife goes thiough more than a 
hundred processes. Moreover, the use of machineiy 
is extending. Cutting, punching, grinding, and so 
on can be done much more rapidly and accuiately 
by machines than by hand. Especially is this so 
since the introduction of stainless steel (containing 
cliiomium) and of stainless iron. 

The ganders in former years sufFeied so much 
from the 6ne particles of stone and metal which 
pervaded the atmosphere of the woikshops that 
their average age did not exceed twenty-nine. 
This was especially the case with those engaged in 
dry-grinding, which, for example, was that used 
for forks. In wet-giinding, the water on the stone 
prevented the escape of particles of matter through 
the room. The evils of dry-grinding it has been 
sought to remove by the application of a fan with 
a properly constructed flue, which withdraws the 
grit and steel dust as it is produced. 

The manufacture of ‘ scales,* or hafts, or handles, 
is to a large extent a separate trade. Ivory, wood, 
bone, &c. are all employed for the purpose. Ivory 
was long so popular a" material for knife-handles 
that Sheffield has in some years consumed the tusks 
of 20,000 elephants ; but owing to its inci easing 
scarcity and price, various substitutes are now 
employed. In trading with savage people it is 
cmious how they will sometimes unexpectedly 
reject a useful article on account of its colour. For 
example, the Fiji Islanders a few years ago, if not 
now, would on no account accept in baiter a white- 
handled knife, but would readily take one with a 
black handle. 

In cutlery France and Germany are now compet- 
ing with England in many foreign markets ; but the 
trade has again shown a tendency to increase in 
Sheffield. The manufacture is now also extensively 
carried on in the United States. In France the 
headquarters of cutlery are at Tliieis, Langres, 
Nogent, Chatellerault, and Paris, where the finest 
surgical instruments are made. Solingen is called 
‘the German Sheffield;* but Remscheid, Suhl, 
Schmalkalden, and many other towns produce 
knives and the like. Swedish razors are famous. 
See also Swobd, Stone Age, &c. 

Cuttack ( KaiJa/ja, ‘the fort’), the capital of 
a district in Bihar and Orissa, stands immediately 
below the bifurcation of the Mahanadi, thus occupy- 
ing the apex of the delta of that river, a position 
advantageous both in military and commercial re- 
spects. The city, which is 220 miles SW. of Cal- 
cutta, is chiefly notable for its filigree- work in gold 
and silver. Ravenshaw College is an external 
college of Patna University. Pop. 53,000. — ^The 
district is the central one of the Orissa division, and 
has an area of 3^54 sq. m., and a pop. of 2,000,000. 

Cutter is a name given to two kinds of small 
vessels. The cutters used by yachtsmen and 
revenue cruisers, which are built with especial 
reference to speed, have a single mast, and a 
straight running bowsprit that can be run in on 
board occasionally. Tney are much like sloops in 
rig, but have larger sails. Such small vessels occa- 
sionally venture on long voyages. In 1857 the 
Charter Oak, a cutter of 23 tons, crossed the 
Atlantic from New York to Liverpool. In 1865 
the Alert y a cutter of 56 tons yacht measurement, 
made the voyage from England to Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) in 108 days, including 5 days’ detention at 
the Cape of Good Hope. From that time to this, 
long voyages with vessels of this class, especially 
across the Atlantic, have been matters of common 


occiUTence. See Yacht; for the other kind of 




cutters, see Boat.— In ‘the United States, very 
long sleds, for coasting, aie called cutters. 

Cuttings are branches or portions of branches 
of trees or shrubs, employed to produce new plants, 
by burying the lower end in the earth so that new 
roots may arise from the nodes. Nothing is moie 
easy than to propagate willows, fuchsias, pinks, 

f eianiums, currants, gooseberries, &c. in this way; 
ut many other plants, commonly propagated by 
cuttings, require greater attention on the part of 
the gaidener, waimth, a uniform damp atmosphere, 
and shade. The term cutting is, however, usefully 
extended by most horticultural writers to any part 
of a plant which can be separated to become an 
individual similar to its parent ; thus some plants 
may be propagated most readily from simple leaves 
or portions of leaves, others from a segment of stem 
bearing a single leaf with a bud at its base, others 
from onshoots at the base of the parent plant, some 
again from the younger shoots, and others from 
partially ripened wood, and so on. Hence there is 
room for considerable experience and skill, and 
detailed instructions should be sought by the 
amateur florist in works on horticulture (e.g. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of Gardening). The most 
convenient general method, however, is to strike 
cuttings in well-drained shallow’ pots or boxes 
of silver sand overlying a little sandy peat or loam ; 
shade and water being applied with discretion, and 
bottom heat only in special cases, which of course 
include the majority of stove plants. Hardy fruit- 


include the majority of stove plants. Hardy fruit- 
trees may be oest propagated by cuttings taken 
after the fall of the leaf, and planted on the north 
side of a wall, but not so close as to be constantly 
in shade. 

Cuttle-fisll (O.E. cudele), strictly speaking, a 
member of the genus Sepia, more generally ap^ied 
to any Cephalopod (q.v.). A briet account is here 
given of the structure, life-history, and habits of the 
common British species {Septa officinalis, Linn.), 
with a tabular indication of its relationships. 

The Sepia (fig. 1 ) measures from six to ten inches 
in length, and its colour varies from pale gray to 
dark brown or neutral tint. The body is oval, flat- 
tened from above downwards, and contained in a 
tough muscular sac (mantle), which expands along 
the whole of either margin into a narrow fin. The 
integument consists of a single layer of cells, lying 
upon connective tissue, in which are imbedd^ 
‘chromatophores,’ or cells charged with variously 
coloured pigment-granules. By expansion of the 
cell the pigment is diffused, and by its contraction 
concentrated, hence the rapid flashes of changing 
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colour for whicli the cephaloi:)oda as a whole are so 
remarkable. 

The head is broad, and contains a cartilage of 
complex shape which protects the central neivous 
system, and forms a socket on either side for the 
large eye ; this has a bright green lustie during 
life, the black pupil is shaped like the Greek letter 
w, and there are two eyelids, the upper coloured, 
the lower white. The front of the head is occu- 
pied entirely by the bases of the arms and the 
mouth. The former aie ten in number, eight of 



1, iSejpia o;^cinahs from the dorsal aspect ; 2, view of the 
Mouth, showing its Lip and the bases of the Arms and 
Tentacles ; 3, the Shell seen from the ventral surface ; 
4, the same in lateral view; 5, the Animal with the 
Mantle divided in the middle line to expose the 
Branchial Cavity : 

s, siphon ; i, its valve ; c, pit in the base of the siphon ; o', pro- 
minence on the mantle which fits mto it ; m, muscle pass- 
ing backwards from the siphon to the mantle ; a, termina- 
tion of the intestine, gill; r, renal opening; p, genital 
opening ; %. s., ink sac. At the base of the right gill a portion of 
the membrane has been lemoved to show the branchial heart. 

them being alike, oblong in transverse section and 
tapering on to slender extremities ; they have the 
surface which is turned towards the mouth covered 
with suckers in four longitudinal rows. The suckers 
consist of a muscular periphery, stren^hened by a 
homy rin^ ; a fleshy pad acts like a piston in the 
base of this latter. Each sucker is mounted on a 
short flexible stalk. The two remaining arms, 
known as ‘tentacles,’ occupy the interspaces 
between the ventral arms and those next to them. 
They are twice as long as the others, and have a 
cylindrical stem, sHghtfy expanded at the extremity 
into a club furnished with larger and smaller 
suckers. They can be withdrawn into pockets 
situated beneath the eyes, and are carried in this 
position when not in use. The mouth (fig. 2), 
situated in the centre of the roots of the arms, is 
surrounded by a lip with seven prominent angles, 
which bear small suckers in some species, and have 
been compared to rudimentary arms. Projecting 
from it may be seen the two black homy mandibles, 
shaped like those of a parrot, hut with the lower 
overlapping the upper. 

On the lower aspect of the animal, between the 
musci^r sac ^ and the body proper which contains 
the viscera, is a hollow space, the * branchial ’ or 


‘mantle-cavity.’ When this is opened by a longi- 
tudinal incision it is seen to contain the following 
stmctures (fig. 5). Anteriorly is the base of the 
‘siphon,’ or ‘funnel,’ s, a conical tube containing 
a valve, i, through which water can be forcibly ex- 
pelled by the contraction of the mantle. At its 
osterior margin on either side is an almond-shaped 
epression, lined with cartilage, c, into which fits 
a prominence on the inner suiface of the mantle, c\ 
an arrangement which largely contiihntes to the 
solidarity of the body as a whole. Lying along the 
middle line is the terminal portion of the intestine, 
a, furnished with two small flap-like appendages 
of uncertain function, and on either side, a little 
farther back, is a small papilla, r, upon which the 
kidney opens, and on the left side onlj, the genital 
orifice, g. Two large gills, Br^ are situated in the 
lateial recesses of the mantle-cavity, each consisting 
of an aiterial stem running up the attached side, 

I and a venous stem passing down the other aspect, 
the bulk of the organ being made up of a series of 
folds passing transversely from one to the other, and 
richly supplied with vessels containing the blood to 
he aerated. Respiration is carried on by rhythmic 
contractions of the mantle, in consequence of which 
water enteis at either side, passes over the gills, 
and is expelled by the siphon; this takes place 
about seventy times in a minute.^ 

On the doisal side of the animal, immediately 
beneath the integument, is a closed sac which con- 
tains the internal shell ( cuttle-hone, sepiostare, figs. 
3, 4). Speaking generally, this may be said to be 
of an elongated spoon or boat shape ; it consists of 
a homy lamina, which gives it its characteiistic 
outline, extending also into the small cone at the 
hack, which in many species is much larger than 
I in the one now under consideration, and has been 
compared with the guard of the Belemnite (q.v.). 
On the dorsal surface is a granular calcareous 
deposit; while the concave ventral aspect of the 
spoon is occupied by a series of layers of calcareous 
matter, which are deposited in succession and do 
not entirely cover each other, so that the hinder 
poii}ion of this surface presents a striated appear- 
ance due to their parallel margins. This part of 
the shell is porous and extremmy light, the inter- 
stices being filled with air. These shells are im- 
ported into Liverpool in some quantity, and ground 
mto fine powder to form a dentifrice. 

The Digestive Organs . — ^Within the beak above 
alluded to is a solid muscular mass (buccal cone), 
part of which is devoted to its movements. Through 
its centre passes the gullet, the lower wall of 
which bears a most remarkable organ, the tooth- 
strap or ‘radula;’ this consists of seven longi- 
tudinal rows of homy teeth, which are secreted by 
certain special cells of the epithelium, and whose 
apices are directed backwards. They can he moved 
to and fro by appropriate muscles. Behind the 
buccal cone the oesophagus hears the salivary 
glands, and still farther hack it opens into a round 
saccular stomach with muscular walls. A large bi- 
lobed gland, commonly called ‘liver/ but having 
the functions of a pancreas, is situated on the 
cBsophagus. Lying parallel to the terminal portion 
of the intestine is the ‘ink-bag,’ %. s., aJfiollow 

f land opening near the anus, and furnishing a deep- 
Town fluid, which is ejected by the animal when 
alarmed in order to conceal its retreat. When 

g muine, the pigment known as ‘ sepia ’ is prepared 
om it. 

The Circulatory Or gam . — The heart is situated 
posteriorly, and consists of a pear-shaped sac which 
receives on either side a vein from the gills, dilated 
just before its termination into a muscular con- 
tractile antechamber or auricle. It gives ofl* an 
artery anteriorly to supply the head and arms, and 
one posteriorly to the abdominal organs. The 
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blood, after bein^ distributed throughout the body, 
is collected in veins which traverse the walls of the 
kidneys and pericardium, and eventually pass to 
the gills, at the base of which a muscular iilatation 
( branchial heart ) is situated, serving to effect the 
circulation of the blood through the gdls. 

The Nervom System consists of riie thiee pairs 
of ganglia common to the Mollusca concentrated 
round the oesophagus. One pair (pedal) supplies 
the arras and siphon; a second (pleuio- visceral) 
the gills, viscera, and mantle; a tnird (cerebral) 
the head and eyes. In the mantle on either 
side is a large nervous mass (ganglion stellatum) 
situated on the pleural nerve, and supplying the 
mantle. In addition to these parts, and connected 
with them, there is a system of so-called ‘ enteric ’ 
nerves, spiinging fiom the buccal ganglia, which 
lie on the oesophagus just in front of the cerebral 
ganglia. 

Of the Organs of Sense the eyes are the most 
conspicuous. They occupy depressions in the head 
cartilage, the hinder part of which is occupied by 
the optic ganglia, ocular muscles, and a white 
glandular substance of unknown function. The 
letina consists of an inner layer of rods mth 
swollen bases, and an outer layer of 'nucleated cells 
•\rith a limiting membrane between them. The 
letinal chamber is closed in front by a spheroidal 
lens, made up of an inner and outer portion, which 
are secreted separately by an epithelial structure 
occupying a OToove round its equator. In front of 
rhe lens is the iris, supported by a cartilage and 
containing a sphincter muscle ; the outer surface 
of the whole is formed by the transparent cornea, 
which, though continuous in the Sepia, is perforated 
in a large group of Cephalopoda (CEgopsida). 

The so-called ears are a pair of small closed 
vesicles, imbedded in the head-caitilage, and sup- 
plied by nerves which, though apparently springing 
rioni the pedal ganglia, really have their origin in 
the cerebral. The function of these organs is almost 
certainly to maintain the e<juilibrium of the body. 
A ciliated pit, usually considered to be olfactory 
in function, lies behind each eye. 

Generati'oe Organs , — The sexes are separate. The 
testis and ovary are both single and situated in 
the hinder part of the body ; the latter lies in the 
■visceral sac or pericardium above described, the 
toimer in an almost closed diverticulum of it. The 
eggs have a tough capsule, with a projection at 
one end and a land of handle at the other by 
which they are attached in bunches to a t-wig of 
seaweed or other similar substance. As in the 
hen’s egg, the proportion of nutritive to formative 
yolk is very large, and the embryo, as it develops, 
comes to stand head downwards on the former. 

Habits , — ^The animals are found in littoral regions 
01 in moderately deep water ; ordinarily they rest 
horizontally on or near the bottom, the fins gently 
undulating, the tentacles retracted, and the arms 
depressed (see cut at Cephalopoda). Progression 
may take place by means of the fins with consider- 
able rapidity in either direction, the funnel being 
turned so that the stream of water issuing from it 
assists in propulsion; rapid darts backwards when 
the animal is alarmed are brought about either by 
the sudden ejection of water through the siphon, or 
by spreading out and reuniting the arms. When 
feeding, the Sepia remains motionless till its prey 
is •within striking distance; then the dorsal arms 
are raised, the others open out sideways, the ten- 
tacles are shot forth with the rapidity of lightning, 
and the victim seized between their terminal clubs 
(see cut at Cephalopoda). 

Distribution , — Over seventy recent species of 
Sepia have been described, of which about sixty 
may be regarded as valid. By far the greatest 
number belong to the Indo-Malayan region, whilst. 


with one e.xception, none occur on the shores of 
the New World. About a dozen fossil forms have 
been recorded from Teitiary deposits. For large 
and fabulous Cephalopods, see Octopus, Sea- 
serpent. 

Cutty Stool. See Stool of Repentance. 

Cutworni} a term used loosely of worms or 
grubs destructive to cabbage, beans, &c. 

Cuvier, L^iopold Chr^itien Fbisdi^ric Dago- 
BERT, better known as Georges, a great compara- 
tive anatomist, the fiist to unite the paliseontology 
of extinct forms with the anatomy of the ex- 
tant, important also as an educationist, was 
boin on the 24th August 1769, in the town of 
Montbeliard, at that time belonging to Wurttem- 
berg. His ancestors were Protestant lefugees from 
the Jura. He was destined by his pai’ents for the 
church, but early exhibited a predisposition for 
natural history. In his education at Stuttgart, 
he came under the happy influence of the botanist 
Kemer and the zoologist Kielmeyer. At the age 
of eighteen he became tutor in a family living near 
Caen, in Noimandy. Theie the abundant fossil 
Terebratnlee of the shore, the cuttle-fish and other 
molluscs landed by the waves, excited bis eager 
interest, and became subjects of close study. There 
too he was introduced to Geofiroy St-Huaire and 
other Parisian savants. Geoffroy at once recognised 
his abilities, and invited him to Paris. Cuvier 
accepted the in'vdtation, became first assistant, 
and then professor of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Jardin des Plantes. Elected a member of the 
French Institute in 1795, he became in 1803 per- 
manent secretary of the Academy of Sciences. In 
1808 he undertook the reorganisation of public 
instruction, and shortly before the fall of Napoleon 
was admitted into the Council of State. After the 
Restoration he was made Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. After a ■visit to England in 1818, 
where he was received with ^eat honour, he was, in 
1819, admitted into the cabinet by Louis XVIII., 
and in 1826 was made grand-officer of the Legion 
of Honour. His decided opposition to the royal 
measures for restricting the freedom of the pi ess 
lost him the favour of Charles X. Under Louis- 
Philippe he was made a peer of France (Baron 
Cuvier) in 1831, and in the following year he "vvas 
nominated Minister of the Interior. Then his 
career was terminated suddenly from an attack of 
paralysis of whi^h he died, May 13, 1832. 

Cuvier’s life was characterised by extraordinary 
actmty. In bis plans for the extension and im- 
provement of national education, in his efforts for 
the welfare of the French Protestant Church, and 
in his scientific work, he was alike zealous and 
indefatigable. On every hand he gave evidence 
of gigantic intellect, and of honest, resolute char- 
acter. He was conspicuous for an unsurpassed 
grasp of concrete facts, rather than for originahty 
of suggestion or power of generalisation, and 
remained a vigorous and formidable opponent of 
the Theoiy of J&escent. 

In several departments of zoology, Cuvier’s inde- 
fatigable industry and giant intdiigence achieved 
great progress. (1) By marvellous energy in col- 
lecting, examining, and dissecting, he vastly in- 
creased the circle of accurately known forms, both 
living and extinct. (2) This was done, however, 
in a way which combined d^th of insight with 
increasing breadth of view. He penetrated below 
external form to the internal structure, and not 
content with empirical dissection, rationalised his 
results in the first systematic comparative anatomy. 
His profound anatomical studies led him further ■to 
appreciate more clearly than heretofore the unity 
of the organism and the mutual dependence of its 
parts. In clearly defining the principle of tb^ 
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correlation of organs, he recognised, to quote his 
memoiahle words, that ‘the organism forms a 
connected unity, in which the single parts cannot 
change without brinMg about modifications in the 
other parts.’ (3) In Ms hands classification became 
more natural, being more thoroughly based on 
real similarities of structure, and less on super- 
ficial resemblances. He recognised the existence 
of four great types — Vertebrate, Mollusc, Articu- 
late, and Radiate, a classification independently 
confirmed by the emhryological researches of Von 
Baer. Although his four types are now known to 
give a false simplicity to nature, the establishing 
of structural classification, followed out in his sub- 
divisions, introduced a new order in the animal 
kingdom. (4) Before his work, fossil forms had 
been very scantily known, and still less under- 
stood. His researches, however, especially among 
vertebrate remains, not only revealed an undreamt- 
of wealth of entombed forms, but disclosed to some 
extent the relation between the living and the 
dead. For the first time palaeontology was linked 
to comparative anatomy, and the new contact 
brought fresh light. Yet it must be remembered 
that to him the Linnean dogma of the constancy of 
species seemed unassailable. Clear as he was in re- 
gard to the existence of fundamental and recurrent 
types, he was as determinedly opposed to the 
suggestion of Buffon, Lamarck, and others, that 
animals were connected by common descent. 

Among Cuvier’s more important works are the 
following : LegoTis d'Anatomie CompaHe ( 1801-5 ) ; 
VAnatomie des MoUicsgues [1816) i Becherches sur 
les Ossements Fossiles des Quadrup^des (1812); 
Discours mr les Revolutions de la Surface d%t Globe 
(introduction to the last) ; Histoire naturelle des 
Poissons (1828-49), written in concert with Valen- 
ciennes. Better known perhaps than any of these 
is the work which has passed through so many 
editors’ hands — Le Rigne Animal distribue daprls 
son Organisation (1817), more familiar in the en- 
larged and elaborated form which it received under 
the editorship of Cuvier’s school. Important too 
for the Mstory of zoology are numerous eloges 
and historic reports delivered on various occasions 
throughout Cuvier’s life. 

See Mrs,B.. Lee’s Memoirs of Baron Cuvier (1833); 
Pasquier’s Moge de Cuvier (1833) ; Carus’s Gescktchte der 
Zoologie (1872); Haeckel’s History of Creation (1876); 
Ducrotay de Blainville’s Cuviei^ et St Hilaire (1890). 

€uxliaTe]l 9 a port and watering-place, on the 
southern bank of the Elbe, at its mouth in the 
Geiman Ocean, 72 miles NW. of Hamburg by rail. 
The port whence the Hamburg steamers ply when 
in winter the Elbe is frozen over, Cuxhaven has an 
old castle and a free port. Its fish trade has greatly 
developed. Cuxhaven belongs to Hamburg. Popu- 
lation, 16,000 — in summer doubled by visitors, 

Cuyabd) the capital of the Brazilian state of 
Matto Grosso, occupies pretty nearly the centre of 
South America. It stands on the left bank of the 
Cuyabi River, 980 miles NW. of Rio de Janeiro. 
Founded by gold-diggers in 1719, and wrecked by 
an earthquake in 1746, it is now a well-built place, 
with a cathedral and 34,000 inhabitants. It can be 
reached by the rivers Parand and Paraguay, a 
voyage of 2500 miles from Buenos Aires. 

or Kuyp, Jacob Gerbitse, commonly 
caU^ the Old Cuyp, was born at Dordrecht in 
1576, Jacob Cuyp’s representation of cows and 
sheep, battles and encampments, are clever, 'but 
his fame rests principally upon Ms excellent por- 
^aits. His colouring is^ warm and transparent ; 
to manner, free, and spirited. Cuyp was one of 
to four foundei's of the Guild of St Luke at 
Dortoechti, and died after 1649. — ^Albert Cuyp, 
Jacobn son, w^s also bom at Dordrecht, in 1620. 


He excelled in the painting of cattle grazing or 
reposing, moonlights, wintry landscapes, still waters 
with ships, horse-markets, hunts, camps, and 
cavalry -fights ; and in rendering effects of warm 
golden sunlight he is without a rival. During his 
lifetime and long after, Albert’s pictures, although 
in many respects equal to those of Claude, were 
held in little estimation. Opinion, however, has 
now changed regarding them, and a fine example 
of his art nas realised over £5000. England is 
particularly rich in his works, the National Gallery 
possessing eight of his subjects. He died at Dor- 
drecht, 1691.— Benjamiit Cuyp, a nephew of 
Albert, was born at Dordrecht in 1608, and be- 
came a member of the guild there in 1631. He 
painted biblical pieces in Rembrandt’s style, and 
familiar scenes of country life. His best works are 
in the manner of Teniers. His seashores have less 
repute. 

€uzC 09 . a city of Peru, stands 11,440 feet above 
sea-level, in a valley of the Andes, 345 miles ESE. 
of Lima. It was the ancient capital of the Incas 
(in whose language, says Garcilaso, Cuzco signifies 
‘ navel ’), and at the time of its conquest by Pizarro 
(1533) had 200,000 inhabitants. Now it has 10,000 
to 15,000, but it is one of the finest cities in ’the 
republic, with a cathedral ( 1572-1654 ), a so-called 
university (1598), and some remnants of Cyclopean 
architecture. — Cuzco gives name to a department, 
with about 440,000 inhabitants. See Peru. 
Cyanamide. See Manures. 

Cyanate. See Cyanogen. 

Cyanide. See Cyanogen, Hydrocyanic 
Acid. Gold is extracted by dissolving it in a 
solution of potassium cyanide, from' which it i& 
precipitated by zinc or by electrolysis. See Gold. 
Cyanite* See Kyanite. 

Cyanogen (CNlg, although intrinsically of 
little importance, is one of the most inteiesting 
compounds of carbon. It was the first known com- 
pound body which was proved to be able to unite 
with elements in the same way as these substances 
unite with each other. Thus hydrogen, H, unites 
with chlorine, Cl, to form hydrochloric acid, and 
sodium, Na, unites with chlorine to form chloride 
of sodium, NaCl. Like these elements, H, Cl, or 
Na, each a single substance, the group CN, con- 
sisting of 12 parts of carbon and 14 of nitrogen, 
enteis into combination, acting as if it alsoweie 
for the time being an element; thus it forms 
cyanide of sodmm, NaCN, or NaCy, and hydro- 
cyanic acid, HCN, or HCy. 

Cyanogen is a colourless, poisonous gas, which 
burns with a purplish flame. It is soluble in 
water, and can be condensed to a liquid, under a 
pressure of about four atmospheres (60 lb. per 
sq. inch). It may be obtained by heating the 
cyanide of mercmy, HgCy 2 , when the cyanogen 
passes off in the gaseous state. 

Cyanogen forms poisonous compounds with 
metals called cyanideSt of which cyanide of potas^ 
sium ( see Potassium) is important in photography, 
metallurgy, and electroplating. With hydrogen it 
forms the deadly prussic acid or Hydrocyanic Acid 
(q.v.), while it is united with oxygen in cyanic 
acid. When air is passed over fused barium or 
calcium carbide in an electric furnace, barium oi 
calcium cyanide is formed from which the alkali 
salts may be prepared. 

Cyanic Ac%d\& z, compound of cyanogen which 
can hardly be prepared in the free state, owing to 
its great tendency to decompose. It forms a^ class 
of salts called cyancdes, of which the chief is the 
cyanate of potash. This salt is produced when 
cyanogen gas is passed into solution of potash.. 
The formula of cyanic acjd is HCNO, or HCyO. 
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Cyanophyceje, or blue-green algjv, a class 
of unicellular or filamentous plants, often found 
united together in colonies by the gelatinous 
swelling of the cell- wall. They aie found in water, 
on dam^ sui faces of earth, rocks, tiees, &c., and in 
symbiotic union with other plants such as fungi 
(see Lichens), Azolla, and Cycads. There is a 
chromatophore in the form of a hollow cylinder or 
sphere, containing chloiophyll, phycocyah (a blue- 
green pigment), and sometimes phycoeithrin (a 
5ed pigment). Reproduction is always vegetative. 
The mass^ of cells formed by division may remain 
together in a colony. Some foini lesting-spoies, 
enlarged cells with thickened walls. Modified cells, 
called heterocysbs, are found in some filaments. 
These are not understood. See NOSTOC. 

Cyanophyll, the bluish -green constituent of 
Chlorophyll (q[.v.). 

Cyano'sis (Gr. Jcyams, ‘blue’), lividity of 
complexion, with fullness of the capillaries and 
minute veins, especially of the face and lips. A 1 
name characteristically applied to the colour in 
certain cases of congenital disease or malformation 
of the heart. See Heart. 

Cyanotype is a photograph obtained by the 
use of a cyanide. See Photography. 

Cyathea. See Tree-ferns. 

€yathiaill9 a very curious inflorescence haidly 
to be distinguished from a single flower, found in 
some Eupliorbiacese (q.v.). If a Spurge (q.v,) be 
examined, there will be found in the middle a 
female Jfiower, consisting of a three-caipelled ovary, 
borne on a long stalk- It may have a peiianth. 
Aiound it in five groups aie male flowers, each 
reduced to one stamen, and marked off fiom its 
stalk by a joint, the oldest flowers being neaiest 
the centre. Opposite these, five bracts enclosing 
the whole give the appearance of a perianth. 
Between the bracts are four horn-shaped glands 
which secrete nectar. The fifth gland is wanting, 
and the female flower dangles over in the gap. 
The cyathia are grouped in dichasia. In some the 
female flower remains rudimentary. In Antliostema 
each male flower has a perianth at the joint, and 
the female has also a perianth. 

Cybele (called also Agdistis and DiTidymem)^ 
an ancient goddess whose worship was universal in 
Phrygia, and widely spread in Western Asia as 
that of ‘ the great mother ’ or ‘ the mother of the 
gods.’ She seems to have been a nature divinity, 
whose worship was attended with wild orgiastic 
rites, many of which were adopted by the Greeks 
from the eastern nations. The Greeks, moreover, 
identified the oriental Cybele with their ancient 
earth goddess Rhea, whose worsMp seems to have 
originated in Crete, where she is associated with 
the Curetes. Among the Romans she was con- 
sidered as identical with C^s, the wife of Saturn, 
and mother of Jupiter. In Ph^gia her priests 
were the Corybantes, who worshipped her noisily 
with drums, cymbals, and horns, dressed in full 
armour. The Roman priests of Cybele were often 
called Galli. In art Cybele is usually represented 
seated on a throne, adorned with a mural crown, 
with lions crouching to the right and leffc, or sitting 
in a car drawn by lions. See Rhea. 

Cy'CadSy or Cyoadace.®, an order allied to 
Coniferse (see Gymnosperms ), and to ferns, in 
vegetative appearance resembling ferns and palms. 
The stem, which is externally covered with leaf- 
bases, may be so short that the crown of leaves 
arises little above the surface of the ground ; more 
frequently, however, it rises to a height of a few 
feet, then resembling a tree-fern ; and in excep- 
tional cases (e.g. Macrozamia Hopei of northera 
Queensland) may attain a height of 60 or 60 
feet. The armour of leaf-bases may be poorly 


developed or w^aiitiug wdieie the stem, as in 
some cycads, is entiiely undergiound. The 
foliage - leaves, 
w'liicli develop 
under the 
protection of 
reduced bud- 
leaves, are usu- 
ally pinnate, 
and mostly 
parallel-veined, 
or, rather, foik- 
veined ; but in 
Cycas w^e lia\e 
a* middle vein 
only, and in the 
curiously fern- 
like Stangeria 
a mid-vein with 
reticulated lat- 
eral branches. 

The leaves be- 
come more or 
less leathery, 
and sometimes 
very hard and 
spiny at the 
tips and on the Fig, 

edge. In Cycas Cycas Normanbyaua ; 6, c, Cycas nie<l!i.i 
the pinnse are 

circinate in bud as in ferns, although the midrib is 
straight ; conversely in Zamia, the leaf itself is in- 
rolled, although the pinnse are straight ; in others, 
bow^ever, where both are straight, the pinnse oveilap 
each other from above downwards, as in the moon- 
wmrt fern ( Botrychium ). A new crowm is developed 
at intervals of a year, two years, or more The 
old leaves droop, lose their pinnse, and finally chop 
off, leaving the base attached. The stem is of 
complex internal structure, but is thickened by 
permanent cambium. Grow^th- rings answ’ei to 
periods of growth and rest. It may bear lateral 
buds on the axils of old leaves, especially in un- 
healthy plants ; and these may fall off and propa- 

g site the plant. Except in the female plant of 
yeas the stem is really a sympodium, and the 
cone is thrust aside by a branch which looks like 
a continuation of the axis. Dichotomy of the roots 
occurs ; this, however, not as a normal develop- 
ment, brrt due simply to irritation by ‘ bactei ioids * 



Fig. 2. 

a, Stamen of Cyca$ eVraituihs, under surfece ; &, group of pollcu- 
sacs (Microsporangia) ; d, pollen-gram of Oeratozamia ; c, the 
same germinating ; e, carpellary leaf of Cycas revoluta^ with 
lower pinnae reduced and bearing ovules; /, stamen of 2amia 
%ntegrQolLa. 

and a blue-green alga (Anabsena), which commonly 
invest the root, and inhabit the cortex, causing the 
root to grow upward and appear above the ground 
as a covalloid mass ( see Symbiosis ). 
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The exceedingly primitive male and female 
flowers are found on separate plants, and aie 
lespecbively composed simply of stamens and of 
carpels, in both cases usually spiially aggregated 
as cones. The stamens are i educed and undivided 
leaves bearing on their doisal surfaces a usually 
indefinite number of pollen-sacs, so furnishing a per- 
fectly intermediate form between the sporangium- 
bearing fronds of a fern and the stamens of higher 
plants. The pollen -grains show a very distinct 
remnant of the male prothallium. Spermatogenesis 
is very complex. 

Passing to the female flowers, we find the carpels 
of Cycas to be arranged like the foliage-leaves as a 
crown on the axis, which after flowering resumes 
vegetative growth, a condition which occurs only 
as an anomaly or reversion in higher plants (e.g. 
pi oliferous roses). The separate carpellary leaves 
letain more or less distinct traces of vegetative 
character ; thus in Cycas, though they are brown, 
the pinnate form is preserved, two to eight ovules 
{megasporangia) occupying the place of the lower 
pinnae. In the other genera, however, the carpels 
are considerably modified, and only two ovules are 
ordinarily developed; but the carpellary leaf is 
always open, and shows no trace of that still more 
precocious development of its ovules and arrest of 
its opening altogether, which would give us the 
ovary of the hi^er flowering-plants (see Ovary). 
On ripening, the cone may fall to pieces, libeiating 
the ovules ; in the simpler Cycas the separate 
naked seeds become modified and enlarged into 
large fruit- like bodies, with an outer fleshy and an 
inner stony wall. The nucellus is crushed into 
little space by the growth of the endosperm ( female 
gametophyte or prothallium), which contains the 
straight embryo with its one ( Ceratozamia) or two, 
often unequal ( Cycas, 2Iamia ), cotyledons. 

The more vegetative character, both of the flower- 
ing axis and of the carpellary leaves, which dis- 
tinguishes Cycas from alt the other genera, explains 
the separation of the order by systematists into 
Cy cadese and Zamiese. Among the latter, Stangeria 
of South-eastern Africa is at once distinguished by 
its pinnate venation, and Bowenia of Queensland 
by its bipinnate leaves. Dioon ( Mexico ) is char- 
acterised by the origin of its ovules on cushion-like 
modifications of the two parent pinnae, instead of 
being simply sessile as in the remaining genera, 
which are merely distinguished by sli^t differ- 
ences in the shape of their cone-leaves. The thirty 
or forty species of Zamia range from Florida and 
Mexico into the Antilles and far into South America. 
The cones a^re sometimes nearly as large as the 
turnip -like underground stem, Ceratozamia is 
Mexican, and the unfortunately named Micro- 
cycas Cuban, while Macrozamia is distributed over 
Queensland and Western Australia, and Encephal- 
artos is characteristically South-east African. But 
the widest distribution is that of Cycas itself. 
The best -known species, G. revohita of Japan, is 
widely found both wild and in cultivation in many 
parts of the Old and New World. C, circinalis 
of the East Indies, (7. media and G, Normanhyana 
of Australia, G. Seemani of the Fijis, may also be 
mentioned as of importance. 

The cycads seem to be descended from ferns 
through the Palaeozoic Cycadofilicales. Whether 
some yet unknown members of the Mesozoic Ben- 
nettitales were the intermediate ancestors is doubt- 
ful The known fossils of that class stand aside 
from the direct line. 

The stem of many cycads contains an abundant 
starchy deposit, which is used as food in many 
countries. It resembles Sago (q.v.) and so has 
frequently led to the confusion of cycads with the 
fnrue sago^palpas. C, r&voluta yields a coarse sago 
in J apan and elsewhere ; from Diom edUle a kind of 


arrowroot is prepared in Mexico, and from Zamia 
pumila, &c., in the Antilles and Florida; while 
Encephalartos is often called Kafir Biead. Owinv 
to their extremely slow growth, cycads aie of 
little commercial value. Moreover, nifiny contain 
a poison which must be washed out before they 
are fit for food. Macrozamia proved so fatal to 
cattle in Queensland that the government tried to 
stamp it out by inti oducing arsenic into the stem. 
See Chanibeilain, The Living Cycads (Chicaffo 
1919). ’ 

Cyclades. See Archipelago. 

€yelamen 9 a germs of Primulacese, including 
about eight highly variable species, mostly natives 
of southern Europe. Their thickened and com- 
pressed perennial stem half immersed in the 
ground, their heart-shaped leaves, peculiarly twisted 
and reflexed corolla-lobes, and spirally reverted 
fruit-stalks give the genus a peculiar and highly 
characteristic appearance. They are commonly 
cultivated on account of the beauty of their flowers, 
which mostly appear in spring. & persicum is the 



Cyclamen persicum. 


one chiefly grown in our conservatories ; C. 
etiropceum, not uncommon in gardens, flowers in 
autumn. The turnip-like stem, despite an extreme 
aciidity which long gave it medicinal repute, is 
largely eaten by swine in southern Europe, espe- 
cially Sicily ; hence the English name of Sowbread, 

Cyclanthacese, a characteristic tropical 
American family of monocotyledons, akin to sciew- 
pines, arums, and palms. Palm-like in general 
appearance, they are often climbing plants and 
epiphytes. The inflorescence is a spadix, in which 
male and female flowers are arranged in various 
patterns. In Cyclanthus large forked leaves lise 
from the rhizome. The long -stalked spadix is 
composed of a series of sharp-edged discs or of two 
spirals, bearing male and female flowers on alter- 
nate edges. The female flowers are embedded in 
the disc, with their ovaries and perianohs united 
all round. The male flowers have no perianth. 
Carludovica is palm-like in form, some species 
being climbers. The leaves are very large. The 
young leaves of C. palmata are cut into strips, 
bleached, and made into Panamd hats. 

Cyclantlieraf a tropical American genus of 
Cucurbitacese, in which the union of the stamens 
found in some other genera of the family is carried 
to extremity, even the anthers being united to form 
two ring-shaped loculi running around the column. 

Cy'cle (Gr., a ‘circle’), in Astronomy and Mathe- 
matical Chronology, a period or interval of time in 
which certain phenomena always recur in the same 
order. There are two great natural cycles, that of 
the sun and that of the moon. The solar cycle is 
a period of twenty-eight Julian years, after which 
the same days of the week recur on the same days 
of the year. The lunar orMetonic cycle consists of 
nineteen years or 235 lunations (see Chronology ), 
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after which the successive new moons happen on 
the same days of the year as during the previous 
cycle. The numher of the year in the cycle of the 
moon is called the Golden Numher (q.v.). The 
cycle of Indictions (q.v.) is purely aihitiary, its 
years being fifteen, a conventional numbei ; and 
the Julian Peiiod, which combines and har- 
monises all the three others, might be tei med the 
cycle of cycles. The term ‘ cycle of eclipses ’ is an 
instance of the more general use of the w’ord, 
meaning the period of 223 lunations, within which 
seventy eclipses lecur in the same order and magni- 
tude— viz. twenty-nine of the moon and foity-one 
of the sun. 

Cycling* The bicycle is the embodiment of the 
principle, applied to individual personal locomotion, 
that weight is more easily wheeled than carried. 
The credit of its invention can be ascribed to no 
one in particular, the machine, as it exists to-day, 
being the result of a long series of inventions and 
improvements introduced for the most part during 
the last thirty years of die 19th centuiy. The 
progenitor of the bicycle was the ‘Dandy-horse,* 
which had a vogue some hundred years ago, for 
it contained the fundamental principle of the 
bicycle. ^ It demonstrated the fact that as long as 
a machine of unstable equilibrium continued in 
motion it could be balanced and guided by its 
rider without effort by manipulation of a steeiing- 
wheel. The ‘ Dandy-horse ’ was what may be called 
a mechanical freak, and it only assumed a practical 
form in the ’sixties, when the first material advance 
was made in its construction by the addition of 
cranks and pedals to the front wheel for propulsion. 
The possibilities of the bicycle became recognised 
about 1870, when its development began in ear- 
nest. Wire suspension wheels supplanted those of 
wood, and metal was employed for the framewoik. 
Rubber was first used in strips on the tyres to give I 
silent running, but soon gave place to solid rubber j 
tyres embedded in hollow rims. The size of the 
front wheel steadily increased to the limits of the 
rider’s reach, while the diameter of the rear wheel 
diminished to some 20 inches. Meanwhile steel 
tubes came into use for backbone, forks, and handle- 
bar ; and rollers, superseded later by balls, replaced 
the plain parallel bearings. Such was the tall, 
graceful machine of the ’eighties, when, to provide 
for those who hesitated to trust themselves in so 
high a seat, the tricycle was developed in a great 
variety of forms, and enjoyed considerable vogue 
until the present type of rear-driver appeared, and 
in course of time became supreme. It was the 
advent of the pneumatic tyre, for which we are in- 
debted to the late J. B. Dunlop, that expedited the 
rise into favour of the modern bicycle, as it was 
better adapted to the small wheels of the ‘ Safety ’ 
than to those of the high machine. Its value 
became acknowledged about 1890, and it soon came 
to be regarded as an indispensable accessory to the 
bicycle. Lever-action mechanisms were introduced 
from time to time, but the public never took to 
them, while the small geared front-driver enjoyed 
some popularity. The two and three speed gears 
now prevalent constitute the only later inventions 
worthy of note. 

When the bicycle first came to be used on the 
roads it encountered the bitterest hostility from a 
section of the public, but chiefly from those who 
regarded the highway as sacred to the horse, to the 
exclusion of every form of locomotion to which 
this useful quadruped objected. Persecution con- 
tinued for many years, and attempts were made 
to deprive the bicycle of the use of the highway, 
but an accident on Muswell Hill in 1878 led to 
these machines being recognised as ‘carriages.’ 
Legislation followed which upheld this view, ac- 
corded them rights as such, and provided by-laws 


for their regulation. Then, horses having become 
accustomed to them, there was a cessation of the 
conflicts brought about by the intolerance of their 
opponents. The animosity they engendeied, how- 
ever, was long-lived, and even now there is a 
lamentable want of consideration for the bicyclist 
and of legard for his safety, which is exhibited 
in the covering of town roads with small flints, 
'which cut his costly tyies to pieces, and the watering 
of the treacherous tramway lines, practices which 
go unchecked in spite of the fact that the bicycles 
in daily use laigely outnumber all other caiuages. 

From the earliest days it was recognised that 
bicycling was an unrivalled exercise of an inde- 
pendent and vigorous character that appealed to 
Englishmen ; and even on the old high machine 
many extraordinaiy rides ■were accomplished — 100 
miles a day being quite a common performance, 
for it is well within the mark to say that a man 
can ride three times as far as he can walk. The 
pioneers were very enthusiastic, and vied with one 
another in making long and exhausting rides. This 
emulation continued for many years, finally taking 
the form of road-races and place-to-place records, 
until the latter became so difficult of attainment 
that attempts to reduce them were abandoned. 
One of the most coveted bones of contention was 
the Land’s End to John o’ Gi oat’s record. This 
originated in a holiday jaunt by H. Blackwell and 
C. Harman, who averaged nearly 70 miles a day 
from 12th to 24th July 1880, and culminated in 
the performance of H. Green, who, in 1908, covered 
the distance — about 870 miles — in 2 days 19 hr. 
50 min. Green holds the following road records, 
which prove him to be the fastest road-rider we 
have ever had : 50 miles, 2 hr. 1. min. 2 see. ; 
100 miles, 4 hr. 36 min. 22 sec. ; London to York, 
10 hr. 19 min. ; London to Liverpool, 11 hr. ; 
226i miles in 12 hours, and 394 miles in 24 hours. 
E. Hale is credited with riding 32,479 miles in the 
year on the road, or over 100 miles a day, Sundays 
excepted. The practical character of the high 
bicycle was shown by Thomas Stevens, who, in 
1884, rode across the continent of North America, 
and, during the next two years, through Europe 
and Asia back to San Francisco. 

Racing on the track is a form of sport that has 
been cultivated from the earliest days, and was at 
its zenith during the period when the graceful and 
attractive high machine was used by such able 
exponents of racing as H. L. Cortis, "C. E. Liles, 
G. L. Hillier, and P. Furnivall, and a tiue sporting 
spirit pervaded the competitions. Racing sub- 
sequently declined in popularity, as far as the 
public was concerned, from various causes. Partly 
owing to a broadening of the amateur definition, 
an undesirable class of riders began to predominate, 
men who were suborned by the makeis of machines 
and accessories to race for advertising purposes; 
and the spectacular effect was lost when the high 
bicycle was supplanted by the rear-driver, wdiich 
proved the faster machine. Another element in 
the decadence of racing was the fact that a com- 
petitor who rode close behind a rather speedier man 
throughout a race, and so sheltered himself from 
the wind, could almost always beat his opponent 
at the finish. No effective remedy was ever devised 
to prevent riders from taking this unfair advantage, 
which robbed racing of much of its interest. On 
the perfect surface of a race-track almost all the 
riders energy is expended in overcoming wind or 
air-resistance. This is illustrated by; the records 
for one hour of 63 miles 256 yards behind a motor, 
and 25 miles 1568 yards unaided. Performances 
in which the aid of ‘ pacemakers ’ is employed are 
therefore illusory, and are of little or no interest 
from a sporting point of view. The one-mile 
record of 2 min. 41 1 sec. which Cortis made in 1882 
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has undergone innumerable reductions, and now 
stands to the ciedit of V. L. Johnson at 2 min. 

3 1 sec., made in 1907. 

At first the bicycle promised to be nothing more 
than a means of obtaining vigoioiis physical 
exercise and recreation, but as it developed,^ its 
utilitarian character became more manifest. The 
facility with which distances of 70 or 80 miles a 
day could be made comfoitably has caused it to 
1)6 used largely for touring purposes, whilst its 
luggage-carrying capacity is limited in practice only 
by the difficulty of stowing the various receptacles. 
Of late years its use has extended largely amongst 
tiadesmen and for other business purposes. In 
1896 the bicycle was taken up by the dilettanti, 
and machines attained their highest prices, £25 
being paid for the best makes. Since then severe 
competition has brought the price down to about 
£10, and serviceable bicycles are now sold in large 
numbers at £4 each. 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club was established in 
1878 for the encouragement of road-riding and 
touring. Its subscription is but five shillings a 
year, and it has over 20,000 members. It has 
done much to uphold the rights and privileges 
of bicyclists on the road, but nothing to what it 
might have accomplished had the support accorded 
to it been commensurate with the number of riders 
in the country, as is the case with the Touring 
Club de France. It organised a system of uniform 
hotel tariffs for its members in all the chief towns, 
and has done a good deal of useful work for 
bicyclists generally. The National Cyclists’ Union 
is another valuable institution. It derives its 
support chiefly from the clubs, and devotes its 
attention principally to the control and organisa- 
tion of racing. For the past twenty-five years it 
has fought strenuously and continuously to keep 
amateur sport passably free from abuses, in addition 
to which it has done some good work for the general 
body of riders in upholding their rights on the 
road. The Roads Improvement Association is 
another institution in connection with bicycling, 
whose influence is to be seen in the greatly im- 
proved character of our roads. The Stanley Show 
was an exhibition at which all the novelties in 
construction were annually displayed. Starting in 
a small way in 1877, it afterwards enjoyed much 
prosperity, but was ultimately given up in 1910. 

Cy'cloid ( Gr. , ‘ chcle-like ’ ). If a circle roll along 
a straight line in its own plane, any point on the 
circumference describes a curve which is called a 
•cycloid. This is the most interesting of what are 
called the transcendental curves, both from its 
geometrical properties and its numerous applica- 
tions in mechanics. In dynamics, for example, we 
find that a heavy particle descends from rest from 
any point in the arc of an inverted cycloid to the 
lowest point in the same time exactly, from what- 
ever pomt of the curve it starts. This is sometimes 
expressed by saying that the cycloid is the isochron- 
4)us (Gr., ‘equal- time’) curve. The body having 
reached the lowest point, 

F P will, through the im- 

petus received in the 
\ tall, ascend the opposite 

/I \ j j \ branch of the curve to 

/ V ^ ^ J a height equal to that 

A E 0 B from which it fell, and 

The Cycloid. it will employ precisely 

the same time in ascend- 
ing as it did in descending. It is clear that if a, 
•fiurf^e could be procured that would be perfectly 
smooth and hard, the cycloid would thus present a 
•solution of the perpetual motion. The fine AB, 
which is called the base of the cycloid, is equal to 
the circumference of the generating circle ; the 
length of the curve ADB is four times CD, the 


diameter ; the evolute of any cycloid is a similar 
cuive of equal length; and the surface between 
the curve and its base is three times the area of the 
circle CD. In any position EPF of the generatiuo 
circle, AE is equal to the arc EP ; PE is the noimd 
at P and = half the radius of curvature ; PF is the 
tangent to the curve at P. 

Cycloid-scales. See Scales, Fishes. 

Cyclone, a system of winds blowing inwaids 
towards a centre of low barometric pressure, but 
deflected into spiral paths in consequence of the 
earth’s rotation. The particles of air retain tlieii 
moments of ineitia about the earth’s axis, and 
therefore in moving into higher or lower latitudes, 
wheie their distance from the axis is less or gieatei* 
must increase or diminish their velocity. Thu& a 
clockwise movement is found in the southern, a 
counter-clockwise in the northern, hemisphere. The 
whole system may itself travel rapidly. An anti- 
cyclone is a similar system blowing outwaids fiom 
a centre of high pressure. See also Storms. 
Cyclopaedia. See Encyclopedia. 

Cyclo'pes fall into three groups. ( 1 ) The Ho- 
meric Cyclopes, a wild, lawless, and impious race of 
giants, inhabiting the sea-coasts of Sicily, the most 
prominent of whom is Polyphemus ( q. v. ). Although 
Homer does not directly call them one-eyed, yet he 
expressly terms Polyphemus such, and the later 
poets attribute his peculiarity to the rest. (2) The 
three Cyclopes mentioned by Hesiod : Brontes, 
Steropes, and Arges, each having one eye in the 
middle of his forehead ; these were sons of Uranus 
and Gsea, belonged to the race of Titans, and forged 
thunderbolts for Zeus. Hurled into Tartarus by 
their father, but delivered by their mother, they 
helped Kronos to usurp the government of heaven. 
Kronos, however, in his turn, threw them back to 
Tartarus, from which they were again released by 
Zeus, whose servants they now became. Finally, 
they were slain by Apollo, because they forged the 
thunderbolt with which Zeus killed JEscul^ius. 
Later tradition placed their workshop in Idount 
Etna, or in the volcanoes of Lemnos and Lipari, 
and made them the slaves of Hephsestus. ( 3 ) The 
Cyclopes mentioned by Strabo as a people who had 
come from Thrace or Lycia to Argolis, and were 
distinguished for their skill as builders. 

Cyclopean Walls is a name given to masonry 
built of large, irregular stones, closely fitting, but 
unhewn and uncemented. They were attrmuted 
to Strabo’s Cyclopes, who were probably mythical, 
and many of them still exist in Greece (as at 
Mycenae and Tiryns), Italy, and elsewhere. It 
has been customary to suppose that the Cyclopean 
walls were built by the Pelasgians (q.v.). See 
Crete. Peru also has its Cyclopean walls, as at 
Cuzco. 

Cyclops, a genus of small fresh-water crus- 
taceans, type of a family (Cyclopidse) in the order 
Copepoda. They are popularly included under the 
wide title of ‘water-fleas.’ Various species are com- 
mon as active swimmers in fresh- water pools or slow'- 
flowing brooks, and a few forms have been recorded 
from the sea. Like other copepods, cyclops has 
an elongated body, without a shell, witli four 
forked moracic feet and a five- jointed abdomen. 
The head-region is not distinct from the first ring 
of the thorax; there is a pear-shaped segmented 
body and a long abdomen ; noth pairs of anteniue 
are long, and in the male the anterior pair form 
claspers ; the mandibular and maxillary palps are 
degenerate; and a heart is said to be absent. 
The average length of the commonest species is 
from 2 to 3 millimetres ; the males are generally 
smaller than the females. A very marked feature, 
to which the name refers, is the single median eye, 
usually bright crimson and sparklmg like a gem s 
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and not le&s noticeable are tiie two large egg-bags 
cairied by the females. They eat both animal and 
vegetable matter, and are very prolific. See CPwUS- 
TACEA, Water-flea. 

€yclop"teris, name given to certain leaflets 
occurring on feni-like fronds whicli are common 
Devonian and Caiboniferous fossils. Some v hat 
rounded or wedge-shaped, they have no midrib, the 
nerves spreading from the point of attachment. 
Cyeloraiua. See Panorama. 

Cyclosis ( Gr. , ‘ circulation ’ ), the name employed 
to designate certain movements of the contents of 
cells in plants. See Vegetable Physiology. 

CyclostOMata (literally, ‘round mouths’), a 
class of vertebrates often included along with fishes, 
but separated from them by some fundamental 
divergences. Hag-fish (Myxine) and Lamprey 
(Petromyzon) are the two most familiar examples, 
and are types of the two orders into which the 
Cyclostomata (or Marsipobranchii) are divided. 

Cydnus^ a liver of Cilicia, rising on the south 
side of the Taurus range, and flowing through a rich 
and level country, past the city of Tarsus, and 
a broad lagoon, now choked up with sand, into the 
sea. Its water was famous for its clearness and 
coldness, and was supposed to be efficacious against 
gout and nervous diseases. Alexander nearly lost 
his life through an illness brought on by bathing in 
it when overheated. 

Cydonia* See Quince. 

Cy^et, a young Swan (q.v.). 

Cylinder (Gr., ‘a roller’), a well-known solid 
whose cross-section at any point of its length gives 
always the same circle ; or, mathematically, a solid 
generated by the revolution of a 
lectangle about one of its sides, 
which line is called the axis of the 
cylinder. That, the typical cylinder, 
is frequently called and if cut 
by two parallel planes not perpen- 
dicular to the axis, the result is an 
oblique cylinder, with elliptical ends 
or sections. The term has also been 
generalised to include a solid gener- 
ated by a line moving parallel to a 
fixed direction while Vacing any 
fixed closed curve. In all cases the 
content of the cylinder is found by 
multiplying the number of square 
units in the base by the number of 
linear units in the altitude, which is 
the perpendicular distance between the two ends. 
The area of the convex surface is equal to the 
product of the cii'cumference of the end, and the 
length of the generating line. To this must be 
added the areas of the two ends, to get the whole 
surface of the cylinder. 

Cyina. See Moulding. 

Cymbals are a pair of thin round metal plates, 
wdth a hollow pait in the centre, in which a leather 
strap is fastened for holding in the hand. They are 
instruments of percussion, which, when struck one 
against the other, produce a loud harsh sound of 
no fixed pitch. They are of very ancient origin, 
and were used by the Greeks in the worship of 
Oybele. The best cymbals are those made in 
Turkey and in China. Attempts to discover and 
imitate the composition of the metal have all failed, 
the nearest approach to it hitherto discovered 
being an alloy of 80 parts of copper to 20 of tin. 
The cymbals sometimes play the same part as the 
bass drum, and in orchestras they are played by 
the same performer. One cymbal may be fixed on 
the drum, the other held in one hand, while the 
other hand wields a drumstick. Cymbals are, how- 
ever, essentially military instruments. 



Cynibeline, an ancient king of Britain in a 
well-known play of Shakespeare called by his 
name. By his first wife he had a daughter, Imogen, 
who married Posthumus Leonatus. His second 
wife had, by a former husband, a son named 
Cloten. Shakespeare borrowed the name from the 
half -historical Cunobelinus in Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
of whom several coins are extant. 

Cyme* a term employed in Botany to designate 
those forms of inflorescence which are dejimtc or 
centrifugal — ^i. e. in whicli the main axis ends in a 
flower, but bears one or more lateral branches 
which again terminate in flowers, but not before 
producing secondaiy branches which continue the 
same jirocess as tar as growth peimits. The 
various forms and varieties of cyme, which are 
not only of great morphological interest, but 
frequently also of systematic importance — e.g. 
Caryophyllaceoe, Labiatse, &c., are described under 
Inflorescence (q.v.). 

Cymry. See Celts and Wales. 

Cynauchiuu, a genus of Asclepiadaceoe, of 
which some species have been used medicinally — 
e.g. C. nionspeliamm as a violent i^m^ative, the 
so-called Montpellier Scamniony, and C, vincetori- 
cum, formerly in repute as an antidote to other 

g oisons. The Indian C, exterimm yields fibre, and 
1 ovalifolmm of Penang, rubber. 

Cynewulf, an Old English poet of whom 
almost nothing is known. He has handed down 
his name wrapped up in runes in his poems Christ, 
Juliana, JElene, and The Fates of the Apostles, It 
seems most probable that he was a Northumbrian. 
Some, following Dietrich, identify him with Cyne- 
wulf, the Bishop of Lindisfarne ( 737-80 ) ; Professor 
A. S. Cook suggests Cynwulf, priest of Dunwich 
(fl. 803). Cynewulf’s principal woiks may be re- 
ferred with some degiee of confidence to the second 
half of the 8tli or the beginning of the 9th century. 
He possessed some learning, and was popular with 
his contemporaries. His poems are aglow with 
fervid Christian feeling, and show rich imagination 
and power of language. The chief works ascribed 
to him with any probability are the Christ, a sub- 
ject borrowed from the old Latin homilies, in which 
his birth, his ascension, and the judgment are 
described, the last being particularly effective, but 
onlv the second undoubtedly Cynewulfs ; Andreas 
and Elene, religious epics ; Gkithlac and JvXiana, 
versified lives of those saints ; and the Phcenix ; 
possibly The Dream of the Rood. See Kennedy’s 
The Poems of Cynewulf ; a translation, &c.). 

CynicSj the name applied to a school of Greek 
philosophers, who were distinguished mainly for 
their morose and snarling ethics, and their ostenta- 
tious contempt of the ordinary pleasures of life. 
The name is due either to Cynosarges, the place 
where Antisthenes (q.v.), the founder, taught ; or to 
their dog-like {kmiilcos) contempt for conventional 
mannei’s. See also Diogenes. Menippus, dec. 
Cyiiictis* See IMeerkat. 

Cy'uips* See Gall-fly. 

€yilOdoil 9 a genus of grasses of which one 
species, G. dactylon,\s> of peculiarly wide distribution, 
not only ranging from its British habitat on the 
sandy shores of Cornwall to fringe those of North 
America and the West Indies, where it is known 
as Bermuda grass, but also forming (on account of 
its great power of resisting drought) the most im- 
portant fodder and pasture grass of India, where it 
IS known as Dhoh, Doorha, &c. Its creeping roots, 
and those of its congener, 0, Uneare, have medicinal 
virtues, and are sometimes used as a substitute for 
sarsaparilla. 

I Cynomorium, a genus of flowering plants of 
1 the ordei Cynoinonaceic, consisting of one species, 
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OyTLomoriTim coccineTim, 
growing upon the roots of (a) its 
phanerogamous host ; Z>, c, 
different stages of develop- 
ment. 


C. coccinewtn^ a plant of a strange fungus-like 
appearance, found in Malta and other Mediterra- 
nean lands. It was long 
known as Fungus Meh- 
tensis, and enjoyed the 
highest reputation as a 
styptic, besides being 
used as an astiingent in 
dysentery and other 
maladies. These uses, 
however, depended on 
the doctrine of signa- 
tures alone, its scarlet 
colour and blood-like 
juice being inteiyreted 
as providential indica- 
tions of its curative 
destination for all in- 
juries or diseases accom- 
panied by bleeding. So 
nigh a value was set 
upon this plant, that the 
knights of Malta took 
it under their particular 
care as one of their 
choicest possessions; it 
was carefully gathered 
and deposited in a 
government office, from 
which the grand-master 
sent it to friendly sove- 
reigns, and to the hos- 
pitals of the island. G 
coccineum is a parasite 
on the roots of shrubs, 
to which it attaches 
itself by suckers; see Pakasitio Plants. The 
CynomoriacesB are allied to the Balanophoracese. 

^ Cynomorplia (literally, ‘dog-shaped’), the 
lower division of Old-World or Catarmine mon- 
keys. Baboon (Cynocephalus) and Magot (Maca- 
cus) are good examples. See Monkeys. 

Cynoscephalse ( * dog’s heads ’ ), two hills near 
Scotussa, in Thessaly, where Plaminius defeated 
Philip of Macedon, 197 B.c. 

Cy'lM>SIire (Or. kynosoura, literally, ‘the tail 
of the dog ’ ), the Greek name for the constellation 
of the Little Bear, which contains the pole star, by 
which the Phoenician mariners steered their course, 
while the Greeks steered by the Great Bear. The 
name is metaphorically applied to anything that 
attracts attention, or to which all eyes are turned. 
Its use, with this meaning in reference to a lady, in 
Milton’s classic poems Allegro and Comus, will 
be remembered. In the Greek mythology, Callisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was changed 
mto the Greater Bear (called also Helice), and her 
into the Lesser (called also Gynosura). 
— ^The Dog’s-tail Grass is called Cynosurus. 

Cypera'cese, the order of reeds and sedges, are 
nearly akin to grasses, but easily distinguished by 
them solid, unjoiuted, generally triangular stems, 
undivided leaf-sheaths, and absence of paleae. There 
are about 2500 species, widely distributed through- 
out all climates, but more especially in temperate 
and cold regions, and in marshy soils, of which 
they often take almost entire possession. Dry and 
rough m texture, they furnish only the veiy poorest 
fpnstituent of fodder or hay, nor with few excep- 
rions (see Bulrush, Cyperus, Papyrus, Carex, 
Reed, Cotton-grass) have they any other use. 

a large genus of Cyperaceae, chiefly 
tropical. The tubers or root-stocks of some species 
are edible, notably G. esmlentus, cultivated in 
southern Europe for its amandes de terre, C, longus 
^d others are used in medicine and perfumery. 
O. textdis of South Africa yields fibre. In America, 


C. hydra, a tuberous species, is an exceedingly 
troublesome weed m cultivated lands, such as, 
cotton-fields. See Papyrus. 

Cy-pr^S, which, roughly translated, means ‘as 
near as possible,’ is applied to a well-known doc- 
tiine in the law of charitable trusts in England. 
This doctrine is to the effect that where a truster 
mentions a general purpose to which money is to 
be applied — e.g. higher education, and also some 
particular method — e.g. payment to an institution 
which ceases to exist, the court will direct the 
application of the money in some other particular 
method, as near as possible to the one mentioned, 
and consistent with the general purpose. The 
doctrine is closely connected with another— viz. 
that where only a general charitable intention is 
expressed — e.g. relief of the poor, the court Avill 
devise some particular scheme, and will not hold 
the trust void for uncertainty. These doctrines 
also exist in Scots law, though not under the name 
of cy-prfes. The expression is also applied to a 
principle on which the court acts, so as to avoid 
illegality in settlements of property. In the 
United States it is held that the equity courts 
cannot make valid charities which are uncertain, 
but^ where charitable trusts have once been set 
agoing, they will prevent the trust from being 
defeated by change of circumstances. 

Cypress ( Cupresstts), a genus of evergreen trees 
or shrubs of the natural order Coniferae, with small 
appressed, imbiicated leaves and globular cones, 
the peltate woody scales of which bear numeious 
hard winged seeds. The cypresses are indigenous 
to southern Euiwe, North America, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Asia Minor, India, and China. One of 
the most widespread species is the Common Cypress 
( C. semjpervirens), a native of Greece, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Afghanistan, which was introduced into 
Britain in 1548, and is now acclimatised throughout 
southern Europe. In southern France and in Italy 
it is now one of the most frequent and characteristic 
trees, especially near tlie coast. One variety has 
spreading or drooping branches, while anotliei is 
of a fastigiate habit; and this latter is the mme 



Branch of Cypress, 


frequ^t. Being of sombre aspect like our yew, 
ft hasbe^ largely planted in churchyards and ceme- 
teries. The ancient Gieeks and Homans employed 
cypress twigs and branches as symbols of mourning, 
cypress-trees around tombs. The vast 
Turkish cemeteries, of which European and Ameri- 
cemeteries may be regarded as imitations, are 
^"J®kly planted with the fastigiate variety, and are 
often growing into sombre forests. The Avood of 
the cypress is yelloAV or reddish, and has a pleasant 
smell. It is very hard, compact, and durable ; the 
anci^ts reckoiied it indestructible ; and the resin 
which ft ccntains gives it the property of resisting 
for a long time the action of water. It is not liable 
to the attacks of insects, and being also of beautiful . 
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colour and easy polish, was formerly much esteemed 
for the tinest kinds of work in wood, even Cupkrs 
arrows being tiaditioiially made of cypress-wood. 
Some belie\e that the cypress is the true cedar - 
wood of Sciipture, and it has also been identified 
by commentators as the gopher wood of Noah’s 
ark. In any case, cypress and cedar have been 
prized for their timbei in the East fionr the earliest 
times. The doors of St Peter’s at Rome, made of 
cypress, lasted from the time of Constantine the 
Great to that of Pope Eugene IV., above 1100 
years, and were perfectly sound when at last 
removed, that brazen ones might be substituted. 
Medicinal virtues were fornrerly ascribed to the 
wood and seeds of the cypress, and Oriental phy- 
sicians have long been wont to send patients 
suffering from chest-diseases to breathe the air* 
of cypress- woods, thus curiously anticipating the 
Western practitioner. The resin has had medicinal 
repute from classic times, while the Turks still 
use also the fruit and bark. The ethereal oil of 
cypress-wood was used by the ancients for embalm- 
irrg, and the coffins of mummies were irrade of the 
wood. 

Three kinds of cypress are now commonly grown 
in Britain in ornamental grounds, and sometimes 
even in woodlands, viz. the Monterey or Large-coned 
Cypress (C. macrocarpa), introduced from Cali- 
fornia into Britain in 1838 ; the Lawson’s Cypress 
(C. Lawsoniana), also from California, introduced 
in 1854 ; and the Nootka Sound or Alaska Cypress 
(C. nootJcaeHsls)^ introduced from the north-’vvest 
coast of North America in 1850. These two last 
have been classed by some botanists as a sepa- 
rate genus {Chamcecijparis)^ to which also the 
Japan or Obtuse-leaved Cypress ( C. ohtusa ) belongs. 
They grow well in the milder and danrper parts of 
Britain, and yield good timber. They can all be 
easily raised from slips or cuttings, but are far- 
better raised from seed if desired to grow into large 
trees. There are numerous gardener’s varieties, 
which are propagated by cuttings. 

Cyprian^ St. Thascius Cmcilius Cyprianus, 
one or the most illustrious Fathers of the church, 
was born about 200 A.D., probably at Carthage, of 
heathen parents. After being a teacher of rhetoric at 
Carthage, he became a Christian, and was baptised 
probably in 245 or 246. Immediately afterwards 
he gave to the poor the greater part of his consider- 
able fortune, and devoted himself assiduously to 
the study of Scripture and the writings of the 
church’s teachers, especially Teitullian. After 
being successively a deacon and pres^ter, he was 
made a bishop in 248. His zealous efforts for the 
restm-ation of strict discipline soon brought him a 
host of enemies. In the Decian persecution, which 
at Carthage was especially severe, the heathen 
people cried incessantly ^ Cypnamim ad leonemi’ 
but Cyprian sought safety in flight, in his retire- 
ment still caring for his flock with the he^ of two 
vicariij and distributing large sums oi money 
among the poor. He returned to Carthage in 251, 
and the rest of his life was a constant struggle to 
hold the balance between the two extreme parties — 
the adherents of Felicissimus and Privatus on the 
one hand, who favoured laxity in the treatment of 
the Lapsed (^. v. ), and those who would exercise the 
utmost severity, such as the followers of Novatianus, 
on the other. Cyprian was excommunicated by 
the Roman bishop Stephanus for his opposition to 
the Roman view of the validity of heretic baptism. 
He rejected this doctrine as making the sacra- 
ment merely mechanical, and laid stress on the 
personal piety of the priesthood and their special 
authority for its administration, asserting that 
baptism could only be a reality when accompanied 
‘ with the full and entire faith both of the giver 
and receiver. At a synod at Carthage in 256, 
14.5 


he maintained that the Roman bishop, spite of 
the primacy of Peter, could not claim a judicial 
authoiity over othei bishops. His principle, that 
‘ a priest of God, holdmg the gospel and keeping 
the commandments of Chiist, may oe put to death, 
but cannot be overcome,’ Cyprian himself illus- 
trated, on the 14th September 258, when he 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Valeiian. 

His character and conduct have been very 
variously judged. Both in his own and later 
times he has been accused of cowardice and pride. 
His zeal, fidelity, and self-denial were undeni- 
able, and his courageous martyrdom frees him 
from the reproach of cowardice. His writings are 
all directed to practical ends. The earliest com- 
plete editions of his works are by Erasmus ( Basel, 
1520), Pamelius (Antwerp, 1568), and Bishop Fell 
( Oxford, 1682 ) ; and the best is that of Hartel { 3 vols. 
Vienna, 1868-71 ). They consist of a collection of 
Epistles, and a series of treatises, which are theni- 
smves pastoral epistles of a bishop to his fiock 
(see the translation by Wallis, 2 vols. 1869). His 
best-known work, De CathoUcce Ecclesice Unifate, 
laid the foundation of the hierarchical conception 
of the church. Cyprian holds that the unity of 
the church is founded uj>on the episcopate, not of 
Rome, but of the universal Church. In the Chinch 
alone can salvation be obtained ( ‘ he cannot have 
God for his Father, who has not the church as 
his mother’). See the Lives by Poole (Oxford, 
1840), Peters (Ratisbon, 1877), and Fechtrup 
(Munich, 1878) ; and Archbishop Benson’s Cyprian: 
his Life, his Times, his JVoi'h ( 1897 ). 

Cyprinidse (‘carps’), a large family of fresh- 
water bony fishes in the order Physo&tomi, ivith 
open swim-bladders. Baibel, Bream, Carp, Chub, 
Dace, Gold-fish, Gudgeon, Minnow, Roach, Tench, 
are familiar examples. They are distinguished from 
theii neighbouis oy their small toothless mouths, 
naked head, usually scaled body, and by the absence 
of the adipose fin. The family includes about two 
hundred genera and a thousand species. They 
are widely distributed, most abundant in north 
temperate regions, absent from Australia and South 
America. They are voracious, very fertile, and 
frequently hibernate. See CARP, &c. 

Cypriuodontidae ( “ toothed carps ’), a family 
of small bony fishes in the order Pliysostomi, with 
open swim-bladders. They are allied to the pike. 
Tjie mouth bears teeth, the head and body are 
scaled, and there are never barbules. The family 
includes twenty genera and about two hundred 
species, widely distributed in the warm and tropi- 
cal zones, both fresh-water and marine. They 
are in most cases ovo-viviparous, and the males 
are generally smaller than the females. The 
majority are carnivorous, but several fonns are 
1 known as mud-eaters. Cyprinodon, Fundulus, 
Anableps (q.v.), and Poecilia are the more import- 
ant genera. 

Cypripedium, or Slipper-orchis. See Or- 
chids. 

CypriS? a very common small fresh-water 
crustacean, type of a family (Cypiidae)^ in the 
order Ostracoda. Like other ostracods, this small 
‘Water-flea’ (q.v.) has an unsegmented body, 
seven pairs of appendages, a rudimentary abdomen, 
and a bivalve moilusc-like shell inclosing all. The 
shell of cypris is dainty ahd elastic ; the posterior 
antennae hear a long tuft of bristles on their second 
joint ; the second pair of maxillae have a small gill- 
appendage ; the posterior limbs are very iiregular. 
Various species of cypris are readily found in fresh- 
water pools, in which they swum very actively ; 
the largest form (C. pubera) measures 2*7 milli- 
metres in length. The reproductive relations are 
of some general interest. Some species — e.g. CL 
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fusca and C7. pub&ra^ reproduce parthenogeni- 
cally in summer and autumn, the males being rare 
and transient ; while in others — e.g. C. ovum, the 
males are found throughout the year, and partheno- 
genesis seems not to occur. The eggs are usually 
laid in masses on stones and water-plants ; in 0. 
pubera the egg remains as such throughout the 
winter. The males are remarkable for a peculiarly 
long and complex syringe-like modification of the 
reproductive duct. The adults are said to be able 
to survive desiccation, and this is certainly true of 
the eggs. Some species are ve^ abundant as fossils 
in fresh-Avater strata — e.g. U, wcCldmds, in the 
English Wealden. See Crustacea. 

Cyprus (Cr. Kupros, Turk. Gibris, Er. Chypre, 
Ital. Cipro) is situated in the noith-east of the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean, S. of Asia 
Minor, and W. of Syria, between 34“ 30' and 36® 41' 
N. lat., and 32“ 15' and 34“ 36' E. long. The dis- 
tance from Cape St Andreas, the north-easternmost 
point of the island, to the mainland of Syria near 
Latakia is about 52 geographical miles, while Cape 
Kormakiti on the north of the island is only 35 
miles from Cape Anamiir in Cilicia. The familiar 
shape of the island was likened by the ancient 
Greeks to that of a deer's skin, of which the 
long and narrow peninsula of Carpas represented 
the bail. The extreme length is about 140 miles, 
of which 40 consist of this Carpas peninsula ; the 
extreme breadth is 60 miles ; and the area is 3584 
sq. 111 ., or a little larger than Norfolk and Suffolk 
together; it is the largest island of the Mediter- 
ranean. There are two principal ranges of moun- 
tains, which form the most remarkable natural 
feature of the country. The northern range, 
called the Kyienia Mountains, extends from Cape 
St Andreas, at the extreme east of the island, 
almost as far as Cape Kormakiti, some 20 miles 
to the west of Kyrenia. The highest mountain 
of this range is Aloromandra (3343 feet), lying to 
the north of Larnaca tes Lapethou; Bunavento 
(3135 feet), St Hilarion (3340), and Pentedak- 
tylon (2405), are situated almost immediately 
north of Nicosia, and appear, owing to the ex- 
treme clearness of the atmosphere, to lise almost 
from the outskirts of the town, from Avhich they are 
distant fully 12 miles. To the south of this range, 
and extending from Salamis to Morpliu Bay, is the 
great Mesaorian plain, once famous for its crops of 
cereals. It produces good yields still, but suffers 
much from drought. In 1901 government irriga- i 
tion works were set in operation, but these have 
hardly proved successful, and consideration con- 
tinues to be given to the question of their extension 
and improvement. The western range occupies the 
greater part of the western and south-western dis- 
tricts of Cyprus, and extends to the east as far as 
the isolated peak of Santa Croce or Stavrovouni 
(2260 feet), only 12 miles to the west of Larnaca. 
The highest mountain of this range is Mount 
Troddos (6406 feet), of Avhich one of the peaks 
bears the classic name of Olympus. 

On the south-eastern slopes of Troodos, under 
gigantic pine-trees, are the summer quarters of 
the garrison and of the government officials. 
Cyprus had for long no good harbours; the sea- 
ports of Larnaca and Limassol are open roadsteads, 
unprotected against all but northerly winds, with 
such shallow water that steamers are obliged to 
anchor at a considerable distance from the shore. 
Moreover, a dangerous surf is raised in stormy 
weather, which renders landing difficult. At 
Kyrenia tb-^re is a little harbour fit only for 
amall craft, and poorly protected in northerly 
windt; ; there is a small harbour also at Paphos, 
and in days gone by there Vas a harbour at 
Salamis.^ Famagusta is the only harbour suitable 
tor large ships,, and that only since its restoration 


in 1903-6. It has often been proposed to construct 
a great commercial and naval harbour there, but 
at present the town is little more than a collection 
of ruins encircled by fortifications, though it is in 
process of being rebuilt and opened out. 

The livers flow only after heavy rain or the 
melting of the snow in the hills, but then over- 
flowing their banks they flood the surrounding 
country with rich alluvial earth ; none are nav? 
gable. Paralimne, near Famagusta, was formerly 
the only lake of importance, but it has now been 
drained for cultivation. It was noteworthy chiefly 
because, though entirely dry in summer, it abounded 
in fish during the winter, a phenomenon which was 
never explained, though it certainly could not be 
called in question. The chief towns are Nicosia 
( the capital ), Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, Ktema, 
and Kyrenia, each giving its name to one of tlie 
six administrative districts of the island. Until 
1885, when the map of the trigonometrical survey 
of the island appeared, the topography of Cyprus 
was by no means accurately known. 

A census taken by order of government in 1921 
showed the population to be 310,715, of whom more 
than four-fifths were Christians of the Independent 
Cypriote Church, a branch of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church ; the remainder were Mohammedans. The 
Greek-Christian inhabitants speak as their mother- 
tongue a form of the Romaic or modern Greek; 
the Moslems, Turkish. The Cypriote Greek dialect 
is a poor as well as a con apt idiom, neither ex- 
pi*essive nor harmonious ; hut the language of the 
Cypriote Moslems is remarkably pure. 

History. — Cyprus, rich in copper, had already 
passed from a Neolithic to a Copper and a Bronze 
Age,* and had adopted the late Minoan culture (see 
Crete) befoie its conquest by Thothmes III. of 
Egypt. Later it was inhabited by Phoenicians and 
Greeks. The Cyprian or Paphian goddess, ansAver- 
ing to the Phoenician Astarte or Ashtaroth, was 
worshipped by the Greeks as Aphrodite. A syl- 
labary, perhaps of ACgean or Hittite affinities, 
preceded the Greek alphabet. Early in the 6th 
century B.O. Cyprus Avas conquered by the Egyptian 
king Amasis; and a little later by Cainbyses, 
who annexed it to Persia, 625 B.o. After the 
battle of Issus, Cyprus became a part of the Mace- 
donian empire, but on the death of Alexander it 
passed into the possession of the Egyptian Ptolemy, 
in 58 B.C. Cyprus became a Roman province, and 
was administered by Cato the Younger and Cicero. 
The Cypriotes were one of the first Gentile peoples 
to embrace Christianity, and Cyprus Avas visited not 
only by St Paul but by many saints of the early 
church. At the division of the empire Cyprus 
naturally passed into the hands of the Eastern or 
Byzantine emperors, to whom it continued subject 
for over seven hundred years. In consequence of 
the alleged discovery by a shepherd of the original 
copy of the gospel of St Matthew near Salamis, 
in the 4th century, Cyprus was constituted by the 
empire a separate autonomous church, and to the 
archbishop was accorded the privilege, enjoyed only 
by the emperor himself, of signing his name in red 
ink, a privilege which has been uninterruptedly 
exercised to the present day. In 646 Cyprus Avas 
taken by the Saracens, under Othman, and again 
in 802 by Haroun al Rashid ; but on each occasion 
it remained but a very short period under the sway 
of the Moslem. In 1195 Richard I., on his way to 
Syria for the third crusade, took the island from 
Isaac Comnenus, the representative or duke of the 
eastern emperor, and sold it to Guy de Lusignan, 
king of Jerusalem, in whose family the sovereignty 
of the island remained until 1487, when it passed 
under the dominion of the republic of Venice. In 
1570 the Turks under Selim II, invaded Cyprus, 
and after long sieges and terrible massacres at 
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Pamagusta and Nicosia, took possession of the 
country and ruled it for three hundred years. On 
the 10th July 1878 Cyprus was occupied by the 
British, under the provision of the celebrated Turk- 
ish Convention, by the terms of which the island 
was to be occupied by Great Britain until Batuin, 
Kais, and Erzeriim should be restored to Turkey 
bv Russia, England paying £92,800 a year to the 
Porte as quit -rent. By a subsequent arrangement 
this ‘tribute’ was paid by Cyprus to England, and 
England paid one-half to the bondliolders of the 
British-guaranteed Turkish Loan of 1855. In 1880 
the administiation of Cyprus was tiansf erred from 
the Foreign to the Colonial Office, and m 1882 a 
constitution, with a partly elected council, was 
granted to Cypius. Curing the Great War the 
convention was annulled on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Turkey and the United Kingdom 
in November 1914, when the latter annexed Cyprus. 
Cession to Greece was sought by the islanders and 
by the Greeks ; but annexation by Britain was 
confirmed on the conclusion of peace. 

Although just as under the convention the 
English still maintain the Mohammedan religious 
tribunals, or sheri courts, an admirable judicial 
system has been introduced, and English barrister- 
judges preside over courts which are highly appre- 
ciated by the people. The fiscal system, however, 
is well-nigh unreforined, and is most unsatisfactory, 
as is the system of land tenures. The Eastern 
Telegraph Company have stations throughout the 
island, the cable connecting with Alexandria and 
Syria. Postal communication Avith England is 
slow and unsatisfactory; within the island it is 
efficient. The police, about 900 ( mostly Moslems ) 
horse and foot, under English officers, is an admix*- 
able force. Tlie Cypriotes are peaceable, orderly, 
and easily ruled. There axe three gymnasiums, 
eleven high schools, at least 600 Chiistian ele- 
mentary schools, and over 240 Moslem schools. 

Cyprus produces wheat, barley, vegetables (espe- 
cially potatoes), cheese, cotton, silk, flax, carobs, 
madder, wool, grapes, oranges, pomegranates, 
linseed, aniseed, sponges, gum-mastic, spirits, and 
wine. Tobacco -growing, which had greatly de- 
clined, has within recent years again become an 
important industry. Carobs, or locust-beans, are 
perhaps the principal export ; others of importance 
are potatoes, i-aisins, wine, tobacco. Cattle, mules, 
donkeys, sheep, and poultry are also exported. 
Oats and wheat are grown in large (quantities, 
mostly for home consumption. Baidey is used as 
gi’ain for horses and cattle, and as spring fodder, 
in a green state, in place of grass, of wliich none 
grows in the island. Wool and silk (cocoons) ai'e 
exported, but a good deal of both is spun and woven 
in the country. The total value of all exports in 
1906-21 varied from £484,000 to £918,000. 

Cyprus was once celebrated for its copper-mines, 
which were worked by the Phoenicians and Romans ; 
indeed, the word copper is derived from the name 
of the island. The industry has recently been 
revived on a considerable scale. Asbestos and 
marble are found, and much terra-umbra is burnt. 
Gypsum is mined, and plaster of Paris is manu- 
factured at Lariiaca in large quantities and ex- 
ported chiefly to Alexandria. Salt was produced, 
under the Turks, to the value of £40,000 a yeai*, 
by evapoi’ation at the salines, near Larnaca, whence 
that town is sometimes called Salinas. At present, 
owing to prohibitive duties in the neighbouring 
counriies, no salt is exported, and only a very 
small amount for island consumption is made by the 
British authoiities. Cyprus imports (to the value 
of from £290,000 to £1,450,000) wheat- flour, bailey, 
olive -oil, sugar, textile fabrics, iron and copper 
goods, rice, dried fish, coal, timber, cotton -yarn 
and piece-goods, tobacco, petroleum, leather, t&c. 


The annual revenue is about £660,000, of Avliich 
nearly an eighth is pioduced by excise, and about 
a fiftli by customs ; while of the lemainder, pari 
is derived fiom land-tax, but by much the gi eater 
portion from the tithe on produce, an oppzessive, 
antiquated, and expensive form of taxation. The 
tithe on giapes was abolished in 1884. The expen- 
diture ill the island amounts now to about £680,000. 
Since 1910 a fixed annual sum of £50,000 Ihis been 
paid from imperial funds as a grant-in-aid of Cyprus 
revenues. The climate of Cypi'us has been unduly 
vilified. Except on the seashore in summer, ifc is 
healthy, diy, and pleasant, and the death-rate is 
low. In the plains the summer heat is intense and 
exhausting, but the bracing cold of the winter 
months is sufficient to repair waste and restore 
vital eneigy. Previous to the British occupation 
malaria was prevalent, but prophylactic measures 
introduced since then by the goA’einnient have 
done much to minimise tlxe extent of the disease, 
which is now almost confined to the native popula- 
tion. Ophthalmia and intermittent fever of a mild 
type are the commonest forms of disease. Thioat, 
chest, and lung complaints are exceedingly raie, 
but leprosy is not uncommon. The people are 
healtlij' and well grown ; the men, as a rule, hand- 
some, the women rarely so. 

The ^ora and /aima are with few exceptions the 
same as those of the neighbouring coasts of Syria 
and Asia Minor. Among wild animals the moufflon 
or Cypius sheep is the most inteiesting, but is be- 
coming very scarce. Mules of peculiar excellence 
are bied in Cyprus, and command large prices. 
Goats are amongst the pests of the island. The 
forests (for which Cj^prus was once famous) have 
well-nigh disappeared, and the climate and fertility 
of the country have gieatly suffered in consequence. 
Under government protection, liowevex, recovery 
has begun, though, uotAvitlistanding the law of 1913, 
goats still do much damage by biting off the tops 
of the young shoots as fast as they appear. A still 
greater scourge earlier commanded the attention 
of the authorities, and the Locusts (q.v.) are now 
[ almost exterminated. The work of destruction has 
been thoroughly as well as economically performed 
(especially 1880-84), on the ‘screen and pit’ system 
invented by Richax'd Mattel, of Cyprus. 

Since the English occupation the prosperity of 
the island has greatly increased. Roads have been 
improved, and an efficient system of motor transport 
introduced ; the bieedingof horses, mules, and other 
live-stock greatly encouraged ; and under the 
Colonial Loans Act of 1899, £314,000 has been 
advanced by the home government for general 
improvements, irrigation, &o. Silk-culfcure has 
been revived. There are 240 miles of telegraph 
lines. There is a railway from Famagusta to 
Nicosia, Morpliu, and Evi'ykhou. 

See works on Cyprus by Cesnola, J. Thomson, Lang, 
Hepworth Dixon, Sir S. Baker, Mis Scott Stevenson, 
Miss Agnes Smith, W. H. Mallock ( 1889 and 1916 ), Mrs 
Lewis (1894), Ohnefalsch-Bichter (1894, 1914; and with 
Myres, 1899), Luke and Jardine (1920), Orr (1918), Luke 
(1919«); Macheras, Chionique de QKy^re (Paris, 1891), 
and Cobham, JKccerp^a Cyjpria (1908), and Bibliography 
( 1908 ) ; voL lii. of Perrot and Chipiea’s History of Ancient 
Art (trans. 1885) ; Jeffery (for ancient monuments, 1910) ; 
church histories by Duckworth ( 1900) and Haokett ( 1901 ). 

Cyrano. See Bergerac. 

Cyrenaica* the name of the district in northern 
Africa Avhose capital was Cyrene (q.v.). In its 
widest limits it stretched from the bordeis of 
Carthage to the CUei-sonesus Magna or northern 
headland of the Gulf of Plataea (Gulf of Bomba). 
The productions of Cyrenaica mentioned by ancient 
writeis are coin, oil, wine, honey, fruits of all 
kinds, cucumbei's, truffles, cabbage ; flowers yield- 
ing the richest perfumes; a rare plant called 
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silphium (not identified), from which wab obtained 
a famous medicinal gum-resin ; and its horses. The 
hr&t settlements in Cyrenaica were made by a 
Spartan colony in 631 B.C. The earliest cities were 
Teuchira and Hesperis, then Barca, a colony from 
Cyrene ; and these, with Cyiene itself, and its port 
Apollonia, formed the original Libyan Pentapohs ; 
subsequently, Hespei is became Berenice; Teuchira, 
Arsinoe; while Barca was eclipsed by its port, 
Plolemais. Cyrenaica at length became Roman, 
and was called Libya Supeiior. In the 7th centuiy 
it was conquered by the Arabs, in the 16th by the 
Turks, but 'was ceiled by them as part of Tripoli 
(q.v.) to Italy in 1912, and now forms one of the 
two independent administrative and military dis- 
tricts of Italian Libya. 

€yreil ^5 the capital of Cyrenaica (q.v.), founded 
in 631 B.C. by a colony of Spartans under Batbus, 
whose dynasty ruled for nearly two centuries, and 
was replaced by a republic, which was far from 
piosperous, until the advent of Roman rule. 
Cyrene carried on a great commerce with Greece 
and Egypt, and to a less extent with Carthage. 
Its extensive ruins, the scene of important aiclueo- 
logical discoveries, still attest its former magnifi- 
cence. It is repeatedly mentioned in the New 
Testament. Here were born the philosophei-s 
Aiistippus (q.v.), Anniceris, and Carneades, the 
poet Callimachus, the astronomer Eratosthenes, 
and the Christian rhetorician and bishop, Synesius. 

CyreniuSj a Grecised form of Publius Sulpicius 
i^uirinus, named in Luke ii. as governor of Syria. 
He received his appointment as governor in 6 A..i>., 
but the difficulty in harmonising this with Luke is 
got over by admitting that he had been governor 
also at an earlier date — according to Zumpt, from 
4 B.C. to 1 B.C. 

Cyril and ]|[etllodillS9 apostles of the Slavs, 
were brothers, and natives of Thessalonica, Cyril 
was the name adopted as a monk by Constantine, 
born in 827. He had been a disciple of Photius, 
and for his learning was sumamed ‘ the philosopher.’ 
The Khazars, a Tatar people who iiiliahited the 
coiintrv from the north-east of the Black Sea to the 
lower Volga, having about the year 860 asked the 
Emperor Michael III. to send them Christian mis- 
sionaries, Cyril was sent in answer to their appeal, 
and made many converts. The Bulgarians of 
Thrace and Moesia were evangelised by Methodius, 
who baptised their king Boj^oris in 86L At the 
request of Ratislav, Duke of Moravia, the brothers 
then turned to the countries on the March and 
Danube. They prepared a Slav translation of 
the Sciiptures and chief liturgical books (which 
became the foundation of the literature of the 
Slavs), and by their services in the mother- 
tongue won the hearts of the people from the 
Roman missionaries. The two brothers were 
summoned to Rome to explain their conduct, and 
Cyril died there in 869. Methodius, who in the 
same year was consecrated at Rome Bishop of 
the Moravians, conmleted the evangelisation of the 
Slays. Called to Rome a second time in 879 to 
justify his celebration of the mass in the native 
tongue, he succeeded in gaining the approval of 
Pope John VIII., returned to his diocese in 880, 
and (accordiag to the most probable account) 
died at Hradisch on the March, 6th April 885. 
Bohemia and Moravia celebrated the millenary 
festival of their two apostles on the 5th July 1863. 
Both brothers are recognised as saints by the 
Roman Catholic Chnrch, after having been con- 
demned as Arians by several popes (including 
Gregory VII.). Their festival falls in the Roman 
Catholic Church on the 9th of March, in the Greek 
Church on the Xlth of May. The Cyrillic alphabet, 
modified out of the Greek by Cyril, superseded the 


more ancient Slavonic alphabet over a wide area. 
The history of Cyril and Methodius is still very 
obscure. The sources are collected by Schafarik in 
vol. ii. of his Slavische Alterthumcr, and more com- 
pletely by Giiizel in his Curfl und Method (1857), 
See also works by Diimmler and Miklosich (1870), 
Bonwelsch (1885), Goetz (1897); Macleais, Con- 
version of the Slavs ( 1879 ) ; and the article in Herzog- 
Hauck. 

Cyril of Alcxsimlria, St, one of the Fathers 
of the chinch, was Ixnn at Alexandria, and hi ought 
up under the care of his uncle Theophilus, whom, 
after some years spent as a monk in the Nitrian 
desert, he succeeded as patriarch of Alexandria in 
412. Cyiil forthwith closed the churches of the 
Novatians, and in 415 expelled the Jews from the 
city. With the shameful murder of Hyj)atia (q.v.) 
he was at least indiiectly connected. The latter 
part of his life was spent in his i-elentless persecution 
of Ncstorius (q.v.), against whom, in the name of a 
synod hehl at Alexandria in 430, he hurled twelve 
anathemas for his refusal to apply to the Virgin 
Mary the e])ithet Theotokos (‘Mother of God’), 
The oecumenical council of E])hesus in 431 con- 
demned Nestoiius, with his doctrine of the two 
natures in Christ. After this, John of Antioch, 
with his adherents (numbering from 30 to 40 
bishops), who had arrived at Ephesus too late to 
take part in the discussion, constituted a synod of 
their own, which condemned Cyril. The emperor 
confirmed both of these depositions, but Cyril, not- 
withstanding, kept his patriarchate till his death 
in 444. On liearing of his death, Thoodoret wrote, 
‘Envy is dead, and heresy is buiied with her.* 
Among^ the extant works of Cyril are a defence 
of Christianity, in 10 books, written against the 
Emperor Julian in 433 ; a series of homilies and 
doimiatie treatises on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and on the Worship of God in spirit and in truth 
(17 books, written against the Anthropomorphites). 

The standard edition of his works is that of Auberb 
(7 vols. Paris, 1038 ; closely followed in Migne’s reprint). 
See Neaiider’a Chnrch History^ Kewman’s Historical 
Sketches (voL ii.), Hypatia^ History of 

the Councils (voL ii.), Kopallik’s Cyril von Alexandria 
(1881), Largent’s St Cyrille d^Alexandrie (1892), and 
the article in Herzog-Hauck (1896-1909). 

Cyril of Jerusalem^ was born piobably 
about 315, but his descent and birthplace are 
unknown. About 334 he was ordained a deacon, 
and about 345 a presbyter. During the Arian con- 
troversies he endeavoured to maintain a neutral 
attitude, and in 351 was ordained Bishop of Jem- 
salem by Acacius, Bishop of Caesarea, who was 
an Arian. -i Cyril having repeatedly disregarded 
citations by Acacius, his metropolitan, was deposed 
by him in SoS, and by a synod at Constantinople in 
360; but on the accession of Julian in 361 he re- 
turned to his flock, which he rnled in peace till 367, 
when, by order of Valens, be was again expelled. 
He returned to Jerusalem on the death of Valens 
in 378, took part in the second oecumenical council 
at Constantinople, and died on the 18th (according 
to other accounts, on the 11th or 20th) March 386. 
The genuine writings of Cyril are his Katecheseis 
( or instructions to catechumens ), eighteen of which 
are addressed to candidates for baptism, and five to 
the newly baptised. They are not in the foim of 
question and answer, but are connected lectures, 
written in a style of great simplicity and clearness, 
and making constant reference to Scripture. The 
articles of the creed ( called by Cyril Pistis, or the 
‘Faith’) on which the teaching is based can be 
gathered with tolerable certainty from the last 
thirteen of the first series of the Katecheseis^ and 
are distinguished from those of the Nicene Creed 
by the avoidance of its distinctive vfor^Homoousios 
(‘of the same substance’). The best editions are 
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by Touttee (1720, 1844:) and by Reisclil and Rnpp 
( 1845-60). Theie is a translation by Dean Cliuicii 
in the Oxford Library of the Fathers^ and by 
Gifford in The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
Seewoik by Delacroix (1865), and Herzog- Haiick 
(1896-1909). 

Cyrus THE Great {.Kurus, perhaps from kur, 

* a mountain ’ ), the founder of the Persian empire. 
He was the fourth in a line of kings of Anzan or 
Susiana (called by the Hebrews Elam) who formed 
a blanch of the royal dynasty of the Aciiaemen- 
ides. According to Herodotus, Cyrus was the 
son of Mandane, daughter ot Astyages, king of 
Media, ^ and the Peisian Cambyses. Moved by 
superstitious fears, Astyages attempted to destroy 
him in his infancy, but the child was saved by a 
herdsman, who brought him up as his own son. 
Being recognised in his boyhood by Astyages, he 
was sent to his parents in Persia. Cyrus in course 
of time rose^ against Astyages and conquered him. 
This narrative and the greatly varying accounts 
of Xenophon, Ctesias, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Diodorus, and Trogus Pompeius, foimeily regarded 
as the authorities for the life of Cyrus, liave been 
superseded by the evidence of monuments discovered 
in modern times. Thus a new light has been thiown 
on his history by the discovery of his own cunei- 
form records on a clay tablet and cylinder which 
were brought from Babylon to England. Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses I. , grandson of Cyrus I. , 
and great-grandson of Teispes, conqueror of Elam, 
who was also the great-grandfather of Hystaspes, 
the rather of Darius (q.v.). Pioiii the tablet- 
inscription vre learn that in the sixth year of 
Naboiiidus, king of Babylon (549 B.c.), Cyrus, 
Mdii^ of Elam,’ con< 3 [uered Astyages, king of 
Media, made him a prisoner, and took Ids capital, 
Ecbatana. By the year 546 he had become * king 
of Persia.’ Year after year was idly spent by 
Nabonidus at Tema, a suburb of Babylon, while 
his son (doubtless Belshazzar) was with his army 
in Akkad (Northern Babylonia). In 539 Cyrus, 
favoured by a revolt of the tribes on ‘ the Lower 
Sea,’ or Persian Gulf, advanced on Babylon from 
the south-east, and, after giving battle to the army 
of Akkad, took Sippara (Sepharvaim) and Babylon 
itself ‘ without fighting.’ Tlie account of the siege 
of Babylon by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must 
therefore be erroneous. The Greek historian seems 
to have transferred to the reign of Cyrus events 
which took place in the reign of Darius. On the 
eighth day after Cyrus entered Babylon in person, 
he appointed Gobryas its governor, and that very 
day Nabonidus died. Nabonidus in his distress 
had brought the images ot many local gods to 
Babylon, so as to protect it from the invader ; and 
the cylinder-inscription shows very clearly that 
Cyrus was a polytheist and an idolater, for he 
there says, ‘the gods dwelling within them left 
their shrines in anger when [Nabonidus] brought 
them to Babylon,’ and, after telling how he had 
restored tiiem all to their sanctuaries, prays them 
to intercede before Nebo and ‘ Merodach my lord,’ 
for himself and Cambyses his son. Cyrus at once 
began a policy of religious conciliation. The 
nations who had been carried into captivity in 
Babylon along with the Jews were restored to 
their native countries, and allowed to take their 

f ods with them. The empire of Lydia had fallen 
efore the army of Cyrus eight years before (in 546 ), 
and after the conquest of Babylonia he was master 
of all Asia from the Mediterranean to the Hindu 
Kush. The conqueror’s hold over Asia Minor and 
Syria was much strengthened by his friendly rela- 
tions with the Phoenicians and also with the Jews, 
who received the news of his triumphs with enthusi- 
astic sympathy as the confirmation of the prophetic 
aspirations for their national deliverance. In the 


Old Testament he is called the Sliepheid and tlie 
Anointed of Jehovah, because in 5S8 he gave 
the Jews who weie living in captivity in Babylon 
ermission to return ; yet it is expressly said of 
im : ‘ For Jacob My servant's sake, and Israel My 
chosen ... I (Jehovah) have sumamed (or titled) 
thee, though thou hast not known Me . . I 

will gird thee, tlioi^h thou hast not known Me ’ 
(Isa. xlv. 4, 5). The favour which he showed 
to the Jewish people awoke the hope that he 
might be won over to faith in Jehovah as the one 
true God; but doubtless he was less moved by 
religious than by political motives^ +o allow the 
Jews to return to their own land. After the 
great king had extended the boundaries of his 
empire from the Arabian desert and the Persian 
Gulf in the south, to the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
and the Caspian in the north, he died in 528 — 
according to Heiodotus and Diodorus, during an 
unsuccessful struggle with Tomyris, queen of the 
Massagetse, on the Jaxartes ; according to Ctesias, 
of a wound which he had received while conquering 
the Derbicci on the upper Oxus. The empire of 
Cyrus was organised under satraps and minor 
governors, after the manner of the second empiie 
of Assyria. Three years before his death, Cyrus 
made his son and successor Cambyses ‘Idng of 
Babylon.’ His own title was ‘king of the world.’ 
The chief seat of his court was Ecbatana ; during 
the spring months it was held at his old capital, 
Susa, or Shushan, in Elam. Cyrus takes a high 
rank among Asiatic conquerors ; he was a wise and 
considerate ruler, whose aim was to soften by his 
clemency the despotism which he was continually 
extending by the sword. But he did little to con- 
solidate the empire which he founded, contenting 
himself with a declaration of allegiance, and leav- 
ing the government nearly everywhere in the hands 
of native rulers. He brought the greater part of 
the Old World (Egypt excepted) under his sway, 
but left the organisation of his conquests to his 
successors. Tlie Cyropmdia of Xenophon is obvi- 
ously an historical romance. See Professor Saycc's 
Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (2d 
ed. Lond. 1887) ; also his Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments ( 1883 ). 

Cyrus the Younger, the second of the sons 
of Darius Nothus (or Ochus) and Parysatis, was 
born in 424 B.C. He conspired against his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, who had succeeded to the 
throne (404 B.C.). The plot, however, being dis- 
covered, he was at first sentenced to death, but 
afterwards pardoned, and even restored to his 
dignity as satrap of Asia Minor. Here he employed 
himself in making ariangements for war against 
his brother, although he concealed his purposes to 
the very last. In the spring of 401 B.c. he left 
Sardis at the head of 100,000 Asiatics and 13,000 
Greek mercenaries, under pretence of chastising 
the robbers of Pisidia. Artaxerxes being warned 
of Cyrus’s perfidy, made preparations to oppose 
him, and the two armies encountered each other in 
the plains of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. 
Cyrus was defeated and slain, although the Greeks 
fought with the greatest courage, and even routed 
that portion of Artaxerxes’ troops immediately 
opposed to them. The fortunes of the Greeks, on 
their retreat through the highlands of Armenia, in 
severe winter-weather, are recorded by Xenophon 
in his Anabasis (q.v.). 

Cyst {kystis, ‘a bladder’), a word sometimes 
used in the original sense as applied to hollow 
organs with thin walls, as the urinary bladder 
and gall-bladder; but commonly reserved for the 
designation of pathological structures or new forma- 
tions within the body having the bladder form. 
Cysts may arise in two different ways : ( 1 ) either 
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by tlie accumulation oi products within cavities 
normally present, or (2) by the independent forina- 
oion of a cavity. Of the first, wens, collections of 
secretion in a sebaceous gland of the skin, are the 
commonest example ; instances of tlio second are 
cystic tumours of the Ovaiy (q.v.) and the sacs 
developed in connection with certain paiasites 
( ‘bladder-worms ; ’ see Hydatids, Entozoa ). The 
structure of then walls is still moie variable tiiaii 
their mode of origin ; sometimes thejr are thin and 
transparent, sometimes dense and librous. They 
are either simple or compound, unilocular or 
multilocular ; they are sometimes small, numerous, 
and separate; in other cases they grow to an 
enormous size, and are very complex. Some cysts 
are present at birth, and remain thiough life 
almost unchanged ; some increase rapidly in size, 
and form large and dangerous tumours. Eor Cystic 
Woims, Cysticevcus, see Bladdek-wolm, Cestoid 
Worms, Tapeworm. 

Cystill^ or Cystic Oxide, forms a^ rare vaiiety 
of urinary Calculus (q.v.). Its chemical composi- 
tion is Cs'HyNSOa, and it forms a whitish or dirty 
yellow deposit of six-sided crystalline tablets. It 
IS soluble in ammonia, and is tliereby distinguished 
from the similar crystals of uric acid. 

Cystitis, inflammation of the Bladder (q.v.). 

Cystoidea (Gr. hystis, *a bladder ’), a group of 
fossil echinoderms, so called from their spherical or 
bladder-like form. The spherical body was inclosed 
by calcareous plates, and lesembled that of the 
crinoids in general form. It was borne on a short 
stalk, or was sessile. See Crinoidea. 

Cythe'ra* See Cerigo. 

Cy'tisus, a large genus of Leguminosae, sub- 
order PapilionacesB, small trees or shrubs, with 
ternate leaves, and yellow, white, or purple flowers, 
natives chiefly of the wanner temperate parts of 
the Old World, but frequently introduced on 
account of the beauty of their flowers ; see Broom. 
In its widest sense the genus may include the 
Laburnum (q.v.). 

Cytology. See Cell. 

Cyzicus, the ancient name of a peninsula of 
Asia Minor, projecting into the Sea of Maimora, 
which lies immediately to the SE. of the island of 
Maimora, and is about 9 miles in length. It was 
at one time an island. In early times Cyzicus 
was a Milesian colony, and the city of Cyzicns, 
which was not finally rained till its conquest by 
the Arabs in 675, is described by Strabo as one 
of the first cities in Asia, alike for extent and 
splendour. See Hasluck, Cyzic%is 

Czar, better Tsa/r or Tzar, the title of the em- 
perors of Russia and kings of Bulgaiia. The word 
occurs in Old Slavonic, equivalent to king, or kaiser, 
and is connected with the Latin Caesar, continued 
in the Roman empire as a title of honour long after 
the imperial house itself had become extinct. In 
the Slavonic Bible the word basilens is rendered by 
czar; C«esar (kaisar) by Cesar. In the Russian 
chronicles also the Byzantine emperors are styled 
czars, as are also the khans of the Mongols who 
ruled oyer Russia. The title of the Russian princes 
was kniaz ( ‘ prince ’ ) and veliki kniaz ( ‘ great prince ’) : 
and the princes of Moscow took the title of czar 
as ralers of the Mongolians. As individual sub- 
khans made themselves independent of the king- 
dom of the Golden Horde, they also assumed the 
title of czar; thus, there were czars of Siberia, 
of Rasan, and of Astrakhan. The conquest of 
the Golden Horde by the klian of the Cnmea in 
1480 made the grand-piinces of Moscow completely 
independent ; and upon them devolved the absolute 
pow^ winch the czars had exercised over all 
Rnssia^ Ivan lY, the Terrible first caused him- 


self to be crowned czar in 1547 ; from that time 
the title of czai became the chief title of the 
Muscovite rulers, and became practically the 
equivalent of einperor. The wite of the czar 
was named tzaritza (czaiina); the sons, tzare- 
witch ; the daughters, tzarcvna ; but after the 
death of Alexei — Peter I.’s soji—these titles were 
abolished, and the imperial princes were called 
grand-dukes, and the imperial princesses grand- 
duehe&se.s. In 1799 the Eiiq)eior Paul I. intio- 
duced the title of cesaiewitch (not czarewitch) 
for Ins second son, the Grand-duke Constantine. 
The heii -apparent and his wife continued to 
he called cesarevitch and cesarevna. Among the 
Russian people themselves, the emperor was more 
frequently called Gossudar (Hospqdai, ‘Lord ’ ) than 
czar. The term White Czar, helyj zar\^ comes down 
fiom Mongol times, and is merely equivalent to an 
independent, iion-tribute-paying czar. The czai dom 
ended in the revolution of 1*917. See Russia. 

Czardascll, 0i CsArdAs, a Hungarian national 
dance, in two sections— a slow movement called 
a lassu or lassan, and a quickstep, the fries or 
friska. Both are always in ^ or ■$ time, and in the 
same key. Examples on an extended scale occur in 
Liszt’s ‘Rhapsodies Hongroises.’ 

Czartoryski, Adam George, son of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski (1734-1823), was horn at 
Warsaw, 14th January 1770. Educated at Edin- 
burgh and London, he returned to Poland, and 
took part against Russia in the war of 1794. 
Sent to St Petersbuig as a hostage, he gained 
the friendship of the (h*and-duke Alexander and 
the confidence of the Emi)eror Paul, who made 
him ambassador to Sardinia. When Alexander 
ascended the throne, he appointed Czartoryski 
assistant to the Minister of Foreign Aflairs; and 
he took an active part in official life until after 
the peace of Tilsit. As curator of the university 
of Wilna (1803) he exerted all his influence to 
keep alive a spirit of nationality ; and wdien some 
of tbe students were sent to Siberia on a charge 
of sedition, Czartoryski resigned his office. His 
successor reported to tlie emperor that the amalga- 
mation of Russia and Lithuania had been delayed 
a century by Czartoryski. Russian favours could 
not deaden or even dull Czartoryski’s pure 
atriotism. Into the revolution of 1830 he threw 
imself with all his heart. He was elected 
president of a provisional government, and in 
this capacity summoned a national diet, which 
in January 1831 declared the Polish throne 
vacant, and elected Czartoryski head of the 
national government. He immediately devoted 
half of his large estates to the public service, 
and adopted energetic measures to meet the power 
of Russia. In August he resigned his post, but 
continued to fight as a common soldier. After 
the suppression of the rising (see Poland), Czar- 
toryski — specially excluded from the general am- 
nesty, and his estates in Poland confiscated— 
escaped to Paris, where he afterwards resided, the 
liberal friend of his poor expatriated countrymen, 
and the centre of their hope of a revived nation- 
ality. In 1848 he liberated all his serfs in Galicia, 
and during the Crimean war he inefTectually en- 
deavoured to induce the allies to identify the cause 
of Poland with that of Turkey. He refused the 
amnesty offered to him by Alexander II., and died 
15th July 1861. See his Memoirs, translated by 
Gielgud (1888), and Morfill’s Poland (.1893). 

Czaslau (Bohemian Cdslav), a town of Bo- 
hemia, 40 miles ESE. of Pra^e by rail, Avith 
manufactures of beet-sugar and alcohol. Its 
church, in which the Hussite leader Ziska was 
buried, is surmounted by the highest steeple in 
Bohemia (290 feet). The place was the scene of 
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ail important victory gained over the Austiians 
by Frederick the Great, 17th May 1742. Popula- 
tion, 10,500. 

€zechosloyakia 9 a republic of central Europe, 
established iii 1918 out of the ruins of the Austro- 
Hungarian monaichy. It consists of the Czech 
territories (Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia) of former 
Austiia, together with the Slovak teiritory 
(Slovakia), and the Little Russian tenitory (Car- 
pathian Ruthenia) of former Hungary. In shape 
and size not unlike Great Britain, it lies from 
west to east, and, situated at the heart of Europe, 
borders on Germany, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Poland. It is some 600 miles" in length, 
and about 55,000 square miles in area (Bohemia, 
20,333 sq. m., Moiavia, 8580 sq. m., Silesia, 2026 
sq. in., Slovakia, 19,148 sq. m., Ruthenia, 4958 
sq. 111 . ). Geographically the country may be divided 
into two main sections, separated roughly by the 
valley of the March (Morava) : the fiist comprises 
the whole of Bohemia, the western and north- 
western part of Moravia, and the Silesian district 
of Tioppau (Opava) ; the second includes Slovakia, 
the adjoining portion of Moravia, the Silesian dis- 
trict of Teschen (T6bin), together with Carpathian 
Ruthenia. The first part, sloping downwards from 
south to north, forms the basin of the upper Elbe, 
and is a network of waterways drained by the 
Moldau (Vltava) and the Elbe (Labe), both of 
which are navigable far inland. On the south and 
south-west tlm region is enclosed by the Sumava 
and the Bohemian Forest, on the north-west by the 
Ore Mountains (KruSn6 Hory, Erzgebirge), in the 
north and north-east by the Giant Mountains 
( KrkonoSe, Riesengebirge ) and the Sudetic Moun- 
tains ; in the east the Czecho-Moravian plateau 
allows of easy communication with the second 
geographical section of the country. This section 
consists of the western and northern range of the 
Carpathians, and slopes not north waids but south- 
wards from the heights of the High Tatras to the 
Danube and the plain of Hungary; the March 
of Moravia and Slovakia, and the Vah, Nitra, 
Hron, and Ipola of Slovakia flow southwards to the 
Danube ; while the rivers of Carpathian Ruthenia, 
mostly of small importance, run mainly south- 
westwards to the Theiss (Tisza). The principal 
lakes of Czechoslovakia are the Lagenbriicher 
Teich of Bohemia and Lake Csorba of Slovakia. 
The climate of the republic is a mean between 
the maritime and the continental, its continental 
chaiacter increasing from west to east. Rainfall 
is generally even, and temperature varies with 
altitude, the warmest part being the laige plain 
crossed by the tributaries of the Danube in their 
lower reaches. The winter in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia lasts only two and a half months, but 
in Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia winter is 
severe and summer hot, while spring and autumn 
are short. 

AgriGultvre, — In Slovakia is to be found some 
of tlae richest soil in Europe, and throughout 
Czechoslovakia agriculture is highly developed, 
the country being almost self-supporting. Wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, sugar-beet, and potatoes 
are the principal crops, while the Saaz (Zatec) 
district of Bohemia is famous for its hops. Much 
live-stock ( cattle, horses, pigs, sheep, and goats ) is 
raised. In many districts fruit-growing, especially 
the culture of the vine, is largely carried on. The 
forest wealth of the country is great. The ques- 
tion of land reform was tackled early by the 
republic, and by an act of 1919 the state was 
empowered to expropriate and break up large 
estates, manv of which for almost three centuries 
had lain in the hands of German nobles. 

Manufactures . — Despite its agricultural import- 
ance Czechoslovakia is, however, essentially an 


industiial country, and at that one of the richest 
in Europe, about 80 per cent, of the mines and in- 
dustrial enterprises of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy now lying within the republic. Sugar, 
alcohol, beer malt, textiles (cotton, wool, flax, jute, 
&c.), porcelain, pottery, glass ( window, mirror, bottle, 
lamp chimney, electrical globe, cut and crystal, 
chemical, watch, fancy), chemicals ( manures, dyes, 
soap, candles, glue, &c.), timber, leather (gloves, 
boots), furniture, fancy goods, paper, machineiy 
(agricultural, sugar, brewery), steel, iron, and 
other manufactures in metals are the principal 
industiies. The sugar industry is very great, 
Czechoslovakia being among the first beet -sugar 
producing countries of the woild, and the only 
European sugar exporter. The industiy centres 
chiefly in Bohemia and Moiavia, as does also 
the famous (Pilsner) beer-biewing industry. The 
important distilling- industry is pietty generally 
distributed. The textile industries are highly 
developed; cotton, the most impoitant, is con- 
centrated chiefly in north-eastern Bohemia and in 
Slovakia ; the woollen industry centres in Bohemia 
and Moravia, and the flax and jute industries in 
these provinces and also in Silesia. Silk, hemp, 
lace, embroidery, and hosiery aie also manufac- 
tured. The great glass and poicelain industries 
are localised mainly in Bohemia, the fiist in the 
sandy districts near the coalfields of the noith- 
west, the second round Cailsbad and in the smaller 
towns and villages of the west. The iron and steel 
industry, with its principal centres in Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia, is greatly ham- 
peied by insufficient native supplies of iron ore. 
Czechoslovakia abounds in water power, and 
since the establishment of the republic the 
state has undertaken the systematic utilisation 
of that power for the industrial electiification of 
the country. 

Minerals .-— minerals of Czechoslovakia are 
as varied as they are extensive. Coal is the chief, 
and, though not exported, forms a most important 
source of supj^ly for native industry. The gieat 
field is in Silesia ( Ostrava- Karvin), but large 
supplies are got also from Bohemia ( Kladno, north 
of Prague) and to a lesser extent fiom Moravia. 
Lignite in large quantities is mined mainly in 
Bohemia, but also in Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia. Bohemia and Slovakia are the prin- 
cipal souices of iron ore, while in the first of these 
provinces and in Moravia graphite is an important 
industry. Apart from these mineralf^, gold, silver, 
wolf i am, uranium, radium, copper, tin, antimony, 
lead, zinc, sulphur, manganese, aluminium, kaolin, 
and quartz aie all found in different paits of the 
country, bub mostly in Bohemia. In some paits 
mineral oils are worked, while in Carp^atliian 
Ruthenia there are great mines of salt. Garnets 
are obtained in Bohemia and opals in Slovakia. 
Round the many mineral springs of the country 
numerous health-resorts have arisen, the most 
famous Carlsbad (Karlovy Vary), Marienbad 
( Maridiiskd L4zn5 ), Franzensbad ( FrantiMkovy 
Lazne), Teplitz-Schbnau (Teplice-Sanov ), Luha- 
^ovice, Priesnitz, Grafenberg, Postyen (PiStany), 
Vyhne, and SliaiJ. 

Commerce . — As an essentially industrial state, 
Czechoslovakia imports chiefly raw materials and 
foodstuffs, and exports finished manufactured goods. 
Com, flour, wool, cotton, ores, oils, &c., are the 
principal imports ; and sugai*, glass, timber and 
wooden goods, beer, iron, machinery, paper, leather 
and leather goods, textiles, &c., the leading exports. 
Though hampered commercially by lack of sea- 
board, Czechoslovakia’s position at the heart of 
Europe, and in close proximity to the agricultural 
states of Poland, Hungary, and Rumania, is econo- 
mically advantageous. With most of the countries 
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of Europe commercial treaties were concluded soon 
after the emergence of the republic. 

ConwiumcatLom . — An inland state, Czechoslo- 
vakia is peculiarly dependent on the efficiency of 
her internal means of commiiiiication. The load- 
system generally is well developed, but that can 
hardly be said of the Avaterways, no real systematic 
attempt having been made to turn to advantage 
the potentialities of the country for canalisation. 
While the navigable rivers are few, those there are 
are of gieat importance. The Elbe, with its navig- 
able tributaiy the Moldau, and the Danube are 
the chief, Avhile the Oder is navigable from Czecho- 
slovakia to the Baltic. By the Elbe, Prague ( Praha ), 
the capital, is linked with Hamburg, while by the 
Oder the industrial re^ons of Silesia are joined to 
Stettin ; in both ports Czechoslovakia by the Treaty 
of Veisailles ( 1919) enjoys special commercial privi- 
leges. In Carpathian Ruthenia the Theiss pro- 
vides in part a navigable highway. Operations 
for linking up the Elbe and the Danube by canal 
have been begun, while an Oder-Danube canal 
scheme is also to be undertaken- The railways 
of Czechoslovakia, owned partly by the state and 
partly by private enterprise, form a dense network, 
more especially in the western provinces of the 
republic. As an integral pait, however, of the 
former system of Austria-Hungary they run mainly 
from north to south, whereas the circumstances of 
the new state demand rather a system with con- 
nections from Avest to east. Eor the improvement of 
railway communications along those lines national 
funds have been allocated. Internationally Czecho- 
slovakia may be regarded as the railway centre of 
Europe ; thus Prague, standing on the great trans- 
continental routes, is joined by rail to the capitals 
of almost every European state. 

Population . — The population of Czechoslovakia 
in 1921 was about 13,610,405, including 8,761,831 
Czechs and Slovaks, 3,122,892 Germans, 746,809 
Magyars, 459,349 Rutheues, 180,337 Jews, 75,705 
Poles. The Czechs and Slovaks form two branches 
of the same Slav stem, and constitute the western 
vanguard of their race. The Czechs occupy central 
and southern Bohemia and the central distiicts of 
Moravia and Silesia. The Slovaks inhabit northern 
Slovakia and central Silesia. The German popu- 
lation centres mainly on north-western Bohemia, 
in western Silesia, and in a small district on the 
boundary of Bohemia and Moravia. The Mag- 
yars inhabit southern Slovakia and south-western 
Ruthenia. The Ruthenes of Little Russian ( Slav ) 
stock are to be found on the eastern border of 
Slovakia and in Carpathian Ruthenia, on a strip 
of about forty miles AAude running along the Car- 
pathians. The Jews are Avidely distributed, but 
are most numerous in the east, and are for the most 
part town-dwellers. The Polish population is con- 
centrated mainly in eastern Silesia. 

EduGation.—VjiAex Austrian rule education, both 
general and technical, was always Avidespread and 
of a high standard in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, the race rivalries of Czech and German 
having proved beneficial in this regard. In Slovakia, 
however, teaching in the national language was for- 
bidden under the Magyars, and the percentage of 
illiteracy was high, while in Carpathian Ruthenia 
education was even more backward. From the 
year of its establishment, however, the furtherance 
of education was one of the first cares of the Czecho- 
slovak state, and instruction became compulsory in 
primary, secondary, commercial, and agricultural 
schools. In Slovakia, in the first year of the re- 
public, three thousand Slovak schools were opened, 
wMe educational improvement was also under- 
taken in Carpathian Ruthenia. Of higher learning 
there ate numerous institutions in Czechoslovakia. 
Apatt from a school of mines, an academy of arts, 


and tAvo high schools of agriculture and veterinaiy 
science, there are four high schools of technical 
studies (two Czech, tAvo German), two academies 
of laAv, and three faculties of divinity, all of uni- 
versity standing. Of universities there are four, 
two in Prague, one Czech, one German ; the foimer 
founded in 1348, the latter in 1882. A ncAv Czech 
university Avas established at Brimii (Brno) in 1918, 
and a Slovak university Avas instituted at Piessburg 
(Bratislava) in 1919. 

Behgion. — By the Czecho.slovak constitution 
liberty of conscience and of religious creed is guar- 
anteed, while in the eyes of the laAv all religious 
confessions aie equal. The state, by means of 
financial grants, supports the various ecclesiastical 
communities in their moral and educational activi- 
ties, and allows the churches to oiganise their work 
freely, accoiding to their own principles and needs. 
Owing ^ to the Counter-Reformation of the Haps- 
l)urgs in the 17th century, the nation Avhich led 
the Reformation in cential Europe is to-day over- 
Avhelmingly Roman Catholic, the percentage of 
Protestants (Lutherans and Calvinists) being alto- 
gether insignificant. The adherence of the Czechs 
to the Roman Catholic Church is, hoAvever, often 
merely nominal, and in the 20th century a strong 
tendency to secession became manifest, more espe- 
cially among the intellectual and Avorking -classes. 
The republic gave strength to the movement, and in 
the first three years of its existence over a million 
persons forsook the Roman faith, the greater part 
joining a newly -formed National Church. This 
church arose out of the Holy See’s rejection of a 
request for reform put forward by a considerable 
section of the Czechoslovak priesthood, the reforms 
demanded including the abolition of celibacy, the 
introduction of the vernacular into the services, 
and a more democratic administration of chirrch 
affairs. The Ruthenes belong to the Uniat Church, 
to Avhich also belong some of the Slovaks in the 
eastern districts of Slovakia. 

History , — The emergence of the independent 
state of Czechoslovakia represents the last stage 
in the revolt of the Slav people of central Europe 
against the Germanising and Magy arising influ- 
ences Avhich surrounded them. Foi the first stages 
of that revolt one must turn to the earlier history 
of the various territories which came later to con- 
stitute the republic. 

Bohemia . — The Celtic Boii, from Avhom the 
country derives its name, were the fii&t knoAvn 
inhabitants of Bohemia. They were expelled about 
the beginning of the Christian era by the Teutonic 
Marcomanni, avIio yielded in tuin to the gieat 
Slav invasion, and as early as the 5th century 
Bohemia was peopled by Czechs. Under Samo, a 
mysterious alien, their kingdom attained in the 
7th century to large dimensions. During the 9th 
century Bohemia formed part of the great Moravian 
realm of Svatopluk, and was converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Greek monks Cyril and Methodius. 
On the fall of Svatoplnk’s empire in the 10th 
century, Bohemia was ruled by a line of dukes of 
the Czech dynasty of Piemysl. These dukes oAvned 
the overlordship of Germany, and from 1086 their 
kingship was acknowledged, Bohemia being re- 
garded as a state in the German empire. In 1306 
the last of the dynasty Avas assassinated. Under 
its SAvay the growth of ’ German influence, in many 
ways beneficial, was very marked, and the country 
became bilingual. Reaction came, however, Avith 
the succeeding house of Luxemburg (1310-1437), 
and under Charles I. of Bohemia, I v. of Geimany, 
the Czech movement first took definite shape in 
both its aspects, religious and political. The gieat 
movement for church reform, inaugurated in the 
folio Aving reign by John Huss (q.v.) and Jerome of 
Prague (q.v.), became with the martyrdom of Huss 
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(1415), and the employment of Germany as the 
ciusadiiig foice of the Roman Chinch, as much 
national as leligious in character, and the Hussite 
wars (1420-36) were racial wais in large degiee. 
Victory lay with the Hussites, but the country 
was giievoiisly weakened. Many difficulties stood 
theieafter in the way of the erection of a per- 
manent Slav monarchy, Bohemia became an elective 
kingdom, and in 1458 the Protestant noble, George 
of Podiebrad, ascended the throne. With his 
successor, the Polish prince Ladislaus (1471-1516), 
came association with the kingdom of Hungary, 
for in 1490 Ladislaus was elected to the Hungarian 
throne. Under him the loyal residence was re- 
moved to Ofen (Hungary), where also his son and 
successor, Louis (1516-26), resided. After Louisas 
death in battle against the Turks at Mohacz, 
Bohemia and Hungary passed into the hands of 
the Hapsburgs under Ferdinand I. of Austria, who 
had mairied Louis’s sister, and from that time till 
the rise of the Czechoslovak republic the history of 
Bohemia merges in that of Austria (q.v.). The 
Reformation was tolerated under Maximilian, and 
religious liberty was formally granted by Rudolf H. 
(1609); but under Matthias, and especially Fer- 
dinand II., this fieedom was later withdrawn. 
This reactionary religious policy of the Hapsburgs, 
joined to the centralising absolutism of their house, 
pi’oduced the i evolution of 1618, and saw the elec- 
tion of Frederick V. of the Palatinate (q.v.) to 
the Bohemian throne (see Thirty Years’ War). 
With the disastrous battle of the White Mountain 
(1620), however, the Hapsburgs were restored. 
There followed the meiciless extirpation of Pro- 
testantism, the triumph of Jesuitism, the ruin of 
the country, the suppression of Bohemia as a nation. 
But in tlie latter part of the 18th century the 
ref 01 ms of Josef II., and the influence of patriotic 
wi iters, stirred up a levival of national feeling, 
more especially in the departments of language 
and literature. And so in the eailier part of the 
century following, till in 1840 the movement be- 
came definitely political in chai-acber. ^ A continuous 
demand for the restoration of political independ- 
ence ensued. In 1848 a Pan-Slav congress was held 
at Prague, and in the same year a revolutionary 
rising was s\viftlv suppressed in that city. A return 
to absolutism followed, but in 1861 a more liberal 
constitution was granted ; Bohemia enjoyed a diet 
{Lmidtag) of its own, while it also sent members 
to the imperial parliament {Beichsrat) at Vienna. 
Under the new constitution a Bohemian diet made 
the Czech language a compulsoiy subject even in 
German secondary schools. In 1867, however, the 
Czechs refused to send their complement of membeis 
to the Relchsrat, on the ground that that body 
encroached on the rights of the Bohemian diet. 
In other ways the Czechs showed their gi*owing 
sympathy with Pan-Slavism. About this time 
the industrial revolution, which was beginning to 
bran&foun Bohemia, gave a new stimulus to the 
national cause, in so far as Czech workmen now 
massed together in factories gained a new sense of 
racial solidarity. Fiom 1871 a policy of conciliation 
was followed by the Austrian government, and in 
1879 the Bohemian delegates resumed attendance 
at the Reichsrat, and as a section of the Bight 
secured important concessions to the cause of 
nationalism. Solution by compromise was at- 
tempted in 1890, and at various later dates light 
up to the outbreak of the Grea.t War, but all 
without success. 

Moravia . — Moravia was anciently occupied by 
the Quadi, who were succeeded after the 5th 
century by the Rugii, the Heruli, and the Longo- 
bardi, and finally in the 6th century by the Slavs. 
Charlemagne brought the people under nominal 
subjection, and about 864 Christianity was first 


introduced by Cyril and Methodius. In the latei 
9th century Svatopluk, king of INIoravia, estab- 
lished a powerful empire, wliicli fell, however, in 
the century following, before the onslaughts of the 
Magyars. In 1029 iloiavia became incorpoiated 
with Bohemia, and from that time till 1849, when 
it was formally sepaiated and declaied a distinct 
province and, crown- land of Austria, the history of 
the two countries is for all intents and purposes 
one. As pait of Bohemia, Moiaria had shared in 
the national aspiiations of the Czechs, and even 
after hei formal sepaiation in 1849 her growing 
and active sympathy with the nationalist and anti- 
Ten tonic movement of the Bohemians was the 
most outstanding featui*e of hei his tot y. 

Austrian Silesia . — Austrian Silesia came into 
being as a result of the Treaty of Berlin (1742), 
confiimed by the treaties of Dresden (1745) and 
Hnberbshurg (1763), whereby theie ])a«^sed from 
Austria to Germany ‘all Silesia except Tesclieri 
and the distiict beyond the river Oppa and the high 
mountains.’ In the 13th century the Slav inhabit- 
ants of Silesia (q.v.) were largely Germanised, and 
fiom 1331 to 1742, during which time the country 
remained almost continuously a piovince of Bo- 
hemia, similar forces weie at work. Attei 1742 the 
portion of Silesia remaining to Austria was counted, 
not as a Bohemian, but as an Austrian piovince. 
In 1848, howevei, and in 1868, the Bohemians in- 
cluded Austrian Silesia in their demand for the 
reconstitution of the ancient kingdom of Bohemia. 

Slovakia . — The Slovaks reached central Europe 
probably about the same time as the Czechs, in the 
5th or 6tli century a.d., and at once came into con- 
tact with German tribes, to whom they were sub- 
ject for a time. Later they formed part of the 

f ieat Moravian empire. After being conquered 
y the Magyars in the 10th century, the Slovaks, 
except for a brief period of connection with Poland 
under Boleslav the Brave (973), remained till 1918 
the subjects of Hungary, their history in its main 
lines being contained in the history of that country 
(see Hungary). Despite the Magyar influences 
to which from the 10th century they had been sub- 
ject, the growth of a conscious ieeling of nationalism 
was slow amongst the Slovaks. Not till the second 
half of the 18th century, indeed, did a national 
movement arise — the response to the Magyar 
attempt to express their own nationalism at the ex- 
pense of a Slovak minority. The wave of national 
feeling which, after the Treaty of Vienna (1815), 
began to sweep over Europe, later gave strength to 
the movement, and when in 1848-49 the Magyars 
attempted to throw off the Austrian yoke, the 
Slovaks took the opportunity of rising against 
their oppressors. Their failure resulted in their 
continued subjection, while the feeling of hostility 
between the two races was increased. The com- 
promise of 1867 sacrificed the interests of the 
Slovaks, leaving them more completely at the 
mercy of the Hungarian government. Though the 
Law of Nationalities of 1868 was conciliatory in 
spirit, in practice the forcible suppression of the 
Slovaks continued — political and administrative 
office was closed to them, their children were reared 
as Magyars, their language was banished, their 
schools were closed. Right up to the Great War 
the Magyars, in defence of their own ] 3 olitical 
predominance, checked Slovak nationalism at 
almost every point. 

Gar;pathiarb Ruthenia . — ^The origin of the Ruth- 
enes is obscure, but by the 10th century Ruthenian 
tribes are to be found both to the noith and to the 
south of the Carpathians, inhabiting a country which 
came to be known as Red Russia. There they 
were ruled by a number of independent princes, 
whose various states soon became the battle-ground 
of contending Pole and Hungarian, falling in whole 
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oi in part, now to the one, now to the other. 
From 1382, howevei, till 1918 the legion on the 
south-westein bide of the Carpathians (Carpathian 
Kutlienia) remained continuously in the possession 
of the Clown of Hungary, its histoiy being the 
history of that countrjr. Under Hapsburg rule, 
Kiithenian nationalism in Carpathian Ruthenia, as 
in the othei Ruthene teriitories of the empire, was 
foi long encouraged, partly as a means of checking 
the Galician Poles, partly with a view to creating 
a national nucleus, to which in course of time might 
be attracted the Little Russian subjects of the 
Russian empire. In the later 19th century, how- 
ever, and in the first years of the 20th, this policy 
was in laige measure reversed. Thus the imposi- 
tion of the Magyar liturgy was attempted, while a 
general attitude of hostility to the Uniat Church was 
adopted. It was m these circumstances that in 
the decades before the Gieat War a strong nation- 
alist and anti-Magyar movement arose amongst the 
Ruthenes. See Galicia, Poland, Ruthenians, 
Ukraine. i 

While fclie tide of national feeling among the { 
Slav peoples of central Euiope continued to rise 
as the 20th century advanced, the outbreak of the 
Great War found the national aspirations of Czech, i 
Slovak, and Ruthene still unsatisfied. It fell, how- 
ever, to the war to provide the eiicumstances in 
which the i ealisation of national ambitions became 
possible. From the very outset Czechs and Slovaks 
weie unconcealed opponents of the Austrian cause. 
In the field they surrendered in battalions to the 
Russians and the Italians, and joined with them 
and with the French to fight the Central Powers ; 
at home they suffered persecution for i)ro-Ally 
sympathies ; abroad, in the countries of the Allies, 
especially under Professor MaSaryk and Dr BeneS, 
they instituted a political campaign against the 
empire of which they formed so unwilling a part. 
Over tlxree years elapsed, however, before events at 
home began to move directly towards the institu- 
tion of an independent state. In December 1917 
the Czech deputies of the Reichsrat declared that, 
on the conclusion of the wav, the only possible 
terms of peace must include the recognition of the 
right of the Czechoslovak nation to self-deter- 
mination. This announcement was followed on 
6th January 1918 by a Declaration of Independence, 
issued at Pi ague by the Czech deputies of the 
Reichsrat, and by the deputies from the diets of 
Boliemia, Moravia, and Silesia. In the Declara- 
tion, amongst other things, union with Slovakia 
was claimed. On 13th July following, in the 
interests of an independent state, a National 
Council was instituted at Prague. Thereafter, at 
different times, the Czechoslovak claim to inde- 
pendence was virtually acknowledged by France, 
Italy, Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. 
On I4th October the National Council was consti- 
tuted as a provisional government, and on the 
27th, the rights of the Czechoslovaks were recog- 
nised by the Austro-Hungarian government, follow- 
ing the rejection of its offer of a measure of national 
autonomy within an Austrian federation. So it 
came to pass that on 28th October 1918 the National 
Council, without resistance, took over the govern- 
ment of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, the ancient 
kingdom of Bohemia being in this way once more 
reconstituted. Two days later the independence 
of Slovakia was also proclaimed, and political 
union with that country accomplished. On 14th 
November following the first representative body of 
the Czechoslovak people — the National Assembly — 
met at Prague, \vhere the Czechoslovak state was 
formally declared a republic, and Professor T. G. 
Masaryk was elected as its first president. On 8th 
May 1919 Carpathian Ruthenia, in a National Cen- 
tral Couucdl, unanimou^y approved of incorporation 


with Czechoslovakia on special terms of autonomy, 

E olitical action in this diiection having ineviously 
een undertaken by emigrant Ruthenes in tlie 
United States. The leanest was later granted, 
and so, by the express will of their several peoples, 
the Slav teiritoiies of central Em ope united to 
form one state, with a single government. The 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia were fixed by the peace 
treaties of Versailles (1919), St Germain (1919), 
and Trianon ( 1920 ), and in the case of the ancient 
piincipality of Teschen, pait of which passed to 
the republic, part to Poland, by a decision of the 
Amhassadois’ Confeience, 28th July 1920, and not 
by plebiscite as originally intended. 

ConsiititUon . — The constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak republic was passed by the N ational Assembly 
on 29th February 1920, and in its main provisions 
was largely influenced by the constitutions of 
France and of the United States. Thus the Czecho- 
slovak state is declared to be a democratic re- 
public, having an elected president at its head ; 
the state, with the partial exception of Carpathian 
Ruthenia, is to he unified and not federative ; the 
legislative body is to consist of two chambers— a 
chamber of deputies of 300 members and a senate 
of 150 members — both elected by a universal, equal, 
direct, and secret suffiage, according to the prin- 
ciples of proportional repiesentation ; complete and 
absolute security of life and of personal freedom 
are to be guaranteed to all ; in respect of civic 
rights, no privileges of sex, birth, or vocation are 
to he recognised ; liberty of speech, press, instruc- 
tion, and religious profession aie assured; all 
religious confessions are to be equal in the eyes of 
the law ; all citizens are to he equal whatever their 
race, language, or religion, while specral provisions 
are to be made for the protection of national, 
religious, and racial minor ities. 

Language , — Lrnguistically as racially the Czechs 
and Slovaks are one people, and by the constitu- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, the (Czechoslovak language 
rn both its forms, the Czech and the Slovak, is 
declared to be the official language of the republic. 
Czech and Slovak as tongues are mutually intel- 
ligible, and are so similar that one might almost 
be said to he a dialect of the other. In reality 
they represent two branches of the .same Slav 
language, but branches exposed to divergent in- 
fluences. Till the 19th century Czech was the 
literary language not only of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, but also of Slovakia. Czech is one of 
the most cultivated dialects of the Slavonic, and 
in its complicated and difficult forms reminds one 
of the Latin and Greek accidence. Its peculiarities 
are the sibilated r, which is harsher tharr the rz 
of the Poles, and the distinct possession of both 
quantity and accent, so that Latin and Greek 
metres can be exactly reproduced in it, though 
such imitations are purely artificial, the native 
poetry being accentual. Its syntax resembles 
Latin. It. has one guttural, ch. It has a passive 
1 »articiple, hut no formal passive voice, and nrakes 
a very free use of reflexive verbs. In their Uniat 
Church the people of Ruthenia have preserved the 
Slav liturgy, but their language is a dialect of 
Little Russian. 

Literatiire . — The literatjire of Czechoslovakia 
is mainly Czech, though also Slovak to some 
extent. There is no Rnthenian literature of 
importance. 

Czech , — The Greek Church is represented by a 
Glagolitic (q.v.) fragment (c. 900), the Latm by 
a fragment of St John’s Gospel with an inter- 
linear Czech translation of somewhat later date. 
Between 1240 and 1250 the Latin AUxandreis was 
freely translated into rhyme, and legends of Christ 
and of several saints were current towards the 
close of the century. A manuscript containing 
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au imrhyined poem, Judgment of Lihussu, and 
another containing epic and lyric poenifc, weie I 
found by V. Hanka in 1817 ; the woik has been 
asczibed to the end of the ISfcli ceutuiy, but both i 
manuscripts are now usually reg aided as forgeries, j 
The gi eater part of the Bible was translated by the j 
end ot the 18th ceutuiy, and in the 14th the whole 
was completed, the Czechs being the fiist Slav I 
nation to possess a complete translation of the I 
Scriptures in theii native language. The first half 
of tlie 14th ceutuiy, important as witnessing the j 
foundation of the university of Prague by Charles i 
IV. in 1348, piesents a rhymed chronicle called 
that of Dalimil, the earliest complete manuscript 
of which {c. 1350) was uneaithed at Pembroke I 
College, Cambridge, in 1876. In this century ! 
didactic and satiiical poetry were well repre- 
sented. The rhymed legend of St Catheiine j 
(discoveied at Stockholm in 1850) is of consider- 
able beauty, and that of St Prokop is amusing. 
The travels of Maico Polo were translated early, 
and those of Sir John Mandeville late in the same 
century. A cycle of chivalry was also curient. A 
complete Life of Christ was written. Romances 
of Alexander the Gieat and of Troy were tians- 
lated. Tkadleczek’s dialogues between ‘The Com- 
plainer ’ and ‘ Misfortune ’ are a model of teise 
and elegant Czech. Thomas of Stitny ( Tomas ze 
Stitneho, 1325-1404), one of the earliest precursors 
of the Refoi Illation, wrote in ordei that there might 
be a liteiature of the soul as geiieially accessible 
in the Czech as in the Latin tongue. Theologian, 
homilist, and philosopher, his equal cannot be 
found in English liteiature before the time of 
Elizabeth. Fiom Stitii;y, as a writer, it is impos- 
sible to separate John Huss (Jan Hus), who, thouj»h 
infeiioi in style, yet in his religious writings in 
the vernacular created the Czech literary language 
as it is written to-day. The Hussite wars were 
hardly favourable to any but controversial liteia- 
ture, though a few songs, satirical and didactic 
poems and ballads were produced, among them a 
spirited ballad on the battle of Aussig, and the 
marching song of the soldiers of Ziska. Ziska 
was the inventor of modern strategy, and his mili- 
tary arrangements, which still exist in writing, are in 
every way remarkable. In this period, too, appeared 
Peter ClieliJick;^, the peasant philosopher, and 
probably the most original religious tliinker of 
the time. His writings, anticipatory of Tolstoi 
in their doctiine of non-resistance, are an expres- 
sion of the innermost spirit of the Czech people, and 
subsequently formed the basis on which was founded 
the Union of the Bohemian Brethren, a union 
which in the later 16 bh century developed a highly 
successful liteiary activity. During the Polish 
dynasty John Iiasenstemsk:f wrote Travels in 
Palestine (1492) and Advice to his So7i in excel- 
lent Czech, and Nicholas Konacz a fine book on 
the Plaint of J ustice^ the Queen and Lady of all 
the Virtues. Under Ferdinand I. and Maximilian 
II, (1526-75) many of the Jesuits from the Jesuit 
academy, established at Prague in 1555, wrote in 
Czech with great success. Sixtus of Ottersdorf’s 
Memoirs of the Years 154B-47 are very valuable. 
But the literary glory of the peiiod is the Ki'onyka 
Czeskd of V. Hajek of Liboczan (1541), which in 
style rivals Herodotus, though its historical state- 
ments are so untrustworthy, that Palack^ terms 
the author ‘the corrupter of Bohemian history.* 
The time of the emperors Rudolf II. and Matthias 
(1576-1619), or rather of the former, marks the 
highest point of development of the older Czech 
literatuie. In Rudolf’s time the printer, Adam 
of Veleslavin, was the centre of litefary activity. 
Tianslations w'eie more abundant than original 
works, and it was during this period that the 
great Kralitz (Kralickd) Bible, translated by the 


Bohemian Biethren, appeared at Kialitz in 
Moravia (6 vols. 1579-93). Matyas Gryll (1592) 
wnote the only good original poem, On the Pro- 
vidence and Government of God, ot this era. 
The travels of Havant of Polzic in Palestine, 
Egypt, and Sinai, have been translated into Ger- 
man, and the adventures of Wratislaw of Mitro- 
vitz in Turkey into German, English, and Russian. 
Of Jirzik Zaveta’s Schola Atdica, Balbiiius said 
that ‘if translated into Latin it need feai no 
criticism.’ Amongst the Biethren the outstanding 
literary figure was Jan Amos Komensk^ ( Comenius, 
1592-1671), the gieat humanitarian teachei of the 
nations, and autlioi of the World in Pictm'es and 
the Labyrmth of the World. From Ferdinand II. 
(1619) to Josef II. (1781) is a period of literary 
decline. The Jesuits from the school of Feidi- 
nand I. giadually died out, and then* successors, far 
from studying Czech, carried on a ruthless crusade 
against the native liteiature The Jesuit Konias 
boasted of having burned 60,000 volumes with his 
own hand, and in no modem literature are so many 
books known to have disappeared. 

But wuth the end of the 18tU century came a 
period of unexampled levival. The Ablie Josef 
jDobrovsk^ ( 1753-1829 ) was the pioiieei ; the fatlier 
of Slavonic comparative philology, he devoted his 
life to grammatical, philological, and histoiical 
reseaich in the interests of the Czech tongue. In 
1795 Fi. V. M. Kramenus established a printing- 
press in Bohemia, which, till his death in 1808, 
was the centre of Czech literaiy activity. In 1818 
Count Kaspar Sternberg and others succeeded in 
fully establishing and endovving the Bohemian 
Museum, which became the centie of liteiaiy and 
linguistic, and also scientific reseaich and pi ogress. 
Ill 1825 Josef Jungmann (1773-1847) published his 
Eistonj of Bohemian Literature, ami in 1827 the 
magazine {Czasopis) of the Bohemian Museum 
appeared under the editorship of Fr. Palacky 
(1798-1875). In 1831 the Matice CzesJut, the 
Czech Liteiary Society, a by -committee of the 
Museum, was" instituted for the republication of 
old, and the publication of new books of value 
in the Czech language. By its aid Jungmanu’s 
great Czech dictionary, the work of thirty years, 
appeared (6 vols. 1835-39), and in 1837 the Slovak, 
P. J. Safafik’s (1795-1861) Slavonic Antiquities, 
the first Czecli work to obtain a Emopean lepu- 
tation. The first volume of Palack^’s famous Jais- 
tory of the Czech Nation appeared in German in 
1836, in Czech in 1848 ; the work to 1526 was com- 
pleted in German in 1867, and in Czech in 1876, 
and was later continued by Gindeley ( 1829-92). In 
the revival of poetry, A. j. Puchmajer (1795-1814) 
was an important influence, as \vas also V. Hanka 
(1791-1861) with his successful imitations of the 
popular songs and ballads of the peasantiy (1815- 
16), and his publication of the Starohyld Skla- 
da7iie, ‘Ancient Collections' ( 1817-24)— a reproduc- 
tion of the poetic stores obtained by the researches 
of Dobrovsk^. By the publication of Macpherson’s 
Ossian (1761) and Percy’s Beliques (1765) interest 
in folk-songs had been aroused, but the greatest 
impulse to Czech poetry was given by the appear- 
ance of Hanka’s 13th-century manuscripts, the 
authenticity of these manuscripts quite apart In 
1819 Polak in his Suhlhnity of Nature produced 
the first great poem of the revival. Next came 
the Slovak, Jan Kolhir (1793-^52), the poet of 
Pan-Slav idealism, and F. L. Celakovsk^^ (1799- 
1852) and K. J. Erhen (1811-70), writers of folk- 
songs and national ballads. K. H. Macha (1810- 
36) was, however, the greatest poet of the revival ; 
his Mdj is a lyrical epic tinged with romantic 
melancholy. In Karel Havli(5ek (1821-56), the 
first great Czech publicist, Mdcha’s lyrical spirit 
had its satirical counterpart. 
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By the middle of the 19tli century the Czech 
literary revival had passed far beyond its rudimen- 
tary stages, and continued to gather in strength. 
Jan Neruda ( 1834-91 ), in verse a Czech Heine, and 
in prose a Czech Dickens, is the greatest figure of 
the time. Both in prose and in verse the literature 
of these yeais is ricli in purely popular elements. 
This is to be seen in the simple ana delicate verses 
of V. Halek (1835-74), in the strongly lacial poems 
of A Heyduk (b. 1835), and in the patriotic songs 
of J. V. Slddek (1845-1912), E. Krasnohorskd 
(b. 1847), S. Cecil (1846-1908), and F. S. Prochazka 
( b. 1861 ). The progress of tlie novel was an out- 
standing feature of the time. Thus in the early 
iifties appeared The Grandmother {Bahibka) of B. 
Nemcova — a rustic story and standai d woik of Czech 
liteiature. K. V. Kais (b. 1859), A. Sta§ek (b. 
1843), K. Klostermann (b. 1848), the biotheis Alois 
(b. 1861) and Vilem (1863-1912) MrStik, and 
K. Sv4tU (1830-99), all followed in the tradition 
of Nemcov^. The social novel, generally humani- 
tarian in purpose, also found many exponents, as 
G. P. Moravsky (1833-75), M. SiradSek (b. 1860), 
J. K. Slejhar (1864-1914), F. Herites (b. 1851), 
and I. Heinnann (b. 1854); while the historical 
novel was lepresented by V. B. Tfebfzsk^ (1849- 
84), Z. Winter (b. 1846), A. Jirasek (b. 1851). J. 
Arbes (1840-1916) and F. X. Svoboda (b. 1860) are 
other novelists of note. In the poetry of the later 
19tli eentmy J. Vrchlick;^ (Emil Frida, 1853-1912), 
perhaps the greatest name in Czech literature, was 
the^ leading influence ; a prolific wiiter, his many 
lyric, epic, and dramatic poems enriched the Czech 
language, and intioduced almost eveiy variety of 
metrical form, while his numerous translations were 
of great intrinsic and historical value. Vrchlick^ 
gathered round him a large group of poets, who 
followed him in his leanings towards perfection 
of form, and also in his activities as a translator ; 
of the number are A. KldSterslcf (b. 1866), who 
completed the translation of Shakespeaie begun by 
SUdek, J. Boreck;^ (b. 1869 )j, J. Kvapil (b. 1868), 
F. Kvapil (b. 1855), and A. Cern;^ (b. 1864). The 
rallying point of the group was the Limiir, a 
literary periodical founded in the seventies, to 
which J. Zeyer ( 1841-1901 ), though hardly a follower 
of Vrchlick^, was a most important contributor. 
Since the appearance of Vrchlick;^ the progress of 
Czech poetry is associated in particular with the 
realist J. S. Machar (b. 1864), the impressionist 
A Sova (b. 1864), and the symbolist Otakar Bfe- 
zina (V. Jebav^, b. 1868), three poets whose joint 
achievements it would be difficult to equal among 
modem European singers. 

In the last years of the 19th century the general 
European revolt against prevailing "artistic and 
moral standards made a deep impression on Czech 
literature. The effects of this new movement 
were concentrated especially in the columns of the 
Modern Review, founded in 1894. Among repre- 
sentatives of these modern tendencies are J. Kard- 
sek ze. Lvovic (b. 1871), K. Hlavd^Jek (1874-98), 
V. Dyk (b. 1877), S. K. Neumann (b. 1875), F. 
Srdmek (b. 1877), E. LeSetick;^ z LeSehradu (b. 
1877), K. Toman (b. 1877), O. ‘Theer (1880-1918), 
Jan z WoJko\vicz (b. 1880), and 0. Fischer (b. 1883). 

The beginnings of Czech drama are to be found 
in the early part of the 19th eentmy, and are 
associated with such names as V. Kliepera ( 1792- 
59) and J. K. Tyl (1808-56). After an interval 
of romanticism due to Shakespearean influences 
and exexnplified in the^ plays of J. J. Koldr ( 1812- 
90), the French tradition of Scribe was followed 
by E. Bozddeh (1841-89) and L. Stroupeinick;^ 
(1850-92), the last-named introducing a more 
racial element in the form of village drama. By 
the opening of the National Theatre at Prague, 
19th November 1883, a new stimulus was given 


to the play. Thereafter the influence of Ibsen, 
together with the realism of the Russian and 
German stage, produced the modern social dramas 
of F. X. Svoboda, M. A. Simdeek, J. Hilbert (b. 
1871), J. Kvapil, and K. Capek, two of whose 
satirical plays, From the Life of Insects and 
R, U,R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots) have been 
done in translation in London. The moie recent 
developments of the Czech theatie have led, on 
the one band, to the romantic tieatment of 
national subjects, as in the biotheis and 

on the other to the cultivation of histoiical 
drama, as by J. Karasek ze Lvovic, V. Dyk, J. 
Maria (b. 1870), A. Dvofiik (b. 1880), and J. 
Mahen (b. 1882). 

Slovak . — Duiing the 15th century the spread of 
Hussite doctrine, fioin Bohemia thiough Moravia 
to Slovakia, bi ought with it the Czech language. 
Slovak at this period was still an unwiitten tongue, 
and Czech, used at first for the new lehgious teach- 
ing, became, and for long continued to be, the only 
wi-itten language of the country. But towards the 
end of the 18th century tendencies became apparent 
making for the displacement of Czech by Slovak. 
It was in the work of A. Bemolak ( 1762-1813) that 
these tendencies fiist assumed a concrete form. Ad- 
ditional impetus to the use of Slovak as a literary 
language was given by L. Stur (1815-56) and his 
followers, J, Kial (1822-74) and J. Botto (1829-81). 
The realists Sladkovi6 (1822-72) and Kalin54k 
(1822-71) were, however, the most remarkable 
writers of the period. Towards the close of the 
19th century closer intellectual touch with the 
Czechs was resumed, one of the most prominent 
names connected with the movement being J. 
V15ek, whose history of Slovak literature is a 
standard work. The greatest poet of Slovakia 
is Hviezdoslav (Pavel Oiszagh, 1849-1921), and 
the best prose writers S. Hurban- Vajanskj^ (b. 
1847), who is also a distinguished lyiic poet, and 
M. Kuku5in, famous for liis realistic stoiies of 
village life. The literary renaissance of the pie- 
i sent day is associated in particular with the names 
of the two poets J. Jesen&f and I. Kiasko. 

Painting . — The history of Czech painting begins 
with the illumination of manuscripts. In the 14th 
century, following the founding of an artistic 
brotherhood, a school arose in which Dutch and 
Italian influences weie associated under the Haps- 
hurgs. In the reign of Rudolf II. brilliant progress 
was made till interruption came with the Thirty 
Years* War. Between 1640 and 1674 Skreta was 
the leader of a revival of artistic activity ; together 
with the religious decorator Brandi, and the painter 
Reiner, he is the forerunner of modern Czech paint- 
ing. Under Josef II. all art fell into decay. But 
revival came in the 19th century with the awaken- 
ing of national aspirations. Hellich, Lhota, Javu- 
rek, Maixner, and Cermdk combined to arouse 
interest in national art, but they were no more 
than imitators of the school of Dlisseldorf, and it re- 
mained for the great artist Joseph Manes ( 1820-70), 
whose style varies from the classic and romantic 
to impressionism, to lay the logical foundations of 
a national school. Since Manes, artists of note 
have been M. Ale§ (1849-1913), painter of Czech 
popular life, Broiik, historical painter, Knupfer, 
maiine painter, Slavi^ek and Cliitussi, landscape 
painters, Mucha and Hynais, decorative painters, 
Preisler and Svabinsk^, painters of portraits and 
allegorical subjects, LiSka, painter of sombre pic- 
tures, and Boettinger and Strej}ti, painters of society 
and fashion. In Slovakia, Upkra and his school 
have devoted themselves to representation*" of 
peasant life. 

Scvl^pture . — The originator of Czech sculpture 
was Petr Parler, architect of the 14th-century 
cathedral of St Vitus. In Mathias Rejsek the 
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Reiiai&sance produced another remarkable artist. 
In the 14th centuiy the style of the Jesuits domi- 
nated. Theie followed a long period of decline, 
till in the 19th century Czech sculpture levived 
and developed along similar lines to Czech paint- 
ing. Joseph Myslbek (b. 1848) is the great name, 
but Lev^’’ (1820-70), Max, Schnirch, Suchaida, 
Saloun, and Bilek aie also impoitant. Of more 
lecent sculptois the chief are Stursa, Maiatka, 
Benes, and Kafka. 

Architecture.— VvSi.gUiQ, the Floience of central 
Europe, is evidence in itself of the architectuial 
genius of the Czechs. Czech aichitecture was first 
Roman, e.g. the basilica of St George at Prague, 
then Gothic, e. g. the magnificent cathedral of 
St Vitus, also at Prague. The 14tli century saw 
the intrusion of the Jesuit style, and witnessed 
the triumph of baroque architecture. Under 
Ladislaus ( 1471-1516) flamboyant Gothic lose high 
in favoui, levealing itself in Prague, in the churches 
ot St Mary of Tyn and St Charles, in the town 
hall, and in the towers of the Bridge of Charles IV. 
Tliere followed in the 16th century an Italian 
peiiod, when the Renaissance stamped itself every- 
where. The 18th century brought a return to the 
baroque, while the 19th witnessed the restora- 
tion of old Gothic structures, and the erection of 
new buildings in neo-renaissance style ; of new 
buildings the National Tlieatie at Prague is the 
crowning example. Both in the 19th and the 20th 
centuries Czech architecture came under the in- 
fluence of the popular ait of Moravia and Slovakia. 

Music , — From 1348, the year of its founda- 
tion, music foimed part of the curriculum of the 
university of Pi ague, while at a comparatively 
early date the subject was taught along with lead- 
ing and vu-iting in the elementary schools of 
Bohemia. In these circumstances the Czechs early 
gained fame as musicians. It is from the 19th 
century, however, that the period of gieat de- 
velopment dates. Chmelensk^, Tovacovsk^, and 
Kfizovsk;^ were forerunners, but Bedrich Smetana 
(1824-84), the creator of Czech opera, was the 
great figure. He was succeeded by Antonin Dvo- 
fdk (1841-1904), whose compositions have become 
classics, by Fibich (1850-1900), and by Kovafovic. 

Ostici?, and ^uk, ^vhile^ executants of note aie 
Kubelik, St6pan, Herman, Kocian, SevSlk, and Ond- 
iuiiek. On Czech music the folk-songs of Slovakia 
have had a powerful influence, while within that 
country itself great musical progress has also 
recently been made, as reflected in the work of 
Janacek, Bella, Figus-Bystr^, Schneider-Trnavsk^, 
and Moyzes. 

Science . — The founding of the_ university of 
Prague in 1348 marks the real beginning of scien- 
tific activity among the Czechs. In the reign of 
Rudolf IL (1576-1612) Prague became a centre of 
science with which the names of Kepler, Tycho 
Brahe, &c., were associated. In mathematics, in 
medicine and surgery, and in exploration and 
geography, the Czechs Avere also distinguished, till 
decline set in with loss of independence in 1621. 
Restoration began with the mid- 18th century. 
Purely scientific at first, emphasis came in the 19tli 
century to be laid on the purely national aspects 
of learning. Landmarks in the revival were the 
founding of the * Royal Learned Society * and the 
Bohemian Museum, and the establishment of the 
scientific periodicals, Kvok in 1821, and Zha in 1849, 
the first by J. S. Presl, Avho also created a Czech 
terminology for chemistry and other sciences ; the 
second by J. E. Purkyn$ (1787-1869), a physio- 
logist of European reputation. To this period 
also belongs Mendel ( 1822--84), In 1882 a fresh im- 
petus was given to the scientific movement, when 
the university at Prague, Germanised from 1621, 


was divided into two univeisities, one Czech, one 
Geiman. Since then there have been few depart- 
inerits of science in Avhich the Czechs have not 
lisen to distinction. 

See Avorks of Palacky, Schlesinger, and Tomek ; also 
G. Drage, Austria-Himgarif (1909); C. E. Maurice, 
Bolieima (2d ed. 1922 ) ; Count Lutzow, Bohemia : an 
Hzstoncul fiketch (1909); F. Slaiua, OeUerrcichiSch 
Schhsien, (1887); T. Oapek, The Slovaks of Humjary 
(1906); H. I. Bidennann, Die Uruiarischen Enthenen 
(1862) ; R. W. Seton-'VVatson, Bactaf Problems £Cu7i- 
gary (1908), German, Sla^', and Magyar (1916), The 
Czechoslovak Republic (1921) ; L. Niederle, La Rave Slate 
(trans. from Czech, 1911); Besteaux, Bibliographie 
Tcheque (1920); C. Peigler, The Czechoslovak State 
(1919); A Broz, The Rise of the Czechoslovak Republic 
(1910); J. Cisaf and F. Pokorny, The Czechoslovak Re- 
puhlic (1922); P. Selver, Anthology of Modern Bohemian 
Poetry (1912) ; J. E. S. Vojan, Modeini Musical History 
of Bohemia (1917); B, Matejka and Z. ’Wirth, LArt 
TeMque contemporaine ( 1920), Modem and Contemporary 
Czech Art (1924) ; F. Chudoba, Short History of Czech 
Literature (1924); J. Chmelar, Political Parties mi 
Czechosleyvakia (1926). 

Czechs (also spelt Tzechs, Tscheclis, Cesl^^s, Cites- 
kians, &c.). See Czechoslovakia. 

Czegled, a market-toAvn of Hungaiy, 47 miles 
SE. of Budapest by rail. The inhabitants, 37,000 in 
number, folloAv piincipally agricultmal pursuits, the 
distiict around yielding much grain and red Avine. 

Czermak, Johann Nepomuk, physiologist, 
AA^as born, 17th June 1828, in Prague; studied at 
Vienna, Bieslau, and Wiirzbuig ; Avas pr()fe.ssor 
successively at CracoAv, Budapest, Jena, and Leip- 
zig; and died 16bh September 1873. He Avas the 
founder of laiyiigoscopy. His principal Avoik is 
Der Kehllopfspiegel (2d ed. 1863), and his collected 
Avorks Aveie published in 1879. 

Czerno'witz (Rumanian Ceimau^i), the capital 
of Bukowiiia, stands 720 feet above sea-level, near 
the light bank of the Piuth, 165 miles SE. of Lem- 
berg by rail. Among its buildings are the palace 
of a Greek archbishop (1875) ; his cathedral ( 1864), 
on the model of St Isaac’s at Petrograd ; the 
Armenian church (1875); the synagogue (1877). 
The university Avas founded in 1875, refounded 
1920. The manufactures and trade are steadily 
developing. The tOAvn changed hands repeatedly 
in the Great War. Pop. (1869) 33,884; (1910) 
86,870; (1920) 90,000 — Germans, Ruthenians, Ru- 
manians, Poles, Jews, Armenians, and Gipsies. 

! Czerny George. See Kabadjordje. 

Czerny, Kael, pianofoite teacher and com- 
poser, born at Vienna in 1791, Avas the pupil and 
friend of Beethoven, and gained piuch from dementi 
and Hummel. Besieged by pupils, he Avould teach 
only those of especial talent ; among these Aveie 
Liszt, Thalberg, and Dohler. Living in gieat re- 
tirement, he devoted much of his time to composi- 
tion ; a mass of MS. is preserved in the archives of 
Vienna; while his published Avorks number over 
900, of which his Theoretical and Practical School 
is the best known, and probably also the most 
valuable. He died 15th July 1857. 

Czestockowa (Ger. Tschenstochau), or CZEN- 
STOCHOWA, a town ot Poland, 148 miles SW. of 
Warsaw by rail. A Catholic monastery, founded 
here about 1382, is visited yearly by fifty to sixty 
thousand pilgrims, as possessing the famous * Black 
Virgin,’ a murky painting of Byzantine origin, but 
ascribed by legend to St Luke himself. In 1655 
the toAvn Avas the only place in Poland which 
I offered i*esistance to Charles Gustav us of SAveden, 
Avhen 70 monks and 150 soldieis for 38 days held 
out against 10,000 men. The place has become the 
rival of Lodz for textile manutnctuies, and there is 
a great iron industry. Pop. 80,000. 
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the fourth letter of our alphabet, 
descends from the fourth letter 
of the ancient Semitic alphabet, 
called in Hebrew ddleth, in 
Syriac ddlath; some early Semi- 
tic dialect had the name in a 
foim which the Greeks adopted 
as delta. These forms are alter- 
ations of the Semitic word for 
‘door’ (Assyrian daltu, Hebrew dileth\ and some 
have thought that the earliest known shape of the 
letter, a, represents the triangular ‘door’ (Gen. 
xviii. 2) or opening of a tent. It is unlikely that 
the inventors of the alphabet were tent-dwelleis ; 
but the doors of other kinds of habitation may have 
been triangular. In some early inscriptions the 
letter is written ; in the Aramaic variety of 
Semitic writing this character was opened at the 
top and erected, becoming^, whence tlie Hebrew!. 

The Greeks adopted the letter in its ori^nal 
shape, which survives in the modern printed 
capital A. In some parts of the Hellenic world 
this form was altered to >, of which there was 
a rounded valiant D. This was adopted by the 
Eomans, who called the letter cfe, on the analogy 
of their name for the second letter (see the article 
B). In rapid writing the letter was formed with 
a single stroke of the pen, and the curve continued 
backwards, producing the type D, whence, by 
rounding the outline, the Koman cursive A 
variant of this, with the upper stroke straightened, 
d, is found as early as the 1st century. All the 
various modern forms of the letter, script and 
printed, are recognisably derived fiom the Homan 
capital and cursive forms, with modifications | 
adopted either for facility of writing or for orna- , 
ment. | 

The normal phonetic value of the fouiijli letter, 
from the beginnings of the alphabet down to modern 
times, has (speaking generally) been the voiced 
stopped consonant produced by contact of the tip 
of tlie tongue with the roots of the teeth, the gums, 
or the portion of the palate behind the gums. This 
general description obviously leaves room for con- 
sideiable diversity of articulation ; thus the French 
which may be coirectly described as dental, differs 
appreciably in formation and sound from the English 
d^ for which the point of contact is faither back. 
In many languages this sound tends in certain 
positions to change into the corresponding open 
consonant ( —th in this ) ; and as this change was 
nob always indicated in writing, the letter d or its 
equivalent acquired in such cases a second value. 
It is sounded as the open consonant in late Hebrew 
and Aramaic after vowels ; in modern Greek in all 
positions except after n; in Spanish between vowels 
(at the end of a word d is sounded as the voiceless 
th in tlmi). In some languages, in which the letter 
at one time had both values, they were afterwai’ds 
distinguished by diacritics or combinations of the 
letter ; in pointed Hebrew and Aramaic the points 
show' whicli sound is to be given ; in Welsh the 
open consonant is expressed by dd,' in Irish written 
in the native character the dot^ted S(in transliter- 
ate^ texts and in Scottish Gaelic rendered dh) had 
originally this value (the later pronunciation need 


not be noticed here). In Old English the two 
sounds of our th (in this^ thin)^ for which the 
Roman alphabet had no symbol, were expressed 
by?y(an altered form of 3 s=c?), which was used 
indifferently with ])• In Icelandic these symbols 
have been adopted, but with a phonetic distinction : 
^ in thiSi ^p—th hi thtn. 

In some German dialects the sound ot d differs 
from that of t only by having a less degree of force, 
both being alike voiceless. (Compare the article 
on B.) 

In German, final d (preserved in spelling for 
historical reasons) is pionounced as t. The same 
nnphonetic use occms in English, in the past 
participles of verbs ending in voiceless consonants 
(as missed^ miss’ d)^ and larely in French (as in im 
grand komme). 

D, in Music, is the second note in the natural 
scale. See Music, Scale. 

!Dab {Pleuronectes hmanda), a species of 
Flounder (q.v.), common on Euiopean coasts, but 
not occurring in the Mediterranean. It is chstin- 

f uishable from plaice and flounder by its light- 
lo^^n or ashen -gray colour, with small inegular 
dark spots, by the louglmess of its small, close-set 
scales, and by its more arched lateial line. Its 
length is from 8 to 16 inches. It is common al\ 



Dab {Pleuronectes limanda). 


round Britain, and in the Firth of Forth is known 
as the Salt-water Fluke. Its flavour excels nliab 
of flounder. A rather larger species, of even moie 
northern distribution, is the Lemon or Smooth Dab 
(P. mierocejpkahis). It may be distinguished fioiii 
the common dab by the fact that the fust lay of 
the anal fin is not spiny. The brownish colour is 
sometimes prettily mottled. 

Dabcliick. See Gkebe. 

Daccay a town of Bengal, on the Burliiganga, 
connecting the Ganges and the Brahmaputia, 150 
miles NE. of Calcutta, consists of a dull esplanade 
and one long cross street, with a network of nariow, 
crooked lanes. Commanding the principal water- 
ways of the delta, it was fiom about 1610 to 170-1 
(with an interval of twenty years) the seat of the 
Mohammedan government of Bengal. Tlie subuibs 
extended 15 miles noithward, where mosques and 
brick buildings are still found buried in thick jungle. 
In the 18th century it became widely celebrated for 
the delicate texture of its muslins, and the French, 
Dutch, and English had extensive establishments. 
In the 19th century, howevei*, the change in the 
river system deprived it of its facilities for transit ; 
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and this, with the competition of Mancliestei, almost 
completely mined it. The population fell fiom 
200,000 in 1800 to 69,212 in 1872. A small colony 
of muslin-weavers still survives, and other nianu- 
factuies are coaise cotton cloth, embioidery, silver- 
work, shell-carving, and pottery. Besides Dacca 
University (founded 1921), there aie many good 
schools, and a fine hospital ; a system of water- 
works opened in 1878 improved the sanitary con- 
dition of the town. Pop. (1901) 90,542; (1911) 
108,551; (1921) 119,450.— DACCA DISTRICT has an 
area of 2777 sq. in., and consists of a level plain, 
inteisected by a network of liveis and artificial 
water-courses. Floods and droughts are never serious, 
but earthquakes are common. Food-crops, oil-seeds, 
jute, cotton, saffiowei', and sugar-cane are grown. 
Trade is carried on chiefly by water, and the rivei s 
are ciowded at all seasons with steameis and native 
craft ; the adventurous boatmen of the district have 
a name throughout Bengal. 

DacCf Dare, or Dart {Leitciscus vulgaris)^ a 
fresh- water fish in the carp family Cyprinidfe (q.v. ), 
and of the same genus as the roacn, chub, min- 
now, &c. It chiefly inhabits the deep and clear 
water of quiet streams. It is found in Italy, France, 
Germany, &c., and in some of the rivers of England, 
but is very local. In form it is not unlike the 
roach, but rather more elongated; the mouth is 
rather largei, the scales smaller. The upper parts 
are dusky blue, becoming paler on the sides, and 



Dace {Leuciscus vulgaris). 


passing into white on the belly, the cheeks and giU- 
covers silvery white. It measures about 8 inches 
in length, and never exceeds a pound in weight. 
The dace is gregarious, and swims in shoals. It 
spawns in early summer. Its flesh is preferred to 
that of the roach, but is not highly esteemed. The | 
dace is perhaps the liveliest and most active of the 
Cyprinidas, and affords the angler fair sport both , 
with fly and bait. 

Dacbishlllldy a name adopted from the Ger- 
man, signifying ‘ badger-dog.’ The dachshund has 
been common in Germany for many years, but 
was unknown in England until introduced by tiie 
Prince Consort towards the middle of the 19th 
century ; it then became very fashionable and 
popular, but is not now so common. The dachs- 
hund is a small dog, weighing about 20 lb., with 
short crooked fore-legs, and an extremely long body, . 
its head rather resembling that of a miniature 
bloodhound. Its strong, large paws enable it to 
dig rapidly. Its colour should be black and tan, 
or brown. On the Continent the dachshund is 
extensively used for covert-shooting, but rarely so 
in Britain, as his headstrong disposition somewhat 
spoils his usefulness. The dachshund is closely 
akin to the old English Turn-spit, employed to 
drive a wheel by which roasting-spits were turned. 

DaciOy the land of the ancient Daci or Getse, 
including the country between the Danube, the 
Theiss, the Carpathians, and the Pruth. The 
Dacians were the most valiant of all the tribes of 
Thracian origin (see Thrace). In the reign of 
Augustus they began to molest the Homan allies, 
and indeed from this time there was almost con- 
tinual fighting between the Bomans and the Daci, 


who actually, under their brave king, Decebalus, 
compelled their civilised enemies, in the reign of 
Domitian, to purchase peace by paying trilmte. 
In 101 the Emperor Trajan crossed riie Danube, 
and after five years’ desperate fighting, conquered 
the whole country, and formed it into a Homan 
province. Roman colonists were sent into the 
counti-y, great roads were opened up, and a bridge 
w'as built over the Danube — the rums of which are 
still extant. Under Aurelian the Danube was 
made the boundary of the empire, and Dacia vyas 
resigned to the bai'baiians, its Roman colonies 
being transplanted to Mcesia. 

Dacier9 Andre, a French scholar, boin of Pro- 
testant parents at Casbres, in Upper Languedoc, 
6th ApiTi 1651, studied at Saumur under Tanneguy 
Lefebre ; and in 1672 came to Paris, where in 1683 
he mariied Anna (1654-1720), his old preceptor’s 
daughter, and two years later was admitted with 
her to the Roman Catholic Church. Dacier subse- 
quently became royal librarian, member of the 
Academy of Insciiptions and of the French 
Academy, and perpetual secretaij of the latter. 
He died 18th September 1722. His works include 
a Delphin edition of Festus and Verrius Flaccns 
( 1681 ), as well as indifferent translations of Horace, 
the Poetics of Aristotle, some of the Dialogues of 
Plato, Epictetus, and Plutarch’s Lives. His wife’s 
works include Delphin editions of Florus, Aurelius 
Victor, Eutiopius, Dictys Cretensis, and Daies 
Phiygins ; and translations of Anacreon, Sappho, 
some plays of Plautus and Aristophanes, Teience, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Her admiration of 
Homer was more unbounded than discrhninating, 
and involved her in many contioversies. 

DacoitS^ or Dakaits, a name used foi brigands 
herding in gangs^ in various paits of India, and 
living by dakaiti or robbery with violence, long 
specially the curse of Cential India. The annexa- 
tion of Burma in 1883 increased for a time the 
labours of the Tliaggi and Dakaiti Department, 
but systematic dakaiti, which in the later decades 
of the 19th centuiy had still some 9000 lepresenta- 
fcives, has steadily been suppressed. Like the 
Thugs ( q.v. ), the Dakaits proper recognised specific 
religious sanctions. See Hervey, Some Pecords of 
Crime (1892), and hooks named at Burma. 

Da €osta9 Isaac, a Dutch poet, bom at 
Amsterdam, the son of a Portuguese Jew, 14th 
January 1798. He studied at Leyden; and in 
1822, a year after receiving the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, he embraced Christianity. His 
poems speediljr gained him such I'eputation that, 
on the death in 1831 of Bilderdijk, whose warm 
friendship he had enjoyed. Da Costa succeeded 
Mm in the first place among the poets of Holland, 
which he held till his death, on 28th April 
1860. His principal works are to be found in his 
Poezij (2 vols. 1821-22), Politiehe Poejsy (1854), and 
Hespenden (1855). His Battle of Nieupoort, the 
last of his poems, is one of his masterpieces. Da 
Costa also made essays in the domain of history 
and theology, the most important of wdiich, Israel 
and the Gentiles, was translated into English. 


Dacotahs* or Dakotas, a bianch of the Sioux 
Indians. See Sioux. 

Dacry'dium, a genus of coniferous trees of 
the yew family, but more allied to Podocarpus. 
There are twelve species — Malayan, Tasnianian, 
and of New Zealand. Dacrydmm cupressimim of 
New Zealand is best known in Britain, on account 
of the beauty of its pendulous folia^. D. frank- 
limi, the so-called Huon Pine, and B. taocifoUum, 
the Kakaterra tree, yield valuable timber. 

Dactyl (Gr. dactyl os, ‘finger’), the name of 
a measure or ‘ foot ’ in Greek and Latin versifica- 
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tion, consisting of a long and two shoit syllables, 
as in the word dmmbtts. It was so called fiom its 
resemblance to the finger, which consists of three 
joints— one long and two short. The same name is 
sometimes applied to a trisyllabic measure in Eng- 
lish verse, consisting of one accented syllable and 
two unaccented syllables, as in destiny ( see Veese ). 
Dactylic verse consists of dactyls and spondees, 
and includes both hexameter and pentameter verse. 

Dactylology, the art of communicating 
thoughts by the fingers. See Deaf and Dumb. 

Daddy-long-legs, or Ceane-fly ( Tipula 
oleracea)i a familiar insect in the order Diptera, 
and a good type of its family Tipulidse. The body, 
the legs, ana the antennae aie very long. The 
latter have an arched curvature, and are longer in 
the males ; the front of the head projects promi- 
nently ; the posterior body, which is connected v/ith 



Daddy-long-legs (Ttpula oleracea ) : 
a, eggs ; 5, larva ; c, pupa case as left by the insect sticking out 
of the earth ; d, perfect insect. 

the thorax by a very thin bridge, is broader in the 
females. The middle of the body is gray, with 
blown stripes, the abdomen reddish-brown, the legs 
brownish-yellow, and in part blackish, the wings 
brown, varying to red and white. This common 
European insect is towards an inch in length, is 
abundant from July to October in meadows and 
gardens, and is familiar to every one. The female is 
often seen laying her numerous eggs in damp places 
on the ground; the eggs are small, bla^, and 
shining; the larvse, knoAvn as ‘ leather- jackets,’ 
live in the ground, and often do damage in vege- 
table gardens and fields ; the pupse have spines on 
their abdominal segments, by which they push 
their way out of the ground. Of the genus Ti^a 
about ninety European species are known. The 
largest form {T. gigantea) measures over an inch, 
and is not uncommon in Britain. T, hortulana is 
very common in gardens. The genus Ctenophora, 
commoner in wooded districts, is nearly allied. 
They have stouter bodies, and usually brighter 
colours. See Gnat, Midge. 

Dado (ItaL, ‘a die’), in classical Architecture, 
the term applied to the cubic block which forms 
the body or a pedestal. It is also applied to the 
plane face and the series of mouldings which, in 
the interiors of buildings, form, as it were, a con- 
tinuous pedestal. The interior dado is formed of 
wood, and, running round the bottom of the walls 
of a room, serves to protect the plaster or paper 
from injury. Dados and wad-linings were much 
used in Elizabethan and subsequent styles till the 
I9th century, when under the classic regime, they 


were dispensed with. The revival of the ‘Queen 
Anne’ taste, hoAvever, led to the reintroduction 
of dados not only in the form of wooden panel- 
lings, but also in the painting and papering of the 
walls. 

Dae'dalus, a figure in Greek Mythology who 
personified the beginning of the arts of sculpture 
and architecture. He was of the old Athenian 
royal race of the Erechtheidse. Having killed his 
nephew and pupil in envy at his growing skill, he 
had to Alee to Crete, where he made the well- 
known cow for Queen Pasiphae, and afterwards for 
King Minos the famous lahyiinth to confine the 
Minotaur. Minos next imprisoned Dsedalus, hut 
he escaped with the help ot Pasiphafe, and formed 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, with which to 
fly acioss the sea. He himself flew safe across the 
.^gean, but unhappily Icarus flew too near the 
sun, the heat of which melted the w^ax that 
fastened his wings to him, so that he dropped into 
the sea, and left his name to he borne by that part 
of the .^Egean into which he fell. Dsedalus made 
his Avay to Sicily. Some accounts made him first 
alight at Cumse in Italy, where he dedicated his 
Avings to Apollo. Works of art were freely ascribed 
to Dsedalus in Greece, Italy, Libya, and the Mediter- 
ranean islands. The name Doedala Avas applied to 
the earlier painted and gilded wooden statues of 
the gods. 

Daendels, Heeman Willem, a great Dutch 
geneial, was bom in 1762 at Hattem, in Geldep 
land, took part in the i evolutionary disturbances 
that broke out in Holland in 1787, and was in con- 
sequence compelled to seek refuge in France. In 
the campaign of 1793 he rendered important service 
to Dumounez, and was elevated to the rank of a 
general of biigade. In 1799 he commanded one 
of the tAvo divisions of the army of the Batavian 
republic, and in 1806 took service under the king 
of Holland. From 1808 to 1811 he was governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indian possessions, and 
published a Avork on them. On the overthrow of 
Napoleon, the new king of Holland, William I, 
intrusted Daendels Avith the organisation of the 
Dutch colonies on the 
coast of Africa, and 
there he died in June 
1818. 

Daffodil (cor- 
rupted from Lat. 
asphoddus\ the Eng- 
lish name of those 
species of Narcissus 
which have a large 
hell-shaped corona. 

The Common Daffodil 
(A', psevdo-narcissus) 
is a native of England 
and of most parts of 
Europe, gi'owing in 
woods and nedges, and 
often cultivated in 
gardens, where it not 
unfrequently becomes 
double. It IS ^natural- 
ised in many places in 
Scotland and Ireland, 
but seems scarcely in- 
digenous. From Her- Common Daffodil 

rick’s lament to (Narcissus pi>eudo-narmsuB), 
Wordsworth’s dancing 

verse we have widely varied recognitions of the 
familiar golden cups of the daffodil as a source alike 
of poetic wealth and inspiration. See Naecissus. 
Dafydd ab Gi¥ilyiii. See Gwilym. 

Das ^9 a thick pistol, of the 15th and 16lh cen- 
turies. The word sometimes means a dagger. 
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]^^ger 9 a weapon resembling a sword, but 
considerably smaller, being used for stabbing at 
close quarters. Daggers are generally two-edged, 
and very sbaro towards the point. The dagger of 
lath was the vice’s weapon in the old moralities, 
Daghestan ( ^mountain -land ’), a triangular 
territory of Ciscaucasia, between the Caucasus 
and the west coast of the Caspian Sea, was by 
decree of the Moscow government in 1921 made 
a republic in federation with Russia. Area, 14,000 
sq. m. ; pop. 800,000. The surface is generally 
mountainous, being traversed by offsets from the 
Caucasus ; the level tracts are chiefly near the 
coast, and here and in the valleys tiie land is 
very fertile. The country is well watered, the 
climate generally mild in the lowlands, and dry, 
except along the coast, where the rainfall is con- 
siderable. In the highlands large flocks of sheep 
are herded. The capital is Derbend (q.v.). See 
Caucasus, and Shamyl. 

Dag5 (Hiiumaa), an island near the entrance 
of the Gulf of Finland, forming part of Esthonia, 
and separated by the narrow channel called Sele- 
sund from the island of Oesel on the south. Area, 
367 sq. m. The inhabitants include many Swedes 
and Germans. The coast is rugged, and the soil 
fertile only in the south and south-west; inland 
there are large forests and swamps (54 sq. m.).^ 

DagO^ an American slang name for a Spaniard, j 
Portuguese, or Italian ( perh. from Sp. Diego ‘3 ames ’ ). I 

Dagoba^ the common name in Ceylon for a 
Buddhist Tope (q.v.). ' 

Ds^obert was the name of several of the 
Merovingian kings of France, the first of the name 
reigning from 631 to 638. See Feance. 

DagOllf the national god of the Philistines, 
half-man, half-fish, is mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment as having temples at Gaza and Ashdod. 
There is evidence that Dagon was worshipped too in 
Phoenicia and some districts of south Palestine. He 
seems to have come to Canaan from Babylonia, the 
Assyrian monuments presenting a figure with the 
body of a man and the tail of a fish, and the cunei- 
form inscriptions containing the name of a god 
Ddkan or Dagan, which is probably identical with 
Dagon. Most scholars favour the old derivation of 
the name from dag (‘fish’) ; but others, following 
Philo Byblius, connect it with the word dagan 
( * corn ’ ), and regard Dagon as the god of agriculture. 

Daguerreotype is the name of the photo- 
graphs fixed on a plate of copper thinly coated with 
silver by the successive action of the vapours of 
iodine, bromine, and mercury, Louis Daguerre, 
after whom the invention is named, was bom in 
Normandy in 1789, was a scene-painter in Paris, 
made a famous diorama in 1822, and devoted the 
rest of his life mainly to perfecting the processes 
of photogr^hy, from 1826 till 1833 in conjunction 
with M. Niepce. He wrote two works on the 
subject, and died in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
12th July 1851. The history of the invention is 
given at Photogeaphy. 

Dababiyah^ a boat used by voyagers on the 
Nile, which vanes in size, has one or two masts, 
and accommodation for from two to eight passen- 
gers, including a raised cabin on the after-deck. 
The boat sails, is rowed, or is dragged by ropes, 
according to circumstances. 

Dahl, Johann Cheistian Clausen, a Nor- 
wegian landscape-painter (1788-1857), born at 
Bergen, from 1821 onward was professor of Paint- 
ing at Dresden. 

Dahlaky a group of three islands, with many 
smaller rocks, in the Red Sea, off the Bay of 
Massowah. They were famous in Roman times 
for their pearl-fisheries, which have been revived 
146 


in modern times. The inhabitants carry on a 
trade with the Arabian coast.^ The islands form 
part of the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

Dahlgreu, Fredrik August (1816-95), 
Swedish poet, wrote many popular dialect songs 
and ballads, and some successful dramas. 

Dablgren, John Adolf (1809-70), born in 
Philadelphia of Swedish parents, served in the 
U.S. navy, being attached after 1844 to the ord- 
nance department. In 1850 he invented the muzzle- 
loading, smooth-bore, cast-iron gun, called after 
him, which, strengthened by wi-ought-iron cores or 
coils, remained in use in the navy till 1880-85. — 
His wife, Sarah Madeline Vinton Dahlgren 
( 1835-98 ), wrote many poems and sketches. 

• Dablgren, Karl Fredrik ( 1791-1844), Swed- 
ish poet, Dorn at Stensbruk in Ostergotland, studied 
at Uppsala, and from 1815 was a preacher at 
Stockholm. One of the best Swedish numourists, 
he published songs, odes, a satire, a comedy, idyls, 
anti a novel, and edited a literary annual. 

Dahlia {Dahlia vaviahilis^ &c.) — after Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist, and pupil of Linnaeus — a genus 
of large perennial composites (sub-order Tubuli- 
florae, family Heliantheae ). It was first brought 
from the botanic garden of Mexico to that of 
Madrid in 1784, whence it reached England in 



Dahlia : 

A, single ; B, double varieties. 


1789, and France in 1802, while in 1804 Humboldt 
sent a fresh supply of seed to Berlin. Its extra- 
ordinary variability soon attracted the attention of 
florists, who brought to bear on it all the resources 
of selection and crossing, with so much success 
that hy about the middle of the 19th century no 
fewer that 2000 varieties had been described, all 
from D. variaUUs or D. coccmea or their hybrids, 
and chiefly from the first named. For a long time 
only ‘double* dahlias were cultivated, but of late 
years the single dahlia, in which the florets of the 
disc remain tubular, has again come into fashion ; 
while among double dahlias the less regular cactus 
dahlia is highly esteemed. They are easily culti- 
vated, and propagated by seeds, cuttings, or tubers ; 
but the tubers may require to be taken up and stored 
in a dry place out of the reach of frost. They flower 
luxuriantly in autumn, until cut off by the first 
frosts. On account of the quantity of inulin 
in their tubers, they are cultivated for food in 
Mexico, but similar attempts in Europe have failed 
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because of their unpalatableness. See Nicholson’s 
or other Dictionary of Gardening^ also any florist’s 
catalogue. 

Bahlmaim, Friedrich Christoph, Gei-man 
historian, was horn May 13, 1785, at Wismar. 
His earlier studies in Copenhagen and Halle were 
devoted to archseology and philology; but his 
attention was subsequently directed to the study 
of politics and the history of the middle ages. 
From 1813 on, he filled the chair of History at 
Kiel, and in 1829 was appointed to that of Politi- 
cal Science in Gottingen, where he published 
(1830) his invaluable Quellenkunde der deutschen 
Geschichte, Banished in 1837 by King Ernst 
August of Hanover, on account of his protest 
against the abolition of the Hanoveiian constitu- 
tion, he went to Leipzig, next to Jena, where he 
wrote his historical masterpiece, Gcschichte von 
Dammark (3 vols. 1840-4:3). In 1842 he became 
Professor of History at Bonn, and took a prominent 
part in the political affairs of Germany after the 
movement in 1848, heading the constitutional 
liberals, who were unfortunately too reasonable to 
be successful. At the close of the struggle, he 
returned to his academic duties, to which he 
devoted himself till his death, 5th December 1860. 
See Life by A. Springer (2 vols. Leip. 1870-72). 

Bahn, Julius Sophus Felix, publicist, his- 
toiian, and poet, was born at Hamburg, 9th 
February 1834, the son of a well-known actor and 
actress. He studied law, philosophy, and history 
at Munich and Berlin, became extraordinary 
professor at Munich (1862), next year ordinary 
professor at Wurzburg, in 1872 professor of German 
Jurisprudence at Konigsberg, and in 1888 at Bres- 
lau. Amongst his contributions to public law are 
Das Kriegsrecht (1870), Dandelsrechtlichc Vortrage 
(1876), Deutsches Rechishtmh (1877), and Deutsches 
Drivatrecht ( 1878 ). Of his historical works the chief 
Prokopius von Casarea (1865), Die Komge der 
Germanen ( 1861-1908 ), Westgotische StudAen ( 1874), 
Langohardische Studien (1876), Urgeschichte der 
gernmnischen und romanischen Volker ( 3 vols. 
1881-90), and Geschichte der deutschen Urzeit[\^%6). 
He died 3d January 1912. His versatility is re- 
markable ; he wrote also a series of popular Iiis- 
torical romances, and of lyrical and dramatic poems. 
Of the former may here be named Bin Kampf urn 
Bom (1876), a powerful novel, Odhins Trost (1880), 
and Die Kreuzfahrer (1885). See his Erinner- 
(1892-93). * 

Bahna. See Arabia. 

Bahomey (the native name of the people being 
Dauma or Dahomi) is since 1892-94 a French 
protectorate in Western Africa, between Lagos 
(British) and Togoland, with an area stated at 
40,000 miles. The frontiers of the ‘hinterland,* 
always vague, were matters of disagreement and 
debate, but were finally settled by the Franco- 
German convention of 1897 and the Anglo-French 
convention of 1898 ; and in 1907 about 24,000 sq. ra. 
in the north-west were transferred from Dahomey 
to the French colony of Upper Senegal and Niger. 
The long lagoon which, shut in from the ocean by a 
protecting bank of sand, affords an easy route along 
nearly the whole of this coast, extends in Dahomey, 
from its western frontier almost to the Denham 
lagoon, in the east. About midway is the port 
of Whydah, whence a road extends inland to 
Abomey, a distance of 66 miles. Dense forests and 
tomal swamps cover nearly two-thirds of this 
distance, but from the Great Swamp of Agrimd 
v^t undulating plains rise for many miles, in the 
dire^on of the Kong Mountains. The Avon and 
Denham lagoons receive the rivers of the country, 
very important. The soil is a 
nen, ted-caloured clay^ ana is extremely fertile. 


Groves of oil-palms encircle each town, and pami- 
oil is made in laige quantities. Maize, beans, and 
peas, as well as cassava, yams, sweer potatoes 
limes, oranges, pine-apples, and other tropical 
fruits, grow luxuriantly ; cotton, sugar, and spices 
are also grown. Cotton cloth is made, and weapons 
and tools are forged from native iion. ^ 

The people are negroes, of the Ewe group, generally 
of bmall stature, but very robust and active. The 
Dahoinan kingdom dates from the beginning of the 
18th century, and reached its zenith under Gezo, who 
ruled from about 1818 to 1858. An army of about 
10,000 existed, 1000 of whom were Amazons (de- 
voted to celibacy), who were distinguished for their 
brayeiy and ferocity. Fetich-worship prevailed, 
taking the form of serpent- worship along the coast! 
The king was the most absolute of despots, and 
wholesale murder was one of the chief featuies in 
religious and state ceremonies, as many as 500 
human victims having been sacrificed at one of the 
gmnd ‘ customs ’ which took place annually. The 
revenue formerly depended greatly upon the sale of 
slaves. In 1876 the coast of Dahomey was placed 
under a strict blockade by Great Britain, on account 
of an outrage on a British subject. In 1892 a French 
expedition under Colonel Dodds, after several vic- 
torious engagements, took Cana and dictated terms 
to King Behanzin in his capital. The French estab- 
lished a footing on the coast in 1851, and gradually 
extended their influence till, in 1894, the whole 
Idngdom was taken in. The colony comprises, be- 
sides the native kingdom of Dahomey, all the French 
possessions bounded on the north by the French 
colonies of Upper Volta and of the Nigei, on the 
east by British Nigei la, on the south by the Gidf 
of Guinea, and on the west by Togoland. Pop. 
842,000. There are about 70 miles of coast. The 
chief port is Kotonu, terminus of a railway to the 
Niger. The French capital is Poito Novo (pop. 
20,000). Other centres are Abomey, the former 
capital ; Allada ; Agone ; Grand Popo ; Whydah 
(Ouidah), a port; and Nikki. The chief exports 
are palm kernels and oil. Steamers ply along the 
coast lagoons, and Kotonu is in communication 
with Europe. The foreign trade is cMefly British. 
The colony has its own budget, and is self-support- 
ing. It is under the governor-general of French 
West Africa. 

See works by Buxton (new ed, 1864), Skertchly (1874), 
Bouche (Paris, 1885), and Aubley (Paris, 1894); Ellis, 
The Ewe • Speaking Peoples (1890); and the British 
Foreign Office handbook Dahomey (1920). 

Bahra 9 a district of Algeria, to the east of 
Mostaganem. In June 1845 PMissier (q.v.) suffo- 
cated 600 refugee Kabyles in caves here. 

Bdil Eireann* See Ireland {Government, 
History). 

Daimiel^ a town of Spain, 28 miles ENE. of 
Ciudad Real by rail, with manufactures of woollens, 
brandy, &c.; pop. 16,000. 

Baimler Motor* a specially modified petro- 
leum oil-engine (see Internal-combustion En- 
gine, Motor-cars), perfected by the inventor, 
Gottlieb Daimler of Cannstatt ( who assisted Otto 
of Deutz in perfecting his gas-engine), for use in 
automobiles. Such carriages could, even when, 
noisy and smelly, they were first put upon the 
roads, easily do twelve and a half miles an hour, and 
carry supplies of petroleum for four or more hours’ 
running. — ^Daimler ( 1834-1900) was born at Schorn- 
dorf, and took charge of the Deutz factory in 1872. 
The Daimler Motor Company was founded in 
Cannstadt in 1890, with subsequent headquarters 
in Unterturkeim and Berlin, 

Baimyos^ the old nobles of Japan (q.v.). 

Bairen* or Tairen (Russian DaZny, Chinese 
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Ta-lie7i’-wan)y a great port of Manchuria on the 
SE. coast of the Liao-tung peninsula, 20 miles 
ENE of Port Arthur, created by Russia in the last 
years of the 19th century as one of the Pacific ter- 
mini of the Trans-Siberian railway. The deep and 
spacious harbour is ice-free thro'iighout the year. 
Early in the Russo-Japanese war (May 1904) Dairen 
was occupied by the Japanese, who declared it a 
free port. It is the seat of administration of the 
Japanese leased temtory. It exports soy beans, 
bean products (oil -cake, fertilisers, &c. ), wild silk- 
cocoons, and silk thread. Pop. 50,000. 

Dairy is a word derived from the old 
daie^ dey, or deye, a maid-servant or dairymaid. 
The dairy or milk- house of a farm should be an 
entirely detached structure to avoid contamination 
from cow-house, stable, or other farm buildings. 
A free current of air in the dairy must be arranged 
for by a careful system of ventilation. In order 
to facilitate the washing of the building the walls 
should be of glazed brick and the floor of cement, 
with all internal drains in the form of open chan- 
nels. A butter-dairy is best divided into three com- 
partments- — a separating and butter-making room, 
a cream-ripening room, and a scullery or covered 
yard for washing milk-cans and other utensils. 
The first essential in a dairy is the absolute clean- 
ness not only of the floors and walls of the building, 
but of all its furnishings. This is secured by daily 
washing and by the scalding or steaming of all 
vessels or implements which come in contact with 
milk or its products. The thermometer in the 
dairy should stand at 55® F. in summer, and 60® F. 
in winter. At temperatures higher than these milk 
is liable to spoil, owing to the greater activity 
of the microbes in it ; many degrees below this 
it gets chilled, and will not manipulate satis- 
factorily, An abundant sup|)ly of pure water is 
necessary, and means for boiling water must also 
be provided, not only to secure scalding water for 
washing, but to raise, when necessaiy, the tem- 
perature of the products of milk during manufac- 
ture, or maintain a suitably high temperature in 
the air of the cheese-room or the milk-house. A 
small steam or gas engine is frequently employed 
in a dairy conducted on a large scale to supply the 
power necessaiy for a centiifugal cream-separator, 
also for churning whole milk or cream. 

Dairying has developed much within recent years. 
The growing demand for milk in large towns has 
increased the volume of the milk- trade, and modi- 
fied the system of management. Summer dairying, 
while suitable for the making of cheese, and so far 
for butter also, must be supplemented by winter 
dairying to keep up the supply of milk and fresh 
butter throughout the year. For summer dairying 
it is usually arranged that the cows calve during 
March, April, and May, so that they go to pasture 
when they are coining to the period at which, with 
a proper supply of succulent food and suitable sur- 
roundings, they should develop their greatest yield 
of milk. They lie out day and night, and have the 
whole summer and early autumn before them — the 
period in which grass, the natural food of a cow, is 
most abundant, best, and cheapest. In some in- 
stances the grass is supplemented by 2 or 3 lb. a 
day of cotton-seed or other cake, and when the grass 
begins to fail in autumn, some variety of green food, 
as cabbages, rape, vetches, &c. As frost begins to 
appear the cows are housed at night, and in spite 
of liberal and careful feeding, fall off in their yield 
of milk. Nevertheless it is the better practice to 
house them in good time, because they keep in 
better condition during winter than if left out too 
long, and for the few remaining weeks of the milk- 
ing period they give a larger average return. All 
naturally * dry off,’ some more rapidly than others ; 
and milking should be stopped at the end of the 


year. After two or three months of rest the cows 
calve, and this goes on year by year from the age 
of two or three (depending upon size and condition) 
until they are ten years old, when all should, with- 
out exception, be replaced by heifeis. This class of 
dairy-faimiiig is now only found on cheese-farms 
where distance from town or station renders the 
daily sale of milk or butter impossible. 

Where winter dairying is practised the cows are 
so managed as to calve in rotation, and thus keep 
up a constant supply of milk thioughout the year. 
With the introduction of winter dairying the prac- 
tice of keeping cows entiiely housed day and night 
came into vogue. As this affected the constitutions 
of the cows, they were only kept during one period 
of lactation and then sold. The building up of a 
good milking herd by the selection of calves from 
the best milkers was under this system impossible, 
and it has therefore disappeared, except where cows 
are kept in towns. In country dailies the cows 
live entirely in the open during the summer, and 
are also turned out for a part of each day duiing 
the winter months. In order to foice the milk- 
jrield in winter the temperature of the cow-houses 
■was kept high, which resulted in an increase in 
bovine tuberculosis ; now sanitary regulations de- 
mand an air-space of 600 cubic feet per cow in 
countiy districts and 800 cubic feet in towns, with 
t a flee cm rent of air by ventilation. 

Eight to ten cow^s is a sufficient number for each 
milker, and the operation should be perfoimed as 
quietly and as expeditiously as possible. Men are 
usually employed in England, and w'omen in Scot- 
land, Efficient milking-machines can no-w be pur- 
ebased, and the proper cleaning of these, which was 
oiiginally a difficult matter, has been rendeied easy 
by simplification of parts. They effect a great sav- 
ing in wages paid to milkeis, and are an especial 
boon where labour is not easily obtained. The 
initial cost of a milking-machine, with necessaiy 
engine and vacuum-pump, precludes its use in 
dailies of under twenty cows. When cows give a 
large flow of milk, or when it is an ted for town 
consumption, milking is done thrice daily ; but in 
the gieat majority of cases throughout the countiy 
it is only performed morning and evening. Heavy 
milking cows consume a large quantity of water, 
which should be supplied to them at least tw-ice 
daily. Cows consuming a large amount of sloppy 
food and roots do not require much water. 

It is important that the water should be pure and 
clean. Outbreaks of typhoid fever among childien 
have been tiaced to cow^s diinking -w^ater contami- 
nated with the germs of this disease, w'hich was 
communicated to children wffio drank the milk. No 
injurious results have been traced to the use of 
sewage inigation glass, vvhich has been largely 
superseded by Italian i y egrass. In some parts clover 
and vetches take the place of ryegrass. Succulent 
food is essential for the production of large returns of 
milk. As the gi-ass season ends in October, the suc- 
culent portion of food may be derived from brew'ers’ 
and distillers’ grains ( 1 bushel per day being a full 
allow^ance for a large cow’-), and from turnips. 
Turnips, when given in excessive quantities, produce 
an objectionable taste in the milk and butter ; but 
as an ingredient in a liberal and W’-ell-balanced diet 
they may be used w'ith impunity where milk is the 
product wanted. Swedes and mangels are not so 
liable as common turnips to taint cow products. 
Cows in full milk require a daily allowance of per- 
haps 5 to 8 lb. of concentrated food — a mixture of 
various farinaceous meals and oil-seed cakes along 
with bran, which acts as a corrective as well as a 
food substance. Bean meal is prominent among 
the meals for encouraging a flow of rich milk and 
at the same time maintaining the condition of the 
cow. Turnips, unless liberally supplemented, are 
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apt to reduce the condition. There is a decided 
advantage in giving a mixed food, as compared with 
one variety, provided a proper proportion is secured 
between the albuminoids and the carbohydrates — 
one to five is a good average to aim at under ordi- 
nary circumstances, having estimated oil as equiva- 
lent to two and a half times its weight of starch. 
Not only must the proportion of the components of 
a food mixture be adjusted, but the total bulk of the 
food must be great enough to distend the stomach 
sufficiently to promote healthy action in the diges- 
tive system. About 30 lb. of dry food substance 
is a good allowance for a healthy milking cow of 
one of our large breeds. If that were given entirely 
in the form of concentrated food, such as meal and 
cake, the animal could not chew the cud, and im- 
paction of the rumen would result. The practice 
of chaffing straw into very short lengths is asso- 
ciated with the same danger. Dry fodder, more 
especially straw, is vastly improved for milk cows 
by cooking — either steaming it, or throwing warm 
water over it, and covering it up for a few hours. 
In spring, before the grass comes, the flow of milk 
in newly calved cows is often largely developed and 
maintained by treating hay in this fashion. When 
very large quantities of concentrated food are used, 
it is safer to add to the daily allowance of each cow 
from 1 to 2 lb. of treacle, which not only supplies a 
valuable ingredient of food, but is also beneficial as 
a laxative. Epsom salts should never be given to 
a cow in milk ; where an aperient is required, it is 
safer to give 8 to 10 lb. of warm treacle. Bought 
concentrated food has another function than the 
above to perform ; its ash ingredients, which pass 
away in the manure, make good to the land the 
considerable loss of phosphate and other valuable 
substances which are removed in dairy products — 
more especially milk. Education in dairy hus- 
bandry and practice holds an important place in 
the curriculum of the various agricultural colleges 
in Britain, the United States, and the dominions, 
and in Britain and elsewhere there are numerous 
dairy schools. ^ 

The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts (q.v.) 
and other acts allow the Ministry of Health and 
the Scottish Board of Health to make special 
orders for the purpose of procuring supplies of 
pure and healthy milk. The registration of all 
cowkeepers, dairymen, and purveyors of milk 
is required, and their premises must be open to 
inspection. The authorities, through an inspector, 
can enforce rules regarding the necessary lighting, 
ventilation, and water-supply of dairy buSdings. 
It is also required that cowsheds be properly 
cleansed^ by limewashing the walls and ceiling at 
least twice a year. No person suffering from an 
infectious disease may milk cows or handle vessels 
used to contain milk for sale. Buildings converted 
for use as dairies or cowsheds, or new buildings 
erected for that purpose, must he passed by the 
local authority before being occupied. Under 
the Food and Drugs Act, 1899, the Board of Agri- 
culture made certain regulations known as the Sale 
of Milk Regulations, 1901, by which milk contain- 
ing less than 3 per cent, butter-fat and 8*5 per cent, 
solids other than fat was regarded as adulterated. 
The Public Health Act, 1907, and later acts con- 
trol the use of preservatives in milk, as the exces- 
sive use of some of these is injurious, especially to 
children.^ 

The principal breeds of Cattle (q.v.) used in the 
Brilash Isles for daily purposes are as follows; 
Dairy Shorthorns, Jerseys, Griiemseys, Devons, and 
Pad Polls in England; Ayrshires in Scotland 
and north of England ; Kerrys in Ireland ; and a 
few oilier bteeds confined to small districts. The 
Channel Isltods breeds ate especially suitable for 
the production of butter, as the fat globules in their 


milk are large, and therefore separate easily from 
the liquid. Ayrshire cattle give milk best suit^ 
for the manufacture of cheese, as the fat globules 
are small and do not readily rise to the surface. 
There are two types of Shorthorn, the first having 
been bred by selection with a view to producing a 
good beef animal ; whilst the milking properties of 
the second class have been the aim of the breeder. 
This dairy Shorthorn is an excellent combination 
of qualities for general dairy purposes, and is 
the breed most extensively distributed throughout 
England. 

Dairying on the factory system is carried on in 
the United States, chiefly in New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Vermont, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Kansas. The cattle 
used are chiefly imported breeds — Dutch or Hol- 
stein, Channel Islands, Ayrshiie, and Bi’own Swiss. 
Cows which have been produced by crossing the 
native cattle with impoited bulls are known as 
‘grade’ Shorthorns, ‘grade’ Jerseys, &c. The 
‘grade ’Shorthorns are fairly numerous, although 
the pure breed is not popular in America for daiiy- 
ing, as the specimens introduced to that coun- 
try were rather of the beef type. The methods 
of feeding dairy stock in America are similar to 
those in use in Britain ; but for winter-feeding, 
turnips and the various meals are replaced by maize 
silage and ground maize, while the hay is largely 
made from alfalfa or lucerne {Medicago satwa). 
The governments in the various states have brought 
into force stringent sanitary regulations- 

In Canada the dairy industry is carried on ex- 
tensively in many provinces, and it is from this 
country that Britain mainly draws her imports of 
cheese, this article being chiefly of the type known 
as ‘Canadian Cheddar.’ Ontario, especially in the 
eastern parts, is the province which supplies the 
bulk of the cheese exported from Canada; whilst 
in Quebec butter is the chief daily pioduct. In 
southern New Brunswick dairying is on the in- 
crease ; and other provinces where this type of 
farming is found to considerable extent are British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Alberta, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and Saskatchewan. The condi- 
tions of dairying in Canada have shown marked 
improvement since the appointment of a Dairy 
Commission in 1890. The government, by opening 
and staffing with officials several factories and 
creameries, did much to further the adoption 
of this system. The factories thus started were 
afterwards bought up by members of co-operative 
societies, who still had access to advice from govern- 
ment experts. A service of trains, equipped with 
facilities for cold-storage transit, was also arranged, 
and this proved of great benefit for the removal 
of produce to the towns and for export. The 
most popular breeds of cattle on daiiy-farms in 
the Dominion are Holstein, Ayrshire, and Jersey; 
whilst the Shorthoms are also numerous, being 
more in favour than in America. As in America, 
maize silage and alfalfa hay are foods largely in 
use for dairy stock. 

New Zealand has the reputation of sending the 
best class of butter to Great Britain, the quality 
being sufficiently high to enable it to compete with 
the Danish butter, which formerly brought the 
highest price of any imported. Originally the diffi- 
culty of obtaining labour checked the spread of the 
dairy industry ; out the introduction of efficient 
modem milking-machines has led the colonists to 
convert sheep-runs into pasturage for dairy herds. 
The co-operative system is largely adopted in 
New Zealand for the manufacture of butter and 
cheese, and the establishments producing the former 
are greatly in the majority. All butter for export 
is carefully graded by government officials. The 
crops grown for the winter-feeding of dairy stock are 
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much the same as those in use in Great Britain, hut 
the American system of growing maize for silage is 
rapidly increasing in populaiity. The usual pure 
breeds are Dairy Shoi thorn, Ayrshire, Holstein, 
and Kerry; wliilst large numbeis of crosses be- 
tween Shorthorn and Ayrshire blood are found on 
many farms. 

The industry of dairying in Australia is carried 
on chiefly in the states of Victoria, New South 
Wales, Southern Queensland, and South Australia, 
and the exports are chiefly composed of butter, with 
cheese forming a small part. Australia uses the co- 
operative system, and all butter so pioduced is 
government graded, although the Australian article 
hardly enjoys so high a reputation as that of New 
Zealand. The Shorthorn is the principal dairy 
breed, but Ayrshires, Kerrys, and of late years 
Holsteins have been imported, and crosses between 
these various strains made with considerable suc- 
cess. The establishment of State expeiimental and 
advisory stations has led to the improvement of the 
natural pastures by the introduction of the seeds 
of more valuable grasses. The feeding of stock on 
ensilage during the dry season is becoming common. 

In South Africa dairying has as yet not been 
practised to any great extent, owing to the fact 
that the native cattle were better suited to beef 
production, and the efforts of breeders went to im- 
prove the animals in this direction. The importa- 
tion and use in crossing of Dutch cattle gave rise 
to a general-purpose cow, which was used as a milk- 
producer. Pure herds of Ayrshires and Jerseys are 
now found in Cape Province, and the bulls have 
been used for crossing purposes with benefit to the 
stock of the district. The Transvaal has imported 
puie strains of British dairy stock to its experi- 
mental farms, whence farmers procure good bulls 
to improve their stock. 

Dairy Factories originated in the Jura districts 
of France and Switzeiland, but first came into 
prominence in America. The first Ameiican factory 
was organised in New York state by Jesse Williams 
in 1860, being for the production of cheese only. 
The result of the system was so favourable with 
regard to the uniformity of quality and increased 
market value that the number of factories increased 
rapidly in other states and in the Dominion of 
Canada. The cheese produced in these factories 
is made on an adaptation of the Cheddar system 
(see Cheese), and quickly took a high position 
in the markets of England and other European 
countries, being known as ^Standard American’ 
or ‘Ameiican Cheddar.* The production of butter 
on the co-operative principle in the States began 
at a later date, the name creamery being used to 
distinguish such institutions from the factories 
producing cheese. The method of dealing with 
milk in factories spread from America to Denmark, 
Sweden, and Holland, where its introduction was 
attended with excellent results. The first cheese 
factory in England was established in Derby in 
1871, and in the same year a new building modelled 
on those existing in America was erected on the 
estate of the Hon. E. W. Coke at Longford, 
Derbyshire. Subsequent institutions have been 
organised on lines copied from the factories of 
America and Denmark, which countries have been 
visited by deputations, and reports issued.^ 

Co-operative dairies may have as their object 
the selling of milk, the production and sale of 
butter, or the manufacture of cheese. The last, 
however, are not increasing to any great extent in 
England. In forming a co-operative dairy for any 
of the three above-named purposes, the farmers 
supplying milk are usually shareholders to the 
extent of at least £1, but proprietary factories are 
also found which purchase milk from the farmer, 
who has no further inteiest in the business. The 


members of a co-opei’ative factory of the milk- 
selling variety appoint a manager; they receive 
payment as their milk is delivered, and also 
participate in the profits of the factoiy. On be- 
coming shareholders they voluntarily bind them- 
selves under stringent regulations to produce 
and place on the market milk which is above 
suspicion. Inspectors from the factory make peri- 
odical visits to the farms in the combine, and it 
is therefore almost impossible for a f aimer to 
supply milk from unhealthy cows, to make use of 
improper cow-houses, or to cany on the milking 
without due attention to cleanliness. The presence 
of an infectious disease in a farm-house from which 
milk is supplied to a factoiy is notifiable, aqd no 
milk is delivered until the buildings are pronounced 
free from infection. These precautions are of great 
benefit to consumers, who are certain of obtaining 
milk of excellent quality, for which they are willing 
to pay a slightly increased rate. ^ The advantage 
to the farmer lies in obtaining a higher price, both 
on account of the high standard of quality and the 
factoiy being in a position to control the market 
owing to the lai^e output. The milk on arrival 
at the factory is filtered through sterilised cotton, 
and cooled to 40** F. ; after which it is placed in 
airtight bottles and supplied to the consumer. 
These bottles are returnable, and are carefully 
steamed and cleaned, often with electrically driven 
brushes, before being refilled. The factories for 
butter-making have been of special particular ser- 
vice in Ireland. 

Wheie the piodiiction of butter is the object of 
a combine, the regulations as to stock, housing, &c. 
are the same as for the milk-selling daily. This 
system of butter production has the advantage of 
economy of labour and the manufacture of large 
quantities under the supervision of one skilled 
operator. The milk is brought to the creamery by 
the farmers, or in some cases a motor- van is sent 
round to the various farms to collect supplies. On 
arrival at the factory the milk is weighed and 
tested for butter -fat percentage, as payment is 
based on the amount of fat present. The payment 
for milk on its fat content is obviously the only 
reasonable method where the percentage of fat 
entirely controls the amount of butter produced 
from a given quantity of milk. Another advantage 
of this system of purchase is that, in selecting 
cows to build up a herd, the farmer must purchase 
and breed from cattle which are not only heavy 
milkers, but are known to produce milk of a high 
fat percentage. This will in time increase the 
efficiency, as milk-producers, of the dairy cattle 
of Great Britain. The Cream (q.v.) is removed 
from the milk received at the factory by centii- 
fugal separators, and the separated milk returned 
to the farmeis. In order to avoid the introduction 
of deleterious bacteria, the whole of the cream re- 
ceived is pasteurised. As the process of pasteurisa- 
tion kills the living germs, which would produce 
ripening, as well as those of a dangerous nature, 
it is necessary to add a ‘starter* (see Butter). 
This is done by adding a pure culture of the lactic 
acid bacteria, which produces an even condition of 
ripeness throughout the whole quantity of cream 
received. 

Cheese factories, though not numerous in England, 
are conducted under the same initial regulations as 
milk-selling or butter factories, the type of cheese 
usually produced being the Cheddar (see Cheese). 
Factories producing condensed milk are not usually 
on the co-operativesystem,but simply purchase their 
supplies by contract. It is rare for a factory to be 
built to deal with the milk of less than 3C)0 cows. 
The average cost of building and erecting a factory 
for about 500 cows was approximately £2 per cow, but 
the cost per cow increases as the number decreases. 
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and for this reason the above-mentioned 300 may 
be taken as a minimum for economic w'oikmg. 

See Cattle, Milk, Cream, Butter, Cheese, Agri- 
culture. 

]>aisy {Bellis)y a genns of tubulifloral com- 
posites (family Asteroideee) characterised by its 
conical receptacle and absence of pappus. The 
twelve or fifteen species are palsearctic, save B. in- 
tegvifolia. The familiar species in Britain and 
Europe is B. perennis. The yellow button-like disc 
is composed of a myriad of small perfect flowers, with 
yellow five-cleft tabular corolla, and ring of fused 
stamens surrounding the pistil. The marginal or 
ray flowers have no stamens, and are female ; their 
corolla is white, and largely expanded outwards. 
Of calyx there is hardly a trace ; but the head is 
surrounded by a close-fitting double ring of small 
leaves, the involucre, which encloses the whole when 
in bud. Double varieties, crimson, pink, white, 
or striped, are common in gardens, and frequently 
loduce smaller heads in the axils of the involucral 
lacts of the main capitulum {Hen-and-cMclcens). 
It has been sparingly introduced into America, 
where there is a native species {B. integrifolia) 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and the south- 
western states. The plant commonly called daisy 
in the United States is the Ox-eye Daisy, really 
a Chrysanthemum (q.v.). Christmas and Michael- 
mas Daisies are species of aster. In pastures 
daisies are unhappily noxious weeds, eaten by no 
kind of farm-stock, and exhausting the soil ; and 
their spreading clusters cover up and supersede the 
grass around each centre. 

Dak, or Dawk, the mail-post of India; also 
travelling by Palanquin (q.v.). See Bungalow. 

Dakar, a port of Senegal, and since 1903 capital 
of French West Africa, is on the southern side of 
the peninsula of Cape Verde, on the bay of Goree 
and sheltered by the island of Goree, on which till 
after the middle of the 19th centuiy the main 
French settlement was situated. The port has 
safe anchorage for large vessels, and since 1904 
great harbour works have been carried out, so that 
there are now commercial docks, a naval dock, an 
arsenal, with admirable quay and railway facilities. 
The port, the terminus of railways to St Louis and 
to the interior, commands the trade of the Upper 
Senegal and the Middle Niger, and, owing to its 
position, is a great port of call. Pop. with suburbs, 
32,000. See Senegal, Senegambia. 

Dakota. See North Dakota, South 
Dakota ; and for the Dakota Indians, see Sioux. 
Dalai'-Lama. See Lamaism. 

Dalbeattie, a town of Kirkcudbrightshire, 
near U i r W ater, 15 miles S W. of Dumfries. Founded 
in 1780, it owed its importance to the neighbour- 
ing Crai^air quarries (now almost exhausted), and 
to its polishing- works, which furnished granite for 
the Liverpool and Odessa Docks, the Tliames Em- 
bankment, &c. Pop. 3000. 

Dalberg^, an ancient and noble German family 
which long held by hereditary right the office of 
chamberlain to the archbishopiic of Worms. So 
OTeat was its renown that at every coronation of a 
German emperor the herald exclaimed, ‘Is there 
no Dalber^ here?’ whereupon the representative 
of the family kneeled, and received from the new 
emperor the dignity of ‘first knight of the empire.’ 
One of the most eminent members of this family was 
Karl Theodor ( 1744-1817 ), the last prince-bishop of 
Mainz, who, trained for the church, held numer- 
ous high offices, and ultimately became elector of 
Mainz, chancellor of the empire, and primate of 
Germany. He was a friend of Wieland, Herder, 
Goethe, and Schiller, and wrote works on history, 
philosophy, and aestihetios. 


Dalberg^ia, a tropical genus of papilion- 
aceous trees and climbers. Some of them are 
valuable timber - trees, particularly the Sibsoo 
of Bengal (D. Sissoo) and D. melanoxylon of 
Senegal (Senegal Ebony, q.v.). D, monetaria, of 
Surinam, yields a resin very similar to Dragon’s 
Blood. 

D’Albert, Eugen, musician, born m Glasgow, 
10th Apiil 1864, studied under Pauer, Richter, and 
Liszt, and made his d4hut in Berlin in 1883. 
Kapellmeister for a short time at Weimar, he lived 
mostly in Berlin and Lucerne, famous first as a 
pianist, later as a composer of operas {Tiefland 
the best known), piano concertos, a symphony in 
F, and many songs. 

Dale, David, was born 6fch January 1739 at 
Stewarton in Ayrshire. Early apprenticed to a 
Paisley weaver, he afterwards travelled some time 
round the country, buying up homespun linen 
yarn, next became clerk to a silk-mercex', then 
an importer of French and Dutch yarns. On 
Arkwright’s visiting Scotland it was agreed that 
he and Dale should engage in cotton - spinning 
together at New Lanark near the Falls of Clyde. 
There Dale built mills, and became prosperous. In 
1799 he sold these mills to Robert Owen (who be- 
came his son-in-law ) and his partners- Dale spent 
his last years in active works of benevolence in 
Glasgow, and in preaching to a church of his own 
which called itself the ‘Old Independents.’ He 
died at Glasgow, 17th Maich 1806. 

Dalecarlia, or Dalarnj^ (signifying ‘valley- 
country ’ ), an old province of central Sweden, now 
forming the Ian or county of Kopparberg. The 
Dalecarlians are celebrated for the part they took 
under Gustavus Vasa in freeing their country from 
the yoke of Christian II. of Denmark. 

D’Alembert, Jean le Rond, mathematician 
and encyclopsedist, was horn in Paris, November 
16, 1717, and was found the day after his birth near 
the church of St Jean-le-Rond, from which he 
derived his name — the surname he himself added 
long after. He was the illegitimate son of Madame 
de Tencin and the Chevalier Destouches, and was 
/brought up by the wife of a poor glazier ; but his 
father, without publicly acknowledging the pater- 
nity, secured to him an allowance of 1200 francs 
a year. At twelve the boy entered the College 
Mazarin, where he soon showed his lifelong passion 
for mathematical studies. On leaving college, he 
returned to the humble home of his kind foster- 
mother, where he continued to live and pursue his 
favourite studies for thirty years, broken only by 
two ineffectual attempts to earn a living by law and 
medicine. ‘ You will never,’ said his foster-mother, 
‘he anything hut a philosopher; and what is a 
philosopher, but a fool who torments himself during 
his life that people may talk about him when he is 
dead?’ His first distinction was admission at 
twenty-three to the Academy of Sciences. Two 
I years later appeared his TraiU de Bynamiquey 
which reduces all the laws of motion to the con- 
sideration of Eqoiilihrium, thereby making an 
epoch in mechanical philosophy. Later works 
were inflexions sur le Cause g4n4rale des Vents, 
which gained the prize of the Academy of Berlin, 
1746, and which contains the first conception and 
use of the Calculus of Partial Differences ; TraiU 
de Vhquilihre et du Mouvement des FLuides ( 1744) ; 
RechercJies sur la Precession des Bguinoxes et swr la 
Mutation de VAxe de la Terre ( 1749 ) ; and Becherches 
sur Biffirents Points Importants du SysUim du 
Monde ( 1754 ). His 0pusciuesMath€7natiques ( 8 vqls. 
1761-80) contain an immense number of memoirs, 
some on new subjects, some containing develop- 
ments of his previous works. 

But D’Alembert did not confine himself to 
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physical science. For the great Encyclopidit 
planned by Diderot he wrote the famous Ducours 
Priliminaire, a noble tribute to literature and 
philosophy, a model of lucid and eloquent exposi- 
tion, although its classification of the sciences is 
open to question. Besides numerous articles in the 
Encyclojpidie (the mathematical poition of W'hich 
he edited), he published books on philosophy, 
literary criticism, the theory of music, and a 
treatise, Siir la Destruction des J^suites (1765), 
which involved him in controversy. He became 
secretary to the Academy* in 1’772, and there- 
after he wrote the lives of all the members 
deceased between 1700 and that year — one of the 
most pleasing of his works. His literary works 
have been published in a collected form, new 
edition, by Bossange (Paris, 5 vols. 1821). This 
edition contains his correspondence with Voltaire 
and the king of Prussia. His scientific works 
have never been collected. 

So genuine was D’Alembert’s love of independ- 
ence that wealth and rank had no fascination 
for him. Frederick II. of Prussia offered him 
the presidency of the Academy of Berlin in 
1752, but he declined to leave France, and only 
accepted a subsequent offer of a pension of 1200 
francs. The king of France granted him a 
similar sum. In 1762 Catharine II. of Biissia 
invited him, through her ambassador, to undertake 
the education of her son, with a salary of 100,000 
francs; and when he declined, she wrote him an 
autograph letter, urging that to refuse to contribute 
to the education of a vmole nation was inconsistent 
with his own principles ; and inviting him, if he 
could not reconcile himself to the breaking-off of 
his pursuits and friendships, to bring all his friends 
with him, and she would provide both for them 
and for him everything they could desiie. But 
he remained steadfast. D’Alembert never married. 
He was tenderly attached for many years to 
Mademoiselle Lespinasse (q.v.), with whom he 
lived in the same house in Platonic affection for 
nearly a dozen years, but who was scarce worthy 
of his devotion. Her death in 1776 was a crushing 
blow to the philosopher. He died October 29, 178^ 
See his CEuw'cs et Correspondances inMites, edited 
by Charles Henry (1887) ; the Life by J. Bertrand 
(Par. 1889) ; andDucros, Les Emyclop^distes 

Dalgamo9 George, an almost forgotten but 
very able author, was born at Aberdeen about 
1626, studied at Marischal College, and afterwards | 
kept a school in Oxford for thirty years, where he I 
died August 28, 1687. He deserves to be remem- I 
bered for two remarkable works — ^the Ars Signorum^ 
vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua Ehilosophica 
(1661), and Didascalocophus^ or the Deaf and Dumb 
Man's Tutor ( 1680 ). The former is a very ingenious 
attempt to represent and classify ideas by specific 
arbitrary characters irrespective of words. It con- 
tains the germs of the ‘ Universal Language’ (q.v.) 
of Bishop Wilkins ( q. v. ). See Dear and Dumb. 

Dalgety, formerly called Buckley’s Crossing, 
was in 1904 proposed as Federal capital of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. In the south-east 
corner of New South Wales, the township is 296 
miles SW. of Sydney. It was set aside in favour 
of Canberra. 

Dalhonsie^ James Andrew Broun-Bamsay, 
Marquis of, Governor-general of India, and 
‘greatest of Indian proconsuls,’ was the third son 
of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie, and was bom 
April 22, 1812, at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian. He 
was educated at Harrow, and graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1832, by the death of his only 
remaining brother, he succeeded to the courtesy title 
of Lord Bamsay. In 1836 he stood unsuccessfidly 
for Edinburgh in the Conservative interest; in 1837 


was elected for Haddingtonshire. On the death of 
his father in 1838 he entered the House of Peers 
as Earl of Dalhousie. In 1843 Sir Robert Peel 
appointed him Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
and in 1846 he succeeded Mr Gladstone as Presi- 
dent of the Board. The ‘ railway mania’ threw an 
immense amount of labour and responsibility upon 
his department ; but the energy, ^ industry, and 
administrative ability he displayed in his office, no 
less than his readiness and fluency in parliament, 
marked him out for the highest ofiftces in the 
state. When Peel resigned office in 1846, Lord 
John Bussell paid the Earl of Dalhousie the rare 
coi^liment of asking him to remain at the Board 
of Trade, in order to carry out the regulations he 
had framed for the railway system. In 1847 he 
was appointed Governor-general of India, as suc- 
cessor to Lord Hardinge, and anived in Calcutta, 
January 12, 1848— the youngest governor-general 
ever sent to that country. His Indian adminis- 
tration was not less splendid and successful in 
regard to the acquisition of territory than in the 
means he adopted for developing the resources 
of the country, and improving the administration 
of the East Indian government. Pegu and the 
Punjab were conquered; Nagpur, Oudh, Sattara, 
Jhansi, and Beiar were annexed — altogether, four 
great kingdoms, besides a number of minor prin- 
cipalities, were added to the dominions of the Queen. 
Railways on a colossal scale were planned, and partly 
commenced ; 4000 miles of electric telegraph were 
spread over India; 2000 miles of road between 
Calcutta and Peshawur were bridged and metalled ; 

I the Ganges Canal, the largest of the kind in the 
countrv, was opened ; important works of iniga- 
tion all over India were planned and executed; 
and the department of public works was reorgan- 
ised. Among other incidents of his beneficent ad- 
ministration may be mentioned his energetic action 
against suttee, thuggee, female infanticide, and the 
slave-trade ; the organisation of the Legislative 
Council ; the improved training of the civil service, 
which was opened to all natural-bom subjects of 
the British crown, black or white; the successful 
development of trade, agriculture, forestry, mining; 
and a great reform in the postal service of India. 
In a minute which he drew up on resigning office, he 
reviewed with pardonable pride the events of his 
eight years’ governor-generalship. His constitution 
had never been strong, and it gave way under the in- 
cessant labour and responsibility imposed upon him 
by his noble ambition. Meanwhile, honours had 
been showered upon him by his Queen and country 
with no sparing hand : in 1848 he was made a 
Knight of the Thistle ; in 1849 he received the mar- 
quisate, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
and of the East India Company for the ‘ zeal and 
ability ’ displayed in administering the resources of 
British India in the contest with the Sikhs; in 
1852, on the death of Wellington, he was nomin- 
ated by the then prime-minister, the Earl of Derby, 
to the office of Constable of Her Majesty’s Castle 
of Dover and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
Dalhousie sailed from Calcutta in March 1856. On 
his arrival in England he was unable to take his 
seat in the House of Lords; and the lemainder 
of his days was spent in much physical suffering 
and prostration or strength. On 19th December 
1860 he died at Dalhousie Castle in his 48th year, 
leaving behind him a name that ranks among the 
highest in the roll of Indian viceroys for states- 
manship, administrative vigour, and the faculty 
of inspiring confidence among the millions sub- 
jected to his sway. As he died without male 
issue, his title of marquis became extinct, the 
earldom of Dalhousie and other Scottish honours 
reverting to his cousin, Baron Panmure. His 
policy of annexation has been blamed for the 
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mutiny which broke out ere his death ; but though, 
in Justin McCarthy’s words, * he was a man of com- 
manding energy and indomitable courage, with the 
intellect of a ruler of men and the spirit of a con- 
queror,’ he was also of a most sensitive conscience, 
and entered on the Sikh and Burmese wars and 
embarked on a policy of annexation against his will. 

See the articles India, Oddh, Pegu, Punjab, Sikhs; 
the Buke of Argyll’s India under Dalhousie and Canning 
(1865); Trotter’s DalKoude (1889); the Life by Lee- 
Waruer (1904:) ; and his Private Letters (ed. Baird, 1910). 

DalhousiC) an Indian hill sanatorium in the 
Himalayas, at the altitude of 7700 feet, 93 miles 
NE. from Amritsar, It was fiist occupied in 1860. 
Pop. 1600. 

Dalkeithf a town of Midlothian, 6 miles SE. 
of Edinburgh, on a tongue of land between the 
North and South Esks. There is a large com 
exchange (1855); of nearly a dozen places of wor- 
ship the only old one is the parish church, collegiate 
once, of which Norman Macleod was for three 
years minister. The chief glo^ of the place is 
IDalkeith Palace, a seat of the Duke of Buccleuch 
(see Scott). Standing near the end of the High 
Street, in a beautiful park of 1035 acres, it is a 
Grecian edifice, built in 1700 by Sir John Vanbrugh 
for Monmouth’s widowed duchess. The castle, its 
predecessor, was the seat first of the Grahams, 
and then of the Douglases from the 14th century 
till 1642, when the ninth Earl of Morton sold it to 
the second Earl of Buccleuch, Dalkeith thus has 
memories of the Regent Morton (the ‘Lion’s Den’ 
the castle was ealledin his day), of General Monk 
(1664r-59), and of visits from James IV., James 
vl., Charles I., Prince Charles Edward, George IV. 
and_ Queen Victoria. Professor Tait was a nativej 
It is the scene, too, of Moir’s Mande Wauch 
Pop. (1841)4831 ; (1881) 6931; (1921) 7238. 

Balias^ capital of Dallas county, T^^as, on 
Tiinity River, 265 miles NNW. of Houston by rail. 
It has schools and colleges, flour-mills and meat 
packing concerns, and manufactures of agricultural 
and cotton -gin machinery, cotton -seed oil-cak^ 
petroleum, and much else. Pop. (1880) 10,358; 
(1900) 42,638; (1910) 92,104; (1920) 158,976. 

Dallas# George Mifflin, an American diplo- 
matist ana statesman, was born in Philadelphia, 
July 10, 1792. His father, A. J. Dallas (1759- 
1817), was a distinguished lawyer of West Indian 
birth and Scottish descent, who filled with credit 
the positions of secretary of the treasury and 
acting-secreta:^ of war under President Madison. 
The younger Dallas graduated at Princeton Col- 
lege in 1810. In 1813 he was admitted to the bar, 
and soon after entered the diplomatic service. In 
1831 he was sent to the United States senate by 
the Pennsylvania legislature. He was United 
^ates minister to Russia from 1837 to 1839, and 
in 1844 was elected vice-president of the United 
States. In 1846 his casting-vote as president of 
the senate repealed the protective tariJff of 1842, 
though he had previously been considered a Pro- 
tectionist. Hk course on this question aroused 
much indignation in Pennsylvania. He was sent 
to Great Britain as United States minister at St 
James’s from 1856 to 1861. He died at Philadelphia, 
December 31, 1864. His principal published writ- 
ings were posthumous ; they include a very read- 
able and entertaining series of Letters from London 

1869), and a Life of A. J. Dallas ( 1871 ). His life 
was marked by assiduous devotion to official duties, 
which left him little leisure to look after bis own 
private interests, and he lived and died a poor 

Dalles* See Columbia River. 

Dalllnig^ Lord. See Bulwer. 


Dalmatia# a narrow strip of Yugo-Slav teiritory 
extending along the Adriatic Sea, and bounded on 
the N. by Croatia, on the E. by Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Montenegro ; area, 5000 sq. m. ; 
pop. ( 1921 ) 621,429. ^ The coast of Dalmatia and 
numeious adjacent islands is everywhere steep 
and rocky, and the chief towns, all of which are 
on the coast, are Sebenico, Lissa, Spalato, Brazza, 
Ragusa, and Cattaro. The country is mountain- 
ous, chiefly dry moorland, with numerous small 
lakes and rivers, most of which dry up in summer. 
The highest mountain is Orjen, near Cattaro, 6235 
feet. The climate is uncertain ; mean temperature 
about 60®; rainfall about 28 in. The Bora(q.v.) 
wind is much dreaded. About one-ninth of the 
land is arable, and produces wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, rye, and potatoes. Wine and olives are also 
produced. Nearly half of the land ife in pasture, 
and wood occupies about a third. The islands 
are not very fertile, hut supply good timber for 
shipbuilding. Cattle-rearing, seafaring, and the 
fisheries are the chief industries. The exports 
consist principally of wine, oil, brandy, hides, 
wool, wax, honey, and fruits. The population 
includes a considerable (but disputed) number of 
Italians, with some Albanians, Germans, and 
Jews, and the remainder consists of Southern 
Slavonians — chiefly Dalmatians and Morlaks. The 
Dalmatians are a fine race of men, bold and brave 
as seamen and soldiers, and formerly were the main 
support of the military power of Venice. 

In ancient times Dalmatia was a considerable 
kingdom, first subjugated, after many attempts, 
by the Romans in the time of Augustus. On the 
f&.ll of the Western Empire, Dalmatia, which had 
formed the southern part of Illyricum, w'as captured 
by the Goths, from whom it was taken by the 
Avari (490), who in their turn yielded it to the 
Slavonians about 620. The state founded by these 
continued until the beginning of the 11th century, 
when King Ladi&laus of Hungary incorporated part 
with Croatia, while the rest (as a duchy) placed 
itself under Venetian protection. The Turks after- 
wards made themselves masters of a small portion ; 
and by the peace of Campo-Formio (1797) the 
Venetian pait, with Venice itself, became subject 
to Austiia. When Austria, in 1805, had ceded this 
part to Napoleon, it was annexed to the kingdom 
of Italy; afterwards (1810) to Illyria. From 1814 
Dalmatia formed part of Austria, the commune of 
•Spizza being added by the Congress of Berlin in 
1 1878. Italy looked upon Dalmatia as part of 
I Italia Irredenta. The Slavs of Dalmatia, on the 
I other hand, shared in the Illyiian nationalist 
movements of the 19th and 20th centuries, aspiring 
either to incorporation in a Greater Serbia or 
Yugo-Slav state, or to equal status with Austiia 
and Hungary in a trial monarchy. The Great War 
and the break-up of Austria-Hungary brought the 
Yugo-Slavs their oppoitunity ; Dalmatian indepen- 
dence was declared in October 1918, and representa- 
tives sent to a Yugo-Slav National Council. 

Dalmatian Dog, or Carriage-bog, a variety 
of dog closely resembling in size and shape the 
modern pointer. It is often kept in stables, be- 
comes attached to the horses, and may be seen 
running after carriages. Its colour should he 
white with black spots not more than an inch iu 
dianxeter regularly distributed over its body, in- 
cluding its ears and tail. Its origin is uncertain ; 
the name Dalmatian is probably altogether mis- 
leading ; and it is supposed that it may have been 
brought from India, where a very similar kind of 
dog exists. 

Dalmatic {Dalmatica)^ the deacon’s robe in 
the Roman Catholic Church. The most ancient 
form of the dalmatic is exhibited in the annexed 
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woodcut, after an early Christian painting ^ on a 
wall in the catacombs at Home. It was originally 

of linen, but it is 
now generally made 
of the same heavy 
silk as the Chasuble 
^.v.). In Italy it 
is still a tunic with 
wide sleeves, but 
open up the sides ; 
in most countiies 
it is rather a cloak 
open at the sides, 
and instead of 
sleeves has square- 
cut lappets falling 
over the top of the 
aim. It is worn 
by deacons at High 
Mass, piocessions, 
and benedictions. 
It was originally 
the Dalmatian 
under -garment of 
civilians, and was made of native white wool. 

Dalin6llingt01l9 an Ayrshire village, near the 
Boon, miles SE. of Ayr, with large collieries 
and ironworks. 

l>alny« See Dairen. 

Dalrrada (‘the home of the descendants of 
Riada ’), the ancient name of a territory in Ii eland, 
comprehending what is now called ‘the Route,’ or 
the northern half of County Antrim. Its inhabit- 
ants were Gaelic Scots living in the midst of a 
Pictish population, and a number of them crossed 
over to Argyll in 498 and founded there another 
Dalriada, the nucleus of the kingdom of the Scots 
of Alban, who ultimately gave a dynasty to North 
Britain. See Scotland. 

Balry. a town of Ayrshire, on the Gamock, 23 
miles SW. of Glasgow. Pop. 4000. It increased 
rapidly in size after the establishment of neigh 
bouring ironworks in 1845. — For the skirmish at 
Dairy, near Tyndmm, see Brxjoe. 

Dalrymplet Alexander, hydrographer, was 
a younger brother of Sir David Dal^mple, Lord 
Hailes, and was thus a member of an old and illus- 
trious Scottish family (for its chief members, see 
Stair and Hailes) ; he was born at New Hailes, 
near Edinburgh, 24th July 1737. At fifteen he 
sailed for Madras as writer in the East India 
Company’s service, and after a few years’ dreary 
work began to attract the notice of his superiors 
by his industry and intelligence. In 1759 he made 
a voyage of observation among the eastern islands, 
and after returning to Madras in 1762, was sent 
to open up the trade with Sulu, reaching Canton 
late in 1764. In 1775 he went to Madras as a i 
member of council, but was recalled two years i 
after on an unfounded charge of misconduct. He 
became hydrographer to the East India Company 
in 1779, and to the Admiralty in 1795, and died, 
three weeks after his summary dismissal from the 
latter office, 19th June 1808. 

Dalrymple^ Sir James, was the second son of 
Sir James Dalrynmle, baronet, afterwards first 
Viscount Stair. He was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1675, and ultimately became one of the cWf 
clerks of the Court of Session, and a Nova Scotia 
baronet in 1698. He was a sound antiqua:^, and 
bis work entitled Collections concerning the Scottish 
History preceding (Edin. 1705) is still of value. 

Dalton, John, chemist and physicist, bom 
about 6th September 1766, at Eaglesfield, near 
Cockermoutb, in Cumberland, was the son of a 
Quaker weaver. He received his early education at a 


Quaker school in his native place, and, after 1781, 
in a boarding-school kept by a relative in Kendal, 
of which three years later he and a brother became 
the proprietors. Here his love of mathematical and 
physical studies was first developed. He wrote 
several mathematical essays, and in 1787 com- 
menced a journal of meteorological observations, 
which he continued throughout his whole life, 
recording in all 200,000 observations. He collected 
butterflies, and gathered a great hortus siccus and 
herbaiium. In 1793 he was appointed teacher of 
mathematics and the physical sciences in New Col- 
lege, Manchester : after the removal of the college to 
York in 1799, he supported himself in Manchester 
by private tuition, in 1803 he lectured at the 
Royal Institution. His Meteorological Observations 
(1793), dealing largely with auroras, contained the 
germs of many of his future discoveries. In 1794 he 
first described the phenomena of colour-blindness, 
observed by him in his own case and that of his 
brother, and often called Daltonism. In 1808-10 
he published his New System of Chemical Philo- 
sophy ^ to which he added the first part of a second 
volume in 1827. In 1817 he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Manchester Philosophical Society. He 
was also a member of the Royal Society, and an 
associate of the Paris Academy, and of several 
other foreign societies. In 1833 he received a pen- 
sion of £'50, afterwards raised to £300. In the 
same year Dalton’s friends and fellow-townsmen 
collected £2000, to raise a statue to his honour, 
which was executed W Chantrey, and placed at 
the entrance of the Royal Institution in Man- 
chester. Oxford gave him its D.C.L., and Edin- 
burgh, LL.D. He was twice a vice-president of 
the British Association. In 1837 he had a shock 
of paialysis, and he died, universally respected, 
at Manchester, July 27, 1844. His chief physical 
researches were on the constitution of mixed gases, 
on the force of steam, on the elasticity of vapours, 
and on the expansion of gases by heat. In 
chemistry, he distin^ished himself by his develop- 
ment of the atomic theory, as also by his researches 
on the absorption of gases by water, on carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, &c. Dalton was un- 
questionably one of the greatest chemists that any 
county has produced. Profound, patient, and 
intuitive, he had precisely the faculties requisite 
for a great scientific discoverer. His atomic theory 
elevated chemistry into a science. In his habits, 
Dalton was simple j in manners, grave and re- 
served, but kindly, and distinguished by his truth- 
fulness and integrity* of character. He ‘never 
found time ’ to marry. See Lives by Angus Smith 
(1836) ; Henry ( 1854) ; Lonsdale ( 1874) ; and Sir H. 
Roscoe ( 1895) ; and the article Atomic Theory. 

Dalton-in-Fliriiess^ a town of Lancashire, 16 
miles WNW. of Lancaster, communicating with 
the sea by a canal (3^ miles). It has extensive 
malting and ironworks ; and the ruins of Furness 
(q.v.) Abbey are in the vicinity. Romney was a 
native. Pop. ( 1861 ) 2812 ; ( 1921 ) 12,303. 

Daltomsm* See Colour-blindness, 

Dalyelly or Dalzell, Thomas, a Scottish 
general famed for his zeal in the repression of the 
Covenanters, was horn about 1599, the son of 
Thomas Dalyell of Binns, Linlithgowshire. He 
served in the Rochelle expedition (1628) and in 
Ii eland, was taken prisoner at Worcester (1651), 
but escaped. In 1656 he entered the seivioe 
of Russia, and distinguished himself in the wars 
against the Tatars and Turks. At the request 
of Charles II. he was pei-raitted to return home, 
and in 1666 was appointed commander-in-chief 
in Scotland with the view of repressing the Cove- 
nanters. On 28th November he defeated them 
at Rullion Green, in the Pentlands, and, in Burnet’s 
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words, ' acting the Muscovite too grossly,’ made his 
name a byword of terror. A very devoted royalist, 
he is said never to have shaved his beard after the 
execution of Charles I. He died 23d August 1685. 
Dam* See Watee, Cofferdam. 

Damages^ in Law, are the pecuniary repara- 
tion due for loss or injury sustained by one 
person through the fraud or negligence of another. 
Where a sum ascertained in amount is due, the 
action is one not properly for damages, but of debt. 
But where the sum is not ascertained, as where an 
injury has been done to a man’s character or 
property, the action can in general only be for 
damages the amount of which the injured party 
estimates, and which is determined by the judgment 
of the court or verdict of a jury. When parties to 
a contract agree that if the contract be Tbroken, a 
specified sum of money shall be paid, this sum is 
spoken of as liquidated damages, a sum agreed 
upon to save the trouble of ascertaining the actual 
damage done. Nominal damages are those given 
to a plaintiff who establishes his right, but has not 
sho^vn that he has suffered actual loss. Exemplary 
or vindictive damages are given not only to com- 
pensate the injured party, but to punish the 
offender, as in actions for damages by fraud, 
seduction, and the like. Damages mtra are 
additional damages claimed by a plaintiff over and 
above those paid into court by a defendant. Every 
person is liable in damages for injuries caused by 
culpable neglect or ignorance. Professional persons 
are liable to make reparation of loss occasioned 
through their want of ordinary skill in their calling. 
Employers are liable for injuries to person or 
property caused by the fault of themselves or their 
servants. The principal rules according to which 
damages are awarded are, that they aie given 
only for actual pecuniary loss (in Scotland, how- 
ever, also for wounded feelings); that the injury 
suffered must be the immediate consequence of 
the faulty act or omission ; and that all the par- 
ties concerned in committing a wrong are liable 
each for the full amount of damages to the injured 
party. ^ 

Tne growth of corporations, such as limited 
liability companies, has necessitated the settle- 
ment of many difficult points ; but now a corpora- 
tion is liable in damages for fraud, negligence, or 
even slander on the part of one of its officials or 
employees, if the act was done within the scope of 
their authority or employment, in the same way 
as an individual employer would be. A corpora- 
tion may even be prosecuted for an official’s crime 
if the offence is one where guilty intention is not 
an essential, and where the penalty is a money 
fine. See Costs, 

Daman^ an outlying portion of the Punjab and 
of the NW. Frontier Province, extending along the 
Indus, and as far back as the Suliman Mountains. 

Daman^s a Portuguese settlement and port in 
the province of Gujarat, on the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, 100 miles N. of Bombay. The settlement 
consists of Daman proper (22 sq. m.), and the 
pargand of Nagar BLavili ( 60 sq. m.), to the east. 
Pop. of the former, 56,084; or the latter, 12,636, 
nearly all Hindus. The climate is generally 
healthy, the soil moist and fertile. The magnificent 
teak forests of Nagar Havili provide excellent 
timber for shipbuilding, for which Daman has 
some celebrity. The port, guarded by two forts, 
stands at the mouth of the Daman-Ganga, a deep, 
navigable stream, with a bar at its mouth, 
while outside is an excellent roadstead. Although 
the Portuguese have held Nagar Havili since 
1730 only. Daman has been oecnpied hy them 
since 15^ It formerly was noted for its weaving 
and dyelnii^, and exported its own fahncs to the 


coast of Africa, besides opium to China ; hut now 
the chief industries are fishing and weaving. 
Daman. See Hyrax. 

Damanhurf a town of Lower Egypt, capital 
of the province of Beherah, 10 miles from Alex- 
andria, is an important station on the Caiio to 
Alexandiia railway. Pop. 50,000. 

Daman-i-Koh (‘skirts of the hills’), a tiacfe 
of hilly countiy in Bihar, reserved for the Santals 
and other equally primitive races. Area, 1351 sq. 
m. ; pop 360,000. 

Dam'araland, a territory in the west of South 
Afiica, between Namaqualand and Ovampoland 
proper, extending from the Atlantic to about 19* 
45’ E. long. Behind the waterless coast region ( 100 
miles) rises a mountain district, wdth peaks over 
8500 feet above the sea ; and farther inland stretch 
wide prairies. The mountains are rich in minerals, 
especially copper ; vegetation is confined to their 
valleys, and to the prairie region, which in the 
north enjoys a fine rainfall. Damaras is a Hot- 
tentot name for the Ova-Hereio, a Bantu (q.v.) 
stem, who may number 70,000, and own laige flocks 
and herds. Distinct from the Cattle Damaras are 
the lower Hill Damaras, who are largely Hottentot 
in blood and speak Hottentot. vValvisch Bay 
(q.v.), the best port, belongs to the Cape Pio- 
vince; Swakopmnnd was improved by the Gei- 
mans, who from 1884-90 owned the teiiitoiy. 
With the rest of German South-west Afiica, 
Damai aland was conquered by the Union, to 
which the mandate for its administration was 
given in 1919. Windhoek is capital of the whole. 

Damasceiiillg9 or Damaskening, is a name 
which is given (1) to the watered or striated 
structure seen in certain sword-blades and other 
weapons, and (2) to the ornamental incrustation 
with gold and silver of steel and iron surfaces. The 
term in both its applications originates from the city 
of Damascus, whence the crusaders brought into 
Europe swords and other weapons of remarkable 
I strength, elasticity, and keenness of edge, the 
surfaces of which were beautifully striated with 
waved dark and light lines. The hilts of such 
weapons, and the whole surface of defensive armour 
; from the same source were in many cases elabor- 
ately ornamented with incmsted gold, and hence 
I one term came to be applied to the peculiar structure 
of the metal, and to its ornamental treatment It 
is probable that even in the crusaders' times the 
making of the so-called Damascus blades and the 
art of damascening were Persian, and to this day 
they remain characteristic of that country, the 
practice having spread thence eastward into India, 
while the Persians still supply the Turks on the 
west with their best and most highly ornamented 
weapons. The production of a watered or damas- 
cened surface is illustrated by the manufacture of 
‘Damascus twist’ barrels for sporting-guns. The 
metal for the barrels is prepared from rods of iron 
and steel, piled alternately and forged and welded 
together into a single solid rod of small section. 
T&ee of these composite rods are used in forming 
a barrel. They are separately twisted in contrary 
directions till each has the appearance of a fine 
threaded screw, then they are welded together into 
a solid ribbon, which in its turn is spirally wound 
and welded hy the edges till the requisite length 
and bore of barrel are formed. The result of the 
intertwisting of fine laminae of steel and iron^ is a 
beautifully damascened surface which shows itself 
when the barrel has been treated with acid. The 
incrustation of arms, armour, and other objects of 
steel and iron with gold, and more rarely with 
silver, is very extensively practised in the United 
Provinces of India, as well as in Persia. In India 
it is known as Kuft work or Kuftgari. The 
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design to loe worked out is undercut in the metal, 
into this the gold or silver wire is laid, and the 
scarp edge is beaten down with a hammer, thus 
securing the wire in its position. Another method 
consists in scratching the surface, and beating into 
the^ scratched lines the gold or silver wire, after 
which the whole surface is burnished to remove the 
incisions. See Gun. 


Damascenus. See Joannes Damascenus. 


Damascns is the capital of the state of 
Damascus in Syria. It is called by the natives 
Dimashk es^Sham, or simply es-Shcm, the name 
which is generally applied to all Syiia. It 
stands IJ mile from the mouth of the gorge 
through which the Barada, the ChrmorrhocLS of 
the Greeks, forces its way into the plain ; and it 
is connected with Beyrout on the Mediterranean 
by an excellent road (70 miles) and a railway. 
The plain of Damascus, 500 sq. m. in area, is 
dotted by over a hundred towns and villages. 
It is bounded on the north-west by the Anti- 
Libanus range, on the south by the Black 
Mountains, beyond which are the hills of Bashan, 
and on the east by the marshes of the plain. 
Damascus is situated on the western side of the 
great plain at an elevation of 2260 feet above the 
level of the sea, and immediately to the north-west 
of the city the Anti-Libanus rises to a height of 3840 
feet. This elevated part of the mountain, called 
Jebel Kasyiin, is crowned by the Kubbet en-Nasr 
( ‘ Dome of Victory’). From the base of this dome 
the best view of Damascus is obtained. Its ex- 
quisite beauty, as seen from the mountain, is 
greatly enhanced by contrast. Towards the west 
there are the bare chocolate Sahara and the storm- 
bleached, lime-streaked mountains. But the 
Barada, having forced its way through the moun- 
tain, spreads fan-like by seven rivers over the plain 
of Damascus, ‘and everything lives whither the 
river cometh.’ A beautifiil green meadow, the joy 
of all orientals, extends almost from the mountain 
to the city ; gardens, in which all the trees of the 
forest and the field blend their many shades, extend 
for many a mile and hold the desert at bay. From 
out this bower of soft green the city lifts to heaven 
its forest of minarets towering above pearly domes. 
The rivers of Damascus are the constant source of 
the city’s perennial existence. According to tradi- 
tion, Abraham on his westward march lingered by 
the crystal waters, and ruled the city in peace. 

The seven canals by which water is drawn off 
from the central Barada are called rivers. The 


most important on the right side is Nahar Abanias. 
This is the river Abana, and it flowed through the 
fashionable west-end suburb in the palmy days of 
Damascus. The most important canal on the left 
side of the Barada is Nahar Taura — ^the Pharpar of 
2 Kings, V. 12, Both rivers flowed through the 
residential parts of the city, and were largely used 
for bathing purposes. 

The appearance of Damascus as viewed from the 
mountain resembles a tennis-racquet. The handle, 
which lies in a south-westerly direction, is the 
Meiddn, a suburb which extends along the Mecca 
pilgrim-route for about a mile, and ends at the 
Bawabat Alla (‘Gate of God’). The other part is 
concentrated on the rivers, and is inclosed within 
ancient walls and encompassed by luxuriant gardens 
which seem to surge around and over the pearl- 
coloured city like a sea. At the western side of the 
city within the walls stands the citadel. It is a 
large quadrangular structure about 300 yards long 
and 250 wide, with projecting towers, and surrounded 
by a moat. It was erected in 1219 by Melik-el- 
Ashraf, and has a massive appearance, but it is a 
good deal dilapidated. The palace stands outside 
^ walls west of the citadel, and about 400 


yards east of the citadel stands the Great Mosque, 
burnt in October 1893.. The Mosque was erected by 
Walid ’Abd-el-Melik at the be^ning of the 8th 
century on the site of the church of St John, just 
as that church had been erected by Arcadius about 
the beginning of the 5th century on the site of a 
pagan temple, which probably occupied the site of 
the ancient Beit Biwmon. The church was con- 
structed from the splendid material of ancient 
temples, and the mosque is made up of the materials 
of ancient churches. The old walls and. many of 
the columns of the church are still in position, and 
on a portal, older than Mohammedan or Christian 
times, is carved a cross, followed by the 13th verse 
of the 145th Psalm in Greek, from the Septuagint, 
Avith the abbreviation Xe added. The mosque is 
adorned by three minarets, one of which, called the 
minaret of Jesus, rises to a height of 250 feet, and 
on this minaiet, according to Mohammedan tradi- 
tion, Jesus will appear when he comes to judge the 
world. Near to the pulpit there is a richly gilded 
dome, beneath which the head of John the Baptist 
is said to rest, and in the court there is another 
dome which contains precious fiagments of Kufic, 
Syriac, and other manuscripts. Damascus con- 
tains 70 other mosques, and moie than 150 chapels 
for prayer and instruction. The churches and 
synagogues hai^'e no architectural pretensions, and 
their internal decorations are gorgeous but tawdiy. 
The tomb of Niir ed-Din is one of the ornaments 
of the city, and the walls of the best baths are 
decorated Avith beautiful Kishani tiles, and the 
floors mth parian marble. The public cafes, though 
picturesque Avhen lighted up, are diity and sodden. 

The religious communities occupy different 
quarters of Damascus. The JeAvish quarter {Harat- 
el‘Yalioud) lies to the south of the ‘street called 
Straight,’ Avhich runs east and west for about a 
mile, with Koman gateways at either end. The 
course of the Yia, Recta can be traced by the 
columns %n situ. The Christian quarter {Sarat-en- 
Nasara ) lies north of the street called Straight in 
the eastern part of the city, and the remainder of 
the city is occupied by Mohammedans. It is 
spoken of as Karat-ehlslam. The Christians are 
superior in physique, in education, in enterprise, 
in skill, in industry to their Mohammedan neigh- 
bours. 

The different industries are also carried on in 
separate quarters. There is the silversmiths^ 
bazaar, where rough but very effective personal 
ornaments are made; the saddlers’ bazaar, where 
scarlet saddles and horse-trappings are gaily 
decorated with gold and silver tnread; the shoe- 
makers’ bazaar, where red and yellow slippers of 
gondola-form and gorgeous top-boots are made; 
the Greek bazaar, where imitation ‘Damascus 
blades ’ and ‘ antiques ’ newly made are offered to 
the unwary. The book bazaar ( the Paternoster Bow 
of the East), the cloth bazaar, the seed bazaar, the 
silk bazaar, and all the other trades and commodities, 
have their distinct locations. The narroAV and 
badly paved streets of Damascus are dusty in 
summer and muddy in Arinter. On either side are 
the rows of arched niches which are the shops of 
the place. Each shopkeeper sits cross-legged in 
his dukhan^ with his spices or Manchester goods 
piled up around him, aAvaiting customers, whom he 
serves with great stateliness of manner. Behind 
the mud walls and mean entrances there are 
splendid houses in Damascus. On entering, one is 
dazzled by the barbaric grandeur — ^white marble 
pavements, tesselated Avith coloured stone ; snoATy 
fountains where the constant music of falling 
water mingles Avith the cooing of doves from their 
nests in the lemon-trees or trellised vines; walls 
frescoed and decorated Avith mosaics and Persian 
tiles, and slabs inlaid Arith coloured pastes and 
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precious stones; arabesque ceilings set with Vene- 
tian mirrors, and adorned with blue and purple 
and gold— all that oriental art can do has been 
done to attract and charm the eye . 

Great and steady progress is being made in 
Damascus in education, especially by the Christians ; 
but the Jews and Mohammedans are also awaking 
to the necessity of a higher standard of civilisation. 

One of the sights of Damascus is the Hajj (q.v.). 
When it is starting for Mecca the whole city turns 
out to see the procession. For miles around th^e 
is a surging sea of human beings, dre^ed in the 
brightest and most striking colours. Circassians 
and Afghans, Kurds and Kalmuks, Turkomans and 
Tekkes, Bedawin from the desert, and shepherds 
from the steppes, and all the heterogeneous tribes 
and peoples of the East, are represented in that 
brilliant procession. Damascus is also one of the 
meeting-jnaces between the East and ^West. 
Enormous caravans of camels pass to and fro 
between Bagdad and Damascus, exchanging the 
dates and tobacco and spices and caiyets of the 
East for the produce of the looms andT workshops 
of Europe. The chief exports are grain, flour, 
native cotton and silk manufactures, wool, apricot 
paste and stones, raisins, and liquorice-root; the 
imports include textiles, indigo, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, and leather. In 1889 tramways were intro- 
duced into the city; and a railway to its port, 
Beyrout, was opened in 1896, and one to Medina 
in 1908. Pop. about 260,000, of whom 40,000 are 
Cluistians of various sects; 10,000 are Jews. In 
the great war of 1914-19 Damascus fell to General 
Allenby and the Allies, 30th September 1918. An 
Arab state of Syria was set up, and Feisal, son 
of the king of the Hejaz, was chosen as king. The 
French, however, claiming a mandate, occupied 
Damascus (August 1920), deposed Feisal, and 
heavily remessed the discontented Arabs. The 
saniaks of Damascus and Hama were made a state 
of the Syrian federation (1922), and Damascns was 
united with Aleppo in 1926. See Syria. 

Damask is a figured textile in which the 
pattern is due to the method of weaving. The 
name indicates that the knowledge of the fabric 
reached the Western nations through Damascus, 
which in early medieval times was famous for its 
figuied silks, as well as for other industries im- 
orted from the East. But there is no doubt that 
amask-weaving originated in China at a very 
remote period. The manufacture of damask was 
introduced to the commercial towns of Italy in 
the 13th century ; and in the 16th century, under 
Louis XL, it was planted in Lyons and Tours in 
France by workmen brought from Italy. Origi- 
nally damask was a rich and costly silken fabric ; 
but in modern times it is also made from linen, 
cotton, wool, and other fibres, plain or dyed. 
When the term is unqualified it is now generally 
understood to apply to figured linen, chiefly used for 
table-linen, towms, and napkins. The structure of 
damask, like diaper, is merely a variety of twilling. 
It is by the order in whibh the warp threads are 
raised and depressed for the interweaving with the 
weft that the pattern is produced ; the weft, as a 
rule, intersecting the warp from every fourth up to 
every eighth thread. This is accomplished by a 
Jacquard apparatus attached to the loom. The 
pattern is first painted on a specially prepared 
paper, and then ‘read off’ and perforated on cards 
by a cutting machine made for the purpose, each 
card being made to control the arrangement for 
one shot or weft thread. These cards, which may 
be from 200 to^ 2000 in number, are laced into 
an "endless chain, and made to revolve on a 
l^^der forming part of the apparatus. The 
holes m the cards correspond to a certain number of 
cross * needles,’ into which are looped upright wires 


terminating in hooks for lifting the warp threads. 
The mechanism for raising such of these wires ( and 
with them the warp threads) as are required for 
each throw of the shuttle, is explained in the 
article WEAVING. It requires four Jacquard- 
machines to complete some patterns of damask, 
and a greater number if the design is exceptionally 
elaborate. 

Table-linen damask is perhaps the kind most 
largely made, the finer qualities of which are 
distinguished as eight-leaf or double damask. An 
infeiior table damask is woven of a combination of 
linen and cotton. In Great Britain, the piincipal 
seats of this manufacture are Dunfermline, Kirk- 
caldy, and Perth in Scotland, Belfast and Lisburn 
in Ii eland, and Barnsley in Yorkshire. At some 
of the linen -damask mills in England and Scot- 
land coloured union damask, of wool and linen, 
is also made on a large scale. Cotton damasks, 
both dyed and undyed, are woven extensively at 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, as well as at 
Glasgow and Paisley. The mills where all-wool 
mohair and alpaca damasks, as w'^ell as unions 
of these with silk, aie chiefly manufactured aie 
situated at or near Halifax and Bradford. Silk 
damasks are principally made in the neighbourhood 
of London. In the second half of the 19th century, 
largely through the labours of Dr Bock of Aix-la- 
Cha^elle, one or two very interesting collections 
of European damasks and other figured stuffs, 
ranging in date from the 13th to the 16th century, 
were made. A valuable illustrated catalogue of 
the collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
{Catalogue of Textile Fabrics^ South Kensington 
Museum\ by Dr Daniel Rock, was published in 
1870. The original pieces, even though many of 
them are much faded, give a vivid idea of the beauty 
of the products of the looms of Sicily, of Florence, 
Venice, Lucca, and Genoa, and of some Spanish 
towns, during the middle ages. The materials of 
which they are made are silk alone, silk and gold, 
silk and linen, and silk and cotton. The designs of 
these damasks are so appropriate and effective 
that even the chromo-lithographs of them are of 
great value not only to the textile designer, but 
to students of decorative art generally. 

Damaskeningr* Damascening. 

DamasilSy the name of two popes of Rome.— 
Damasus I. was bom in 306, probably at Rome, 
became archdeacon of the Roman Church in 355, 
and pope in 366. The party of Ursinus, the rival 
of Damasus, were overpowered after a sanguinary 
struggle of three days in the streets of Rome, and 
afterwards in the Basilica Liberiana (S. Maria 
Maggiore), from which 137 corpses were carried out 
in one day, the 25th October 366. The Emperor 
Valentinian I. decided in favour of Damasus, and 
twelve years later, the schism still continuing, an 
edict of Gratian (378) made him the judge in the 
case of all the der^ of the hostile party who stiU 
lived in Rome, jae was a zealous opponent of 
the Arians, and condemned the Illyrian bishops 
Ursacins and Valens at a synod which he held 
at Rome in 368, and Anxentius, Bishop of Milan, 
at a second synod there in 370. Damasus induced 
his friend Jerome to undertake the revision of the 
Italia (in 383 and 384), which led him to the pre- 
paration of the Vulgate version ; and he did much 
for the preservation and adornment of the Roman 
catacombs. He died in 384, and was canonised. 
His festival falls on the 11th December. The 
writings of Damasus, which are chiefly letters and 
epigrams, were published at Rome in 1638 (new 
editions, Rome, 1764, and Paris, 1840). See Langen, 
Geschichteder romiscken Kirche{vo\. i. Bonn, 1881), 
and Bade, Damasus, Bischqf uon Rom ( Freiburg, 
1882). — ^Damasus 11. , previously Poppo, Bishop of 
Brixen, was elected pope in 1048, through the influ- 
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enoe of the Emperor Henry III., and died twenty- 
three days after his accession. 

]>aml>ula 9 or Dambul, a vast Buddhist rock- 
temple in Ceylon, 40 miles N. of Kandy, con- 
taining, among a profusion of carvings, :l^uies of 
Buddha of extraordinary magnitude. See &ylon. 

Dame (Lat. domina^ ‘a mistress*), a title of 
honour which long distinguished high-bom ladies 
from the wives of citizens and of the commonalty 
in general, and which still is the accurate title of a 
knight’s wife (see also Baronet). In the Order 
of the British Empire, Dame is the feminine 
e<iuivalent of knight, Dame Grand Cioss and Dame 
Commander (G.B.E., D.B.E.) answeiing to Kni^it 
Gland Cross and Knight Commander (G.B.E., 
K.B.E.). Ladies of those classes pielix Dame to 
Iheir names. In the age of chivalry it was cus- 
tomary even for a queen to be so called by her 
chosen knight (‘the dame of his heart, of his 
thoughts,’ &c.). In consequence of the greater 
courtesy shown towards women of higher lank, 
arose the custom of prefixing the woid ma to dame^ 
as a special proof of veneration and homage. 
Hence, too, the v irgin-mother was called in France 
Notre Dame ( ‘ Our Lady,’ as if no single Christian 
could exclusively claim the privilege of serving 
her with the homage of his heart). The daughters 
of the king of Fiance, as soon as they came into 
the world, were called Madame ; and this was also 
the sole title of the wife of the king’s eldest 
brother. In England the word Dame, though not 
much used, is now applied to married women of all 
classes, but has recently acquired a special signi- 
ficance in connection with the Piimrose League 
(q.v.). It is also applied specially to the mistiess 
of a small elementary school, especially if elderly 
and ignoiant.^ Madame is shortened into Madam, 
and vulgarly into Ma’am and similar forms. 

Dame’s Violet (Hemeris), a genus of Cruci- 
ferse, closely allied to stock and wallflower ; natives 

chiefly of the 


herded swine in his boyhood, hut rose by his learn- 
ing and devotion to the interests of the church to 
be caidinal and Bishop of Ostia (1057). He sup- 
ported with vigour the ecclesiastical policy of 
Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory VII.), without 
sharing his arrogance and ambition, and was em- 
ployed in many important missions. He died at 


J middle and south 

of Europe, and 
temperate Asia. 
One only, the 
Common Dame’s 
Violet or Rocket 
(H. matronalis), 
occurs wild in i 
Britain as a gar- 
den escape. The 
usually lilac- 
coloured flowers 
are scentless by 
day, but very 
fragrant at night, 
on which account 
this plant is cul- 
tivated in flower- 
pots by German 
ladies. The cus- 
tom appears to 
have been an old 
English one also, 
and from it the 
plant derives its 
technical name. 
The Night- 
scented Rocket 
Common Dame’s Violet ( Heeperis t tristis ) is also 

matronalis ). ^ favourite flower 

in Germany. 

There are many florist’s varieties ranging on each 
side of the familiar lilac tint to purple or white, 
often also variegated, and single or double. 

O flifiigmlj Pietro, a great Italian ecclesiastic 
of the 11th century, was bom in 1007 at Ravenna, 


Faenza in 1072. His letters, speeches, and other 
writings were collected by Cardinal Cajetan, and 
often reprinted (best ed. 4 vols. Ven. 1743). See 
the Life by Neukirch (Gott. 1875). 

Damianus, St. See Cosmas. 

Damien, Father. Joseph Damien, born at 
Louvain, 3d January 1841, in 1873 devoted himself 
to the awful duties of spiritual guide to the lepers 
confined to the Hawaian island of Molokai. Sent 
on a mission to Honolulu, where he heard from the 
bishop the neglected state of the lepers, some 700 
or 800 in number, who lived on that small island, 
he volunteered to establish himself amongst them ; 
and from 1877 onwards became physician of their 
souls and bodies, their magistrate, teacher, car- 
penter, gardener, cook, and even gravedigger at 
need. For long he worked on single-handed at his 
noble labours, but was ultimately joined by another 

E iiebt. In 1885 the malady appeared in him ; yet 
e continued unabated his heroic labours till near 
his death, 10th April 1889. There are lives by 
Clifford (1889), Cooke (1889), and Father Paniphile 
(1889); R. L. Stevenson’s Open Letter to the 
Eeverend Dr Hyde (1890) is a famous appieciation. 

Damiens, Robert Francois, the would-be 
murderer of Louis XV., was ‘born in 1714 near 
Arr*as. Already known in his youth as Robert le 
Diahle, he was by turns a soldier and a servant in 
Paris; in 1756 ne was forced for a robbery to 
flee to Belgium, but ventured to return to Paris 
about the end of the year. Already he had formed 
the plan to murder the king, ^ eitlrer, as he him- 
self alleged, on account of his conduct towards 
the parliament, or because, as "was generally 
asserted, he was instigated by the Jesuits. On 
4th January 1757 he went to Versailles, next day 
followed the king and his courtiers about every- 
where, and about six o’clock at night, when the 
king was entering his carriage to leave Trianon, 
managed to stab him. Damiens was seized before 
he could finish the deed, and was nearly three 
months later adjudged by the parliament to a 
horrible death. The hand which had attempted 
the murder was burned at a slow fire ; the fleshy 
parts of his body were then tom off by pincers, 
and melted resin and oil poured into the wounds ; 
finally, he was tom to pieces by four horses. The 
fragments of his body were burned, the house in 
which he was born pulled down, and his family 
banished from France for ever. 

Damietta (Arab. Dimyat)y a town of Lower 
Egypt, situated on the right bank of the chief 
eastern mouth of the Nile, about 8 miles from its 
mouth in the Mediterranean. It is irregularly but 
well built, and has some handsome mosques and 
marble baths, and of course several bazaars. Its 
commerce has been much injured by the prosperity 
of Alexandria, but it stiU carries on a considerable 
trade in exporting rice, fish (from Lake Menzala), 
coffee, and dates ; and imports charcoal, soap, and 
manufactured goods. It is the terminus of a branch- 
railway from Cairo. The cambric {kasab) known 
as dimity received its name from Damietta, where it 
was first manufactured, but it is so no longer ( Lane- 
Poole, Art of the Saracens), and the leather-work 
for which it was famous has also declined* A bar 
at the mouth of the river prevents vessels of more 
than fifty or sixty tons burden from ascending to 
the city. Population, 30,000. The existing town 
was erected after 1251, but prior to that a city of 
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the same name (more anciently Tamidthis) stood 
more to the south. It was strongly fortified by the 
Saracens, and formed on that side the bulwark of 
Egypt against the eaily crusaders, who, however, 
succeeded in capturing it more than once. It was 
razed, and rebuilt farther inland on the site it now 
occupies, by the Mamluk sultan Beybars. 

H flinmai* , or Dammar Pine [Agathist Dam- 
mara)i a genus of Coniferse, of the^ family Aran- 
cariinse, distinguished from Araucaria by its later- 
ally winged seeds not being adherent to the 
carpellary leaf. There are four species, all oriental 

or Australasian, of 
which the most 
familiar is A, {Dam- 
mara) orientaUs or 
alba of the lower 
mountain-regions of 
the Malay Archi- 
pelago, Borneo, and 
the Philippines, a 
lofty tree with stout, 
leathery, lanceolate 
leaves. The timber 
is light, but the tree 
is chiefly valuable 
‘ for its extraordinary 
-abundance of resin, 
which is not only 
obtained in quantity 
from incisions which 
are best made in 
the large knot-like 
prominences of the 
lower part of the 
stem and the root, 
but which naturally 
exudes so freely as 
to form large lumps 
underground, and 
foot-long icicles or stalactite-like masses hanging 
from the branches. According to Miguel it even 
diips from the branches in Sumatra in such quantity 
as often to form incrustations and rock-like masses 
on the banks of streams. At first semifluid and of 
pleasant balsamic odour, it soon hardens into an 
modorous transparent mass, of no great hardness, 
but of glossy appearance and conchoidal fracture. 
It is soluble in cold ether, and at all temperatures 
in ethereal and fatty oils ; but not entirely in 
boiling alcohol. It is of great value in the pre- 
paration of transparent and rapidly drying var- 
nishes. The name signifies in Malay, ‘light.’ 
The Kauri Pine (q.v.) of New Zealand is A, am- 
trails. D. ovata of New Caledonia has also similar 
properties. 

The same name is applied in commerce to the 
resin of other and unrelated trees. Thus the 
dammar of shipyards is derived from a species of 
Canarium, an Amyridaceous tree, while Black 
Darnmar is a kind of pitch derived from the allied 
Marignia. Shorea r^mta, a dipteraceous tree, 
yields pitch and resin used in Indian dockyards, 
and sometimes also called dammar. Dammar is 
also occasionally confused with kinds of copal; thus 
the resin of Valeria indica ( Dipteracese ) is some- 
times known as Dammar or Piny Dammar. It is 
the source of the Piny Varnish of India. See 
Copal. 



Branch of Dammar Pine. 


Danmatory Clauses* See Athanasian 
Creed. 

l^amocleSy one of the courtiers and flatterers 
the elder Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. Cicero 
tells how Damocles, having extolled in the highest 
terms the grandeur and happiness of royalty, was 
reproved by Dionysiua in a smgular manner. The 
sycophant was seated at a tabte, richly spread and 


surrounded by all the furniture of royalty, but in 
the midst of his luxurious banquet, on looking 
upwards, he saw a keen-edged sword suspended 
over his head by a single horse-hair — a sight that 
at once altered his views of the felicity of kings. 

l>amodar 9 a river of India, rises in the Chutia 
Nagpur watershed, and after a south-easterly course 
of 350 miles enters the Hugli from the right. 
The valley of the Dainodar abounds in coal and 
iron. 

Damolly a town of India, in the Jabalpur 
(Jubbalpoie) division of the Oential Piovinces, 
50 miles E. of Sdgar, with 17,000 inhabitants.— 
The district of Damoli has an area of 2800 sq. m., 
and a pop. of about 333,000. 

Damon and Pythias (more correctly Phin- 
tias ), two noble Pythagoreans of Syracuse, remem- 
bered as the models of faithful fiiendship. Pythias, 
having been condemned to death by the elder 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, begged to be 
allowed to go home for the purpose of ai ranging 
his domestic afiairs, Damon pledging his own life 
for the reappearance of his friend at the time 
appointed for his doom. Dionysius consented, and 
Pythias leturned just in time to save Damon from 
death. Stiuck by so noble an example of mutual 
affection, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, and desired 
to be admitted* into the sacred fellowship. 

Damper, a door or valve which, by sliding, 
rising and falling, turning on a hinge, or other- 
wise, diminishes the aperture of a chimney or air- 
flue ; this lessens the quantity of air that can pass 
through a furnace or other fire, and thus ‘ damps ’ 
or checks the combustion. — The damper of a piano- 
forte is that pait of the mechanism which, after a 
key is struck and the finger is lifted up from the 
key, immediately checks or stops the vibiation of 
the string, unless prevented by the use of the pedal 
(see Pianoforte). The mute used with the horn 
and other brass instruments is also called a damper. 
— ^Damper is also the name given in Australia to a 
simple kind of unleavened bread formed of wheat- 
flour. It is made by travellers in the bush, and 
baked among the ashes of a fire often kindled for 
the purpose. 

Dampier, the name of several places in Aus- 
tralasia ; ( 1 ) Dampier Archipelago, a cluster of aS^ut 
twenty small rocky islands oft* the NW. coast of 
Australia, in 21® S. lat., and 117® E. long., divided 
by the Mermaid Strait in two groups; in the 
eastern is Rosemary, the largest island. — (2) Dam- 
pier Island, off the NE. coast of New Guinea, with 
a volcano about 5250 feet high. — (3) Dampier’s 
Land, a peninsula of Western Australia, fertile and 
well watered, lying between King Sound and the 
Indian Ocean. — (4) Dampier Strait, between New 
Guinea and the archipelago of New Britain, forming, 
with Goschen Strait to the SE , the shortest route 
from Eastern Australia to China by some 300 miles. 
— (5) Dampier Strait, separating the island of Way- 
giou from the NW. end of New Guinea, the easiest 
passage between the Indian and Pacific oceans.— 
(6) Mt. Dampier, S. Island, New Zealand (q.v.). 

Dampier, William, a celebrated English 
navigator and hydrographer, was bom near Yeovil 
in Somersetshire in 1652. He went early to sea, 
saw mnch hard service, and gained a great know- 
ledge of hydrography in voyages to Newfound- 
land, Bantam, Jamaica, and the Bay of Canmeachy. 
After spending a short time among the lawless log- 
wood-cutters on the coast of Yucatan, where honest 
trade was pleasantly varied with private piracy, he 
joined in 1679 a regular party oi buccaneers who 
crossed the Isthmus of Darien, sacked Santa Marta, 
and ravaged the coast as far south as the island or 
Juan Fernandez. In 1683 he engaged in another 
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buccaneering expedition, in wMcli he coasted along 
the shores of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, sailing 
thence across the Pacific, and touching at the 
Philippine Islands, China, and New Holland. Put 
ashore on Nicobar Islands, May 1688, after a 
dispute with his comrades, he made his way by 
sheer seamanship in a native canoe to Atcheen, and 
after two years’ trading in the neighbouring seas, 
yot back to England (1691), where he pub- 
lished his vigorous and interesting Voyage round 
the World (1697). He was aftei wards deputed by 
government to conduct a voyage of discoveiy to the 
South Seas, in which he explored the west and 
north-west coasts of Austialia, also the coasts of 
•New Guinea and New Biitain, giving his name 
to the Danipier Archipelago and Stiait. On the 
return voyage his vessel was wiecked off Ascension, 
and Dampier with his crew lived on turtles and 
goats on that island for over five weeks, until 
lelieved. The old buccaneer was moie skilful as a 
pilot than successful as a commander, and his over- 
beaiirig cruelty to his lieutenant led to himself 
being couit-martialled. Yet soon after he was 
again appointed to the command of two vessels in 
a piivateeiing expedition to the South Seas. He was 
as unfoitunate as befoie. Accoiding to an account 
published by Funnell, one of his sailois, Dampier 
was guilty not merely of drunkenness and brutality, 
but even of cowardice, which at least is hard to 
believe of an old buccaneer. The sailing-master of 
one of his ships was that Alexander Selkirk who 
was marooned at Juan Fernandez, and was yet to 
be made immortal as Robinson Ciusoe. Dampier 
returned home at the close of 1707, poor and broken, 
nor did his angry Vindication re establish his 
reputation. Next year he sailed again to the 
South Seas as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711 after a prosperous 
voyage. Dampier died in London eaily in March 
1715. See Life by Masefield ( 1907). 

Damping: ofiT, in Horticulture, the death of 
plants fiom excess of moisture in the soil and 
atmospheie. Young seedlings in stoves and hot- 
beds are paiticulaiiy liable to it. The cause is 
a parasitic fungus, Pythium, Prevention is not 
always easy ; not only because some plants are 
very sensitive as to moisture, but also because the 
necessity of keeping sashes closed on account of 
temperature often stands in the way of the ventila- 
tion which would otherwise be desirable, and it is 
when a moist atmosphere stagnates around them, 
and the temperature is not very low, that plants 
are most liable to damp off. 

Damsoilf a rather small oval-fruited variety of 
the common plum, much esteemed for preserving, 
and not wholly unfit for dessert. The tree grows 
to a considerable height, but has a bushy, sloe-like 
appearance. It is extremely fruitful. There are 
many sub-varieties, with fruit of different colours, 
dark purple, bluish, black, yellow, &c. Damsons 
grow in great quantities in some parts of England. 
Damson pies and damson cheese-made somewhat 
in the manner of fig-cake— are well known. The 
name is a corruption of Damascene^ from Damascus, 
— The Mountain or Bitter Damson of the West 
Indies is the Simaruba (see SiMAEUBAOEiE ). 

Dana, Chaeles Anderson, an American man 
of letters, was born at Hinsdale, New Hampshire, 
8th August 1819, spent two years at Harvard, 
and was a member of the Brook Farm (q.v.) com- 
mimty. From 1848 to 1862 he was the managing 
editor of the New York Tribune, which he was 
largely instrumental in making the leading organ 
of the party opposed to the extension of slavery to 
new territories ; and from 1863 to the close of the 
war he was assistant-secretary of war. In 1867 he 
nurchased the New York Sun, and commenced the 


successful management of that Journal on demo- 
cratic lines. He published seveial translations and 
anthologies, collaborated in a Life of Giant (1868), 
and, along with Geoige Ripley (q.v.), planned and 
e<lited the New American Cyclopcedia (1857-63 ), and 
its revised edition, the American Cyclojpoedm ( 1873- 
76; see Encyolop.®DIA ). He died on the 18th 
October 1897. See his Life by J ames Wilson ( 1907 ). 

Dana., James Dwight, an American mineralo- 
gist and geologist, was bom at Utica, New York, 
12th February 1813. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1833, and was sent out in 1838 as a scientific 
observer in the United States exploring e^edition, 
under Wilkes, visiting the Antarctic and Pacific. 
During the course of this expedition Dana’s ship 
was wiecke4. He was afterwaids associated with 
his father-in-law, the elder Silliman, in the editor- 
ship of the American Journal of Science, In 1846 
he was elected professor of Natmal History and 
Geology in Yale College. Among his works are a 
System of Mineralogy ( 1837), a Manual of Mvneral- 
ogy (1848), tvro treatises on Corals, a Text-book of 
Geology (1864), Hawaiian Volcanoes (1890), and 
many reports on geological, mineralogical, and 
zoological subjects. He died 14tli April 1895. See 
his Life by Gilman (1899). — His son, Edward 
Salisbury Dana, born 1849, was professor of 
physics at Yale (1890-1917), and has written on 
mineralogy- 

Daiia« Richard Henry, an American poet 
and prose wniter, w’as born at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 15th November 1787. He was educated 
at Harvard College, and was admitted to the bar 
at Boston in 1811. In 1818 he became associate 
editor of the North American Review, to which he 
contributed largely. Some of his poems, such as 
The Dying Raven ( 1821 ), and The Buccaneer ( 1827), 
were warmly praised by critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The American public, however, received 
them coldly, partly because it was not at that 
time educated up to the standard of Dana’s work, 
but chiefly because that work, with all its literary 
merits, such as learning, neatness of execution, and 
precision in verbal expression, lacked the elements 
which most appeal to the popular feelings. Dana’s 
best litera:^?’ work was done in the field of criticism. 
His abilities as a critic were very decided; and 
though many of his best efforts were not duly appre- 
ciated in his day, they did much to educate and ele- 
vate the literary taste of New England. A collec- 
tion of his prose and verse appeared in 1833. He 
was for a time in 1821-22 connected with The Idle 
Man, a meritorious though ill-supported literary 
periodical. He died at Boston, 2d February 1879. — 
His son, Richard H. Dana, author and lawyer, 
was born 1st August 1815, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1837. During an interval in his collegi- 
ate career, occasioned in part hy a troublesome 
affection of the eyes, he shipped as a common 
sailor, and made a voyage to California and back. 
This voyage he described in Two Years before the 
Mast (1840), the best book of the kind in the 
language ; in 1840 he was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar. As a lawyer he attained great dis- 
tinction, especially in the department of maritime 
law. Among his works are The Seamaris Friend 
(1841) and To Cuba and Back (1859). He also 
nablished an edition of Wheaton’s International 
JLaw, and was prominent as a Free-soiler and Re- 
publican. In 1879 he was nominated minister to 
England, but after along contest the senate failed 
to confirm the appointment. He died in Rome, 7th 
Jan. 1882. See Life by C. F. Adams (2 vols. 1890). 

Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, 
himself the great-grandson of Danaus. An oracle 
had announced that she would one day give birth 
to a sou, who should kill his grandfather. Acrisius, 
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for safety’s sake, shut her up in a dungeon, where, 
nevertheless, she was visited hy Zeus in a shower 
of goldj and so became the mother of Perseus. 
Acrisius next put both the mother and child into a i 
chest, and exposed them on the sea. The chest, i 
however, drifted ashore on the island of Seriphos, 
and Dana^ and her child were saved. She remained | 
in the island until Perseus (<j.v.) had grown up and 
become a hero famous for his exploits ; afterwards 
she accompanied him to Argos. On his arrival, 
Acrisius fled, but was subseq^uently slain accident- 
ally by Perseus at Larissa. 

[Oan^kil (singular DankaU)^ the Arabic and 
now general name for the numerous^ nomad and 
fisher tribes inhabiting the coast plains of north- 
east Africa, between the Abyssinian highlands and 
the Red Sea, from Massowah south to Tajurrah 
Bay. They belong to the Ethiopic Hamites, are 
akin to the Gallas and Somalis, and call themselves 
Afar, and are well built and slender. The greater 
part of their country is (nominally) a province of 
Abyssinia, but there are many of them in Eritrea 
and Fiench Somaliland. Foimerly piratical, they 
are now peaceful fishermen, and are skilful in 
catching the dugong. 

IDanaiiS) in Greek Mythology, the son of Belus 
and twin-brother of ASgyptus, originally ruler of 
Libya. Fearing his brother, he fled to Argos, with 
his fifty daughters, the Danaides, and here he was 
chosen king, in place of Gelanor. The fifty sons of 
AEgyptus followed him, and under the pretence of 
friendship, sought the hand of his daughters in 
marriage. Danaus consented, but on the bridal 
night he gave his daughters each a dagger, and 
urged them to murder their bridegrooms in revenge 
for the treatment he had received from .ffigyptus. 
All did so, except one, Hypermnestra, who allowed 
her husband, Lynceus, to escape. The poets tell 
how in the under- world the Danaides were com- 
pelled, as a punishment for their crimes, to pour 
water for ever into a vessel full of holes. From 
Danaus, the Argives were called Danai. 

Danbury^ one of the capitals of Fairfield 
county, Connecticut, 69 miles NNE. of New York, 
has some forty manufactories of felt hats (the chief 
industry), and produces also machinery, paper 
boxes, and silver-plate. Pop. ( 1880 ) 11,666 ; ( 1900 ) 
16,537; (1910 ) 20,234; (1921) 18,943. 

Danby^ Francis, A.R.A., landscape-painter, 
was Wn near Wexford, Ireland, 16th November 
1793. In 1812 he began to exhibit in Dublin ; in 
1813, with O’Connor and George Petrie, afterwards 
president of the Hibernian Academy, he went to 
London. At Bristol, on the return joumw, the 
means of the party were exhausted, and Danby 
settled in that city, where he resided till 1824. 
His ‘Upas Tree,’ a large and impressive work, now 
in the South Kensington Museum, was exhibited 
in the British Institution (1820) ; his ‘ Disappointed 
Love,’ in the Academy ( 1821 ), as also his ‘Delivery 
of the Israelites out of Egypt’ (1825), which 
gained him his election as an associate. In 1828 
his ‘Opening of the Sixth Seal’ won a premium 
of £200 at the British Institution ; in the follow- 
ing year two other important subjects from the 
Apocalypse appeared in the Academy. At this 
time a disagreement arose between the artist and 
the Academy, which, along with other reasons, 
led^ to his leaving England. For eleven years he 
resided on the Continent, mainly in Switzerland, 
painting little, and amusing himself with boating. 
On his return to England, he took up his rem- 
dence at Exmouth. and contributed very regularly 
to the Academy till his death on 9th F^ruary 
186L^ BSs ‘Fisherman’s House, Sunset’ (1846), m 
How in the National Gallery. His works, of which 
several have been engraved, are distinguished by 


imagination and poetic feeling. His three sons, 
John, Thomas, and James Francis, were all land- 
scape-painters. The last named was bom at 
Bristol in 1816, and died in London, 22d October 
1875. 

Dailby9 Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

]>aiice9 George (1700-68), architect, designed 
the Mansion House (1739) and many other London 
buildings. — His son, GEORGE Dance, the younger 
(1741-1825), rebuilt Newgate (1770-83), and wa? 
one of the original Royal Academicians. 

Dance of Death ( Lat. Chorea Machahceorum^ 
Fr. La Danse Macabre), a name gi\en to a certain 
class of allegorical representations, illustrative of 
the universal power of death, and dating from the 
14th century. When the introduction of Christi- 
anity first banished the ancient Germanic conception 
of a future state, a new description of death-myth- 
ology arose, partly out of biblical sources, partly out 
of the popular character itself, wherein the Last 
Enemy was represented under simple and majestic 
images, such as that of a husbandman watering 
the ground with blood, ploughing it with swords, 
sowing it with corpses, rooting out weeds, plucking 
up flowers, or felling trees ; or of a monarch assem- 
hung his armies, making war, taking piisoners, 
inviting his subjects to a festival, or citing them 
to judgment. But with a gradual change m 
nationsLl manners came a change in the mode of 
treating the subject, and it was associated with 
everyday images, such as the confessional, chess- 
playing, and above all, with the adjuncts of a 
festival — ^viz. music and dancing. This tendency 
to familiarise the theme increased during the con- 
fusion and turmoil of the 14th century, when the 
national mind alternated between fits of devotion 
and license, or blended both elements in satire and 
humour. Such a mood as this naturally occupied 
itself with personifying Death, and aaopted by 
preference the most startling and grotesque images 
it could find — that of a musician playing to dancing- 
men, or a dancer leading them on ; and as the dance 
and the drama were then intimately connected, 
and employed on relimous occasions, this particular 
idea soon assumed a dramatic form. 

This drama was most simply constructed, consist- 
ing of short dialogues between Death and four-and- 
twenty or more followers, and was undoubtedly 
enacted in or near churches hy religious orders in 
Germany during the 14th century, and at a rather 
later period in France. It would appear that the 
seven brothers, whose martyrdom is recorded in the 
7th chapter of the 2d Book of Maccabees, either 
played an important part in the drama, or the first 
r^resentation, which took place at Paris in the 
Mpnasteiy of the Innocents, fell upon their festival, 
and hence the origin of the ancient name. Chorea 
Machabseoram, or La Danse Macabre. As early as 
1400, the dramatic poem was imitated in Spain, 
and appears there in seventy-nine strophes of eight 
lines each {La Danga Gemral de los Muertos), but 
it did not spread ; while the French, having a love 
for pictorial representation, very early affixed an 
illustration to each strophe, and in 1425 painted the 
whole series on the churchyard wall of the Monas- 
tery of the Innocents, where the Dance of Death was 
habitually enacted. We find the subject treated in 
painting, sculpture, and tapestry, in the churches 
of Anjou, Amiens, Angers, Rouen, to say nothing 
of the numerous woodcuts and accompanying letter- 
press which succeeded the invention of printing. 
From Paris, both poem and pictures were trans- 
^anted to London (1430), Salisbury (about 1460), 
Wortley Hall in Gloucestershire, Hexham, &c. 

But nowhere was the subject so variously and 
strikingly treated as in Germany. A picture m one 
of the chapels of the Marienkirche, at Lubeck* 
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still, in spite of repeated re-paintings, bearing the 
Tinmistakable impress of the 14th century, exhibits 
the very simplest form of the drama, and has 
some Low-German verses attached to it. Here 
we see twenty-four figures, partly clerical, partly 
lay, arranged in a descending scale, from the pope 
himself down to a little child, and between each of 
them a dancing figure of Death, not in the form of 
a skeleton, but a shrivelled corpse, the whole being 
linked in one chain, and dancing to the music of 
another Death, This representation is almost the 
same as a very ancient one at La Chaise-Dieu, in 
Auvergne, and points to the identity of the original 
dramatic spectacle in both countries. 

The celebrated Dance of Death on the cloister 
walls of the Klingenthal, a convent in Basel, though 
ainted probably not later than 1312, exhibited a 
eparture from the simplest form — ^the number of 
persons exceeding the original twenty -four, and the 
chain being broken up into separate couples. But 
both alike are only to be regarded as scenes from a 
drama, and cannot, therefore, be justly compared 
with a painting in the Pisan Campo Santo, the 
‘ Triumpn of Death,’ ascribed to Andrea Orcagna. 
And the acted drama enduring till the 15th cen- 
tu^, we find that while there were varieties in the 
paintings, the poem, which was the most important 
feature, remained almost unchanged. 

About the middle of the 15th century, however, 
the drama being altogether laid aside, the pictures 
became the main point of interest, the verses merely 
subsidiary. Accordingly, we find from this time 
the same pictures repeated in difleient places, with 
different verses, or no verses at all, till at length 
both veises and pictures entirely change their 
original character. The Dance of Death being 
transferred from the quiet convent walls into public 
places, gave a new impulse to popular art. Duke 
George of Saxony had, in 1534, the front of his 
Dresden castle ornamented with a life-size bas-relief 
of the subject, and other representations are to be 
found at Strasburg and Bern. There was a Dance 
of Death painted round the cloister of old St Paul’s 
in London, in the reign of Henry VI. ; and there 
is a sculptured one at Bouen, in the cemetery of 
St Maclou. But Holbein has the credit of avail- 
ing himself most effectively of the original design, 
and giving it a new and more artistic character. 
Departing fiom the idea of a dance, he illustrated 
the subject by fifty-three distinct sketches for 
.^engravings, which he called ‘Imagines Mortis.’ 
The oiiginals of these are at I^trograd, and 
reproductions of them have been frequently made. 
Tfieie is a famous Dance of Death at Coire. In 
the 19th century Kaulbach and Bethel (in satires 
against the French republic of 1848 ; text in verse 
by Beinick, 13th ed. 1902) worked at the subject ; 
Bowlandson and Dr Syntax produced an English 
Dance of Death (1815; new ed. 1904). In pure 
literature, Goethe’s Todt&ntanz is memorable; in 
music. Saint Saens gave notable expression to the 
idea in his Danse Macabre^ a symphonic piece with 
xylophone effects. 

See Peiguot’s BeckercTies sur les Dames des Morts 
(1826) ; Massman’s Baseler Todtentanze (1847) ; Langlois’s 
Des Danses des Morts (1851) ; Douce’s Dance of Death 
(1833); Seelmann’s Die Totentansedes Mittelalters (1893). 

Dancing} an exercise or amusement in which 
one or more persons make a series of more or less 
graceful movements with measured step in accord 
with music. In its earliest forms among simple 
races it is a mode of outward expression for 
strong emotions of joy and sorrow, love and rage, 
and even for the most solemn and impassioned 
reli^ous feelings ; in more civilised strata of human 
society it becomes a mere frivolous amusement with 
no high signification whatever. Dancing corre- 
sponds to a universal primitive instinct in man. 
147 


It is still practised by the South Sea Islanders, the 
forest Indians of Brazil, the Zulus, the negroes of 
Central Africa, and the native Australians, exactly 
as it was in the earlier stages of eve^ civilised 
modem lace. Many of the rude courting dances 
of modem savages, like the native Australian 
corroioree, are themselves refinements of more 
ancient dances, in the survivals of which we can 

f iess at their original grossness and obscenity. 

erocious war-dances were constantly practised 
by savage warriors, as the North American Indian 
braves, who worked themselves up into frantic 
mechanical intoxication capable of carrying them 
irresistibly on to victory. The Zulu war-dance 
is still a noble exercise for warriors, like the 
Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Sj^artans; and the 
dancing and spinning dervishes in the !East, who 
work themselves into spasms of physical excite- 
ment, are still highly esteemed for devoutness and 
piety. Into savage dancing, moreover, the idea 
of magic always enters. Thus the Mandan Indians 
dance buffalo to bring game when supplies of food 
are low, the rain-doctors of Central Africa dance 
mystic dances to bring down rain, and the wives 
of Gold Coast negroes dance a battle-dance to 

S ve their absent husbands courage in the battle. 

verywhere in ancient religions is dancing one of 
the chief acts of worship. Beligious processions 
went with song and dance to the Egyptian temples ; 
the Cretan chorus, moving in measured pace, sang 
hymns to the Greek god, Apollo ; and one of the 
Muses (Terpsichore), themselves daughters of Zeus, 
was the especial patroness of the art. The Phrygian 
Corybantes danced in honour of Bhea to drum and 
cymbal ; at Borne, during the yearly festival^ of 
Mars, the Salian priests sang and danced, beating 
their shields; among the ancient Jews, Miriam 
danced to a song of triumph — ^itself an act of 
worship, and David danced in piocession before 
the Ajk of God. A survival of religious dancing is 
still seen even within the pale ot Christendom, 
where during the Corpus Christi Octave a ballet is 
danced every evening before the high altar of Seville 
Cathedral, by boys from twelve to seventeen years 
of age, in plumed hats and the diess of pages of 
Philip Ill’s time. 

Dancing and imitative acting in the lower stages 
of civilisation are identical, and in the sacred 
dances of ancient Greece we may trace the whole 
dramatic art of the modem world. Aristotle 
ranked dancing with poetry, and Pindar applies the 
name of the dancer even to Apollo. The dancing- 
master in Le Bowrgeois GenUlhomme asserts that 
the destinies of the nations depend on the science 
of dancing ; and Lucian, in a well-known dialogue, 
proves that the art is superior to tragedy, and 
coeval with the world itself. Sir John Davies, in 
his long poem, the Orchestra^ illustrates the origm 
and importance of dancing, tracing in it all Sie 
motions of nature : 

For what are breath, speech, echoes, music, winds, 

But dancings of the ayre m sundry kinds. 

The Spartans practised dancing as a gymnastic 
exercise, and made it compulsory upon all children 
from the age of five, Cicero says, ‘No one dances 
sober unless he chances to be mad;* and indeed 
sedate Romans in general considered it disgrace- 
ful for a free citizen to dance, except in connec- 
tion with religious ceremonies, but willingly 
enough witnessed the performances of proms- 
sionsJ dancers, like the Alme of modem Egypt, 
and the Bayaderes or Nautch girls of India. The 
early Christians practised choral dances, which 
came into discredit with the love-feasts or Agapce^ 
St Augustine says, ‘it is better to dig than to 
dance,’ and many of the Fathers condemned the 
practice as vigorously as onr Puritan ancestors, who 
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saw deadly sin in ‘promiscuous dancing.* St 
Chrysostom says dancing came first from the devil, 
and Father Mariana tells us the famous saraband 
worked more mischief than the plague. The fan^ 
dango was hotly condemned by the clergy, but when 
danced before the Sacred College, who wished 
to see it before finally prohibiting it, so charmed 
the grave judges that they gave it their unani- 
mous approval. Many of the medieval dances were 
s(^mn and stately in character*, like the danses 
basses, which were danced to psalm-tunes at the 
court of Charles IX. of France ; while it was not 
uncommon to see the princes of the church them- 
selves treading a measure, and it is said the whole 
august Council of Trent danced at a ball given 
in 1562 to King Philip II. of Spain. The more 
lively galUarde and volta were introduced into 
France from Italy by Catharine de’ Medici, but it 
was not till the reign of Louis XIV., himself an 
enthusiastic dancer and performer in the court 
ballets until cured by some verses about Nero in 
Racine’s Britanmcm, that dancing reached its 
height in Prance. A Royal Academy of Dancing 
was founded in 1662, at the head of which was the 
famous Beauchamps, from whom the king took a 
dancing lesson every day for twenty years. Later 
great dancing-masters in France were Pecour, 
Marcel, and Noverre. Among dances that succes- 
sively were paramount in society in France were 
the graceful minuet, the favourite for a century ; 
the quadrille or contre-danse, often connected 
erroneously with the English country-dance ; the 
Bcossaise, fijL*st introduced in 1760; the galop, a 
death-blow to the ‘poetry of motion,* introduced 
from Germany; the cotillon, fashionable under 
Charles X. ; the polka, first danced at the Od^on 
in 1840 by a dancing-master from Prague ; the polka 
tremhlante, or schottisch, also of Bohemian origin, 
first brought out in Paris in 1844 ; the lancers, intro- 
duced by Laborde in 1836; the waltz, originally 
Bavarian, now considex*ably modified ; the South 
American tango, also modified in Paris. Society 
everywhere in Europe has followed the lead of the 
French, and latterly of the Americans {two-step, 
fox-trot, &c.). The people, however, have preserved 
their own old national dances, and these are still 
danced in every corner of Europe, stamped every- 
where with as distinct an impress of nationality as 
the grave Basque mutchiko, or the cachucha, the 
fandango, and bolero of southern Spain. Charac- 
teristic again of particular races or merely of 
classes of people are such forms as the Scottish 
reel, BigKLana-fling and strathspey, the Irish jig, 
nigger break downs and cake-walks, sailors* horn- 
pipes, step-dances, morris-dances, and the like. In 
ballet dancing Adeline Gen4e predominated for 
many years, but ^ her method was eclipsed by 
Isadora Duncan and then by the Russian ballet, 
represented by Nijinsky, Fokine, Pavlova, and 
Karsavina, helped by the art of Bakst. 

See Ballet, 'Waltz, Stbathspet, &c. ; Crawford 
IFlitch, Modern Damoing and Bomcers (1911) ; Giraudet, 
TraiU de la Danse (1900) ; "W, A Propert, Russian 
BaUet (1921), Cecil Sharp and A. P. Oppe, The Dance 
(1925); Soria, Histoire de la Danse (1897); E. Scott, 
Dancing in all Ages (1899); Yxiillier, The History of 
Dancing (trans. 1897). 

Daacingr mania* an epidemic disorder allied 
to Hysteria (q.v.). Impostuie was often present, 
and the consequences often clearly showed impure 
motives ; but there is also evidence that in many 
cases the convulsive movements were really beyond 
the control of the will, whatever may have been the 
onginal character of the motives that prompted 
mejxn. Epidemics of tl^ sort were common in 
Gwcpo^y during the middle ages, and are formally 
descn^ as as the 14th century; in Italy, 
tarantmm* a somefWhat similar disease. Was ascribed 


to the bite of a spider called the Tarantula (q.v.); 
and similar convulsive affections have been wit- 
nessed in Abyssinia and India, and even in com- 
paratively modem times and in the most civilised 
countries in Europe, under the influence of strong 
popular excitement, especially connected with 
religious demonstrations. But the true dancing 
mania of the middle ages had its theatre chiefly 
in the crowded cities of Germany. 

In July 1374 there appeared at Aix-la-ChapeUe 
assemblies of men and women, who, excited by the 
wild and frantic, partly heathenish, celebration of 
the festival of St John, began to dance on the 
stieets, screaming and foaming like persons pos- 
sessed. The attacks of this mania were various in 
form, according to mental, local, or religious con- 
ditions. The dancers, losing all control over their 
movements, continued dancing in wild delirium, till 
they fell in extreme exhaustion, and groaned as in 
the agonies of death ; some dashed out their brains 
against the walls around. When dancing they 
were insensible to external impressions, hut haunted 
by visions, such as of being immersed in a sea of 
blood, which obliged them to leap so high, or of 
seeing the heavens open, and the Saviour enthroned 
with the Virgin Mfary. The frenzy spread over 
many of the towns of the Low Countries. Troops 
of dancers, inflamed by intoxicating music, and 
followed by crowds, who caught the mental 
infection, went from place to place, taking posses- 
sion of the religious houses, and pouring forth 
imprecations against the priests. The mania spread 
to Cologne, Metz, and Strashurg, giving rise to 
grave disorders, impostures, and profligacy. These 
countries were generally in a miserable condition ; 
and arbitrary rule, corraption of morals, supersti- 
tion, and insecurity of property, bad already pre- 
pared the wretched people, debilitated by disease 
and had food, to seek relief in the intoxication of 
an artificial delirium. Exorcism had been found an 
efficacious remedy at the commencement of the out- 
break ; and in the beginning of the 16th centuiy, 
Paracelsus, that great reformer of medicine, applied 
immersion in cold water with great success. At 
the beginning of the I7th century it was already 
on the decline; it still occurs in single cases as 
a sort of nervous affection, and an epidemic out- 
break was reported from the Troad in 1911. See 
Chokea, Convulsionaeies, Epidemic, Taran- 
tula, Vitus (St). 

Daneourt* Floeent Carton, a French drama- 
tist, horn in 1661. At one time an actor and a 
favourite of Louis XIV., he became devout in his 
old age, which he spent in retirement in the country. 
He died in 1725. He was a prolific author, and 
excelled in depicting the stupidity of the peasantry 
and the follies of the bourgeoisie. Of his plays the 
best are Les Bourgeoisies de QualiU, Le Chevalier 
d la Mode, Le Galant Jardinier, and Les Trois 
Cousines. 

Dandelion. {Taraxacum officinale, formerly 
Leontodon Taraxacum) is a ligulifloral composite, 
common in several varieties or sub-species through- 
out Britain and the whole of Europe, in pastures 
and by waysides, and now also so perfectly natu- 
ralised in many parts of North America as to he 
there one of the most familiar spring-flowers. The 
names Dandelion and Leontodon (Fr. and Gr., 
‘lion’s tooth*) both have reference to the form of 
the leaves. The whole plant abounds in a milky 
juice, containing a peculiar crystalline principle 
called Taraxacin; has a hitter taste, and valuable 
medicinal properties. Roasted and ground, dande- 
lion-root is sometimes used as a substitute for coffee. 
DanMion Coffee, however, is usually a mixture of 
ordinary coffee and the powder or extract of dande- 
liou-root ; and Damdslion Chocolate is composed of 
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’One part of common chocolate and four parts of the 
powder of dandelion-root. The youn^ leaves, when 
olanched, are a good salad, resemhhng lettuce or 
endive. 

Dan'dolOy a famous Venetian family, which 
gave four doges to the rej^blic. The most illus- 
trious of its members was Enrico, born about 1110 
or 1115 A.D. Eminent in learning, eloquence, and 
knowledge of affairs, he ascended from one step to 
•another, until, in 1173, he was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople, and in 1192 was elected doge. 
In this latter capacity he extended the bounds of 
the republic in Istria and Dalmatia, defeated the 
Pisans, and, in 1201, marched at the head of the 
crusaders. He subdued Trieste and Zara, the 
coasts of Albania, the Ionian Islands, and Con- 
stantinople, 17th July 1203. Vlien the Emperor 
Alexius was murdered by his own subjects, Dan- 
dolo laid siege to Constantinople, and took it by 
storm, 13th April 1204. He established there the 
-empire of the Latins, and caused Count Baldwin of 
Flandeis to be chosen emperor. By his exertions 
Venice obtained possession of several Greek islands 
^nd large territories in Greece. Dandolo died at 
Constantinople, 1st June 1205. See Crusades, 
Venice. — Giovanni Dandolo was doge, 1280-89; 
Francesco, 1328-39 ; Andrea, 1342-54. 

DaudrifT* See Pityriasis. 

Dandy, or Dandie. See Terrier. 

Dandy Fever. See Dengue. 

Danebl'Og (‘Danish banner '), the second of 
the Danish Orders of Knighthood (q.v.). 

Danegeld, a tax levied on land, .originally to 
buy off the Danes. It was first raised by Ethelred 
II., was abolished by Edward the Confessor, 
Teimposed at a higher rate by the Conqueror, and 
finally abolished under Henry II. 

Dane-lagh {Danelaw or Denalagu), the name 
applied to that pai*t of England in which Danish 
influence was at one time paramount, and which 
still shows in popular place-names a distinct Danish 
impression. At various times it ranged along the 
coast counties from Yorkshire to Essex. Tire 
southern part of Deira was the most thoroughly 
Danish part of the whole, and here the typical 
Danish endings for place-names, thorpe, caster, and 
•hy, are still the most common. Next to Yorkshire 
came Lincoln, with Lindsey for its centre. The 
least Danish part was East Anglia and Essex. 
Deira and Lindsey were divided into ridings, and 
these into wapentakes. See Northmen, England. 

Danes’ Dyke. See Flamborough Head. 

Dangerfield, Thomas ( 1650-85), false witness, < 
and inventor of the Meal-tub Plot (q.v.). 

DdngS, The, a hilly tract in the Surat Political 
Agency (area, c. 1000 sq. m. ; pop. 18,000, of wild 
forest tribes ). Densely wooded and shut in by steex) 
hills, with heavy rainfall and close atmosphere, it 
is singularly unhealthy. The Bhils (q.v.), the most 
important tribe, are the police, and have charge of 
the district treasuries. The products are teak and 
other timber. 

Daniel, The Book op, claims to give an account 
of the career and prophetic utterances of Daniel, 
who had been cariied as a captive to Babylon after 
the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., during the reigns 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Darius, and Cyrus. There is 
-a reference to a Daniel in Ezek. xiv. 14-20 and 
xxviiL 3, who is held up along with Noah and Job 
as an example of righteousness, but as these two 
chapters are generally dated in 594 B.c. and 588 
B.O. respectively, it is difficult to see how the 
Daniel of Ezekiel can he identified with the hero 
of the Book of Daniel, as according to the latter he 
^would have been quite a youth in 588 B.C,, and 


could not possibly have attained sufficient renown 
to he ranked with Job and Noah. The Book of 
Daniel is written partly in Hebiew and partly 
in Aramaic. It is composed of two elements — 
narrative and prophecy. The prophetic sections 
constitute the kernel of the book, and form the 
first example of pure apocalyptic in Jewish litera- 
tuie. They give under various symbols and figures 
a rough outline of the characteristic features of the 
Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Greek empires, 
and cover in their outlook a period of more than 
400 years from 586 B.C. to 165 B.C. The traditional 
view that the Book of Daniel is a contemporary 
lecoid of the life and teaching of its hero is now 
abandoned by the majority of modern scholars 
on tlie following grounds. (1) If the traditional 
theory had been true the book \vould have been 
placed in the second canon of the Old Testament — 
i.e. the prophetic writings — whereas it was assigned 
a place in the third canon — i.e. the Hagiographa 
(see Bible, ‘The Formation of the Old Testament 
Canon*). (2) The style is much later than the 
Babylonian period. The nse of Aramaic, the 
introduction of Persian and Greek ‘loan-words,* 
the frequent occurrence of later Hebrew forms and 
constructioirs, all seem to make the traditional view 
impossible. (3) In the earlier part of history, 
during the period when Daniel was living at the 
Babylonian court, the writer i** guilty of several 
flagrant historical blunders He assumes, for in- 
stance, the existence of a Median empire between 
the Babylonian and the Persiarr, whereas the evi- 
dence of all our other authorities regards the 
Persian empire as the immediate successor of the 
Babylonian. The figure of ‘Darius the Mede’ 
seems to he purely mythical. Belshazzar was never 
king of Babylon, as the hook frequently describes 
him. On the other hand, when the writer ap- 
proaches the Greek period his utterances are 
wonderfully accurate even in the smallest details. 
All these facts point to the conclusion, which is now 
generally accepted, that the book is the product of 
the Maccabean age, and was written between 168 
and 165 b.c. to encourage the Jewish nation in 
its resistance to Antiochus Epiphanes. Head in 
the light of the facts connected with Antiochean 
persecution, the book becomes luminous, and we 
are able to appreciate the influence which it must 
have exerted, and to understand the reasons which 
led to its inclusion in the canon. 

The most useful English commentaries are Bevan’s, 
Driver’s, Charles’s. The best representatives of the 
traditional view are Pnsey, Daniel the Prophet (1864); 
'Wright, Daniel anti its GriJtics ( 1906 ), See Apooaltptio 
Writings. 

Daniel, Samuel, poet, was the son of a 
music-master, and was hpm in 1562 near 
Taunton, Somersetshhe. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1579, but ‘his glory being more 
prone to easier and smoother studies than in peck- 
ing and hewing at logic,* quitted the university 
•without taking a degree. He was some time tutor 
at Wilton to William Herbert, son of the Earl of 
Pembroke and Sir Philip Sidney’s sister; after- 
wards at Skipton to Anne Clifford, daughter of 
the Earl of Cumberland. In 1603 he was appointed 
■to read new plays, and twelve years later lie had 
for some time charge of a company of young 
players at Bristol. In 1607 he became one of the 
queen’s grooms of the privy chambex*. Towards 
the close of his life he retired to a farm which he 
possessed at Beckington, in his native county, 
where he died in October 1619. Daniel was highly 
praised by his contemporaries, as Lodge, Carew, 
Drummond of Hawthomden, although Sen Jonson 
described him as ‘ a good honest man . . . hut no 
! poet,’ and Drayton quotes the opinion of some wise 
1 men that he was ‘ too much historian in verse.* 
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besides saying for himself that ‘ his inannei better 
fitted prose,* Of modem critics, Colendge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt unite in praising him. As a sonneteer 
Daniel is altogether admirable. Some of the 
‘Delia’ seiiesrank near the best examples of th^ 
form in English. Daniel is indeed an elegant if 
not a great poet. His writings are pervaded by a 
nioial thoughtfulness and purity of taste remark- 
able indeed, but lacking that vital energy of move- 
ment and memoiableness of expression which 
spring from genuine inspiration. The ‘well- 
languaged Darnel’ is therefore not the most in- 
teresting of the Elizabethans, although his style 
is quite modern. His works include sonnets, 
epistles, masks, and dramas ; but his chief pro- 
duction is a poem in eight books, entitled a History 
of the Civil Wars between York and Lancaster, 
His Defence of Byrne (1602) is written in admirable 
prose. Dr Grosart reprinted Daniel’s works in the 
Huth Libraiy (5 vols, 1885-96). 

Daniell, John Frederic, scientist, was born in 
London, March 12, 1790. He was for a time engaged 
in a sugar-refining work, but was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1814, and devoted himself to 
chemistry and meteorology. In 1823 he published ! 
his Meteorological Essays, and in 1824 the Horti- 
cultural Society awarded him their silver medal 
for an essay on artificial climate. In 1831 he 
was appointed professor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London ; and in 1839 published his In- 
troduction to Chemical Philosophy, He invented a 
hygiometer (1820), and a new pyiometei (1830), as 
well as the electiic battery known by his name; 
and he wrote many valuable papers. He died 
March 13, 1845. i 

Banish Literature. See Denmark. 

BaniteS 9 or Destroying- Angels, a secret 
society founded by Joseph Smith in 1838, pro- 
fessedly merely for the defence of the Mormon sect 
against the mob. The members, originally some 
30^0 in number, were bound by an oath, under 
penalty of death, to sustain the 'first presidency’ 
and one another in all things, and special 'destruc- 
tion companies * were appointed for the purpose of i 
burning and destroying, at first by way of reprisal. 
Remembrance of the society’s operations was re- 
vived by the trial, conviction, and execution of 
Bishop John D. Lee, in 1877, for instigating the 
massacre of a train of 140 non-Mormon emigrants 
at Mountain Meadow, twenty years before. 

Baimecker, Johann Heinrich von, a 
sculptor who in respect of date and art stands' 
between Canova and Thorwaldsen, was born at 
W'aldenbuch, in the distiict of Stuttgai’t, 15th 
(October 1758. His parents were in very humble 
circumstances ; but through the favour of the Duke 
of Wurttemberg, he leceived a good education at 
the military academy at Ludwigsburg. His ai tistic 
talents were_ rapidly developed. In 1780 he ob- 
tained the prize for the best model of ' Milo ; ’ and 
in 1783 went to Paiis, where he studied for two 
years; after which he returned to Rome, where 
^ met Goethe, Herder, and Canova. At Rome 
Dannecker remained till 1790, becoming afterwaids 
prof^sor of sculpture in the Academy of Stuttgart. 
He died 8th December 1841. ‘Ariadne on the 
Panther’ (1816 ; at Frankfort), a Chidst at Moscow 
(1824), and his busts of Schiller, Gluck, and others 
are masterpieces. 


Dannevirke ('Danes’ work’), the rampax 
built by the Danes about 808 across Sleswick, jus 
north of the Eider ; the scene of fighting in 184S 
and razed hy the Geimans in 1850. 


B’Amnil^O, Gabriele, novelist and poet,' 
ww bom oi Dahuatian stock in 1863, at Franca-’ 
villa, near Pescara, and began to wiite verse while 


still at school in Tuscany; publishing between 1879 
and 1886 half-a-dozen volumes of verse and of 
stories, which attracted by their grace and staitled 
by their voluptuousness. Settling in Rome, he be- 
came a journalist on the staff of the Trihuna, and m 
II Piacere ( 1889 ) produced a notable novel, showing 
the influence of Maupassant and Bourget- L'Inno- 
cente (1891), translated into French, made him 
known abroad, and was followed by II Trionfo 
ddla Morte, Le Vergini delle Bocce, and II Fuoco 
(1900); II Poema Paradisiaco, Odi Havali, and 
Laudi, in poetry; in diama, II Sogno (1897), Gitta 
Morta, La Gioconda, La Gloria, and Prancesca da 
Bimini — the last hailed by the best Italian critics 
as one of the greatest of Italian dramas — La Figlia 
di loria, Le Nave. His creative gift is powerful 
but nanow ; in grace and richness of style he out- 
shines all Italian contemporaries. He urged Italy’s 
participation in the Great War (of which he was 
official chronicler) ; and in 1919 led a private expe- 
dition which seized Fiume (until Dec. 1920), and 
later Zara, in defiance of Europe and America. 
He was created Prince of Montenevoso (1924). 

Dante Alighieri (also written Aldighieri, 
Alaghieri, and otherwise), ‘that singular splen- 
dour of the Italian race,’ as Boccaccio, his first bio- 
^phei, calls him, was born in May 1265, the exact 
day bein^ unknown. The house in which he was 
bom is still shown in the Piazza di San Martino at 
Florence. His father was a lawyer, his mother, 
who was his father’s second wife, was named Bella, 
but her surname is not known. The future poet 
was baptised with the Christian name of Durante, 
afterwards contracted into Dante, in the beautiful 
baptistery of Florence, towards which in his later 
years the tenderest thoughts of the hopeless exile 
turned (see Inf. xix. 17 ; Par. xxv. 1-12 ). The fancy 
of the old biographers loved to dwell on the appro- 
priateness of both names, 'the much-enduring,’ 
and 'the giver.’ As with many; other great men, a 
halo of legend surrounds the circumstances of his 
hmth and early years. But the curtain is first lifted 
on his actual history, and that by himself, in his 
Vita Nuova, the New (i.e. probably Early) Life, 
when he relates how he first set eyes on ‘ the glorious 
lady of his heart, Beatrice,’ he being then about 
I nine years of age, and she a few months younger. 
To Boccaccio, and to his statement alone, we owe 
the generally accepted fact that she was the 
daughter of Folco Portinari, for Dante himself 
never gives the slightest clue as to her family name. 
Owing to his reticence on this point, combined vdth 
the extraordinary and, to modern notions, almost 
unintelligible amount of idealisation in Dante’s 
language about her, some critics have (as might be 
expected) denied that she was a real person at all. 
That chance meeting in May 1274 determined the 
whole future course of the poet’s life. The story of 
his boyish but unquenchable passion is told with 
exquisite pathos in the Vita JSuova. There is no 
evidence that any similar feeling was aroused in the 
heart of Beatrice Portinari. She was married at an 
early age to one Simone de’ Bardi, but neither this 
nor the poet’s own subsequent marriage interfered 
with his pure and Platonic devotion to her. This 
became even intensified after her death, which took 
place on June 9, 1290, when she was in her 24tli 
year. Shortly after this Dante married Gemma 
Donati, a member of one of the most powerful 
families of the Guelph faction at Floi ence. Accord- 
ing to Boccaccio, this marriage was recommended 
hy his friends, alarmed at the condition of his health 
through overmuch sorrow. It has commonly been 
assumed that the marriage was an unhappy one. 

I This, however, is merely a conjecture, supported 
mainly by the fact that after Dante’s exile in 1301 
he never appears to have seen, or cared to see, bis 
wife again. 
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In 1289 Dante took part in the battle of Cam- 
paldino, in which the Florentines and their Gnelphic 
allies defeated the Ghibelline league of Arezzo. 
The flight and death of Buonconte, who fought 
on the opposite side, is the subject of one of the 
most splendid episodes in the Divina Commedia 
{Purg, V.). Later in the same year he was present 
at the capitulation of Caprona, as he himself tells 
us in Inf. xxi. 94. With these experiences his 
military life seems to have closed. Soon after, we 
find him beginning to take part in politics, and 
according to the custom of the times, he fii*st be- 
came registered in one of the city guilds — viz. that 
of the Apothecaries, he being then thirty years of 
age. It is interesting to note that he is there 
entered as ‘Dante d’Aldighieri, It should, 

perhaps, have been mentioned that we know little 
of his early education, except that he is said to 
have studied at the then celebrated university of 
Bologna. According to some he was for a time a 
pupil of Brunetto Latini, of whom he speaks with 
the utmost veneration and affection, though astern 
sense of justice compels him to place him in Hell 
[Inf. XV.). At the outset of his public life his 
sympathies were with the Guelph party, to which 
he would naturally have been attached by family 
ties both through his father and his wife. After 
filling minor public offices, and possibly going on 
some embassies abroad (though, doubtless, not all 
of those which later writers in their admiration have 
attributed to him), in the ever-memorable year 
1300, the mezzo camonino of his own life, when he 
was thirty-five years old, the eve of a new cen- 
tury, the year of the first Jubilee at Rome, the 
assumed year of the great poetic vision of the Com- 
media, lie attained to the dignity of one of the six 
priors of Florence. That singular office, lasting 
for only two months, seems (as Lowell suggests) 
to have been invented by the Florentines * appar- 
ently to secure at least six constitutional chances 
of revolution in the year.’ It should be explained 
that this was a very critical and stormy period at 
Florence. Not only was the eternal feud of Guelph 
and Ghibelline in full force, but a new excuse for 
party hatred had been found in the distinction of 
Black and White Guelphs, the latter being the 
more moderate party, who tended to verge towards 
the Ghibellines, and under certam circumstances to 
make common cause with them. So far as Dante 
could be called * a party man ’ at all (see Par, vi. 
100-3; xvii. 68-69), it was towards this section 
that his sympatliies tended. His office as prior 
lasted from June 15 to August 15 in the year 1300, 
He distinguished his brief tenure of office by pro- 
curing the banishment of the heads and leaders of 
the rival factions by which Florence was tom asun- 
der. He carried out this process with characteristic 
sternness and impartiahiy on Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, White and Black alike, unmoved by any con- 
siderations of relationship, friendship, or political 
sympathy. Shortly afterwards the leaders of the 
whites were permitted somehow to return. The 
partiality thus shown was a prominent feature in 
the accusation against Dante ; but he had a com- 
plete answer in the fact that he was no longer in 
office at the time that it occurred. 

In the following year, 1301, and probably in the 
autumn, in alarm at the threatened interference of 
Charles of Valois, who had now crossed the Alps, 
Dante was sent on an embassy to Rome to Pope 
Boniface VIII., under whose instigation Charles 
was acting. From that embassy he never returned, 
nor did he ever again set foot in his native city. 
For meanwhile had occuiTed the dreaded advent of 
Charles, nominally as peacemaker, on November 1, 
1301. He espoused the side of the Neri or Blacks, 
and for three days the fight raged in the streets of 
Florence. FinaSly, the victory of the Neri was 


complete, their opponents were slain or banished, 
and their houses sacked. Soon after, in January 
1302, the sentence of banishment went forth against 
Dante and otheis, nominally on the charge, an 
utterly baseless one, of baratteria, or malveisation 
in the office of prior in 1300. This was followed by 
a yet seveier sentence on March 10, condemning 
them to be burned alive if ever caught, which was 
repeated again on September 2, 1311, and yet once 
more on November 6, 1315. We need not attempt 
here to follow the wanderings of his exile of twenty 
years. He made at first one or two hopeless 
attempts to return, but abandoned them, partly in 
disappointment at their failure, partly in disgust at 
the land of associates with which such proceedings 
linked him (see Par, xvii. 61-69). 

His principal halting-places seem no have been — 
first Verona, under the protection of one of the 
Della Scala family, described by him as ‘gran 
Lombardo’ with much eulogy in Par, xvii. 71. 
Then in succession he s<youmed in Tuscany (with 
Count Salvatico), in the Lunigiano (with Moruello 
Malaspina), near Urbino (with Uguccione della 
Faggiuola), and then at Verona again. During 
this period he is said to have visited Paris; but 
thou^i there seems little doubt that he ivas 
actually there at some time of his life, yet some 
of his biographers connect this visit with the period 
of his early education. Among these is SeiTavalle, 
who wrote, it should be noted, as late as 1417, and 
who is also the sole authority for Dante’s alleged 
visit to England and Oxford. Those who, Ske 
Boccaccio, take him to France during his exile, 
suppose him to have been recalled to Italy 
and politics by the election of Henry of Luxem- 
burg as emperor, and his visit to Italy, where 
no emperor had set foot for more than fifty 
years (see Purg. vi, 105, &c.). The exile’s hopes 
were now roused to the highest pitch, and he 
addressed an epistle to Henry, couched in language 
borrowed largely from Scripture, which to om* ears 
sounds extravagant. His hopes were once more 
and finally cru^ed by Henry’s unexpected death 
on August 24, 1313, alter which Dante took refuge 
in Romagna, and finally in Ravenna, where for the 
most part he remained, under the protection of 
Guido Novello da Polenta, until his death. This 
took place on September 14, 1321. The precise 
canse of it is unknown. He was no doubt utterly 
broken in spirit and in health. He had been 
employed by his patron in an embassy to Venice, 
which proved unsuccessful, and he died very soon 
afterwards, as some biographers say, from mef 
and annoyance at his failure at Venice, and as 
others, with more probability, assert, from the 
effects of a fever, aggravated if not originally 
caused by the unhealthy marshes which he had 
traversed on his return to Ravenna by land, the 
Venetians having harshly refused to allow him to 
make the journey by sea. 

He was buried with much pomp by bis friend 
Guido at Ravenna, and there he still lies. At 
some unknown period, by unknown hands, and 
from a motive still unexplained, his body was re- 
moved from the sarcophagus in which it lay, and 
was walled up in the neighbouring church of St 
Francis, in a rough box, inscribed Dantis Ossa, 
There it was discovered by pure accident on May 
27, 1865, and after the bones had been identified 
beyond possibility of doubt, they were replaced in 
the sarcophagus, from which it was found they had 
been abstracted. Dante had seven children, six 
sons and one daughter, Beatrice, who was a nun in 
a convent at Ravenna. His family, however, be- 
came extinct in the 16th century. His personal 
appearance is too well knoA\Ti to need much de- 
scription. Fortunately, a cast was taken from his 
face after death, so that we have an absolutely 
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authentic record of his features. Boccaccio also, 
writing not very many years after his death, has 

g resented numerous personal details, such as that 
e wat> of moderate stature, stooping when he 
walked, slow and dignihed both in gait and speech, 
reserved and taciturn in habit, but, when lie s;^oke, 
keen, saicastic, and often contemptuous. That 
he was devoted to music and painting appears 
from many passages in his works, as well as from 
current tradition. 

The dates and sequence of bis various works are 
a matter of conjecture, and are still very much dis- 
puted. Doubtless the V^ta Niiova is the earliest. 
By far the most celebrated is the Divina Commedia, 
the pre-eminent gi-eatness of which has tended to 
ellipse his other writings, which do not generally 
receive the attention they deserve. In this poem 
he puiposes, and assuredly fulfils his purpose, ‘ to 
say of Beatrice that which never yet was^ said^ of 
any woman ’( end of Vda Nuova\ In tliis vision 
of Hell, Puigatory, and Heaven, we have, as it 
were, an encyclopedic view of the highest culture 
and knowledge of the age on philosophy, history, 
classical literature, physical science, morals, the- 
ology. All this, moreover, is expressed in the 
sulSimest and most exquisite poetry, and with 
consummate power and beauty of language. The 
Divina Commedia, indeed, may; be said to have 
made the Italian language, which was before so 
rude and unformed that Dante himself hesitated 
to employ it on such a theme, and is said to have 
commenced his poem in Latin. No work probably 
in the world, except the Bible and Shake^eare, 
has given rise to so large a literature. To say 
nothing of nearly six hundred MSS. in which it 
was copied before printing became common, there 
have been published hundreds of editions; it 
has been no less than a hundred times translated 
into various European languages ; and of commen- 
taries, introductions, essays, and monographs there 
is no end. About fifty years after Dante’s death, 
a public lectureship on the Divma Comimdia was 
established at Florence, to which Boccaccio was 
first appointed. 

The next most important work ( and one throwing 
much light on the Gommedia)!^ the fragment called 
the Convivio or Convito. It takes the form of a 
commentary on some canzoni, or short poems, of the 
author, of which there are only three, though the 
work, if completed, would have contained fourteen 
of these ‘courses,’ as the author calls them. Its 
contents are almost as encyclopedic as those of the 
Commedia, The De Monarchia (written in Latin) 
expounds Dante’s theory of the right, and, as he 
held, divinely-intended, government of the world, 
by a universal emperor acting in harmony with a 
universal pope, respectively administering, without 
con^ct or interference, the temporal and spiritual 
affairs of mankind. Another work, again un- 
finished, since it consists of two books only, when 
four were promised, is the Be Vulgari Eloguio. 
It also is written in Latin, and is a discussion of 
the origin of language, the several divisions of 
languages, and the numerous dialects of Italian 
in particular. A considerable collection of short 
poems, camoni, sonnets, &c., is also preserved 
under the title of the Canzonieref and finally, we 
have about a dozen epistles addressed maiidy to 
leading statesmen or rulers, and dealing with the 
most urgent political problems of the day. There 
are also some Eclogues and other minor works, as 
well ae several of doubtful authenticity which are 
spxiietimes assigned to bim^ 

e^aous of the Gcm/media, Branone Bianchi and 
|mioePx are the most serviceable for ordinary students; 
imr thoronjrii and eritioal studies, Bcaita2Ezini (8 
'wi^) and Mario Oasella ; for the JDe Mcnarchm and the 
aisoihe Oomnedda, Wit?fce; for all the works. 


hiaCicelii, Bdibeia (lUuieiice, 19^1), and the Society Ban- 
tesca Italiana; for all except the Commediat Ginliani. 
The Oxford Dantes a complete text (3 vols.), was pub- 
lished in 1894 (4th ed. rev. by Paget Toynbee,‘^1924 ) by 
Dr E. Moore, who wrote Domte omd his Earlg Bio- 
graphers (1890), fOn Scartazzini’s Prolegomeni della 
l>%vvm Commedia (1890) is based the German Dante 
Ha/ndhuch, translated by Butler (1894) as Companion to 
Dante, The invaluable Bihliograjia Dantesca of Colomb 
de Batines was continued by Carpellini (1845-65) andL 
by Petzholdt (1865-80). L. G. Blanc’s Vocaholamo 
Dantesco is very valuable; and Paget Toynbee’s Dtction- 
ary of Proper Names, <Sec., in Dante (1898). See books 
by Miss M. F. Bossetti (1871), Butler (1895), Paget 
Toynbee (1900), Church (1888); Vernon’s Beddings 
(1906-9) ; Croce, La Poesia di Dante (1920). The prin- 
cipal English translations in verse are by Cary, Wright, 
Cayley, Pollock, Longfellow, Plumptre, Haselfoot, Shad- 
well, Langdon, Rossetti, Sibbald, and Mnsgrave (the last- 
three the Inferno only) ; and in prose by Dr John Carlyle 
{Infemio only), Butler, and Horton, 

!Danton9 Georges- Jacques, was born of good 
farmer -people, at Arcis-sur-Aube, 26 th October 
1759. The outbieak of the French Revolution 
found him a quiet and studious man, practising as 
an advocate in Paris, but eie long its fever filled his* 
veins. It was not till 1792, however, that he became 
a great leader, as we find no tiace of his influence in 
such movements as the destruction of the Bastille- 
and the forcible removal of the court from Ver- 
sailles to the Tuileries. Mirabeau quickly de- 
tected Danton’s genius, and hastened to attach him 
to himself, but his death in the spring of 1791 
removed the last stay to the speedy downfall of the 
monarchy and the onward progress of a tuibulent 
and infatuated democracy. Along with Marat and 
Camille Desmoulins, Danton instituted the Corde- 
liers’ Club, which soon became the rallying-point of 
all the hotter revolutionists. There the tall brawny 
man — a bom Tribune — with harsh and daring 
countenance, beetling black brows, ^ and a voice- 
of enormous power, thundered with vehement- 
eloquence against the aristociats, till the passions 
of the populace rose into ungovernable fury. 
Meantime the unhappy king stumbled into ever 
new blunders — most fatal, the attempt to flee from> 
Paris (June 1791), and the affair of the Champ de 
Mars (July 2, 1791). Assertions have been made 
that Danton was after these events corrupted by 
the court, but there is no trustworthy evidence 
of this, and it is certain that his hostility to the 
monarchy remained as implacable as ever. ‘ The 
Mirabeau of the Sansculottes’ was, indeed, says 
M. Claretie, ‘ a kind of bourgeois Mirabeau, equally 
powerful, but neither dissolute nor venal.’ Dan- 
ton’s share in the insurrectionary march on the 
Tuileries (10th August 1792) is very doubtful, but 
it is certain that immediately thereafter he appears 
as Minister of Justice. And now the gigantic per- 
sonality of the man seemed to overshadow all the 
surrounding figures. He stood forth as the incar- 
nate spirit of the Revolution, manifesting alike its 
heroic audacity in the presence of danger from 
without, and its mad suspicion and terror of 
danger from within. The advance of the Prussians 
seemed for a moment to strike a panic to the heart of 
France. On the 2d of September Danton mounted 
the tribune, and addressed the Legislative Assembly 
in a speech of tremendous power, which closed with 
the famous words regarding the enemies of France : 

‘ Pour les vaincre, pour les atterrer, que faut-il ? 
De Taudace, encore de I’audaee, et toujours de I’au- 
dace.’ The heart of Paris was moved with resist- 
less enthusiasm : she poured forth army after army 
of her sons, whose fiery valour quickly drove the in- 
vaders from the sacred soil of France. But the ex- 
citement of Paris was not all heroic — ^the September 
murders in the prisons were merely an outburst of 
cowardice and fear. Danton had perhaps no share 
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in thw atrocity, for which Marat was mainly re- 
sponsible, but he admitted that such excesses were 
incidental to a revolution, and condoned them as 
merely morbid and passing ebullitions of forces that 
would yet flow freely in healthy channels. 

Danton voted for the death of the king ( January 
1793), was one of the nine original members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and frequently went 
on missions to Dumouriez and other republican 
generals. In the Convention he now bent all 
his giant strength to crush the Girondists, or 
moderate party, on whose fall the extremists 
found themselves supreme. But he could not re- 
strain the forces he had created, and his heart filled 
with ineffectual pity when the heads of opponents 
against whom he had thundered in debate fell 
under the merciless guillotine of the triumphant 
Mountain (October 1793). Danton was chiefly in- 
strumental in setting up a strong central authority 
within the Committee of Public Safety and invest- 
ing it Avith dictatorial powers, but he elected not to 
belong to it himself. Henceforth all his energies 
were devoted at once to fire the hearts of French- 
men against the foreign enemy, and to conciliate 
domestic hatreds. He strove with all his might 
to abate the fanatical and pitiless severity of the 
revolutionary tribunal, but although H4bei*t and his 
party were cut oft*, Danton’s policy of clemency 
failed to commend itself to the Mountain, whose 
ferocious instincts saw a more promising leader in 
the narrow and acrid Robespierre. A fruitless 
attempt was made to reconcile the two, but their 
interview left them worse friends than before. 
Meantime Danton was strangely careless of his 
fate. He went awhile for rest to his native Arcis, 
and forgot all the machinations of his enemies in 
the quiet of domestic happiness with the wife he had 
just married. ‘ I prefer being guillotined to guillo- 
tining,’ he said to a friend — a great saying which 
history will remember. Soon his friends summoned 
him to return to Paris. When news was brought 
him that the warrant for his arrest was made out, 
he said merely, ‘ They dare not,’ and calmly went to 
sleep as usual. Arrested at last, he carried his head 
high until his doom : — ‘ I leave the whole business 
in a frightful welter. Not one of them understands 
anything of government. Robespierre will follow 
me ; I drag down Robespierre. Oh, it were better 
to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with govern- 
ing of men.’ 

On the 2d April 1794; he was brought with 
CanuUe Desmoulins and a group of his friends 
before the bar of the Revolutionary Tribunal he 
had formed a twelvemonth before. Asked his 
name formally by Fouquier-Tinville, the attorney- 
general, he replied with more than his customary 
greatness of phrase ; ‘ My name is Danton : a name 
tolerably known in the Revolution ; my abode will 
soon be annihilation ; but I shall live in the Pan- 
theon of histo^.’ His defence was sublime in its 
audacity, its incoherence, its mixture of heroism 
and magnificent buffoonery. ‘ I sold to the enemy I’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ A man of my stamp is priceless.’ 
‘Do I look like a hypocrite?’ was his only answer 
to one of the absurdest of the charges. The first 
two days of his trial his mighty voice and passion- 
ate eloquence moved riie people so greatly that 
the Committee of Public Safety in terror hastily 
concocted a decree that the mouths of men who 
had ‘insulted Justice’ should be shut; and only 
with this shameful outrage upon justice were liis 
enemies able to send to his doom the greatest figure 
that fell in the Revolution (April 5, 1794:). At the 
foot of the scaffold the thought of his much-loved 
wife filled his heart, but with the words, ‘ Danton, 
no weakness,’ he nerved his heart to die as he had 
lived. To the headsman he said, ‘ Thou wilt show 
my head to the people ; it is worth showing.’ 


The outlines of the Titan of the Revolution in 
Carlyle’s glowing pages are none too heroic; his 
story is written large on the annals of his time. 

See also French works by Bougeart, Robinet, and Ma- 
delin ( 1914) ; English by Belloc (1899) and Beesly (1899 ). 
i^isee Danzig. 

Hanube (Lat. Danubius ; in the lower course, 
Ister; Ger. Donau; Hung. Buna; Slav. Buna%\ 
the second river of Europe, infeiior only to the 
Volga, has its origin in the Brege and Biigach, two 
mountain-streams lising in the Black Forest, in 
Baden, and uniting at Donaueschingen, 2264 feet 
above sea-level. The Danube has a total length, 
including windings, of 1740 miles, and drains an 
area estimated at 300,000 sq. in. It flows first SE. 
to Gutmadingen, and then NE. to Ulm ( 1519 feet 
above sea-level), which may be taken as the Unlit 
of its upper course. A few miles above Ulm it 
receives on its right hank the Iller, from which point 
it is navigable for boats of 100 tons. At Regens- 
burg ( Ratishon ) the river reaches its most northerly 
point (49® 2'), and from thence its course is gen- 
erally SE. to the northern frontier of Bulgaria. 
Between Ulm and Passau, where it enters Upper 
Austria, it receives, among other tributaries, 
the three large alpine streams, the Lech, Isar, 
and Inn, on the right, and the Altniuhl and 
Regen on the left bank. At Passan its width is 
231 yards, and its depth 16 feet. The crystalline 
rocks of the Bohemian Forest mountains follow the 
stream into Austria, and as far as Aschach its 
banks are wild and picturesque. It flows E. to 
Presburg with little variation of course, recehring 
the Ens from the S., and the March or Morava from 
the N. ; and passing through an opening, called 
the Caipathian Gate, between the Leitha chain 
and the Lesser Carpathians, where its width is 
320 yards, and its depth 20 feet, it separates 
Hungary from Czechoslovakia. Between Pies- 
burg and Komorn the stream divides, and forms 
the Great and Little Schutten, or alluvial islands. 
Near Waitzen it turns directly S., and enters upon 
the Hungarian plain, a vast sandy alluvial flat, in 
which it is continually forcing new channels and 
silting up old ones; it maintains this course for 
230 miles, receiving from the N. the "Waag and the 
Gran. Lower, in Yugoslav tenitoiy, the Drave 
from the W. adds considerably to its volume. 

After this last accession, the Danube turns again 
SE., and, increased by the wateis of the Theiss from 
the N. , sweeps past Belgrade, where it is joined by 
the Save, and lower by the Temes. At Semlin, 
near Belgrade, it is 1706 yards wide and 46 feet 
deep, but the width is greatly contracted by spurs 
of the Transylvanian and the Serbian mountains for 
75 miles below the plains of the V o j vodina. Within ' 
this stretch are eight distinct rapids, shut in by 
lofty walls, and strewn with rocky shoals of lime- 
stone, crystalline schists, and granite. The lower 
Klissura is the most strikingly picturesque of these, 
but the most difticult passage is the shortest (IJ 
mile) of the eight— the ‘lion Gate,’ properly so 
called, below Orsova, where the middle course of the 
river ends. Heie tlie stream has a breadth of only 
129 yards, and the piled-up waters attain a depth 
of 28 fathoms ; ledges of rock lift their tooth -like 
points above the surface, and all around a seething 
stretch of whirlpools, cataracts, eddies and counter- 
eddies, combines with the river’s lapid fall to pie- 
sent a serious and foi-merly impassable obstacle 
to navigation. Many attempts have been made 
to improve the bed here, which, under article 57 
of the Berlin Treaty of 13th July 1878, Austria 
bound herself to clear. The mandate was later 
transferred by Austria to Hungaiy, and was abro- 
gated by the peace treaties of 1919. From here 
the Danube enters on the Wallachian depression, 
and flows in a wide stream, through a district 
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fertile, indeed, but solitary and poorly cultivated, 
constantly broadening into a lake, or overspread- 
ing its banks with swamps. It drains the country 
between the Transylvanian mountains and the 
Balkans, forming the northern boundary of Bul- 
garia, and running into south-eastern Rumania, 
past Silistria. Lower it turns northward, skirt- 
ing theDobruja, and flows between marshy banks 
to Galatz, receiving on the way the Jalomitza and 
the Sereth. From Galatz it flows E.,and, after 
being joined by the Pruth from the N., SE. to the 
Black Sea. The delta, which begins 5 miles W. of 
Tuldja, is a vast wilderness, covering an area of 
1000 sq. m., and resembling an immense green sea 
of rushes ; it is cut up by numerous channels and 
lakes, and is the haunt of sea-birds, wolves, and 
buffaloes. The farthest mouths are 60 miles apart. 
Two-thirds of the Danube’s volume passes through 
the l^lia, but this arm forms a secondaiy delta 
near its outlet, and the southern^ or St George 
branch also forms two channels ; it is consequently 
by the middle or Sulina mouth that ships enter, 
although it discharges only 9 per cent, of the river’s 
waters. The improvements (since 1858) of this 
mouth have increased the depth over the bar from 
7 or 11 feet ( according to the season) to a minimum 
depth of 23 feet. And cuttings have shortened 
the course of the Sulina branch by eleven nautical 
miles. To defend Vienna against risk of inunda- 
tion, the course of the Danube skirting it was, in 
1868-81, diverted into an artificial channel, and 
the bed has since been improved, above and below 
the city, from the mouth of the Isper to that of the 
March. Similar works have been carried out near 
Budapest, and a new channel, cut at vast expense, to 
avoid the impediments to navigation at the Iron 
Gate, was opened in 1896. Untu then any effectual 
improvements of that passage had never advanced 
beyond the stage of projects, while throughout 
Hungary and along the lower course inundations 
had caused great damage. The operations were 
actually begun by the Hungarian government in 
1890. A ^eat steel cantilever railway bridge 
across the Danube at Tchernavoda in Rumania 
(with its approaches, 11,800 yards long) was opened 
in 1895. ft partly rests on the island of Balta. 
Tile Danube has aliout 400 tributaries, 100 of them 
navigable. Nevertheless, owing to the obstruc- 
tions and to the shifting course of the stream, the 
tonnage of the Danube trade is inferior to that of 
the Elbe. The Danube is connected with the 
Rhine by means of the Ludwigs Canal ( 1844), and 
other canals connecting with the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, 
Vistula, and Dniester are projected. 

The International Danube Navigation Com- 
mission was constituted in 1856, when at the 
Peace of Paris the navigation of the river was 
declared free to all nations, and was composed 
of delegates of all the great powers, to whom a 
representative of Rumania was added from 
1878. It was appointed on the express condition 
that it should dissolve in 1858, but such was its 
usefulness that it was informally continued till 
1866, when the Conference of Paris formally pro- 
longed its powers for five years. In 1871 the (jon- 
ference of London continued the Commission for 
twelve years, and in 1883 a second London con- 
ference continued it to 1904, and thereafter until 
denounced. It was revived, with temporary modi- 
fications, after the Great War. It exercises almost 
sovereign power on the mouths of the Danube, 
where it lias conducted the great engineering works 
already referred to ; it has its own flag, uniform, 
and revenue, and has raised loans, made laws, and 
mamtained its own small army of police. Its 
luTisdiction, originally limited to the river between 
Xsaktcha and the sea, was extended at the Con- 
gress of Berhiii (1878) as far as Galatz, and after- 


wards to the Iron Gate, and later restricted to the 
portion from Braila to the Sulina mouth. It has 
its headquarters at Galatz. Its revenue is derived 
from a tax upon ships leaving the river. The peace 
treaties of 1919-20 set up another International 
Commission for the remainder of the Danube, up 
to Ulm. 

Danubian Principalities^ a name applied 
to Moldavia and Wallachia. See Rumaitia. 

Danvers^ a town of Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts, 4 miles NW. of Salem, with manufactures 
of shoes, carpets, bricks, &c. It is the seat of the 
state asylum for the insane. Pop. 11,000. Pea- 
body, 3 miles to the south, was formerly South 
Danvers. 

DanviUe. (D capital of Vermilion county, 
Illinois, on the VermUion River, 124 miles S. of 
Chicago. It is an important railway junction, and 
contains railway-shops, besides a number of flour 
and lumber mills, foundries, &c. Bituminous coal 
is mined near by. Pop. 34,000. — (2) Capital of 
Montour county, Pennsylvania, on the north branch 
of the Susquehanna, 62 miles N. by E. of Harris- 
burg. The place was first settled in 1768, and the 
Pennsylvania Ironworks here is the oldest establish- 
ment in the United States for the manufacture of 
railroad iron. There are also numerous blast- 
furnaces, foundries, and rolling-mills. Pop. 7000. 
— (3) A flourishing city of Virginia, on both sides 
of the Dan River, here spanned by an iron bridge, 
126 miles SW. of Richmond, with large cotton 
and other mills, and a very important trade in 
tobacco. Pop. 21,500. 

DAnville, Jean Baptiste Boueguionon, a 
geogr^her and map-maker, was born at Paris, 
11th July 1697, and devoted himself t^mathe- 
matical and geographical studies with such zeal 
and success that in 1719 he was appointed geo- 
giapherto the king. He died 28th January 1782. 
He published in all 211 mapsj the most notable 
collections weretheAs^te GMral (1737-80), and 
the Atlas Antiqiciis Major, with its accompanying 
I three volumes of G€oqra'phie Ancienne (1769). 

Danzig ( Polish Gdansk ), an important seaport, 
till 1919 capital of West Prussia, now politically 
a free city ( German in population ), on the left bank 
of the western branch of the Vistula, 284 miles 
NE. of Berlin by rail, and about 4 miles fi om the 
river’s mouth in the shallow Gulf of Danzig, an 
inlet of the Baltic. Danzig was an important town 
in the 10th century, and its possession was con- 
tended for by Danes, Pomeranians, Prussians, 
Brandenburgers, Poles, and the Teutonic Knights, 
the last of whom held it from 1308 to 1454, when it 
became a free city under Poland. In 1793 it fell 
to Prussia, in whose hands, except during the 
years 1807-14, when it existed as a separate duke- 
dom under Napoleonic rule, it continued till 1919. 
The Treaty of Versailles separated Danzig, with a 
small area around it ( 709 sq. m. ; pop. in 1919, 
356,740), from Prussia and the German empire, 
making it a free city under tlie League of Nations, 
to he included in tiie Polish customs aiea, Poland 
having rights in the port and control of foreign 
relations. The town is protected by a wall with 
twenty bastions, and by wet ditches, and possesses 
works for laying the surrounding countiy under 
water on three sides; its works aie stiengthened 
by outlying foits, and a chain of batteries extends 
to the mouth of the river. The city is traversed 
by the Mottlau and Radaune, tribiitaiies of the 
Vistula, the former of whicli has been deepened 
and admits vessels up to the Spcich&nnsd, an island 
forming one of the quarters of the town, retained 
for the storage of grain. The principal port is Neu- 
fahrwasser, at the mouth of the Vistula, below the 
sand-bars. Many of the streets of Danzig are 
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narrow and crooked, but the Langgcbsse, intersect- j 
ing it from east to west, presents a most picturesque 
appearance, with its lofty gable houses of the 16th 
and 17th centuries; and theie are good suburbs 
to the west, with wide thoroughfares. Among 
the most noteworthy buildings are the large 
church of St Mary (1343-1502), with a noble 
‘Last Judgment,* painted probably by Memlinc, 
and a finely carved altar of wood; the church 
of St Catharine ( 1326-30 ) ; the fine old Gothic 
town-hall ; the old exchange ; and the Fran- 
ciscan monastery, now used as a museum and 
art gallery. Danzig was at one time a prominent 
member of the Hanseatic League, and is still one 
of the chief commercial cities of northern Europe. 
Its seaward imports are chiefly herrings, cotton, 
iron, drugs, coal, coffee, and hides ; its exports, 
sugar, wheat, timber, spirits, &c. The river and 
railway trade is also important. The manufactures 
include beer, spirits (Danzig Goldwasser), sugar, 
tobacco, flour, iron- wares, machinery, amber, gold 
and silver ornaments ; and ships are built. The 
town has a large library, and is well supplied with 
hospitals, asylums, schools, museums, &c. Oliva 
Abbey (c, 1200) is the cathedral of the Koman 
Catholic diocese of Danzig. Pop. (1880) 108,651: 
(1900) 140,539; (1910) 170,337; (1919) 194,953. 
Daoudnag^ar. See Daudnagab. 

Dapline9 a nymph who, chased by Apollo, 
changed herself into a laurel. The myth is a. point 
^appm of the solar mythologists. Daphne was 
the name of a famous grove of cypresses and laurels 
near Antioch, with a temple of Apollo. 

Daplmes a genus of Thymeleaceae, all shrubs 
or small trees, deciduous or evergreen, acrid and 
with poisonous berries, but often with deliciously 
fragrant flowers. The deciduous Mezereon (D. 
Mezereum), well known both for the fragrance of 
its pink winter flowers and for its medicinal uses, 
is naturalised in some places of England. The 
only species certainly a native of England is the 
Spurge Laurel (D. Laureola), an evergreen shrub, 
3 to 4 feet high, with large, leathery, tufted leaves, 
greenish-yellow axil- 
flowers. It grows well 
the shade of trees, 
and. flowers in February, 
while the nearly allied D, 
pontica, introduced from 
Asia Minor, flowers a month 
later. Upon the three 
species are grafted the 
rarer or less hardy species. 
Easily recognised by its 
trailing and branching 
habit, with persistent 
smooth, linear, obtuse, 
^ mucronate (box-tipped) 

Daphne Cneomm. and its fragrant 

profusion of terminal 
flowers in early spring, D. Cmorum is the best of 
all species for small gardens ; ■<vhile D. alpma, with 
its varieties Dauphin and Verloti, is a pretty de- 
ciduous form for rock- work. — D. japonica, from 
Japan, has lemon-scented leaves. From the bast 
of some species of Daphne, and nearly allied 
genera, useful fibre is obtained, and^ paper is made 
in different parts of the East, particularly N^al 
paper from that of D. cannaHna. In Tibet Edg^ 
worthia Gardnen is employed in the same way. 
Daphnia. See Water-flea. 

Dapsailg9 highest peak (28,700 feet) of the 
Karakorum (q.v.). 

Darabglierd 9 or Darab, o, town of Persia, in 
Farsistan, 115 miles SE. of Shiraz ; pop. 4000. 

Daragailj9 a suburb of Allahabad, stands 2 
miles distant, on the right bank of the Ganges. 



Darbhanga 9 the chief town of Darbhanga 
district, in Bihar and Orissa, on the little Baghmati 
Kiver, 78 miles NE. of Patna by rail. It has large 
bazaars and a handsome market-place, extensive 
tanks, a hospital, and the maharaja’s palace, with 
fine gardens, menagerie, and aviary. There is an 
active trade in oil-seeds, food-grains, timber, salt, 
iron, lime, &c. Population, 63,000. — The district 
has an area of 3348 sq. m., forming one large 
alluvial plain, intersected by a network of streams, 
and covered with wide rrce- fields, bamboo, and 
mango-groves. The rivers flood extensive areas, 
and fever is endemic. Rice, indigo, linseed, mus- 
tard, and tobacco are the chief crops ; the manu- 
factures include indigo, sugar*, saltpetre, pottery, 
clotlr, and tobacco. Pop. 3,000,000. 

D’Arblay9 Madame, better known as a novelist 
by her maiden name of Frances Burney, was born at 
King's Lynn, 13th June 1752, the second daughter 
and the third child of the six children of Dr Burney, 
then organist there. Her father removed to London 
to teach music in 1760, and on his wife’s death next 
year sent his daughters Esther and Susannah to a 
school in Paris, but kept Fanny at home from a fear 
that her great affection for her matei*nal grand- 
mother, then in France, should make her a convert 
to Catholicism. Dr Bui*ney*s second marriage in 
1766 gave her a kind step-mother, but did not 
end her day-dreams nor her incessant scribbling of 
stories, plays, and poems, begun at ten, although 
but two yeais before she was ignorant of her letters. 
On her fifteenth birthday, in a fit of lepentance for 
such waste of time, she burned all hei papers, but 
she could not erase from her brain the plot of the 
story which grew later into Evelina^ or a Young 
I Lad'ifs Entrance into the World. This was sold 
for £20 to Lownes, and published anonymously in 
January 1778, not even her father having seen the 
manuscript, although he had been dutSully told 
befoiehand of the project. Dr Burney at once 
lecognised his daughter’s touch, and soon confided 
the secret to Mrs Tlnale, who, as well as Dr 
Johnson, petted and flattered the gifted young 
authoress to her heart’s delight. The praises 
showered upon the book by Johnson, Reynolds, 
Burke, and the whole world of fashion, might well 
have turned her head, and aie told in dSightful 
detail in her diary. Urged to write a comedy, 
she had the sense to suppress it in deference to 
the criticisms of her father and Samuel Crisp, a 
sagacious old critic, soured to the world but not 
to her, the ‘daddy’ of so many of her letters. 
In 1782 she published Cecilia^ which was no less 
successful than her first novel. At Windsor, 
in the house of her friend the venerable Mrs 
Delany, she became known to the royal family, 
and soon received (July 1786) the appointment of 
second keeper of the robes at court, vdth a salary 
of £200 a year. She soon found her menial duties 
intolerably tedious, and her health began to decline, 
but her veneration for the queen kept her from 
resignii^ until compelled by the remonstrances of 
Burke, Boswell, Windham, and others of her father’s 
Mends. At length in July 1791 she was permitted 
to retire with a pension of £100 a year, and soon 
recovered her hesdth and spirits by travelling in 
England. AtNorburyPark, nearD'orking, she met 
Gexieial D’Arblay, a French refugee, and married 
him on nothing more than her pension in July 
1793. Her third novel, Camilla, was published by 
subsciiption iu 1796, and brought her, it is sup- 
posed, about 3000 guineas, with which she bunt 
Camilla Cottage, near Mickleham. It was, how- 
ever, nothing more than a pecuniary success, while 
her tragedy, Edwy and Elvina, had already been 
damned in 1795, spite of the acting of Mrs 
Siddons and Kemble. From 1802 to 1812 she 
Hved at Passy in France with her husband, who 
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had procured civil employment there, then returned 
to England with her son, tended her father till his 
death in April 1814, and in the beginning of the 
game year published her last novel, 1 he Wo/nd&r^^ 
another literary failure. At the first Restoration 
she joined her husband in Paris, was at Brussels 
during the battle of Waterloo, and soon after re- 
turned finally to England with her husband, who 
died 3d May' 1818. Her son was tenth wrangler at 
Cambridge 'that year, took orders, becanie minister 
at Ely chapel in 1836, and died of decline m 1837. 
In 1832 Madame dAiblay published her memoirs 
of hei father, written in a pretentious style, and 
died 6th Jan. 1840. Five volumes of her Letters 
and Diaries were published in 1842, two more 
volumes in 1846, and the Early Diary in 1890. 
Spite of its tedious tiiviality this work is invaluable 
from the insight it gives us into the very heart (n 
the dull decorous court of George IIL, and much, 
more from its revelation of English manners towai ds 
the end of the eighteenth century. Its ^stories 
of Dr Johnson and his group will live in literary 
history. Croker’s ill-tempered attacks on her 
veracity for allowing an impression to go abroad 
that Evelina had been written at seventeen, printed 
in the Quarterly Iteviev) for April 1833 ana June 
1842, were satisfactorily answered by Macaulay in 
the Edinburgh Review for January 1843. ^ As a 
novelist, Frances Burney’s greatest merit is that 
she conceived the idea of representing modern 
society in a manner realistic without ceasing to be 
femimne and comj^etely artistic. She was the 
forerunner of Miss Edgeworth and Jane Austen. 

See Austin Dobson’s Fanny Burney (1903), and his 
four-volume edition {1904r-5) of her letters; also Frank- 
fort Moore, The Keeper of the Rohes (1911). 

Darboy, Geoeges, an ill-fated Archbishop of 
Paris, was born 16th January 1813 at Fayl-Bulot, 
in Haute-Mame. He was educated at the seminary 
of Langres, and four years after his ordination as 
priest (1836) was appointed a prof essor there. In 
1845 he came to Pans, where his reputation as trans- 
lator of Dionysius the Areopagite had preceded 
him. In 1854 he was made protonotary apostolic, 
in 1859 Bishop of Nancy, and in 1863 Archbishop 
of Paris. He strenuously upheld the Gallican 
theory of episcopal independence, and waged a 
long struggle with the Jesuits that lost him 
the favour of the holy see. At the Vatican 
Council he opposed with vigour the declaration 
of the papal infallibility, hut when the dogma 
was finally adopted, was one of the first to set 
the example of submission. During the German 
siege of Paris lie was unceasing in labours of 
benevolence, and during the brief but dreadful 
triumph of the Commune he lefused to leave his 
flock. Arrested as a hostage by the Communards, 
4bh April 1871, he was shot in the court of the 
prison of ta Roquette on the 24th of May. He 
died with the heroic courage of the Cliristian 
martyr, words of forgiveness on his lips, and liis 
hands lifted in blessing as he fell. His two im- 
mediate predecessors had likewise died a bloody 
death — Sibour murdered during the celebration of 
a religious rite (January 3, 1857) ; Afire shot down 
on the barricades (June 1848). Darhoy’s body was 
reinteired in a stately public funeral, 5th June 
1871. See Lives by Foulon ( 1889 ) and Price ( 1915 ). 

DarbyiteSs ^ name often applied to the Ply- 
mouth Brethren ( q. v. ) from their principal founder, 
Jo^ Nelson Darby (1800-82), of whose collected 
^tinffs thirty -two volumes have appeared ( 1867- 
88). See his Fersonal Recollections (1881 ). ' 

B’Arc. See JoAK op Aec. 

BardanelleSy or Hellespont, a narrow chan- 
Europe fiom Asia, and uniting the 
Marmora with the Archipelago. The name 


is derived from the ancient city of Dardanus in the 
Troad, on the southern shore ; and Dardanus was 
named from the Dardani, an ancient people farther 
inland. See Daedantjs. The strait extends from 
north-east to south-west, and has a length of about 
40 miles, and a breadth varying from 1 to 4 miles. 
From the Sea of Marmora a strong current runs 
through the strait to the Archipelago. Both sides 
were strongly fortified till 1920. A treaty concluded 
between the five great powers and Turkey in 184) 
arranged that no warship should pass without 
Turkey’s consent, all merchant-ships being also 
required to show their papers. These provisions 
weie confirmed at London in 1871 and at Berlin in 
1878, in which year a British fleet had sailed into 
the Sea of Marmora. The Dardanelles is celebrated 
on account of Xerxes and Alexander having crossed, 
the former in 480 B.c. to enter Europe, and the 
latter in 334 B.C. to enter Asia. The point at which 
Xerxes ciossed, by two bridges, was near Abydos, 
on the Asiatic shore, opposite to Sestos. Alex- 
ander crossed at nearly the same place ; and here 
also young Leander nightly swam across to visit 
Hero — a feat performed in 1810 by Lord Byron. 
In the Dardanelles Lysander defeated Conon (at 
.^gospotami ) in 405 B.c., and Adelaar (q.v.) the 
Turks in 1654. Admiral Duckworth got through 
in 1807, but the British and French failed in 1915, 
See W AK ( Great ). The treaty of Lausanne ( 1 923 ) 
provided for the freedom of the stiaits in time of 
peace, and for neutrals when Turkey is at war. 

BardaiiUSy a son of Zeus and Electra, daughter 
of Ablas, the mythical ancestor of the Trojans and 
Romans. Originally a king in Arcadia, he migrated 
to Samothrace, thence to Asia, where King Teucer 

f ave him the site of his town, Dardania or Dar- 
anus. He married a daughter of Teucer, and his 
grandson was the eponymous hero Tros, who re- 
moved his grandfather’s Palladium to Troy. 

Bardistaily a region of the North-west Frontier 
Province and Kashmir, consists of lofty mountains 
and high-lying valleys. It is little known, and its 
limits are variously given. But its interest depends 
mainly on the fact that its inhabitants, the Dards, 
are an Aryan people, speaking a Sanskritic tongue 
mixed with Persian words. They had been called 
‘ Stray Aryans in Tibet,’ and are Moslems converted 
from Buddhism at a comparatively recent period : 
the r&ja of Kashmir is constantly endeavouiing 
to subject them completely to his authority. The 
chief districts are Hasora, Gilghit, and Tassin; 
some would also include Chitral ( q v.) in Dardistan. 
See Leitner’s Tour in Dardistan (1867-70), and 
Kashmir. 

Bar-es-salaam^ a seapoi t of Tanganyika Terri- 
tory (q.v.), 45 miles S. of Zanzibar ; pop. 26,000. 
Bares the Phrygian, See Troy. 
Bar-fertit is the name of the thinly peopled 
territory south of Dar-Ffir, beyond the Bahr-m-Arab, 
and north of the Niam-Niam country. 

Bar-Fdr, a country of Central Africa, one of 
the divisions of the Sfia^n or ‘ Land of the Blacks,’ 
situated approximately in 10° to 16° N. lat., and 
in 22° to 28° E. long. ; but its limits are not clearly 
defined. It is hilly in parts, and traversed by a 
mountainous ridge called Marra, which is the 
source of numerous streams. Towards the north 
it is level, sandy, and almost destitute of water. 
During the rainy season (June — September) it 
exhibits a rich vegetation. The principal pro- 
ducts are wheat, millet, rice, maize, and sesame. 
Tobacco, which is used by the natives in every 
form, abounds. Water-melons, also, are abundant 
during the rainy season. Among the fruits are 
tamarinds and dates. The chief minerals are copper 
and iron. The wealth of the inhabitants con- 
sists principally in cattle. Horses, sheep, camels. 
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ostriches, and game abound. The 3,000,000 or so 
of inhabitants are mainly Fulahs (q.v.). Dar-FOr, 
long a centre of the slave-trade, was annexed to 
Egypt in 1874-75, but suffered with the rest of the 
Sudan from the desolating tyranny of the Mahdi 
(q.v.) and his successor the Khalifa, till the de- 
feat of the latter in 1898. It is part of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. The sultan took up arms in 
1916, but Col. Kelly occupied his capital, El Fasher, 
See Egypt, Sudan. 

Dargaif a plateau in the Afridi county on the 
NW. Indian frontier, taken in a fight in which 
Gurkhas and Gordon Highlanders specially dis- 
tingxiished themselves, 21st October 1897. 

Dargan* William, railway projector, born in 
County Carlow, 28th February 1799, spent some 
time m a surveyor’s office, and for a time was 
employed under Telford. He was a successful 
contractor, and became one of the first capitalists 
in Ireland. It was he who in 1831 contracted for the 
first railway ever executed in Ireland ( the Dublin 
and Kingstown), and he was afterwards connected 
with most great Irish undertakings, such as the 
making of railways, canals, tunnels, and embank- 
ments. He was also an extensive holder of rail- 
way stock, a steamboat proprietor, flax-grower, 
farmer, and the main promoter of the Dublin exhi- 
bition of 1853, when he declined a baronetcy. He 
died 7th February 1867. 

bom at &x, in Provence, 1704, at the age of fifteen 
entered the army, but disabled in 1734 by a fall 
from his horse, and disinherited for his follies, he 
went to Holland and tried his fortune in author- 
ship. Frederick the Great, then crown prince of 
Prussia, was attracted by his wiitings, and on his 
accession invited him to the court of Prussia, The I 
king appointed him chamberlain and a director of 
the fine arts. When almost a sexagenarian he 
renewed the adventures of his youth by again fall- 
ing a victim to the charms of an actress, whom he 
^ married without Frederick’s permission. Deprived 
of his pension, he returned to Provence, ana died 
near Toulon, 1771. His works fill 38 volumes. See 
his Mimoires {new ed. Paris, 1807). 

D’Arsensoiiy Maec Pierre, Comte, a cele- 
brated French statesman, was bom in 1696, the 
younger son of the Marquis d’Argenson (1652-1721 ) 
who created the secret police and established the 
lettres de cachet. After holding a number of inferior 
offices, he became war minister in 1743, at a time 
when the very political existence of France was 
imperilled, and by his vigour and lucky choice of 
generals changed the fortunes of the war in the 
course of a single year. After the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ( 1748 ), he devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of the military system, and in 1751 established 
the ilcole Militaire. He was an illustrious patron 
of literature. Diderot and D’Alembert dedicated 
to him their great EncyclopMie; and to Voltaire, 
whose fellow-student he had been, he furnished 
materials for his SMe de Loms XIV. In 1757 he 
was banished to his estate by the machinations of 
Madame Pompadour ; but on her death he returned 
to Paris, where he died in 1764. 

DariC 9 a Persian gold coin named after Darius, 
Weighing rather more than a sovereign. 

Dariel. See Caucasus. 

Darieily a name formerly applied to the entire 
isthmus now generally known as Panamd (q.v.). 
It is now more properly confined to the heavily- 
wooded hill-country lying between the Gulfs of 
Uraba on the north and San Miguel on the south. 
The former, a principal inlet of the Caribbean Sea, 
is commonly called the Gulf of Darien ; and the 
inhabitants distinguish San Miguel as the Darien 
of the South. The southern extiemity of the 


northern gulf forms the Bay of Choco, into which 
the river Atrato (q.v.) debouches; the southern 
gulf receives the Tuu*a, after a course of 190 miles, 
of which over 100 are navigable. Little of the 
district, which is rich i!a gold, has yet been ex- 
plored. Theie is, however, an active trade in 
tortoiseshell, pearls, and gold-dust, which the 
Indians readily barter for firearms and mm. 
These natives aie said to number 20,000, are un- 
civilised, and as expert with the ^n as were their 
ancestors with the bow. The capital of the district 
is Yaviza. 

Darien Scheme, a disastrous speculation pro- 
jected by William Pateison (q.v.), the founder of 
the Bank of England, was established by act of the 
Scottish parliament, and was sanctioned by royal 
authority in 1695. Its object was to plant a colony 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Panama, and 
so form a commercial entrepdt between the eastern 
and western hemispheres. An entire monopoly of 
the trade of Asia, Africa, and America, for a term 
of thirty-one years, was granted to the Company. 
At that time,*^ the foreign trade of Scotland had 
been ruined by the English Navigation Act of 1660, 
which provided that all trade with the English 
colonies' should be conducted in English ships alone, 
so that when Paterson opened his subscription-list, 
the nobility, the gentry, the merchants, and people, 
royal burghs, and public bodies in Scotland all 
hastened to subscribe. No less than £400,000 w^as 
immediately put down on paper, of which £220,000 
was actually paid up. Deputies in England received 
subscriptions to the amount of £300,000 ; and the 
Dutch and Hamburgers subscribed £200,000. The 
English parliament, however, actuated by a feeling 
of national antipathy, and the jealous clamours of 
trading corporations, gave its unequivocal condem- 
nation to the scheme. The British resident at 
Hamburg, probably with the concurrence of 
William III., also made various insinuations 
against it. The result of this interference was 
the almost total withdrawal of the Dutch and 
English subscriptions. It must now be admitted 
that there was one fatal objection to the scheme 
— ^viz. the danger of settling on ground claimed 
by Spain, without coming to a proper under- 
standing with that country beforehand. Unable, 
however, to see any sort of obstacles, incited by 
the vehement eloquence of Paterson, and dazzled 
by the magnificent proportions of the scheme, the 
Scotch hurried forward their arrangements. Five 
ships, with 1200 men on board, set sail from Leith 
for Panamd on the 25th July 1698. They reached 
their destination in four months, near what is still 
called Puerto Escoces (in S’" 50' N. lat,), and having 
bargained with the natives for a country which 
they called New Caledonia, the colonists fixed the 
site of what was to be their capital. New Edin- 
burgh, and built a fort in its vicinity, which they 
named New St Andrews. Having thus constituted 
their colony, they issued a proclamation of perfect 
freedom of trade and universal toleration in relim- 
ous matters to all who should join them.. For the 
first few months they seemed to be on the hmhway 
to success. But the climate, which was tolerable 
in winter, became xmbearable in summer, and 
many sickened under it ; their supplies failed before 
they could derive a return from the soil ; and on 
sending to the British colonies in America for pro- 
visions, they learned with the deepest indignation 
and despair that the British American colonies, 
having been informed that King William had not 
given his sanction to the expedition, had resolved 
to hold no intercourse with the new colony at 
Panamd. 

Sickly and desponding, they waited long for 
supplies from the mother-country; but the Com- 
pany at home was not aware of their wretched 
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condition, and none came. At length, haying 
waited eight months for assistance, the^ colony- 
broke Tip. In the meantime, 1300 colonists had 
set sail from Scotland, but ere they arrived the 
pioneeis had fled. A Spanish force of 1500 men, 
and a squadron of 11 ships, immediately threatened 
the new-comers. Captain Campbell marched by 
night with a body of 200 Scots upon the Spanish 
camp, which he broke and completely dispersed. 
On returning to the fort, however, he found it 
invested by the Spanish squadron. The am- 
munition of the colonists had now become ex- 
hausted, and they were obliged to capitulate, the 
Spaniards granting honourable terms. Not more 
than thirty of the colonists, among whom was 
Paterson, who was rendered for a time insane 
by his dreadful misfortunes, ever came back to 
Scotland. The scheme and its collapse caused un- 
precedented excitement in Scotland from 1695 till 
1703, when the last of the adventurem reached 
home, and contributed to render the union of the 
kingdoms highly unpopular. It has been fairly 
contended that, but for the hostility of the king 
and the jealousy of the English companies, the 
scheme might have led to enormous extension of 
British commerce and British territory. And it 
should be remembered that a Panami Canal was 
included in the plans of the far-seeing projector. 
The books ana other documents which had 
belonged to the Company are meserved in the 
Advocates’ Library. See J. H. Burton’s Darien 
Papers, printed by the Bannatyne Club ( 1849 ), his * 
History of Scotland, vol. viii., Warburton’s novel 
Darien, and J. S. Barbour’s Paterson and the 
Darien Company (1907). 

]>arf 09 Rubi&n, otherwise Felix Rub6n Garcia 
Sarimento, Spanish- American poet and prose- writer, 
was born in 1867 in the Nicaraguan department 
of Segovia. His wandering career of journalism, 
amours, and diplomatic appointments began very 
precociously, and was cut short by pneumonia at 
Le6n, Nicaragua, 6 th February 1916. He had 
lived much in Chile, Argentina, and Europe. His 
writings include (prose and verse), Los Baros 
(prose, 1893), Prosas Prof anas (verse, 1896), Cantos 
de Vida y Esperanza (1905), El Canto Errante 

ra , and an autobiography (1912). Influenced 
! Greeks, and especially by the French Par- 
nassians and Symbolists, he gave new metres, a 
new melody, a new vitality to Spanish poetry, and 
added to its stores many poems of great beauty, 
force, and splendour. Sometimes, however, his 
sumptuousness is overpowering, 

Dari'llS {Ddryavus, Heb. Ddr^ydvesh), the name 
of three kings of Persia. Darixjs I. {Hystaspis)^ 
born in 548 B.c^. was the son of Hystaspes ( vish- 
tS-spa, in the Babylonian cuneifoim ustaashpi), 
of the family of the Achaemenides, and succeeded 
to the Persian throne in 521, after putting to 
death the Magian Gaum^tfl (the P&eudo-Smerdis 
of the Greelcs), who gave himself out to be Bardes, 
brother of Cambyses. W e possess accurate accounts 
of his reign through a contemporary monument, 
the great trilingual inscription on the rock of 
Behistun (q.v.). He is there represented with his 
foot on the body of GaumSit^, and with nine con- 
quered rebels in front of him, the first three from 
Sipiana, Babylon, and Media, the ninth a Sacian, 
^th the characteristic pointed hat mentioned in 
Herodotus, vii. 64. The inscription states that 
ms^ father, Hystaspes, was the great-grandson of 
Tewpes, who was the son of Achsemenes. Darius 
h^ for several years to contend with revolts in 
all parts of his empire. Babylon resisted him 
with especial obstinacy under Nidinta-Bel for 
nearly tv^ years (520-19), and revolting a second 
tune, under Arakha, was again taken (514). He 


then reorganised the Persian empire, removing the 
seat of government to Susa, dividing his dominions 
into more than twenty satrapies, establishing a 
regular system of taxation, and providing facilities 
for communication and trade ; while he ^so pushed 
his conquests as far as the Caucasus and the Indus. 
The Indian province paid into the exchequer 
£1,290,000 a year; Babylonia, £290,000; wliile 
other eighteen satrapies contiihuted altogethei 
£1,674,000. In his expedition against the Scythians 
in 515, after carrying 700,000 men across the Bos- 
porus on a bridge of boats, and subduing Tin ace 
and Macedonia, he was led on by the retreating 
Scythians as far as the Volga, and leturned to the 
Danube with the loss of 80,000 of his warriors. He 
returned to Susa, leaving Megahazos in Thrace 
with a large part of his airny. His first expedition 
against the Athenians miscarried thiough the 
wreck of his fleet at Mount Athos in 492; the 
second was decisively defeated at Marathon (q.v.) 
in 490. He died in 485, before the Egyptian revolt 
(487) had been subdued, and in the midst of his 
preparations for a third expedition against the 
Athenians, and was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v.). 
Darius was a Persian by birth, and bred in the 
Zoroastrian faith, which under him and his suc- 
cessors became the state religion of the empire. 
He is mentioned in the Old Testament as permit- 
ting (520) the erection of the second temple at 
Jerusalem, which was completed in the sixth year 
of his reign (515). 

Darius II. ( Ochus, called by the Greeks Nothos, 
‘bastard’), illegitimate son of Artaxerxes I., in 
424 B.c. snatched the crown from Sogdianus, his 
also illegitimate brother, who had put to death the 
legitimate brother, Xerxes II. He was entirely 
under the influence of the eunuchs and women of his 
harem, especially his cruel and depraved step-sister 
and spouse Parysatis ; and his reign was a long series 
of miseries and crimes. The numerous revolts were 
cruelly put down, except that of Amyrtasus, satrap 
of Egypt, who was independent from 414 to his 
death m 408. After the failure of the Sicilian 
expedition of the Athenians in 415, Darius seized 
the opportunity to break the humiliating treaty of 
449. Through the satraps of Asia Minor, Tissa- 
phernes and Cyrus, younger son of Darius and 
Parysatis, he gave so much support to the Spartans 
against the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war as 
turned the scale to the side of the former. He died 
at Babylon in 405, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Artaxerxes II. 

Darius III. ( Codomannus), the last king of the 
Persians, son of the Achsemenid Arsanes by Sisy- 

f ambis, daughter of Artaxerxes II. (q.v.). He is 
riefly designated as ‘Darius the Persian ’ in Nehe- 
nriah, xii. 22, and in the 1st Book of Maccabees is 
called ‘King of the Persians and Medes.’ Aita- 
xerxes III. had been poisoned by Bagoas in 338, and 
the speedy death of his son and successor, Arses, 
pi;epared the way for Darius III., who began to 
reign in the same year as his conqueror Alexander 
the Great (336). Defeated at the Granicus (334), 
atlssus (333), and at Arbela (331), the handsome 
and gentle king was betrayed and slain during his 
flight by one of his satraps ( 330 ). See Alexander 
THE Great. 

Darius the Mede, mentioned in the Book of 
Daniel, cannot with certainty he identified with 
any historical king. 

Ddi^flingr* or Darjeeling, a sanitary station 
in the Lower Himalayas, and administrative head- 
quarters^ of Darjiling district, is situated on a 
narrow ridge, at an elevation of 7167 feet above the 
sea. It has fine aamatorium ( 1883 ), a good water- 
supply, and is an increasingly popular summer- 
resort for visitors and invalids. The fashionable 
month is October, after the rains, when the clear 
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atmosphere shows at its best a view of unsurpassed 
extent and grandeur. Pop. 19,000. — DAiiJfuNG 
is the most northerly district of the Rajshahi 
division of Bengal, divided from independent Sik- 
kim by a series of rivers and mountain-torrents ; 
area, 1164 s<^. m. ; pop. 266,000, mostly Nepalis and 
other aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes, attracted 
to the district by the increased demand for labour 
on the railway and in the tea-gardens. With a 
surface divided between the Lower Himalayas and 
the marshy sub-montane strip, the scenery of the 
district is magnificent ; up to 12,000 feet the ridges 
are clothed with valuable forests, and on the higher 
slopes the rhododendron grows in gorgeous luxuri- 
ance. The climate is excessively humid, but not 
unhealthy. Food-crops are raised, and there is a 
trade with Tibet and Nepal; but the staple 
industry is the cultivation of teas The district 
suffered from earthquake in 1899. 

Dark Ages. See Age. 

Darlaston, an urban district of Staffordshire, 
in the parliamentary borough of Wednesbury, with 
ironwoiks and coal ; pop. 18,000. 

Barley, Felix Octavius Carr, born at Phila- 
delphia 23d June 1822, early gave himself to drawing, 
and devoted himself especially to book illustration. 
His earliest important work was a series of draw- 
ings for the Library of Humorous American Works, 
He went to New York (1848), where his outline 
dra'wings to Washington Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow and Rip Van Winkle spread his leputatiori. 
Later works are his illustrations of Judd’s Mar- 
garet^ and to Coopei*’s, Dickens’s, and Simms’s 
novels. In 1868, after some years’ residence in 
Europe, he published Sketches Abroad with Pen 
and Pencil, He died 26th March 1888. 

Barley, George (1795-1846), poet and mathe- I 
matician, was born in Dublin, and educated there 
at Trinity College. Launching himself on litera- 
ture and on London, he published (1822) The 
Errors of Ecstasie, a blank-verse dialogue between 
a mystic and a muse. He became one of the writers 
for the London Magazine^ in which papers on the 
English dramatists appeared, as also his best story, 
Lilian of the Vale, with the well-known song, * I ’ve 
been roaming. ’ Some other tales were included in 
a volume of Labours of Idleness (1826). His 
Sylvia, or the May Queen (1827), is mentioned by 
Lamb as a ‘very poetical poem.’ And it was 
about the same date (1826-28) that he produced 
well-known manuals of geometry, algebra, and 
tiigonometry, as well as a Geometrical Companion, 
with very ingenious illustrations. On the staff of 
the Athenceum, Darley showed himself a severe 
critic, notably in a savage onslaught on Talfourd’s 
Ion, His poems Nepenthe and The Lammergeyer 
were circulated piivately, and his latter years 
(clouded by mela^'‘holy) saw the publication of 
two dramas, Thomas d, Becket (1840) and Ethelstan 
(1841). A profound student of the older English 
literature, he edited Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays 
in 1840 ; and so greatly was his style influenced by 
17th-century models that Palgrave inserted in the 
Golden Treasury his fine verses, ‘ It is not Beauty 
I demand,’ as the work of an anonymous writer 
of that age. His poems were edited by Ramsay 
Colies in 1908. 

Barling, a tributary of the Murray River ( q. v.). 

Barling, Grace, was the daughter of William 
Darling (1795-1860), lighthouse -keeper on Long- 
stone, one of the Fame Islands, and was born at 
Bamborough, 24th November 1815. Before dawm 
on the morning of the 7th September 1838, the 
Forfarshire, bound from Hull to Dundee, with 
sixty-three persons on board, struck among the 
Fame Islands, and in fifteen minutes forty-three 


persons were drowned. Darling and his daughter, 
at great risk, brought their boat to where the nine 
survivors crouched, and with help from the ship- 
wrecked crew, the solitary woman and four men 
were safely taken to the Longstone ; two of the men 
returned with Darling, and succeeded in bunging 
the remainder. The brave deed provoked much 
enthusiasm ; father and daughter leceived medals 
and large gifts, and Grace became a heroine. But 
she did not long survive her exploit, dying of con- 
sumption, 20th October 1842. See Grace Varling, 
her True Story (1880), and her father’s Journal 
(1886). 

Barling, Sir Ralph (1775-1859 ), who served 
in the West Indies and was deputy adjutant-general 
in the Walcheren Expedition, w’as governor of New 
South Wales in 1826-31. He was accused of ex- 
cessive severity and of favouritism in disposing of 
cro^vn-lands, was recalled, but acquitted by a par- 
liamentary committee, and knighted. After him 
have been named the river Darling; the Darling 
Ran^e, in Western Australia (q.v.); the Darling 
district in the south-western corner of New South 
Wales ; and the Darling Downs, the richest distiict 
of Queensland, an ui)land country on and about the 
summit of the Dividing Range. 

Barlington was in the 12th century known 
as Dernington, and was later shortened to Dein- 
toun (where the Scottish poet Dunbar in the 15th 
century desciibes himself as having preached) or 
to Darnton. It is a parliamentary and county 
borough in the south oif the county of Durham, on 
a slight elevation overlooking the Skeme near its 
junction with the Tees, 23 miles S. of Durham, and 
45 NNW. of Yoik. The chief industiy of the 
place is connected with the extensive locomotive 
works, which give employment to many woikeis. 
Theie aie iion and steel woiks, works foi iron and 
steel bridge-making, for lailway wagons, iion and 
brass foundries, breweiies, tanneiies, and wool- 
mills. Pop. (1821) 6551 ; (1851) 11,228; (1881) 
35,102 ; (1921) 65,866, of whom many are connected 
with the Society of Friends, lon^ a prominent and 
influential element amongst the inhabitants. Dar- 
lington was in 1867 created a pailianientary boiough, 
sending one member to parliament. Its prosperity 
dates from the opening, on 27th September 1825, of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, which was 
the first passenger-line on which a locomotive-engine 
w'as employed ; and that locomotive now stands on 
a pedestal inside the station. From the 11th cen- 
tury onwards the town belonged to the bishops of 
Durham, and till 1867 a borough bailiff, apiioiuted 
by the bishop, managed its affairs ; in that year it 
obtained a charter of incorporation. St Cutlibert’s 
colle^ate church, a very fine specimen of Early 
English, was founded in 1160 by Bishop Pudsey, 
and was restored by Sir G. G. Scott in 1869. It 
has three beautiful sedilia, and a towei 180 feet 
high. Among the chief modern erections aie the 
other churches (Anglican, Piesbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, and other), the spacious railway station, 
a grammar-school, a high school for gills, a British 
and Foreign School Society’s college foi female 
teachers, and a technical college. A fiee libraiy 
was opened in 1885, for which Mr Ed'ward Pease 
had bequeathed £10,000. At Oxen-le-field, 3 miles 
from Darlington, are curious cavities of unknown 
origin, called Hell Kettles ; and near Darlington was 
the seat of George Allan the antiquary ( 1736-1800). 

Barlill$i:tOllia 9 a genus of one species, an 
American Pitcher-plant, belongs to the family of 
Sarraceniacese ( q.v. ), See Insectivorous Plants. 

Barmesteter* James (1849-94), orientalist, 
was born at Chitteau-Salins, department of Moselle 
(Lorraine), of a Jewish family originally — as the 
name indicates— from Darmstadt. He was edu- 
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<ia,fced at Paris, in 1875 wrote a thesis on the Avesta, 
-crowned by the Institute, and became a conspicuous 
nieittber of tlie Society Asiatique. He w^ pro- 
fessor of Zend at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
.(1877) and at the College de France (1885). In 
1883 he publislied &iides Iraniennes, followed by 
works on the Mahdi, on Persian popular poetry, and 
on Afghan folk-songs (the fruits of a government 
mission to India). His principal works were a 
series of books on the Zend-Avesta, including a 
translation of the great part of it in Th& Sacred 
Boohs of the East He held that much of the 
Avesta has a late origin (see Zend ). In a volume 
on the Hebrew Projihets, he advocated a leturn 
to Hebrew monotheism. He also wrote Essais 
de Litter ature Anglaise, edited two volumes of 
philological articles by his brother Arsene, and 
translated into rhythmical French a selection of the 
poems of Agnes Mary F. Robinson, whom he mariied 
in 1888. Mine. Darmesteter was born at Leamington 
in 1857. In 1901 she married Professor Duclaux, 
virlio died in 1904. She has written a long series of 
books of admirable poetry, lyrical and other, transla- 
tions from Euripides, a novel {Arde'n]^ and Lives of 
Emily Bronte (1883), Renan (1897), Hugo (1921), 
■&C. — His brother, Aesene (1846-88), trained to be 
:i rabbi, passed to the study of mediaeval French, 
in which he soon became the recognised authority, 
.ind began the great dictionary in collaboration with 
M. Hatzfold. 

Darmstadt* a town of Germany, capital of 
Hesse, on the small river Darm, 15 miles S. of 
Frankfort-on-Main. The streets of the old town 
are narrow, but those of the new town exhibit 
many imposing specimens of architecture. Darm- 
stadt has several public squares, and fine public 
gardens and promenades. Besides the arsenal, 
the barracks, and the various religious edifices, 
it possesses two palaces. One of these, the 
old ducal palace, contains museums of painting, 
natural history, and aichseology, and a library of 
600,000 volumes ; in the other, Prince Charles’s 
palace, is Holbein’s famous ‘Meyer Madonna.’ 
The post-office dates from 1881, the theatre from 
1871, the museum from 1905. There are manu- 
factures of chemicals, iron, and machinery ; and a 
itrade in iron, petroleum, fruit, flour, and wine. 
But the place depends more on its government 
-offices than on its industries. Pop., with suburb 
of Bessungen, (1875)44,088; (1890 ) 56,399; (1900) 
72.381; (1910)87,089; (1919) 83,550. 

Darnel {LoUim, temulentum), an annual grass 
of the same genus with Rye-^ass (q.v.), common 
as a weed in cornfields in England and many 
parts of Europe. Probably the tares of the 
parable, it is reputed (though some authorities 
oeny the fact) to have a narcotic poisonous seed. 
See Raphania. 

Darn^tal* a town in the French department of 
Seme-Iuf6rieure, 2^ miles E. of Rouen, with manu- 
factures of cotton and woollen goods, dye-works, 
bleach- works, &c. ; pop. 7300. 

Barnley. See Mary Qtjben of Scots. 

Dart, a river of S. Devonshire, flows 35 miles 
•south-eastwards from Dartmoor to the English 
Channel, which it enters by an estuary on which 
•stands Dartmouth, 

Darter {Plotus)^ a genus of fresh- water diving 
birds nearly related to the cormorants, represented 
in warm regions of America, Africa, Asia, and 
Australia. As in cormorants, gannets, and peli- 
^us, the four toes are united in a web. The biU 
is long and sliarp, the edges of the mandibles are 
s^^Tated, and there. is a very remarkable spiing- 
like artan,gement in the neck— all adaptations to 
the fish-eatchmg habit«». The American species 
i,FlQt^s is often called the snake-bird. 


The darters have a laboured flight, but swim and 
dive to perfection. They are sociable birds, and 
usually nest in colonies, on trees and bushes near 
the water. 

Dartford, a thriving urban district of Kent, in 
the narrow valley of the Daren t, 2 miles above ifcs 
influx to the Thames, and 17 ESE. of London. 
Edward III. here founded an Augustinian nunnery 
(1355) ; St Edmund’s chantry was a great place of 
pilgrimage; and at Dartfoul Wat Tylei commenced 
bis rebellion (1381). The church, with a Norman 
tower, was restored in 1863 ; among its interesting 
monuments is one to Sir John Spielman, Queen 
Elizabeth’s jeweller, who in 1588 established at 
Dartford what is said to have been the fiist ])aper- 
mill in England. Paper is still manufactuied, 
besides steam-engines and machinery, gunpowder, 
&c. The modern buildings include a county court- 
house (1859), assembly-iooms (1860), a physical 
training college, and, in the neighbourhood, two 
great mental hospitals. Pop. (1851) 6224; (1881) 
10,163; (1921)26,005. 

Dartmoor is a great granitic upland in Devon- 
shire, the source, with two exceptions, of all the 
princ^al rivers of the county, remaikahle alike for 
its wild and rugged scenery, its antiquities, its wide, 
solitary, trackless wastes,' and its mineral products. 
It is upwards of 130,000 acres in extent, the extreme 
length from north to south being 25 miles, and the 
exoreme breadth from east to west 20 miles. The 
outline is irregular. The central portion is the 
ancient royal forest of Dartmoor, and this is sur- 
rounded by a belt of open country, ^ once known 
as the * Commons of Devonshire,’ portions of which 
have been inclosed. The attempts to cultivate Dai t- 
moor itself have been veiy few, and the northern 
quarter for miles shows no trace of man, but the val- 
leys through which the rivers descend to the lowland 
country are singularly fertile, and at times full of 
beauty. The moor itself affords valuable mountain 
pasture to cattle, sheep, and large numbers of half- 
wild ponies. The forest rights belong to the duchy 
of Cornwall ; hut there are rights of pasturage 
exercised by holders of what are called venvifle 
tenures in certain parishes bounding the moor, 
which date prior to the Norman Conquest. 

The average height of Dartmoor above the sea is 
upwards of 1200 feet, but its highest point, High 
Willhayes, is 2039 feet; and the next, Yes Tor, 
2028. The hills are commonly called tors, and 
for the most part have granite crests, weathered 
into grotesque and picturesque shapes. The whole 
of Dartmoor is of granite, protruded between the 
close of the Carboniferous and the opening of the 
Triassic period. Devonian rocks mantle lound its 
southern extension, and Carboniferous round its 
northern, associated at various points with gabbros, 
dolerites, and other intrusive rocks. The granite 
is chiefly gray, but there are rich red varieties, as 
at Trowlesworthy. Large quantities of the ordi- 
nary stone have been quarried, especially at Hey 
Tor and King Tor. Dartmoor is rich in minerals. 
Tin has been raised for many centuries, long 
before the dawn of history, by streaming in the 
valleys, and vestiges of the ancient mining opera- 
tions of the ‘old men’ abound. Copper, iron, 
and manganese have also been worked, but 
mining is now carried on at a few points only. 
Gold has frequently been found in the river-beds. 
The tinneis of Devon had a quasi-corporate exist- 
ence in Saxon times, and their rights were con- 
firmed by King John and other monarchs. The 
Stannary Parliaments, in which they managed their 
affairs, were held in the open air on Crockern Tor. 
The most important mineral product of Dartmoor 
at the present day is china-clay, or kaolin, which 
is the result of the decomposirion of the felspar 
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of the ^anite. The largest china-clay works in 
England are at Lee Moor, and are connected by 
a tramway with wharves at Plymouth. 

The fauna and flora of Dartmoor have many 
points of interest. Trees are very rare ; but there 
IS a very singular group of gnarled and stunted 
oaks on a slope overlooking the West Dart, near 
Crockern Tor, of high antiquity and weird aspect, 
which has been called one of the * wonders of the 
moor’ — ‘ Wistman’s Wood,’ 

The chief rivers rise at a height of over ISOO feet 
above the sea, in a wide stretch of peat-bog around 
Dranmere Pool — ^the Dart, Teign, Taw, Okement, 
Lyd, Tavy, and Walkham. From the morasses of 
the southern quarter spring the Plym, Yealm, 
Erme, and Avon. 

Dartmoor is unrivalled in England in the extent 
and character of its prehistoric and rude stone an- 
tiquities — earthworks, barrows, kistvaens, men- 
hirs, lines or avenues, cyclopean bridges, circles, 
trackways, and pounds oi enclosuies of stones, 
sometimes containing the remains of villages. 
Many stone implements have been found. On 
several of the tors there are rock basins, foi merly 
called Druidical, but now assigned to the operation 
of natural causes. 

The chief centre of population is Prince Towm, 
named after George IV. when Prince Regent. 
Here a prison was built (1806) during the war with 
Napoleon, for the reception of prisoners of Avar. 
When the war ended it was abandoned, and was at 
one time used for the manufacture of naphtha from 
peat, which failed. In 1850 the buildings were 
adapted to the puipose of a convict prison. 
Attached is a feitile reclaimed farm. A veiy 
picturesque railway runs to Prince Town. 

See Rowe’s Perambulation o/Darimoor (1856; 3d ed. 
1896) ; Beatrix F. Cresswell, Dartmoor omd vts Sur- 
roundings (1898); Baring-Gould, A Booh of Darlmuoor 
<1900) ; and the writings of Eden Phillpotts. 

Dartmoiltll, a seaport and municipal borough 
(till 1867 also parliamentary) in the south of 
Devonshire, 32 miles S. by W. of Exeter. It is 
built in picturesque terraces on a steep slope 300 
to 400 feet high, on the light bank of the romantic 
estuary of the river Dart, at a short distance from 
the sea. The streets are narrow, and many of the 
houses very old, with overhanging stories, project- 
ing gables, and wood-carvings. St Saviour’s Church 
{circa 1372) has a richly sculptured, painted, and 
gilt stone pulpit, and a beautifully carved rood- 
loft. A battery, and the leraains of a castle 
built during the reign of Henry VII., stand at the 
enti’ance to the harbour. Pop. 7000. Dartmouth 
has a Royal Naval College (1906) and some trade. 
It builds yachts and boats, and is a favourite 
yachting station — the harbour being deep and land- 
locked. On the othei side of the river is Kingswear, 
the terminus of a branch of the Great Western 
Railway. At Dartmouth, in 1190, the Crusaders, 
under Richard Coeur-de-Lion, embarked for the 
Holy Land. The French burned it in Richard’s 
reign, but were repulsed, chiefly by the women, in 
an attack in 1404. In 1346 Dartmouth furnished 
31 ships for the siege of Calais. In 1643 Prince 
Maurice besieged and garrisoned it; but in 1646 
Fairfax stormed and took it. Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, John Davis, and Newcomen may be accounted 
Dartmouth worthies, as having been horn in or 
^ite near the town (see the articles on them). 
Dartmouth has now a share in training naval 
cadets (see Navy). 

Dartmoutli College. See Hanover ( U. S. ). 

DarUy Pierre Antoine, Comte, writer and 
financier, bom at Montpellier 12th January 1767, 
entered the army, hut was imprisoned during 
the Terror. Under Napoleon he was Intendant- 


general in Austria and Prussia, and a councillor 
of state, while in 1818 Louis XVIIL made him a 
peer. Thenceforth he devoted himself exclusively 
to letters. He died a member of the Institute and 
of the Academy of Sciences, 5th September 1829. 
Of his many books the chief are Cleopedie ( 1800), a 
spirited poem ; Histoire de la Re 2 nihlique de Venise 
(7 vols. 1819-21); and Histoire de la Bretagne {Z 
vols. 1826).— His son, Napoleon Daru (1807-90), 
opposed the coup d'etat^ and was proscribed ; but 
became a member of the National Assembly in 
1871, of the senate in 1876. 

Darwaz. See Bokhara. 
l>arweil, a municipal borough of Lancasliire, 
on the river Darwen, 3^ miles S. of Blackburn, and 
9 N. of Bolton. Cotton is the staple manufacture ; 
then come paper-making and paper-staining; and 
to these and other industries, mtli its water facili- 
ties, and the neighbouring coal-mines and stone 
quarries, Darwen owes its rapid growth and its 
well-being. It was incorporated in 1878. Chief 
buildings are the free library, market hall, co-opera- 
tive hall, and the public baths, erected in memory 
of Sir Robert Peel. Pop. 38,000. 

Darwin. See Port Darwin. 

Darwin^ Charles Robert, naturalist, the 
discoverer of the principle of natural selection, 
was horn at Sliiwsbmy, Februaiy 12, 1809. His 

S andfather was Dr Erasmus Dai-win, and his father 
r Robeit W. Darwin, F.R.S. His mother was a 
daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, the celebrated potter. 
Darwin was educated at Shrew’sbury grammar- 
school, studied at Edinburgh University for two 
sessions in 1826-6-7, and entered at Christas College, 
Cambridge, in 1828. Already at Edinburgh he had 
become a member of the local Plinian Society ; he 
took part in its natural history excursions, and read 
before it his first scientific paper — a new contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Flustra or sea-mats. 
It was at Cambridge, however, that his biological 
I studies seriously began. Here he became ac- 
I quainted with Professor Henslow, the well-known 
i botanist, who encouraged his interest in botany and 
zoology. His chief taste at this time was for 

f eolo^cal research. In 1831 he took his degree of 
I.A., and shortly after was recommended 
Henslow as naturmist to the expedition of H.M.S. 
Beagle, under Captain (afterwards Admiral) Fitz- 
roy, R.N., then about to start for a scientific 
survey of South American waters. He sailed 
I on 27th December 1831, and did not return to 
England from liis long cruise till 2d October 1836. 
Meanwhile he visited Teneritfe, the Cape Vei’de 
Islands, the Brazilian coast, Monte Video, Tieira 
del Fuego, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, and the 
Chilean region, the Gald<pagos Archipelago, Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Keeling Islands, 
in which last he laid the foundation for his famous 
theory of coral reefs. It was during this long 
expedition that Darwin obtained that intimate 
knowledge of the fauna, flora, and geological con- 
ditions of many tropical, subtropical, and tem- 
perate climates which so admirably equipped him 
at last for the great task he was afteiwards to per- 
form in settling the factors of biological evolution. 

On his return to England in 1836, he set to work to 
co-oidinate the results obtained during his voyage. 
He formed the friendship of Sir Charles Lyell and 
other scientific leaders, by whose aid he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Geological Society in 1838. 
A year later, he was elected to the fellowship of the 
Royal Socie^, and early in 1839 he married his 
cousin, l^s Wedgwood. In the same year he pub- 
lished his Journal of Researches into the Geology 
and Natural History of the variom Countries visitm 
by H.M.S, Beagle. From 1840 to 1843 Darwin was 
occupied with the publication of the Zoology of thA 
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Voyage of the Beagle^ under government auspices, 
to which great work (compiled by the leading 
specialist authorities of the day) he himself con- 
tributed an introduction and many notes. In 1842 
appealed his work on The Structure and Distnbu- 
tzon of Coral Beefs; in 1844, Geological Observations 
on Volcamc Islands ; and in 1846, Geological 
Observations on South America* These works 
placed him at once in the front rank of contem- 
poraiy scientific thinkers. In 1851-53 appeared his 
valuable treatise on barnacles, A Monograph of the 
Cirripedia, 

Three years after his marriage Darwin settled 
at Down, near Beckenham, in Kent, where for 
the rest of his days he passed his time as a country 
gentleman among his conservatories, his pigeons, 
his garden, and his fowls. The practical informa- 
tion thus gained (especially as regards variation 
and in terbi ceding) was of invaluable use to hiTn 
in his later researches. Private means enabled 
him to devote himself unremittingly henceforth, 
in spite of continuous and distressing ill-health, 
to the pursuit of science. It was at Down that 
Darwin began to occupy himself with the great work 
of his life — the problem of the origin of species. 
In 1837 he had already set out to accumulate facts 
and observations for this purpose. After five years’ 
unremitting work, he ‘allowed himself to specu- 
late ’ on the subject, and drew up some short notes, 
which he enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of conclu- 
sions for his own use. These conclusions embodied 
in embryo the famous principle of natural selection, 
Ike germ of the celebrated Darwinian Theory (q.v.). 
\yitli constitutional caution, however, Darwin de- 
layed publication of his hypothesis, which was only 
at length precipitated many years later by an 
accidental ciicuinstanoe of a i*omantio character. 
In 1858 Mr Alfred Russel Wallace, the distin- 
guished explorer, sent home from tiie Malay Archi- 
pelago a memoir addressed to Darwin himself, for 
presentation to the Linnean Society. On opening 
this packet, Darwin found to his surprise that it 
contained in essence the main idea of his own 
theory of natural selection. Sir Charles Lyell and 
Sir Joseph Hooker, to whom he communicated the 
facts, persuaded Darwin to read a paper of his own 
concomitantly with Wallace’s before the Linnean 
Society, which was accordingly done on July 1, 
1858. Urged forward by this strange coincidence, 
Darwdn set to work seriously at once to condense 
his vast mass of notes — the labour of a lifetime — 
and put into shape his great -work on The Origin of 
Species by means of Jyatural Selection, published 
in November 1859. For an account of the main 
ideas there promulgated, see Darwinian Theory. 
The book itself, an epoch-making work, was 
received throughout Europe with the deepest in- 
terest, was violently attacked and energetically 
defended, but in the end succeeded in obtaining 
recognition (with or without certain reservations) 
from almost all competent biologists. From the 
day of its publication Darwin continued to work on 
unremittingly at a great series of supplemental 
treatises, in Avhich his main princmles were still 
further enforced and enlarged, while minor corol- 
laries were brought prominently into view. The 
Fertilisation of Orchids appeared in 1862, The Vari- 
ation of Plants and Animals under Domestication 
in 1867, and The Descent of Man in 1871- The last- 
named work, hardly less famous than the Origin of 
Species, derives the human race from a hairy quad- 
rumanous animal belonging to the great anthropoid 
group, and related to the progenitors of the orang- 
utan, chimpanzee, and gonlla. In this book 
Darwin also developed his important supplementary 
theory of sexual selection, which on the whole has 
been recmved by scientific thinkers with less favour 
than his other ideas. His later works are The 


Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals 
( 1873 ), Insectivorous Plants ( 1875 ), Climbing Plants 
(1875), The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilisation 
in the Vegetable Kingdom^ (1876), Different Forms 
of Flowers in Plants of the same Species (1877), and 
The Power of Movement in Plants ( 1880). His last 
work, The Formation of Vegetable Mould through 
the action of Worms, appeared in 1881. In it Dar- 
win showed grounds for believing that the vegetable 
mould which covers a large part of the ^ohe is 
mainly due to the castings of earth-worms, without 
which the greater portion of the land surface of the 
world must necessarily consist of barren rock or 
thirsty sand. 

It is, however, as the great leader of evolutionary 
biology that Darwin be mainly remembered 
among men. Though not (as is commonly, but 
erroneously, believed) himself the origmator of the 
evolution hypothesis, nor even the first to apply the 
conception of descent with modification to plant 
and animal organisms, Darwin was undoubtedly 
the first thinker to gain for that conception a wide 
acceptance among biological exerts. By adding 
to tlie crude evolutionism of Erasmus Darwin, 
Lamarck, and others, his own specific idea of 
natural selection, he supplied to the idea a suffi- 
cient cause, which raised it at once from the level 
of a hypothesis to the grade of a verifiable theory. 
His kindliness was as striking as his honesty and 
devotion to truth. He died 19th April 1882, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

See his Life and Letters ( 1887 ; with More Letters, 
1903) by his son, SiR Francis, F.R.S. ( 1848-1926), 
botanist, president of the British Association in 
1908.— An elder son, Sir George Howard, F.R.S., 
K.C.B. (1845-1912), from 1883 professor of Astro- 
nomy at Cambridge, distinguished for his work on 
tides, tidal friction, the equilibrium of rotating 
masses, and geodesy, was piesident of the British 
Association in South Afiica in 1905. See his Tides 
(1898) and Collected Papers (1908-11). 

Harw iTi^ Erasmus, was born 12th December 
1731, at Elston Hall, near Newark ; entered St 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1750, and studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, After an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish a practice at Nottingham, he 
removed to Lichfield, where he married and became 
a popular physician and prominent figure from his 
ability, his radical and free-thinking opinions, his 
poetry, his eight-acre botanical garden, and his im- 
perious advocacy of temperance in drinking. Alter 
his second marriage in 1781, he settled in Derby, and 
then at Breadsall Priory, where he died suddenly 
18th April 1802. Darwin had once a great reputa- 
tion as a physiologist, but his system is, for the 
most part, inconsequent, baseless, and untenable. 
At the same time, many of his ideas are original, 
suggestive, and contain within them the germs of 
important truths. His strength and his weakness 
lay in his faculty for seeing analogies in nature. 
Sometimes he is exceedin^y happy in his dis- 
coveries ; at other times he is quite fantastical. 
The same remarks hold good as regards his verse, 
where, amid the frequent extravagance and in- 
comprehensibility of his notions, there burst forth 
strains of genuine poetry. The Loves of the Plants 
(1789), a part of his chief poem, the Botanic 
Garden, was happily burlesqued in the ‘Loves of 
the Triangles’ in the Anti-Ja/iobin* Interest fin 
Darwin’s speculations has been revived by the 
recognition of his partial anticipation of Lamarck’s 
vievrs on evolution^ and so of his own^ famous 
grandson’s. His chief works are Zoonomia ( 1794- 
96), and his Phytologia See his Life by 

Qharles Darwin, prefixed to Krause’s essay (1879), 
and works by Brandi ( 1902 and 1909). By his first 
wife he was grandfather of Charles Darwin ; by his 
second, of Francis Galton. 
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Darwinian Theory, the explanation of the 
evolution of forms of lire on our planet, offered 
by the great naturalist, Charles Darwin (q.v.). 
From the very outset we must carefully guard 
against the confusion, still widely popular, of 
‘Evolution’ with ‘ Darwinibin. ’ Evolution must 
clearly be retained to denote the entiie drama of 
cosmic change ; Darwinism, therefore, must as 
clearly be restricted to one particular interpreta- 
tion of the mechanism and plot of this cosmic 
drama, of many which have been thrown out by 
reflective spectators. Darwin expressed the mode 
of the evolutionary process in a classic phrase, 
the title of his great work — TAe Origin of Species 
hy means of Natural Selection^ or the Freserration 
of Favoured Faces in the Struggle for Life. That 
explanation is not only in itself’ peculiarly shrewd 
and. well reasoned, luminous and mdely appli 
cable, but has been of the very greatest import- 
ance in awakening biologists and students of ail 
other sciences, and thus ultimately the intelligent 
public, to the facts of the case — to the conscious- 
ness of this evolutionary drama. On the pro- 
mulgation of this new hypothesis as to the mode of 
occurrence of evolutionary changes in the organic 
world, the whole discussion as to the occurrence of 
evolutionary change at all speedily came to centre 
round it ; although in view of the powerful argu- 
ments for the occuiTence of evolution which had 
been independently adduced by Spencer and others, 
it may be admitted this was not quite logical. The 
fact, however, remains. Moreover to the neAV stand- 
point afforded by the clear acceptance of both ideas 
— evolution and this thiough natural selection — and 
to the energetic application of these, first by Darwin 
himself, but soon oy a multitude of zealous workers, 
we owe a progress which it would as yet be prema- 
ture T ;0 estimate, but which has pervaded the whole 
field of biology, and even the fields of all the higher 
sciences, mental and social, which so largely utilise 
biological methods and generalisations. Whatever 
may be the subsequent development of our evolu- 
tionary conceptions, the epoch-making importance 
of the Darwinian theory will be unaltered. Hence 
the expediency of the present comparatively full 
exposition of its main positions and of their bear- 
ings, apart from the larger and more general argu- 
ment under EVOLUTION. 

To the statement of Darwin’s theory, therefore, 
we may at once proceed, postulating no more than 
that general acquaintance with the aims and results 
of biology which is now becoming so commonly 
current, or which may readily be gained by help of 
the articles Biology and Botany. Nor need any 
statement of the general doctrine of evolution, or of 
evolutionary theories before Darwin, here detain us, 
since these find more fitting place in the general 
article Evolution. 

The failure of pre-Darwinian theories to gain 
any very general acceptance among naturalists 
was no doubt largely attributable to established 
prejudice, backed as this was by the predominant 
authority of Cuvier. This was by no means the 
whole explanation. For while those theories 
rendered it extremely probable that modification 
had occurred, they all fml short, as Darwin pointed 
out, in one most important particular. They 
failed to show how the modification of one species 
from another could take place, ‘so as to acquire 
that perfection of structure and co-adaptation 
which justly excites our admiration;’ since the 
hypotheses of the potency of external conditions, 
of nabit, of the volition of the organism itself, and 
so on, alike successively broke down. 

Darwin was especially struck by the distri- 
butional phenomena he witnessed during his 
‘Naturalist’s Voyage,’ and thereafter devoted 
himself primarily to the problem of the origin of 
148 


species, specially concentrating himself upon what 
seemed to him the weakest point of the preceding 
theories, the explanation of adaptations. Com- 
mencing in 1837, ‘ after five years’ work, I allowed 
myself to speculate on the subject, and drew up 
some short notes ; these I enlarged in 1844 into a 
sketch of the conclusions which then seemed to be 
robable ; from that period to the present day I 
ave steadily pursued the same object.’ This was 
written as late as 1859, and even then because 
he had received a paper from A. R. 'Wallace (at 
that time exploring the Malay Aichipelago), in 
which views identical with his own were expressed, 
and thus was compelled to pioceed to the publica- 
tion of his results. He did so fiist in a brief out- 
line read, by advice of Lyell and Hooker, simul- 
taneously with Wallace’s paper (see Jour. Linn. 
Soc., 1858 ) ; and in the following year in that fuller 
abstract, as at first he merely regaided it, which 
soon became so famous — the Origin of Species. 
Its substance may with advantage he briefly snm- 
maiised, so far as further compression of such 
‘intellectual pemmican’ is possible. For details 
and explanations the leader must consult the work 
itself { 7th ed. 1880 ). 

Outline of ^Origin of Species .'' — In order to gain 
insight, then, into the means of modification, 
Darwin commences with a study of the variation 
of plants and animals under domestication (later 
expanded into a separate woik ; 2d ed. 1876 ). 

Variation and Sferedity. — While all plants and 
animals exhibit some degree of variation, this is 
greatest among domesticated species, owing to 
their new and less uniform conditions of life. 
These may act directly on the whole organisation, 
or on separate parts, and the variation, though 
rarely, is sometimes definite, as when size increases 
with quantity of food, or colour changes with its 
quality ; or the conditions may act indirectly by 
influencing the reproductive system, which is pecu- 
liarly sensitive. Changed habits produce an in- 
herited efifect — e.g. the leg-hones of the common 
duck weigh proportionally more, and its wing-bones 
less, than in the wild variety, because it fixes less 
and walks more. So, too, tame mammals acquire 
drooping ears, since these are rarely pricked in 
alarm. One variation is usually correlated with 
others, thus long-beaked pigeons have small feet, 
and conversely. All variations tend to be in- 
herited. The popular belief that domestic races 
simply revert to the aboriginal stock is unsupported 
by facts. 

Save that domestic varieties are less uniform 
than wild species, often differ more widely in some 
single part, and are fertile when crossed, there is 
no well-maiked distinction between these and so- 
called true species. If, therefore, such varieties as 
the different breeds of the dog can be shown to be 
descended from a single Avild species, there neces- 
sarily arises great doubt as to tne immutability of 
closely allied natural species, such as the foxes. 
While, hoAvever, the many breeds of dog appear to 
have aiTsen from several wild species, and those of 
cattle also from two or three, our fowls, ducks, 
rabbits, &c., all certainly arise from a single ances- 
tral species. The case of pigeons is of peculiar im- 
portance, since pouter, carrier, fantail, and tumbler 
differ so thoroughly, externally and intemall;!^, that 
any ornithologist would be compelled to assign to 
them not merely specific but generic distinctness, 
if he had discovered them in the wild state There 
is at least as much difficulty in believing that such 
breeds can have proceeded from a common ancestor, 
as there is in the case of any group of birds in 
nature ; and every breeder of these has been firmly 
convinced of their descent from distinct species. 
Yet all these breeds are proved to come from the 
common rock-dove {Columha lima; see Pigeon), 
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and thus those who admit the unity of domestic 
races should be cautious in deriding the unity of 
wild ones. 

Domestic races all exhibit adaptations to man’s 
use or fancy, rather than to their ^ own good. The 
key to this IS man’s powex of selection : nature gives 
successive vaiiations, man accumulates these, so 
making for himself useful breeds, and often (e.g. 
in sheep, cattle, roses, dahlias ) profoundly modifies 
their character even in a single human lifetime ; so 
that in all characters <i ;0 which he attends, they 
may differ more than the distinct species of the 
same genera. Again, that unconscious selection 
which results from every one trying to possess and 
breed the best animals is yet more important than 
conscious selection. Two flocks of Leicester sheep, 
kept equally pure, appeared of quite different 
varieties after fifty years. Such slowly accumu- 
lated change explains why we know so little of the 
origin of domestic races ; and its absence in regions 
inhabited by uncivilised man explains why these 
yield no plants worth immediate culture. Human 
selection is facilitated ( 1 ) by the keeping of large 
numbers, since variations will be uiore frequent, 
and (2) by preventing free-intercrossing; some 
species vary, however, more than others. 

Variation under Nature, — All similar organisms 
in nature present individual differences, more con- 
siderable than is usually supposed. No two blades 
of grass are alike, and far more marked differences 
often occur, several castes or varieties sometimes 
existing in the same sex. Between these castes, 
and much more frequently between forms which 
systematic botanists and zoologists rank as true 
species, perfectly intermediate forms may occur. 
No agreement about the definition of species (the 
amount of difference necessary to give any two 
forms specific rank) has ever been come to; thus, 
in the British flora alone, there are nearly two 
hundred disputed forms, and individual opinion is 
in these cases the only criterion. As long as a 
genus is imperfectly known, and its species founded 
upon few specimens, they appear clearly limited. 
But with fuller knowledge, intermediate forms 
come in, and doubts as to specific limits augment. 
The terms species and variety are thus arbitrarily 
given to sets of individuals more or less closely 
resembling each other, feee Variation, Species, 
Genus. 

Individual differences are thus of the highest 
importance, as the first steps towards the sli^test 
varieties worth recording, these in turn towards 
more distinct and permanent varieties, these varie- 
ties again towards sub-species, and in the next 
stage to species; though extinction may often 
arrest the process. 

The species which present most varieties are 
those which have the greatest geographical range, or 
the widest diffusion in their own territory, or which 
possess the greatest number of individuals. In 
the larger genera of each country the species vary 
more fiequently than in the smaller genera ; and 
in many respects the species of large genera present 
a strong analojgy with varieties, which analogy is 
intelligible chiefly on the view that they once 
existed as mere varieties themselves. 

Struggle Jor Existence. — All organic beings tend 
to increase with extreme rapidity, so that if thqy 
were not kept down, the earth would soon be 
covered by the progeny of a single pair. This is 
evidenced not merely by calculation, but by actual 
observation of the extraordinary rapidity with 
which plants and animals have spread, when in- 
troduced into new and favourable circumstances 
(e.g. thistles rabbits into Australia). 

Smce organisms then are reproducing themselves 
so rapidly, and since all their offspring cannot 
escape ibw enemies, get food, and live, much less 


leave progeny in turn — since, in other words, the 
doctrine of Malthus applies to animals and plants 
with manifold force ( for these can have no artificial 
increase of food, and no prudential restraints on re- 
production) — there must in everjr case be a struggle 
for existence, either of one individual with another 
of the same species, or with the individuals of dis- 
tinct species, or with the physical conditions of 
life; often, indeed, with all these at once, and 
that more or less intensely throughout the whole of 
life. 

The checks which prevent increase are most 
obscure, and vary in each case. In all cases the 
amount of food, of course, gives the extreme limit. 
The youngest organisms generally suffer most; 
seedlings, for instance, are destroyed in vast num- 
bers. Thus, even in a patch of ground purposely 
dug and cleared, where no choking from other plants 
could take place, 295 out of 357 seedling- weeds were 
destroyed, chiefiy by slugs and insects. So, too, 
the stock of game on an estate depends chiefly upon 
the destruction of vermin. Climate, however, is 
highly important, and periodic seasons of extreme 
cold and drought seem the most effective of all 
checks — severe winter sometimes destroying four- 
fifths or more of the birds of a locality. ilEpidemics, 
too, may occur, especially where numbers have 
inordinately increased. On the other hand, a 
large number of individuals of the same species 
is essential for its continued preservation. 

The complex relations of all animals and plants 
to each other require illustration. The planting 
of part of a heath with Scots pine leads to a pro- 
found alteration of its flora and fauna, while the 
growth of these pines again is wbolly dependent 
upon the exclusion of cattle. Many flowers depend 
for fei tilisation on the visit of a special insect— 
e.g. red clover on humble-bees. But bees are 
destroyed by field-mice, and consequently pro- 
tected by cats ; hence, not only no bees, no clover, 
but also the more cats, the more clover! The 
struggle for life is rnos-t severe between type forms 
and varieties of the same species, and' between 
the species of the same genus, since these tend to 
fill the same place in the economy of nature; hence 
we see the brown rat supplanting the black, and 
the hive-bee supplanting its Australian congener. 
The structure of every being is related to that of 
the others with which it competes, or from which 
it seeks to escape, or on which it preys ; as is alike 
evident in the structure of the tiger and of the 
parasite which clings to his hair. So, too, the 
endosperm of a seed is chiefly useful in favouring 
the young plant’s struggle for light and air against 
the adult plants around. 

Natural Selection . — But how will the struggle 
for existence act with regard to variation? Can 
the principle of selection, so potent in the hands 
of man, apply under nature? Most efficiently so. 
Let us bear in mind (1) the constant occurrence 
of variation; (2) the infinite complexity of the 
relations in which organisms stand to each other, 
and to the physical conditions of life; and con- 
sequently (3) what infinitely varied diversities of 
structure might be useful to each being imder 
changing conditions of life. Can it then be thought 
improbable, seeing that variations useful to man 
have undoubtedly occurred, that other variations 
useful in some way to each combatant in the great 
and complex battle of life should also occur in the 
course of many generations? And if such do 
occur, can we doubt (remembering that many more 
individuals are bom than can possibly survive) 
that individuals having some advantage, however 
slight, have the best chance of surviving and of 
reproducing their kind, while injurious variations 
are destroyed? This preseiwation of favourable 
variations, and the destruction of injurious ones. 
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is termed Natural Selection, or less figuratively, 
the Survival of the Fittest. 

Taking the case of a country undergoing a 
change of climate, the proportional nunibers of 
its denizens would change, some species probably 
becoming extinct — and these changes would in 
many ways affect the survivors. A further dis- 
turbance would come from the immigration of new 
forms ; or if that weie prevented, we should have 
laces in the economy of nature which might be 
etter filled up. Any slight favourable modifica- 
tion of the old species would tend to be preseiwed, 
and we have seen that changed conditions increase 
variability. 

Nor are such changes necessary in older to leave 
places for natural selection to fill. No country can 
be named where the native inhabitants are per- 
fectly adapted to^ their conditions and competitors, 
for as some foreigners have taken firm possession 
in every country, we may safel;^ conclude that the 
natives might have been modified wi:.h advantage 
to resist them. 

And when human selection has produced such 
great results, why may not natmal? Human 
selection acts only for man’s own good, on mere 
external and visible characters, and iriegularly 
throughout a short period; natural selection acts 
for the good of the being itself, on the vihole 
machinery of its life, and incessantly on the 
species, throughout almost infinite time. (It is 
important here to remember that the objection to 
this agency] on the ground of its presumed insigni- 
ficance, is identical with that so long but unsuc- 
cessfully employed against Lyell’s explanation of 
the oiigin of the physical features of the globe by 
summing up the existing natural changes. ) 

Natural selection thus leads to the improvement 
of each creature in relation to its organic and 
inorganic conditions of life, and consequently in 
most cases to what must be regarded as an advance 
in organisation. Nevertheless, low and simple 
forms will long endure, if well fitted for their 
simple conditions. 

Natural selection may modify the egg, seed, or 
young, as easily as the adult, and these modifica- 
tions may affect through correlation the structure 
of the latter, and conversely. 

Besides Natural, we have to consider Sexual 
Selection — i.e. not merely do individuals struggle 
for existence, but the males struggle for the 
females, and the most vigorous thus tend to leave 
most progeny. Special weapons, offensive and 
defensive, like the cock’s spurs, the stag’s horns, 
or the lion’s mane, are used in this struggle, 
and the most useful variations are those which 
are transmitted. Again, just as man can in a 
short time give beauty to his domestic birds, so 
there is no good reason to doubt that female birds 
in thousands of generations, by selecting, as they^ 
are observed to do, the most melodious or beauti- 
ful males, might produce a marked effect, and 
many sexual differences are thus explained. 

The theory of natural selection may be applied 
in special cases — e.g. (l)to explain the evolution 
of swift greyhound-like varieties of wolves; (2) to 
explain Sie origin and the excretion of nectar m 
flowers, its use to insects, the action of insects in 
transferring pollen from flower to flower, with its 
ad. vantage in intercrossing; and the resultant 
modification and adaptation of flower and insect 
to each other by the preservation of advantageous 
variations. 

The circumstances favourable to the production 
of new forms through natural selection are also 
reviewed. These are chiefly, great variability; 
large numbers of individuals ; the complex effects 
of intercrossing ; isolation in small areas, jret also 
extension over continental ones, especially if these 


vary in altitude ; and considerable lapse of time. 
Rare species are showTi to be in process of extinc- 
tion. The divergence of character in domestic 
breeds, largely due to the fact that ‘fanciers do 
not, and wm not, admire a medium standard, but 
like exti ernes,’ applies throughout nature, from the 
circumstance that the more diveisified the descend- 
ants from any one species become in stmeture, 
constitution, and habits, by so much will they 
be better enabled to seize on many and widely 
diversified places in natuie, and so to inciease in 
uumbeis. Thus, taking a carnivorous animal wdiich 
has leachcd the maximum numbers its teiritoiy 
will support, it is evident that it can succeed in 
incieasing only by its vaiyiiig descendants seizing 
places hitheito occupied by other animals. This 
must hold equally of all sp'ecies, and is separately 
demonstrated for plants. The greatest amount of 
life can be supported by help of pioportionallygieat 
divemificatioii of structure ; hence, in small areas 
where competition is severe, the inhabitants are 
extremely varied. 

The probable effects of the action of Natural 
Selection, through diveigence of character and 
extinction, on the descendants of a common 
ancestor are then discussed in detail by Darwin 
with an illustrative diagram. This takes the form 
of a genealogical tiee — ‘ the great tree of life, wdiich 
tills w’ith its dead and broken branches the crust of 
the earth, and covers the surface with its ever- 
bianching and beautiful ramifications.’ 

Laws of Variation (see Variation). — Of the 
cause of most vaiiations W'e are still ignorant, hut 
the same laws appear to have acted in producing 
the lesser differences hetw’een varieties of the same 
species and the greater dilferences between species 
of the same genus. Changed conditions sometimes 
induce definite and permanent effects : habit, use, 
and disuse are iiotent in their effects. Specific 
characters are more variable than generic, and 
varietal than either. Paidimentary organs and 
seeondarj’’ sexual characters are highly variable. 
Species closely related of similar constitution and 
similarly influenced, present analogous variations, 
and frequently exhibit characters which can only 
be explained as reversions to those of their ancient 
progenitors— e.g. zebra-like stripes on horses, or 
wood-pigeon’s markings on fantads, tumblers, &c. 

Difimlties and Objections , — In four chapters all 
the miscellaneous objections raised against the 
theory between 1859 and the appearance of the 
latest edition are successi\ely stated, weighed, dis- 
cussed, and met, as well as the much more seiious 
difficulties pointed out by Darwin himself. These 
latter are, (1) the definiteness of sjiecies and the 
rarity of tiansitional forms; (2) the enormous 
degree of modification in habits and structure 
assumed by the theory, and the seeming improba- 
bility that Natural Selection should produce on the 
one hand an organ of such trifling importance as 
the tail of a giraffe, and on the other, an organ so 
wonderful as the eye; (3) the acquirement and 
modification through Natural Selection of such 
marvellous instincts as those of the bee; (4) the 
sterility of crossed species, and the fertility of 
crossed varieties. For these discussions, however, 
the reader must consult the work itself. 

ImperJ^ection of the Geological Record , — On the 
assumption of the extermination of an enormous 
number of intermediate varieties, which w^ere the 
links between existing and remote ancestral forms 
— ^why, then, is not every geological formation 
charged with such links? Why does not eveiy 
collection of fossils afford plain evidence of the 
OTadation and mutation of the forms of life? 
Geology, assuredly, does not reveal any such finely 
I graduated organic chain, and this is one of the 
1 most obvious and plausible objections to the 
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theory. The explanation offered is the extreme — 
the almost incredible — imperfection of the geological 
record. Only a small poition of the globe has been 
geologically explored with care; only cei tain classes 
of beings have been fossilised ; and the number, 
both of specimens and species yet discovered, is 
absolutely as nothing compared with the number 
which must have passed away during even a single 
formation. The Malay Archipelago e(][uals in area 
the formations best known to us ; its present 
condition represents that of Europe while Europe’s 
strata weie being de^iosited; its fauna and nora 
are among the richest on the globe, yet, even if all 
the species were to be collected which ever lived 
there, how imperfectly would they represent the 
natural history of the world ! Only few species are 
preserved at all, and most of these in an imper- 
fect manner; moreover, subsidence being almost 
necessary for the accumulation of rich dejiosits, 
gi-eat intervals of time must have elapsed between 
successive formations, so that during periods of ele- 
vation, when variation would be mosbfiequent, the 
record is least perfect. Moreover, geological forma- 
tions have not been continuously deposited; the 
duration of specific forms probably exceeds that of 
each formation ; migrations have largely taken 
place; widely ranging species are most variable, 
and oftenest give lise to new species; varieties 
have been at first local ; and finally; it is probable 
that periods of modification are short as compared 
with periods of permanence. Hence we cannot find 
innumerable varieties, and any linking variety 
between two forms is, of course, ranked as a distinct 
species, for the whole chain cannot be permanently 
restored. Thus the geological record is a history of 
the world indeed, but one imperfectly kept, and 
written in a changing dialect; of this history we 
possess the last volume only, relating to two or 
three countries. Even of this volume only here and 
there has a short chapter been preserved, and of 
each page only here and there a few lines. 

Geolomcal Successio7i of Organic Beings {Distrihu- 
tion in Time). — The preceding difl&culties excepted, 
the facts of palaeontology agree admirably with the 
theory. New species come in slowly and succes- 
sively ; they change in different rates and degrees ; 
old forms pass through rarity to extinction, and 
never reappear ; dominant forms spread and vary, 
their descendants displacing the inferior groups, so 
that after long intervals of time the productions of 
the world appear to have changed simultaneously. 
The most ancient forms differ most widely from 
those now living, yet frequently present characters 
intermediate between groups now widely divergeiit, 
and they resemble to a remarkable extent the 
embryos of the more recent and more highly 
specialised animals belonging to the same classes. 
These laws, -and, above all, the important law of the 
succession of the same types within the same areas 
during the later geological periods, and most 
notably between the Tertiary period and the 
present time (e.g. fossil and recent marsupials in 
Australia, and edentates in South America), cease 
to be mysterious, and become at once thoroughly 
intelligible on the principle of inheritance, and on 
that alone. 

[Since the publication of the Origin of Species in 
1859, palceontological research has been constantly 
furnishing the most triumphant verification of these 
views. The imperfection of the geological record 
was so far from overestimated that Huxley 
{Science and Culture, 1880), in comparing our 
knowledge at that time of the mammalian Teitiary 
fauna with tliafc of 1859, stated that the results of 
the investigations of Gaudry, Marsh, and Filhol 
are ‘ aa if zoologists were to become acquainted mth 
a country hitherto unknown, as rich in novel forms 
of life as Brazil or South Africa once were to 


Europeans. ’ Gaudry found the intermediate stage? 
by which civets passed into hyaenas; Eilhol dis- 
interred still more remote ancestral carnivores ; 
while Marsh obtained a coinplete series of forms 
intermediate between that, in some respects, most 
anomalous of mammals, tlie horse, and the sim- 
plest five-toed ungulates (see Mammals). Again, 
Darwin’s belief that the distinctness of birds from 
all other vertebiates was to be accounted for by the 
extinction of a long line of progenitors connecting 
them with reptiles, was in 1859 a mere assumption ; 
but in 1862 the long-tailed and intensely reptilian 
bird Archoeopteryx (q.v.) was discovered, while in 
1875 the researches of Marsh brought to light 
ceitain Cretaceous birds, one ( Hesperornis ) with 
teeth set in a groove, the other ( Ichthyornis ) with 
teeth in sockets, ^ and with bi-concave vertebrm. 
Besides these reptilian birds, bird-like reptile.s have 
similarly been forthcoming, and the hypothesis of 
Darwin is thus admirably verified. Considerable 
light, too, has been thrown on the pedigree of 
crocodiles; ammonites, trilobites, and other in- 
vertebrates have been^ arranged in series, while 
important collateral evidence is also furnished by 
‘persistent types’ such as Ceratodus, Beryx, 
Nautilus, Lingula, &c., which have survived — we 
must assume by ordinary generation — almost com- 
pletely unchanged since remote geological periods. 
On .such grounds, therefore, Huxley asserted \op. 
cit.) that ‘on the evidence of palaeontology, the evolu- 
tion of many existing forms of animal life from 
their predecessors is no longer an hypothesis, but 
an historical fact; it is only the nature of the 
physiological factors which is still open to dis- 
cussion.’] 

Geographical Distribution, — ^Neither the simi- 
larity nor the dissimilarity of the inhabitants of 
various regions, whether of land or sea, can be 
accounted for by identity or differences of climate, 
or other physical conditions, but both are i elated in 
the most striking degree to the absence or presence 
of barriers to migration between those regions. 
Within the same area there exists the most marked 
affinity among the species, though these differ from 
place to place. Species appear to have arisen in 
separate definite centres, the few apparent excep- 
tions being accounted for by migration and dis- 
l)ersal, followed by climatic and geographical 
changes. But for a summary of our knowledge of 
the existing mode of distribution of organic life, 
and of the way in which that distribution has been 
effected, as well as of the very important bearing of 
these facts upon the theory of evolution, which 
they may be said, indeed, more than any other 
class of facts, to have suggested, see the article 
Geographical Distribution. 

Morphological Arguments. — The physiological 
and distributional lines of argument being sum- 
marised, those furnished by morphology, although 
not less numerous and highly important, can only be 
very briefly outlined. These are mainly four, and 
are derived from (a) Classification, (6 ) Homologies, 
(c) Embryology, {d) Rudimentaij Organs. 

(a) Classification. — Naturalists arrange the 
species, genera, and families in each class, on what 
is called the Natural System. But what is meant 
by this system ? Is it, after all, merely an artificial 
scheme for enunciating general propositions, and of 
placing together the forms most like each other 
or does it, as many believe, reveal the plan of crea- 
tion? The grand fact of classification is, that 
organic beings, throughout all time, are arranged 
in groups subordinated under other groups— in- 
dividuals under varieties, and these again under 
species ; species under genera ; genera under sub- 
families, families, and orders ; and all under a few 
grand classes. The nature of all these relation- 
ships — the rules followed and the difficulties met. 
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by naturalists in their classifications — the high 
value set upon constant and prevalent structures, 
whether these be of great or little use, or, as with 
rudimentary organs, of none at all — the wide 
opposition in value between such misleading re- 
semblances of adaptation, as, for instance, the fish- 
like form of whales, and such characters of true 
affinity as are afforded by the structure of their 
circulatory or respiratory system — all these receive 
a simple and natural explanation on the view of 
the common descent of allied forms with modifica- 
tion through variation and natural selection ; wdiile 
it is to be noted that no other explanation has ev^er 
even^ been attempted. The element of descent, 
too, is already used in linking all the sexes, ages, 
forms, and varieties of the same species, widely 
though these (e.g. Cirripedes) may differ from each 
other in structure : and we have only to extend 
it to understand the meaning and origin of the 
Natural System. 

(Z>) Homology . — The members of the same class, 
independently of their habits of life, resemble each 
other in their general plan of organisation. Thus, 
the hand of man, the digging-paw of the mole, the 
leg of the horse, the paddle of the porpoise, and the 
wing of the bat, are all constructed on the same 
pattern, bone corresponding to bone. Similarly 
with the hind-limb. Again, the mouths of insects 
are of innumerable varieties of foim and use — 
witness the long spiral trunk of a moth, and the 
great ja^vs of a beetle — ^yet these are formed by 
modifications of an upper lip, mandibles, and two 
pairs of maxillae. And so it is wfith the limbs of 
crustaceans, or the flowers of plants ; in fact, with 
the organs of every class of beings. 

This conformity^ to type is ‘ pow^erfully suggestive 
of true relationship, of inheritance from a common 
ancestor;’ it admits, in short, as no one indeed 
denies, of a simple explanation in terms of the 
evolutionary theory, and thus strengthens that 
theory not a little. Attempts have been made to 
explain this unity of plan in two other ways — ^first, 
by assuming it due to utility, which is negatived 
by the facts, since organs of identical use (e.g. the 
wings of a bird and those of a butterfly) very 
frequently do not conform to the same type at all ; 
secondly, by attributing it to a unity of design, 
which, however, {a) instead of being always main- 
tained, as it should be, on the theory, is not un- 
frequently quite lost in highly specialised forms ; 
and which, even if it always existed, (6) would 
directly suggest the unity of descent, the design 
thus serving only to mislead the anatomist. 

Serial Homology, too, has to be accounte<l for — 
that unity of type whicli is found on comparing the 
different parts and organs in the same individual, 
so that the wonderfully complex and varied jaws 
and legs of a lobster, or the widely different leaves, 
s^epals, petals, stamens, and pistils of a flower, are 
all found to be modifications of a simple limb, and 
a simple leaf -organ respectively. Not only are 
such metamorphoses apparent on comparison, but 
they can be actually ooserved to occur during the 
development of each individual ; is then the tenn 
metamorphosis to have a mere metaphorical mean- 
ing when applied to the species, or has it not 
actually arisen in past time, through the natural 
selection and transmission of advantageous varia- 
tions ? 

(c) Bemlcppment . — It has been already indicated 
that the serially homologous parts in the same in- 
dividual are alike during an early embryonic period, 
as also are the homologous organs in animals which, 
like bat, horse, and porpoise, may be widely differ- 
entiated in adult life. So closely, too, do the 
embiyos of the most distinct species belonging to 
the same class resemble each other, that even von 
Baer was unable to distinguish whether two un- 


labelled specimens were lizards, birds, or mammals. 
This law of embryonic resemblance holds very 
widely— e.g. with young crustaceans. The embryo 
often retains within the egg or womb structures 
which are of no service to it, either at that or at a 
later period of life, like the transitoiy gill-arches of 
birds or mammals; while, on the other hand, 
larvfe {e.g. of insects), which have to provide for 
their own wants, undergo complete secondary 
adaptation to the surrounding conditions. The 
process of development goes from the general to 
the special ; thus there is generally an advance in 
organisation. In peculiar conditions, however, 
degeneiation may occur. All these facts are 
readily explained on the principle of successive 
slight variations not necessarily or generally super- 
vening veiy eaily in life, and inherited at a corre- 
sponding period ; hence it is in the highest degree 
probable that most embiyonic stages show us more 
or less completely the progenitor of the group in its 
adult state ; and embryology thus rises greatly in 
interest. See Embryology. 

{d) Hudimentary Organs. — Rudimentar>", atio- 
phied, and abortive organs, bearing the plain stamp 
of inutility, are so extremely common that it is im- 
possible to name a higher animal in which none 
occurs. The mammae of male mammals, the hind- 
legs of boas, the wings of many birds, or the teeth 
of foetal whales, and the upper incisors of unborn 
calves, are familiar instances. Such organs are in- 
telligible on the evolutionaiy theory, and on that 
theory alone. 

Recapitulation and Conclusion . — After tersely 
summing up the preceding mass of evidence, 
Darwin concludes by pointing out (a) that the 
theory of evolution by natural selection is no more 
inimical to religion than is that of gravitation, to 
which the same objection was strongly raised ; (6) 
its revolutionaiy influence on the study of all de- 
partments of natural history ; (c) on Psychology 
(q.v.); {d) on the oiigin of man and his history 
(see Man); (e) on our theories of future progiess. 

Envoy . — *Ib is interesting to contemplate a 
tangled bank clothed with many plants of nianj 
kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, writh vari- 
ous insects flitting about, and with woims crawling 
through the damp earth, and to reflect that these 
elaborately constructed forms, so different fi'om 
each other, and dependent on each other in so 
complex a manner, have all been produced by laws 
acting around us. These laws, taken in the largest 
sense, being Growth with Reproduction ; and Inher- 
itance, which is almost implied by reproduction ; 
Variability from the indirect and direct action of 
the conditions of life, and from use and disuse ; a 
Ratio of Increase so high as to lead to a Struggle 
for Life, and as a consequence to Natural Selec- 
tion, entailing Divergence of Character and the 
Extinction of less improved forms. Thus, from the 
war of nature, from famine and death, the most 
exalted object which we are capable of conceiving, 
namely, the production of the higher animals, 
directly follows. There is grandeur in this view of 
life, with its several powers, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or into 
one ; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of giavity, from so 
simple a heginning endless forms most beautiful 
aud most wonderful have been, and arc being, 
evolved.’ 

The stormy reception of the Origin of Species, the 
controversies to which it gave rise, its rapid 
and widespread acceptance, helped as it was by 
the independent support, yet generous self-abnega- 
tion, of Dr Wallace, and the powerful advocacy of 
Huxley, Hooker, Asa Gray, and others, are all 
recorded in Darwin’s Life. Of the proposed expan- 
sion of the Origin, only the first chapter actually 
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appeared, as Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication [see Variation); but in 
Fertilisation of Orchids, Forms of Flowers, Insect- 
ivorom Plants, Climbing Plants, Movement in 
Plants, we have a series which not only greatly 
developed Darwin’s favourite -^tudy of adaptations, 
and with it enormously strengthened his geneial 
theory, but gave to the aiid field of botany the 
interest and freshness of a new intellectual spring 
(see Botany). Again, the very difficulties which 
he felt to be presented to his theory by the com- 
plex phenomena of bee and ant society led him 
onwards, till he reached the pioblems of mind and 
language ; the obvious and burning question of the 
origin of man had also to be faced, and thus we 
had the Descent of Man and the Expression of the 
Emotions. 

Before conclusion, justice demands, if not dis- 
cussion, at least mention of some of the more im- 
portant ciiticisms which have been urged against 
Dai^^un’s theory. That which Darwin himself 
seems to have felt as most serious was made by 
Eleeming Jeiikin, who laid stress on the tendency to 
swamping any individual variation, however advan- 
ugeous, through mteiciossing. Mivart’s Genesis 
of Species next engaged him most ; but Dai win’s 
replies to these and other criticisms up to 1872 
will be found in the final edition of the Origin of 
Species. In his essay in Darwin’s Life, Huxley 
says : ‘ I venture to affirm that so far as all 
my knowledge goes, all the ingenuity and all the 
learning of hostile ciitics have not enabled them to 
adduce a single fact of \\ hicli it can be said tins is 
mecoiicilable with the Darwinian theoiy ; ’ while 
Sii Ray Lankester assures us that Since its fiist 
ublication in 1859 the history of Darwin’s theory 
as been one of continuous and decisive conquest, 
so that at the present day it is universally accepted 
as the central, all-einhracing doctrine of zoological 
and botanical science.’ 

As a matter of fact, however, this ‘univeisal 
acceptance’ is not without its universally dis- 
tributed exceptions. Some of Darwin’s contem- 
poraiies withheld their adhesion — e.g. Virchow 
in Germany, Owen and Cleland m Britain, 
and the older French naturalists ; nor can the 
critical and controversial wiitings of Mivart, the 
Duke of Argyll, Samuel Butler, and otheis, be thus 
wholly ignoied. Constmetive criticism is also 
busy. On one hand certainly we have the ultra- 
Darwinian speculations of Weismann, warmly 
accepted by Lankester and otheis; but on the 
other, attempts aie again being made, and with 
increasing frequency, to restate the theory of evolu- 
tion more or less completely in non-Darwinian 
terms. Thus, following up the doubt which occa- 
sionally troubled Darwin’slater years, that he had 
assigned too little iinportance to the modifying 
factois of use and disuse, of environment, &c , 
we have Herbert Spencer re entering the field ; in 
America an active Neo-Lamaickian school has also 
arisen, which lacks neither knowledge nor thought- 
fulness ; in Germany we owe new constructive 
efforts to Nageli and Semper, and more recently to 
Elmer (1890) and Plate (1908); while in Britain 
complementary hypotheses have been piopounded 
by Romanes, Sutton, Gulick, Geddes, &c. But such 
proposed positive contributions to the evolutionary 
theory fall rather to be treated under EvOLaTlON, 

See Bioloot, Botany, Evolution, Bnvieonmbnt, 
Hereditt, Gbographio^l Distribution, Zoology, and 
other articles. Besides the works of Darwm himself, 
and those of Alfred Rnssel MTallace (from EaturetZ NcZec- 
in 1870 to Dm^winism in 1889), with the special 
treatises referred to under the above-mentioned and 
minor articles (e.g. Fertilisation), see F. Darwin's 
il Darwin; A. O, Seward (ed.), Darwin 

and MQaen'n Science (1909); Amerlcaxi Assoc. Adv, of 


Science, Fifty Years of Darwinism (1909) ; Haeckel's 
Qenei'elle Morpnoloqie and Natural History of Creation ; 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons, American Addresses, Science and 
Culture, Anatomy of Invertehrated Animals; also his 
essay On the Reception of the Oriqin of Species in Dar- 
win’s Life, vol. 11 . ; ‘Obituary Notice of Charles Darwin’ 
in Proc. Roy. Soc. ( Lond 1888 ) ; and ‘ Strugi-le for Exist- 
ence, a Piogramme’ {Nineteenth Centnn/, 1888). Weis- 
manii’s Studies in the Theory of Descent (1880-82), and 
for later developments his subsequent papers { see Heiied- 
ity and Weismann), must also be noted. H-omanes’s 
Scientific Lkndences of Organic Evolution, Lankestei’s 
Degeneration (both ‘Nature’ series), Schmidt’s Doctrine 
of Descent and Darioinism, Fiske’s Darvnnism and 
othei^ Essai/s; Euner, Organic Evolution (1890); T. H. 
Morgan, Evolution and Adaptation (1903); Kellogg, 
Darioinism To-day (1907); Thomson, Darwinism and 
Human Life (1909). 

Of controversial writings may be cited Mivart’s Genesis 
of Species, Lessons from Nature, &c.; the Duke of Aigyll’s 
Unity of Nature, as well as the review articles of both 
writers See also Butler’s Eiolution, Old and New, and 
Luck or Cunning. For the literature of the more con- 
structive attempts referred to, see Evolution, bor 
geneial bibhogr^hy Bettany’s Life of Dai win is most 
accessible ; also Seidlitz, Die Darw. Theoric (Leip. 1875) ; 
Romanes, Darwin and after Darwin (3 vols 1892-97); 
Osborn, From the Greeks to Darwin (1895); Ponlton, 
Darwin and Natural Selection (1896). 

BarYdin Sound and Mount Darwin are on 
the SW. side of King Charles’s South Land, Tien a 
del Fnego. The mountain rises 6800 feet. 

Daseut})) Sir George Webbe, was horn in 1820 
at St Vincent in the West Indies, of which island 
his father was attorney -general. He was educated 
at Westminster School and King’s College, London; 
giaduated B.A. at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1840; and was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1852, in which year also he received his 
degree of D.C.L. He was for twenty-five years 
( 1845-70 ) an assistant editor of the Times, and 
niai lied a sister of its editor, Mr Delane ( q v.). An 
accomplished linguist, especially in Scandinavian, 
he acted as examiner in English and modern 
languages for the Civil Service ; he was a Civil 
Service Commissioner in 1872-92, was knighted 
in 1876, and died llth June 1896. In 1842 he pub- 
lished a translation of The Prose or Younger Edda ; 
which was followed by an essay, ‘The Noisemen,’ 
in the Oxford Essays (1858); Popular Tales from 
the Norse, with an Introductory Essay on the Origin 
and Diffusion of Popular Talcs (1859), and Talcs 
from the Fjeld (1874), both from the Noiwegian of 
Asbjornsen ; tianslations from the Icelandic of the 
Saga of Burnt Njal (1861), and the Story of Gish, 
the Outlaw (1866); and an Introduction and Life 
of Cleasby, prefixed to Vigfusson’s completion of 
Cleasby’s unfinished Icelandic-English Dictionary 
(1874). Sir George Dasent also wrote several 
lair novels. His famous introduction to Asbjorn- 
sen’s Popular Tales was a solid contribution to 
folkloie, being an admirable exposition of the 
Aryan theory of story-transmission as advocated 
by Grimm and Max Muller. 

]>as1i9 Countess, the name under which 
Gabrielle Anna Cisterne de Courtiras, Vicomtesse 
de Saint-Mars, published a series of novels, many 
of which were leadable, if of but slender liteiary 
merit. She was horn at Poitiers, August 2, 1804, 
of a noble family, married early, and took to 
literature for a living after the loss of her pro- 
perty, writing sometimes as many as five or six 
novels a year. She died llth September 1872. 
Her stories deal almost exclusively with the aristo- 
cratic world and its more or less' illegitimate liai- 
sons. They have a certain brightness and vigour, 
but lack reality, and are peoj^ed by a crowd or 
stilted puppets rather than living men and women. 
Of her numberless books may only be mentioned 
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Les Amours de Bussy-Bahutin (1850), La Pommc 
d^Eve (1853), Le<i Galantenes de la Coiir de Louis 
XV. (1861), Comment Tomhent les ( 1867), 

and Les Aventures d^une Jeune MarUe (1870). 

I^aslikol!; Peincess Ekateeina Romanovna, 
daughter of Count Voionzoff, was bom 28th Maich 
1743, at St Petersburg, and fiom her eailiest youth 
received a careful training. She mariied Prince 
Dashkoff when only fifteen years old, but was left 
a \vidow three years after. She was an intimate 
friend of the Empress Catharine II. , and one of the 
heads of the conspiracy formed against Peter III., 
the success of which secured the throne to Cath- 
arine. Soon afterwards quarrelling with Catharine, 
she obtained permission to tiavel, and visited 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, making 
the acquaintance of many eminent men (among 
others, Garrick, Dr Blair, and Dr Robertson). The 
empress and she were reconciled to each othei, 
and the princess was appointed Director of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ; and in 1783, Piesi- 
denr of the Russian Academy, established at her 
own suggestion in imitation of the French Academic, i 
On the death of Catharine in 1796, she was deprived 1 
of her offices, and ordered by Paul III. to retire to 
her estates at Novgorod. She died 16th January 
1810. Besides writing seveial comedies and occa- 
sional papers, the Princess Dashkoff was mainly 
instrumental in inducing the Russian Academy to 
draw up a dictionary of the Russian language, and 
herself executed pait of the woik. See her veiy 
inteiesting autobiogiaphy (tians. 1840). 
Dasyproeta* See Agouti. 

©asyures ( Da^y undcje), a family of carnivoious 
maisupials, including foims which iu the Au&tialian 
and Tasmanian fauna take the place filled in othei 
regions by carnivoies. The laige shaip canines, 
the sharp-pointed cusps on the back teeth, and the 
clawed toes are among the adaptive cainivoious 
featuies, and there are othei s of a inoie technical 
natuie. The dasyures aie nocturnal and sa\age 
animals, and, as one would expect, peculiaily un- 
tamable. One of the most pronounced is the Tas- 
manian Devil {Sarcophtlus ursinus), a savage 
animal, about the size of a badgei, with a dispropor- 
tionately large and broad liead, and massive crowded 
teeth. The body is plump ; the fur is coarse and 
brownish-black, with a white band on the chest, 
and another at the end of the back; the tail is 



Tasmanian Devil [SarcophUus ursmus). 


thick, and about half as long as the body. In 
Tasmania these ‘devils’ used to commit great 
havoc among poultry and even sheep, but are being 
driven into more and more remote haunts. The 
Spotted Dasyure {Dasyxirus maculatus), also Tas- 
manian, is a much smaller animal, about the size 
of a cat. Another ‘ wild cat ’ of the same countiy 
and Victoria is Mange’s Dasyure (D. maugei or 
viverrinus). Other species occur in Austialia and 
New Guinea. Also included in the dasyures aie 


two genera, Thylacinus and Phascologale (q.y.). 
The former, the Thylacine (q.v ) or Tasmanian 
wolf, is the laigest cainivoious marsupial; the 
latter is insec tivoious. See Mabsupial 

Bate. See Chronology. 

Bate Palm {Phoenix), a genus of palms, the 
most inipoi tant species of wliich is the Common Date 
Palm, the Palm Tiee of Scripture (P. dctctyhfera), 
a native of the northern half of Africa, the south- 
west of Asia, and some parts of India, and of which 
the cultivation is no less wide, and still extending. 



Date Palm : 

a, bunch of dates dependent from their spathe ; 6, portion of leaf. 


Some parts of China produce large crops. The stem, 
which is stiaight and simple, reaches a height of 30 
to 60 feet, and hears a head of 40 to 80 glaucous 
pinnated leaves, of 8 to 10 feet long, and a number of 
blanching spadices, each of which on the female tree 
bears 180 to 200 fruits (dates, dactyli). A hunch of 
dates weighs 20 or 25 Ih., so that an average year’s 
crop may he reckoned at 300 to 600 lb. per tree, 
and the yield per acre at about twelve times that 
of corn. From the earliest times fertilisation has 
been artificially aided by cutting off the male 
inflorescences just before the stamens ripen, and 
suspending them among those of the female tree ; 
so avoiding the risks and losses of ordinary wind- 
fertilisation. In a palm grove there may be but 
one male stem to foi*ty or fifty fruit-bearing ones. 
The Arabs seldom laise palms horn seed ; to make 
sure of the sex they take suckers from female trees 
known to bear good fiuit. The tree begins to bear 
about the eighth year, reaches maturity at about 
thirty years, and does not decline until about the 
age of one hundred. This is one of tlie most im- 
portant and useful of all the palms. In Egypt, 
and generally in North Amea, Persia, and 
Arabia, dates foim the principal food, and date 

S alms the principal wealth of the people. The 
eshy part of the fruit contains 58 per cent, 
of sugar, accompanied by pectin, gum, &c. The 
fruit is eaten either fresh or dried, and in the 
latter state becomes an article of commerce. Cakes 
of dates pounded and kneaded together, and so 
solid as to be cut with a hatchet, are the store of 
food provided for African caravans on their journey 
through the Sahara. A sweet juice (date-honey) 
can be expressed from the fruits, from which a kind 
of wine is obtained by^ fermentation ; also a sort of 
vinegar ; an ardent spirit is of course also distilled 
from the fermented juice. Palm- wine is also made 
from the sap after the terminal bud is removed. 
The bud is eaten as palm-cabbage, similarly also 
the undeveloped panicles of flowers. The date 
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‘stones’ or seeds are roasted in North Africa as a 
substitute for coffee, and have also been introduced 
into Britain for the same purpose. They are also 
^ound and pressed for oil, and the residue used 
tor feeding cattle. From leaf-stalks of the common 
date palm, all kinds of basket and wicker work are 
also made, and walking-sticks, fans, &c. The 
leaves themselves are made into bags, mats, &c. ; 
the fibres of the web-like intemiments at the base 
of their stalks into cordage. The wood is used for 
building, fences, &c. — The Toddy Palm of the north 
of India, or Wild Date Palm (P. sylvestris)^ so 
nearly resembles this species, that it is doubtful if 
it is distinct. In some places, the trees present a 
curiously distorted and zigzag appearance, from the 
practice of yearly tapping the alternate sides for the 
sap or toddy. This forms a grateful and whole- 
some beverage ; readily also fermenting into palm- 
wine, and by distillation yielding Arrack (q.v.); 
whilst if boiled down it yields the syrup called 
jaggery^ from 4 lb. of which 1 lb. of sugar is 
obtained, a single tree producing about 7 or 8 
lb. of sugar annually. The operation of tapping 
for toddy spoils the fruit of the tree, which is 
small and much inferior to the African date. It 
is, however, eaten. — Another species, P. paUtdosa, 
the most gregarious of Indian palms, growing 
only 6 or 8 feet high, covers the landscape of 
the Sunderbunds with the liveliest verdure. P. 
acauUs and P. farirdfera are also ^ dwarf and 
closely allied common Indian species. P. re- 
cUnata is a characteristic palm of the Natal 
coast, and P. spinosa of Sierra Leone, &c. 
Some derive the origin of the colonnade pillar in 
architecture to the regular mode of its planting and 
the use of its stem in building, while in symbolic 
interest it stands second to no other plant. The 
symbol of beauty and of victory alike to Hebrews 
and Hellenes from the earliest times, it passed 
readily to the suggestion of victory over death and 
glorious immortality ; hence alike the name Phoenix 
from the fabled bird, and the habit of representing 
angels and the blessed with palms in their hands. 
It was largely used also for decoration of festivals, 
and for strewing in processions. Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem is stiU commemorated on 
Palm Sunday ( q. v. ). 

Date Plum {Diospyros), a genus of Ebenacese, 
important for timber (see Ebony, Ironwood) and 
fniit. The Common Date Plum or Pishamin, also 
called the European Lotus and the Date of Trebi- 
zond (D. lotus) j is a tree of 18 to 30 feet in height, 
with oblong shining leaves and small reddish- white 
flowers, a native of the coasts of the Caspian Sea, 
Northern Africa, &c., but cultivated and natural- 
ised in the south of Europe It can also be grown 
in the south ot England. Its fruit is yellow, sweet, 
and astringent. It is eaten when over-ripe, like the 
medlar, or is used for conserves. The Virginian Da te 
Plum, or Pei-simmon ( D. mrginiana ), is a tree of 30 to 
60 feet high, with ovate oblong leaves and pale-yellow 
flowers, a native of the southern states of North 
America, where one tree often yields several bushels 
of fiTiit. The fruit is about one inch in diameter, 
with six to eight oval seeds. It is not palatable 
till mellowed by frost, and is sweet and astringent. 
A kind of beer or cider and an ardent spirit are 
made from it. D. Mabola is cultivated as a fruit- 
tree in Mauritius. ^ D. Kaki, sometimes called the 
Keg-fig, is a native of Japan, which occasionally 
is kept in greenhouses in France and England. 
The sweetmeat called FigueS’Caques is made from 
this fruit in France. The fruit of some other species 
is also edible — e.g. D. deccmdra of Cochin-China. 

a native state of Bundelkhand, with a 
pop. of 174,000. The chief town, Dalia (pop. 
26,000), 125 miles SEL of Agra, on a rocky emi- 
nence, has several palaces, some now untenanted. 


Datiscacene, a very small order allied to 
Begoniacese, including only four species, of remote 
distribution. Datisca cannahina, a plant much 
resembling hemp, is cultivated in Crete and Asia 
Minor for its hemp-like fibre, also as a source of 
yellow dyestuff It has tonic properties. 

Dative. See Declension. 

Dat09 Eduardo, boi n at Coruna in 1856, studied 
law at Madiid, was alcalde of Madrid and several 
times Conservative prime-minister of Spain. He was 
assassinated in 1921. 

Datolitet or Datholite, a mineral, colouiless 
or inclining to grayish, greenish, white, or yellowish- 
gray colour, occurring both massive and crystal- 
lised in rhombic prisms, the edges and angles of 
which are commonly replaced by planes. It is 
composed of boracic acid, silica, and lime, with a 
little water. It occurs generally in basic igneous 
rocks, as at Salisbury Crags, Edinburgh, and occa- 
sionally in schistose rocks. 

" Datura, Daturine. See Thorn Apple, 
Atropine. 

Daub, Karl, a speculative theologian, was 
bom 20th March 1765, at Cassel, studied philosophy 
and theology at Marburg, and became in 1795 
rofessor of Theology at Heidelberg, where he 
ied 22d November 1836. An earnest and singu- 
larly open-miuded seeker after trath, although 
defective in the true historical sense, and not 
a robust and independent thinker, Daub laboured 
incessantly to find a sound basis for a reconciliation 
between religion and philosophy, and his successive 
writings reflect the whole development of prevailing 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel. Thus his Lehrbum 
der Katechefik (1801) rests completely on Kant’s 
fundamental principles ; again, dominated by the 
influence of Schellmg’s ‘philosophy of identity’ 
are Ms Theologumena (1806) and Einleitung to 
Christian dogmatics (1810) ; while Schelling’s tran- 
sition to theosophy and to ‘positive philosophy’ 
is mirrored in Daub’s Judas Ischarioth (1816), 
despite its eccentricities his best work. Hegel was 
called to Heidelberg in 1816, and henceforth it was 
his influence which was dominant over the receptive 
mind of Daub. In his Dogmatische Theologie 
(1833) and Prolegomena (1835), he attempts in 
the darkest language of the Hegelian dialectic a 
philosopMcal restoration of the dogmas of the 
church. Daub’s TheoL-philos. Vorlesungen were 
collected by Marheineke and Dittenberger in seven 
volumes ( 1838-43 ). See Kosenkranz’s eulogistic but 
uncritical Erinnerungen ( 1837 ), and D. F. Strauss, 
Charakteristiken undKritiken (2d ed. 1844). 

Daubenton, Louis Jean Marie, naturalist, 
was bom at Montbar in Burgundy, 29th May 1716. 
He studied theology at the Sorbonne, but soon 
gave himself up to medicine and anatomy. In 
1742 hk old schoolfellow, Buffbn, invited him to 
assist him in the preparation of his great work 
on Natural History, and Daubenton contributed 
richly to the first fifteen volumes of the Histoire 
Naturelle, until the jealousy of Buffbn led to an 
estrangement. Daubenton now devoted himself 
almost entfrely to his duties in the Jardin du Roi, 
where he was professor of Mineralogy. He was 
also for a time professor of Natural History in the 
College of Medicine. He contributed largely to 
the first Encyclopedie, and wrote many valuable 
m^moires. He died 31st December 1799. 

Daubeny, Charles Giles Bridle, chemist 
and botanist, was bom at Stratton in Gloueester- 
shfre, 11th February 1795. He devoted himself 
cMefly to the elucidation of natural phenomena by 
the aid of chemical science — his great work being 
A Description of Active and Extinct Volcanoes 
(1826). He also wrote on thermal springs. He 
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became professor of Chemistry at Oxford in 1822, 
of Botany in 1834, and was an F.R.S. Other works 
are an Introduction to the Atomic Theory (1831), 
Lectures on Agriculture (1841), and Lectures on 
Climate (1862)/ Dauheny died December 13, 1867. 

]>’Aubigii6, Jean-Henri Merle, a popular 
ecclesiastical historian, was bom at Eaux-Vives, 
near Geneva in Switzerland, 16th August 1794, 
studied there and at Berlin — under Neander — and 
in 1818 became pastor of the French Protestant 
Church in Hamburg. In 1823 he was appointed 
court-preacher at Brussels ; but after the revolu- 
tion of 1830, he declined the post of tutor to the 
Prince of Orange,^ and returning to Geneva, took 
part in the institution of the new evangelical 
church, and filled the chair of Church History in 
its theological seminary until his sudden death, in 
the night of October 20-1, 1872. With the excep- 
tion of some visits to England and Scotland, where 
he had numerous readers and admirers, and where 
he received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford and 
the freedom of the city of Edinburgh, he remained 
constantly at Geneva. The work which has given 
him a widespread rejputation is his Histoire de la 
Biformation au Seiztime Slide (1835-53) j it has 
been translated into most European tongues, and 
has attracted more notice abroad than at home ; it 
is written with a devout, fervid sympathy that is 
often eloquent, although the narrative is too 
graphic to be everywhere exact. Its popularity 
has been immense. Among his other writings are 
Germany i England, and Scotland (Lond. 1848); a 
vindication of Cromwell (1848); Trois Slides de 
Lutte en (1849) ; and Histoire de la Beforma^ 
tion en Europe au Temps de Calvin (1862-78). 

D’Aubign^, Theodore Agrippa, a famous 
French scholar, was born on 8th February 1560, 
near Pons in Saintonge. At an early period he 
exhibited a remarkable talent for the acquisition 
of languages. Although bora of a noble family, he 
inherited no wealth from his father, and conse- 
quently chose the military profession. In 1567 he 
distinguished himself by his services to the Hugue- 
not cause, and was subsequently rewai’ded by 
Henry IV., who made him vice-admiral of Guienne 
and Brittany. His severe and inflexible character 
frequently embroiled him with the court ; and after 
Henry’s assassination (1610), he betook himself to 
(Geneva, where he spent the remainder of his life 
in literary studies. He died April 29, 1630, leaving 
a worthless son, Constant, who was father of 
Madame de Maintenon. D’Aubigne’s best-known 
work is his Histoire Universelle, 1660-1601 (Amster- 
dam, 1616-20), which had the honour of being 
bTirned in France by the common hangman. 
D’Aubign^ was possessed of a spirit of biting 
satire, as is proved by his Confession Catkoliqm 
dll Sieur de Sancy, and his A ventures du Baron 
fife FeenestL See his Histoire Secrite, icrite par 
lui-mime ( 1731 ) ; French studies by R6aume ( 1883) 
and Morillot (1884), German by Winckler ( 1906 ). 

Danbignyy Charles FEANgois, landscape- 
painter and etcher, born in Paris in 1817, studied 
under his father, who was a miniature-painter, 
Paul Delaroche, and others, and from 1838 ex- 
hibited in the Salon, although his full recognition 
came only after the artist had reached his fiftieth 
year. He devoted himself to close and sympathetic 
study from nature, working much on the Seine in a 
house-boat, and developed a style of landscape art 
marked by sinmilarly unaffected fidelity and origin- 
ality. In 1853 he gained a first-class medal with his 
‘ Pool of Gylien.’ In 1857 he produced his * Spring- 
time ; ’ in 1861, ‘ The Banks of the Oise ; ’ in 1872, 
‘ Windmills at Dordrecht ; ’ and in 1877, his large 
and veiy impressive ‘Rising Moon.’ His ‘Sluices 
in the Valley of Optevos’ (1855) and his ‘ Vintage* 


(1863) are in the Luxembourg Gallery. He is also 
known as a book-illustrator and as a vigorous 
etcher, having produced over a hundred plates, 
some reproductions, others direct from nature, 
marked oy gi*eat frankness of method and free 
pmnter-like quality. He died in Paris, 19th 
February 1878. 

D’Aiibussoii9 Pierre, Grand-master of the 
order of St John of Jerusalem, surnamed ‘the 
Shield of the Church,’ was bom of a noble French 
family in 1423. At an early age he entered the 
service of the Emperor Sigismund, and served under 
the Archduke Albrecht of Austria against the 
Turks. Returning to France, he served with the 
Armagnacs against the Swiss, and covered himself 
with glory at their defeat near St Jacob (1444). 
He next joined the order of the Knights of Rhodes, 
and rose r^idly into power, becoming grand-master 
in 1476. He laboured to bring about a confedera- 
tion of all the Chiistian powers to counteract the 
triumph of the Turks that followed the fall of 
Constantinople. Mohammed II, ’s career of con- 
quest, which threatened to spread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by the obstinate bravery 
of D^Aubusson and his little colony of Christian 
soldiers in the island of Rhodes. In May 1480 an 
army of 100,000 Txu*ks invested the town, but weie 
forced to raise the siege after a month’s de.sperate 
fighting, leaving behind them as many as 9000 
dead. Mohammed was filled with fury, and a 
second attack was only averted by his death in 1481. 
D’Aubusson died in 1503. See Hospitallers. 

Daudet, Alphonse, was bom at Nlmes on 
May 13, 1840. His family had been in trade, but 
were not in good chcumstances. He was, however, 
well educated at the Lyons Lyc^e, and was able 
when quite a boy to take the place of usher in a 
school at Alais, an employment of which, in Xe 
Petit Chose and others or his works, he has given no 
cheerful reminiscences He was only seventeen 
when, giving up his ushership, he set out for Paiis 
after hxs elder brother, Ernest, who himself became 
a journalist and novelist of some mark. Alphonse 
(as also did Ernest) obtained an appointment as 
clerk or private secretary in the office of the Due 
de Morny, of whom he lias drawn a famous portrait 
in Le Nabob. Indeed, one of the main character- 
istics of Daudet’s method, and one of the main 
reasons of his popularity with some, and his un- 
popularity with other readers, is the maimer in 
which he seems to have utilised almost every cir- 
cumstance and almost every acquaintanceship of 
his life in his books. Daudet's literary efforts, 
however, began with poetry; and his first book, 
in 1858, was entitled Les Amoureuses. He also 
devoted some not too successful years of experi- 
ment to theatrical work, writing by himself, or 
with a collaborator, La Demise Idole (1862), 
H(Eillet Blanc (1865), Le Frire Aini (1868), Le 
Sacrifice (1869), Lise Tavemi&r, and VArUsienne 
(1872), pieces of which the earlier were more suc- 
cessful than the later. Besides this, he contributed 
to many journals, especially the Figaro. In this 
form appeared some of his best woik, the Lettres 
de Mon Moulin (collected 1869), Bobert Hehnont 
(1874), the Contes du Lundi, and others; and it 
was in these years that he conceived the charm- 
ing extravaganza of Tcurtarin de Tarascon, a 
most amusing satire on the characteristics of 
the natives of the south of France (1872), which he 
followed up with Tartarin sur les Alpes (1886) and 
Port Tarascon ( 1890 ). 

It was not, however, till many years after his 
literary beginnings that Daudet hit on the style 
^ which made him popular and famous. He had 
’’sketched something of the kind in 1868 in Le 
Petit Chose, a book full of xiathos and of reminis- 
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cences of his own early struggles. This pathetic 
cj^uality is still further developed in Jack (1876), 
^le story of an illegitimate child, part of the in- 
terest of which turns on the half -malicious sketches 
of certain literary Bohemians; and in Fromont 
Jeune et Blsler Ami (1874), where the devotion of 
a man of business to his firm, his wife, and his 
brother, meets in all three cases with an equally 
evil return. These were followed by Le Nahah 
(1877), a transparent caiicature of Moiny and 
othei well-known peisonages under the empiie; 
Les Bois en Exit (1879), the chief parts in which 
are supposed to have been played also by actual 
persons; Niima Boumestayi (1881), the’heio of 
which was supposed to have some leseniblance to 
G-ambebfca, and which at any rate is as remarkable 
in the seiioiis way as Tartarin in the comic amongst 
satires on the ‘meiidional’ type; L'Eoangihste 
( 1883), in which the then new ciaze of the Salvation 
Army was introduced ; Sapho (1884), a book some- 
what out of Daudet’s usual line, in which the 
mutual infatuation of a young man and a courtesan 
and artist’s model is drawn with ]'emarkable if not 
ver^ wholesome power ; and VImmortel (1888), in 
which all the author’s powers of ridicule, and all 
his practised skill in attacking individuals under a 
thin disguise, are employed to throw discredit on 
the French Academy. ^ The vigour, and within cer- 
tain limits, the versatility, of this series of novels is 
not denied by any one; but in addition to the 
peisonality already noticed, there has been charged 
against the earlier ones at least a follo'srtng of 
Dickons, which can hardly he accidental, though 
it has been asserted to he so. 

Daudet married early a lady of talent, who 
lendered him much assistance in his literary woik, 
and he formed for some time part of a coterie 
of remarkable literary characters, which included 
Turgenief, Gustave Flaubert, the brothers Gon- 
courb, and Zola. He published autobiographic 
papers, collected as Trente Ans de Paris ( 1887 ), and 
Souvenirs d*nn Homme de Lettres (1889), Long a 
sufferer from locomotor ataxy, he died 16th Decem- 
ber Z897. See R. H. Slierard’s Daudet (1894); 
Diederich’s German study ( 1901 ) ; his hrotlier 
Ernest’s Mon Frire et Mol (1882); the Memoir 
by his son Leon (1898); Bruiieti^re, Le Boman 
Naturaliste ; Donmic, PortrcUts d'Ecrivams. — His 
wife, Julia Allard, bom in Paris in 1845, pub- 
lished several volumes of poetry and literary 
sketches, including Reflets sur le Sahle et sur VEaxt 
(1903), Au Bord des Terrasses (1906), Souvenirs 
autour dhin Ghroupe Littiraire (1910), Les Archi- 
pels Lumineux (1913). — Their son, L^ion Daudet, 
bom in 1868, has written, besides the Memoir 
above mentioned, novels. Souvenirs (1914 et seq,), 
and much royalist and Germanophohe journalism. 

^ Daildlia^ar 9 a mean-looking town in the Gaya 
district of Bihar and Orissa, on the Son, 90 miles 
SW. of Patna It possesses, however, a consider- 
able nver trade, and manufactures coarse fabrics 
both of wool and of cotton. Pop. 9000. 

Hauj^aypils* the Lettish name of Dviiisk or 
Diinaburg (q.v,). 

!Daulatabad (‘fortunate city’), a town and 
fort in the Deccan, within the Nizam’s Dominions, 
28 miles NW. of Hyderabad. The fortress consists 
of a conical rock, 600 feet high, with a wide ditch 
^d an outer wall nearly 3 miles in circumference. 
The place surrendered to the Mohammedans in 
1294, and Shah Muhammad Tughlak (1324-51) 
thrice attempted to remove the seat of government 
hither from Delhi. The fortress has not been 
gam^ued now for many years, and the town has 
greatly decayed. 

BAulnoy. See Aulnoy. 

B Aumale* See Aximaxe, Duo d’. 


Baumer9 Georg Friedrich, an able but 
eccentric German writer, was born in 1800 at Nurem- 
berg, where for a time he Avas a iDrofessor in the 
gymnasium, and where Kaspar Hauser (q.v.) was 
committed to his care. Abandoning the pietism of 
his student days, he passed through Sclielling’s phil- 
osophy to a position of hitter antagonism to Chris- 
tianity, which he wished swept from the face of 
the earth ; but in 1859 he joined the Ultramontane 
party, and became one of its foremost champions. 
His many philosophical writings reflect his varying 
positions; so late as 184:7 he endeavoured to prove 
that among the ancient Jews and the Christians 
of the first centuiy human saciifice obtained; from 
1859 he expounded and defended the faith. His 
poetical works, especially (1848) and the 

Liederbluten des Hafls, two graceful imitations of 
Persian poetry, have gained a high reputation. 
Daumer died at V/urzburg, 14th December 1875. 

Balmier, Honore (1808-79), a celebrated 
French caricatui ist, was born at Mai*seilles. Fashion, 
tittle-tattle, scandal, politics, blemishes of figure, 
and oddities of character in turn inspired his 
inexhaustible genius for mockery. Few among his 
illustrious contemporaries escaped his pencil, and 
liis caricatures had always some strikingly truthful 
feature about them fie made his d6but in the 
Charivari^ in a senes of sketches from BdbeH 
Macaire ; and the revolution of 1848 suggested two 
of his most remarkable series — Idylles Parhmen- 
taires and Les Beprisentants Beprisentis. In old 
age Daumier became blind, and was befiiended by 
Corob. See books by Alexandre ( 1888 ), Frantz and 
Uzanne (1904), Marcel (1906), and Sadleir (1925). 

Baun^ Leopold Joseph, Graf von, coru- 
mander-in-chief of the imperial tro(ms diiring the 
Seven Years’ War, was the son of Count Wiericli 
Philipp von Daun, a distinguished officer in the 
Austrian service, and was born at Vienna, 24th 
September 1705. Enteiing his father’s regiment, 
he acquired a reputation during the Turkish cam- 
paigns (1737-39). The war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion also afforded him many opportunities of dis- 
playing that combination of valour and prudence 
for which he was famous. After the peace with 
Prussia in 1745, Daun fought against the French in 
the Netherlands (1746-48), and in 1754 received 
the dignity of field-marshal. Before this, he had, 
in spite of many obstacles, introduced into the 
imperial army a new military system, and reorgan- 
ised the Military Academy at Vienna. At the com- 
mencement of the Seven Years’ War he commanded 
the army of Moravia in 1757, and nexitralised the 
defeat of the Austrians under General Browne 
near Prague, by drmng Frederick the Great, who 
had beleaguered that city, as far as Kolin, and forc- 
ing him, after a hard-fought battle, to evacuate 
Bohemia. On the 14th of October 1758 he gained 
another victory over Frederick at Hochkirch, and 
came near to annihilating the Prussian army. In 
1759, at Maxen, he compelled Fink, the Prussian 
general, with 11,000 men, to surrender. After 
this, however, he gained no important successes; 
Frederick began to understand the tactics of ‘ the 
Austrian Fabius Cunctator,’ and to conduct his 
campaigns accordingly. Daun died 5th February 
1766. 

Bauiftllill (Lat. Delphinus), a title, perhaps 
originally a proper name, borne by the counts of 
Auvergne and by the sovereign lords of Vienne, 
who therefore bore a dolphin as their cresL The 
last of the latter, Humbert IL, in 1343 bequeathed, 
and in 1349 sold, liis possessions to Charles of Valois, 
grandson of Philippe VI. of France, on condi- 
tion that the eldest son of the king of France 
should bear the title of Dauphin of Vienne, and 
govern the province. As late as the time of Louis 
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XI., the dauphin exercised almost sovereign rights ; 
but after his time these were gradually abridged, 
until Dauphine was placed under the same laws 
as the rest of the kingdom, and the title became 
merely honorary. After the revolution of 1830, it 
was abolished altogether. See Delphin Classics. 

l>aiiphi]l ^4 formerly a frontier province in the 
south- easl of France, now forming the departments 
Drdme, Isere, and Hautes Alpes. Its capital was 
Grrenoble, and it boasted its ‘seven wonders’ — 
remarkable caves, mountain -peaks, &c. Once the 
tenitoiy of the Allobrogi, after the fall of the 
Roman emiiire Dauphin^ formed the southern- 
most part of the kingdom of Burgundy. It then 
passed under the dominion of the Franks, and after 
the dismemberment of the Carlovingian monarchy, 
it became a portion of the neAV Burgundian king- 
dom of Arles. It then passed by legacy into the 
possession of the German emperor in 1032, and 
remained united with Germany till the 14th century. 
See Dauphin. There is a history by Chorier (2 
vols. 1883). Auvergne (q.v.) wa« also a Dauphine. 

I>anrat9 or Doeat, Jean, a French scholar, 
who played an important part in determining the 
couise which his country’s literature took at the 
time of the Renaissance. He was bom about 1510, 
and became president of the College Coqueret, 
where he superintended the studies of Ronsaid, 
Du Bellay, Baif, and Belleau. These poets, with 
whom he was united in the famous coterie of the 
P14iade (see Pleiades), he carefully trained for 
tlie ta«>k of reforming the vernacular, and ennobling 
French liteiature by the imitation of Greek and 
Latin models. He wiote nothing of impoitance in 
French, but devoted himself to guiding and stimu- 
lating the other membeis of the P14iade, in whose 
works his learning and enthusiasm boie rich and 
enduring fniit. He died in 1688. 

l^auria^ a mountainous region of south-eastern 
Sibeiia, between Lake Baikal and the river Argun, 
on the Chinese frontier. 

Dauthendey^ Max, German symbolist poet, 
was born at Wiirtzbuig, 25th July 1867, and 
died in Java in 1917. He also wrote plays and 
novels. 

Bauw. See Hoese, Quagga, Zebra. 
B’Ayeiiantt Sir William, English poet and 

laywright, was born in 1606 at Oxford, where 

is^ father kept the Crown Tavern, a house at 
which Shakespeare was in the habit of stopping 
when on his journeys between London and Strat- 
ford. A story arose later that D’Avenant’s birth 
was due to an intrigue between his mother and 
the great dramatist, but for this there seems to 
be no foundation, though apparently D’Avenant 
himself was willing enough to barter* his mother’s 
reputation for the credit of such a parentage. 
Aubrey tells us that D’Avenant would often say, 
when pleasant over a cup of wine, that it seemed 
to him that he wrote with the very spirit that 
Shakespeare did, and ‘seemed contented enough 
to be thought his son.’ In his twelfth year the 
precocious boy penned an Ode in Remembrance of 
Master Shakespeare, not printed, however, until 1638. 
After a short period of study at Lincoln College, 
he became page to Frances, Duchess of Richmond ; 
next passed into the household of the aged poet, 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, and in 1628 took to 
writing for the stage. During the next ten years 
he produced many plays, the least poor of which 
were The Cruel Brother (1030) and The TF^ts 
(1636). In 1638, at the request of the queen, he 
was appointed poet-laureate in succession to Ben 
Jonson. About the same time he lost his nose 
through an illness — a calamity which laid him 
open to the merriment of such wits as Suckling, 
Denham, and Sir John Mennis. He afterwards 


became manager of Drury Lane Theatre, but be- 
came embroiled in the intugues of the Civil "War, 
and was apprehended and Hung into the Tower. 
He soon escaped to France, and re tinning, distin- 
guished himself so much in the royalist cause, 
that he w'as knighted by Charles at the siege of 
Gloucester (September 1643). D’Avenant again 
got into difficulties, and was confined in the Tower 
lor two years, when he was released, it is said, on 
the intercession of Milton. Once more he set 
about establishing theatrical representations, and 
in 1658 succeeded in opening a theatre. Two years 
earlier^ he had given what \vas ijractically nhe fiist 
opeia in England, with Mrs Coleman as the first 
actress that ever appeared on an English stage. 
After the Restoration, D’Avenant was favoured 
by royal patronage, and continued to write and 
superintend the performance of plays until his 
death, Apiil 7, 1668. His epic, entitled Gondi- 
hert, a feeble reaction from the romanticism of the 
Elizabethan poets, consists of fifteen hundred four- 
line heroic stanzas with altemate rhymes — a metre 
which the genius of Gray’s Elegy can scarce save 
froin the damning sin of monotony ; much bepraised 
by its contemporaries, it now sleeps securely in 
the same oblivion witli the author’s Madagascar, 
and his great opera The Siege of Rhodes. A col- 
lected edition of his plays, with memoir, was edited 
by Logan and Maidment (Edin. 5 vols. 1872-74). — 
Charles D’Avenant, his eldest son, was bom in 
London in 1656, was educated at Balliol College, 
sat in xmrliament under James II. and William III., 
was commissioner of excise and joint-licenser of 
plays, under Anne secretary to the Commissioners 
for Union with Scotland, next inspector-general 
of imports and exports. He died 6th November 
1714. Among his writings are Discourses 07i the 
Ruhhek Revenues and the Trade of England (1698), 
and A Discourse upon Grants (1700). 

Bavenport, capital of Scott county, Iowa, on 
the Mississippij opposite Rock Island (q.v.), 183 
miles W. by S. of Chicago by rail. It is the seat of 
several Catholic institutions, has extensive manu- 
factuies of flour, wooden and iron 'wares, and 
woollen goods, and is the shipping depot of a large 
grain tiade. Pop. (1880 ) 21,831; (1900) 35,254; 
(1920) 56,727. 

Baventry (pronounced Daintry), an ancient 
municipal borough of Northamptonshiie, at the 
sources of the Avon and Nene, 12 miles W. of 
Northampton, and 4 NW. of Weedon by a branch 
line opened in 1888. It is Avell built on an emi- 
nence, and has two principal streets. Charles I. 
spent six days here in 1645 before the battle of 
Naseby. Pop. 3500. A mile to the east is Danes 
or Boiough Hill, one of the laigest Roman camps 
in the kingdom. 

Bavid, capital of Chiriqui (q.v.) in Panamd, 
lies in a fertile plain on the Rio David, whicli 
enters the Pacific 8 miles to the south. Stock- 
raising and the cultivation of tobacco aie exten- 
sively engaged in, andtliereis a con&uleiable tiade. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Bavid (Heb., ‘beloved’), the second king over 
Israel. He sprang from a family of Jndah, and 
was the youngest son of Jesse, a man of some sub- 
stance at Betlilehem. He is described as a hand- 
some youth, ‘ red-haired, with beautiful eyes, and 
fair of face,’ when he first distinguished himself in 
Israel by slaying the Philistine giant Goliath. 
Mter this heroic deed, Saul took him to his court, 
and appointed him to a military command. Accord- 
ing to another account ( 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23 ) it was 
his skill in playing the harp, and his being sent for 
to banish the melancholy of Saul by that means, 
that first led to his coming into contact 'with the 
moody king. He had soon to flee from Saul’s court. 
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as the king’s jealousy of his supposed rival led him 
ro seek David’s life ; hut, by the ciaft of his wife 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, and the friendship of 
Jonathan, Saul’s son, he escaped, and fled to the 
country of the Philistines, where, however, he foimd 
refuge only for a short time. In the cave ( or hill- 
foit) of Adullam, near Gath, he gathered a troop 
of 400 freebooters, which afterwards increased to 
600, and with which he ranged through the country 
between Philistia and the Dead Sea, never attack- 
ing his king or countrymen, but always their 
enemies on the w’est and south, and levying con- 
tributions from the people of Judah for his protec- 
tion of their flocks. The expeditions which Saul led 
against him frequently put him to great straits, 
and the difficulty of controlling his irregular force 
without assuming the offensive against ‘ the Lord’s 
anointed ’ becoming ever greater, David left Judah, 
and became a vassal of the Philistine king of Gath, 
occupying for a year and four months the town of 
Ziklag in the desert to the south. After the death 
of Saul and Jonathan at Gilboa, he reigned seven 
and a half years in Hebron over the tribe of Judah, 
while Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, ruled the rest of Israel 
with the help of Abner — probably as a vassal of the 
Philistines. On the death of Ishbosheth, all Israel 
chose David as king. He conquered the independ- 
ent city of Jehus (Jerusalem), the strongest natural 
fortress in the country, and made it the political and 
religious centre of his kingdom, building, with the 
help of Tyrian artificers, a palace for himself on its 
highest hill Zion (the * city of David’), and placing 
the Ark of the Covenant (q.v.) there under a tent 
— ^to be replaced under his successor by a temple, 
for which large collections of materials were made 
in David’s reign. The nucleus of his army | 
consisted of his old body^ard of 600 gihho-nm 
(or ‘heroes’), from which the officers of the 
general levy were drawn. A plan is described 
in Chronicles by which 24,000 were put under 
arms each month out of the 288,000 able-bodied 
men who were the fighting strength of the coun- 
try. There was an additional regiment of life- 
guards, mostly foreigners Crithi and PUthV). 
In the course of a few years the conquest of the 
Philistines, Moabites, Arameans, Edomites, and 
Ammonites reduced the whole teriitory from Egypt 
to the Euphrates. During the siege of Kabbah, the 
Anmonite capital, David committed the greatest 
sin of his life, his adultery with Bath‘^heba and 
indirect murder of her husband. Henceforward 
‘the sword never departed from his house.’ The 
last years of his long reign of thirty-two years 
in Jerusalem were troubled by popular disaffection, 
of which his favourite son Absalom availed himself 
to attempt a revolution, which nearly succeeded in 
placing him on the throne, but cost him his life, 
to David’s excessive grief; and shortly before 
David’s death — which was at earliest 1018, at 
latest 970 B,c. — another such unsuccessful attempt 
was made by another son, Adonijah, who was 
aggrieved at the choice of Solomon as his father’s 
successor. • 

David is by far the greatest of the kings of Israel. 
The spirit of his rule is beautifully expressed in his 
‘last (poetic) words,’ in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7. His 
personal courage, his skill and unvarying success 
m war, his foresight and circumspection in govern- 
ment, and his readiness to sacrifice merely personal 
ends to the welfare of his whole people are especially 
conspicuous. He ‘ executed judgment and justice 
unto all his people.’ The foundation of his rich and 
complex character was his strong faith in Jehovah 
to God. It was this that distinguished him from 
Saul ^ ‘the man after God’s own heart.’ He was 
no saint in the Chrislaan sense, and in his lapses 
from veracity, to polygamy, and his cruel treat- 
ment of conquered enettdes, he followed the customs 


of his time. But the same unvarnished iiistor\ 
which is the sole authority for the dark sides of his 
character is equally to be believed in its pieseuta- 
tion of the brighter sides, and does not support 
the unfavourable judgment of D<ivid expiessecl by 
Bayle, Voltaire, Kenan, and others, who would 
make him out either a licentious, cruel, and 
hypocritical despot, or simply a child of nature 
gifted with an equal share of great virtues and 
gieat vices. 

There can be little doubt that the tradition 
which describes David as a musician and poet is 
true to fact — but whether any of his poems have 
been preserved is a much more debatable point. 
In the Psalter no less than seventy-eight psalms are 
ascribed to him, but most scholars are now agreed 
that they cannot all be his work. Ewald acknow- 
ledges only eleven psalms as Davidic, Hitzig 
fouiteen, Delitzsch forty-four ; Cheyne denies that 
any of the psalms are David’s, but Driver is ready 
to admit the possibility. ‘ It is possible,’ he says, 

‘ that E wald’s list may be too large, but it is not clear 
that none of the psalms contained in it are of 
David’s composition.’ The psalms for which the 
best claims of a Davidic authorship can be made 
out are iii., iv., vii., viii., xv., xviiL, xxiii,, xxiv., 
xxxii. 

The reign of David not only determined the 
political life of Israel, but also its conception of 
ideal glory. As the succeeding ages grew darker 
and more troubled, believing hearts in Isiael turned 
back to those days of the kingdom’s glory ; men 
felt that only a king like David could restoie 
the theocracy ordained of Jehovah; he formed 
the prototype for the Messianic hope that Jehovah 
would send a son of David, who should redeem 
Israel. 

Bavid, or Dewi, St, the patron saint of Wales, 
first mentioned in the Annales Oamhrice (lOtli 
century) as having died in 601, Bishop of Moni 
Judeouim, or Menevia, afterwards St Davids. 
He presided over two Welsh synods, at Brefi and 
at ‘Liicus Victoriee.’ A rich legendary history 
supplements these meagre but authentic details. 
Rhygyfarch tells that he was son of the king of 
Ceredigion, and a pupil of Paiilinus, that he joiir- 
neyed through Wales preaching and working 
miracles, visited Jerusalem, and denounced Pelagi- 
anism at Brefi with such triumphant loudness that 
he was made by acclamation metropolitan Arch- 
bishop of Wales. Giraldus follows Khygyfarch in 
his life ; Geoffrey of Monmouth makes David the 
uncle of King Arthur, and says he, as archbishop, 
transterred the metropolitan see to Menevia — pure 
fables. See J. E. Lloyd’s History of Wales, vol. i. 
(1911). 

David I. (often called St David), king of 
Scotland, was the youngest of the six sons of 
Malcolm Ceannmor and St Margaret (q.v.). Born 
about 1080, he was sent in 1093 to England along 
with his sister Matilda (who in 1100 married Henry 
I. of England ), and remained for several years at the 
English couii; — a residence that powerfully affected 
his after career. There, as his contemporary’’ 
William of Malmesbury puts it, he was ‘ polished 
from a boy ’ until he ‘ had rubbed off all the rust of 
Scottish barbarity,’ 

In 1107, when his elder brother Alexander suc- 
ceeded to the throne, David, by express bequest 
of Eadgar, became Prince of Cumbria, with a terri- 
tory which, besides part of the modern shire of Cum- 
berland, included the whole district between th^ 
Tweed and Solway and the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, except the shires of Haddington, Edin- 
burgh, and Linlithgow. Over the greater part of 
this domain he appears to have held absolute sway. 
Alexander seems at first to have been inclined to 
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dispute David’s right to the district, but the suc- 
cess of his claim was secured without contest by 
the influence of the great Norman barons who had 
by this time acquired extensive possessions in the 
south of Scotland, and to whom David’s English 
training rendered him peculiarly acceptable. By 
David’s mariiage in 1110 to Matilda, widow of 
Simon de St Liz, and heiress of Waltheof, Earl 
of Northumberland, lie still further increased his 
power, becoming Earl of Huntingdon and Earl of 
Northampton. 

In 1124 he succeeded his brother on the Scottish 
throne, but had in 1130, and again in 1137, to light 
for his crown against the hens of the old Celtic 
dynasties supported by the wild tribes of the north 
and west. On both^ occasions the Anglo-Norman 
chivalry which David had gathered around him 
gave him decisive victories. Having swoiii, along 
with the other ^reat barons of England, to maintain 
the right of his niece, Matilda, to the English 
crown, David took up arms on her behalf in 1135 : 
when Stephen mounted the English throne, and 
penetrated into England as far as Durham, where 
at a meeting between him and Stephen peace was 
restored by the grant of the earldom of Hunting- 
don, and the promise of the earldom of North- 
umberland, to David’s son Henry. In 1138 the 
war was, however, renewed, and the king of Scots, 
deserted by Bruce and others of Ms Anglo-Nor- 
man vassals who owned large estates in England 
as well as in Scotland, was signally defeated at 
the ‘Battle of the Standard,’ near Northallerton. 
The next year, a second peace was concluded, 
when the promised earldom of Northumberland 
s\as bestowed on Piince Henry. 

The rest of David’s reign — which marks the end 
of Celtic and the beginning of Feudal Scotland — 
was devoted to the accomplishment of the great 
designs begun by his father and mother, and con- 
tinued by liis two predecessors — the union of the 
different races of Scotland into one nation, and 
the civilisation of the people. How well he suc- 
ceeded may be traced in the two centuries of 
prosperity that followed his rei^. By the intro- 
duction of the feudal system, and the promulgation 
and vigorous personal superintendence of the work- 
ing of wise laAvs, he endeavoured to secure the 
peace and safety of the country ; and he looked for 
aid in this work to the Anglo-Normans Avhom he 
had brought from the south. By the erection of 
burghs he promoted the trade, manufactures, and 
commerce of the nation, and laid the foundations of 
its freedom. In his civilising efforts he depended 
also largely on the church, the extension and in- 
fluence of which he greatly fostered and encouraged. 
Immediately after he became Prince of Cumbria he 
restored the fallen bishopric of Glasgow, and after 
his accession he founded and endowed the bishoprics 
of Ross, Aberdeen, Caithness, Brechin, and Dun- 
blane ; besides enriching the previously established 
sees of St Andrews, Moray, and Dunkeld, and re- 
viving the old see of Galloway (Whithorn). He 
also founded or restored the abbeys of Kelso, Jed- 
burgh, Melrose, Newbattle, Holyrood, Cambus- 
kenneth, and Kinloss, as well as a number of 
minor religious establishments. So far indeed did 
this process of endowment go, that according to 
Bellenden, ‘the croun was left indegent throw 
ampliation of gret rentis to the kirk,’ a state of 
matters that led James I. (of Scotland) to remark, 
while standing by David’s tomb at Dunfermline, 
that ‘he was ane soir sanct for the crown.’ On 
the other hand one who Avas a hard judge of 
monarchs — George Buchanan — said with much 
more truth, that ‘ if men Avere to set themselves 
to draAv the im^e of a good king, they would fall 
short of Avhat David showed himself throughout 
the whole course of his life.’ Though King David 


is often called St David, he Avas never formally 
canonised; but his name Avas inserted in the 
calendar prefixed to Laud’s Prayer-book for Scot- 
land, printed at Edinburgh in 1637. 

King David died at Carlisle, 24th May 1153. His 
son Henry had died in the previous June, and he 
Avas succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm, then in 
his tAvelfth year. 

The oldest Scottish painting now known to exist— an 
illuminated charter to the monks of Kel&o, written in 
1159 — preseives rude miniatures of the young king Mal- 
colm and his saintly grandfather. It is preserved at 
Floors Castle, and engraved in fac- simile in the Liber S 
Mane de Calchou (Bannatyne Club, 1846). See also 
Innes’s Scotland m the Middle Ayes (1860) ; Robertson’s 
Scotland under her early Kings (1862) ; and Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland (1876). The lemains of David’s legisla- 
tion, includmg the interesting code of the Leges Bun 
gorunif have been carefully collected in the first volume 
of The Acts of the Parhaments of Scotland (1844). 

David only son of King Robert Bruce, 
born at Dunfermline, 5th March 1324, and Avas 
manied in 1328 to Edward IL’s daughter, Joanna. 
In June 1329 he succeeded his father, and in 
November 1331 was croAvned, with his child-queen, 
at Scone. In 1334 the success of Edward Baliol 
(q.v.), and Edwaid III. ’s Auctory at Halidon Hill 
( 1333 ), forced Da vid’s guardians to send him and his 
con&oit to Fiance, Avhence by the triumph of the 
national party he was permitted to return in 1341. 
Five years later, in fulfilment of his alliance Avith 
France, he invaded England, but at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, near Dm bam, Avas utterly routed 
by the Archbishop of York, 17th October 1346. 
Foi eleven years he remained a piisoner, in or near 
London, and at Odiham, in Hampshire ; at length, 
in 1357, he was released on promise of a heav^y 
ransom (100,000 merks), w^hose non-payment in- 
volved him in shameful dependence on Eng- 
land. In 1363 he actually proposed to his parlia- 
ment that EdAvard III. ’& second son should succeed 
him on the Scottish throne ; and though the pro- 
posal was curtly rejected, the intrigue fetween the 
two kings was ended only by David’s death at 
Edinburgh Castle, 22d Febniary 1371. He was 
not forty-seven years old, yet his reign had lasted 
more than foi*ty-one years— a reign as inglorious as 
it was long, but still of great moment to Scotland, 
since, ‘ from a Avar of conquest and patriotic z*esist- 
ance, the struggle had died into a petty strife 
between two angry nations, a mere episode in the 
larger contest which it had stirred between Eimland 
and France.’ Queen Joanna dying in 1362, David 
next year had married Margaret Logie, a comely 
widoAV, AAdiom he divorced in 1369. Bv neither 
marriage had he any issue, so was succeeded by his 
sister’s son, Robert II. 

David, Felicien, a French composer, was born 
8th March 1810, at Oadenet, in the department of 
Vaucluse. He AA^as first a chorister in the cathe- 
dral of Aix, then at the age of twenty entered the 
Paris ConserA’-atoire. He threw himself earnestly 
into the social speculations of his day ; became 
an ardent disciple of St Simon, and afterwards of 
Enfantin ; and finally, on the break-up of the 
brotherhood in 1833, he betook himself, along Avith 
several of his fellow-dreamers, to the East. The 
little knot of enthusiasts reached Constantinople, 
whence they made their way to Smyrna and Cairo. 
As they had no means, they suffered greatly from 
want, sickness, and ill-usage. In 1835 he returned 
to Paris, and published his Melodies Onentales for 
the wpianoforte. They were unsuccessful; and 
David remained in obscurity till 1844, when he 
brought out at the Conservatoire his Disert, a 
grand Ode-symphonic^ as he called it, the words of 
which Avere furnished by his friend and fellow- 
wanderer, Auguste Colin. Its success was sudden 
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and complete. David was declared a master at 
once, ana his Desert was performed in all the 
theatres. Subsequently, he travelled through 
Belgium and Germany, and was everywhere 
greeted with applause. Less successful works 
were — Moise aic Smai (1846), Christophe Colonib 
and Le Paradis (1847), La Ferle du Brisil 
(1851), Herculaneum (1859), and Lalla BooJch 
(1862), He composed also a quartette for strings, 
a nonette, a symphony, and songs. Appointed 
an officer of the Legion of Honour in 1862, and 
in 1869 librarian to the Paris Conservatoire de 
Musique, David died 29th August 1876. 

David, Ferdiitand, a distinguished violin 
virtuoso, bom 19th June 1810, at Hamburg, was 
from thirteen a pupil of Spohr at Cassel, and 
))ecame in 1836 concertmeister at Leipzig, which 
place ho kept till his death at Klosters in the 
Grisons, 19th July 1873. His remarkable talent 
for teaching his instrument lie showed after the 
establishment of the Leipzig Conservatorium, and 
many of the best violinists of his time were liis 
pupils. His compositions were equally esteemed. 

Davidf Gerhajid, painter, born about 1450, i 
at Oudewater in Holland, in 1484 entered the 
Painters’ Guild of Bruges, of which he became ! 
dean in 1501. He died in Bruges in 1523. The 
National Gallery, London, contains an admirable 
example of his work in ‘ A Canon and his Patron 
Saints,’ a wing from an altarpiece ; and among his 
other pictures are a Madonna, in the museum at 
Rome ; a Crucidxion, in Berlin ; and a Baptism of 
Christ and a Descent from the Cross, both at Bruges. 

David« Jacques Louis, historical painter, was 
bom at Paris, 31st August 1748. He received 
his first instruction from Boucher, his uncle, 
and at the age of twenty-one became a pupil 
of Vien. After several unsuccessful attempts ne 
gained the ‘prix de Rome’ in 1774, and in the 
following year he settled in Rome, where Vien had 
been appointed director of the French Academy. 
Here he produced little in colour, but devoted him- 
self to making accurate drawings from the antique. 
Six years later he returned to France, and his 
‘Belisarius’ (1780) procured his admission to the 
Academy. Soon afterwards he married, and again 
visited Italy and also Flanders. It is in the works 
executed during this period, such as the celebrated 
‘ Oath of the Horatii’ ( 1784 ), ‘ The Death of Socrates ’ 

( 1788 ), ‘ The Loves of Paris and Helen ’ ( 1788), and 
‘Brutus condemning his Son’ (1789), that the 
classical feelmg — ^founded upon sculpture and 
possessing much of its hardness as well as its clear- 
cut accuracy of form which was the painter’s chief 
characteristic — ^is first clearly visible. During the 
Revolution David entered with enthusiasm into 
the political conflicts of the period. In 1792 he 
became a representative for Paris in the Con- 
vention. He voted for the death of Louis XVI., 
and was a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety; and he was the artistic director of the 
^eat national f6tes of the republic, which were 
founded on classical customs. After the death 
of Robespierre he was twice imprisoned, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. On his release in 
1795 he devoted himself to his art, producing ‘ The 
Rape of the Sabines’^ (1799), which is usually 
ranked as his masterpiece. He was an original 
member of the Institute, and in 1804 was appointed 
court painter by Napoleon. After the restoration 
of tlm Bourbons, ^ he was banished in 1816 as a 
r^qide, and retired to Brussels, where, having 
dj^lned an invitation to undertake the director- 
of Fine Arte at Berlin, he died, 29th Decem- 
ber 1825. 

pavia*a producHons are distinguished by a cer- 
tain dignity of conception and by elaborate 


accuracy of fonn. On the other hand they aie 
often cold and unreal in sentiment, unpleasantly 
monotonous in colouring, and defective in their 
arrangements of light and shade. His art and 
example exercised the most powerful effect upon 
the French school of painting ; among his pupils 
were Girodet, Gros, Leopold Robert, Ingres, and 
Gerard; and the classicism which he introduced 
reigned supreme until the rise of the Romantic 
school headed by Gericault and Delacroix. The 
influence which in his later days he exercised upon 
the school of Belgium was hardly less marked and 
powerful. Fourteen of his works are in the Louvre, 
and five — including ‘Bonaparte ciossing the Alps’ 
(1805) — are at Versailles. See Ze Pemtre Davids 
by his grandson, J. L. Jules David ( 1880 ). 

Davids Pierre Jean, a French sculptor, known 
as David d’Angers, was horn at Angers, 12th March 
1789. In spite of the opposition of his father, a 
talented wood-carver, he resolved to become an 
artist; and after studying in the art schools of 
his native town, he made his way on foot to Paris 
in 1808, and placed himself under Jacques Louis 
David, the painter. In 1811 his ‘Death of Epami- 
nondas’ gained the ‘grand prix,’ and David pro- 
ceeded to Rome, wheie, though he became intimate 
with Canova, he preserved his own individuality, 
and produced works modem in feeling and full bf 
strongly marked character. In 1816 he returned 
to France. A statue of the Great Conde, which 
he executed about this time, established his, repu- 
tation. In 1826 he became a member of the In- 
stitute, and a piofessor in the School of Fine Arts ; 
in 1828, and again in 1834, he visited Germany. 
During the July i evolution he fought in the lanks 
of the people. For the new government he executed 
the pediment of the Pantheon ( 1835-37 ), by many 
thought his chef d'ceuore. In 1848 his veil-known 
republicanism pi ocured him a seat in the Constituent 
Assembly. After the coup d'itat he was sent into 
exile, and went to Gieece, but soon after returned. 
He died 5th Jaiiuaiy 1856. In the Museum of 
Angers about two bundled of David's works in 
relief and the round are pieserved, as well as 
some four hundred of his medallions and many of 
his drawings. 

David ap Gwilym. See Gwilym. 

Davidson, AnLrew Bruce (1831-1902), born 
in Aberdeenshire, was educated at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and at the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, wliere in 1863 he was appointed to 
the chair of Hebiew and Old Testament exegesis. 
In this capacity he exercised a quite unusual per- 
sonal influence upon his students, and thiougli 
them did much to leaven the Free Church wftli a 
critical spirit fearless in method, hut in the best 
sense conservative of the real essentials of faith. 
Beyond an occasional sermon or article in the 
Expositor^ Dr Davidson seldom spoke outside his 
lecture-room, and published little, and that rather 
suggestive than demonstrative of his power as 
an exegete. A member of the Old Testament 
Revision Connnittee, he contributed to Chamhe7's''s 
Encyclopcedia ; among his books are a short treatise 
on Hebrew accentuation ( 1861 ), an unfinished com- 
mentary on Job (1862), an Litrodurtory Hebrew 
G^ummar (1874), admirable short Commentaries 
on Job, Hebrews, and Ezekiel; and a posthumous 
volume of sermons, with a prefatory memoir by 
Taylor Tnnes. See Life by J. Strahan (1917). 

Davidson, John, born at Barrhead in 1857, 
" went to London in 1890, established his reputation 
mth. Fleet Street Eclogues ( 1893), and continued to 
publish ballads, plays, romances, &c. till liis suicide 
(due to difficulty in making a living) in 1909, 
i Davidson,, Samuel (1807-98), one of the 
I ablest of English exegetes, bora near Ballymena 
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ia Ireland, educated at the Royal College of Bel- 
fast, entered the Presbyterian ministry, and was I 
called in 1835 to the chair of Biblical Criticism 
in his own college. Becoming a Congregationalist, 
he was called in 1842 to the chair of Biblical j 
Literature and Ouerital Languages in the Congre- 
gationalist College at Manchesbei, but, regained 
as too ‘advanceti,’ lesigned in 1857. He was a 
member of the Old Testament Revision Committee. 
See his Autobiography (1899). 

Davies, Sir Henry Walford, bom at Oswestry 
in 1809,^ studied and taught at the Royal College 
of Music, was an organist, conducted the Bach 
Choir, and became professor at Abeiystwyth and 
Director of Music for the University of Wales. 
He composed many cantatas, song-cycles, &c. 

Davies, Huberp Henry, playwright, born at 
Woodley, Clieshiie, was a journalist in San Fian- 
cisco, returned to England in 1901, lost hh health 
by war-work, and disappeared in 1917. His plays i 
— The Mollusc^ A Suigle Man, Doormats, Outcast, 
&c. — show a touch that has been compaied with 
Jane Austen’s. They have been collected, with a 
memoir by Hugh Walpole (1921). 

Davies, Sir John, poet and statesman, was 
born of a good family at Tisbury, Wiltshire, in 
1569. At sixteen he entered Queen’s College, 
Oxford, whence he passed to the Middle Temple. 
He was called to the bar in 1595, but was disbarred 
thiee years later for breaking a stick in the dining- 
hall t)ver the head of a wit whose raillery had 
provoked him. He returned to Oxford, and there 
wrote his long didactic poem on the immortality 
of the soul, Nosce Teipsum, in 1599. Spite ot the 
difficulties of a foimal poem upon such a theme, 
it is a fairly successful performance, clear, vigoious, 
and sincere, though quite devoid of passion or imag- 
ination. The verse is that of the Annus Mirahilis 
and Gray’s Elegy. Davies had v already published 
in 1598 his Orchestra, or a Poenie of Dancing, ‘a 
sudden rash half-capreol of my wit.' It is written 
in seven- line stanzas in imitation of Spenser, and 
is a graceful and hai monious poem on the conceit 
that all natural phenomena are subject to a regu- 
lated motion here called dancing. In 1599 Davies 
published also his Hymns to Astrcea, a collection 
of clever acrostics each making the name Elizabeth 
Regina. He contributed also to England's Helicon 
and to Francis Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody. In 
1601, after ample apologies, Davies was readmitted 
to the socieby of the Middle Temple, and was 
returned to parliament for Corfe Castle. On the 
death of Elizabeth he accompanied commissioners 
in their journey to the Scottish court, and quickly 
came into favour with James I., who sent him in 
1603 as solicitor-general to Ireland. Three years 
later he became Irish attorney-general, serjeant- 
at-law, and a knight. He sent many statesman-like 
letters and reports to Cecil, supported severe anti- 
Cabliolic and repressive measures, and took an 
important part in the plantation of Ulster. He 
sat in the Irish parliament for Fermanagh, and 
was for some time its speaker ; but was returned 
to the English parliament in 1614 for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, and resigned his office at Dublin in 
1619, continuing bo practise as king’s serjeanb 
ill England. He was nominated chief-justice in 
November 1626, but died suddenly of a fib of 
apoplexy about a mouth after. Bfe collected his 
three chief poems into one volume in 1622. His 
complete works were collected by Dr Grosarb in 
1869-76. — His widow, Eleanor Touchet, daughter 
of Baron Audley, whom he had married in 1609, 
married again, and survived bill 1652. She was 
crazy enough to imagine herself a prophetess ; bub 
her exercibations brought her nothing save fine, 
imprisonment, and ridicule (see ANAGRAM). 


DavieSf John (1565-1618), ‘of Herefoid,’ not 
to be confounded with Sir John Davies (q.v.), was a 
wiiting-master, whose poetry is not wnthoub meiit, 
although prolix and tedious. His chief long poems 
aie Mirum in Modam, Microcosmus, and Smmna 
Totalis. In his collection of three bundled poor 
epigrams (about 1611) is one addressed ‘To our 
English Teience, Mr Will. Shake -speaie.’ His 
woi ks were collected by Dr Grosart in 1873. 

Davies, William Henry, born in 1870 at 
Newport, Monmouth, was a tramp in America foi 
six years, sometimes crossing the Atlantic witli 
cattie, then a pedlai and street-singer in England 
for eight years. Afbei wards he wrote, besides '1 he 
Autobiography of a Super-tramp (1908) and other 
piose books, many volumes of verse which gained 
him a foremost place among the lyiical poets of his 
time, especially as a poet of natuie. Two series of 
Collected Poems appeared, 1919-23; True Travel- 
lers: an Opera, in 1923 ; and Later Days in 1925. 

Davila, Enrico Catering, a celebiated Italian 
historian, was horn at Pieve di Sacco, in the 
vicinity of Padua, in 1576. When seven years old 
he was taken to France for his education, and at 
the age of eighteen he entered the service of Henry 
IV., which he afterwards exchanged for the mili- 
taiy sei vice of Venice. In 1631 he was assassinated 
while on his way to Crema Davila has been 
rendered famous by his work, entitled Storia delle 
Guerre cimli di Fran cm (1630; trans. Aylesbury 
and Cotteiell, 1647). See aho Balboa, Avila. 

Da Vinci* See Leonardo da Vinci. 

Davis, Jefferson, president of the Confederate 
States, was horn in (5hiisbian county, Kentucky, 
June 3, 1808. He studied at Transylvania College, 
and at the United States military academy at West 
Point, where he graduated in 1828. Entering the 
army, he served in several frontier campaigns, but 
resigned his commission in 1835. He entered con- 
gress in 1845 as a representative from Mississippi, 
and served in the Mexican war (1846-47) as a 
colonel of volunteers, in which capacity his bravery 
won high commendation. He was appointed, to the 
United States senate in 1847, and re-elected in 1848 
and 1850 ; in 1851 he made an unsuccessful canvass 
for the governorship of Mississippi. From 1853 to 
1857 he was Secretary of War under the presidency 
of Franklin Pierce. After this lie returned to the 
senate, where he succeeded Calhoun as the leader 
of the extreme State Rights party. He was the 
author of the seven resolutions passed in May 1860 
by the senate, in which it was virtually asserted 
that neither congress nor the legislature of any 
territory could prohibit slavery in such territory, 
but that both were bound to protect property in 
slaves ; that the people of no territory could prohibit 
slavery until after the adoption of a state constitu- 
tion ; and that congress could neither prohibit nor 
permit the institution of slaveiy in any state apply- 
ing for admission into the Union. The refusal of 
the lower house of congress to concur in ^ these 
resolutions led to great popular agitation in the 
South. The failure of tlie Democratic National 
Convention at Chaideston to adopt resolutions 
embodying substantially the same ideas had 
already (May 1, 1860) caused the disruption of that 
body and of the Democratic party ; and the election 
of Lincoln, the Republican candidate, to the presi- 
dency was an immediate result of this division 
of the Democrats. In Januaiy 1861 the state of 
Mississippi seceded from the Union, and as a con- 
sequence Davis left the senate. A few weeks 
later he was chosen president of the Confederate 
States under their provisional form of government. 
In the November following he was without opposi- 
tion elected president of the confederacy for a term 
of six years. The history of his presidency is that 
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cf the war of 1861-65 (see United States). In 
]May 1865, after the collapse of his government, 
Davis was captured by a force of Union cavalry. 
After two yeais’ imprisonment in Fortress Monroe 
he was released on bail, and though he had been 
indicted tor treason, was never brought to_ trial, a 
nolle prosequi being entered in his case in 1868. 
After 1879 he resided on an estate bequeathed 
to him in Mississippi ; and in that year he was 
specially excepted in a bill to pension veterans of 
the Mexican war. In 1881 he published The Rise 
and Fall of the Con federate Government ; he dedi- 
cated a soldieis’ monument at Montgomery ; and he 
died 6th December 1889. See his Life by Alfriend 
(1868), Pollard (1869), and his mdow (1891) ; also 
Craven, The Prison-life of Jefferson Davis (1866). 

Davis* John, an English navigator, was bom 
at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, about 1550, and is 
principally distinguished for having undertaken in 
1585 and the two following years three voyages to 
the Arctic Seas in search of a north-west passage. 
In the last voyage, he sailed with a bark of 
apparently not over twenty tons, as far north as 
the 73d degree of latitude, and discovered the strait 
which bears his name. He next made two ill-fated 
voyages towards the South Seas, and as pilot of a 
Dutch vessel bound to the East Indies. In his 
last voyage as pilot of an English ship of 240 tons 
he was killed in a brush with some Japanese pirates 
at Bintang, near Singapore, 30th December 1605. 
His vuitings, The World's Hydrographical Descrip- 
tion (1595) and The Searmin's Secrets (1594), were 
edited for the Hakluyt Society in 1878 by Captain 
A. H. Markham, with a biographical introduction. | 
Here it is pointed out that Davis is often confounded | 
with John Davis of Limehouse, a navigator to the 
East Indies, who died at Batavia in 1622, and pub- 
lished in 1618 A Rutet' or Brief e Direction for Readie 
Sailings into the East India^ which >vill be found in 
Part I. of Purchas his Pilgnmes. 

Davis, Thomas Osborne, Irish poet and 
patriot, born at Mallow, 14th October 1814, son of 
ail army surgeon. At Trinity College, Dublin, be 
lead hard and graduated, and, after spending nearly 
three years in London and on the Continent, was 
called to the bar after bis return to Dublin in 1838. 
Next year, though a Protestant, he joined the Repeal 
Association, and in 1841 became for a short time 
joint-editor with John Dillon of the Dublin Morning 
Register. In the July of 1842, with Dillon and 
Duffy, he founded the famous Nation newspaper, 
the chief aim of which was ‘ to direct the populai 
mind and the sympathies of educated men of all 
parties to the great end of nationality.’ It was 
the first time that conspicuous literary ability 
had been devoted to the cause, and ere long its 
bright vigorous articles and stirring as well as 
pametic songs, many of them from the pen of 
Davis himself, made the pages of the Nation dear 
to Irishmen all over the island. Davis started a 
projected series of Irish orators with the Speeches of 
Curran (1844), and wrote a good ‘Essay on Irish 
Songs’ for Barry’s Songs of Ireland (1845). But 
his bright and promising career was soon closed by 
his premature death of fever, in Dublin, 16th Sep- 
tenil)er 1845. His Poems were published in 1846 ; 
his Essays in 1847 ; Literary and Historical Essays 
in 1915. See the Memoir by Sir C. G. Duffy ( 1890). 

Davis Strait washes the western coast of 
Greenland, and connects Baffin Bay with the 
Atlantic Ocean. At its narrowest point, immedi- 
ately north of the Arctic circle, it measures about 
200 miles across. In 1888 the identity between 
Ginnun^ Gap, referred to in the Sagas, and the 
present Davis Strait was demonstrated. 

Davits, on shipboard, are upright columns of 
forged iron, curved at their upper ends, which pro- 


ject, or may be made to project, over a vessel’s 
side or stem, and are used as a kind of crane to 
hoist, suspend, or lower a boat. They are arranged 
in pairs, one for each end of the boat. See Boat. 

Davitt, Michael, founder of the Iiish Land 
League, the son of a Mayo peasant, was born 
near Straid, County Mayo, m 1846. Evicted from 
their small holding, the family emigrated to 
Hasbingden in Lancashire (1851); and heie six 
yeais later the boy lost his right arm through a 
machinery accident in a cotton-factory. Having in 
1866 joined the Fenian movement, he was sentenced 
in 1870 to fifteen years’ penal servitude, hut re- 
leased in 1877, and began the anti-landlord crusade 
which culminated in the Irish Land League (1879). 
In 1881-82 he was imprisoned in Portland for 
breaking his ticket-of-leave ; his Leaves from a 
Prison Diary were published in 1885. The social- 
istic views of the ‘Father of the Land League,’ 
especially on land nationalisation, did not hai- 
nionise with those of the other Home Ruleis. In 
1892 he was sent to pailiament as anti-Painellite, 
unseated on the ground of cleiical and other in- 
timidation, hut immediately retiiined unopposed 
for NE. Cork. Having resigned in 1893 and been 
letuined unopposed for S. Mayo, he withdrew 
finally in 1899. He tiavelled on the Continent, in 
Ameiica, Egypt, and South Afiica duiing the war, 
i and publishes, a Defence of the Land League ( 1891 ), 
Life and Progress in Aiistralia (1898), The Boer 
Fight for Freedom (1902), Within the Pale (1903), 
and The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland (1904). He 
died 30th May 1906. See Life by Sheehy-Skeffing- 
ton (1908). 

Davos^ (Romansch Tavau) is a small valley 
lying amongst the Alps of the Eastern Giisons, 1*6 
miles SE. of Coire (40 by rail). The valley, en- 
closed by lofty hills, is famous as a holiday and 
health resoit in winter, especially for such as sulfer 
from chest disease. The air is still and dry, and 
throughout the winter there is a great deal of 
blight, warm sunshine. Once out-of-the-way ham- 
lets, DavoS'Platz (5100 feet above sea-level) and 
Davos-Dorfli have now nuineioiis hotels, villas, and 
chalets, which accommodate tourists and invalids 
(over 20,000 and 10,000 respectively in some yeais). 
Davos is a favourite winter-sport centre (skiing, 
skating, bob-sleighing, tobogganing, curling). The 
11,200 inhabitants of the valley, which till 1848 was 
one of the 26 independent republics of the Grisoiis, 
are mostly Gei man Protestants. See J. A. Symonds, 
Our Life in the Swiss Highlands ( 1892 ). 

Davout ( nob Davocjst ), Louis Nicolas, French 
maishal, was born lObh May 1770, at Annoux, in 
Burgundy ; was educated along with Bonaparte at 
the military school of Brienne j and in 1788 became 
lieutenant in a cavalry regiment. During the 
revolutionary wars he rose to the rank of general. 
He accompanied Bonaparte to the East, where he 
mainly contributed to the victory at Aboukir, and 
otherwise distinguished himself both in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. On his return to France, he 
was named general of division in 1800, commander- 
in-chief of the consular grenadier guards in 1800, 
and marshal of the empire in 1804. He acted a 
brilliant part in the great victories obtained by the 
French at Austerlitz ( 1805 ) and Auerstadt, and was 
created by the emperor Duke of Auei&tadt (July 2, 
1808 ). On the renewal of the war with Austria in 
1809, Davout rendered useful service at Eckmuhl 
(22d April); and at Wagram, where he com- 
manded the right wing, he succeeded in turning 
the enemy’s left, and so first checked the Austrians’ 
attack. In 1811 he was created Prince of Eckmuhl. 
Appointed governor of Poland, he ruled that 
country in a spirit of the harshest despotism, and 
provoked the reproaches of the emperor, but. 
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neyertheless, did not foifeit his esteem. In the 
Russian campaign of 1812 he gathered fresh laurels 
on the fields of Mohilev and Vitebsk (27th July). 
After the retreat from Moscow, Davout became 
goveinoi-geneial of the Hanse towns, and at Ham- 
burg, tliough hated for his ciuelty, lesolutely 
maintained himself till the restoration of the 
Bourbons. On the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, Davout was appointed war-minister, and as 
such showed a remarkable genius for the rapid 
organisation of troops and supplies. After the 
battle of Waterloo, he received the command of 
the remnant of the French army under the walls of 
Paris. He would have continued the contest had 
he not been ordered by the Provisional Government 
m the capital to conclude a military convention 
with the Allies. In 1819 he was made a peer of 
France. His death took place June 1, 1823. 
Firmness of character and dauntless courage were 
Davout’s leading characteristics ; but his military 
severities often went the length of harshness, and 
even ciuelty, while his rapacity had in it something 
akin to barbarism. See his Correspondance (4 vols. 
1885), and his Life by Chenier (1886), by Ms 
daughter, the Marquise Blocqueville (3 vols. 1879- 
80), and by Mont^gut (1882). 

Dayy, Sib Humphby, one of the greatest 
chemists, was bom 17th December 1778, at Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, where his father was a carver 
in wood. At the school at Penzance, and after- 
wards at Truro, he developed a taste for story- 
telling, poetry, and angling, and for experimental 
science, in which he was aided by Dunkin, a 
saddler. In 1795 he became apprentice to a 
surgeon and apothecary in Penzance, wrote veises, 
and indulged in chemical experiments. He at the 
same time entered upon a course of study all but 
universal. * Speculations on religion and politics, 
on metaphysics and morals, are placed in his note- 
books in juxtaposition with stanzas of poetry and 
fragments of romance.’ The study of natural 
philosophy brought him near to that department 
which was to be Ms own ; but it was not till he 
had reached his nineteenth year that he entered 
seriously upon the study of chemistry. He was 
then introduced to the notice of Dr Beddoes (q.v. ), 
who in 1798 established a Pneumatic Institute at 
Clifton, and took him as Ms assistant. Here he 
made the acquaintance of the Earl of Durham, 
of Coleridge, and Southey, and earned on a course 
of experiments on the respiration of different gases, 
in which he had more than once nearly sacrificed 
his life. He thus discovered the singular exMlar- 
ating effect of nitrous oxide when breathed. The 
account wMch he published in his Researches 
Chemical and Philosophical (1799), although after- 
wards regretted, established his reputation, and 
led to his appointment, at the age of twenty-two, 
as lecturer to the Royal Institution of London. 
He delivered his first lecture in 1801 ; and his 
eloquence, and the novelty and variety of his ex- 
periments, soon attracted crowded and brilliant 
audiences. In 1803 he began researches connected 
with agriculture, on whiSi he delivered a course 
of epoch-making lectures, which were published 
under the title of Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry (1813). The discoveries, however, on 
which Davy’s fame as a chemist chiefly rests, 
took their origin in the views which he de- 
veloped in 1806, in his Bakerian lecture, On Some 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity. This essay was 
universally regarded as one ot the most valuable 
contributions ever made to chemical science, and 
obtained the prize of the French Institute. Fol- 
lowing out his principle, he was led to the grand 
discovery that the alkalies and earths are com- 
pound substances formed by oxygen united with 
metallic bases. It was potash that he first suc- 
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eeeded in decomposing, on the 19th October 1807. 
When he first saw the globules of the new metal, 
potassium, his delight is said to have been so 
ecstatic that it required some time for him to com- 
ose himself to continue the experiment. He next 
ecomposed soda and the alkaline eaiths, baryta, 
strontia, lime, and magnesia ; and discovered the 
new metals, sodium, harium, strontium, calcium, 
and magnesium. With regard to the earths proper, 
he succeeded in proving that they consist of metals 
united to oxygen. It was reserved for Wohler and 
others to exhibit the metals by themselves. He 
lectured in Dublin in 1808-9, and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Trinity College. 

On 8th April 1812 Davy was knighted; he 
married Mrs Apreece, a lady of considerable 
wealth, daughter and heiress of Charles Ken* of 
Kelso, and resigned the chemical chair of the 
Royal Institution, Apiil 1813. In order to mark 
the high sense of his merits, he was elected honorary 
professor of Chemistry. He discovered the talents 
of Faraday (q.v. ), for whom he seem-ed the appoint- 
ment as assistant in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution. That he might investigate his new theoiy 
of volcanic action, he received permission from the 
French government — though the two countries were 
then at war— to visit the Continent, and w^as re- 
ceived with the greatest distinction by the scientific 
men of France. He was accompanied by Faraday. 
On returning to England in 1815, he entered on the 
investigation of the nature of fire-damp, which is 
the cause of explosions in coal-mines. This resulted 
in the invention of the Safety-lamp (q.v.). A 
public subscription of about £1500 was collected as 
a testimonial by those interested in 1817, and he w*as 
entertained to dinner, and presented with a service 
of plate. He was created a baronet, 20th October 
1818. On the death of Sir Joseph Banks in 1820, 
Sir Humphry Davy was elected President of the 
Royal Society. In 1820-23 Ms researches on electro- 
magnetism were communicated to the Society. He 
invented an ingenious plan for preventing the cor- 
rosion of the copper-sheathing of ships by altering 
the electric condition of the copper by means oi 
bands of zinc ; but the bottoms of the vessels be- 
came so foul from the adhesion of weeds and shells 
that the plan had to be abandoned. 

Early in 1825 Sir Humphry Davy had begun to 
complain of the loss of strength, and in 1826 he had 
an ^oplectic attack. He made two journeys to 
the Continent for the recovery of his health, and 
died at Geneva on the 29th May 1829, at the early 
age of fifry-one. The Genevan government evinced 
their respect by a public funeral. He was a member 
of almost all the scientific institutions in the world. 
Cuvier, in his Moge, says : ‘ Davy, not yet fifty- 
two years of age, occupied, in the opinion of all 
that could judge of such labours, the first rank 
among the chemists of this or of any other age ’ 
Another critic has said : ‘ He was not only dne of 
the greatest, but one of the most benevolent and 
ami^le of men.’ His widow placed a tablet to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, and a statue was 
erected to him in Penzance. Besides the works 
already mentioned, and a great number of con- 
tributions to the Philosophical Transactions, Sir 
Humphry Davy was author of Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy (1812); On the Safety-lamp in Coal- 
mines (1818); Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing 
(1828); and Consolations in Travel (1830) — all in- 
cluded in his Collected Works (9 vols. 1839-40). 

See Memoirs of the Life of Sir Sumphry Davy, by his 
brother, John Davy (1836); his Fragmentary Remains 
(1858) ; the Life by Dr Paris (1831); and that by Dr T. 
K Thorpe (1896). 

Davy, John, musician, was bom near Exeter 
in 1763, and died in London in 1824. Many of his 
songs were great favourites, and though most are 
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forgotten, ‘The Bay of Biscay’ has never lost 
popular favour. 

I>avy JoneS) a sailor’s familiar name for a 
malignant sea-spirit or the devil generally. _ The 
common phrase ‘ Davy Jones’s locker ’ is applied to 
the ocean as the grave of men drowned at sea. A 
dubious explanation of the name makes it coni- 
pounded from Duffy ^ a West Indian negro spirit 
name, and the scriptural prophet Jonah, in jocular 
allusion to his somew’-hat unusual adventures. 

Davy Lamp* See Safety-lamp. 

Dawalla [Hypophthalmus dawalla), a fish of 
the family Siluriise, found in the rivers of Guiana, 
and highly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh. It 
is sometimes SJ feet long, and is brightly coloured. 
The eye is situated below the angle of the mouth. 

DaweSy Richard (1708-66), Hellenist, bom 
near Maikeb Bosworth, was a fellow of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, and schooluiastei in Newcastle (1738- 
49), and retired to Heworth, in Durham, wheie he 
solaced himself with rowing and campanology. 

DawMuSy Sir William Boyd, was born at 
Batting ton vicarage, near Welshpool, Montgomery- 
shire, 26th December 1838, and educated at Rossall 
School and Jesus College, Oxford. In 1861 he 
joined the Geological Survey, became curator 
of Manchester Museum in 1870, and professor of 
Geology in Owens College (afterwards Manchester 
University) in 1872. In 1882 he presided over the 
anthropological section of the British Association 
at Southampton, and was elected honorary fellow 
of his old college. The Channel Tunnel Com- 
mittee employed him in 1882 to make a special 
survey of both coasts ; and next year he laid down 
the line for a tunnel under the Humber. Sir W. 
Boyd Dawkins has contiibuted numerous papers to 
learned societies relating especially to fossil mam- 
malia. His books are Cave-hunting : Besearehes on 
the Evidences of Caves respecting the Early Inhahit- 
<mts of Europe (1874), and Early Man in Britain, 
and his place in the Tertiary Beriod (1880), the 
latter a work of great interest. 

Dawlisllt a pleasant watering-place, on the 
SE. coast of Devonshire, backed by the Great Haldon 
(818 feet), 12 miles S. by E. of Exeter ; pop. 4700. 
Dawn* See Twilight. 

DawsOHf George, a busy and popular preacher 
and lecturer, was bom in London, 24th February 
1821, taught for a time in his father’s academy, and 
studied at Aberdeen and Glasgow. He became 
pastor of Rickmansworth Baptist Chapel in 1843 ; 
of Mount Zion, Birmingham, in 1844, where his 
eloquence, breadth of view, and entire freedom from 
conventionality drew crowds to his services. Daw- 
son’s doctrinal position, which did not allow of his 
being fettered by theological forms of belief, led to 
his resignation ; the ‘ Church of the Saviour ’ was 
built for him ( 1847 ), which borrowed its ritual from 
many sources. He took a lively interest in politics ; 
was extremely popular as a lecturer for thirty years ; 
popularised the views of Carlyle and Emerson, 
with both of whom he was personally acquainted ; 
taught English literature masses at the Midland 
Institute for six years ; advocated free libraries, 
and was one of the founders of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Library, Birmingham. Since his sudden 
death at King’s Norton, near Birmingham, 30th 
November 1876, various works have been published : 
Sermons (4 vols. 1878-82 ), Prayers ( 2 vols. 1 878-83), 
Biogrmhiccd Lectures (2 vols. 1886-87), and Every 
Day C&umels ( 1888). See the Memoir by Crosskey 
C1876). 

DawsoBf Sir John William, geologist and 
naturalist, was bom at Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
Octo1>«! 1820. He studied at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards devoted himself to researches in the 


natural history and geology of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, aiding Sir Charles Lyell in his 
investigations in Nova Scotia in 1842 and again in 
1852. He was appointed superintendent of edu- 
cation in Nova Scotia in 1850 ; principal of M‘Gi]l 
University, Montreal (1855), and afterw^ards vice- 
chancellor. In 1884 he was knighted ; and he was 
an LL.D. of Edinbuigh, &c. His Devonian and 
Carhoniferoiis Flora of Eastern North America 
records the discovery of what he believed to 
be the lowest known form of animal life, the 
Eozoon Canadense of the Lauientian limestone 
(see Eozooh). An anti-Darwinian, he published 
Archaia (1858), Story of the Earth and Man 
(1872), Dawn of Life (1875), Origin of the World 
(1877), Fossil Men (1878), Change of Life in Geo- 
logical Time (1880), Egypt and Syria (1885), 
Geology and History (1894), and Belies of Primeval 
Life (1897). He died 19fch November 1899. 

Dawson*^ capital of the Yukon territory of 
Canada, is situated amidst impressive scenery at 
the junction of the Klondike and Yukon Rivers, 
and was founded in 1896 on the discoveiy of gold 
in the district. Although paitly destioyed by fire 
in 1899, it is a busy and well-equipped town, having 
good steamer connection with the upper and lower 
Yukon. It is 1500 miles from the mouth of the 
great river. Though in winter the temperature 
rails to -50® or lower, it may in summer be 90® in 
the shade ; and good wheat, barley, and oats have 
i been ripened here. Pop. 1000. 
i Dax« a town in the French department of 
Landes, on the Adour, 93 miles S. by W. of 
Bordeaux by rail. It has a 14th-century castle, 
remains of Roman walls, a cathedral, and is re- 
markable for its hot sulphur-springs (77M44® F.), 
whose waters, known to the Romans as Aquae Tar* 
hellce, are used in cases of rheumatism and nervous 
complaints. In the middle ages it was called Acqs. 
It has a trade in turpentine, resin, pitwood, horses, 
and hams. Pop. 11,000. 

Day^ originally meant the space of time during 
wMch it is light, in opposition to the space of dark- 
ness or night ; it now more usually denotes a com- 
plete alternation of light and darkness. It is the 
earth’s rotation that causes the vicissitude of day 
and night. The earth being a globe, only one-half 
of it can be lighted up by the sun at once ; to that 
half it is day, while to the other half, which is in 
shade, it is night. But by the earth’s rotation, the 
several portions of the surface have each their turn 
of light and of darkness. This happens because 
the position of the earth is such that the equator 
is on the whole presented towards the sun ; had 
either pole been towards the sun, that hemisphere 
would nave revolved in continual light, the other 
in continual darkness. 

One complete rotation of the earth does not make 
a day, in the usual sense. If the time is noted when 
a particular fixed star is exactly south or on the 
meridian, when the same star comes again to the 
meridian the next day, the earth has made exactly 
one rotation, and the time that has elapsed is called 
a sidereal day. This portion of time may be re- 
garded as being always of the same length ; for the 
motion of the earth on its axis differs extremely 
little from absolute uniformity. Hence sidereal or 
star- time is much used by astronomers. But the 
passage of a star across the meridian is not a con- 
spicuous enough event for regulating the move- 
ments of men in general. It is not a complete 
rotation of the earth, but a complete alternation of 
light and darkness that constitutes their day. This, 
which is called the dvil or the solar day, is 
measured between two meridian passages of the 
sun, and is about four minutes longer than the 
sidereal day. The cause of the greater length is 
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this : When the earth has made one complete tmn, 
so as to bring the meridian of the place to the same 
position among the fixed stars as when it was noon 
the day before, the sun has in the meantime (ap- 
paiently) moved eastward nearly one degree among 
the stars, and it takes the earth about four minutes 
moie to move lound so as to overtake him. If this 
eastwaid motion of the sun weie unifoim, the len^h 
of the solar day would be as simple and as easily 
determined as that of the sidereal. But the ecliptic 
or great circle in which the sun appaiently moves 
mosses the equator, and theiefore one portion of the 
sun’s apparent path is more obliquely inclined to the 
-equator than anothei ; besides, as the eai tli moves 
in her orbit with varying speed, the rate of the 
sun’s apparent motion in the ecliptic must also 
vary. The consequence is, that the len^h of the 
solar day is constantly fluctuating; and to get a 
fixed measure of solar time, astronomers have to 
imagine a sun moving uniformly in the celestial 
equator, and completing its circuit in the same 
time as the real sun. The time marked by this 
imaginary sun is called 77iea?i solar time; when the 
imaginary sun is on the meridian, it is mean noon ; 
when the real sun is on the meridian, it is a’pparent 
noon. It is obvious that a sun-dial must show ap- 
parent time, while clocks and watches keep mean 
time. Only four times in the year do these two 
coincide. The difference is called the equation of 
time, because, when added to or subtracted from 
apparent time, according as the sun comes too soon 
or too late on the meridian, it makes it equal to 
mean time. The mean solar day is divided into 
twenty-four hours, the hours into minutes and 
seconds. A sidereal day, we have seen, is shorter ; 
its exact length is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds 
of mean solar or common time. Astronomers divide 
the sidereal day also into twenty-four hours, which 
are of course shorter than common hours. In the 
course of a civil year of 366 days, the earth turns 
on its axis 366 times, or there are 366 sidereal days. 
Astronomers reckon the day as beginning at noon, 
and count the hours from 1 to 24. The civil day 
begins at midnight, and the hours are counted in 
two divisions of twelve each. The ecclesiastical 
day was reckoned from sunset to sunset. The 
Greeks counted their day from sunset, as did also 
the Hebrews, the Romans from midnight, the Baby- 
lonians from sunrise, the Umbrians from mid-day. 

The diagram will explain the variation in the 
relative duration of light and darkness at different 
times of the year and different parts of the earth’s 

surface. C represents 
the position of the 
earth, P being the 
north pole of the 
heavens. E and W 
. represent the east 
and west points, 
p EQW and EKW are 
the celestial equator 
and the eclip^tic re- 
spectively. Let us 
suppose the observer 
to oe in the northern 
hemisphere and that 
HEH^ is his hori- 
zon. When the sun is on the equator it is obvious 
that the arcs EQW and EQ'W are equal— i.e. the 
sun is as long above the horizon as it is below it. 
But, if the sun be in the northern half of the 
ecliptic, its apparent path is a circle parallel to 
EQW passing through the sun’s position; and 
more of this circle is above the horizon than below 
it- Similarly we can explain the appearances for 
other positions of the sun and of the observer. 

Day, as opposed to night, varies with the latitude 
and the season of the year. As we go north from 



the equator it increases in summer, and decreases 
in winter. At the equator, day is a little more, 
night a little less than tAvelve hours ; at the poles, 
day is a little more, night a little less, than six 
months. For the time of day in different countries, 
see Time. 

A day, in Law, includes the whole twenty-four 
houis fi’om midnight to midnight. In reckoning 
periods of time from a certain event, the day on 
which the event occurred is excluded. On the 
other hand, if it be lequired to prove survival for a 
certain number of days, it will suffice if the person 
be alive for any portion, however small, of the last 
day. While an obligation to pay on a certain day 
would therefore be theoretically discharged by pay- 
ment before midnight, the law requires that reason- 
able hours be observed — e.g. if tlie payment (as a 
bill ) is at a bank or place of business, it must be 
Avithin business hours. 

A latvfid day is a day on which there is no legal 
impediment to the execution of a Avrit — ^i.e. all 
days except Sundays and fast-days appointed by 
government. Criminal Avarrants, and in Scotland 
warrants against debtors in meditatione fugce, are 
an exception to this rule, and may be both granted 
and executed on Sundays and fast-days. By 29 
Car. II. chap. 7, all contracts made by persons in 
their ordinary calling on a Sunday are void The 
exceptions to this rule will be explained under 
Sabbath. In England, Christmas-aay and Good- 
Friday generally stand on the same footing with 
Sundays and fast-days appointed by royal pro- 
clamation; but in Scotland there is no exception 
made in favour of any of the feast or fast days of 
the church. 

Lays of Grace. — The time at Avhich a bill is 
actually due and payable, except in the case of 
hills payable on demand or at sight, is three days 
after the time'expressed on the face of it, and these 
three additional days are called days of ^ace. If 
the third day of grace fall on a Sunday, Christnias- 
day, Good-Friday, or a national fast or thanksgiAung 
day, the bill is payable the day before. If it fall 
on any of the other hank holidays, or if the last 
day of grace is a Sunday and the second a bank 
holiday, the bill is payable on the succeeding 
business day (see Bill). Days of grace have now 
been abolished in many countries, but there are 
still three allowed in the United States, and ten 
in Russia. 

Day, John (1522-84), a native of Dunwich, 
was an early London printer, his most celebrated 
production being Foxe^s Book of Martyrs. 

Day, John, a dramatist, of whose life hardly 
anything is knoAvn. He is mentioned in Henslowe’s 
Diary in 1598 as an active plavAviight. But few of 
his earlier works have come dowm to us save The 
Blind Beggar of Bednal Green. Day collaborated 
freely with contemporary writers, as Chettle and 
Dekker. Ben Jonson in his conversations with 
Drummond of Hawthornden grouped him with 
some other admirable gentlemen and authors as 
a rogue and a base fellow. His best works that 
have reached us are a ^aceful comedy. Humour 
out of Breath, and The Parliament of Bees, a kind 
of allegorical masque in which all the characters 
are bees. ‘ The very air,’ says Chples Lamb, 

‘ seems replete with humming and buzzing melodies. 
Surely bees Avere never so berhymed before.’ An 
edition of Day’s works was privately printed by 
A. H. BuUen in 1881. 

Day, Thomas, the author of Sandford and 
Merton, was horn in London, 22d June 1748, and 
thirteen months later, by his father’s death, became 
heir to dB900 a year. From the Charterhouse he 
passed to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he 
formed a close friendship with Richard LoveR 
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Edgeworth (q.v.). In. 1765 lie entered the Middle 
Temple, in 1775 was called to the bar, but he 
never practised. A good, clever eccentric, a 
disciple of Rousseau, he brought up two childien, 
an orphan blonde and a foundling brunette, one of 
whom should presently become his wife. That 
scheme miscarried ; and, admitted to the Lichfield 
coterie, he projjosed first to Honora Sneyd, next to 
her younger sister Elizabeth. She sent him to 
France to acquiie the Fiench graces ; as acquired 
by him, they but moved her to laughter. Finally 
in 1778 he married an appreciative heiress, Esther 
Milnes, and spent with ner eleven hajipy years, 
farming on philanthropic and costly principles in 
Essex and Surrey, till on 28th September 1789 he 
was killed by a fall from a colt he was breaking in. 
His wife died broken-hearted two years afterwards. 
Two only of Day’s eleven works call for mention — 
The Dying Negro (1773), and the History of Sand- 
ford and Merton (3 vols. 1783-89). The poem 
struck the keynote of the aiiti-slaveiy movement; 
the child’s book, like its author, is sometimes 
ridiculous, but always excellent. See Lives of 
Day by Keir (1791), and Blackman (1862). 

Bayaks* See Dyaks. 

Bayanand Saraswati. See Abya Samaj, 
Brahma Samaj. 

Bay-fly. See Ephemera. 

Bay-lily {HemerocalUs), a perennial herbaceous 

t enus of Liliaceae, so named from the ephemeral 
owers, which, however, succeed each other freely 
upon the peculiar inflorescence (a double bostiyx). 
Several species aie cultivated in gardens, especially 



the fragrant Yellow Day-lily (H. flava), a native 
of warmer Europe, southern Siberia, and noithem 
China, and H. fulva^ from the Levant. Both 
species, but particularly the latter, have been re- 
commended as sources of green fodder for cattle. 

Bayton, capital of Montgomery county, Ohio, 
sixth city of the state, is situated on the Great 
Miami, at the mouth of the Mad River, 48 miles 
NNE. of Cincinnati. The streets are broad, the 
private residences generally handsome ; the public 
buildings include a court-house of white marble, 
a lai^e jail, a number of schools, and many 
churchy. Standing on the line of the Miami 
Canal (open^ 1829), the city is the terminus of 
and the water of the Mad River is 
brought through its streets by an hydraulic canal, 


suf>plying abundant water-power. It has paper- 
mills, manufactures of railroad cars, aero^anes, 
agricultural machinery, &c. The National Cash 
Register factory is a very important institution. 
A tornado, fire and flood, in March 1913 proved 
very destructive to life and property. Pop. (1870) 
30,473; (1890)61,220; (1900) 85,333; (1910)116,577; 
(1920) 152,559. 

B*Azara 9 Felix (1746-1811), horn in Aragon, 
was a commissioner for delimiting the Spanish 
and Portuguese possessions in South Ameiica. He 
wrote a Natural History of the Quadrupeds oj 
Paraguay (1801; trans. 1838), and Voyages dans 
VAmirique Miridionale (1809). 

B’Azeglio. See Azeglio. 

BeacoUf lit. a ‘servant’ or ‘follower’ (and, in 
that sense, found in classic and also in Hellenistic 
Greek), became in ecclesiastical usage the name 
for an office-bearer in the Christian church. In 
Acts vi. we read of the appointment of seven men 
chosen by the laity and oidained by the apostles 
to attend to the finances of the infant church, and 
to see that its alms are fairly distributed. The 
name deacon is not applied to them. They are to 
be spiritnally-minded men; they are solemnly set 
apart from the rest of the congregation ; and almost 
immediately they are found preadiing and baptising 
(Acts, vi. vii. and viii. 38); and the most distin- 
guished of them, St Stephen, dies as the first Chris- 
tian martyr. In the epistle to the Philippians they 
are named along with the bishops, and in the pas- 
toral epistles they are recognised as part of the 
Christian ministry (1 Tim. iii. 8-13) without any 
special reference to financial duties. Clirysostom 
suggested that the appointment in the Acts was of 
a temporary nature, and distinct from the sacred 
ministry of the diaconate subsequently instituted ; 
and this view obtained some sanction from the 
sixth General Council. But a gi'eat Anglican anti- 
quary, Bingham ( supported in this matter by the 
Roman Catholics Thomassinus and Petavius), takes 
the opposite side, and is able to appeal to Justin 
Martyr, Irenseus, Hilary, Cyprian, and othsr doctors, 
to the effect that the seven were truly deacons in 
the later sense, and weie authorised by the apostles 
to undertake these higher functions. The number 
seven continued to be adhered to in many churches 
— e.g. at Rome, until the 11th century, when the 
number was doubled. 

During the 2d and 3d centuries, the duties falling 
to the deacons had considerably increased ; and since 
as confidential attendants and helpers of the bishops, 
they had risen into conseq^uence, it became neces- 
sary to divide the various funcoions among an arch- 
deacon, deacons, and sub-deacons. Deacons might 
now dispense the bread and wine at the communion, 
but not consecrate them. They had to receive the 
offerings and presents for the bishop, to keep the 
sacred vessels, to chant the introductory formulas 
of public woiship, and to take the ovei-sight of the 
morals of the congregation ; and they were allowed, 
in many cases, with the leave of the bishop, to 
preach and baptise, and receive penitents into the 
communion of the chnrch. At an early period, the 
offices of archdeacon and deacon were considered to 
belong to the higher orders of consecration {m-dines 
majores) '. this was not the case with that of sub- 
deacon till after the 12th century. At the conse- 
cration of a deacon, according to the Roman rite, 
certain sacred vessels may be handed to him as 
symbols of his office ; hut this does not seem to be 
regarded as essential. In the Greek rite the 
flmelhtm ( a fan for driving away flies from the 
sacred elements) is ^ven to the deacon. The 
peculiar robes are the dalmatica and the stole, hut 
the stole (both in East and West) is only placed 
over the left shoulder. 
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In Protestant churches the position of deacons 
varies. Among Presbyterians, the elders have the 
spiritual oversight of the congregations; while 
deacons (as in the United Free Church of Scotland) 
and managers in others have the care of the finan- 
cial affairs. Among Congregationalists, the deacons 
combine spiritual and financial duties. The Church 
of England has retained in the main the older 
form of ordination. The deacon has only the hands 
of the bishop laid upon him, and not those of any 
attendant priests also ; he cannot consecrate the ele- 
ments at holy communion or pronounce the absolu- 
tion or benediction ; and he only preaches by special 
license fiom the bishop, and not directly by virtue 
of his ofGLce*. For this, as well as for holding any 
benefice or church-preferment, priest’s orders are 
necessary. The office is now regarded very much as 
simply one of probation before admission to priest's 
orders. But in ancient times it was not imcommon 
for a man to remain a deacon for life. The cardinal 
deacons at Rome sometimes remain such, especially 
if much occupied with secular business. Thus 
the late celebrated Cardinal Antonelli always re- 
mained a deacon. Before a person can be appointed 
deacon in the English Church, he must have 
reached the age of twenty-three, and he usually 
remains in this office one year at least. 

Deaconesses {ancillce, mmistrce, mduce^ virgines, 
episcopcBi presbyterce), female ministers or servants 
of the church or Christian society in the time of the 
apostles ( Rom. xvi. 1 ). At a later period, they co- 
operated with the deacons, showed the women their 
place in the church assemblies, assisted at the bap- 
tism of pel sons of their own sex, instructed those 
who were about to be baptised as to the answers 
they should give to the baptismal questions, arranged 
the agapcB or love-feasts, and took care of the sick. 
In xhe M century it seems to have been also part 
of their duty to visit all Christian women who 
were suffeiing imprisonment, and to be hospitable 
to such as had come from afar. In very early times i 
they were consecrated to their office by ordination 
in the same manner as other ecclesiastical or 
spiritual personages ; later, however, they were , 
inducted into their office by prayer without the j 
imposition of hands. Until the 4th century, the j 
deaconesses had to be either maidens or widows 
who had been only once married, and sixty years of 
age; but after the Council of Chalcedon the age 
was fixed at forty. Their assistants were called 
sub-deaconesses. After the 6th century in the 
Latin Church, and after the 12th century in the 
Greek Church, the office of deaconess was discon- 
tinued ; but the former has retained the name. In 
convents, for example, the nuns who have the care 
of the altar are called deaconesses. In the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent there are deaconesses 
who nurse the sick and tend the poor. The fiist 
deaconesses’ liouse at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, 
near Diisseldorf, was founded by Pastor Fliedner 
in 1836; and now scattered over the Protestant 
world there are numerous similar institutions, 
with thousands of sisters. The Church of Scot- 
land adopted the office of deaconess in 1887-88. 
The Diocesan Deaconess Institution, London, was 
established in 1861; but Sisterhoods (cj.v.) have 
struck a much deeper root in the Anglican com- 
munion. See works by Dean Howson(1886) and 
Cecilia Robinson (1899). 

Deacon of a Trade, the president, for the 
time being, of certain incorporations in Scotland, 
where, prior to the passing of the Burgh Reform 
Act, 1834, the deacons of trades or crafts represented 
the trades in the respective town-coimcils. That 
act enacted that the deacons shall no longer be 
recognised as official and constituent members of 
the town-council, but preserved the power of the 
crafts to elect deacons and other officers for the 


management of their affairs. The deacon-convener 
of the trades in Edinbmgh and Glasgow is still a 
member of the town -council. See Dean of Guild. 

Dead, in seafaring language, is very frequently 
employed as part of a designation or phrase having, 
in general, a meaning somewhat opposite to that of 
active, eJfecUm, or real. The chief of such phiases 
are the following • Dead-eyes, circulai, flattish 
wooden blocks, without sheaves, and having eyes 
for lanyards, which foim a purchase or tackle 
whereby the shrouds or other fixed rigging are 
extended or set-up taut; Dead^at, the name for 
one of the niidsMp-timbeis ; Dead-lights, strong 
wooden shutters used to close cabin-w’indow^s, on 
the approach of a stoim, to protect the glass ; Dead- 
ropes, such as do not run in blocks; Dead-xcood 
is the term applied to the solid blocks of timber 
elected upon the keel throughout the sharp portions 
of a ship’s hull at stem and stem, the chief object 
being to give solidity and strength to the ends of 
the ship ; Dead-reckoning, an estimation of a 
ship’s place \vithout celestial observations, made 
chiefly by the log-book, and liable to error on 
account of currents, lee- way, fluctuation of wind, 
&c. To these may be added Dead-xoind, a seaman’s 
designation for a wind blowing directly against a 
shm^s course. 

Other compounds are Dead-loch, a position of 
matters when they have become so complicated 
that they are at a complete standstill and progress 
is impossible; Dead-freight, the compensation paid 
to the shipmaster by the s merchant who freights a 
whole ship for the space which he fails to occupy ; 
Dead language, one no longer spoken; and Dead- 
letter, a letter undelivered and unclaimed at the 
Post-office (q.v.). The Dead-points of an engine 
are when the connecting-rod and the crank are in 
one line (see Crank). The impetus of the fly- 
wheel is necessaiy to carry the engine over these 
points, and if it is allowed to stand at either of 
them, a start is impossible till the fly-wheel is 
turned by hand sufficiently to permit of the piston 
acting on the crank. 

Dead, Book of the, the great funerary work 
of the ancient Egyptians, who themselves entitled 
it Fer-em-Hru, ‘to go forth from (or by) day.’ It 
is ‘ a collection of prayers and exorcisms composed 
at various periods for the benefit of the pilgrim- 
soul in his journey through Amenti (the Egyptian 
Hades); and it was in order to provide him with 
a safe-conduct through the perils of that terrible 
valley that copies of the wmrk, or portions of it, 
were buried with the mimrmy in his tomb.’ Such 
copies, hieroglyphic or hieratic according to the 
age when they were executed, and made some to 
order, others for sale, constitute fully one-half of 
the thousands of extant papyri- They are mostly 
corrupt and faulty ; hut as the fruit of ten years’ 
toil, a critical text was at last published by 
fidouard NaviHe in Das Aegyptische Todtenbuch 
der XVIII. bis XX. Dynastie [Bexliii, 1886), whose 
folio supplement contains 212 plates of texts, 
vignettes, and variants of vignettes- Dr Birch’s 
English translation {Eqypfs Place in Universal 
History, vol. v. 1867) is based on Lepsius’ imperfect 
Turin text (1842), as also is Pierret’s French trans- 
lation (1882). See the articles EGy3?T, HIERO- 
GLYPHICS, and Amenthes ; texts, facsimiles, 
translations, &c., by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge ( 1895- 
1913); and a masterly article by Miss A. B. 
Edwards in the Academy for 10th September 1887. 

Dead, Prayer for the. See Prayer, Pur- 
gatory, Requiem. 

Deadly Nightsliade. See Belladonna. 
Dead-men's Fingers. See Alcyonium. 

Dead Nettle {Larnivm), a genus of Labiatse. 
D. purpureum and L, album, together with (Gale- 
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opsis) the closely allied Hemp-nettle, are veiy 
■ ■ ’ " The commoner species 

have been somewhat 
thoroughly naturalised 
in the long-settled parts 
of the United States. 
They are sometimes 
boiled as pot-herbs in 
Sweden. The name 
seems derived from the 
superficial resemblance 
to the true or stinging 
nettles ; this is especially 
marked in L. album. 

Bead Sea is the 
usual name, dating from 
the time of Jerome, for 
a most remarkable lake 
in the south-east of 
Palestine, called in the 
Old Testament The Salt 
Sea, Sea of the Plain, or 
East Sea; by Josephus, 
Lacus Asphaltites ; and 
by the Arabs now, Bahr- 
L'ld, ‘ Sea of Lot.’ It is 
46 miles long, with a 
breadth of fiom 5 to 9 miles. Its surface, which 
is lower than that of any water known, is 1292 
feet below the level of the Meditenanean. The 
depth of the greater part, the northern section 
is about 1300 feet; but at the southern end the 
water is only from 3 to 12 feet deep. The shape is 
that of an elongated oval, interrupted by a pro- 
montory which projects into it from the south-east. 
The Dead Sea is fed by the Jordan from the north, 
and by many other streams, but has no apparent 
outlet, its superfluous water being supposed to be 
entirely carried off by evaporation. Along the 
eastern and western borders of the Dead Sea 
there are lines of bold, and in some cases perpen- 
dicular, cliffs rising in general to an elevation of 
1500 feet on the west, and 2500 feet on the east. 
These cliffs are chiefly composed of limestone, and 
are destitute of vegetation save in the ravines 
traversed by fresh-water streamlets. The north 
shores of the lake form an extensive and desolate 
muddy flat, marked by the blackened trunks and 
branches of trees, strewn about and incrusted 
with salt. The southern shore is low, level, and 
marshy, desolate, and dreary. On this shore is 
the remarkable lidge of rock-salt, 7 miles long and 
300 feet high, called Khashm Usdom (‘Ridge of 
Sodom’). Lava-beds, pumice-stone, warm springs, 
sulphur, and volcanic ^ag prove the presence here 
of volcanic agencies at some period. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea is frequently visited oy 
earthquakes, and the lake still occasionally casts 
up to its surface large masses of asphalt. The 
basin of the sea and the valley of the Jordan seem 
both to be due to a great fault or crack in the 
earth’s surface of very ancient date. The long- 
entertained belief that the exhalations from thm 
lake were fatal is not founded upon fact. Within 
the thickets of tamarisk and oleander, which here 
and there may be seen upon its brink, the birds 
sing sweetly, and they fly over and swim about on 
its surface. But the salinity of the waters is 
adverse to life, though some lower organisations 
are found in them. 

The water of the Dead Sea is characterised by the 
presence of a large quantity of magnesian and soda 
salts. Its average specific gravity is about 1166 
(pure water being 1000). The proportion of saline 
matter is so great that, whilst sea-water contains 
only S'6 per cent, of salts, the water of the Dead 
Sea oontamsi upwards of 26 per cent., or more than 
seven tames as much as that of the ocean. In all 


lakes or collections of water without any outflow, 
uhe water acquires an infusion of salt from its 
feeders, while none can go off by evaporation, even 
when the shores do not as here abound in salt and 
nitre. The principal salts in the water ai-e chloride 
of calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium, 
with bromides and sulphates of the same. The 
evaporation is great as the heat is intense, and the 
sea rather contracts than increases. Rain hardly 
ever falls ; the water is nearly as blue and clear 
as that of the Mediterranean ; and though it is 
very hurtful to the eyes, and though it is horribly 
salt and ill-smelling, a bath in it is refreshing. 
Owing to the great specific gravity of the water, it 
is almost impossible for the bather to sink in it. 
The geological fault in which the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan valley lie dates probably from the end of 
the Eocene period ; the site of the ‘ cities of the 
plain’ cannot accordingly he beneath the present 
sea, as used always to be assumed ( see Sodom and 
Gomorrah). —Dead Sea Apples, or Apples of 
Sodom, described by Josephus as ‘externally of 
fair appearance, but turning to smoke and ashes 
when plucked by the hands,’ cannot be the Solanum 
sodomoeum (see SOLANUM), which botanists call 
‘Apple of Sodom.’ Seetzen, Irby, Mangles, and 
Robinson identify them with the fruit of Asclepias- 
qigantea vel procera (a tree 15 feet high), like a 
large smooth orange or apple. Being filled mainly 
with air, the ripe fruit, when pressed or struck, 
explodes with a puff, leaving in the hand, except 
fragments of lind and a few fibres, only a central 
pod, containing, with the seed, a little fine silk, 
which the Arabs twist into gun-match. 

See books quoted at Palestine; De Saulcy (1853) 
and the Due de Luynes (1874) on the Dead Sea; the 
Jewish EneyclopcBdia ; and German works by Tuch 
(1863), Fraas (1867), and Blanckenhorn (1912), 

Bead^S Part^ in Scots law, is that part of a 
man’s movable property which he is entitled to 
dispose of by testament. If a man dies without 
leaving widow or children, the dead’s part is the 
whole ; if he leave widow hut no children, or 
children but no widow, it is a half; and if lie 
leave both widow and children, it is a third of his 
movable property. The dead’s part may be in- 
creased or diminished by marriage-contract, or by 
wife and children renouncing their legal rights. 

Beaf and Bumb* Persons who are born 
deaf, or who lose tlieii hearing in infancy, are dumb 
also; hence the compound terra deaf-ari^^-dumK 
But deafness is the piimary defect ; dumbness is 
only the consequence of deafness. Normal children 
heai sounds, and then learn to imitate them ; I.e. 
they learn to repeat what they hear other persons 
say. It is thus that every one of us has learned to 
speak. But because the deaf child hears nothing 
it cannot imitate, and therefore remains dumb. 
Persons who lose their hearing later in life are not 
to be classed among the deaf and dumb. Having 
acquiied speech before their hearing was lost, they 
can still retain that means of communication with 
others ; and if they are educated, there are open 
to them all the stores of knowledge contained in 
books, from which the juvenile deaf and dumb, 
ignorant of all written and spoken language, are 
utterly excluded. It is this latter class alone which 
was contemplated in our census enumerations, and 
for which our institutions for the education of the 
deaf and dumb were designed. 

The term ‘ deaf and dumb ’ is somewhat unfortu- 
nate, as embodying and repeating the error that the 
affliction is twofold- It affects two organs, certainly, 
but only, as above described, in the way of cause 
and effect. The organ of hearing is wanting, but 
the organs of speech are present ; they merely lack 
the means of exercise. The ear is the guide and 
directress of the tongue ; and when the ear is doomed 
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to perpetual silence, the tongue is included in the 
ban ; though, if we could by any means give to the 
ear the faculty of hearing, the tongue would learn 
for itself to fulfil its proper office. To correct the 
error involved in this apparent misnomer, some 
authorities use the term simply, others speak 
of the dmf-dmnh and d&af-muU. The latter term 
is common in America, as in France is its equivalent 
sourds-mitets. In the Holy Scriptures the same 
original word is translated ‘deaf’ in some places 
(as in Mark, vii. 32), and ‘dumb’ or ‘speechless’ 
in others (see Matt. ix. 33, and Luke, i. 22). 

Deaf and dumb persons may be classified under 
two main heads — viz. { 1 ) the ‘ congenital ’ or born 
deaf, and (2) the ‘adventitious deaf,’ or those who 
have lost hearing after birth. Consanguinity of 
parents has been adduced as a iprobable cause of 
a deaf offspring. Among the diseases conducive 
to post-natal deafness are cerebro-spinal meningitis 
and other inflammatory diseases of the brain and 
its membranes, scai'let fever, measles, scrofula, 
and diphtheria; while children also have become 
deaf from falls or from teething. 

This affliction is very much moie common than, 
for a long time, it was supposed to be. Happily, 
however, along with the knowledge of its extensive 
revalence, has come the means of alleviating it, 
y education. It was only when the schools now 
in existence began their useful work, and caused 
inquiries to be made, that the actual numbers of 
the deaf and dumb began to appear. In places 
where it was proposed to establish a school — ^in 
Pans, Loudon, Liverpool, Manchester, Yorkshiie, 
and in New York — the objection was immediately 
raised that children could not be found in sufficient 
numbers to requiie such schools. Their promoters, 
however, knew better than this, and persisted in 
their design. They soon had the satisfaction of 
converting the objectors into their warmest sup- 
porters. The facts thus ascertained, and the os- 
culations based upon them, continued to be the 
only statistics upon the subject of deaf -dumbness 
in Great Britain and Ireland until the census of 
1851, when for the first time the number and ages 
of the deaf and dumb formed a part of the inquiry. 

The deaf are spoken of frequently in the writings 
both of the Old and New Testaments ; they are 
alluded to by the poets, philosophers, and law- 
givers of antiquity ; yet we have no account of any 
attempt at educating them until the 15th century; 
no school existed for them until the middle of the 
18th ; nor could it be said that education was 
freely offered, and readily accessible, until the 
middle of the 19th century. 

Some isolated attempts* had been made before the 
18th century, by different men, in different coun- 
tries, and at long intervals, to give instruction 
to one or two deaf and dumb persons, and their 
endeavours were attended with various degrees of 
success. These several cases excited some atten- 
tion at the time ; but after the wonder at their 
novelty had subsided they seem to liave been 
almost forgotten, even in the countries where the 
experiments were made. Bede speaks of a dumb 
youth being taught by St John of Beverley (q.v.) 
to repeat after him letters and syllables, and then 
some words and sentences. Tlie result was regarded 
as a miracle, and was classed with others alleged 
to have been wrought by the same hand. Fiom 
this time, eight centuries elapsed before any record 
is given of an instructed deaf-mute. Kodolphus 
Agricola, a native of Groningen, bora in 1442, 
mentions as within his knowledge the fact that 
a deaf-mute had been taught to write, and to note 
down his thoughts. Fifty years afterwards this 
statement was controverted, and the alleged fact 
pronounced to be impossible, on the ground that 
no instruction could be conveyed to the mind of any 


one who could not hear words addressed to the ear. 
But the discovery which was to give the key to this 
long-concealed mystery was now at hand. In 1501 
was born, at Pavia, Jerome Cardan (q.v.), a man 
of great but ill-regulated talents, who, among the 
numerous speculations to which his restless mind 
prompted him, certainly discovered the theoretical 
principle upon which the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb is founded. He says ; ‘ Writing is asso- 
ciated with speech, and speech with thought ; but 
written chaiacters and ideas may be connected 
together without the intervention of sounds,’ and 
he argues that, on this principle, ‘ the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, though difficult, is possible,' 
All this, which to us is obvious and familiar, was 
a novel speculation in the 16th century. It is 
quite possible for a man to teach himself to read 
a language, though he eannot speak it, because 
he has not heard the woids pronounced. In fact 
many persons do acquire this art. It is evident, 
therefore, that written or printed words do impait 
ideas independently of sounds, yet this was a dis- 
covery which the world owes to Jerome Cardan ; 
and it was for want of seeing this truth that the 
education of the deaf and dumb was nevei at- 
tempted, but was considered for so many centuries 
to be a thing impossible. 

It was in Spain that these minciples were fiist 
put into practice by Pedro Ponce (1520-84), a 
Benedictine monk, and again, in the following 
centuiy, by another monk of the same order, J uan 
Paulo Bonet, who also published a work upon the 
subject. This record of expeiience was the means 
of instructing other teachers, and constituted the 
first step towards making the education of the deaf 
and dumb permanent. Boners book, published in 
1620, was of service to De I’Epee, a hundred and 
forty years later; and it contains, besides much 
valuable information, a manual alphabet identical 
in the main with that one-handed alphabet which 
is now in use in schools on the Continent and in 
America. His own system of teaching, however, 
like that of every teacher in every country befoie 
De r^lpee, was in the main oral. The practica- 
bility and adaptability of signs, for convex sation 
rather than teaching, had occurred to several of 
the earlier teachers, but De I’lSp^e was the fiist to 
adopt them as a distinct medium, and the chief 
medium, of teaching, and so to establish them as 
a language. Bonet liimself says of the manual and 
written alphabets that they ‘ should be associated 
with speech, by pointing to the letter as written 
with the finger corresponding with the same letter 
in the manual alphabet and the articulated sound.’ 
He also describes the ppsitions and movements of 
the vocal organs necessary in pronunciation, as lie 
himself used them, and as, with little variation, 
Wallis and Amman also in later times used them, 
believing themselves to have been the original in- 
ventors of the methods they employed. From the 
time of Bonet there was a general awakening of 
the attention of intellectual men, not only to the 
importance of the subject, hnt to the practicability 
of instructing the deaf-mute. One of Bonet’s pupils 
was seen by Charles I., when Prince of Wales ; 
and the case is described hy Sir Kenelm Digby, 
who met the piince in Madrid during his memor- 
able matrimonial journey to Spain ( 1623 ). Of this 
pupil, a younger brother of the Constable of Castile, 
Sir Kenelm gives an interesting account in liis 
Treatise of Bodies, how he ‘would repeat after 
anybody any hard word whatever’ — ^not Spanish 
merely, but 'English, and e^en Welsh. 

When the art died away in Spain it was taken 
up by Englishmen, and began forthwith to assume 
an entirely new aspect. Dr John Bulwer published 
in 1648 his BMlocojohus, or the Deqfe and Dumbe 
Man's Friend, in which he speaks of a ‘ lip-grammar. 
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which may enable you to hear with your eye, and 
thence learn to speak with your tongue.’ Boiiet 
also found in the course of his experience that lip- 
reading reached a much greater utility than he had, 
ab the outset, thought it capable of. Dr William 
Holder published his Elements of Speech, with an 
Appendix concerning Persons Deaf and Dumb, in 
1669; and Dr John Wallis, Savilian Professor of 
Mathematics in the university of Oxford, taught 
the deaf and dumb with great success, and also 
wrote copiously upon the subject. In 1662 one of 
the most proficient of his pupils was exhibited 
before the Boyal Society, and in the presence of 
the king. The Philosophical TransacUom of 1670 
contain a description of his mode of instruction, 
which was destined to bear good fruits long after 
his death. 

Before the close of the 17th century many works 
of considerable meiit appeared, the chief of which 
are the Suvdus Loguens (1692) of John Conrad 
Amman, a physician of Haarlem ; and the Didos- 
calocophus, or Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, of 
George Dalgarno (q.v). This tieatise, published 
in 1680, and leprinted in 1834 by the Maitland 
Club, is eminently sound and practical, which 
is the more remarkable, as the author speaks 
of it as being, for aught he knows, the first that 
had been written on the subject. He is the first 
English writer wdio gives a manual alphabet. 
The one described by liiin, of which he was the 
inventor, is, most probably, that from which the 
present two-handed alphabet is derived. Henry 
Baker (q.v.) about 1720 introduced an improved 
system of his own ; in 1765 the Abbe de 
established his little school in Paris; and five 
years previously the first school in Great Britain 
had been started in Edinburgh by Thomas Braid- 
wood (q.v.). He commenced with one pupil, the 
son of a merchant in Leith, who haa strongly 
urged him to carry into effect the plan of instruc- 
tion followed by Dr Wallis, and described in the 
Philosophical Transactions ninety years before. 
His school, the parent and model of the earlier 
British institutions, was visited and described by 
many of the influential men of that day, and its 
history and associations are imperishable. Its local 
name of ‘ Dumbiedykes ’ suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott a designation for one of his most popular 
characters in the Heart of Midlothian. A visit 
paid to it in 1773 by Dr Johnson and his bio- 
grapher Boswell supplies one of the most sugges- 
tive and characteristic passages in the Journey to 
the Western Islands, in which he speaks of Henry 
Baker and his unpublished work. In 1783 Braid- 
wood removed to Hackney, near London, and 
the presence of his establishment so near to the 
metropolis undoubtedly led to the foundation of 
the London Asylum in 1792. Dr Watson, its first 
principal, was a nephew, and had been an assistant, 
of Braid wood ; and he states that, some ten or 
fifteen years previously, the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of a public institution had been plainly 
seen, and some few but insufficient steps taken 
towards the accomplishment of such a design. 
From its foundation in 1792 until 1829 it was 
directed with great ability by Dr Joseph Watson, 
author of Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

It is to the 19th century that the honourable 
distinction belongs of having done much for the 
deaf and dumb. ^ This has not been by inventing 
the art of teaching, or by raising up the earliest 
labourers in this field of usefulness, but by founding 
and supporting public institutions for this purpose. 
De rE^e, when he opened his school in 1766, had 
no foreknowledge of the work he was commencing. 
As his labours increased he invited others to his 
^istanee, and th^ were thus enabled to carry 
the light o£ instmdaon elsewhere, and to keep it 


alive when he was no more. His death took place 
in 1789, and his assistant, Sicard, succeeded him. 
Four years aftei wards the school was taken over 
by the French government, and now exists as the 
Institution Nationals of Paris. A pupil of this 
institution, M. Laurent Clerc, went in 1816 to tlie 
United States with Mr Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
(1787-1851), the founder and first piiucipal of the 
American Asylum, who in the New World became, 
like De TEp^e, ‘ the father of the deaf and dumb. ’ 

The mental condition of the deaf and dumb is 
so peculiar — so entirely unlike that of any other 
branch of the human family — that it is extremely 
difficult, without very close thought, to obtain an 
accurate conception of it. While almost every one 
will readily admit tliat thei’e is a wide difference 
between a deaf and a hearing child, very few, who 
have not had tlieii attention specially diawn to the 
subject, possess any adequate notion of the differ- 
ence, or could tell wherein it consists. Sometimes 
the deaf are compared with the blind, though there 
exists no proper ground of comparison between 
them. Except that the blind are moie dependent 
than the deaf and dumb, the relative disadvantages 
of the two classes do not admit of a moment’s com- 
parison. The blind child can be talked with and 
read to, and thus acquire language on natural 
lines. He is thus placed in direct in tei course with 
the world around him ; domestic conveise, literary 
pleasures, political excitement, intellectual research 
are all eventually within his reach. But the horn- 
deaf child is utterly excluded fiom the early training 
which leads to such a standard of mental develop- 
ment. The two afflictions are so essentially dis- 
similar that they can only he consideied and 
spoken of together by way of contrast. Each of 
them affects both the physical and the mental 
constitution ; but blindness, which is a greater 
physical affliction, falls less severely on the mind ; 
while the effect of deafness is the extreme reveise 
of this — it touches only one bodily organ, and that 
not visibly, but the calamity which befalls the 
mind is one of the most desperate in ‘the cata- 
logue of human woes.’ The deprivation under 
which the born- deaf labour is not merely, or so 
much, the exclusion of sound. It is, as already 
indicated, the complete exclusion of all that infor- 
mation and instruction which aie conveyed to our 
minds, and all the ideas which are suggested to 
them, by means of sound ; as it is through sound 
alone, in the first instance, that we all learn lan- 
guage, the medium of all knowledge. Since speech 
tells the deaf nothing, because they cannot hear, 
and books teach them nothing, because they cannot 
read, their original condition is far worse than 
that of persons who ‘can neither read nor write’ 
( one of onr most common expressions for extreme 
ignorance) ; it is that of persons who can neither 
read, nor write, nor hear, nor speak. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that before 
the deaf child comes under instruction he knows 
practically nothing, or that his mind is a complete 
blank. Through his remaining senses — and par- 
ticulai'ly through sight — he has acquired a certain 
knowledge of things which, to some extent, has 
exercised his reasoning faculties and enabled him 
to form ideas. But he has no word symbols by 
which he may name and have recalled to his 
imagination the many wonderful objects and acts 
he sees around him. His curiosity may often be 
aroused, but he cannot ask the many interesting 
questions we hear from little children. 

I ^ At the outset of his school career the deaf-mute 
is handicapped not only by an entire absence of 
the vernacular, but by a want of any means of 
word expression. Two outstanding methods are 
now employed in the education of deaf-mute chil- 
dren — VIZ. the oral and the manual alphabet. As 
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tlie name implies, the oral method seeks to teach 
by 'speech and lip-reading. To give the deaf and 
dumb speech was long considered an impossible 
task ; and when in some cases success did accom- 
pany the effort, the result was looked upon as 
little shoit of a miracle. It is possible that this 
opinion arose from a misconception that dumbness 
accompanied and permanently remained with deaf- 
ness. But when it is considered that the emotional 
cry of the deaf child closely resembles that of the 
normal, and that he can be induced to babble like 
an infant, it may readily be conceived how articu- 
late speech can be evolved from such a source. To 
gain a sense means of reproducing sound the pupil 
can be led to feel the vibrations by placing the 
hand on the thorax. The course of instruction 
may proceed through the various sounds as repre- 
sented by the letters of the alphabet, the phonetic 
value being taught— not the name of the letter. 
Tire order of pi’esenting these symbols varies to 
some extent in different countries and schools ; but 
in all the principle pievails of proceeding from the 
simple to the difficult, regard being had to the 
ability of perception by the pupil, and the muscular 
effort reoulied in producing the sound. Although 
the child is encouraged to learn mainly by imita- 
tion, the teacher may req^uire to place the speech- 
orgarrs in position ; while long and continuous 
practice is necessary before any degree of muscular 
facility is apparent. As the course progresses, the 
syllabic combination of sounds leads to the spoken 
word and sentence, while attention is also paid to 
the development of accent, emphasis, intonation, 
and fluency of speech. 

Since imitation is the governing principle re- 
quired of the deaf child in learning speech, his eye 
is being constantly trained to observe the vaiious 
positions assumed by the vocal organs, and from 
this experience there follows the ability to lip-read. 
Whilst the greatest amount of movement occurs in 
the labial region, other parts of the face also indi- 
cate vocal expression ; and the art, therefore, may 
be termed more correctly speech -reading. But 
speech-reading does not become a perfect substitute 
for hearing. It requires favourable conditions with 
regard to position of speaker and direction of light. 
And while groups of our language sounds, as jp, 
b, m, show no appreciable variation in position of 
the vocal organs, the gutturals and nasals, k, g, ng^ 
give little or no visible indication of their utterance. 
Tims the eye finds it difficult to distinguish such 
sound elements. When, however, the pupil has 
gained a knowledge of language, he is able to a 
lar^e extent to overcome this difficulty by an in- 
telligent inference of the required term in agree- 
ment with the context of the matter which is being 
communicated. 

Early attempts at oral instruction were sporadic. 
The first organised effort to make the method 
universal in schools was initiated in 1778 by 
Heinicke of Germany, and thus it has come to 
be known also as the ‘German system.* After 
the international congress at Milan in 1880 — 
where the oral method became the chief topic of 
discussion — ^it was adopted in many countries of 
the Continent, and its influence was felt in an ex- 
tension of the movement in schools in the United 
Kingdom and America. In 1886 the education 
of the deaf and dumb was made a subject of in- 
vestigation by a royal commission, whose report 
was issued three years later. From the voluminous 
evidence obtained, the commissioners recommended 
that all deaf and dumb children should be given 
opportunity of instruction by the oral method. 
Authorities recognise the justice of this claim. 
Deafness among the so-called ‘bom deaf’ is a 
matter of degree ; while many children who enter 
the special schools come from the class of ‘ adven- 


titious deaf,’ and have more or less residual hearing 
or speech, or both. Success in the oral instruction 
of the ‘ born deaf ’ varies according to the ability 
— physical or mental — of the pupil ; but it is 
recognised as a duty to exercise the remaining 
speech and hearing of deaf children to the fullest 
extent. Mention might be made here of a sub- 
sidiary method, the auricular, by which the re- 
sidual hearing is more particularly used for general 
instruction. 

The manual alphabet method may be described 
as writing in the air by means of the hands. As 
a medium it is not employed to supersede sciipt 
or print, but is used conjointly with writing in 
an association similar to that of wiiting and articu- 
late speech. There are two forms of the manual 
alphabet, the single-handed and the two-handed. 
While the former is used in schools in America, 
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the continent of Europe, and some parts of Ireland, 
the latter is preferred by teachers in Great Britain, 
possibly because of its closer resemblance in form 
to most of the letters of the script and printed 
alphabets. Educational authoiities differ in the 
selection of methods. In many schools the oral 
only is practised ; in others a combination of both 
is in use under the designation the ‘ combined 
system.’ It may be claimed for finger -spelling (the 
manual alphabet) that, contrasted with speech- 
reading, it forms an easier medium of communi- 
cation with the deaf child, because the eye can 
perceive every detail of symbol piesented to it. 
Many teachers, therefore, hold that, in the early 
stages of language instruction, more progress is 
effected by a use of finger-spelling than by a ligid 
adherence to speech and speech-reading. 

The development of language is the governing 
factor in the education of tne deaf and dumb child. 
His greatest misfortune is the loss of that training 
during the invaluable plastic pre-school period of 
life, when the mind of the normal child is so highly 
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impressionable, his vocabulary so spontaneously 
acijuired, and his imagination so pleasurably 
exercised. That is the period of the ‘mother’s 
method.’ Early attempts at teaching language 
were generally on grammatical lines. De I’Epee 
endeavoured to establish the vernacular by trans- 
lation through a system of natural gestures and 
arbitrary or conventional signs. But by this pio- 
cedure the sign, instead of the word, remains the 
vehicle of thought. Teachem, therefoie, condemn 
any systematic use of conventional signs. Since the 
school-period of the deaf child in the United King- 
dom is limited to nine or eleven years, it is found 
necessary to accelerate progress in the acquisition 
of language in order that the pupil may approxi- 
mate to a normal standard of primary education ; 
and although exercises on grammatical lines are 
found serviceable, modern opinion recognises the 
necessity of conforming as closely as possible to 
the natural processes of acquiring language. In 
the initial stages a vocabulary is built up by 
directly associating objects and acts with their 
names. The object is shown, or the act performed, 
and the word is spoken or finger-spelled, and 
written. Pictures aie used to give representations 
outside the scope of a schoolroom. The natural 
gestures which the little deaf child has used at 
home are at first recognised as serviceable, but are 
dispensed with as soon as practicable. Language 
development gradually proceeds through simple 
to more difficult sentence structure, introducing 
idioms, metaphors, and figures of speech. During 
this course the conversational or colloquial form 
of expression predominates, because primd facie 
deaf children must be led to recognise the practical 
value of words as a means of communication with 
one another. The literary side of language is not 
ignored, however. Reading exercises are given; 
books are supplied ; and the pupil is encouraged 
to gain that command of literature which will lead 
to his self-development as an intelligent and useful 
unit of the community. 

Until the close of the 19th century the work of 
educating deaf and dumb children was almost 
wholly dependent on charity. In 1890 there be- 
came law the Education of Blind and Deaf Mute 
Children (Scotland) Act, and in 1893 an act of a 
similar nature was passed for England. These 
measures made compulsory the education of deaf- 
mute children between the ages of seven and six- 
teen years ; and upon School Boards devolved the 
duty of carrying out the prescribed conditions, which 
include the payment of moneys from public rates. 
An efficient elementary education is now required ; 
the schools are reported upon by his Majesty’s 
inspectors, and grants made by the Education 
Departments. 

At the dates above no provision was made for 
the training of teachers of deaf children. The 
only movement to establish a standard of pro- 
fessional attainment emanated from the teachers 
themselves. In 1884 a college was incorporated 
in London, and a body formed, which comprised the 
most experienced teachers. This college annually 
granted diplomas to candidates who passed the 
following specific test set by the examiners : Sub- 
jects. — (I) History of the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb. (2) The Principles of Education. (3) 
Intuitive Method of Teaching Elementary Lang- 
uage. (4) Method of Teaching Advanced Language. 
(6) Practical Instruction or a Class, (6) The 
Mechanism of Speech with the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Organs. (7) The Method of 
Teaching Articulation. 

Two other colleges were formed in London, each 
granting a diploma similar to the above-mentioned j 
but the three ultimately combined, and issued a 
form of certificate approved by the Board of Edu- 


cation ( England ). In the Regulations put in force 
by the Education Departments of England and 
Scotland the authorities have^ provided foi the 
special training and qualification of teaclieis of 
the deaf. This training can now be taken at 
the Victoria University of Manchester. While it is 
highly desirable that the teacher should be con- 
versant with the piinciples and methods employed 
in the education of normal children, a longer, 
closer, and more intimate study of the deaf is 
necessary before he can hope fully to grasp the 
particular educational needs of his pupils. 

The first institution in Great Britain was founded 
at Old Kent Road, London, in 1792 — it is now 
located at Margate; the next in England was 
that at Ed^jaston, Birmingham, in 1812. The 
Edinburgh Royal Institution dating from 1810, 
the Glasgow and the Abeideen Institution from 
1819, the Claremont School in Dublin founded in 
1816, and the Belfast Institute in 1831 are the 
earliest in Scotland and Ireland. Donaldson’s 
Hospital (Edinburgh), opened in 1850, i& unique 
in having bofch normal and deaf childien boarded 
and educated in the one institution. Although 
the two classes leceive instruction in separate 
rooms, they associate freely in their gamess and 
social events. In Denmark is found the most 
consistent attempt at a scientific classification of 
deaf and dumb children for the purpose of edu- 
cations In this small European state, with a 
population of over three millions, the number of 
deaf-mute children under instruction is about 400. 
After attendance for one year at a pieparatoiy 
school in Fredericia the children are classified on 
the bases of residual hearing and speech, and 
mentality. Each class is educated at different 
schools — one at Fredericia, another at Nyboig, 
and another at Copenhagen ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the totally deaf of dull intellect, the oial 
method only is used. Preparatory schools for very 
young deaf children have been established in 
America and Great Britain. At the Bala, Phila- 
delphia School, the little ones are admitted at ages 
ranging f i om two to seven years. While instruction 
proceeds on lines analogous to the kindergarten, 
the aim of the teacher is to enable the pupils 
ultimately to enter schools for the hearing. The 
value of such early training is evident. But 
authorities maintain that the latter course is not 
the best for the deaf child, because in a normal 
school he will not obtain that attention necessary 
to ensure his highest mental development. 

During recent years the desire has been evinced 
for a closer co-operation between the medical and 
the teaching profession of the United Kingdom- 
with a view to a more scientific classification of 
deaf children. A step in this direction was the 
opening by the Glasgow School Board in 1908 of 
a day-class for semi-deaf and semi-mute children. 
The oral method only is employed ; and the pupils, 
during the school-day, have no opportunity what- 
ever of associating with those who use ‘ signs ’ or 
finger-spelling. 

The education of deaf and dumb children is now 
carried on in day schools as well as in institutions 
or boarding schools ; and there exists much diversity 
of opinion which of these better serves the needs 
of the pupils. The advantages claimed for the 
institution system are: (1) that the deaf, being 
an abnormal class of children, and therefore requir- 
ing more continuous teaching and maintenance of 
discipline, are better provided for in institutions, 
where they are continually under the supervision 
of trained instructors; (2) that as many of the 
deaf come from poor homes where medical attend- 
ance and regularity and quality of diet are at 
a minimum, they receive in the institutions the 
care and attention necessary for the healthy 
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development of body and mind; (3) that the in- 
stitution is more fully equipped for physical and 
industrial training; and (4) that the deaf, being 
such a widely scattered population, require to be 
brought to centres in order to admit of proper 
grading and to ensure regularity of attendance. 
In fact, many authorities are of opinion that special 
institutions are a necessity for the great mass of 
deaf childien. On the other hand, advocates of 
the day-school system claim : ( 1 ) that the pupils 
attending day-classes are not subjected to the dull 
routine which, they maintain, is characteristic of 
institution life, and have, by reason of their going 
to and returning from school, and mixing with 
friends, a greater variety of topics for the building 
up and exercise of language; (2) that the pupils 
can live at home and benefit by home influence; 
and ( 3 ) that home-ties are not weakened. 

^ Day-classes are conducted in several of our large 
cities where travelling facilities are convenient, 
and where the number of children in and around 
their immediate vicinities admits of several classes 
being formed. In London, where the day-classes 
are under the County Council, the children go to 
and return from school under the care of lespon- 
sible guides or relatives — all travelling expenses 
incurred being met by the Council. At the age 
of thirteen these children are transferred to semi- 
residential schools in the suburbs — Anerley (for 
boys) and Oak Lodge (for girls). Here, in well- 
equipped workshops, and under trained instructois, 
the pupils devote part of the day to industrial 
pursuits. 

In many of the large manufacturing centres of 
the Uni tea Kingdom societies exist for the advance- 
ment of the social and religious interests of the 
adult deaf and dumb. These agencies are ably 
organised by missioners, many of whom have been 
teachers. Through the generosity of a Mr Leo. 
Bonn there was established in 1911 in London 
the ‘ National Bureau for Promoting the Welfare 
of the Deaf.’ While the majority of deaf people 
find employment in bootraaking, tailoring, dress- 
making, and domestic service, occupation is also 
found for them in pursuits such as those con- 
nected with agriculture, with wood, with metals, 
with machinery, and with art- work. Handicapped 
as they are in having comparatively few industries 
open to them, their difficulties have been increased 
by legislative enactment, such as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, in which the condition of insur- 
ance tends to their disadvantage. 

In the United States of America more considerate 
measures prevail. The institutions are supported 
by generous grants from each state, and the 
school course of the pupil extends to his twentieth 
year. At Washington the deaf student can enter 
the college established in 1864 under the presidency 
of the late Dr E. M. Gallaudet, the youngest son of 
the founder of the American ‘ Asylum.’ Such edu- 
cational privileges enable deaf persons to enlarge 
their spheres of usefulness, even to holding positions 
in government departments of the republic. 

See Arnold, Education of Deaf-mutes (1888 and 1891); 
Love and Addison, Deaf-mutism ; Mygind (1894) ; Hart- 
mann (1884); Bezold (1906); Report of Royal Com- 
mission (1889) ; Story, Language for the Deaf (1905) ; 
Kerr Love, The Deaf Child (1911) ; American Annals of 
the Deaf; The Teacher of the Deaf 

Deaf and Dumb, in Law. The Roman law 
held deaf and dumb persons to be incapable of con- 
sent, and consequently unable to enter into a legal 
obligation or contract. Both in England and Scot- 
land they may make contracts or wills if they have 
the use of reason and understand the nature of their 
undertaking, and express their consent intelligibly. 
Although the presumption of law is that a deaf and 
dumb person is in the same state as an idiot, and 


incapable of any understanding, such a one may be 
subjected to a criminal trial on proof that he knows 
right from wrong. And, if he understands the 
nature of an oath, and is possessed of intelligence, 
he may give evidence as a witness by signs tlirough 
an interpreter or by writing. It is always a good 
objection to a juryman that he is deaf and dumb. 

In the United States, in general, the legal pre- 
sumption of the common law as to the mental 
incapacity of the deaf and dumb does not exist. 
They are ];>resumed to be capable of comprehending 
the nature of crime, the nature and obligation of an 
oath, and of making any contiact ; hence they may 
be indicted, tried, and punished for crime, and may 
testify as witnesses. The federal courts have no 
peculiar jurisdiction over persons deaf and dumb, 
but the act of congress prescribing punishment to 
be inflicted upon ‘every person’ \vho is guilty of 
certain acts prohibited includes every person pos- 
sessed of sufficient mental capacity for criminal 
responsibility, although he or she may be deaf and 
dumb. The federal courts are governed by the 
practice of the states in which the cause is pending 
as to the competency of a deaf and dumb person as 
a witness, and this competency will be determined 
in either state or federal court by the judge before 
whom the cause is pending, upon examination 
of the individual, and upon testimony of those 
acquainted with the party. A deaf and dumb per- 
son is legally incapacitated to serve as a juror, or 
for service in the army and navy, but in other 
respects has the rights of citizenship. 

Deafness. See Ear, Diseases of. 

Dedk« Francis, Hungarian politician, w^as born 
in 1803 at Kehida, in the district of Szalad, where, 
after a course of legal study at Raab, he practised 
as an advocate, until returned as its representative 
to the national diet in 1832. He soon took his 
place as leader of the liberal opposition, and by 
Ms firm and moderate policy effected reconciliations 
between Hungaiy and the Austrian emperor as her 
king — temporarily in 1840, and more permanently 
in 1867. After the revolution of March 1848 he 
became Minister of Justice in the cabinet of Count 
Batthyanyi, and made every effort to ward off the 
inevitable war. On Kossuth’s coming into power 
( September 1848 ), Dedk resigned Ms portfolio, and 
after the unsuccessful attempt next year at negotia- 
tion, withdrew from public affairs, and retired to his 
estate.. He refused to return to public life till 1860, 
when a constitution was granted to his country. 

Returned by Pesth to the diet in 1861, he again 
became the leader of the moderate party, \mile 
the extreme party collected round Count T61eki. 
The death of the latter (8th May) destroyed the 
only mfluence which could counterbalance that of 
DeAk ; and the diet appointed him to draw up the 
address to the emperor demanding the constitution 
of 1848, a Hungarian ministry resident in Pesth, 
the return, without restriction, of the exiles, and 
the restitution of their property. The emperor 
answered it by a hostile rescript, against which 
DeAk protested strongly. Out of the humiliation 
of Austria in 1866 came the triumph of DeAk’s 
policy. He asked nothing .more than before, and 
thus his wise and statesman-like moderation effected 
a satisfactory constitutional relation between Aus- 
tria and Hungary in the dual system of monarchy. 
DeAk’s party was all-powerful, but he lived to see 
the rise of a more advanced party under the leader- 
ship of Tisza. He died at Budapest, 29th January 
1876. See Memoir, with preface by Grant-Duff 
( 1880). 

Deakin9 Alfred, politician and publicist, born 
in Melbourne, Australia, in 1856, entered the 
Victorian parliament in 1879, in 1883 became 
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minister of public works and water supply, and 
in 1886 succeeded Sir Graham Berry as leader of 
the liberal section of a coalition government which 
ruled the colony till 1890. His most important 
work during this period was the establishment in 
Victoria of an extensive irrigation system, in con- 
nection with which he visited Egypt, Italy, and 
India. He next interested himself ardently in the 
cause of Australian federation, representing his 
colony not only at the conferences of 1890-91, but 
also on the Federal Council in 1889, 1895, and 1897, 
and taking a piorainent part in the convention of 
1897-98, which framed the federal constitution; 
and he was one of the delegation from Australia 
whicli safeguarded the passage of the Constitution 
Act through the imperial parliament in 1900. He 
sat in the federal parliament from its inception 
to 1913 as member for Ballarat, being Attorney- 
general in Sir E. Barton’s ministry from 1901 to 
1903, and Prime -minister in 1903-4, 1905-8, and 
19(>9-10 ; in 1913 he retired into private life, though 
in 1914 he accepted the position of Australian 
commissioner to the San Francisco exhibition. 
Apart from his work as a pioneer of irrigation 
methods in Australia, his enduring reputation will 
rest on his career in federal politics. For the 
Commonwealth’s first ten years he was the origi- 
nator or inspirer of every important measure or 
development of policy save one. The compulsory 
principle in military training he accepted half- 
heartedly from others ; but the bases of Australian 
naval defence, fi.seal policy (including British pre- 
ference), financial relations between States and 
Commonwealth, immigration policy (as regards 
federal action), external (with respect to the 
islands of the western Pacific) and territorial 
(Papua and the Northern Territory) policy were 
all laid by him. In none of his prime-ministerships 
had he an independent majority ; but, whether in 
or out of office, whether allied with the Labour 
party or with their bitterest opponents, his only 
terms of alliance were the acceptance of his pro- 
gramme, which his successors are still engaged in 
•carrying out. His visit to London in 1907, as 
representative of Australia at the Imperial Con- 
ference, set him among the foremost statesmen of 
the empire, but also seriously injured his health to 
an extent which in the end forced him to abandon 
politics. He retired from public life altogether in 
1913, and died 7th October 1919. See Life by 
W. Murdoch (1923). 

Deal 9 a municipal borough and sea-bathing place, 
in the east of Kent, on a bold open beach, near 
the south extremity of the Downs, between North 
and South Foreland, 89 miles by rad from London, 
and 6 miles SE. of Sandwich. Till 1885 it was part 
of the parliamentary borough of Sandwich. A 
fine anchorage extends 7 or 8 miles between Deal 
and the Goodwin Sands. Deal has mainly arisen 
to supply the wants of the numerous vessels which 
are often detained by the winds in the Downs. The 
chief branches of industiy are connected with mari- 
time pursuits, boat-building, sail-making, piloting 
or hovelling, victualling and naval stores. The pro- 
sperity of the place now largely depends on its sea- 
bathing, on the military depdt at Walmer (2 miles 
S. of Deal), and on the snipping in the Downs. 
The handsome iron promenade pier was ei ected in 
1864. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7067 ; ( 1921 ) 12,990. Ifc has been 
one of the Cinque Ports (q.v.) since the 13th cen- 
tury. Of the three castles oujlt by Henry VIII. in 
1639, Deal Castle is the residence of its ‘ captain ; * 
Sandown Castle (where Colonel Hutchinson died) 
to the north, has been blown up (1880-95) as 
dangerous through the encroachment of the sea; 
and to the south, Walmer Castle (q.v.) is now the 
repidehoo of tho Warden of the Cinque Ports. See 
H. S. Ctef^pman, IbwA 'PgM cmd hresmt (1891). 


Some maintain that it was near Deal that Julius 
Caesar landed in 55 B.C. — The Deal boatmen are, 
like some of the other boatmen on that coast* 
locally known as ‘ hovellers. ’ They are noted for 
giving assistance to ships in distress, and were 
formerly much employed in carrying off provisions 
to outward-bound vessels, and in bringing ashore 
mail-bags requiring to be forwarded by express. 

Deallisll {Trachypterus), a genus of deep-sea 
bony fishes, in the Ribbon -fish (q.v.) sub-order of 
Acanthopteri. As the name suggests, the elongated 
body is laterally compressed, and with the excep- 
tion of a small separate anterior portion, the dorsal 
fin is continuous along the back. The tail fin is 
peculiar in being turned sharply upwards. The 
pectoral fins are well developed. The skeleton is 
very brittle. Some eight species are known, on 
Euroi)ean coasts and from the west of South 
America. They rarely come to the surface. One 
form (T. arcticus or hogmarus, the vaagmaer of 
Icelanders and Norwegians) is occasionafly found 
on North British coasts. It is a large fisfi, 4 to G 
feet in length, and of a silvery colour. The dorsal 
and caudal fins are red. A smaller species {T. 
tcenia) occurs along \\T.th others in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Dean* The word dean, from the Greek deJcanos, 
probably means an officer over ten subordinates, the 
etymon being ‘ ten.’ It is first found as a mili- 

tary grade, being mentioned by Vegetius in the 4th 
century as an old but then disused term {De Re 
Mint ' XL 8). Somewhat latei it appears, still in 
the 4th century, as a title of certain minor officers 
in the imperial household (St Ambrose, Epist. i. 
20 ; St Chrysostom, Horn. 13, in Heb. vii. ). With 
the rise and organisation of monachism, the name 
was given to a monk placed in charge of ten others, 
for whose discipline or execution of appointed 
tasks he was responsible ( St Augustine, De Mot, 
Eccl. Gath, i. 31 ) ; and in the legislation of Justinian 
the word has yet another sense, being applied to 
the public officers having superintendence of 
funerals {Novell, 43, 59). In the Visigothic and 
^glo-Saxon codes the decanus is a judge of first 
instance or other legal officer having jurisdiction 
within a tithing, for every hundred consisted of ten 
districts, called tithings, and in every tithing was a 
constable or civil dean. The monastic model was 
adapted to collegiate and other churches having a 
large staff of clergy, and the dean in such churches 
presided over ten canons or prebendaries, though 
this rule of number does not seem to have been 
strictly required. In conformity with this, the 
^iritual governors, the bishops, divided each 
diocese into deaneries or decennaries (Lat. decern, 
‘ten’), corresponding to tithings, each of which was 
the district of ten parishes or churches, over every 
one of which a dean was appointed, who in the 
cities or large towns was called the (Jean of the city 
or town, and in the country, dean of Christianity, 
or rural dean. In the English Church there are 
the following dignitaries who bear this name : 

(1) In the province of Canterbury it is part of 
the dignity of the archbishop to have prelates to be 
his officers, and of these the Bishop of London is 
his provincial dean; and when a convocation is 
assembled, the archbishop sends to him his mandate 
for summoning the bishops of the province. This 
is the sole example of the kind. 

(2) Honorary Deems, as the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal of St James’s. See Chapel Royal. 

(3) Deans of Peculiars, as of Battle in Sussex, 
tounded by William the Conqueror in memory of 
his con( 3 [uest. There are also the Deans of the 
Arches in London, of Booking in Essex, and of 
Croydon in Surrey, who have jurisdiction, but no 
cure of souls. 
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(4) Deans of Chapters, as at Canterbury, St 
Paul’s, &c., who are governors over the canons in 
catiiedrals and collegiate churches. Their appoint- 
ment is in the dii’ect patronage of the crown, which J 
may appoint by letters -patent ; and the dean so | 
appointed is entitled to be installed. The dean of 
a chapter must reside eight months in the year, and 
he may hold one benefice with his deanery. See 
Cathedral. 

(6) Rural Deans . — This is a very ancient office 
of the church, but custom gradually transferied 
its duties to the archdeacon, as in the visitation 
of churches, parsonage-houses, &c. Rural deans, 
however, may act as deputies to the bishop and arch- 
deacon ; and since 1850 the office has been revived i 
with great advantage, and in well-ordered dioceses 
affords a useful channel of communication between 
the bishop and his clergy, and a means of joint 
action in matters affecting the church. 

In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge the 
dean is the officer who superintends the discipline 
of the college and the chapel services. At Christ 
Church, Oxford, which is a cathedral, the dean is 
master of the college. 

In the Roman Curia the Cardinal -bishop of 
Ostia is ex officio dean of the College of Cardinals ; 
but while the head of foreign collegiate churches 
is styled dean, the officer bearing that title 
in cathedral churches is inferior in rank to the 
pi’ovost in some cases, and in others to the vicar- 
geneial ; and in feudal times the clerks wdio acted 
as deputies for the lay-abbots of impropriated 
foundations were also styled deans. 

Dean, Forest of, a pictiuresq^ue hilly tract, 34 
sq. miles in extent, in the west ot Gloucesteishiie, 
between the Severn and the Wye, and within the 
hundred of St Briavels, is an ancient royal forest. 
It was almost entirely disafforested by Charles I., 
on a sale to Sir John Wintour, but was re-affoiested 
by act of parliament very shortly after the Restora- 
tion. The greater part still remains crown property ; 
and about one-half is appropriated for the growth 
of timber for the navy. It is divided into six 
‘walks,’ which contain woods of oak, beech, &c. 
There are coal and iron mines, and quames of 
stone suitable for building and making grindstones, 
troughs, and rollers. Persons bom in the hundred, 
and residing and working a year and a day in the 
mines, become, on registration, free miners. Their 
ancient privileges, entitling them exclusively to 
grants or the crown mines (subject to the light of 
the crown to put on a fifth man for every four 
miners, now commuted for a royalty ), and, formerly, 
to timber for the mines, were regulated and enforced 
by the Mine Law Court, held at the Speech House, 
mthin Dean Forest, where the Verderer’s Court is 
still held; but have, with some variations, been 
defined and confirmed by several acts and commis- 
sioners’ awards of the present centuiy. Dean Forest 
is under the control of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, one of whom, as ‘gaveller,’ has the 
supervision of the mines, and a deputy-surveyor, 
d^uty -gaveller, registrar, four verderers (whose 
office, since the extermination of the deer in 1854 
is almost a sinecure), and other officials. 

Dean of Faculty* See Advocates, Uni- 
versities. 

Dean of Guilds in Scottish burghs, was the 
head of the meicantile body called the Guild- 
brethren (see Guild). In former times (Act 1693, 
chap. 180) he was a judge in mercantile and mari- 
time causes within the Imrgh, but for a very long 
period he has been rather a kind of ASdile ( q. v. ). His 
chief duty is now to see that buildings within the 
burgh are erected according to law, and, in case of 
their falling into a ruinous condition, to order them 
to be pulled down. Though in some of the larger 


burghs the dean of guild is still (3 and 4 Will. IV. 
chap. 76, sect. 22) a member of the town-council ex 
officio, his jurisdiction is altogether separate from 
that of the bailie-court. In Edinburgh the Dean of 
Guild Court consists of the dean of guild, seven 
members of the town -council, and seven registered 
electors of the city, not being councillors, of whom 
three must be architects, cMl engineers, ordained 
surveyors, or master-builders. They are assisted 
by the law assessors of the magistrates of the city. 
No building can be either erected or demolished, 
or even materially altered, without a warrant from 
this court. Ventilation and sanitary arrangements 
are under the control of this court. Opposition to 
the granting of the warrant may be offered either 
by a private party or by the corporation acting for 
the public interest, the enforcement of the Act 
1698, chap. 8, as to the height of buildings, the thick- 
ness of the walls, &c. , lies within the province of 
the Dean of Guild Court. The judgments of the 
Dean of Guild Court may be reviewed by the Court 
of Session. 

Death* It i& one of the fundamental doctrines 
of physiology, that eveiy part of the organism has 
its own definite term of vitality, and that there is 
a continuous succession of the destruction of old 
cells and the formation of new ones in all tissues, 
and especially in those in which the most active 
vital changes are going on, as, for example, in the 
nervous and muscular tissues. Even the most 
solid portions of the animal frame, such as the 
bones and (to a less extent) the teeth are under- 
going a perpetual although a slower change of thia 
nature ; and throughout the whole body there is a 
continuous removal of effete or worn-out tissues, and 
a corresponding deposition of new matter. Every 
blow we strike, every thought we think, is accom- 
panied by the death and disintegration of a certain 
amount of muscular or nervous tissue as its neces- 
sary condition ; and thus every action of our cor- 
poreal life, from its beginning to its close, takes 
place at the expense of the vitality of a certain 
amount of organised structure. This is termed 
molecular death,^ and, within its proper limits, is 
obviously essential to the life and well-being of the 
org^ism. 

The cessation of the circulation and respiration 
may be regarded as constituting somatic death, or 
the death of the entire organism, which must 
obviously be shortly followed by the molecular 
death of every portion of the body. 

We shall now briefly notice the principal modes 
in which death occurs. Death happens either from 
the natural decay of the organism, as in old age, 
or (and much more frequently) from some of those 
derangements or lesions of the vital organs which 
occur in the course of the diseases and injuries to 
which we are liable. These derangements of the 
vital organs may occasion various modes of dying. 
Dr Watson said that life rests on a tripod, whose 
three vital supports are the heart, the brain, and 
the lungs; and Bichat, that ‘the mode of dying 
may begin at the head, the heart, or the lungs.’ 
The functions of these organs are, however, so 
mutually dependent upon each other, that impair- 
ment in the functions of one of them may lead to 
death, though the immediate cause of death is the 
failure of another. 

Death from failure of Mart may be either sudden 
or gradual. Sudden failure (death by syncope or 
fainting) may occur from disease or weakness of 
the heart itself, or from shock conveyed to it 
through the nerves. Gradual failure takes place 
when the whole system is enfeebled — e.g. by the 
action of certain poisons, and by many wasting 
diseases (death by asthenia, Gr., ‘ want of power’). 
When death occurs from loss of blood ( anaemia ), 
the failure of the heart may be either sudden or 
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gradual, according to the extent of the loss ; but | 
in this case the heart ceases to contract, not from 
inability to do so, but because the blood, its natural 
stimulus, is insufficient in amount to excite con- 
traction. 

Death from failure of respiration (Asphyxia, 
^.v.) occurs when access of the air to the lungs 
is impeded, or when the actions of the muscles 
of lespiiation cease. We have examples of it in 
drowning, smothering, choking, strangulation, &c. 
Forcible pressure upon the chest, such as sometimes 
happens in great crowds, or as occuis to workmen 
partially 'buiied by the fall of earth, &c., will cause 
death in a few minutes, if movement of the lungs 
is prevented by the pressure Tetanus and the 
poison of strychnine prove fatal in this way. 

Death hy coma, or beginning at the brain, is 
caused by obstruction to the circulation through 
that organ by pressure (as, for example, when there 
is effused blood within the cranium, or when a 
ortion of bone is depressed in a fractured skull); 
y clots of blood within the vessels; by various 
narcotic poisons, such as opium, alcohol in exces- 
sive quantity, caibonic acid, &c. 

Death may also be due to the profound effect 
produced upon the system by a number of injmies 
not involving any essential organ ( multiplicity of 
injuries); or by the shock of a severe damage to 
an important organ, such as shattering of the 
kidney and adrenal body by a gunshot wound. 
Death may then take place within a few hours. 

The signs of approaching death require a brief 
notice. The mind may be affected in various ways ; 
there may be dullness of the senses, vacancy of the 
intellect, and extinction of the sentiments, as in 
natural death from old age; or there may be a 
peculiar delirium, closely resembling dreaming, 
which usually is of a pleasing and cheerful char- 
acter. 

Dementia or imbecility sometimes comes on 
shortly before death, and manifests itself by an 
incapacity of concentrating the ideas upon any one 
subject, and by an almost total failure of memory. 
The mental weakness is often exhibited by the 
pleasure which is derived from puerile amusements. 
Shakespeare notices ‘playing with flowers’ as a 
token of approaching dissolution. In the form 
of delirium, ocular spectra seem frequently to be 
present, the patient apparently trying to catch 
some imaginary object. 

There is generally well-marked relaxation and 
incapacity of the muscular system, and the voice is 
usually weak and low as death approaches, often 
dwindling to a mere whisper. The mode in which 
the action of the heaii; declines is various ; in most 
diseases of long standing, the cessation of the heart’s 
action is gradual, the rate of the pulsations being 
much increased, but their energy being vei’y much 
impaired. In some acute affections, tne failure is 
shown by the irregularity of the pulse, while the 
force is little altered. In other cases (especially in 
cerebral diseases) the heart, before finally ceasing 
to beat, contracts violently, and suddenly stops. 

The respiration is sometimes hurried and panting 
till just before death, while in other cases it is slow, 
laborious, and stertorous. The accumulation of 
mucus, &c. in the air-passages increases the diffi- 
culty of breathing ; the sound known as the * death- 
rattle ’ being produced by the passage of the air 
from the lungs through the fluid collected in the 
trachea and upper respiratory passages. There is 
also a loss of animal heat, beginning at the extremi- 
ties. 

The signs of actual death may be arranged under 
three heads : ( 1 ) Signs of the extinction of the vital 
funcrions ; (2) Changes in the tissues ; (3) Changes 
in theeixternal appearance of the body. 

(1) The arrest of the circulation and respiration 


would at fiist sight appear to afford decisive evi- 
dence of death ; but these functions, as in the case 
of hibernating animals, may be reduced to so lo^\ 
a condition that it is by no means easy to decide 
whetliei or not they aie completely annihilated. 
In cases of apparent drowning, and in newly-born 
infants, these functions aie frequently suspended 
and again restored ; and cases like that of Colonel 
Townsend (see any standaid work on medical 
jurisprudence) occasionally occur, in which the 
patient has the power of voluntaiily suspending 
these functions for a considerable period. The 
giadual loss of animal heat is an important sign. 
But it is sometimes delayed ; and in exceptional 
cases a lise of temperature may even take place 
after death. Loss of contractility of the muscles 
when a galvanic current is applied to them is a 
sign of death ; but the period at which it takes 
place is very variable. Distinctive minor signs are 
the absence of blistering and redness if the skin be 
burned ( Christison’s sign ) ; the failure of a ligatui e 
tied round the finger to produce, after its removal, 
the usual change of a white ring, which after some 
seconds becomes redder than the surrounding skin 
in a living person ; and^the absence of bleeding if 
a vessel be opened. 

(2) Among the changes in the tissues, the rigor 
'mortis, or rigidity of the muscles, which ensues at a 
varying period after death, is the most important. 
It may appear within half -an -hour after death, or 
may be delayed twenty or thirty hours, according 
to the natm*e of the disease ; and it usually lasts 
about two days. It commences in the neck and 
trunk, then appears in the upper, and lastly in the 
lower, extremities, and disappears in the same order. 

(3) Various changes in the external appearance 
of the body take place. Of these the most import- 
ant is the altered colour of the surface. Livid 
spots (resembling bruises) appear on the dependent 
parts ; and a green tint on the skin of the abdomen, 
followed by a separation of the epidermis, is a sure 
sign that life is extinct and putrefaction has begun. 

The discrimination of true from apparent death 
is obviously not a matter of mere physiological 
interest. The case of Vesalius, the eminent anatom- 
ist, who opened an apparently dead body in which 
the exposed heart was seen to be still beating, is 
well known ; but the belief that the Abb4 Provost 
(q.v.), having been struck down by apoplexy, 
was regarded as dead, but recovered his conscious- 
ness under the scalpel, has been shown to be 
unfounded. A French author, Bruhier, in a work 
On the Danger of Premature Interment (1742-45), 
collected fifty-four cases of persons buried alive, 
four of persons dissected while still living, fifty- 
three of persons who recovered without assistance 
after they wei-e laid in their coffins, and seventy- 
two falsely considered dead. But when reason- 
able care is taken such mistakes are hardly possible. 
See Burial, Catalepsy. 

Death, in a legal point of view, is either natural 
or civil: the former being the cessation both of 
physical life and of the legal rights which attach 
to it ; the latter, the cessation of the legal rights 
whilst the physical life remains. A man was said 
to be civilly dead in England when he had been 
attainted of treason or felony, or had abjured the 
I realm, or was banished, or became professed in 
religion by going into a monastery. In these 
events his property devolved as if he were naturally 
dead. The doctrine of civil death is now abolished 
except as to cases of outlawry, in which it seems 
still to he applicable. 

According to the Scottish Law of Death-bed, an 
heir in heritage was entitled to reduce all voluntary 
deeds granted by his ancestor to his prejudice, if 
they were granted hy this ancestor on his death- 
I bed. It was necessary that at the time the deed 
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■was granted the ancestor should be suffeiing from 
the disease of which he died, and not survive for 
more than sixty days ; nor did the law ( repealed 
1871) apply if, after granting the deed, he was 
■able to go unsupported to kirk or maiket. 

See also the ai tides Annuity, Capital Punish- 
ment, Dance of Death, Disease, Execution, 
Insurance, Life, Registration. 

Death DutieS9 a comprehensive term for the 
specific duties, levied under vaiious acts of parlia- 
ment, on the estates of deceased persons. They 
include legacy, succession, and estate duties, and 
in general terms may be explained as follows : 
Legacy duty is payable in respect of any gift by 
will which shall be satisfied out of the movable 
property of the deceased, distributed shares of 
movable property devolving under intestacy, and 
on shares of residue when payable out of a mixed 
fund arising from heritable estate directed to be 
sold, and movable estate. It varies in rate : 
husband or wife or lineal issue and lineal ancestors 
pay £1 per cent, (but this is not charged when the 
total estate does not exceed £15,000, or when the 
value of the benefit to the individual beneficiary 
does not exceed £1000, or, if the beneficiary is the 
widow or a child under twenty-one, does not ex- 
ceed £2000) ; lawful brothers and sisters or their de- 
scendants pay £5 per cent. , and persons of a more 
remote degree of consanguinity, as well as straugeis 
in blood (including illegitimate children of the 
deceased), pay £10 per cent. No legacy duty is 
chargeable when the whole of the movable pro- 
perty does not amount to £100, or when the net 
value of the heritable and movable property on 
which estate duty is payable does not exceed £1000. 
Succession duty (Act of 1853) is payable in respect 
of succession to heritable or movable property 
passing upon the death of any person. The three 
essential characteristics of a succession are a dis- 
position or devolution of property, a gratuitous 
acquisition, and a death on which the property is 
transmitted. The rates of succession duty are 
similar to the rates of legacy duty. 

Estate duty, which was introduced by the Finance 
Act, 1894, is payable upon the principal value of 
all property, heritable or movable, settled or not 
settled, which passes upon the death of a person 
who dies after 1st August 1894, and includes all 
the property which the deceased was competent 
to dispose of at his death, whether he actually dis- 
posed of it or not ; gifts made within three years of 
his death without reservation; gifts made at any 
time with a reservation in favour of the deceased, 
<&c. Among the exceptions (which are mainly 
technical) are the property of common seamen or 
soldiers, or airmen, who die in the service of the 
-crown, Indian government pensions passing to 
widows and children, and gifts to the nation. The 
rates are : above £100 and under £500, £1 per 
cent. ; between £500 and £1000, £2 per cent. ; be- 
tween £1000 and £5000, £3 per cent.; between 
£5000 and £10,000, £4 per cent . ; between £10,000 
and £15,000, £5 per cent. ; and so on in a gradu- 
ated scale, rising to £40 per cent, for an estate 
of over £2,000,000 (Finance Act, 1919, sect. 29). 
Estate duty, which has practically superseded 
probate duty and account duty, is chargeable on 
all property passing on death without regard to 
the relationship of the beneficiaries to the deceased 
owner. In determining the rate of estate duty the 
principle of ‘ aggregation ’ is, subject to certain 
exceptions, applied. This means that where several 
distinct estates pass on a person’s death — for in- 
stance, bis free estate under his will and^ settled 
property under his marriage settlement — ^it is neces- 
sary, in order to determine the rate of duty m 
respect of any particular estate, to aggregate it 
with the other estates passing. In the case of 


real estate the accountable parties have an option 
of payment by instalments, viz. by eight yearly 
instalments, or sixteen half-yearly instalments. 
Should the owner die before all instalments are 
paid, the unpaid instalments are still payable, and 
are a charge on the property in the hands of the 
successor. Certain deductions are allowed in 
respect of land or a business where there has been 
a second death vdthin five years. 

Settlement estate duty, which was an additional 
estate duty charged on settled property, was im- 
posed by the Finance Act, 1894, but was abolished 
by the Finance Act, 1914, in the case of deaths 
occurring after 1 1th May 1914. Under the statutes 
in force since the abolition of settlement estate 
duty, estate duty is payable on each passing of 
settled property, subject to an important exception 
in favour of married persons. 

Death'^S-liead Moth {AcJierontia atropos), 
a species of Hawk-moth (q.v.), in the family 



Death’s-head Moth [Achevontia atropos) and Caterpillar. 

Spliingidse, not uncommon in some parts of 
England and of the continent of Europe. It is 
widely distributed over the ■world, being found in 
Africa, Mauritius, and the East Indies. It is 
one of the largest of the European Lepidoptera, 
and measures almost six inches from tip to tip of 
the extended wings. The general colour is dark, 
the woolly body yellow, with black markings, the 
thorax with markings which have some resem- 
blance to a skull, the upper wings mottled with 
brown, black, and yellow, the hmd wings dark 
yellow with two black bands. The large cater- 
pillar is greenish-yellow, the back speckled with 
black, with transverse lines partly blue and partly 
white. The tail end bears an S-shaped horn. In 
countries where the potato is cultivated it is often 
to be found feeding on the leaves of that plant. In 
the pupa stage it is brown, and lies in a hole in the 
ground. The insect is nocturnal in habit, and is 
interesting as an audacious plunderer of bee-hives. 
How it daunts the bees is a mystery. Even more 
remarkable is the much discussed shrill piping note. 

Death Valley, a peculiarly desolate depr^- 
sion, 135 miles long by 10 to 20 wide, in the SE- 
part of California. Some of it is salt desert, 480 
feet below sea-level ; vegetation is absent, or very 
scanty and arid. The summer temperature reaches 
122® in the shade. 

Death-watch, a ticking or rapping noise 
produced by various insects in houses. Being 
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oftenesfc heard in the quiet of sickness and anxiety, 
it has been superstitiously regarded as a signal of 
approaching death. In Britain it is generally the | 
love-signal of the small boring beetle (Anobium, 
see Borers), of a brownish colour, and about i 
inch in length. Various species frequent wood, 
furniture, &c. A. pei’tinax, A. tesselaticm^ and A. 
striatum are all common death-watches. Some 
other insects besides Anobium make tapping 
noises, notably the Giant Cockroach (q.v.) or 
drummei. 

J>e Bary^ Heinrich Anton (1831-88), a 
botanist born at Frankfort-on-Main, studied medi- 
cine at Heidelberg, Marburg, and Berlin, and from 
1855 was professor of Botany at Freiburg, from 1867 
at Halle. In 1872 he was appointed the first rector 
of the newly reorganised university of Strassburg.^ 
He vastly extended our knowledge of the fungi 
and other plants by such works as Comparative 
Anatomy of Phanerogams and Ferns^ Morphology 
of Plants, and Lecttires on Bacteria (1888). 
Debateable Land. See Borders. 

Beben'ture is a deed or instrument issued by ^ 
a company or public body acknowledging a loan of 
money. As a rule it charges the property of the 
company with the payment of interest, and the 
repayment of the principal at some fixed peiiod, 
usually three, five, or seven years. Debentures 
vary in their terms, style, and legal incidents 
according to the statutes under which power is 
given to issue them. One common and important 
form is the railway debenture, which is a mortgage 
issued under the Companies Clauses Acts, &c,, and 
containing an assignment of the whole undertaking 
and receipts of the company. Debentures of a 
company registered under the Companies Act, 1908, 
generally create a charge on the property of the 
company, but are sometimes mer^y bonds, or in 
the form of promissory notes. In many cases the 
issue of debentures has been superseded by the 
issue of debenture stock, which, with the interest 
thereon, is usually a charge on the undertaking of 
the company prior to all shares or stock of the 
company. Each debenture is a separate bond, and 
cannot be divided, whereas the holder of debenture 
stock has a certificate ( which must be registered ) 
entitling him to a definite sum out of a consolidated 
capital loan, generally secured by a trust or covering 
deed, and fractions of his holding may be freely 
transferred. 

Bebit and Credit. See Book-keeping. 

Bebo'rah (Hebrew, ‘bee’), the ‘Mother in 
Israel,’ a Hebrew prophetess, who stirred up the 
tribes of northern Israel under Barak to destroy 
a great army of the Canaanites in the plain of 
Esdraelon. Sisera, the Cariaanite leader, ned, and 
was murdered in his sleep by Jael. For the song 
of Deborah (Judges, v.), see Ewald, Die poefische 
Bucher des alien Testaments ; Cooke, History and 
Song of Deborah (1892); and an eloquent passage 
on this ‘Hebrew Boadicea’ in Coleridge’s Con- 
fessions of an Inq^iiiring Spirit. 

Be'breczen, in the midst of a wide plain of 
Hungary, 130 miles E. of Budapest, is a large 
straggling place, or rather ‘a collection of villages. 
Its college is the chief Reformed college in Hungary, 
and is now a faculty in a university founded in 
1912; there are also a Catholic academy, a com- 
mercial college, and an agricultural college. There 
is much trade in cattle, swine, and grain, with 
manufactures of flour, soap, saltpetre, sausages, 
hams, and tobacco-pipes. Pop. 93,000, almost all 
Protestants. The ‘Rome of the Calvinists,’ De- 
brecssen was long the headquarters of the Reformed 
faith, and its inhabitants suffered much for their 
relimon* lu 1849 it was for some months the seat 
of the nai^al diot. 


Be Drosses. See Brosses. 

Be Bry, Theodor (1528-98), goldsmith and 
copperplate engraver, born at Li4ge, established a 
printing-house at Fraukfort-on-Main about 1570, 
whence issued a famous collection of Voyages to 
the East and West Indies, published in Latin and 
German (1590-1634). 

BebSy Eugene Victor, American Socialist 
leader and journalist, born at Terre Haute, Ind., 
5th November 1855, became secretary and tieasurer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive F^iremen (1880), 
and sat in the Indiana legislature. In 1897 he 
entered the Socialist movement. From 1900 on- 
wards (except in 1916) he was Socialist candidate 
for the presidency. His pacificism led to a sen- 
tence (1918) of ten years in a penitentiary under 
the Espionage Act. President Wilson refused to 
allow his release, and he fought the 1919 campaign 
from prison, securing neaily a million votes. He 
was released in 1921. 

Bebt is an obligation to pay a definite sum of 
money. The person who is under the obligation to 
pay is the debtor; the person who has the light 
to receive payment is the creditor. Where the 
sum claimed as due is not definitely ascertained, 
it is, properly speaking, not a debt, but a claim 
for damages. A debt which exists {dehiUim l7i 
presenti), but which is not exigible till a day or 
event certain to occur — e.g. the death of a pai- 
ticular person — is teimed a ‘future’ debt. Such a 
debt is to he distinguished fioin a ‘contingent’ 
debt, which has no existence until the fulfilment 
of a condition, or the occurrence of an unceitain 
event. A creditor who, in addition to his light of 
action and execution against the debtor in virtue 
of the latter’s personal obligation, holds some 
other right or means for the recovery of the debt 
is said to hold a right in security for the debt. 
Such a right may consist in a right over piopeity, 
real or personal, conveyed to, or acquired by, the 
creditor (see Mortgage, Pawnbroking, Lien), 
or in a right against some third person who has 
undertaken to see the debt paid ( see Guaranty, 
Caution, Surety). 

In England a debt arising from a contract not 
under seal is a simple contract debt. A debt 
created by a deed — i.e. by an instrument under 
seal — ^is a specialty debt. An action on a simple 
contract debt must, under the Statutes of ^ Limita- 
tion, be brought within six years ; an action on a 
specialty debt, within twenty years. The time in 
both cases runs from the date when the cause of 
action arises ; but if a subsequent acknowledgment 
in writing has been made by the party liable, or 
his duly authorised agent, or if he has paid the 
debt in part, or paid interest, the time will run 
from the date of such subsequent act. Debts of 
record are debts evidenced by the lecords of a 
court In this category aie included recognisances 
— i.e. obligations entered into before a court or 
magistrate — and judgment debts. A judgment 
debt comes into existence whenever in any action 
in a court of record a sum is adjudged to be due 
by one person to another. When a judgment has 
been obtained in respect of a debt, whether a 
simple contract debt or a specialty debt, or, as it 
may be, in respect of a claim of damages, the 
original debt or claim is thenceforth extinguished, 

I being merged in the judgment debt. 

On the death of a debtor the claims of practically 
all creditors now lie against the personal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, in whom his real, as 
well as his personal, assets vest (Land Transfer 
Act, 1897). In administering the estate of a 
deceased person, the order of preference to be 
observed by the executor is as follows : (1) funeral 
expenses, the costs of proving the will and the 
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like; (2) debts due to the crown; (3) debts 
rendered preferable by statute — e.g. income-tax, 
poor-rates; (4) debts of record, including judg- 
ment debts and recognisances by the deceased ; 
(5) all other debts of which the executor has notice, 
whether they are simple contract or specialty debts. 

It is a prerogative of the crown to take precedence 
of all other ci editors, apd, in England, to recover 
its debts by a summary process called an Extent 
(q.v.). By 33 Henry VIII., chap. 39, this preference 
given over all creditors who have not obtained 
judgment for their debts before the commence- 
ment of the crown’s process ; and the Act 6 Anne, 
chap. 26, extended the law of England in this 
respect to Scotland. The rule in Scotland was 
limited to movable or personal pioperty. In 
Scotland the Exchequer Act, 1856, introduced new 
forms of procedure for the recovery of crown debts, 
which have virtually superseded writs of extent. In 
a sequestration the crown has a statutory prefer- 
ence for one year’s arrears of income and property 
tax, and other imperial taxes. A similar preference 
is given for poor and school rates. By statute special 
methods are provided for the recovery of estate 
and other death duties. See Exchequer. The 
advantages which creditors in specialty debts 
previously enjoyed over creditors in simple con- 
tract debts have been abolished by statute, and 
now, on the death of a debtor, these two classes 
of debts are payable pari passu. Provision must 
also be made by the executor for payment of 
future or contingent debts of the deceased. Certain 
debts — e.g. debts secured on particular property by 
mortgage — are primarily charged on that property^ ; 
but none the less the executor or administrator is 
bound to see that these debts are paid. 

On the bankruptcy of a debtor ceitain kinds of 
debts are entitled to priority in the distribution 
of the debtor’s assets among creditors. Such pre- 
ferential debts include parochial and other local 
rates, income-tax, and other assessed taxes due by ! 
the bankrupt, to the extent of one year’s assessment ; 
the wages of servants or clerks, not exceeding £50 
each, due in respect of the period of four months 
before the date of the receiving order; wages of 
labourers or workmen not exceeding £25, due in 
respect of the period of two months before that 
date; claims for compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906 ; and contributions 
due from the employer under the National Insurance 
Acts, 1911 to 1920, and under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920. There are, too, certain debts— 
e.g. a debt for money lent by a wife to her hus- 
band, or by a husband to his wife, to be employed 
in trade— which are postponed to other debts, so 
that they are paid only after all other debts for 
value have been paid in full. Apart from these 
exceptions, the estate of the bankrupt is ^ distri- 
buted rateably among his creditors, no distinction 
being made between simple contract debts, specialty 
debts, and judgment debts or other debts or record. 
A secured creditor — i.e. a creditor who holds a 
mortgage or lien on any projperty of the debtor as 
security for a debt due to him from the debtor — 
cannot prove in the bankruptcy for the whole of 
his debt, and at the same time retain his security. 
He may realise his security, or put a value on it, 
and prove and receive a dividend pari passu with 
the other creditors in respect of the balance of the 
debt remaining unpaid after deducting the pro- 
ceeds or value of the security. Or he may choose 
to hand over his security to the trustee and prove 
in the bankruptcy for his whole debt. (See 
Bankruptcy.) 

The debtor is bound, in the ordinary case, to 
6nd the creditor and offer payment of the debt. 
When the debtor owes the creditor several different 
dsbts, some of which may be secured and others 
150 


not, the debtor, on making payment of any sum 
which is not enough to extinguish all the debts, 
is entitled to appropriate the payment to any par- 
ticular debt — e.g. a debt which is secured by mort- 
gage or otherwise ; and, if this is clearly done by 
the debtor at the time of payment, the creditor 
cannot apply the sum in satisfaction of any other 
debt — e.g. an unsecured debt. On the other hand, 
where a sum is paid without any specific appropria- 
tion by the debtor, the creditor is entitled to apply 
it to any debt he pleases, even to a debt on which 
action is baiTed by the Statutes of Limitation. (See 
Appropriation. ) A written receipt for the amount 
of a debt is primd faae evidence of payment. 
Any form of words sufficient to show that the 
debtor is discharged constitutes a leceipt. Where 
the receipt is for £2 or upwards, it (subject to 
certain exceptions) must bear a twopenny stamp, 
which must be cancelled by the person by whom 
the receipt is given before he delivers it. The 
creditor is liable to a fine of £10 if, where a 
receipt is liable to duty, he gives a receipt not 
duly stamped or refuses to give a receipt duly 
stamped. When a debt is incurred it may be 
agreed that interest at a certain rate shall be paid 
fiom a particular date, and such an agreement 
may be inferred from a course of dealing between 
the parties. Apart from such an agreement, ex- 
press or implied, interest is not, as a general rule, 
recoverable on a simple contract debt. Intel est, 
however, is payable on a bill of exchange, a pro- 
missory note, and a bond for money ; and a 
judgment carries interest both on debt and costs. 
Also, by statute 3 and 4 Will. IV. chap. 42, a judge 
or jury may award interest or damages ‘ upon all 
debts or sums certain payable at a certain time 
or otherwise, ... if such debts or sums be payable 
bj virtue of some written instrument at a ceitain 
time, 01 ’, if payable otherwise, then from the 
time when demand of payment shall have been 
made in writing,’ As to assignment of debt, see 
Assignation. 

When judgment has been obtained in respect 
of a debt, it will be enforced, if need be, by 
‘ execution.’ The process of execution is, generally 
speaking, effected by a writ, directed to the sheriff 
or other proper person, authorising and ordering a 
sufficient part of the debtor’s property to be seized 
and sold, or otherwise made available for pay- 
ment of the debt (see Execution ; Attachment ; 
Garnishee). Formerly execution might be made 
against the debtor’s person, and he could be 
kept in prison indefinitely in default of payment. 
But, since 1869, imprisonment for debt has been 
abolished in England, except in certain special 
circumstances (see Imprisonment of Debtors, infra). 

In the United States the classification of debts 
and the rules as to payment, interest, periods of 
limitation, priority, and execution are substantially 
identical with the classification and rules obtaining 
in English law. 

In Scotland the classification of debts adopted in 
English law has no place. In Scots law wriring is 
necessary, in certain cases, to constitute an obliga- 
tion, and, in other cases, to prove the obligation. 
Thus, where a loan exceeds £8, 6s. 8d., it can be 
proved, in an action for repayment, only by the 
writ or oath of the borrower. Again, a gratuitous 
obligation to pay a sum of money is binding ; but 
such a debt can be proved only by the writ or oath 
of the debtor. But debts arising out of any 
ordinary consensual contracts, such as sale or hire 
(unless the contract relates to heritage), or any 
contract of partnership, affi eiglitment, or deposit, 
are provable by oral evidence. An 1 0 U ad- 
dressed to a person and signed by the giantor is 
an acknowledgment of debt, and imports an obli- 
gation to pay the amount. Under a series of old 
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Scots acts, a debt is extinguished after the expiry 
of twenty years by what is called the negative pre- 
scription, unless, during the currency of that 
peiiod, the creditor has taken steps by citation, 
action, or diligence to enforce his claim, or the 
debtor has acknowledged in writing the existence 
of the debt, or has paid interest or pait of the 
principal sum. There are also certain shorter pre- 
scriptions, in virtue of which the lapse of a ceitain 
time, while it does not extinguish the debt, alters 
the onus and method of proof — e.g. the tiiennial 
prescription, applicable to debts in respect of the 
lent of a house, boaid and lodging, wages or re- 
in uneiation for professional work, the accounts of 
shopkeepers and persons engaged in trade, and 
other like debts, if not founded on written obliga- 
tions ; the quinquennial prescription, applicable to 
debts in respect of the rent under a lease of house 
or land after the tenant has left, and debts aris- 
ing on bargains conceining movables provable by 
witnesses ; the sexennial prescription, applicable 
to bills of exchange and promissory notes ; and 
the vicennial prescription, applicable to debts 
founded on holograph writings. In Scotland, as 
in England, certain debts, including deathbed and 
funeral expenses, the rent of the debtor’s house, 
and the wages of his domestic and farm servants 
for the current year or term, and certain taxes, 
are privileged, so that, on the death or bankruptcy 
of the debtor, they fall to be paid in priority to 
other debts. In Scots law, while execution or 
diligence cannot, as a general rule, be used on a 
debt which is future or contingent, yet such a 
debt may be secured by arrestment or inhibition 
where tlie debtor is vergens ad inojgiam^ or upon 
the dependence of an action. 

Recovery of Debts. — In England, the juris- 
diction of the county court extends to all personal 
actions when the amount of the debt or damages 
sought to be recovered does not exceed £100. In 
many such cases it is also competent to bring an 
action in the High Court; but, under various 
statutes, a plaintiff who sues in the superior court, 
when he might more properly have brought his 
action in an inferior court, is deprived of costs, or 
is entitled only to county court costs. Thus, if 
the plaintiff, in an action founded on contract, 
brings the action in the High Court and recovers 
le.ss than £20, he will not be entitled to any costs 
whatever; and if he recovers £20 or more, but 
less than £100, he will not be entitled to recover 
an;5r more costs than he would have been entitled 
to if the action had been brought in the county 
court; unless, in either of the cases mentioned, 
the judge of the High Court certifies that there 
was sufScient reason for bringing the action in the 
High Court instead of the county court. There 
are similar provisions with reference to other in- 
ferior civil courts in which debts of limited amount 
can be recovered. (As to these courts, see infra.) 
In an action in the county court, the same legal 
or equitable grounds of defence are available as 
if the action were tried in the High Court, and 
the defendant may set up, by way of counter-claim 
against the plaintiff, any right or claim which he 
may have against him. England and Wales are 
divided into 566 county court districts, in each 
of which a court is held at least once in every 
month of the year, except September; while in 
many districts the sittings of the court are more 
numerous than once a month. The vast majority 
of actions for the recovery of debts are brought in 
these courts. The procedure in county court 
actions is regulated by the County Courts Acts, 
1888-1919, and by rules and orders made from 
time to time under these acts. The action must, 
as a rule, ba brought in the court of the district in 
which the defendant resides or carries on business. 


An ordinary action is commenced by the entry of 
a ‘ plaint ’ in a book kept by the registrar for the 
purpose — there being a registiar appointed by the 
judge for each couit. If the claim for debt ex- 
ceeds 40s., the plaintiff, at the time of entering 
the plaint, must also file particulars of his claim. 
The registrar thereupon issues a summons, under the 
seal of the court, which contains the names of the 
parties, a short statement of the cause of action, 
and the amount of the debt claimed, and also 
names a day, called ‘the return day,’ on which 
the defendant must appear for the tiial of the 
action. The summons must be served by the 
bailiff of the court at least ten days before the re- 
turn day. On the day named in the summons 
the plaintiff must appear to suppoit his claim; 
and if the defendant does not appear, judgment 
goes by default. Where the claim is for a debt 
or liquidated demand, the plaintiff may, instead of 
the ordinary summons, issue a ‘default summons.’ 
For this purpose he must file an affidavit verifying 
the debt. If the debt claimed exceeds £6, or is 
for the price of goods sold or let to the defendant 
in the way of his trade, leave is not required ; in 
other cases, leave must be obtained. A default 
summons must be served on the defendant per- 
sonally ; and unless the defendant, within eight 
days, gives a written notice of defence, the plain- 
tiff* may, upon proof of service, have judgment for 
his debt and costs without further proof. In the 
case of an ordinary summons, it is not, as a lule, 
necessary for the defendant to give any notice 
either to the court or to the plaintiff of his inten- 
tion to defend the action or of his grounds of 
defence. Where, however, the defendant intends 
to rely on any special or statutory defence — e.g. 
that he was a minor at the time the debt was 
incurred, or that he has a counter-claim against 
the plaintiff, or that he has been discharged in 
bankruptcy, or that the action is barred under the 
Statute of Limitations — he must, five days before 
the trial, give a written notice of it to the registrar, 
who will communicate it to the plaintiff. County 
court actions are usually tried befoie the judge 
without a jury; but wheie the claim exceeds £6 
either party may, on giving at least ten days* 
notice, obtain a jury, consisting of eight persons. 
Even in a case where the amount of the claim is 
less than £5, either of the parties, by leave of 
the judge, may obtain a jury. The verdict of the 
jury must be unanimous. At the hearing oral 
evidence is, if necessary, given by witnesses on 
oath or affirmation. The judge, if there is no 
jury, decides all questions both of fact and law. 
At the end of the case, judgment is given and 
entered in the minutes of the court. If the 
plaintiff is found entitled to payment of any sum, 
the judge may direct the sum to be paid at once, 
or he may direct payment by instalments. In 
the latter case, the creditor cannot levy Execution 
(q.v.) till after default has been made in payment 
of an instalment ; but on such default execution 
can issue for the whole sum due. The costs of the 
action, which are according to a fixed scale, have, 
as a rule, to be paid by the unsuccessful paity, 
though the judge in his discretion may order 
otherwise. In every case tried in the county 
court, whether with or without a jury, the judge, 
on application, has the power to order a new trial. 
A new trial will only be ordered on cause shown, 
and on such terms as the judge shall think reason- 
able. The judge, if he thinks fit to grant a new 
trial, may order that it shall take place before a 
jury, although the action was not originally so 
tried. No appeal lies from the finding of the 
judge or jury on a question of fact ; but if either 
party to the action is dissatisfied with the decision 
or direction of the judge on any point of law or 
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equity, or on the admission or rejection of any 
evidence, he has a remedy by way of appeal to a 
Divisional Court of the High Court of Justice. 
Such an appeal, however, can be taken to the 
Higli Court only when the point of law has been 
raised at the trial before the county court judge. 
Moreover, in some cases an appeal will not lie 
without the leave of the county court judge. In 
particular, where the debt sued for is less than 
£20, neither party can appeal without such leave. 
The appellant, within twenty-one days from the 
date of the judgment, must give notice of appeal 
to the other party, and enter the appeal in the 
Crown Office of the High Court of Justice- 

In addition to the county courts there are, in 
England, certain other courts which, in particu- 
lar cases, have jurisdiction in claims for debts 
of limited amount. The most important of these 
courts are the Mayor’s Court of the City of London, 
the Liverpool Court of Passage, the Hundred Court 
of Salford, and the Bristol Tolzey Court. 

In Scotland, debts not exceeding £20aie properly 
recovered in the Sheriff Small Debt Court. The 
procedure is regulated by the Sheriff Court Acts, 
1907 and 1913, and the Small Debt Acts, 1837 to 
1889. The summons, which is in a statutory form, 
specifies the date on which the case is to come 
before the court, and contains warrant to cite the 
defender and witnesses. It is signed by the sheriff- 
clerk. The particulars of the claim must be stated 
in the summons, or in a separate paper or account, 
to which reference is made in the summons. The 
defender is cited by serving on him a copy of 
the summons and of the account sued on, if any. 
This must be done at least six days before the date 
of appearance specified in the summons, and may be 
done either by a sheriff-officer delivering a copy to 
the defender personally, or at his dwelling-place, or 
by a sheriff-officer or law-agent sending a copy to 
the defender in a registered letter. Either of the 
parties to the action may appear, on the calling 
of the case in court, by himself, or by one of his 
family, or by a law-agent, or, if allowed by the 
sheriff, by some other person. Where the defender 
intends to found on a counter-claim, he must serve 
a copy of it on the puisuer at least one day before 
the day of appearance. If both parties appear, 
they are heard by the sheriff, and, if necessary, 
oral evidence is led. No record of the pleadings or 
the evidence is kept, but the judgment is recorded 
in a register kept by the sheriff-clerk and signed 
by the sheriff. If a sum is found due, it is in the 
discretion of the sheriff to allow it to be paid by 
instalments. If there is no appearance for the 
defender, the pursuer obtains decree in absence, 
with expenses. The fees of law-agents in a small- 
• debt case, if allowed by the sheriff, are regulated 
by a special scale prescribed by the Codifying Act 
of Sederunt, 1913. The same act also provides 
that where the amount claimed in any Sheriff 
Court action does not exceed the value which may 
be competently sued for in the Small Debt Court, 
small debt expenses only shall be allowed, unless 
the sheriff shall otherwise appoint. A judgment 
pronounced in the Small Debt Court cannot be 
reviewed either on law or on fact ; but it is^ com- 
petent to appeal to the Hi^h Court of Justiciary 
against the decree on certain special grounds, viz. 
corruption, or malice, or oppression, on the part 
of the sheriff, wilful neglect of statutory pro- 
cedure, and incorapetency, including defect of 
jurisdiction. In addition to the Sheriff Court, the 
justices of the peace and the magistrates of burghs 
possess a small-debt jurisdiction, in cases of debts 
not exceeding £5. 

The Debts Recovery Court, constituted by statute 
in 1867, for the recovery of debts between £12 and 
£50, has been abolished by the Sheriff Courts Act 


of 1907. The Act of 1907, as amended by the Act 
of 1913, has, however, provided a special pz'ocedure 
for ‘summary causes,’ which aie defined as meaning 
actions for payment of money not exceeding £50 
in amount, exclusive of interest and expenses. 
The procedure in a summary cause is, in several 
respects, more simple and rapid than in an ordinary 
Sheriff Court action. Where evidence is led, it is 
not recorded unless the sheriff, on the motion of 
either party, orders it to he recorded. 

An action for payment of money exceeding £50 
in amount, exclusive of interest and expenses, may 
be brought either in the Sheriff Court or in the 
Court of Session, and proceeds as an oi dinary 
action in either of these courts. 

Imprisonjvient of Debtors.— Formerly, both 
in England and in Scotland, if the defendant in a 
civil action for debt had no property out of which 
the amount for which judgment had been given 
could be realised, the person of the debtor could 
generally be seized in execution. The debtor, in 
other words, could be imprisoned until payment of 
the debt. 

In Englaind, imprisonment for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1869, except in certain cases. 
Of these exceptional cases, the most important in 
practice is where the failure to pay a judgment 
debt is wilful. Under the Debtors Act, the judge 
of a county court has power to commit to prison, 
for a period not exceeding six weeks, a judgment 
debtor who fails or refuses to pay the debt, on 
proof that the debtor has means to satisfy the oider 
for payment made by the court. The burden of 
proving that the debtor has the means to pay lies 
on the creditor. The imprisonment does not ex- 
tinguish the debt ; but the debtor may obtain his 
release at any time by making payment of the 
debt. To obtain an oi’der committing the debtor 
to prison, a judgment summons must be issued 
and be served personally on the debtor. Such 
committal orders are very frequent in practice in 
England, the number of debtors so imprisoned 
exceeding ten thousand annually. In the Debtors 
Act, 1869, modified by the Bankruptcy Acts, 1883 
to 1914, provision is also made for the punish- 
ment of fraudulent debtors. The consolidating 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914 — ^the statute on which the 
existing bankruptcy system now mainly rests— 
enumerates various acts which, if done by a person 
adjudged j.hankrapt or in respect of whose estate a 
receivmg order has been made, are misdemeanours 
punishable by imprisonment for two years. U nder 
sect. 159 of the statute of 1914 it is a felony, punish- 
able with tw”© years* imprisonment, for any bank- 
rupt, after the presentation of a bankruptcy petition, 
or within six months before that date, to abscond, 
or attempt or prepare to abscond, from England, 
taking with him property to the value of £20, un- 
less he proves that he had no intent to defi*aud. 
It is also a criminal offence for any person, whether 
he he a bankrupt or not, with intent to defraud his 
creditors, to conceal or remove any part of his 
property since, or within two months before, the 
date of any unsatisfied judgment, or order for pay- 
ment of money, obtained against him. 

In Scotland severity of the law of imprison- 
ment for debt was, at an early period, mitigated by 
the introduction of the process of Cessio honorum 
(q.v.). By the Debtors Act, 1880, and the Civil 
Imprisonment Act, 1882, imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished except in case of non-payment 
of taxes, fines, penalties due to the crown, and 
rates or assessments lawfully imposed; wilful re- 
fusal to pay sums decerned for aliment ; and failure 
to implement a decree ad factum prosstandum* 
The maximum period of imprisonment for non- 
payment of taxes, fines, and crown penalties is a 
year ; and for non-payment of rates and assess- 
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iiients for any year, six weeks. A person who 
wilfully refuses to pay an alimentary debt may be 
committed to prison for six weeks, and this punish- 
ment may be repeated at intervals of not less than 
six months. In those cases in which imprisonment 
for debt is still competent in Scotland, a creditor 
is entitled to obtain a warrant to imprison a debtor 
if there is ground to believe that he is in medita^ 
tione fugoB. Such meditatio fugce warrants were 
formerly common ; but, since the old matter-of- 
course imprisonment for debt has been abolished, 
such a warrant can be granted only in the case of 
those debts in which imprisonment may follow on 
the decree. 

In tlie United States imprisonment of debtors 
was, as in England, originally recognised at common 
law as a means of enforcing payment of debts. 
But at the present time, by provisions in the con- 
stitutions of the several states or by laws passed 
for the relief of ‘poor debtors,* imprisonment for 
debt has been abolished in all the states. The 
purport and effect of the laws passed for the relief 
of poor debtors is to relieve the debtor’s body from 
restraint upon a surrender of his goods and estate. 
While legislation has relieved the honest debtor 
from imprisonment, it has subjected fraudulent 
debtois to punishment. Thus, by statutes in foice 
in many states, the secreting of goods with intent 
to defraud creditors is an indictable offence. To 
constitute this offence there must be ( 1 ) an actual 
fraudulent secreting, assigning, or conveying of 
goods, or a fraudulent reception of goods ; and (2) 
an intent to prevent such pioperty from being made 
liable for the payment of debts, or, in case of lecep- 
bion, a guilty knowledge of such intent. 

Ancient Laws of Debtor and Creditor.— 
The Mosaic Law as to the relation of creditor and 
debtor combined a degree of lenity with a degree 
of severity which are equally alien to modern 
views. If an Israelite bocaTue poor, it was a duty 
to lend to him, and no interest was to be exacted 
either in money or in produce. If he was a foreigner 
the case was different, and the taking of interest 
was legal (Exod. xxii. 25; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20; 
Lev. XXV. 35-38 ). When the Sabbatical year arrived 
— i.e. afc the end of every seven years — there was a 
general remission of debts as between Isiaelibe and 
Israelite; and the near approach of the year of 
remission was nob to he recognised as an apology 
for declining bo lend to an indigent brother ( Deut. 
XV. 1-11 ), Pledges, it is true, might be taken, but 
even here the same humane principles prevailed. 
The upper millstone was sacred, for to take it would 
be to deprive the debtor of the means of subsistence. 
If raiment was the pledge, it must be returned 
ijefore nightfall, when it might be required for a 
coveting (Exod. xxii 26, 27); and the widow’s 
garment could not be taken in pledge. In strange 
contrast to this is the provision (Lev. xxv. 39) that 
a poor Israelite may be sold to one possessed of 
substance, even when modified by the special pro- 
vision that he shall serve as a hired servant, not as 
a bond-servant, and shall be set at liberty when 
the year of jubilee arrives. Michaelis says that the 
judicial procedure for debt was quite summary, the 
most important causes being decided probably in a 
.single quarter of an hour; and he remarks that 
Moses nowhere thinks it necessary to mention how 
a debt was to be proved before a judge. There 
was,^ however, an extensive system of appeal ; from 
the judge over 10, the case was carried to the judges 
over 50, 100, and 1000, and finally to Moses himself. 
As every Israelite was entitled to claim the land 
of his fathers at the jubilee year, and thus to place 
matters on the footing on which they were after 
?tel|tle)MBnt in Palestine, debts and burdens on 
land We^ limited to claims to the fruits of foi*ty- 
two natvesfcs j hut houses, with the exception of 


those of the Levites, might be sold in peipetuity 
(Lev. xxv. 29, 30, 32, 33), Children were often 
given in pledge (Job, xxiv, 9), and ultimately into 
slavery, in payment of debt (2 Kings, iv. 1 ). Sub- 
sequent to the Captivity, the piessure of debts 
upon the poor became so intolerable that Nehemiali 
espoused their cause, and insisted on a general re- 
mission (Nehem. v.), exacting from the licli an oath 
that they would never afterwards press for payment. 

Both in Greece (Plut. Vita Solonis, 15) and in 
Rome (A. Gell. xx. 1, 19 ; Liv. ii. 23) the creditor 
had in early times a right to enforce execution of 
a judgment for debt against the person of the 
debtor. Previous to the time of Solon this system, 
which led to the practical enslavement of insolvent 
debtors, brought about internal struggles which 
threatened the existence of the state; and his 
abolition of it forms one of Solon’s many claims to 
the chaiacter of an enlightened legislator. By the 
Twelve Tables, it was enacted at Rome that if the 
debtor admitted the debt, or had had judgment 
pronounced against him for it, thirty days should 
be allowed him for payment. At the expiration 
of that period he was liable to be seized by his 
Cl editor, who kept him sixty days in chains, ex- 
posing him on three market days, and proclaiming 
his debt. If no vindex appeared who made himself 
responsible for the payment of the debt, if it should 
prove that there was a valid judgment, the creditor 
might sell the debtor as a slave. There was also 
in early Rome a form of contract, known as nexum, 
by which a borrower might * mancipate ’ himself to 
the creditor in security of his debt, the effect being 
that the creditor, without pursuing any process at 
law, could, on the failure of the debtor to pay the 
debt, seize his person and keep him in bondage. 
Repeated attempts were made by legislation to 
alleviate the position of nexi^ the harsh treatment 
of whom aroused popular discontent. Finally, in 
326 B.C., the Lex Poetilia liberated all nexi, and 
prohibited the summary seizure of debtors under a 
nexal contract. It was not, however, till the intro- 
duction of cessio honorum by Julius Csesar in 48 B.C., 
which permitted a debtor to obtain his discharge 
on giving up all his property to his ci editors, that 
the relation of creditor and debtor in Rome was 
put on a satisfactory basis at Rome. 

Bebt, National. See National Debt. 

]>ebussy9 Claude Achille, French composer, 
was born at St Germain -en- Lay e, 22d August 
1862. He studied at Paris Conservatorium, where 
his cantata U Enfant Prodigue MSfon him the Piix 
de Rome in 1884. Already at this period lie bi ought 
down upon himself the disapprobation of critics by 
his disregard of form in Le Printemps^ a symplionie 
suite, and in La Demoiselle Mm, A visit to Russia 
brought him under the influence of Russian com- 
posers. For lon^ Debussy composed busily without 
general recognition ; but a string quartette and the 
Prelude d VApr^-midi <Lun Fanne (1894) estab- 
lished his reputation, which was gieatly enhanced 
in 1902 by the production, at the Opdra Comique, 
of PelUas et mUisande, founded on Maeterlinck’s 
play. His other works include FUes galantes 
(Verlaine), Po^mes de Baudelaire, Images, Noc- 
turnes, and La Mer. Debussy deliberately rejects 
melody as ‘almost anti- lyric, and powerless to 
express constant change of emotion or of life.’ He 
died 25th March 1918. 

Decacliordf an ancient Greek instrument of 
ten strings (hence the name), triangular in shape; 
also a kind of large guitar with ten strings. 

Decalogue (Gr. dehalogos ^^ ten words’), 
the ten commandments. There are two versions 
of the commandments in the Old Testament— (1) 
Exodus, XX. 1-17 ; (2)Deuteronomy, v, 1-21. Though 
the substance of the commandments is the same 
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in both tlie^e accounts, there are many interesting 
differences in detail. For instance, the motive for 
keeping the Sabbath day holy is stated in Exodus 
thus, ‘ In six days the Lord God made heaven and 
earth, . . . and rested the seventh day in Deuter- 
onomy, however, the philanthropic motive is intro- 
duced, ‘ that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant 
may rest as well as thou.’ Probably both these 
versions are derived from an earlier and simpler 
form which has been lost. It is possible that in 
this simpler form the Decalogue may have emanated 
from Moses, but scholars are by no means unani- 
mous upon this point. The Decalogue is universally 
recognised among Jews and Christians as the em- 
bodiment of the fundamental articles of religion 
and the basal principles of morality. Professor 
Paterson has describea it as * the charter of ethical 
piety, the great pre-Christian advocate for righteous- 
ness as the highest form of ritual.’ Its Divine 
authoiity is recognised by Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. v. 17), though in many points 
Jesus deepened and expanded the ethical teaching 
of the commandments. Moreover, it is quite certain 
that Jesus did not regard the commandments as 
exhaustive or as necessarily sufficient by themselves 
to secure eternal life. When the rich young man, 
in reply to the question of Jesus, ‘ Thou knowest 
the commandments ? ’ said, ‘ All these have I kept 
from my youth up,’ Jesus did not consider the 
answer as satisfactory, but added the injunction, 
'Sell all that thou hast,’ &c. The chief defects of 
the Decalogue from the point of view of the Christian 
ideal are ; (1) It is too negative. Only two of the 
commandments are positive, the remaining eight 
being prohibitions. ( 2 ) It is too external. Only the 
last commandment deals with the motives and inner 
springs of conduct. The Decalogue is of perpetual 
value if it be regarded ds an elementary guide to 
religion and conduct. It is a mistake, however, to 
put it forward as an exhaustive summaiy of the 
whole duty of man towards God and his fellows. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the proper 
division of the commandments. The Greek Church 
and most Protestant Churches adopt the arrange- 
ment in the English Prayer-book. Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans combine the first two commandments 
in our ordinary English version into one, and divide 
our tenth commandment into two. According to 
the former the ninth commandment runs, ‘Tliou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife ; ’ the rest of 
our commandment constitutes the tentli. According 
to the Lutherans, however, the ninth consists of the 
words, ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house.’ 
See Pentateuch ; article by W. P. Paterson in 
Hastings's Dictionary ; Stanley’s Christian Institu- 
tions ( chap. xvii. ) ; Notes on the relevant passages 
in Commentaries on Exodus and Deuteronomy. 

Decameron. See Boccaccio. i 

Decamps, Alexandre-Gabriel, a celebrated 
French painter, was bom at Paris in ^ 1803. A 
great portion of his childhood was spent in a lonely 
part of Picardy among the peasants, which seems 
to have given him a Bfelong distaste for the ways 
of cultivated society. He studied in a desultory 
manner under Bouchot, Abel de Pujol, David, and 
Ingres, but he saw nature in his own way, and 
stamped the small pictures of animals which he 
then produced with his own individuality. His 
want of a thorough grounding in art, and his dis- 
inclination for systematic study, told against him, 
and prevented him from working with perfect 
ease and mastery. His effects were attained by 
repeated paintings, and his pictures exhibit a 
strong impasto, which be scraped with pumice- 
stone, and again retouched. In 1824 he spent the 
summer in Switzerland, and in 1827-28 he travelled 
in Italy and passed to the Levant, where he found 


congenial subjects, of the class that Delacroix 
afterwards treated, which greatly occupied his 
brush, and which attracted attention in the 
Salon of 1831. He aspired to treat historical and 
religious subjects: his ‘Defeat of the Cimbri’ 
(1834) attained a great success. He was made a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1839, and 
became officer in 1851. He died at Fontainebleau 
from a hunting accident, 22d August 1860. His 
works prove him to have been a powerful colourist ; 
they are effective in composition and the distribu- 
tion of light and shade, and show a fine apprecia- 
tion of the wilder and more picturesque aspects 
of man and nature. Since his death they have 
realised large prices, his water-colour of ‘ Children 
let out of a Tm-kish School’ ( 1842) fetching 34,000 
francs in Paris in 1861. See his Life by Moreau 
(1869). 

De Candolle, Augustin Pyrame, an emi- 
nent botanist, descended from an ancient noble 
family of Provence, was bom at Geneva, 4th 
February 1778, and was first drawn to the study 
of botany by the lectures of Vaueber. In 1796-97 
he studied chemistry, physics, and botany in Paris, 
where in 1797 his earliest work, on lichens, was 
published. Other works quickly folio wed, includ- 
ing his Astragalogia ( 1802), and his valuable Essais 
sur les PropriHis Midleales des Plantes ( 1804). In 
1802 he was elected to an honorary professorship in 
the Academy of Geneva, but remained in Paris, 
and delivered his first botanical lectures in the 
College de France in 1804. His Flore Fra)iqaise 
appeared in four volumes in 1805. Ei^loyed by 
the government, he visited all parts of France and 
Italy in 1806-12, investigating^ their botany and 
agriculture. The results of his journeys ary>artly 
embodied in a supplement to the Flore.^ He was 
appointed in 1807 to a chair at Montpellier, where 
he lived from 1810 to 1816; he then retired to 
Geneva, where a professorship of Botany ^ was 
founded for him, and where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He died 9th September 1841. De Can- 
dolle was an industrious ^TOter, and the fruits of 
ids valuable studies in systematic botany and the 
premerties and natural aBSnities of plants are em- 
Dooied in a considerable number of works. The 
greatest of these, his Hegni Vegetabilis Systema 
Naturale (vols. i. and ii. Paris, 1818-21), was 
commenced on too grand a scale, and was con- 
tinued within more reasonable limits in the Pro- 
dromus Systematis Naturalis Begni Vegetabilis ( 17 
vols. 1824r-73, the last ten by his son and others). 
De Candolle bequeathed his collections — ^including 
a herbarium of more than 70,000 species of plants — 
to his son, Alphonse ’Db Candolle (1806-93), on 
condition of his keeping them open to the public, 
and of his carrying on the Prodromus. That^ son, 
himself a botanist of no mean fame, published 
several works of note, the most important being 
Giogra'phie Botanique (2 vols. 1856) andi Orighie 
des Plantes Cultivtes (1883). He also edited the 
Mtmoires of his father (1862). 

Decapoda. See Crustacea, Cephalopoda. 

Decapolis. See Keeak, Palestine, 

Deca'tur, capital of Macon county, Illinois, on 
the Sangamon River, 39 miles E. of Springfield, at 
the junction of several railways. It has woollen, 
planing, and flour milis, and a vast variety of other 
facfcorils. Pop. ( 1880 ) 9547 ; ( 1920 ) 43,818. 

Decatur, Stephen, American naval com- 
mander, was bom in Sinnepuxent, Maryland, 5th 
January 1779, of French descent, and obtained 
a midshipman’s warrant in 1798. He saw some 
service against the French, and was commis- 
sioned lieutenant in the following year ; and at 
the close of the French war in 1801 he was one 
of the thirty-six officers of that rank retained in 
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the reduced strength of the navy. In the war with 
Tripoli (1801-5) he gained great distinction; his 
brilliant achievement of boarding and burning the 
captm-ed Philadel;phia in the harbour of Tripoli, 
and then escaping under the fire of 141 guns, 
Nelson pronounced ‘ the most daring act of the 
age.’ For this he received his commission as 
captain in 1804 ; in 1810 he was appointed com- 
modore. In the war with England in 1812 he 
captured the frigate Macedonian, but in 1814 he 
was obliged to surrender, after a resistance that 
cost bim a fouith of his crew, to four British 
frigates. In 1815 he chastised the Algerines for 
their piracy, and compelled the dey to declare the 
American flag inviolable ; and he obtained indem- 
nities for violating treaty stipulations from the 
bey of Tunis and the pasha of Tripoli. He was 
appointed a navy commissioner in 1816, and was 
killed in a duel by Commodore James Barron, near 
Bladensburg, Maryland, 22d March 1820. 

De Caus* See Oaus. 

DecazeTille 9 a town in the French depart- 
ment of Aveyron, 110 miles NNE. of Toulouse 
by rail, with* iron and coal mines and extensive 
blast-furnaces and ironworks ; pop. 14,000. 

Deccan {Balcshm, Hhe south’), a term ap- 
plied sometimes to the whole of the Indian 
peninsula south of tlie Vindhya Mountains, which 
sepal ate it from the basin of the Ganges, and 
sometimes restricted to that portion of the same 
which is rather vaguely bounded on the north by 
the Nerbudda, falling into the Gulf of Cambay, I 
and on the south by the Eistna or Krishna, flow- 1 
ing into the Bay of Bengal. The name, like that of 
the Carnatic (q..v.), is rather of historical interest 
than of actual use. See J. D. B. Gribble, History 
of the Deccan (voL i. 1896; vol. ii., ed. by the 
author’s daughter, Mrs Pendlebury, 1925). 

Deceased Wife’s Sister. By the laws of 
the United Kingdom, marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was till 1907 prohibited as incestuous. 
At one period this was the universal law of Christen- 
dom — ^both branches of the Christian church, the 
Eastern as well as the Western, having united 
in condemning it. The early canon law forbade 
maniages between relatives to the seventh degree 
(afterwards changed to the fourth degree by 
the Lateran council 1215 A.D.), and declared that 
affinity must be treated in the same way as con- 
sanguinity (see Consanguinity). The professed 
foundation for this was the Mosaic law respecting 
the intermarrying of kindred, as given in Leviticus, 
xviii. As is well known, however, the canon law 
was not at all times stringently enforced in thus 
respect by the ecclesiastical courts, and we find 
that papal dispensations — a fruitful source of 
revenue to the church — were not uncommon at 
certain periods of history. A noted historical 
instance is the case of Henry VIII. and Catharine 
of Aragon. The opinion of the 19th century, how- 
ever, ran counter to the canon law on the subject,' 
as adopted by the Reformed Churches ; and the 
law prohibiting marriages with a brother’s widow 
or a deceased wife’s sister has been abrogated in 
every state on the continent of Europe, in the 
United States, and in most, if not all, the British 
colonies. Great Britain, however, adhered to the 
old rule till 1907, and till 1921 excluded mariiage 
with a brother’s widow. 

In England, though marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister seems to have been voidable at com- 
mon law, it was first prohibited by an act passed 
in the reign of Henry VIII. (25 Henry VIII. chap. 
22). The force of this enactment was, however, 
somewhat weakened by another statute in the 
following year declaiing that ‘all lawful per- 
sona may marry*’ The combined effect of these 


statutes and the common law continued to be a 
subject of dispute among lawyeis down to the 
passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 1835. The better 
opinion seems to be that down to 1835 such mar 
riages were binding till they were annulled by 
decree of the ecclesiastical courts, and therefore 
if either of the parties died before decree was ob- 
tained, the children of the marriage weie legitimate, 
and entitled to inherit, and such maniages were 
not uncommon. But Lord Lyndhuist’s Act de- 
clared all such marriages entered into after its date 
to be ipso facto null and of no effect. 

In Scotland, by the Act 1567, chaps. 14 and 15, 
all connections supposed to be expiessly prohibited 
oy the divine law in the 18th chapter of Leviticus 
are declared incestuous, and punishable by death. 
The declaration of the Confession of Faith follows 
in this matter the canon law as fixed by the Lateran 
council above mentioned. According to the inter- 
pretation which this Act of 1567 received from the 
judges, it applied to marriages with a deceased 
wife’s sister. Barbara Tannahill, in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, was executed on her own 
judicial confession for having had connection with 
the liusband of her deceased sister. In punishing 
the offence criminally, the Scottish law was inoie 
stiingent than the English, incest not having been 
per se a crime in England till 1908 (8 Edw. VII. 
chap. 45). 

Organised agitation in Great Britain for the aboli- 
tion of the law respecting marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister dates back almost to the time of Loid 
Lyndhurst’s Act. The matter was first brought 
before parliament in 1841, in which year leave was 
refused by the House of Commons for the introduc- 
tion of a bill for the repeal of the law. There- 
after the subject was brought constantly before 
parliament. When the bill for repealing the law 
passed in the Commons in 1907, it had been pre- 
viously passed there eighteen times. 

In Great Britain the churches opposed legislation, 
the former law being, as above stated, professedly 
based upon Leviticus, xviii. 18. The interpretation 
of this text has given rise to diversity of opinion. 
The better opinion is that the prohibition refers 
only to marriage during the lifetime of the wife ; 
and, in particmar, this view of the text has been 
taken by the most learned Jewish rabbis. In the 
Book of Deuteronomy the Jewish law seems to 
have allowed and even commanded marriage with 
a deceased husband’s brother, and it seemed haidly 
reasonable to suppose that one was permitted and 
the other prohibited, though the converse held in 
Gieat Britain from 1907 to 1921. 

Mamage with a deceased husband’s bi other re- 
mained null and void until the passing of the 
Deceased Brother’s Widow’s Mairiage Act, 1921. 

A clergyman is not bound to allow the use of his 
church for such marriages, but may ( the act says 
‘ may ’ not * must ’ ) permit another clergyman, 
entitled to officiate within the diocese, to perfoim 
the marriage service. A clergyman of the Church 
of England is still liable to ecclesiastical censure 
for marrying his deceased wife’s sister. 

The Act of 1907 does not affect decrees of nullity 
made before its date, nor does it affect marriages 
contracted before its passing, which were valid at 
the time of mariiage, e.g. where a man who 
had married his deceased wife’s sister had, before 
the passing of the act, married another woman in 
her ufetirae. But sect. 1 has a retrospective effect, 
legitimating all children of marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister whenever contracted. 

^ Sect. 2 of the act contains a saving of existing 
rights and interests and of claims by the crown 
for death-duties payable before the passing of the 
act. The editor of Chitty’s Statutes observes, ‘ The 
effect is that though the void marriage is by sect. 1 
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rendered valid, the results of such void maniage 
are nob to be interfeied with.’ 

Sect. 3 provides, in effect, that adulteiy with a 
wife’s sister shall still be agiound of divorce, with- 
out it being necessary for the injured wife to prove 
cruelty. Accordingly, as has been said, ‘ this ex- 
traoi dinary result is arrived at, namely, that 
adultery with a wife’s sister is incestuous, but 
upon the wife’s death “ incest ” ceases by virtue of 
sect. 1.’ This sect. 3 also piovides that ‘ it shall not 
be lawful for a man to marry the sister of his 
divorced wife, or of his wife by whom he has been 
divorced, during the lifetime of such wife.’ 

The word ‘ sister ’ in the act includes a sister of 
the half-blood. 

Finally, it should be noticed tliat by the Colonial 
Mairiages (Deceased Wife’s Sister) Act, 1906 (6 
Edw. VII. chap. 30) it is provided that ‘where a 
man Inas, whether before or after the passing of this 
act, married his deceased wife’s sister, and at the 
date of the marriage each of the parties was domi- 
ciled in a part of the British possessions in which 
at that date such a marriage was legal, the mar- 
liage, if legal in othei respects, shall be, and shall 
be deemed always to have been, legal for all pur- 
poses, including the right of succession to real 
property and to honours and dignities, within the 
United Kingdom, unless either party to the mai- 
riage has subsequently, during the life of the other, 
but before the passing of this act, lawfully mairied 
another,* There is a saving for rights accrued 
before the act. 

December* the last month of the year. In 
the old Roman calendar, befoie the time of Julius 
Ciesar, the year began with March, and that wliich 
is now the twelfth was then the tenth month ; hence 
the name ( decenit ‘ ten ’ ). 

Decemyirs ( decemuiri, ‘ ten men ’ ), a body of 
ten commissioners, the ten men appointed to codify 
the law, both public and private, at Rome. Com- 
missioners were fiist sent to Gieece to study the 
Gieek statute law, and on their return (451 B.c.) 
all the magistracies were suspended, and a 
commission of ten patricians {decemviri legihus 
seribendis) appointed with consular powers to 
reduce the laws to writing. By the end of 
the next year the code was finished, and after 
being ratified by the comitia of the centuries, 
was erected in tlie Forum inscribed on ten tables 
of wood. Next year the decemvirate was re- 
newed, and the result of their deliberations was 
to add two other supplemental tables, from which 
the whole code bore its official title of the laws 
of the Twelve Tables (q.v.). The president of 
both the decemvirates was the notonous Appius 
Claudius (q.v.). 

Deception Island* a volcanic island belong- 
ing to the South Shetland group in the Antarctic 
Ocean, directly south of Cape Horn. Amidst its 
ice -covered rocks lies a crater -lake, 5 miles in 
circumference, surrounded by hot springs. 

D^chelette* Joseph, French archaeologist, 
born in 1862 at Roanne, wrote an important but 
unfinished Manuel d^Archeologie prehistorigxie, cel- 
tique^ et gallo-romaine (1908-14), and other works. 
He was killed in action on the Aisne. 

Deciduous Trees are those which annually 
lose and renew their leaves before next year’s leaves 
appear. In cold and temperate countries the fall of 
the leaf in autumn, and the restoration of verdure 
to the woods in spring, are among the most familiar 
phenomena of nature, connecting themselves also 
very intimately with the feelings, habits, and cir- 
cumstances of mankind. The greater part of the 
trees and shrubs of temperate regions are decid- 
uous; but within the tropics the forest retains 
always its luxuriance of foliage, except in countries 


where the diy season is extremely marked. There 
many trees lose their leaves in the dry season, and 
/exhibit the same partial suspension of vegetative 
life. Tiees not deciduous are called Evergreen 
(q.v.). The means of disarticulation of deciduous 
leaves is described under Leaf. 

Decimal Fractions ( Lat. decem, ‘ ten * ) are 
such as have for their denominator any of the 
numbers 10, 100, 1000, &c.— -ie. any power of ten 
(see Fraction). Thus, iVir* are decimal 
fractions. In writing these the denominator is 
conventionally omitted, and the fractions expressed 
thus : 07 or 7, ‘23, *019. That these numbers do 
not expiess integers is intimated by the point to the 
left; and the denominator is always 1, with as 
many ciphers annexed as there are figures in the 
decimal. In the third example a cipher is pre- 
fixed to 19, because otherwise it would read as if it 
stood for jVir- The expression £5*647 is read, Five 
pounds and 647 -thousandths of a pound ; or. Five 
pounds, and six- tenths, four-hundredths, and seven- 
thousandths of a pound. That these two readings 
are equivalent appears from this, that 
+ + iifcr = It thus appears 

that the first figure of a decimal to the right of the 

g oint expresses tenths of the unit; the second, 
undredtns ; the third, thousandths, &c. In this 
property lies the great advantage of decimal 
fractions ; they form merely a continuation of the 
system of notation for integers, and undergo the 
common operations of addition, multiplication, &c., 
exactly as integers do. To explain the principles 
which deteimine the position ot the decimal point 
after these operations belongs to a treatise on 
arithmetic. 

The disadvantage attending decimal fractions is, 
that comparatively few fractional quantities or 
remainders can he exactly expressed by them ; in 
other words, the greater number of common frac- 
tions cannot be reduced^ as it is called, to decimal 
fractions, without leaving a remainder. Common 
fractions, such as -isi lo** instance, can 

be reduced to decimal fractions only by multi- 
plying the numerator and denominator of each by 
such a number as will convert the denominator 
into 10, or 100, 1000, &c. (The common proce^ 
is merely an abridgment of this.) But that is 
possible only where the denominator divides 10, or 
100, &c., without remainder. Thus, of the above 
denominators, 2 is contained in 10, 5 times ; 4 in 
100, 25 times; and 25 in 100, 4 times; there- 

^ l_lx5 - l_lx25_25 

2““2x5“10" ’ 4“4x25"100” 

2l = = S = “Either 3 nor 

7 will divide 10 or any power of 10 ; and therefore 
these numbers cannot produce powers of 10 by 
multiplication. In such cases, therefore, and in 
fact in the case of any vulgar fraction (in its lowest 
terms) whose denominator contains any other prime 
factor than 2 or 5, an equivalent decimal cannot be 
found. If we try to find it, the result is an infinite 
series, which is called a repeating, recurring, or 
circulating decimal. Thus | = *6666, &c., where 
the 6 repeats for ever — ^i.e. ^ cannot be expressed as 
a decimal. The non-terminating result, *666, &c., 
is written ‘A 

Decimal System* This name is applied to 
any system of weights, measuies, money, &c., in 
which the standard unit is divided into tenths, 
hundredths, &c., for the denominations below it, 
and multiplied by 10, 100, &c., for those above it. 
The nature of this method of division will be best 
explained by an example from the French system, 
where it has been most rigidly carried out. The 
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tmtr^ (=39*37 English inches nearly) is the unit 
of length, and the foundation of the whole system. 
For the higher denominations of length the Greek 
prefixes deoa^ hecto, hilOy and myna are prefixed 
to signify multiplying by 10, 100, 1000, 10,000 ; so 
that dec,ametr&=\^ metres, hilometre—X^^^ meties, 
&c. The Latin prefixes ^ec/, centi^ on the 

other hand, are used to express division by 10, 100, 
(&c. Thus decimetre of a metre, centivmtre 
of a metre, &c. For money, the franc being 
the unit, a dicime is the tenth part of a franc ; and 
a centime, the hundredth part. 

In 1865 Belgium and Switzerland adopted the 
French decimal system of money, weights, and 
measures. Afterwards the Italian lira, the Greek 
drachmi, the Spanish and more lecently the 

Rumanian lei, and the Serbian dinar, were assimi- 
lated to t\\Q franc. Other countries, though retain- 
ing each its own special unit coin, divide it into 
100 parts — viz. Germany, Austria, Russia, and the 
United States of America. Many countries have 
adopted the metrical system of weights and 
measures, though rejecting the franc. 

The method of decimal gradation in weights and 
measures natuially suggests itself to the arith- 
metician, on account of the language of numbers, 
and the Aiabic notation. Practical legislators, 
however, have pronounced the number ten to be 
most unsuitable as a basis, especially for the pur- 
poses of ‘ retail trade. * 

In 1821, after an able report drawn up by John 
Quincy Adams, the United States government re- 
'ected the metrical system as unsuited to practical 
ife. The question of adopting the French scheme 
has also been repeatedly discussed in the House of 
Commons, but though many, in the interests of 
scientific pursuits and international transactions, 
advocated a change, there aie difficulties in the 
way of uprooting our existing method, with its 
excellent supply of binary factors. A Royal Com- 
mission repoi ted against change in 1920. Although 
proposed in 1795, the decimal system in France 
required repeated legislation before it could gain 
footing, and though it was made obligatory from 
1st January 1840, the people still retain traces of 
the older modes of computation. The centesimal 
division of the right angle into grades and of these 
into minutes was also proposed at the French 
Revolution, but had long been abandoned, even in 
France, when it was officially adopted in Sweden 
in 1921. It was also used as a basis in dividing 
the tliermomebric scale, but Fahrenheit’s is often 
preferred to the centigrade, because there are more 
subdivisions, and because it avoids the use of 
negative numbers. The application of the system 
to the division of time was so unworkable as 
scarcely to tolerate even a trial. There, as else- 
where, the duodecimal mode, as compared with 
the decimal, is incontestably superior. For the 
decimal system in numerical notation, see Scales 
OF Notationt, Numerals,' and for the system of 
measurements based on the metre, see Metre. 

Decimation^ a Roman military punishment, 
whereby when a considerable body of troops com- 
mitted some gi-ave mRitaiy^ offence, which would 
be punished with death in an individual, the 
punishment was awarded to one-tenth of them by 
lot, instead of to the whole number, that so the 
army might not be too much weakened. The 
practice was borrowed from the Romans by Essex 
at Dublin (1599), by the Austrians at Xeip 2 dg 
(1642), and by the French at Trfeves (1675); out 
Bliicher tried vainly to employ it against the 
inntiaous Saxon battalions at Liege (1815). 

DeciUSy a Roman emperor, whose name in full 
was Quintus Trajaots Decius. He 

was b<?m at Bndalia, in Lower Pannonia, towards 


the close of the 2d century, and was sent in 249 by 
the Emperor Philippus to i educe to subordination 
the lebellious aimy of Mmsia. The soldiers pro- 
claimed him emperor against his will, and forced 
him to march upon Italy. Philippus encountered 
the forces of Decius near Verona, but was defeated 
and slain Decius assumed the government of the 
empire in the end of the year 249, but his biief 
reign was one of restless warring with the Goths, 
fighting against whom he was killed near Abricium 
in the close of the year 251. In his reign the 
Chiistians were persecuted with great seveiity. 
At Rome, Antioch, and Jeiusalem the bishops were 
massacred, the great Origen was ciuelly toitured, 
and dieadful cruelties weie perpetrated at Alex- 
andria. 

Deck* In ship construction a deck is a platform 
extending from one side of a vessel to the othei, 
laid on me top of the beams which connect the 
sides of the vessel togethei. Except in very small 
vessels, there are more decks than one. Each 
deck forms a flooring for the cargo, or pa&sengeis 
and crew accommodated thereon, and a covering 
for the deck below it. The several decks aie 
further supported one over the other by iron 
or steel pillars secured to the beams, and by the 
transverse bulkheads which form watertight and 
other divisions. 

A deck generally has a certain amount of 
‘ camber ’ or athwartship round, not only to drain 
water to the ship’s side, but to contribute to the 
strength of the deck beams. The deck is also 
‘sheered’ forwaid and aft, to raise the ends higher 
above the water. 

Vessels are described by the number of com- 
plete decks that are ‘laid and caulked.’ A ‘ three- 
decked’ ship has ‘upper,’ ‘main’ or ‘middle,’ and 
‘ lower * decks ; but, m addition, there may be an 
‘ orlop ’ deck, depending on the depth of the vessel. 

Again, certain vessels are distinguished by some 
characteristic deck. A decked’ vessel is 

similar to a three-decked vessel of the same dimen- 
sions, but is lighter in construction. The spar 
deck corresponds to the upper deck. An ‘ aivnmg- 
decked ’ vessel is one having a comparatively light 
superstructure, above the main deck proper, form- 
ing a complete deck, which is intended to shelter 
passengers or cattle, or for the conveyance of cargo 
either light in its nature or limited in quantity. 

Above the upper deck there are generally super- 
structures which do not extend the full length of 
the vessel, and which form partial decks : the 
^forecastle' deck (either ‘sunk’ or ‘top-gallant’) 
being at the fore end of the vessel ; the ‘ bridge ’ 
deck about the mid -length; and the raised 
‘ quarter ’-deck and the ‘poop ’-deck at the aft 
end. In large passenger vessels there may also be 
a promenade ’ deck and a ‘ boat ’ deck. 

Depending on size, vessels have one or more steel 
decks fitted, with the wood longitudinal planking 
on the top. 

The spaces between the several decks are spoken 
of as ‘ ’tween decks.’ 

Modern vessels have so increased in size, and 
have so many decks, that Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping have now abandoned the foregoing names 
to the various complete decks, simply numbering 
them instead. See also SHIPBUILDING, Navy. 
For deck cargoes, see Plimsoll. 

Deckeiiy Karl Klaus von der, an ill-fated 
African traveller, was bom 8th August 1833, at 
Kotzen, in the Mark of Brandenburg, passed from 
the gymnasium of Ltineburg, and the cadets’ 
college at Hanover, into the Hanoverian army, 
which he left after ten years’ service (1860) to 
follow his bent towards travel. On Baith’s advice 
he went to Zanzibar, and started thence on a 
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journey to Lake Nyasa, which failed through the 
tieacheiy of his Arab guide. In 1861 he staited 
on a second and successful journey to the moun- 
tain-regions of Kilima-Njaro. In the following 
year, with 0. Kersten, he climbed that mountain 
to the height of 13,780 feet. In 1863 he made an 
extensive voyage along the east coast of Africa, 
after which he returned to Europe to plan a great 
expedition for the exploration of East African 
rivers. This journey ended in disaster, and 
Decken was murdered by a Somali on the 25th 
September 1865. Only five Euiopeans and six 
negroes of bis company managed to reach Zanzibar- 
See Kersten ’s Von der Dec/cen’s Reisen in OstafriLa 
{4vols. 1869-79). 

Deckery Sir Matthew, a political economist, 
was bom at Amsterdam in 1679. He came to 
London in 1702, and having embaiked in commerce, 
attained the greatest success ; received a baronetcy 
in 1716, and subseq[uently sat in parliament. He , 
died 18th March 1749. ite published anonymously ' 
two pamphlets which were much discussed : one ‘ 
(in 1743) proposed to laise all the public supplies 
fiom a tax upon houses ; the other, on the decline i 
of Britain’s foreign trade (1744), contained many | 
good arguments for free trade. i 

Decker, Thomas. See Dekker. ' 

Declaration, in Ciiminal Proceedings. In . 
Scotland, the prisoner’s statement befoie the magis- 
trate (or sheriff) is called his declaiation. It 
is the duty of the magistrate to take this declai«i 
lion immediately on the prisoner’s being brought to 
him — that is to say, if the prisoner is in his sober 
.senses; but under the Ciiminal Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887, the magistrate has power to post- 
pone the examination to a time not later than 
foi-ty-eight hours after arrest, in order to^ give 
opportunity for the legal adviser of the prisoner 
to appear. Before the examination the prisoner 
is entitled to have a private interview with his 
legal adviser, who may be present during the 
examination. The magistrate must previously 
inform the prisoner that it is entii-ely at ids own 
option to declare or not, but that if he chooses to 
declare, the declaration may be used in evidence 
against him on his trial. In practice the examina- 
tion is generally conducted by the procurator-fiscal. 
The declaration ought to contain the name, age, 
and designation of the prisoner, the parish and 
county in which the crime is said to liave been 
committed, and all similar particulars. When 
completed it must be read over to the prisoner, 
who, if he is able to write, si^s every page of it 
along with the magistrate. 15 he cannot or vill 
not write, the magistrate signs it in his stead. 
There must, moreover, be two witnesses present, 
who shall sign the declaration, and who, H 
necessary, can speak to the manner in which it 
was taken. If tne prisoner does not understand 
English, a sworn interpreter must be employed. 
Tlie declaration cannot be produced as evidence if 
the magistrate has delegated the duty of taking it 
to his clerk, or to any one not a magistrate. 

In the United States, when a person is arrested 
for a felony, the magistrate befoie whom he is 
brought takes the statement of the accused piior 
to the commitment if he desires td make one. 
The magistrate must act in person, and the 
prisoner must understand that he may or may not 
make the statement, pd that it may be^ used 
against him upon his trial. If he cannot write, or 
refuses to 'wnte, the magistrate must not write 
ins name for him ; if he signs it he must first have 
the opportunity of reading it himself, but may 
waive his right to read it and ask the magistrate 
to read it to him. The magistrate may ask 
questions to bring out the facts. The mode of 


taking the statement or declaration is in general 
regulated by statute, and may form a part of the 
preliminary examination. If taken according to 
the prescribed forms of law, and as a spontaneous 
admission of guilt, it is termed a judicial confes- 
sion upon which an indictment may be found. See 
Criminal Law. 

Declaration^ in Common Law, was the 
pleading in which the plaintiff in an action at 
law set forth his case against the defendant. 
Since the Judicature Act of 1875, the Statmnent 
of Claim (q.v.) takes the place both of it and 
of the former Bill in Chancery (see Bill). In 
the United States the declaration still retains 
many of the features of the English common- 
law declaration, but this form is gradually falling 
into disuse in obedience to the modern tendency 
to simplify judicial proceedings. Many of the 
states having adopted one foini of cImI action, 
the courts of law have simplified the common -law 
declaration and adapted it to this form of action. 
The declaration substituted must be entitled of 
the court, term, and number, the venue laid, the 
names of the paities, and the facts necessary to 
show jurisdiction stated. This^ is followed by 
a concise statement in nairative form of the 
entire cause of action showing the right of plaintiff 
to recover 

Declaratioiif in heu of an oath. See Affir- 
mation, Oath. In the United States, the foim 
of an oath is immaterial, provided it be such as 
the witness believes is binding upon bis conscience. 

It is essential that the oath, declaration, or alfii- 
mation be administered in a manner prescribed by 
law. Mere technical variations do not affect the 
validity of an oath, and verbal deviations are im- 
material. Perjuiy may be committed although the 
person was impioperly sworn. No person will he 
peimitted to make a declaiation or affirmation 
unless he has conscientious scruples against swear- 
ing or taking an oath. Declaiation in lieu of 
an oath or mfirmation is becoming very general 
throughout the United States. 

Declaration, Dying. The rule that second- 
ary or hearsay evidence is inadmissible suffers an 
exception, both in England and Scotland, in the 
case of a declaration made by a person convinced 
of his impending death, and who does not survive 
the trial of the accused. In cases of murder, the 
dying declaration of the victim as to the circum- 
stances of the crime is always admitted as evidence 
on the trial of the prisoner, provided that it w^ 
deliberately emitted while tne deceived was in 
possession of his faculties, and that it is proved by 
credible witnesses. In Scotland, the dying declara- 
tion of a witness is admissible even though he is 
not himself conscious of the danger of death, but 
in the United States the English rule is followed, 
and the declarant must have abandoned all hope of 
recovery from the injury inflicted by the accused. 
In Scotland, while a declaration is usually taken 
officially and on oath, it is admissible unsworn, 
if freely emitted and taken by some ‘creditalile 
person.’ The principle under which the dying 
declaration is admitted is that the awful situation 
of the dying person is as powerful over his con- 
science as the obligation of an oath, and does away 
with all motive to disguise the t^th. Accordingly 
the person against whom a dying declaration is 
put in evidence may be allowed to show that tlie 
deceased was not of such a character as to feel the 
religious obligation of his situation. A d5dng 
declaration may be adduced for as well as against 
a person accused of crime ; and there are cases 
on record in which persons charged with murder 
have been successfully exculpated by this kin^l of 
evidence. 
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Declaration of Rights. See Rights. | 
Declaration of War. See Enemy, 
Declar'ator* See Action. 

Declension^ a grammatical term applied bjr 
the ancient grammarians to the system of modi- 
fications called cases, which in many languages 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo to indi- 
cate the various relations in which they stand to 
other words. The word Case means ‘ falling ; * De- 
clension, a ‘ sloping down ; ’ and were applied because 
that form of a noun used as the subject of a sen- 
tence was supposed to be represented by an upright 
line, and the other forms by lines falling or sloping 
off from this upright line at different angles. Hence 
a collection of the various forms which a noun 
might assume formed the declension or sloping 
down of the noun. The English language has no 
proper declensions at all, having no cases but the 
genitive, and some traces of a dative, accusative 
and iiisti umental. Sanskrit had eight cases ; Latin, 
six ; and Greek, five. Groups of nouns forming 
their case-endings in the same way are called de- 
clensions. Thus Latin nouns are said to be divided 
into five declensions. The Latin cases are the 
Nominative, which names the subject or actor ; the 
Genitive, expressing the source whence something 
proceeds, or to which it belongs ; the Dative, that 
to which something is given, or for which it is done; 
the Accusative, the object towards which an action 
is directed ; the Vocative, the person addressed or 
called ; and the Ablative, that from which some- 
thing is taken. The Greek has no Ablative case, 
while the two additional cases of Sanskrit are an 
Instrumental case, and a Locative case. In time 
case-endings become rubbed off, and prepositions 
are used in their stead, thus French and Italian 
have lost all the Latin cases of nouns and adjec- 
tives. Languages of the agglutinating order have, 
in general, a ^eat abundance of cases. Thus 
Finnish nouns have fifteen cases ; and in Magyar 
as many as twenty cases may be reckoned. See 
Geammar and Philology. 

Declination. If a great circle be drawn 
through the pole of the heavens and any star, 
the declination of the star is the portion of the 
circle intercepted between the star and the equator 
( see Pole ), The place of a point in the heavens is 
determined by its right ascension and declination, 
just as a point in the earth’s surface is determined 
by its latitude and longitude. 

Declination Needle, or Declinometer. 
The magnetic meridian passing through any place 
on the earth’s surface is a vertical plane whose 
direction is that in which a magnetic needle, free 
to move about a vertical axis, comes to rest under 
the influence of the earth’s magnetic force. In 
general, the magnetic and geographical (or astro- 
nomical) meridians are not coincident; the angle 
between is termed the magnetic declination, or 
(in nautical phraseology) the variation. It is east 
or west, according as the magnetic is east or west 
of the geographical meridian. Any apparatus for 
the measurement of this angle is termed a declin- 
ometer, and consists essentially of a means of ascer- 
taining the two necessary elements — ^viz. the direc- 
tions, at the place of observation, of the two 
meridians. The accompanying figure represents 
one such instrument, the declination needle or 
compass. Upon a tripod, provided with levelling 
screws, stands the pillar P, to which is fixed the 
graduated circle GO. The compass-box B, with the 
attached vernier V, moves on the azimuthal circle 
by means of a pivot on the pillar P. Two uprights, 
U,ir, are fixed to the side of the compass-box, on 
the tops of which rests the axis of the telescope T. 
A graduated arc. A, is fixed to the bottom of one of 
the uprights, and the angle of elevation of the 


telescope is marked by the vernier on the aim E, 
attached to the axis of the telescope, on which is 
hung the level L, for adjusting the instrument 
previous to making an observation. Inside the 
compass-box is another graduated circle F, the line 
joining the zero-points of which is parallel to the 
axis of the telescope. The compass-box and tele- 
scope thus move lound together on an axis passing 
through the centre of the azimuthal circle. When 
an observation is made, the instrument is first of 
all levelled, and the telescope directed to a star 
which is either on the astronomical meridian or 
whose position with respect to it is known. The 



Decimation Needle. 


reading of the inner circle then gives the declina- 
tion at once, in the former case ; if the latter--i.e. 
if the star be not on the meridian, the reading of 
the inner circle has to be corrected by adding or 
subtracting, as the case may be, the position of 
the star in azimuth, in order to give the declina- 
tion. ^ In order to obviate error due to the non- 
coincidence of the magnetic and geometric axes of 
the needle, a second reading is taken with the face 
of the needle reversed ; the mean of the two read- 
ings is taken as the true declination. 

It is found, however, that this instrument only 
gives results approximately correct, and has in 
consequence been superseded in obseiwatories and 
magnetic surveys by a form of the unifilar magnet- 
ometer. For an account of the determination of 
declination by this latter instrument, see Magnet- 
ometer. Details as to the value and secular change 
of the declination at different places on the earth’s 
surface will be found under Magnetism. 

Decoction^ the term applied in pharmacy to 
the solution procured by boiling an organic sub- 
stance with water. 

Decolorim'eter^ an instrument for determin- 
ing the power of portions of bone-black or animal 
charcoal to abstract colouring matter. See Char- 
coal. 

Decomposition is the rather comprehensive 
term applied to the breaking up of complex sub- 
stances, or substances of delicate stability, into 
others which are less complex or more stable. 
Such breaking up is very familiar in many chemical 
changes, and may result from increase of tempera- 
ture, the action of light, the action of ferments and 
micro-organisms, and so on. The ordinary process 
of alcoholic fermentation is a good example of 
decomposition, which takes place in the presence 
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of, and is dependent upon, the life and growth of 
yeast in the saccharine solution. Simuarly the 
oxidation of nitrogenous organic matters with 
formation of nitrates, if not dependent upon, is 
greatly accelerated by the presence of a micro- 
organism. 

The term decomposition is constantly applied in 
chemistry to the changes which compounds undeigo 
in the most varied circumstances when subjected 
to change of conditions. See also Chemistry, 
Fermentation, Putrefaction. 

Decomposltioa of Forces. See Composi- 
tion. 

Decorated Style of Gothic Architecture 
Ijrevailed in England during the reigns of the 
first three Edwaids, or from towards tlie close of 
the 13th till near the end of the 14th century. 
Under Gothic Architecture it vdW be shown 


F}g. 1. —Column, Col- Fig. 2 — ^Decorated Capital, 

legiate Church, Man- York Cathedral. 

Chester, 14th centuiy 

how the pointed style progressed, and was natur- 
ally and logically developed in all its elements, 
constructional as well as decorative, until skill 
in execution exceeded originality in design, after 


Fig. 3.— Niche, Wal- Fig. 4-"'Witidow, Broughton, 

polo St Andrews, Oxfordshire, 1300. 

Norfolk, 14th cen- 
tury. 

which the art gradually deteriorated. The Decor- 
ated or second pointed style occupies the position 
in which these two elements were in full accord 
and completest development. Hence this is in- 
variably considered the perfect period of Gothic 
Architectiu’e. 


In the Decorated style the simple forms of the 
early pointed became more complex. The simple 
roll is divided into two paits, the mouldings are 
moie numeioiis and refined, and they are beauti- 
fully ^louped and pioportioned. Tlie pillais con- 
sist similarly of clusteied shafts or mouldings 
an-anged commonly on a lozenge plan (fig- 1). The 
ca^s are usually carved in imitation of natural 
foliage, and partake of the chaiacter of wieath.s 
growing lound the caps, instead of spiinging fioiu 
the neck-moulding as in the nieceding style (fig. 
2). The buttresses are encircled with niches and 
canopies, and the latter are more elaboiately 
decorated than formerly. The drip-mouldings over 
doors, windows, niches, &c. are croeketed and 
forint into an o^ee curve at the top, and 
finished with a finial — in short, eveiy detail is 
elaborated and richly decorated. But this dev elop- 
ment is most prominently marked in the tracer y of 
the windows. In the first pointed style this featuie 
p of the simplest character; but in the Decorated 
it becomes fully developed, and forms the most 
prominent characteristic of the style. At first 
the tracery consists of geometric figures, such as 
circles, trefoils, &c. ; but in the later examples it 
develops into flowing lines, which in France pa^^sed 
into the ‘Flamboyant’ (q.v.). This development 
of the tracery led to the enlargement of the 
windows, in order to afford space for its exhibi- 
tion. Large circular windows, filled with tracery, 
were also introduced (see Window). The early 
ornaments became refined, as, for instance, the dog- 
tooth was eniiclied into a four-leaved flower, and 
the ball-flower is also of frequent use. 8egiuental 
arches and square lintels are occasionally employed. 
In the beginning of the 15th centuiy the Decorated 
gradually passed into the Perpendicular style. 

Dccaration Day, in the United States, is 
the 30th of blay, on which day the graves of 
soldiers are visited, and flowers deposited thereon 
by surviving comrades. 

Decorations* See Orders of Knighthood, 
Medal. 

Decortf Frans, a Flemish lyrical poet, bom at 
Antwerp, 21st June 1834. At first he was engaged 
in trade, later he edited newspapers, was secre- 
tary to a steamship company, and became in 1861 
secretary to the general auditor in the Cour 
Militaire at Brussel, where he died, 18th January 

1878. Decort’s poetiy deals mainly with the 
simple joys and sorrows of the family hearth, but 
it does not lack passion and power. For some 
years he issued at Antweip a very popular alma- 
nac, Jan en Alleman. Various collections of hU 
poems were Liederen (2 vols. 1857-69), Zingzang 
( 1866 ), and LMeren ( 1868 ). He did a fine Flemish 
translation of some of Burns’s songs (1862). 

De Coster, Charles, Belgian writer, in French, 
was born 20th August 1827 at Munich. He was 
employed in a bank at Brussels for some time, and 
then studied ( 1850-55 ) in Bmssels university. His 
Legindes flamandts appeared in 1857 ; Contes hra^ 
hanqonnes in 1861. Ten years of work went to his 
masterpiece, La L€gende de Thyl Ulenspiegel et de 
Lamms Gotdzah ( 1867 ), a prose epic of the resur- 
gence of Flemish nationality in the days of Spanish 
tyranny, borrowing its story from the German TUI 
Eidenspiegel and its language from Rabelais, but 
full of the spirit of Flanders. De Coster was pio- 
fessor of history and French literature in Brussels 
military academy from 1870, and died 7th May 

1879. His books, illustrated by F61icien Bops and 
others, were in his lifetime and for long after com- 
paratively little read or appreciated, but U/ew- 
spiegel is now recognised as one of the greatest 
achievements of Belgium in literature. An abridged 
translation into English was done by G. Whitworth 
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in 1918; a complete one by F. M. Atkinson in 
1922. 

Decoy. See Wild-fowl. 

Decoying of Children. See Abduction, 
Kidnapping. 

Decree, or, as it is frequently called in Scot- 
land, a Decreet, is a final judgment of a court, 
whereby the question at issue is set at rest. In 
England, it used to be commonly apj^ied to the 
finS judgnents of courts of equity. For a decree 
msz, see Divorce. Decree in Asence, in Scotland, 
is equivalent to a judgment by default in a common- 
law court. I 

In the United States, a decree is the order or 
judgment of a court of equity, admiralty, or a 
common-law court with equity powers. It may 
be either final or interlocutory, and is conclusive 
if all parties in interest have been served with 
proper notice. It cannot be set aside by an act 
of congress or the state legislature. By the 
United States Constitution, the decrees of a com- 
petent court haying^ full jurisdiction in one state 
are equally binding in every other state, and must 
be received in evidence in all the courts of the 
United States. 

Decree, in Theology. See Predestination. 
Decrepitation, the crackling sound heard 
when a substance like common salt is thrown upon 
a fire. A series of minute explosions occur, owing 
to the water between the plates of the crystalline 
particles becoming expanded by the heat, and ulti- 
mately bursting them. 

Decretals. See Canon Law. 

D^d^agacll (Gk. AlexandropoUs)^ an JEgean 
seapoit of Greece, Turkish till 1913-14, Bulgarian 
till 1919, about 10 miles NW. of the mouth of the 
Maritza. It has a considerable trade, and railway 
connection with Constantinople, Salonika, and 
Bulgaiia. Pop. 7000. 

Deduction, iu Logic, as opposed to Induc- 
tion (q.v.), is the method of reasoning from 
generals to particulars, as the latter is from par- 
ticulars to generals. Induction is the mode by 
which all the materials of knowledge are brought 
to the mind and analysed; Deduction, the pro- 
cess by which the knowledge thus acquired is 
utilised, and by which new and more complicated 
inductions are rendered possible. See Induction, 
Logic. 

Dee, a Welsh and English river, issuing from 
Bala Lake, in Merionethshire, and flowing NE., 
N., and NW. to the Irish Sea. Near Trevor it is 
crossed by the Ellesmere Canal, on an aq^ueduct 
1007 feet long and 120 high; and also oy the 
stone viaduct of the Chester and Shrewsbury Rail- 
way, of 19 arches, each 90 feet span and 150 
high. Below Trevor it winds first south-east, and 
then north-east and north to Chester, which city it 
nearly encircles. At Chester (q.v.) it is 100 yards 
broad, and thence runs alongside marshes in an 
artificial tidal canal 7 miles long, which should 
admit ships of 600 tons, but which in the autumn 
of 1888 was reported to be rapidly silting up. 
Near Connah’s Quay, between Cliester and Flint, 
where its width is 160 yards, it is crossed by the 
great railway swing-bridge, whose fiist cylinder 
was laid by Mr Gladstone on 16th August 1887. 
The Dee ends in the Irish Sea, in a tidal estuary 13 
miles long and 3 to 6 broad, and forming at high- 
water a noble arm of the sea ; but at low- water a 
dreafy waste of sand and ooze (Kingsley^s ‘sands 
of Dee*), with the river flowing through it in a 
narrow stream. Its whole course is 90 miles long, 
and its chief tributaries are the Treveryn, Alwen, 
Oeai^, Olyweddog, and Alyn. Canals connect 
the Dw the rivers of central England. The 


ancient Britons held its waters sacred; Milton 
speaks of its ‘ wizard stream,* and Spenser of the 

Dee, which Britons long ygone 
Did call divine, that doth by Chester tend. 

Dee^ a beautiful river of Aberdeen and Kincai- 
dine shues, rising at an altitude of 4060 feet among 
the Cairngorm Mountains, and running 87 miles 
eastward, till it enters the German Ocean at Aber- 
deen, where in 1870-72 a mile of its channel was 
diverted for harbour improvements. It makes a 
descent of 2084 feet during the first 2| miles of its 
course ; at the Linn of Dee, 18 miles lower down, 
tumbles through a chasm 300 yards long, and at one 
point scarcely 4 feet wide; thereafter flows by 
Castleton of Braemar, Balmoral Castle, and Bal- 
later ; since 1864 has supplied Aberdeen with water ; 
and is still a good salmon river, though not what 
it once was. — The Kirkcudbrightshire Dee issues 
from Loch Dee (750 feet above sea-level), and flows 
38 miles south-eastward and southward, past 
Threave Castle and Kirkcudbright, to Kirkcud- 
bright Bay. Midway it is joined by the Water of 
Ken, 28 iniles long, a stream of greater volume than 
its own. It, too, affords fine fishing. 

D669 Dr John, alchemist, was bom in London, 
13th July 1527, and educated there and at Chelms- 
ford, till in 1542 he was sent to St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where for three years he studied 
eighteen nours a day. One of the oiiginal fellows 
of Trinity (1546), he earned the reputation of a 
sorcerer by his mechanical beetle in a representation 
of Aristophanes’ Peace, and next year he fetched 
from the Low Countries sundry astronomical instru- 
ments. This was the first of many foreign visits— 
to Louvain and Paris ( 1548-51 ), where he lectured 
on Euclid, to Venice and Presburg in Hungaiy 
(1563), to Lorraine (1671), to Frankfori-on-Oder 
(1678), to Bohemia (1583-89), and even, it is said, 
to St Helena. He was imprisoned under Queen 
Mary on suspicion of conmassing her death by 
magic ( 1555 ) ; but Edward v I. had conferred two 
church livings on him, and Elizabeth showed him 
considerable favour, twice visiting him at his Mort- 
lake home, and in 1595 making him warden of 
Manchester College. He was constantly in diffi- 
culties, though he claimed to have found in the 
ruins of Glastonbury a quantity of the Elixir, one 
grain of which transmuted into gold a piece of a 
warming-pan. Indeed, he appears to have been as 
much dupe as deceiver, the dupe of his own assist- 
ant, Edward Kelley, during 1582-88. This knave, 
who had^ lost both ears in the ^lory, professed to 
confer with angels by means of Dee’s magic crystal 
(see Crystallomancy), and talked him into con- 
senting to a community of wives. In 1604 Dee 
petitioned to James I. to let him clear himself by 

ublic trial of the slander that he was a ‘ caller of 

ivels,’ but half a year later he was hack at liis in- 
vocations. He died wretchedly poor, in December 
1608, and was buried in Mortlake church. ‘A 
mighty good man he was,’ by Aubrey’s showing, 
‘ a great peace-maker, a very handsome man, with 
fair, clear, sanguine complexion, and a long beard 
as white as milke.* His eldest son, Arthur ( 1679- 
1651), was likewise an alchemist, a friend of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Of Dr Dee’s seventy-nine woiks, 
only thirteen have ever been printed: the rest 
are in MS. at Oxford, Cambridge, and the British 
Museum. They deal with logic, mathematics, 
astrology, alchemy, navigation, geography, and 
the reformation or the cdendar (1683), in which 
at least he was much in advance of his countiy- 
men.^ See his Private Diary (ed. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, Camden Society, 1842), Cooper’s AtJienoe 
Cantabrigienses (vol. ii. 1861), his Life by Miss 
C. Fell Smith (1909), and a monograph by G. M. 
Hort(1922). i 
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Deed9 Execution of, the performance of the 
ceremonies required by law in order to make a 
deed binding and effectual. These ceremonies in 
England consist in signing, sealing, and delivering. 
Signing is usual in practice, but it is open to doubt 
whether it is strictly necessary in law. When a 
party, from any cause, is unable to write, it is 
usual for him to place his mai’k in the place of 
signature. But a mark is unnecessary, and signa- 
ture by another, at request of the party, is enough. 
Sealing is the most ancient form of authentication 
of deeds, and comes from the Norman usage. A 
seal is absolutely essential to the validity of an 
English deed, but any species of seal is sufficient, 
and in practice a common wafer is usually affixed. 
Delivery is the third requisite. Delivery may be 
made either to the grantee or to another person for 
him. In the former case, the deed becomes abso- 
lute ; in the latter, it is called an Escroiv^ and does 
not yet acquire its full effect Witnesses are not 
absolutely required to a deed in England, but in 
practice it is usual that one witness should attest. 
Before execution, a deed must be read, if required, 
by a party to it ; and if not read, it is void as to the 
party requesting. A will (except that of a soldier 
or sailor in active service) must be in writing, and 
signed by the testator or by some other person in 
his presence and by his direction; and two 'wit- 
nesses must attest the signature. 

In Scotland, sealing was once essential, but has 
long fallen into disuse. A deed is now probative 
on the face of it (i.e. is received as the authentic 
act of its grantor) if it is signed by the grantor on 
each sheet, and attested by two witnesses who are 
either designated in the deed itself, or in a designa- 
tion added to their subscriptions before the deed is 
recorded or founded on in court. In case the maker 
of the deed cannot write, the deed is validly 
executed by one notary public or justice of the 
peace signing it for him in his presence and by his 
authority, and reading it over to him, all in the 
presence of two witnesses. A parish minister may- 
act in his own parish as notary for signing a will. 
Holograph deeds — ^i.e. deeds written throughout in 
the handwriting of the grantor, are exempted from 
the rules as to execution ; as also, out of favour to 
trade, are mercantile writings, such as Bills of 
lExchange. 

In the United States, the formalities required for 
the transfer of real estate are governed by local 
laws. Generally throughout the states, siting, 
sealing, attestation, acknowledgment, and ddivery 
are the essential requisites of a valid deed of con- 
veyance. The usual form of attestation being 
‘ signed, sealed, acknowledged, and delivered in the 
presence of us -witnesses,’ then follow the names of 
the subscribing witnesses. The grantor must him- 
self sign the deed, or if it is signed by his agent he 
must adopt the signature as his own in the presence 
of the subscribing witnesses and the commissioner 
or other qualified officer. In the United States, 
a ‘deed,’ technically speaking, is an instinxment 
under seal ; hence a seal,, although a mere formality, 
is essential, except in those states in which 
seals have been abolished by statute — ^Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, 
and Iowa. Neither wax nor wafer is necessary 
for a seal, although a wafer is generally used. A 
scroll with a pen inclosing the letters /L.S._’ is a 
seal 'within the meaning of the law, if it is the 
intention of the party appending it to adopt it as 
Ids seal, and by its use a specialty is created, the 
same as by the use of wax or wafer. It is not 
necessary to refer to the fact of sealing in the 
attestation clause. The number of witnesses re- 
quired is governed by statutes in most of the states. 
Generally two are required, but in some of the 
states only one witness is necessary if the grantor 


can read; and it is believed that in any state a 
deed otherwise properly executed with but one 
subscribing witness would be good as between the 
parties themselves. It has also been held that 
independent of any statute, a deed signed, sealed, 
and delivered, without being acknowledged or 
recorded, is valid as between the parties and 
their privies, but the provisions of a local statute 
as to the execution of a deed must be strictly 
followed, or the deed is inoperative. Delivery, 
although essential to the execution of a deed, 
need not he formally made in the presence of 
witnesses, but may be a matter of ciicumstance. 
A deed takes effect from the date of actual de- 
livery, or the date of record. Everywhere in the 
United States it is the law that deeds of convey- 
ance must be recorded either in the proper office of 
the county in which the land lies — or if the convey- 
ance he by grant or letteis patent from the state or 
United States, the record must be made in the lan<l 
office of the state or United States. The recording 
of a deed has the force of seisin and possession 
under the English law. Deeds of conveyance of 
lands sold at judicial sale, or for taxes foi several 
successive years and unredeemed made by the 
sheiiff of the county, and deeds made in pursuance 
of a decree of court by the officer appointed foi 
that purpose, are as effectual as if made by the 
giantor and his heiis, and must be executed with 
the same formalities and recorded within fifteen 
days; neither is it necessary to set forth in the 
deed as a part of the title the pioceedings which 
culminate in the decree of sale. Eedeial decisions 
as to the formalities iiecessai’y to the execution of 
a deed aie apparently conflicting. This arises from 
the application of the principle that land or pro- 
perty must be governed by the law of the place in 
which it is situated, and the lack of uniformity of 
State laws upon tins subject. The United States 
laws are applicable only to lands belonging to the 
United States and those located within the terri 
tories. See also Conveyancing, Contraci, 
Charter, Title-deeds, Will, Erasure, Regis- 
tration, &c. 

Deemster is the title of the two chief judges 
in the Isle of Man (q.v.). In Scotland, Dempster 
or Doomster was the name of an officer foimeily 
attached to the High Court of Justiciary, who 
pronounced the doom or sentence on condemned 
persons. The office was held along with that of 
executioner. See Scott’s notes to Old Mortality 
and Heart of Midlothian. 

Deep-sea Exploration. See Challenger 
Expedition, Sea, and Sounding. 

Deer9 formerly a beast in general (O.E. dior, 
not akin to Gk. th^)^ as in the romance of Beois 
of Hampton: ‘Batons and myse and soclie smale 
dere, That was hys mete that vii yere ’ ; now con- 
fined to the CervidcBj a large family in the rumi- 
nant section of even- toed Ungulates. Though 
doubtless of common ancestry, the antlered 
ruminants or deer are definitely, though not 
very readily, separated from the otlier great family 
of homed ruminants or cattle. The contiasting 
characters of CervidiB and Bovidse are noted 
under the title Artiodactyla (q.v.); only the 
chief peculiarities of the Cervidse need here be 
noted. 

General Characters . — If appendages are present 
on the head, they are true bony outgrowths, famil- 
iarly known as antlers. Except in one genus, they 
are confined to the males. There are two open- 
ings to the duct of the lachrymal gland, situated 
on or inside the orbit. A large cavity in front of 
the orbit cuts off the lachrymal from its usual con- 
tact with the nasal. The first molar tooth is short- 
crowned. There are usually upper canine teeth in 
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both sexes, and these are often large in the males. 
In addition to the functional third and fourth digits, 
the second and fifth are veiy generally represented. 
The placenta has few cotyledons or villous patches. 
Except in Australia and Africa, the CervidiB are 
distributed over the globe, usually living in paii*s or 
herds in wooded and grassy regions, and feeding 
upon herbage. About 100 living and extinct species 
are known. 

Genera . — ^Dr J. E. Gray classified the Cervidae 
into two groups, according to the position of a hair- 
tuft on the lower part of the hind-leg. Professor 
Garrod has divided them according to features in 
the skull ; Sir V. Brooke has classified them accord- 
ing to the state of the limbs. In their general out- 
lines the three classifications agree ; that of Brooke 
is here followed. 

A. Up^r ends of the second and fifth metacarpals 
remain— S’lesiometacai’pi — e.g. Cervus. B. Lower 
ends of the metacarpals remain — Telemetacarpi ; 
within which the three genera Alces, Hydropotes, 
and Capreolus are separated by other characters 
from a more definite section, including Cariacus, 
Pudua, and Rangifer. 

Important Forms. — A& many of the important 
deer will be separately discussed under their com- 
mon names, a list of the distinctive types is all that 
is here necessary. A. Cervulus muntjcuii from 
British India and the Malayan region, with large 
canines in the males (see Mtjntjak) ; Elaphodus, 
with veiy small unbranched antlers ; Rusa, a sub- 
genus of Cervus, from the Indian region, including 
some of the largest and smallest species — e.g. (7. 
aristotelis^ G. equinus; Rucervus, another Indian 
sub-genus, with forms of small stature — e.g. G. 
schomhurgki ; Elaphurus, Axis (q.v.),* Pseudaxis, 
other sub-genera of Cervus ; the genus Cervus, in 
the restricted sense, large deer in Palsearctic and 
Nearctic regions, inoludmg the Red Deer (q.v.), 
or Gervus elaphus^ in Britain, Continental Europe, 
Algeria, Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, and G. 
canadensis^ in North America; Dama, another 
sub-genus, including forms of medium size, from 
south-western Palmarctic regions — e.g. the Fallow- 
deer (q.v,), semi-domesticated in European parks. 
B. (1) The northern genus Alces, including the 
Elk (q.v.), of large size, with great antlers ; the 
Water-deer (q.v.), or Hydropotes^ without antlers 
in either sex ; the genus Capreolus, including the 
small Roe-deer (see Roe) (Gajyreolus caprea), in 
Britain, Europe, North Palestine, &c. (2) The 

genus Cariacus, in its strict usage, including the 
Virginian Deer of the United States ( G. Virginia 
antis) and the Mexican Deer (G. Mexicanus) ; the 
sub-genera of Cariacus — Blastocerus, Furcifer, 
Census, from South America; Pudua, from the 
Chilean Andes; and the Reindeer (q.v.), or J2an- 
gifer, with antlers in both sexes. 

Antlers . — ^Antlers are usually present in the male 
deer, though absent in both sexes in Hydropotes, 
and present in both in the reindeer. Their nature 
as true bony outgrowths, their early covering with 
sensitive vascular skin or velvet, the drying of this 
to leave the horn a hard and insensitive weapon, 
the basal constriction and detachment, and the 
regrowth in the following year with an additional 
tine (No. 4 in the cut representing the fifth year), 
have been referred to at Antlers ( q.v, ). Aniongst 
the technical terms are the permanent ‘ pedicle ’ or 
stalk from which the regrowth starts, the main stem 
or ^bearn,’ the branches, * tines,’ or ‘ snags,’ and the 
not infrequent flattened or ‘ palmate ’ form. Antlers 
are of special importance as weapons used by the 
males in fighting tor the possession of the females, 
and have doubt&s been perfected by Sexual Selec- 
Co-v.), They are also of interest in the parallel 
they illustrate between the life-history of the indi- 
vidual and the evolution of the race. The figure 


given of antleis at successive years in a stag’s life 
will also suit for the evolution of antlers in succes- 
sive historic periods. Young deer develop in the 
first year small simple antlers, and the blanches are 
added on the annual regrowths. So the earliest 
(Lower Miocene) deer had no antlers, the Middle 
Miocene species had simple, at most two-bianched 
piocesses, as in the second year of life, while in 
the Upper Miocene three branches occur ; and in 
Pliocene and Pleistocene the modern luxuriance 



gradually appears. Sir V. Brooke gives full details 
( 1 ) of the gradual evolution of antlers from very 
simple to complex forms, tracing the history from 
the earliest Dremotherium onwards; (2) of their 
constant tendency to vary, as is well known in the 
semi-domesticatea species; (3) of ‘variation ex- 
tending far enough to induce the partial atrophy 
of one part of the antler to compensate for the 
extra development of some other part ;’ (4) of the 
transmission and establishing of such variations 
by heredity. A great part of the theory of evolu- 
tion can he beautifully read from antlers alone. 

The flesh, skin, and antlers of deer are valuable, 
but deer injure crops, eat the leaves, twigs, and 
bark of trees, and damage forest trees by rubbing 
their antlers against the trunks and branches. 


&c.), Beer Forests, Game Laws, Poaching, Stag- 
hound; J. G. Millais, British Beer and their Horns 
(1897) ; Roosevelt, The Beer Family (1902) 


peer^ Old, a village of Buchan, Aberdeen- 
shire, 36 miles N. of Aberdeen. Here, about 580 
A.D., St Columha (q.v.) and Drostan, his nephew, 
established a monastery, which William Comyn, 
Earl of Buchan, refounded about 1219 for Cistercian 
monks. Little remains of the monastic buildings ; 
but in 1715 a Latin MS., a small octavo of 80 
pages, which had belonged to the monks of Deer, 
found its way to the Cambridge University Library, 
though not until 1857 was it discovered by Henry 
Bradshaw, afterwards university librarian. It con- 
tains the Gospel of St John, and parts of the other 
three gospels (mainly in the Vulgate version of 
St Jerome), the Apostles’ Creed, and a fiagment 
of an office for the visitation of the sick, with a 
Gaelic colophon, apparently of the 9th century. 
On the blank leaves and margins of the MS., in 
handwriting of the 11th or early 12th century, 
are several Gaelic entries * relating to the endow- 
ments of the Columban monastery. These notes 
are of the highest interest as the oldest specimens 
of Scottish Gaelic ; and only less interesting is the 
Gaelic ornamentation enriching the MS. See Dr 
John Stuart’s edition of the Booh of Beer (Spald- 
ing Club, 1869); Magnus MacLean, Literature of 
the Gelts (1902); Sir A. Lawrie, Early Scottish 
Charters (1905). 


Deer-forestSy tracts of country devoted to 
the red deer or fallow deer, either for sporting or 
for breeding purposes. The requisites of a Scottish 
deer-forest are a great extent of quiet ground, 
high mountain tops and corries, plenty of moor- 
land and pasture. There is now little wood in 
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Soobbish deer-forebfcs, and almost all other game, 
and cattle and sheep, must be excluded. One- 
tenth of the heather in a deer-forest slioukl be 
burned every year, the heather living ten or twelve 
years ; and in each forest a sanctuary should be 
provided. The forest of Mar is 80,000 acres in 
extent ; Blackniount, 70,300 ; Reay, 64,600 ; the 
rest are smaller, some as low as 10,000 acres. The 
requisites of an English deer-park, on the other 
hand, are wood, lawn, with sujficient underwood, 
rough grass, and bracken, in an inclosed and 
undulating country of rich soil. In Scotland, deer- 
stalking largely increased during the 19th cen- 
tury ; in 1812 there were only five forests ; a 
hundred years later some 130, with a total area 
of nearly 3,600,000 acres. Since 1912 the area 
lias diminished. In England, since 1750, when 
fox-hunting superseded deer- hunting, deer are 
kept chiefly for breeding and ornament, being 
sometimes fed in stalls. There are, however, 
several packs of staghounds which hunt the red 
deer — e.g. in the high ground of Somerset and 
Devon. Odginally, in both England and Scotland, 
the king’s nobles and the church held special foiest 
jurisdictions of the most oppressive kmd. Thus, 
in Scotland, the forester might forfeit cattle and 
other goods found within the forest. In England, 
the Noiman lawyers pretended that all game be- 
longed to the king. King John had 18 forests, 13 
chases, 781 parks. A chase was an open forest, 
nob subject to special forest law ; a park was an 
inclosed chase on the land of the owner ; a 'purlieu 
was an addition made to an old forest. The CJiarta 
de Foresta disaffoiested large tracts of land, and 
prevented the arbitrary creation of forests. In the 
Highlands of Scotland it was sheep-farming — not 
in the first instance afforestation for sport — that 
drove out the crofters, and the decay of sheep- 
farming facilitated the extension of forests. With 
new economic conditions since the Great War, the 
tide turned towards sheep-farming again. See the 
Report of the Committee on Deer-forests in Scot- 
land ( 1922 ), and a book by A. 1. McConnochie (1923). 
Deerhound. See Staghound. 

Deer House ( Eespero'rwys), often called Vesper 
Mouse, a genus of American rodents representing in 
the New World the Old-World mice, from which 
they differ only in trivial characters. The white- 
footed or deer mouse ( S. leucopus ) is found over the 
greater part of North America in seveiul varieties. 
It is about 3 inches in length, of variable but 
frequently fawn colour ; sometimes arboreal, some- 
times burrowing ; feeding chiefly on coin and nuts, 
which it stores for winter. See Mouse. 
Deer-steallng. See Game-laws, Poaching. 

DedS^ Des, or D^J, a town of Transylvania, on 
the Szamos, 37 miles NNE. of Klausenburg by 
rail. Rock-salt is mined in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Defamation. See Libel. 

Default. A party to an action is in default 
when be fails to comply with the rules of procedure. 
If the defendant, for example, fails to appear to 
the writ, the plaintiff may have judgment against 
him ; if the plaintiff fails to deliver a statement of 
claim, the defendant may apply to have the action 
dismissed. Judgment by default may be set aside, 
on such terms as to costs, &c. as the court thinks 
just. In Scotland, a decree by default may be 
recalled by reclaiming note, but after the time for 
reclaiming has expired, an action of reduction must 
be brought to set it aside. 

Defeasance. Deed of, in English law, an 
instrument which defeats the force or operation 
of some other deed or estate. That which in the 
same deed is called a condition, in a separate deed 
is called a defeasance. 


Defectiyes (Mental). See Idiocy. 

Defender of the Faith, a title confened in , 
1521 on Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. as a rewaul 
for writing his Assertio septmi Sacra'anentormUf in 
answer to Luther. The title was afterwards coii- 
fiimed by parliament (35 Heniy VIII. chap. 3 ), and 
has ever since been used by the soveieigns of this 
country. The corresponding title in Spam is ‘ Most 
Catholic,’ and in France was ‘ Most Chiistian King.’ 

Defenders) a Catholic association in Ireland 
(1784-98), the opponents of the Peep o’ Day Boys. 

Deifand) Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, Mar- 
quise DU, one of the most brilliant letter-writers 
of the 18th century, was a member of a noble 
Burgundian house, and was born in 1697. She was 
educated in a convent in Paiis, and as a girl became 
famous for her wit, audacity, and beauty. In 1718 
she married the Marquis du Deffand, from wliom 
she shortly afterwards sepaiated. She led a life of 
gallantry for a number of years, and became a con- 
spicuous figure in the literary society of Paris, her 
salon in the Rue Saint Dominique being a favourite 
resort of the philosophes. She was a conespondent 
of Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, and other 
great men of letters of her day. In 1753 she be- 
came blind, and in the following yeai she invited 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse to live with her and 
help her to preside over her salon. The ariange- 
ment lasted for ten years, when a quarrel broke 
out through Madame du Deffand’s jealousy, and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse departed, taking away 
with her D’Alembert and others of the elder lady’s 
former admirers. From 1766 Madame du Deffand 
carried on an interesting conespondence with 
Horace Walpole, who held her in the highest 
estimation, and pressed the use of his purse on 
her when she fell into pecuniary tioubfes. ‘To 
say nothing of hei extraordinary parts,’ Walpole 
wrote, ‘ she is certainly the most generoiis friendly 
being upon earth.’ Really she was as selfish and 
spiteful as she was 'svitty and shrewd. She died 
2&th September 1780. 

See Gorrespondctnce de Madame du Deffand (new ed. 
5 vols. 1865-67) ; her Letters to Horace Walpole and 
Voltaire (4 vols. bond. 1810) ; Asse, Mdlle. de LespiTiasse 
et la Marquise du Deffand ( 1877) ; Lettres de la Marquise 
du Deffand d Horace Walpole, with notes by Mrs Paget 
Toynbee (first complete edition, 3 vols. 1912). 

Defilading^) in Fortification ( q.v.), consists in 
determining the direction and height of the ram- 
part, so that the interior of the work may not be 
commanded by the fire of the enemy. To prevent 
the lines being enfiladed, their prolongations must 
avoid all places where hostile batteries could be 
posted, and the parapets must be of sufficient 
height to protect the interior fiom frontal fire. 

Definite Proportions) Laws of, in Chem- 
istry. See Atomic Theory. 

Definition) the process by which we determine 
the common qualities of the objects belon|ring to 
any given class, so as to distinguish effectively that 
class from other classes. Regarding the class as^ a 
species, we give the proximate genus and the dif- 
ference ; genus here denoting the distinctive quali- 
ties belonging to all of the genus, while the differ- 
ence marks out the part of the genus in question. 
A good definition should state the essential attri- 
butes of the species defined, without containing the 
name itself, and should be exactly equal in denota- 
tion with it. 

DeflagrCAtion is the term applied to the rapid 
combustion of ignited charcoal when a nitrate (such 
as potassium nitrate ) or a chlorate ( such as potas- 
sium chlorate) is thrown thereon. As chlorates 
do not occur naturally, it follows that deflagration 
with a natural salt indicates a nitrate ; and if the 
deflagration be accompanied by a violet flame, it is 
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characteristic of potassium nitrate ( ordinary nitre 
or saltpetre) ; and if by a strong yellow flame, it is 
indicative of sodium nitrate ( cubical nitre ). 

Deflectioily in Navigation, the departure of a 
ship from her true course ; in Optics, a deviation of 
the rays of light toward the surface of an opaque 
body. 

Befluxion ( Lat. defluxio ), a discharge from a 
mucous membrane, especially of the air-passages, 
as in catarrh. 

Befoe, Daniel, immortal as the author of 
Bohinson Criisoe, was born in 1659 or 1660, in the 
arish of St Giles, Cripplegate, London. His family 
elonged originally to Northamptonshire, and his 
father, James Foe, became a butcher in St Giles’s. 
It was Daniel who first changed his name to De Foe, 
or Defoe, about 1703, for unknown reasons. He had 
a good education at a dissenting academy, but soon 
abandoned his early idea of becoming a dissenting 
minister, and engaged in business, apparently as a 
hose-factor, about the year 1685. Little is known 
of his early life, but it seems that at some undeter- 
mined time he had travelled in France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, and that he was out with Mon- 
mouth, and it is certain that he volunteered into 
King William’s army in 1688, and became bankrupt 
in 1692 ; his debts, or at least great part of them, 
he paid up later with a scrupulousness most 
honourable to him. He next became accountant 
to the glass-duty commissioners, and secretary to a 
Tilbury pantile factory. His Essay upon Projects 
appeared in 1697, and towards the close of William 
Ill.’s reign he became noted as an able and busy 
pamphleteer in support of the king’s policy, against 
occasional conformity, and in other controversies. 
His vigorous poem, The True~horn Englishman, a 
Satyr ( 1701 ), was an attempt to apologise for the 
king’s being a Dutchman by proving the English 
themselves to be a most composite race. His lest- 
less pen was active throughout the bitter struggle 
under Anne between the High-Church party and 
the dissenters, and his famous treatise. The Shortest 
Way With the Dissenters ( 1702 ), made him a martyr 
in the cause. Ostensibly wiitten by a ‘ high-flyer,’ 
it advocated the extijroation of dissenters with a 
masterly irony [pace Mr Saintsbury), which at first 
deceived and then infuiiated his opponents, as, in 
his own words in The Present State of Parties ( 1712), 
it ‘cut the throat of the Avhole party.’ The House 
of Commons ordered the book to be burned, and a 
reward of £50 was offered for his apprehension, 
from which fortunately we have an exact descrip- 
tion of his appearance as ‘a middle-sized, spare 
man, about forty years old, of a brown complexion, 
and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig ; a 
hooked nose, a shaip chin, gray eyes, and a large 
mole near his mouth.’ Tried at the Old Bailey m 
July, he was sentenced to pay a fine of 200 marks, 
to stand thrice in the pillory, and to be imprisoned 
during the ^een's Measure. Accordingly, the 
‘unabashed Defoe’ stood in the pillory the last 
three days of July 1703, in the midst of a sym- 
pathetic mob that protected him from insult, and 
even drank his health. On the same day he 
suffered appeared his masculine Hymn to the Pitlory, 
which concluded with a noble defiance to the 

f ovemment, expressed in some of his finest lines. 
)uring his imprisonment in Newgate he continued 
an incessant Eteraiy activity, but (contrary to 
what used to be believed) he had been liberated 
(about 1st November 1703) at Harley’s instance, 
before he published a ‘true collection' of his 
writings, and started his Review (19th February 
1704-1 1th June 1713), at first a weekly, after 
eight numbers a bi-weeldy, and after the eighth 
nuxdber of the second volume a tri- weekly news- 
paper, ‘purged from the errors and partwdity of 


newspapers and petty statesmen of all sides. ’ This 
was Defoe’s largest, if not his most important work, 
and indeed forms one of the greatest monuments 
of literary industry ever reared by a single hand, 
embracing as it does in more than five thousand 
printed pages essays on almost every branch of 
human knowledge, and these written during but 
nine years, in which he was actively engaged as a 
political spy and intriguer in journeys all over 
England and Scotland, in which also, according to 
W. Lee, he published no fewer than eighty distinct 
works, themselves containing as many as 4727 pages. 
Its ‘Scandal Club,’ which discussed minor matters 
of manners, was distinctly the forerunner of the 
more famous TatUrs and Sx^ectators. 

Defoe’s moral character, never very noble, seems 
now to have deteriorated ^ Harley procured him 
pecuniary lelief and employment as a political 
agent. After a short stay at Bury St Edmunds 
he returned to London, maintaining at both places 
his activity in his Review, and in such admirable 
pamphlets as Giving Alms no Charity, and Em- 
ploying the Poor a Grievance to the Nation ( 1704 ), 
a masterly denunciation of indiscriminate charity 
and national workshops — a scheme propounded by 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth. Next year (1705) 
appeared The Consolidator ; or Memoirs of Sundry 
Transactions from the World in the Moon, a political 
satire, which some have supposed may have supplied 
a hint for Gulliver's Travels ; and the year after 
(5th July 1706) his masterpiece of circumstantial 
narrative. The True Relation of the Apparition of 
one Mrs Veal. Lee disproved the old story that 
this fiction was a mere tour de force, written to sell 
an unsaleable book, Drelincourt on Fears of Death, 
by showing that Drelincourt’s book was already 
popular, being then rapidly running through its 
third English edition, while Defoe’s pamphlet was 
only attached to its fourth edition by the author’s 
consent. Mr Aitken showed that the sto^ was 
current at the time. His next work was his Jure 
Divino, a tedious political satire, in twelve books 
of poor verse. In 1704 and 1705 Defoe was sent by 
! Harley on secret missions to various parts of Eng- 
land, and in October of the next year we find him 
sent to Scotland as a secret agent to promote the 
Union, and there he lived till December 1707. His 
I History of the Union appeared in 1709, and in the 
same year Sacheverelrs famous sermon gave him 
the opportunity of a fling at an old enemy. At 
the beginning of 1708 Harley’s fall had made his 
political position somewhat precarious, but he 
worked for Godolphin in Scotland, until the fall of 
the Whigs after the error of Sacheverells impeach- 
ment and Harley’s return to power ( 1710 ) left him 
under the necessity of arguing that Englishmen 
should support the country even under a Toi^ 
ministry. In the pages of his Review he did* his 
best to preserve the semblance of consistency, but 
not aU his cleverness could save him fiom the 
contemporary reproach of being a time-server and 
a renegade. It is itself significant that his jour- 
nalism was always anonymous from his second 
employment by Harley. He played a difficult and 
dubious part in the strange intrigues that preceded 
the, accession of the House of Hanover, with the 
result that at length he found himself in a general 
discredit, which his apology, entitled An Appeal 
to Honour and Justice (1715), did not remove. 
Letters of his found in the State Paper Office in 
1864 revealed the fact that in 1718 he was in 
somewhat equivocal government service, subediting 
Jacobite and High-Church organs, ejeth.^Mercurius 
PoUticus, Dormer’s News-Letter, and MlsVs Journal, 
in such a dexterous way that ‘the sting should 
be entirely taken out, allhough it was granted that 
the style should continue Toiy’ (second letter). 
Further, in the same letter he desciibes his purpose 
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more fully, that these papers ‘ will be always kept 
(mistakes excepted) to pass as Tory Papers, and 
yet be disabled and enervated, so as to do no Mis- 
chief, or give any Oftence to the Government. ’ He 
describes iiiiuself further as ‘ for this Service, posted 
among Papists, Jacobites, and eni-aged Higli 
Tories — a generation who, I profess, my very Soul 
Abhors. . . . Thus I bow in the House of Rimmon.* 
Defoe was not exactly scrupulous in his point of 
honour, but it is ceitain he never was a Tory, and 
it would not be difficult for him to construct an 
argument by which he could persuade himself that 
by this dangerous and ambiguous means he was 
doing good service to the cause of liberty and 
religion. 

Although he wrote busily in the journals al- 
most to the close of his life, henceforward his 
interest for us is mainly literary. In 1715 ap- 
peared the first volume of the Family Instructor, 
and four years later the first volume of the 
immortal Robinson Crusoe, which at once leaped 
into that popularity which it will never cease to 
retain. The same yeai appeared the second volume, 
and the year after the greatly inferior sequel. 
Defoe’s realistic imagination worked most fieely on 
a basis, however slight, of fact, and this was found 
for him in the four years’ solitary residence of a 
marooned sailor, Alexander Selkirk, on the island 
of Juan Fernandez. Perhaps no man at fifty -eight 
in the whole history of literatuie ever devised a 
more splendid masterpiece of creative imagination 
than this maivellous story, which carries with it 
the iriesistible conviction of very truth. In 1720 — 
his most prolific year — he gave to the world the 
Life and Adventures of Duncan Campbell; the 
famous Memoirs of a Cavalier, the most real and 
truthful of all our historical romances, which the 
gi*eat Chatham accepted as genuine history ; and 
Captain Singleton, a book of such brilliancy, 
vigour, and interest as would alone have given a 
reputation to any other writer. His next great 
creative year was 1722, in which he issued The 
FortuTies and Misfortunes of Moll Flandeis, 
which is at least a marvel of the novelistic 
art; The Journal of the Hague Year, called 
in the second edition A Histot'y of the Plague, 
a fresh masterpiece of verisimilitude and reality; 
and the History of Colonel Jach, which, though 
unequal throughout, and actually feeble towards 
its dose, is in its commencement, and in episodes 
here and there, the most charming and, perhaps, 
the greatest of all his books. Later works were 
Roxana, w the Fortunate Mistress (1724), a weaker 
Moll Flanders ; A Tour through the Whole Island 
of Great Britain (1724-26) ; A New Voyage round 
the World (1725); Complete English Tradesman 
(1725-27), a glorification of mere money-getting, 
which Charles Lamb condemned for its ‘ vile and 
debasing tendency;’ The Political History of the 
Devil (1726), which may be grouped with his 
System of Magic (1726) and Essay on the Reality 
of Apparitions (1727). The only other works that 
may here be mentioned are his Religious Courtship 
(1722), and The Treatise concerning the Use and 
Abuse of the Marriage Bed (1727), which reveal 
the strangely limited and vulgarly profit-and-loss 
character of his conception of religious duty. Hm 
Everybody s Business is Nobody^ s Business ( 1725) is 
an amusing diatribe upon the insolence of domestic 
servants — a subject to which he frequently recurs. 

Meantime Defoe had been prospering in his 
affairs. He built himself ‘ a very handsome house ’ 
at Stoke-Newington, where he amused himself with 
gardening and the company of his three daughters. 
A mystery not yet satisfactorily explained hangs 
around some months in 1729-30. His affairs seem 
to have fallen into confusion, one of his sons had 
behaved undutifully, and he was under apprehen- 
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sions of some tiouble, winch may, however, have 
been due meiely to a degree of mental derange- 
ment. After a recovery of literary activity and 
power, he died ‘of a lethaigy’ in Ropemakers’ 
Alley, Moorfields, 26th April 1731, and was buiied 
in Bunhill Fields. 

Defoe remains one of our greatest English writers, 
and his greatness is of a kind unlikely to be dis- 
turbed by a competitor. His immense vitality and 
energy, clear-sightedness, and ready power of f Dic- 
ing plain arguments either in prose or verse to 
an irresistible conclusion, make him the typical 
journalist— to be surpassed only by Swift at his 
best; but it is to a much raier quality than this 
that he owes his fame — his incomparable realism 
and faithfulness in fiction, the secret of which 
must be looked for not in his singularly plain 
and direct language, his simple - looking but 
most effectively artistic digiessions, or his perfect 
though artless preservation of dramatic propriety, 
but in that subtle and impalpable genius which 
infoi ms his style. For his cnaracter he was shifty, 
casuistical, and double-dealing; but with all liis 
political inconsistencies he remained true to the 
piinciples of the Revolution. 

See the Lives by George Chalmers (1786), Walter 
Wilson (1830), Chadwick (1859), Lee (1869), Wright 
(1894), and Whitton (1900) ; the studies by Scott, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Forster, Leslie Stephen, and Professor Minto; 
and the chapter in the Cambridge English Literature 
(vol. ix. 1912) by Professor W. P. Trent, who has under- 
taken a full life and bibliography. The best approxima- 
tions to complete editions of Defoe’s works have been, 
those of Scott, Hazlitt, and Aitken (16 vols. 1895). 

Deforcement) in English law, includes abate- 
ment, intrusion, disseisin, or any other wrong where- 
by he that has the right to a freehold is kept 
out of possession. ‘Deforciant’ was formerly the 
technical name of the defendant in the fictitious 
proceeding called a Fine. In Scotland, the term 
deforcement is most commonly used to denote 
forcible obstruction of the officers of the law : thi& 
is one of the cases in which the Court of Session 
has a criminal jurisdiction. 

Deformities are variations in the form of the 
body as a whole, or in one or more of its parts, con- 
stituting a depaiijure from the normal conditions of 
structure, and usually implying a corresponding 
divergence from natural and healthy functions. 
They may be divided into three groups, with refer- 
ence to their ori^ — ^the hereditary, the congenital, 
and the acquired. The first group is characterised 
by a marked tendency to recurrence in the line of 
direct descent from generation to generation, as in 
those cases where the presence of extra fingers or 
toes has become characteristic of many members of 
one family (for a full record of an interesting case 
in point, see Carpenter’s Human Physiology). 
Such hereditary tendencies to modification of form 
along certain lines of descent constitute local 
examples of the ‘Natural Law of Variation,’ which 
plays an important part in the Darwinian theory 
of the origin of species. According to this theory, 
modifications which are of value in the exigencies 
of the struggle for existence will become per- 
petuated, and supersede earlier and less favourable 
conditions of conformation; while modifications 
that do not possess such value, after repetition 
through one or two generations, disappear again, 
and these, since they are useless as well as aben*ant 
conditions, are properly included within the group 
of hereditary deformities. In the second groups 
that of congenital deformities, occur those much 
more frequent abnormalities that result from dis- 
turbing influences acting on the otherwise normal 
embryo previous to its birth. These anomalies 
occur chiefly as deformities by defective develop- 
ment, and deformities by perverted development- 
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Arrested development may be genei-al, affecting 
*the whole body, when a dwarf is produced; or 
local, affecting individual organs or parts, |)ro- 
ducing a great variety of obvious local deformities, 
in disproportion or malformation of special regions 
of the body. If the local arrest of development is 
absolute, the defect caused by it is so great as to 
constitute a Monstrosity (q.v.), where whole organs 
mav be absent, as the biain {anenceplialia), the 
skull (ac?wm), the lower jaw {agnathia)^ all the 
limbs {amelns)^ or one or more of them, as one 
arm, one eye {monohrachius, monopus). Perverted 
development is seen in cases where parts normally 
separate become fused together, as in the ‘siren- 
monster,’ in which both lower limbs are welded 
into one tapering extremity {Tmmiaid). The 
causes producing these monstrosities and the 
lesser and more common deformities of the same 
class are very varied. Modern writers have, how- 
ever, made them a subject of special study under 
the name Teratology {teras, ‘monster,’ logos^ 
‘science’), and have devised experimental con- 
ditions which illustrate the subject. Thus, in 
the case of the embryo chick, Panum found that 
deformities could be produced by varying the tem- 
perature of the hatching apparatus, and varnishing 
the egg shells ; while Dares te discovered that a like 
result occurs if the eggs be placed vertically instead 
of lying on their sides ; and Gerlach, by varnishing 
the whole surface of the egg with the exception of 
a Y-shaped streak on one side, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a double-bodied chicken. 

In the human subject the cause of the deformity 
may depend on purely mechanical conditions, as 
when the navel-string of the embryo becomes 
twisted round a linab and causes its gradual 
separation and destniction (so-called ‘ intra-uterine 
amputation ’ ). In many cases, however, the cause 
is much more recondite, and appears to depend 
upon a variety of circumstances affecting the 
maternal organisation. In an increasing propor- 
tion of cases which are carefully investigated, it 
appears that maternal impressions, the result of 
snock or unpleasant experiences, may have a con- 
siderable influence in producing deformities in the 
offspring. This has for long been a popular theory, 
and it is one that recent scientific observation is 
tending to confirm, but only in a comparatively 
limited proportion of cases ; and it must be admitted 
that the majority of cases cannot be explained on 
any theory of causation as yet suggested. 

The chief varieties of malformation, coming 
under the heading of congenital deformities, are 
the following : ( 1 ) As regards the number of parts. 
In the Siren, two lower extremities are fused 
into one mass, but dissection, shows that all the 
constituent bones of the limbs may be present, 
though much distorted, in the combined structure. 
In the Cyclops, the eyes are similarly fused into one 
irregular structure occupying the centre of the 
face. (2) As regards the size of parts. This may 
involve the whole body, as in dwarfs, of whom 
there have been some remarkable peripatetic speci- 
mens ; the Corsican fairy was only 2 feet 7^ inches 
high; Mademoiselle Craohami, the smallest lady 
who ever lived, died at ten years of age, only 20 
inches in height. This kind of deformity is not 
necessaiily hereditary; the father of Borowlaski, 
who was only 39 inches when thirty years old, had 
six children alternately short and tall ; and dwarf 
women have brought forth infants as long, when 
exte^ed, as their mothers. One limb omy may 
be diminutiye. Of course, deformities the opposite 
of these exist, such as giants, or instances of pre- 
xn^tore or excessive local growth, O’Byme, the 
Bisk giant, measured 8 feet 4 inches when he died 
age of twenty-two. Such individuals are 
generally subject to premature decay. One finger 


or one toe often giows to such abnormal dimen- 
sions as to necessitate its removal (local hyper- 
trophy ). ( 3 ) As regai'ds the shape and conUnuity 
of parts. Distoition may occur from partial para- 
lysis or irregular muscular action at an early stage 
of development, giving rise to Cluh- foot' (q.v.), 
cluh-hand, &c. ; or natural fissures or apertures 
which should close in the course of development 
may remain open, as in hare-lip cleft palate, and 
spina bifida (non-union of spinal bones). 

Acquired deformities arise in various wmys as 
the result of injury or disease at any period after 
birth. Among injuries, burns, scalds, fractures, 
and dislocations are the most fertile causes of 
permanent deformity ; and among diseases, rickets, 
and other diseases of bone, leprosy, and rheumatic 
affections are common causes. Another group of 
these affections, known as ‘trade’ deformities, are 
directly traceable to the special work done by the 
person sufiering from them. 

Defregger, Franz von, Austrian historical 
and genie painter, was born 30th April 1835, a 
])easant’s son, at Stronach, near DSlsacli, in the 
Pusterthal. Inheriting and selling his father’s 
farm, he went to Innsbruck to study sculpture 
with Stolz, by whose advice he soon removed to 
Munich, and studied painting with I^k and 
Anschutz. After a short sojourn in Paris he 
returned to Munich in 1866, and became a pupil 
of Piloty. There he continued to live, himself a 
professor in the Akademie fiom 1878. Innocent 
and amiable by nature, he painted subjects from 
Tyrolese history and Tyrolese peasant life, which 
I won great popularity by their freshness and truth, 
i not ^uite free fiom sentimentality. He died at 
Munich, 1st January 1921. 

Degas, Edgar Hilaire Germain, a great 
French painter, was born in Paris, 19th July 1834, 
a prosperous banker’s son, and was educated at the 
Lyc4e Louis-le-Grand. Deserting law for art, he 
entered the Nicole des Beaux-Arts, and became a 
pupil of Lamothe in 1855. The deepest and most 
enduring influence upon him, however, v'as that of 
Ingres, who was never formally his teacher. As 
for Ingres, draughtsmanship was for Degas the 
thing that mattered most in a picture. He visited 
Rome in 1856. On returning to Paris he painted 
historical subjects for a time; but essentially a 
realist, he passed through portrait -painting to 
truthful observation of contemporary Parisian life, 
especially of the racecourse and the ballet, for the 
sake of the opportunity that these subjects, often 
paltry and soidid in themselves, give for the treat- 
ment of line in movement. In 1870 Degas with- 
drew from the Salon, but he often exhibited from 
1874 with the Impressionists, with whom he had 
much in common, though he is apart from them in 
the matter of colour. Japanese influence Is strong 
in him. * Le Ballet de Robert le Diable ’ ( Nationm 
Gallery) shows his breach with tradition in com- 
position. He worked chiefly in pastel. He died 
at Paris, 27th September 1917. See Life by Henri 
Hertz (1920), and a study by Meier-Graefe (1923). 

Degeneration, a biological term used to de- 
scribe those not unfrequent cases where an entire 
organism falls below the structural level of its 
young stages, or where an organ in the same way 
loses its fullness of function, and becomes more or 
less atrophied, abortive, and simplified. Thus many 
parasitic worms, crustaceans, &c- are emphatically 
simpler than their free-swimming larvse, and the 
sessile adult Ascidian shows only traces of the 
vertebrate characters which are plain enough in 
the active young. Thus, too, a crustacean which 
starts with a well -developed eye, may exhibit 
the gradual loss of this on assuming a dark 
habitat- The term is best confined to cases 
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where a level of structure exhibited during 
early life ^ is more or less lost in the adult. 
Degeneration must be distinguished (a) from 
occasional abortion, (6) from Seversi 07 i (q.v.) to 
an ancestral type, and ( c ) from the occurrence of 
i'udhnentary and undeveloped organs where a 
character possessed by ancestral types remains 
moie or less undeveloped, or shows itself only in 
enibiyonic life. Degeneration may be due to the 
environment, or to cessation of function, or to some 
more subtle constitutional cause. Absence of food, 
heat, light, &c. may mean the absence of the 
necessary stimulus for the growth and maintenance 
of the organs, or superfluity of food may cause one 
system to preponderate over others. Nor can it be 
doubted that cessation of function checks the food- 
supply to a given organ, and in other ways helps to 
bring about its degeneration. But, on the other 
hand, some less obvious cause — the fatigue of early 
life, a constitutional sluggishness, &c. — may share 
in conditioning degeneration, as in the case of the 
majority of the Turiicata. Weismann and others, 
however, would explain degeneration by the non- 
operation of natural selection. On this view, organs 
are not only developed but maintained by natural 
selection, and if it happen that an organ^ is no 
longer an advantage in this struggle for exi««tence 
(^.g- eyes in dark caves), then natural selection no 
longer maintains that organ, and it disappears in 
the course of generations. 

See, for instances, Asoidians, Cavb-animals, Cbtjs- 
TAOBA, Insects, Parasitic Animals, Parasitic Plants ; 
also Environment, Evolution, &c. 

Be G^rando, Joseph Marie, Baron, was 
born 29th February 1772, at Lyons, of Italian 
blood. Fleeing from Paris to Germany, he entered 
(1797) Mass4na’s army as a private, and wrote a 
treatise, ‘ crowned ’ by the Academy, Des Signes et de 
VArt de Tenser ( 1800). In 1802 appeared his De la 
Giniration des Connaissances Surnames, a precursor 
of his Histoire de Philosophie (1803), long reputed 
the best French work on the subject. It procured 
him, in the following y;ear, admission into the 
Academy. He was appointed secretary -general to 
the Ministry of the Interior by Napoleon. But 
De G6raudo is better known by his philanthropic 
writings. His excellent work, Le Visiteur du 
Pauvre (1820), obtained the Monty on prize, as 
did also his Du Perfect iomieme^d j/bml (1824). 
De G6rando was elevated to the peerage in 1837, 
and died 12th November 1842, vice-president of 
the Council of State. 

Beggendorf, a town of Lower Bavaria, on 
the Danube, which is here crossed by; two bridges, 
59 miles NW. of Passau by rail, with manufac- 
tures of paper, linen, woollens, stoneware, and 
matches. Its church of the Holy Sepulchre is often 
visited by more than 30,000 pilgrims in a year. 
Pop. 7000. 

Begraded, in Heraldry, means placed upon 
steps or degrees. 

Begree* See Circle, Graduation, Ther- 
mometer, Latitude and Longitude. AYwe the 
earth perfectly spherical in shape, ^ the distance 
between two points on the same meridian differing 
by one degree in latitude would be exactly equal 
to - 5 ^ of the whole meridian, and would be the 
same at all parts of the earth’s surface. But 
owing to its oblately spheroidal shape the distance 
increases from the equator, where the curvature is 
greater, to the poles, where it is less, ^ At the 
equator the length of a degree of latitude is 
362746*4 feet ; while at the poles it is 366479*8 feet. 
The differences between the length of the degree of 
latitude in different latitudes, ascertained by actual 
measurement, is one of the proofs that the figure 


of the earth is not that of a sphere, but that of an 
oblate ellipsoid. 

A degiee of longitude is the length between 
two meridians that make an angle of one degree at 
the poles, measured by the arc of a circle parallel 
to the equator passing betAveen them. It is clear 
that this space is greatest at the equator, and 
vanishes at the poles ; and it can be shown that it 
varies with the cosine of the angle of latitude. The 
annexed table shows the lengths of a degree of 
longitude for places at every degree of latitude from 
0® to 90®. It is computed on the supposition that 
the earth is a spheie. 
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Begrees, University. In its original sig- 
nification a degree was simply a certilicate that 
the person who held it was qualified to take 
part in the public teaching of a university. In 
the fully developed medieval university there 
were the four faculties of arts, law, medicine, 
and theology ; and in each of these faculties 
there were special degrees of its ^ own. These 
degrees were the bacalaureate, the licentiate, and 
the doctorate, though, strictly speaking, the first 
was not a degree, since it did not confer the 
right of public teaching. For the attainment of 
each degree certain subjects were prescribed for 
examination, as also a fixed term of study in con- 
nection with some university. Both the subjects 
and the periods of study varied with the progress 
of learning; but the different universities always 
sought to preserve a common standard. In Paris, 
at the close of the 15th century, the terms of study 
requisite to qualify for teaching in the different 
faculties were the following: in arts, four years; 
in law, seven ; in medicine, eight ; and in theology, 
fourteen. In modern times a degree in arts is 
simply a certificate of a certain ^ measure of 
acquaintance with the subject to which it refers ; 
but in the case of the higner faculties, that is, of 
law, medicine, and theology, the degree also implies 
a license to exercise the functions <rf the professions 
that depend on these faculties. ^ It was formerly an 
indispensable condition to obtain a degree that the 
knowledge it represented should have been acquired 
at one or other of the legally constituted univer- 
sities ; but of late years certain universities, such 
as that of London, have been founded, which grant 
degrees to persons who pass examinations on pre- 
scribed subjects without the necessity of university 
attendance. A still fm-ther departure from the 
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original import of the term is seen in what are 
known as ‘honorarjr degrees.’ Such degrees are 
conferred by universities on persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in spheres of life which have 
no direct connection with the studies for which 
they exist. Thus, eminent soldiers, artists, and 
even merchants, have received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Not a few scholastic bodies are even 
understood to grant degrees on purchase, or on 
other such easy conditions that the original signifi- 
cance of the degree is completely lost. In the 
middle ages the right to confer degrees was granted 
by the pope, who was the recognised head of all the 
universities; and at the present day he claims the 
privilege of diiectly conferring degrees on whom he 
pleases. In Protestant countries the right can be 
granted only by the state. By an act of the reign 
of Henry VIII., the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceived the right of conferring degrees ; but these, 
known as ‘Lambeth degrees,’ never carried with 
them the same privileges as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the medieval universities, music 
made part of the curriculum of the faculty of arts, 
and doctors and bachelors of music are still created 
by some universities. The German doctorate in 
philosophy coi responds in some lespects to the 
M.A. degiee elsewhere. Degrees in science are of 
compaiatively recent institution. See Abbrevia- 
tions, University, Doctor. 

De Gubernatis. See Gubernatis. 


Dehiscence ( Lat., ‘ gaping ’ ), a technical term 
applied to the mode of opening of ceitain lipe 
fiuits ; see Fruit. 

Delimels Kichard, German poet, was born, a 
forester’s son, at Wendisch-Hermsdorf, in Branden- 
burg, 18th November 1863. He studied at Beilin 
and elsewhere, and became secietary to an insur- 
ance company. At this period, besides writings on 
insurance, he published two collections of poems, 
E^'losiingen (1891) and die Liehe (1893), and 
a book of short stories, Lehenshlatter (1895). 
Thereafter he confined himself to literature, living 
fiist at Pankow, near Berlin, afterwards at Blan- 
kenese. His plays are Dei' MitmenscJi (a tragi- 
comedy, 1895), Lucifer (a pantomime play, 1899), 
Fitzehutze (a dream play, 1907), Michel Michael 
(an allegory for the Geiman people, 1911), and Die 
Menschenfreunde (1918). Besides some books for 
children, his other works are Weih und Welt 
( poems, 1896 ) ; Zwei Menschen ( a novel in ballads, 
1903), perhaps his best woik; Die Vei'wandlungen 
der VentLs (1907), Die Gottesnacht (1911), Blinde 
Liehe (1912), narrative poems ; Betracktungen uher 
Gott, Kunst und die Welt ( 1908 ) ; Die Schom 
Wilde Welt (poems, 1913) ; VolJcssthnme Gottes- 
stimme (war poems, 1914) ; and Zvjischen VolJc und 
Menschheit (a war diary, 1919). Though an epi- 
leptic, he volunteered for war service, which led 
to his death, 8th February 1920. Dehmel was prob- 
ably the greatest German poet of his time. Of 
vigorous personality and vehement lyrical inspira- 
tion, intellectually and ethically sound and robust, 
he has been classed, for his strength, with Nietzsche ; 
but he was too strong to be a mere Nietzchean. 
See Mein Lehen (19^), and Ausgewahlte Brief e 
(1922). 


Debra, the capital of the Dehra Diin district 
in the United Provinces of India, is pleasantly 
situated in a mountain-valley, 2300 feet above sea- 
level, and 100 miles NE. of Meerut. The foiestiy 
school (1878-1914) is the finest building in the 
town, and contains magnificent collections. The 
Boyal Indian MOitary College was opened in 1923. 
Pop. (with cantonment) 38,000. 

Deianeira, daughter of CEneus and iEthea, 
and sister of Meleager. She became the wife of 
Herakles, but unwittingly caused his death by 


sending him the mantle of the centaur Nessus, 
which was said to have the property of preserving 
love, but was really steeped in fatal poison. The 
poison entering his frame, the hero suifered such 
agony that he ordered a funeral pyre to be erected 
in Mount (Eta, and cast himself into the flames, 
whereupon Deianeira hanged herself from grief. 

Dei Gratis (Lat., ‘by the grace of God’) is a 
foimula taken from several apostolical expiessions 
in the New Testament. It is oelieved to have been 
fiist formally used by the bishops at the Council 
of Ephesus, 431 A.D. Afterwards, it came to be 
appended by archbishops, bishops, abbots, monks, 
and even chaplains, to their titles, in letters, and 
other aocuments, as a humble expression of depend- 
ence on the Most High. After the middle of the 
13th century, the higher clergy wuote Dei et 
Apostolicce sedis gratid^ ‘ by the favour of God and 
the apostolic see.’ In the British Islands, this style 
was geneially dropped about the time of the Kefor- 
mation, but it was occasionally given to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and york, even after the 
beginning of the 17th century. Many temporal 
pnnces, earls, and barons made use of tne formula 
Dei Gratia. ; William II. and Edward III. of Eng- 
land employed it ; and before the 15th century, no 
idea of mdependence or of divine right seems to 
have been attached to it. But in 1442 King 
Charles VII- of France forbade its use by the Comte 
d’Armagnac, and in 1449 obliged the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to declare that he used it without prejudice 
to the rights of the French crown. These instances 
show that it had now begun to be regaided as 
belonging exclusively to sovereigns who owed no 
allegiance to any other eaiihly potentate or power. 
In this way, what was originally a pious expression 
of humility came to be looked upon as an assertion 
of the doctrine of the ‘ divine lignt ’ of kings. 
Demotheriuin* See Dinotherium. 
DeipnosopMsts* See Athen.eus. 

Deirat an ancient Anglian kingdom, extending 
from the Tees to the Humber, and westwards to 
the borders of Cumbiia. With its noithem neigh- 
bour, Beinicia, it was afterwards merged in the 
kingdom of Northumbiia, but later both were earl- 
doms under the West Saxon kings. 

Deir-el-kamar (‘convent of the moon’), a 
town of Syria, formerly the capital of the Druses, 
13 miles SSE. of Beirut. It is situated on the edge 
of a deep and pictuiesque glen of Mount Lebanon, 
on the opposite side of which the palace Bteddlii 
was the summer residence of the Christian goveinor 
of Lebanon. Pop. 8000, mostly Maronites. 

Deism properly means belief in a God, as 
opposed to atheism ; but the tenn used to ex- 
piess this sense is Theism (q.v.). On the other 
Land, Deism is generally undei stood to imply the 
denial of a revelation ; and a Deist is one who holds 
the existence and providence of God, but giounds 
his belief on reason and evidence, rejecting the 
testimony of a revelation. The name is often used 
vaguely by way of reproach. 

The term Deists, or Freethinkers, is usually 
employed to designate a series of writers who 
appeared in England in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and sought to establish Natural Keligion upon the 
basis of leason and fiee inquiiy, in opposition to all 
positive religions, and without refeience to super- 
natural levelation. They were ciitical, if not 
hostile, in their attitude towards Scripture, and 
denied miracles, the Trinity, and atonement by 
Christ; and they may fairly be taken as consti- 
tuting one movement, though they by no means 
formed one school or agieed in the details of their 
teaching. Thus some believed and otlieis rejected 
the immortality of the soul and human free-will, 
and they did not all teach the same doctiine as to 
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the 1 elation of God to the universe, some being 
almost pantheistic. They were not for the most 
part accurate scholars, and weie rather acute than 
profound thinkers ; but though their influence on 
English thought seemed for a time to be blotted 
out, they contributed laigely to the progiess of 
rationalism in Europe. The cliief deists were Lord 
Herbert of Clierbury, called the ‘ Father of Deism ’ 
{died 1648), Blount, Tindal, AYoolston, Toland, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Loid Bolingbroke, Collins, 
Morgan, and Chubb (died 1746). See the separate 
ai tides on these writers, also Church History, 
Religion, Rationalism; Leland, Vieio of the 
Deistical Writers (1754); Lechler, Geschichte des 
Englischerb Deismus ( 1841 ) ; Hunt, Religious 
Thought in England (1872); Stephen, English 
Thought in the 18th Centum ( 1876) ; Benn, English 
Rationalism in the 19th Century (1906); Robert- 
son, History of Free Thought 

]>6jazet, Pauline Virginie, a great French 
actress, bom at Paris, 30th August 1797. On the 
stage before she was five yeais old, she grew up 
playing children’s and boys’ rdles with marvellous 
precocity of intelligence and gi*ace, but fiist awoke 
to a sense of her real greatness in an engage- 
ment at Lyons, where her playing of such parts as 
weie then known as soubrettes endeared her to 
the citizens. In 1821 she began to play at the 
Gymnase, but her greatest triumphs were won at 
the Thdatre du Palais-Royal, whither she betook 
herself in 1834. From 1844 to 1849 she played 
at the Varidtds, next at various Paris theatres, 
in the provinces, and at London, till 1859, when 
she undertook the management of the Folies- 
Dramatiques. She left the boards in 1868, next 
year received a pension of 2000 francs, and died 
1st December 1875. See Lives by Lecomte ( 1866 
and 1892) and Duval (1876). 

Dekker, Thomas, dramatist, was bom in 
London about 1670. He was a very prolific writer, 
but only a few of his plays were printed. In 1600 
he published two comedies, The Shoemaker^s 
Holiday i or the Gentle Craft, and The Pleasant 
Comedy of Old Fortunatus. The firat of these 
pieces is one of the pleasantest of old plays, 
and the second abounds in poetry of rare beauty. 
Dekker’s next play was Satiromasfix, or the untruss- 
^'n>g of the Humorous Poet (1602), in which Ben 
Jonson was held up to ridicule. In Every Man out 
of His Humour and Cynthia^ s Revels Jonson had 
made some satirical reflections on Dekker; and 
in The Poetaster (1601) he had assailed Dekker 
and Marston with bitter vehemence. Long 
afterwards, in 161^ Jonson told Drummond of 
Hawthornden that Dekker was a knave. Before 
the quarrel Jonson and Dekker had worked in 
harmony; in 1599 they wrote together two plays 
(which have not come down), Page of Plymouth 
and Robert the Second, In 1603 Dekker published 
a pamphlet entitled The Wonderful Year, which 
gives a heart-rending account of the sufferings 
caused by the plague. To the same year belongs 
the very amusing tract The Bachelor's Banquet, xn 
which he describes with gusto the ills to which 
henpecked married men are forced to submit. His 
most powerful writing is seen in The Honest Whore 
( 1604), of which the second part was published in 
1630. Middleton assisted him in the first part. 
In 1607 he published three plays written in con- 
jimction with Webster, the Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyat (which has descended in a mutilated 
state), Westward Ho, and Northward Ho, A 
pamphlet entitled The Bellman of London (1608) 
gives a very lively account of the vagabonds of 
London ; and Dekker pursued the subject further 
in Lanthorn and Candlelight ( 1608 ), which passed 
thiough several editions. The most famous of his 


pamphlets is The GulVs Hornbook (1609), in A\hich 
the life of a town-gallant is racily depicted. The 
Roaring Girl ( 1611 ) was partly written by Dekker ; 
but Middleton must take the chief ci*edit for that 
excellent comedy. From 1613 to 1616 Dekker was 
confined in the King’s Bench prison. Earlier in 
his caieer he had spent some time in the Counter 
rison. In each case his debts weie the cause of 
is imprisonment. With Massingei he composed 
the Virgin Martyr ; and Lamb was doubtless right 
in ascribing to Dekker the most beautiful scene 
(II. i.) in that play. The Sim's Darling, licensed 
for the stage in 1624, but not printed till 1656, 
was written in conjunction with Foid. A powerful 
tiagedy, The Witch of Edmonton (posthumously 
published in 1658), was widtten by Dekker, Fold, 
and Rowley. We hear of Dekker in 1637, when he 
republished his Lanthorn and Candlelight under 
the title of English Villainies, and then he drops 
out of notice. His plaj's were collected in 1873 
(4 vols.), and his pamphlets were republished in 
Grosart’s ‘Huth Library’ (5 vols.). F. P. Wilson 
edited the Plague Pamphlets in 1926. See Tucker 
Biooke’s Tudor Drama ( 1912 ) ; Miss Leland Hunt’s 
study ( 1912 ) ; and Swinburne’s essay. 

l>e la Beclie» Sir Henry Thomas, a well- 
known geologist, was bom near London in 1796. 
He was educated at the military school at Gieat 
Marlow, and enteied the army in 1814. Three years 
after, he became a Fellow of the Geological Society, 
of which he was afterwards made secretary, and 
eventually president in 1847. In 1820, while resid- 
ing in Smtzerland, he published a paper on the 
temperature and depth of the lake of Geneva. In 
1824 he visited Jamaica, and published a paper on 
the geology of the island. 0 ther woi ks are a Manual 
of Geology Researches in Theoretical Geology 

( 1834 ), and a Geological Observer ( 1 853 ). He under 
took to form a geological map of England ; and soon 
after he had begun, the government, sympathising 
with his design, instituted the Geological Survey, 
and placed him at its head. He was founder of the 
Geological Museum in Jermyu Street, and of the 
School of Mines. In 1848 he received the honour 
of knighthood; and in 1853 was elected a corre- 
OTonding member of the Academy of Sciences of 
JParis. He died 13th April 1855. 

Be la Borde^ Henry Francis, Count, a 
French general, bom at Di^on, 21st December 1764. 
The son of a baker, he enlisted at the outbreak of 
the Revoluti^, and by 1793 had risen to be general 
of brigade. He distinguished himself in Spain at 
the Bidassoa (1794), next commanded a division on 
the Rhine under Moreau, was governor of Lisbon in 
1807, and was ennobled in 1808. He declared for 
the emperor on his return from Elba, He died 3d 
February 1833. 

BelacroiX 9 Eugene, a French painter, chief 
of the Romantic school, was bora at Charenton- 
Saint-Maurice, near Paris, 26th April 1799. At the 
age of eighteen he entered the atelier of Pierre 
Guerin, a follower of David, and came under the 
far more powerful influence of his_ fellow-pupil, 
G4ricault. In 1822 he exhibited his first work, 
‘Dante and Virgil,’ the novel force of which 
attracted much attention and won the praise of 
M. Thiel'S among others. In 1824, Delacroix, 'who 
was now at the head of the new school of young 
jjainterSj produced the ‘Massacre of Scio,’ which 
was entirely repainted after the artist had studied 
a work of Constable’s. The July revolution left ip 
impress on Delacroix, and in 1831 appeared iiifi 
‘Liberty directing the people on the Bamcades.* 
In 1832 he made a voyage to Moiocco, Avheio he 
familiarised himself with novel effects of light and 
costumes. Fioni this period, Delacroix continued 
to send forth picture after picture, besides decorate 
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ing many public buildings and cliuiches. He also 
executed a number oi lithographs, including a series 
illustrating Hamlet, and one dealing with Faust, 
of which Goethe wrote that he found ‘in these 
images all the impressions of his youth.* In 1857 
he was chosen by the Institute to fill the place of 
Delaioche. He died 13th August 1863. The most 
striking quality of Delacroix’s art is its invention, 
its impetuous imaginative force and vitality. He 
aimed at a powerful and dramatic expression of 
passion and emotion, and in the pursuit of this aim 
a sense of beauty was frequently lost. He was an 
admirable colourist, and his admirers have ranked 
him with Veronese and Rubens. His drawing, 
sometimes incorrect, is always spirited and full of ■ 
vigour. See Lives by Moreau ( 1873 ), Buity ( 1880 ), i 
and Chesneau ( 1885 ) ; a book by Mrs Bussy ( 1907) j | 
and his J ournal ( 1 898 ). | 

Bay 9 a large inlet of the Indian I 
Ocean, in Portuguese East Africa, was discovered 
by one of Vasco da Gama’s lieutenants in 1502. It 
is 25 miles wide, and for size and accommodation is 
the finest natural harbour in South Africa; in spite 
of islands and shoals its navigation is safe and easy, 
and the anchoiage is commodious and well shel- 
tered. The settlement of Louren^o Marques (capi- 
tal of the province) and surrounding country have 
been notoriously unhealthy ; but drainage and other 
improvements have been carried out. The rivers 
Maputa, Terabe, and Umbelosi (the two latter | 
joining to form the English River), and the Komati, 
fall into Delagoa Bay. The proximity of Delagoa 
Bay to the Transvaal goldfields greatly increased 
its commercial and political importance. Railway 
lines connecting with Pretoria (350 miles from the 
coast) and with Johannesburg, &c., were com- 
pleted in 1890-95, and both before and during the 
war of 1899-1902 proved invaluable to the Trans- 
vaal. Another (1906-12) runs to Swaziland. See 
LotjRENgo Marques, Mozambique. 

De la Mare, Walter, poet and novelist, 
was born 25bh April 1873 at Charlton, in Kent. 
His Songs of Childhood^ published in 1902 as by 
* Walter Ramal,’ and much revised in later editions, 
his prose romance, Hmry BrocJcen ( 1904 ), his volume 
of Poems (1906), liis children’s monkey-story. The 
Three Mulla Miilgars (1910), and his fascinating 
novel of the occult. The Return (1910), were recog- 
nised as books of high promise. That promise 
was fulfilled in The Listeners (1912), and bettered 
in Peacock Pie (1913) and in Motley and other 
Poems (1918). As a romanticist and a musician 
in words Mr De la Mare has reminded his critics 
uf Coleridge, with something of Keats added, 
flis art and his atmosphere are yet those of no 
sorcerer’s apprentice, but of an authentic magician. 
Moreover, he has faced the problem of the real 
universe, and sometimes he has found himself upon 
the cold hillside, as in his prose novel Memoirs 
of a Midget (1921) and in The Veil and other 
Poems (1921). But he can still regain access to 
his marchcn world, in whose enchantments and 
humour children and older readers delight alike. 
His Collected Poems were published in 1920, a book 
of short stories, The Riddle^ in 1923, Ling Long 
Bell and Crossings in 1924. 

Delambre, Jean Joseph, astronomer, bora at 
Amiens, 29bU September 1749, taught, and studied 
physics and astronomy under Lalande. The discovery 
of Uranus by Herschel in 1781 gave him the first 
opportunity of attracting the attention of the 
learned world in general by preparing tables of 
the motion of the new planet. Soon after, he com- 
menced the construction of new solar tables, and 
tables of the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. Along 
triifch H^6ohain» he was appointed "by the French 
govermneiat, in 1792, to measure the arc of the 


meiidian between Dunkirk and Barcelona, which 
was completed in 1799 (see Metre, Arago). He 
was elected member of the Academy, and in 1803 
perpetual secretary of the mathematical section 
of the Institute. The result of his measurements 
appeared in his great work, Base du SysUme 
Metrique Licimal (1806-10). In 1807 he obtained 
the chair of Astionomy at the College de France, 
rendered vacant by the death of Lalande, his master 
and friend. In 1814 he was appointed a member 
of the Council of Public Iristiuction. He died at 
Paris, 19tli August 1822. Delambre leceived a 
multitude of honours during his lifetime. He was 
a member of most of the learned bodies in Europe, 
and an officer of the Legion of Honour. His 
writings are very numerous. 

Delane, John Thadeus, editor of the Times 
newspapei, was the second son of a barrister, and 
was^ born in London, Ilth October 1817. He 
received the earlier part of his education in private 
schools, and at King’s College, London, and finally 
went to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1839. At the university, he was more 
famous for horsemanship than reading, and though 
bright and active-minded, he never professed to be 
a scholar. After leaving Oxford he studied life in 
many forms, walked the hospitals, was called to the 
bar, and reported in the House of Commons and on 
circuit. Mr Walter had early marked Delane’s 
capable character, and soon placed him on the Times 
staff ; and in May 1841, not yet twenty -four, he 
became its editor. For thirty-six years Delane held 
this post, aided, however, for the greater part of 
this period by his brother-in-law and college friend, 
George Dasent (q.v.). Under his editorship, the 
Times attained a prodigious circulation, and an 
influence unparalleled in the history of journalism. 
He wrote no articles, hut he contributed excellent 
reports and letters. He merged his personality 
in his paper, and the history of his later life is the 
history of the extraordinary influence wielded by 
the leading journal. His exposure of the railway 
mania, his vehement attacks upon the manage- 
ment of the Crimean war, and his strong opposition 
to England’s assisting Denmark in 1864, are among 
his hest-rememherea acts. He was singularly 
shrewd in weighing public opinion, possessed re- 
markable foresight, and seldom made a mistake. 
Having resigned the editorship in 1877, he died 
two years later, 22d November 1879. His successor 
was Thomas Cheneiy. A Life by Sir G. Dasent, 
withheld in deference to Mr Walter, was published 
in 1908, one by Sir E. T. Cook in 1915. 

Delany, Mrs (Mary Granville), was born at 
Coulston, Wiltshire, 14th May 1700. The niece of 
Lord Lansdowne, she married first, in 1718, ‘fat, 
snuffy, sulky’ Alexander Pendarves (1669-1724); 
and secondly, in 1743, the Rev. Patrick Delany 
(1685-1768), an Irish divine, Swift’s friend, and the 
author of a dozen volumes. After his death she 
lived chiefly in London, till her own death at 
Windsor on 15th April 1788. Her much-admired 
‘paper mosaics,’ or flower- work, have long since 
faded ; but she is remembered through her pati on- 
age of Miss Burney, and by her Autobiography 
and Correspondence (6 vols. 1861-62). See also 
G. Paston, Mrs Lelany, a Memoir (1900). 

De la Pole. See Pole. 

De la Ram^e9 Louisa. See Ouida. 
Delaroche^ Hiprolyte, known as Paul 
(1797-1856), painter, was bom at Paris. He 
studied under Baron Gros, and excited admiration 
in 1824 by his ‘ Joan of Ajc before Cardinal Beau- 
fort,* followed by ‘Death of Queen Elizabeth* 
(1827). In 1831 he produced the ‘Princes in the 
Tower ; * in 1833, * Cromwell contei^lating the 
Corpse of Charles I. in 1834 his ‘Execution of 
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Lady Jane Grey;’ and in 1837 his ‘Charles I. 
insulted by the Parliamentary Soldiers,’ and Ms 
‘Strafford receiving Laud’s Blessing on the Way 
to Execution.’ Prom this period xmtil IS-il he was 
engaged on what is probably his ^andest work — 
the senes of paintings on the wall of the semicir- 
cular saloon of the ilcole des Beaux Arts, in the 
execution of which he was aided by Arinitage and 
other pupils. Later works were ‘ Marie Antoinette 
before the Tribunal ’ ( 1851 ) ; ‘ The Finding of 
Moses ’ ( 1852) ; ‘ Calvary ’ ( 1853) ; and ‘ The Float- 
ing Martyr.’ He also executed striking portraits 
of Guizot ( 1838 ), Thiers ( 1856 ), &c. The character- 
istic excellences of Delaroche are picturesqueness 
of conception, precision of handling, and accuracy 
of drawing. He has been accused, howevei, of 
want of fire, imagination, and depth, and it must 
be admitted that he very rarely, if ever, exhibits 
the highest qualities of creative genius. Delaroche 
was made a member of the Institute in 1832, and 
professor of Painting in the ficole des Beaux Arts 
in 1833, See Rees, Vernet and Delaroche (1880). 

De la Rue, Warren, an eminent electiician, 
was born in the island of Guernsey, 18th January 
1815. He was educated at Paris, and early entered 
his father’s business — the manufacture of paper- 
wares — for which his inventive ability and scien- 
tific knowledge enabled him to devise many new 
machines and processes. He took an active part 
in the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 ; was a member 
of the International Electrical Congress in Paris 
in 1861 ; and was president of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, of the Cliemical Society, and the 
London Institution. In 1878 he succeeded Spottis- 
woode as secretary of the Royal Institution, and 
in 1880 was elected a corresponding member of the I 
French Acadeinie des Sciences in the department of 
astrononw. His scientific work, done at his observ- 
atory at Cranford and at his private physical labor- 
atory, was of the highest value in the departments 
of astronomical photography and electricity, and 
its results were communicated from time to time 
to the Royal Society and tlie French Academie 
des Sciences. He died 19th April 1889. 

Delaunay, Louis ArsIsne, a French actor, was 
born 21st March 1826, at Paris, and made his d6but 
in October 1846 at the Odeon. In the year 1848 he 
first trod the classic boards of the Theatre Fran 9 ais 
in the r61e of Durante, and here he soon procui-ed 
an engagement and became secretary to the theatre 
in 1850. He retired in 1887, and died in 1903. One 
of the most accomplished actors on the French stage, 
he found some of his greatest parts in the plays of 
Hugo, Pailleron, De Musset, and Augier. 

Delavigne, Jean Francois Casimir, drama- 
tist, satirist, and lyrist, was bom at Le Havi-e on 
April 4, 1793. He became one of the most popular 
writers in France, after the publication in 1818 of 
his Messiniennes^ satires directed against the mon- 
archy of the Restoration. He then turned his 
attention to dramatic authorship and produced Les 
Vipres Sieiliejines { 1819), a tragic piece, which was 
followed by the comedies, L'lScote des Vieillards 
and Les Comtdiens (1821). He was made an 
academician in 1825. As a lyrist and satirist, 
he espoused the cause of the patriots in Italy, 
Greece, and Poland, and of the democratic party 
in France, but although he appears to have been 
a sincere politician, he failed to give natural 
and original expression to his convictions. His 
tragedy of Loms XL, which was partly founded on 
Qumtin Durward, and an adaptation of which is 
familiar to English playgoers, was brought out in 
1833. Among his other dramas were Le Paria, 
Marino Faliero, Les Enfants <P Edouard, Don Juan 
d^Autriche ( 1835 ), and La Fille du Cid ( 1839). He 
died on December 11, 1843. He had no true poetic 


faculty ; neither was he a skilful dramatist,^ though 
his plays, when first produced, gained considerable 
popularity. In his day he was supported by the 
opponents of the Romantic school, but his medi- 
ocrity has come to be lecogmsed by critics of all 
parties. 

D6laware» one of the Atlantic States of the 
American Union, forms a part of a peninsula lyin^ 
between the lower reaches of the Susquehanna and 
Chesapeake Bay on the west, and the Delaware 
River and Bay and the Atlantic on the east. The 
bay was named in 1611 from Tliomas West, Lord 
de la Warr, first governor of Virginia. The state is 
bounded N. by Pennsylvania ( where the boundary 
is an arc of a circle), E. by the Delaware River 
and Bay and the Atlantic, and S. and W. by Mai y- 
land. With an area of 2()00 sq. m., or about that 
of Northumberland, it is the smallest of all the 
states except Rhode Island ; in 1920 it was the 
smallest of all in population, except Nevada and 
Wyoming. Save in a small hilly section in the noi tli 
nearly all the suiface is low and level, and in the 
extreme south there is much swampy land ; while 
the most southein two-fifths of the area is in great 
part a sandy legion. The hill-district in the north 
presents a stony surface overlying azoic rocks, such 
as gneiss and granite, with patches of serpentine 
and limestone. A stiip of highly fertile red clay 
lies south of the hill-country ; and next southward 
oceuis a productive and fossRiferous greensand for- 
mation, succeeded by a somewhat sandy belt, less 
fertile than the greensand, although the greater 
part of its extent is by no means unproductive. 
The coast-region has many salt-marshes, some of 
them dyked, and thus rendered tillable ; and farther 
inland is a consideiable body of extremely rich 
alluvial soil. The western border of the state is 
generally well wooded, and in some places flat and 
marshy. The rivers of Delaware aie mostly small, 
but many are navigable. In the noith kaolin and 
iron ore are found; bog ore or limonite occurs to 
some extent in other parts ; and granite is largely 
produced. 

Delaware is divided into three counties, New 
Castle, Kent, and Sussex. It is well piovided 
with railroad facilities, and is crossed by a canal 
connecting the Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 
The northern section has large and varied manu- 
facturing interests. Fishing and the taking of 
oysters and crabs are important industries in Sussex 
county, and along the shores and tidal streams. 
Peaches and the various small fruits, as well as 
market -garden products, are leading articles of 
export; and fruit -evaporating and canning are 
important. The principal cereal crops are maize, 
wheat, and oats. Pop. (1880) 146,608; (1900) 
184,735; (1910) 202,322; (1920) 223,003. The 
principal towns are Wilmington, the centre of 
manufacturing industries, New Castle, Dover, the 
state capital, and Smyrna. 

Delaware’s first permanent white settlements 
weie made by Swedes and Finns, who settled at 
Christiana (Wilmington) in 1638 ; for a Dutch 
settlement of 1613 at Hoornkill (now Lewes) was 
destroyed a year later by the Indians. The colony 
of New Sweden included a small part of Penn- 
sylvania and a section of New Jersey. For several 
years the Dutch and Swedes contended for the pos- 
session of this region, till in 1655 it passed under 
Dutch sway. After the transfer of New Amster- 
dam (now New York) to the English rule in 1664, 
Delaware, like the stronger colony, became English 
also. It Avas governed from New York until 1682, 
when William Penn became proprietary of the three 
Delaware counties, which, however, were never con- 
sidered as forming any part of Pennsylvania, to 
which colony they were attached. In 1776 it was 
made a separate state, and a constitution was 
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adopted, which was set aside by another in 1791. 
Delaware was a slave-state until the war of 1861- 
65, but took no part in the secession movement. 
The state sent 14,000 soldiers to the northern 
armies, but many from the southern districts joined 
the Confederates in the war. 

Delaware9 Thomcas West, Lord, the first 
governor of Virginia, arrived there from England 
in June 1610, but nine months later was prostrated 
by ill-health, and died in 1618. 

DelawareSy a tribe of Algonquins (q.v.) for- 
merly inhabiting the Delaware basin, now, after 
several removals, mostly incorporated with the 
Cherokees in Oldahoma. 

Delbrttck9 Hans, historian, born at Bergen 
in Rugen, 11th November 1848, studied at Heidel- 
berg, Greifswald, and Bonn, was tutor to a princess, 
edited the Preussischs Jahrhucfmr 1883-1920, sat 
in the Reichstag 1884-90, became professor of his- 
tory at Berlin in 1885. He wrote a GescMchte der 
Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen GescMchte 
(1900-20), and many other works on kindred sub- 
jects, including responsibility for the Great War 
and its outcome. 

Delcass^9 Th^ophilb, French statesman, born 
1st March 1852 at Pamiers (Ari^e), as minister 
for the colonies (1894-5) furthered French enter- 
piise in Africa, as foreign minister (1898-1905) 
settled the Fashoda difficulty which had arisen out 
of his colonial policy, mediated between Spain and 
America, fostered the Russian alliance, composed 
differences with Britain, and resigned on the 
Morocco crisis. In 1911-13 he was minister of 
marine, in 1913-14 ambassador to Russia, and in 
1914-15 foreign minister. He died in February 
1923. 

Bel Credere Commission, the higher rate 
or allowance charged by a factor or agent, in 
respect of which he guarantees the solvency of the 

E urchaser, and renders himself personally liable to 
is principal in the ease of the purchaser’s failure to 
pay the price of the goods sold. It is not necessary 
that the contract be in writing. The premium is 
often double an ordinary selling commission. 

Beleb Palm, or Ethiopian Fan-palm {Bor- 
assus cethiopum)i is very common and widely dis- 
tiibuted throughout Central Africa, where it often 
practically replaces the date palm in the domestic 
economy of many negro tribes. Its large hard nut 
is eaten fresh, but also largely planted until ger- 
mination has fairly commenced ; the young embryo 
thus laden with sugar, &c., is then eaten raw or 
cooked. 

Delectus (Lat., *a selection’), the old name 
often applied to a selection of passages from Latin 
or Greek writers graduated in difficulty for the 
use of young learners. None is so famous as 
Valpy’s. 

Deledda, Grazia, Italian novelist of violent 
and sombre Sardinian life, was born at Nuoro in 
Sardinia in 1872. 

Delegation (Ital. deUgazione), the term for- 
merly applied in Lombardy, Venice, and the States 
of the Church, both to the governor and governing 
court of a province and to the province itself. The 
number of such provinces varieu, but was at one time 
nineteen. The delegate was always a prelate, and 
directly appointed by the pope. If he was a car- 
dinal, he was called a Legate, and his province a 
Legation. See also Austria-Hungary. 

Delescluze, Louis Charles, French com- 
mmiai'd, was born at Dreux, 20th October 1809. 

politics early drove him from France to jour- 
nalism in Belgium, but^ the February revolution 
opened to him a career in Paris, where his clever 
and facile pen quickly brought him popularity, 


imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs. Again at 
Paris in 1853, he was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment, and was next transported to Cayenne, 
where he remained till 1859. His experiences of 
his sufferings he gave in Be Paris d Cayenne: Jour> 
nal d*un I'ransporti (1867). After his return lie 
was quiet for some years, until his journal, Reveil^ 
started in 1868 to advocate the doctrines of the 
International, brought him anew into trouble. In 
the history of the Pans Commune he played a 
prominent and responsible part. He died on the 
last barricade, 28th May 1871. 

Delfshaveil, an old town in South Holland on 
the Maas, IJ mile W. of Rotterdam, with which 
city it was incorporated in 1886. 

Delft, one of the most ancient towns of South 
Holland, is situated on the Schie, 8 miles NW. of 
Rotterdam by rail, and is intersected by numeious 
canals. Delft was noted from the 16th to the 18th 
century for its delft- ware ( see Pottery ), but has 
now entirely lost its high reputation for this manu- 
facture, and not more than a few dozen persons 
are engaged in making earthenware. Of several 
interesting buildings, one, the town-hall (1618), is 
a picturesque and lichly adorned edifice. The New 
Church (1476) contains a monument, more ornate 
than tasteful, to the memory of William I. of 
Orange, who was assassinated here, 10th July 1584. 
It also contains the tomb of Grotins, and the 
burial-vaults of the present royal family of Hol- 
land. The Old Church, a building of some note, 
contains the tomb of the naturalist, Leeuwenhoek, 
and of the great admiral, Van Tromp. Delft has 
also a state arsenal, an East Indian college, a 
polytechnic, and several hospitals. There are some 
manufactures of fine carpets, casks, baskets, and 
trade in glass, spirits, ana butter. Pop. 40,000. 

Delhi {DehU), a city detached in 1912 from the 
Punjab and made capital of the Indian empire, 
stands on the right bank of the Jumna, 113 miles 
NNW. of Agra, and 954 NW. of Calcutta. It is 
walled on three sides, has ten gates, and stands on 
high ground, the grand series of buildings forming 
the famous palace of Shah J ehan, now the Fort, look- 
ing out over the river and a wide stretch of wooded 
and cultivated countij. To the north, about a mile 
distant, rises the historic ‘ridge,* crowned with 
memorials of the Mutiny, and commanding a fine 
view of the city, the domes and minarets of which 
overtop the encircling groves. The gardens in the 
city, the suburbs, and the neighbouring country 
are all richly wooded. The palace buildings, the 
splendid heritage of Mogul sovereignty, comprise 
the cathedral-like entrance-hall, the diwan4-kha$f 
or audience-hall, the diwan-i-arriy the rang mahal, 
and several lesser pavilions, covering in all an aiea 
of 1600 feet by 3200, exclusive of gateways. The 
beautiful inlaid work and carving of these build- 
ings are the admiration of the world, and the 
diwan-idchas is worthy of its famous insciiption: 
‘If there is a heaven on earth, it is this — ^it is 
this I ’ In the heart of the city stands the Jama 
Masjid (‘great mosque’), one of the largest and 
finest structuies of the kind in India, which also 
owes its oii^n to Shah Jelian. Among the notable 
monuments in the neighbourhood are the imperial 
tombs, including that of Hamayun, second of the 
Mogul dynasty; the old Kala Masjid, or black 
mosque; and the famous Kutah Minar, 10 miles 
to the south. The Minar, erected by Kutah- 
nd-din, founder of a dynasty, early in the 13th 
century, is 238 feet high, and tapers gracefully 
from a diameter of 47 feet at the base to 9 feet 
at the summit. It incloses a winding staircase, 
and is garlanded with inscriptions from the Koran. 
Modem Delhi is noted for its broad main streets, 
the chief being the Chandni Chauk, or Silver 
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Street, with its high clock- tower, and the insti- 
tute and museum. Delhi having been selected to 
supersede Calcutta as capital of India, a district to 
the south known as Eaisina, between the Jumna 
and the southerly continuation of the ridge, was 
set apart in 1913 for the new city, which was 
planned by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr Herbert 
Baker, with Government House, secretariats, legis- 
lative chambers, public offices, museums, colleges, 
oathedials, parks, courts, &c. The Delhi College, 
once a famous oriental school, has been abolished, 
government having withdrawn the collegiate staff 
of teachers to concentrate the grant upon tlie 
central institution at Lahore ; but a new university 
was founded in 1922. Delhi has a large trade in 
wheat and other produce, and its bazaars are noted 
for gold and silver work, precious stones, shawls, 
and costly fabrics. It is a great banking centre. 
Across the liver is the ruined fort of Salimgarh. 
Pop. ( 1891 ) 192,579 ; ( 1901 ) 208,385 ; ( 1911 ) 232,837 ; 
(1921 ) 304,420, more than half Hindus. 

The name Dilli or Dillipur first ajjpears in the 1st 
century B.c , and is connected with the famous 
iron pillar of Raja Dhava, a solid shaft of metal, 
set up in the 3d or 4th century, which is 16 inches 
in diameter, and 50 feet long, and which is so 
firmly planted that only half ot it is above ground. 
This indisputable relic bears a Sanskrit inscription, 
in which tlie name of the city is mentioned. Delhi 
was the capital of the Afghan or Pathan, and 
afterwards of the Mogul, empire. It was taken 
by a British army under Lord Lake, 8th September 
1803, and has ever since — ^if we except the brief 
period when it was held by the mutineers in 1857 
— continued under British rule. In our own time 
Delhi has been rendered memorable by the events 
of 1857. The march on the city of the mutineers 
from Meerut ; the terrible 11th of May ; the ex- 
plosion of the powder-magazine by Willoughby and 
his heroic band ; the assault, when the city was 
won (20th September) gate by gate and quarter by 
quarter— a success saddened by the death of the 
gallant Nicholson; the subsequent daring c^ture 
of the king of Delhi bv Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ; 
and the capture and shooting of his miscreant 
sons by the same officer, are memorable events in : 
Indian history. A memorial to Willou^by was | 
erected by government in 1888. In 1877 Delhi was j 
the scene of the Durbar at which Queen Victoria I 
was proclaimed Empress of India ; in 1903 of the 
Durbar to celebrate the accession of Edward VII., 
and in 1911 King George and Queen Ma^ attended 
the coronation Durbar there. Delhi is now the 
most Europeanised of all the cities in the interior. 
An earthquake did much damage in 1906. See 
H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi Past and Pr^ent ( 1902 ). 

Delhi, Province of.— The province of Delhi 
forms a small enclave administered by a chief com- 
missioner. Its area is 557 square miles and pojpu- 
lation about 488,000, including the city of Delhi. 
The* old district of Delhi has been broken up. 
Those portions which are not included in the en- 
clave have been absorbed in the districts of 
Rohtak and Gurgaon. Those two districts and 
Hissar, Karnal, Ambala, and Simla, which, with 
Delhi, formed the division of Delhi, have been 
formed into a new division called the Ambala 
Division (Punjab). A small part of the district 
of Meerut (U.P.) has been included in the Delhi 
Province. * 

Delibes* L^;on, a French composer, born in 
1836 at St Germain du Val, in the Sarthe, entered 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1848, and in 1855 pro- 
duced an operetta, Dexvoe Sacs de Charhon. At the 
Grand Op^ra, where he became second director 
in 1865, his music for the ballet ^ Source (1866) 
met with great success, and his ballet-music for 
Co^pSlia (1870), his finest work, secured his 


position as a composer. He wrote music for a third 
l>{illet and for tlnee comic operas, one of which, Le 
JRoi Va dit ( 1873), became very popular. In 1880 
Delibes was appointed professor in the Conserva- 
toire. He died 16th January 1891. 

Delilah (signifying, according to Bertheau, 

‘ the delicate ; ’ according to Ewald, ‘ the traitress ’ ), 
the Philistine woman wmo betrayed Samson (q.v.). 

Delille* Jacques, a writer extravagantly over- 
rated in his lifetime, was born near Aigues-Perse 
in Auvergne, on June 22, 1738. He was an ille- 
gitimate child, and was brought up hy charity. 
Educated at the College de Lisieux in Parib, he 
distinguished himself as a scholar, and obtained a 
professorship in Amiens. His verse translation of 
the Georgies, published in 1769, had an extra- 
ordinary vogue, and was extolled far beyond its 
merits by Voltaire and other critics. Its author 
was made an academician in 1774, and, after hold- 
ing a canonry at Moissac, was presented by the 
Comte d’ Artois with the abbacy of Saint-Severin, 
the income of which amounted to 30,000 IhTes a 
year. Les Jardins, a didactic poem which Delille 
published in 1782, found a vast body of readers, 
and was generally accepted as a masterpiece. The 
outbreak of the Revolution compelling Delille to 
leave France, he travelled in Switzerland and 
Germany, and then removed to London, where he 
occupied himself for eighteen months in translat- 
ing the Paradise Lost, After his return to France 
in 1802, he produced a translation of the JSneld 
(1804) and several didactic and descidptive w^orks 
in verse — V Imagination (1806), Les Ti'ois B^gries 
(1809), and La Conversation (1812). He became 
blind in his old age, and died on May 1, 1813. 
During his life he was not only regarded by his 
countrymen as the greatest French poet oi the 
day, but was even declared to be the equal of 
Virgil and Homer. His fame, ho'wever, suffered 
a rapid eclipse, and his lack of poetic genius is 
now generally admitted. He was merely a fluent 
versifier, whose knack of turning out ingenious 
paraphrases exactly suited the taste of his con- 
temporaries. See Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits Litti- 
raires, vol. ii. 

Deliquescence is the term applied to the 
property which certain substances have of absorb- 
ing moisture from the air, and becoming damp, 
and even running into liquid. Caustic potash, 
and the chlorides of calcium and magnesium, 
are examples of substances which undergo this 
change. 

Delirium belongs essentially to the group of 
the confusional or toxic insanities, although the 
term is generally restricted to the mental disturb- 
ances accompanying acute febrile conditions. The 
toxins which cause its symptoms may be of various 
kinds— e.g. (1) The infective organisms of vaiious 
fevers, pneumonia, or acute rheumatism; (2) the 
toxins produced within the system as the result of 
metabolic disorders, excess or diminution of the 
secretion of certain endocrine glands, sunstroke, 
diseases of such excreting organs as the kidneys, 
or inanition from wasting diseases or starvation ; 
(3) toxic substances voluntarily introduced into the 
system, such as alcohol. 

The symptoms of delirium include disintegration 
of the normal mental processes, extending fiom 
slight disorders of consciousness to complete dis- 
orientation, muttering, delirium, and coma. In 
addition, illusions of the senses are^ common, the 
patients misinterpreting sounds, objects, and the 
identity of persons near them. In more severe 
cases hallucinations, both of sight and hearing, 
may occur, and these arc usually accompanied by 
delusions of various kinds, but of an unformed and 
fleeting character. 
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As a lule the subjects of delirium are restless 
and sleepless, but other symptoms tend to vaiy 
greatly in the eouise of the attack. At times the 
patients may be violent and oblivious of their sur- 
roundings ; at other times, though apparently self- 
restrained and responsive, they may yet be under 
the influence of delusions and hallucinations. 

Tlie symptoms of delirium are partly conditioned 
by the nervous constitution of the individual, and 
partly by the nature and virulence of the toxsemia. 

Delirium I'r emeus is the teim employed to 
denote one of the acute phases arising in the course 
of Chronic A Icoholism ( q. v. ). It may be precipitated, 
either by a period of excessive drinking, by severe 
shock of a mental or physical kind, or by acute 
illnesses, such as fever or pneumonia. It reveals 
itself at first by general uneasiness, restlessness, 
and sleeplessness. These initial symptoms usher 
in the delirium, always accompanied by constant 
muscular tremors. The delirium presents the main 
features of mental confusion, illusions, hallucina- 
tions and delusions, referred to in the preceding 
article, but it is more coloured by anxiety and the 
emotion of fear than other forms of delirium. An 
attack generally lasts about three days, but it may 
persist for six or seven days, and, so far as is at 
resent known, there is no means of shortening its 
uration. The chief danger lies in the great risk 
of exhaustion to which the patients are liable. The 
only rational treatment consists in combating the 
tendency to exhaustion by means of sedatives, 
hypnotics, and the administration of such easily 
assimilable nutriment as the disordered digestive 
tract can absorb. 

De Lisle. See Leconte, Rouget. 

DelitZSChf a town of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Lobber, 12 miles N. of Leipzig by rail, with manu- 
factures of cigars, straw, leather, ivory, and wooden 
goods; pop. 12,000. 

Delitzsch, Peanz, a learned theologian and 
Hebraist, born at Leipzig, 23d February 1813, 
studied theology and orientalia at the univeisity 
there, and became professor of Theology at Rostock 
in 1846, whence he was called to Erlangen in 1850, 
and to Leipzig in 1867. Delitzsch’s vast learn- 
ing and exegetical sagacity combined to give him 
a foremost place among the moie conservative 
German theologians, while his great personal influ- 
ence over a generation of Leipzig students, and 
a long series of profoundly learned books, contrib- 
uted enormously to extend a sound knowledge of 
Old Testatnent exegesis not only in Germany, 
but in England and America. His earliest works 
were in the field of the post-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture, followed by his commentaries. Later works 
are his System der hiblischen Psychologic (1855), 
System der christ. Apologetih (1869), Jesus nnd 
Hillel (1867), Jud, Handwerk&rleben zur Zeit Jesu 
(1868). His commentary on Genesis (1887) made 
large concessions to the critical theory of the 
Pentateuch. He died 3d March 1890.— His son, 
Friedrich Delitzsch (1850-1922), made a great 
reputation as an Assyriologist by his Assyr. Stxidien 
(1874), his translation of George Smith’s Chaldean 
Account of Genesis ( 1876 ), Wo lag das Paradies ? 
(1881), his Assyr. Worterhuch (1887 et seq.), his 
Assyrische Grammatik (1903), and his Babel und 
Bihd (1904). 

Delius, Frederick, born in 1863 of Gennan 
parents at Bradford in Yorkshire, forsook a busi- 
ness career to become an orange planter in Florida, 
and there he gave his leisure to musical studies, 
continued after some years at the Leipzig conser- 
vatorium. From 1890 he lived in Paris or else- 
where in France. A remarkable composer, he 
Mongs to no ^hool. Among his worxs are a 
J^ende foa; Viplin and orchestra (1890) ; a ^mtasia 


overture Over the Bills and Far Away ; several 
operas [Kong a. Village Borneo and Juliet^ Fenni- 
more and Gerda^ &c.); concertos; a Bequiem; 
settings of passages from Whitman and Nietzsche ; 
and Brigg Fair and other symphonic poems. See 
a book by P. Heseltine ( 1923 ). 

Delius, ^ Nikolaus, a distinguished Gennan 
Shakespearian critic, was born at Bremen, 19th 
September 1813, and studied philology at Bonn 
and Berlin, and in England and France. He 
finally settled in 1846 at Bonn, where he died 18th 
November 1888. His early lectures were on Sans- 
krit and the Romance tongies, but he afterwaids 
devoted himself to the English language and 
literature, and published several works on Shake- 
speare. His edition of Shakespeare (Elberfeld, 
7 vols. 1854-61) is an acknowledged masterpiece, 
its notes a marvel of teise sagacity. 

Delirery. See Deed, Sale of Goods. 

Della Cruscan School. About the year 
1785 a number of English residents at Florence 
endeavoured to amuse their lagging hours by writ- 
ing verses, which they published under the title of 
The Florence Miscellany. The insipidity, aflecta 
tion, and fantastic silliness of these productions 
transcend belief ; yet such was the poetic poverty 
of the time, that they soon found a crowd of 
admirers and imitators. Taking the name of a 
Florentine Academy (q.v.), the Della Cruscans 
now began to print their precious lucubrations in 
England, chiefly in two daily newspapers called 
the World and the Oracle. ‘ While the epidemic 
malady was spreading from fool to fool,* as Giffoid 
pungently says, one of the brotherhood, a Mr 
Robert Merry, came over from Florence, and 
‘immediately announced himself by a sonnet to 
Love.* It was answered by one, ‘ Anna Matilda ’ 
(Mrs Cowley), who (as was the custom) praised 
it immoderately in language even more absurd 
than Merry’s own. The fever now turned to a 
frenzy: Laura Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a thousand other nameless names, caught 
the infection; and from one end of the kingdom 
to the other all was nonsense and Della Crusca.* 
But retribution followed, for Nemesis watches 
the course of poetry as sharply as that of politics. 
In 1794 Giftbrd produced his Baviad, and in 1796 
his Mceviad. Rarely has literature witnessed such 
a scalping. It completely killed the school, and, 
indeed, it is only in these two poems that the 
memory of most of the unhappy Della Cruscan 
songsters has been preserved — an immortality 
which may be conmared with that conferred by 
the Newgate Calendar, 

DellySy a port of Algeria, 50 miles E. of Algiers, 
with a French garrison ; pop. 14,000. 

Delmenborstf a town of Germany, in Olden- 
burg, 8 miles W. of Bremen, has woollen, jute, and 
linoleum manufactures ; pop. 20,000. , 

De Lolme* John Louis (1740-1806), born at 
Geneva, was an advocate there, but about 1769 
came to England, where, in spite of his literary 
activity, he lived for several years in great poverty, 
always in debt and repeatedly in prison, mherit- 
mg a small property, he returned to Switzerland 
in 1775. His principal work is The Constitution 
of England; or an Account of the English Govern- 
ment; in which it is compared both with the 
Bepuhlican Form of Govemtment and the other 
Monarchies of Europe^ first published in French 
at Amsterdam in 1771 ; the English translation, by 
another hand apparently, did not appear ^till 1776. 
The work, whicb flattered England, threw no ne\v 
light on the subject, long enjoyed a hmh reputa- 
tion, and reached a tenth edition (witli Life, 1863). 
Its author was called by Isaac D’Israeli ‘ the Eng- 
lish Montesq^uieu.’ In 1772 he published anony- 
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mously in Engli&ti A Fai'dllel between the English 
Government and the former Government of Sweden : 
ten yeais later, his History of the Flagellants ; and 
in 1796 Strictures on the Union of Scotland with 
England, 

DeloneyjTHOMAS {circa 1550-1 600), silk-weaver, 
balladist, pamphleteer, and writer of fiction, had 
produced some of his work by 1586. He has been 
credited with ‘The Blind Beggar of Bednall Green,’ 
and other well-known ballads, printed in the 
Garden of Goodwill, His Jack of Newbury,^ Thomas 
of Beading^ and Gentle Crafty with their lively ! 
dialogue and characterisation, are not far from the 
later novel. See F. 0. Mann’s edition of Deloney 
{ 1911 ), and a book by A. Chevalley (Paris, 1926). 

l>cloi*]]ie9 Marion, daughter of an official in 
Champagne, was born 8d October 1613, and came at 
an early period of her life to Paris, where her gieat 
beauty and brilliant wit soon gathered a group of 
wealthy and high-born lovers round her. Even 
the great Cardinal Bichelieu was not insensible to 
her charms, and revenged himself for her contempt 
by causing her to be separated from the ill-fated 
young Cinq-Mars, her love for w'hom was the one 
ennobling passion of her life. Amoim her lovem 
were, in succession, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Saint-Evremond, the Due de Brissac, the Cheva- 
lier de Grammont, and ilmeri, the Superintendent 
of Finance. During the first disturbances of the 
Frondeurs, her house was the rallying-point of the 
chiefs of that party, and in consequence Mazarin 
was about to fling her into prison, when she 
suddenly died in 1650. A curious tradition sprang 
up in France during the next century, to the effect 
that Marion had not died, but escaped to London ; 
that she had married an English lord, had then 
returned to Paris, and married first a robber-chief, 
next a procurator of finance, and, finally, that she 
died in 1706 ; or, according to another account, 
even so late as 1741. Her story was treated by 
Victor Hugo in a drama ; by Alfred de Vigny in 
his romance Cing Mars, See Eugene de Mire- 
court’s imaginative Confessions de Marion Delorme 
(Svols. 1851). 

Delos (called also in ancient times Asteria, 
Ortygia), an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
the smallest of the Cyclades, is situated between 
the islands B-henea and Mykonos. According to 
the mythological account it was at first a floating 
island, but was fixed to the bottom by Zeus in 
order that it might become a safe abode to Leto 
for the birth of Apollo and Artemis. Its earliest 
historical inhabitants were lonians, and it appears 
to have been the centre of a great penodics^l 
festival held in honour of Apollo, both on the 
mainland and in the islands. In 426 b.g. Delos 
was purified by the Athenians, all the tombs were 
removed from it, and it was declared pollution for 
any birth or death to take place on it. Four years 
after they expelled the Delians from the island. 
After 146 B.O., when Corinth fell, Delos became 
the seat of extensive commerce. Its sacred associa- 
tions, its great festival, its excellent harbour, and 
its situation in the direct route from southern 
Europe to the coasts of Asia, all combined to 
render it a port highly favoured by merchants. 
So great was the trafl&c of Delos that it is said 
10,000 slaves changed hands here in a single day. 
After flourishing for a considerable time, it was 
devastated in the Mithridatic war (87 B.C.), and 
from this calamity it never recovered. Little more 
than 1 sq. m. in area, it was noted for its palm- 
trees, and also for its brass, and the brazen vessels 
which it manufactured. The town of Delos, which 
stood at the foot of Mount Cynthus, a granite crag 
347 feet high, is a mass of ruins, in which frescoes, 
mosaic floors, &c. help us to reconstruct its domestic 


life. The leniains of the great temple of Apollo, 
and of the colossal statue laised in his honour, may 
be distinctly traced. Since 1877 extensive investi- 
gations have been prosecuted in its ^ ruins by 
HomoUe and other French archceologists. See 
Homolle and Hqlleaux, Ex^ilorathons archeolo- 
giques de Dilos (ilcole fran^aise d’Athfenes, 1909 
et seg.). 

Delphi^ an ancient Greek town in Pliocis, cele- 
brated chiefly for its famous oracle of Apollo, was 
situated about 8 miles N. of an indentation in the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Corinth, at the 
southern base of Parnassus. Homer invariably 
speaks of it as Pytlio. It stood in the centre of 
a district lenowned for its classical associations. 
Occupying the vale of the Pleistos, it was seated in 
a semicircle like the area of a grand natural theatre, 
backed towards the north by two lateral spurs of 
Parnassus. Fiom the cliffs springs the famous 
fountain of Oastalia. The earliest inhabitants of 
Delphi are said to have come from Lycorea, a town 
upon one of the slopes of Parnassus, the inhabitants 
of which aie supposed to have been Dorians. From 
the Delphian nobles were at fiist taken the chief 
magistrates and the pidests of the temple, while 
the Pythia or priestess who delivered the oracle, at 
fiist always a young maiden, but latterly always a 
woman not younger than fifty, was usually selected 
from some family of poor country -people. In the 
south-west of the temple was a small chamber, 
under which was led the \vater of another sacred 
spiing, Cassotis, now dry, whence was said to arise 
a cold, intoxicating vapour ; and the Pythia having 
breatlied this, sat down upon the tripod or three- 
legged stool, and thence delivered the oracle, which, 
if not pronounced at fiist in hexameters, was handed 
over to a poet, employed for the purpose, who con- 
verted it into that form of verse. As the celebrity 
of the Delphic oracle increased, Delphi became a 
town of great wealth and importance, famous not 
only in Hellas, but also among the neighbouring 
nations. Here the Pythian games were held, and 
it was one of the two places of meeting of the 
Amphictyonic Council (q.v.). The fourth temple, 
though the first built of stone, was destroyed by 
fire in 648 B.O., and during the succeeding century 
a fifth was built by the Alcmseonidse, of limestone 
fronted with Parian marble. This temple was de- 
stroyed in the 4bh century, perhaps by an earth- 
quake, and that described by Pausanias was then 
built, and adorned with statuary by Praxias and 
Androstlienes. In 480 B.c. Xerxes sent a portion 
of his army to plunder the temple; but as they 
climbed the rugged path that led to the shrine 
a peal of thunder broke overhead, and two huge 
crags tumbling from the heights crushed many of 
the Persians to death, while tlieir comrades, stiiick 
with terror, turned and fled. It was plundered 
by the Phocians during the Sacred War, and was 
attacked by the Gauls in 279 B.c., who were said to 
have been repulsed like the Pemians by poitents. 
The splendour of Delphi subsequently excited the 
rapacity of many conquerors, and suffered severely 
by their attacks. Nero carried off from it 500 
bronze statues ; Constantine also removed many of 
its works of art to his own capital. In the time of 
Pliny the number of statues in Delphi was not less 
than 3000, and within the temple for a long time 
! stood a golden statue of Apollo. The site, care- 
fully excavated atid explored by French archseolo- 
i gists since 1892, shows a walled teinenos, up which 
the Sacred Way winds past the foundations of the 
buildings and monuments seen by Pausanias to the 
terrace on which are the somewhat scanty remain-s 
of the temple of Apollo, and the sanctuary of 
Apollo's predecessor, Ge. A very Avell- preserved 
theatre occupies the north-west comer. The sup- 
posed Omphalos, or * navel of the world,’ was dis- 
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covered in 1915. The treasury of the Athenians has 
yielded important inscriptions — hymns to Apollo 
with musical notation. 

See A. Mommsen, Delphika (1878), Bouch6-Leclerq, 
Hutoire de la Divination dam VAntiquite (1880), Frazer, 
Pausamas (1898), HomoUe, Pouilles de Delphes (1902 
et8eq.)j Farnell, Quits of the Greek States^ Bonrguet, Les 
Bumes de Delphes (1914), T. Dempsey, Delphic Oracle 
(1918), Poulsen, Delphi (trans. 1920). 
DelpMnapterus. See Beluga. 

Delphin ClasSiCSf an edition of the Greek 
and Roman classics ( 64 quarto volumes, 1674^1730) 
prepared by thirty-nine of the best scholars of the 
time, under the editorship, originally, of Bossuet 
and Huet, tutors to the dauphin, son of Louis 
XIV. The title-pages bear the words, ‘In usum 
Serenissimi Delphini,’ hence the name. Editions 
in octavo of particular authors, as Virgil and 
Horace, were often reprinted in England. The 
Delphin Classics are now esteemed of little value. 
DelpMuidse. See Dolphin. 

Delpllinium* See Larkspub. 

Delta is the alluvial deposit formed at the 
mouth of a river from the deposition of the particles 
which it has held in suspension or rolled forward 
upon its bed. The term was originally applied to 
the tract of land thus formed (mainly within 
historical times) by the Nile, which, being inclosed 
by two main branches and the sea, has the form 
of the Greek letter A, delta. The formation of 
deltas depends more upon the absence of opposing 
currents at the mouth of the river than upon the 
quantity of sediment held in suspension when it 
reaches the sea. Deltas aie consequently of almost 
invariable occurrence in inland lakes, in the quiet 
estuaries of the nearly tideless Mediterranean, and 
in the sheltered bays and gulfs of other seas. When, 
on the other hand, there are strong ebb-tides, or 
powerful oceanic currents, the detritus is carried 
off into the sea. 

DeluCy Jean AndriS, geologist and meteorolo- 
gist, was born at Geneva in 1727. Settling in 
England in 1773, he was appointed reader to 
Queen Charlotte, a post which lie retained till his 
death at Windsor, 7th November 1817. He was 
author of thirteen works. 

DelUg^C (from the Latin diluvium, ‘flood,* 
tlirougli the French). There is a widespread tra- 
dition amongst a large number of races that in 
primitive times the earth was devastated by a 
great deluge. The best-known embodiments of 
this tradition are found in (a) the Old Testament 
story of the flood (Gen. vi. 5-ix. 19) ; (6) the Baby- 
lonian account which exists in two forms — i.e. in 
the narrative of Berossus and the flood-tablets; 
(c) the Indian deluge story preserved in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana ( Muir, Sanshrit Texts, i. 196-201 ) ; 
(f?)the Zoroastriau myth preserved in the Zend- 
Avesta {Yendidad, ii. 46 ff.); (c) the Phrygian 
story. 

The most important of these records is un- 
doubtedly the Babylonian, especially in the form 
reseived in the flood-tablets, since it appears to 
e quite certain that this was the source from 
which the Genesis narrative was derived. The 
story is as follows ; The gods, at the instigation 
of Bel, determine to destroy the world owing to its 
sin. One of the gods, Ea, selects a man named 
Par-napisti, and warns him of the approaching 
doom, telling him to build a ship to save his owm 
life and the ‘seeds of life of all kinds.’ Into this 
ship, the dimensions of which are specified in the 
tablets, Par-napisti collects his family, his ser- 
vants, Ids cattle, and ‘wild beasts of the field.’ 
When they have safely entered the ship, and the 
door is barred; the deluge begins. All the elemental 


forces of nature are unloosed ; rain falls in torrents, 
and the earth is covered with dense darkness. The 
storm rages incessantly for six days and nights, 
till the whole land becomes a sea. On the seventh 
day the rain abates, a calm ensues, and the ship 
grounds on the top of Mount Nisir. Aftei an 
interval of seven days Par-napisti sends out one 
after another — a dove, a swallow, and a raven. 
The two former return, but the raven never comes 
back. This is regarded as an indication that the 
deluge is over. Appropriate sacrifices aie offered, 
and the refugees open the door of the ship, and 
return to the earth. The remarkable coincidences 
between the narrative and the story in Genesis are 
too striking to be merely accidental. 

The Genesis narrative itself in its present foim 
is composite in its origin. Part of the story is 
derivedffrom the Priestly Code (5th centiiiy B.c.), 
and the remainder from the Yahwistic document, 
900-750 B.c. (See Biblical Criticism, Penta- 
teuch.) It is the weaving together of these two 
documents that accounts for the discrepancies in the 
story. For instance, in Gen. vi. 19 we lead, ‘And 
of every living thing, two of every sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark ; ’ but in Gen. vii. 2 the injunc- 
tion runs, ‘ Of every clean beast thou shalt take to 
thee seven and seven.’ In Gen. vii. 12 the duration 
of the deluge is given as forty days, but in vii 24 
the statement is made that ‘the wateis prevailed 
upon the earth an hundred and fifty days.*^ 

It is no longer possible to accept the account 
of a primitive universal deluge as historical fact. 
There are too many difficulties in the supposition 
that the whole face of the earth was once covered 
with a flood, and only a few lives weie saved by 
means of an ark. But, on the other hand, it does 
not seem possible that these stories aie altogether 
the products of the imagination. There are three 
modern explanations : ( 1 ) The flood stories are a 
nature-myth — ^portraying the departure of winter, 
the rainy season, and the return of spring; (2) 
they are a variant of the creation- my tli, and re- 
present not the destruction of a world which was 
already in existence, but the first emeigence of 
the earth out of the waters (see Creation); (3) 
the most probable view is that they perpetuate the 
tradition of some local disaster— e.g. a great flood, 
the devastation caused by a tidal wave, the havoc 
wrought by an earthquake, an abnormal overflow 
of a river like the Euphrates or the Nile. Professor 
Prestwich held that the flood was piobahly on a 
more extensive scale. He maintained, on geological 
grounds, that long after the appearance of palaeo- 
lithic man there was a subsidence of the crust of 
the earth in western Europe and north-west Africa, 
and a great inundation of the sea, and that this 
event might have been the basis of the deluge 
narrative. The weak point in the theory is that 
the^flood-story does not emanate from the districts 
indicated. See Prestwich, On certain Phenomena 
belonging to the Close of the last Geological Period ; 
Nold'eke, Der Mythns von der Sundfluth ; article on 
‘ Flood,’ by Woods, in Hastings's Bible Dictionary ; 
article by Zimmern and Cheyne on ‘Deluge ’ in 
Encyclopcedia Biblica. 

De Lunatico Inquirendo. See Insanity. 

Delundimg^ a kind of Civet (q.'v. ). 
Delusion. See Hallucinations, Illusions. 

DelTiliOt a town of Albania, 45 miles WNW. 
of Janina, with a trade in oil and fruit. Pop. 6000. 

Deiu'adeSf RR Athenian orator, who, a hitter 
enemy to jDemosthenes, promoted eagerly the 
Macedonian interest, and was sent away in safety 
by Philip when taken prisoner at Chseronea (338), 
but had not the grace to he honest even in his 
anti-patriotism, and was put to death for his 
" treachery by Antipater in 318. 
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Bemand and Supply* In Political Economy 
demand has reference to the quantity of goods 
asked for in the market, and supply has reference 
to the quantity of goods offered. The laws of 
demand and supply may be thus stated : when 
the demand exceeds the supply, competition grows 
stronger among the buyers, and prices rise, and 
when the demand falls short of the supply, com- 
petition grows stronger among the sellers, and 
prices fail; or thus, falling prices tend to lessen 
the supply and inciease the demand, while rising 
prices tend to^ increase the supply and lessen the 
demand. A rise in prices tends to encourage pro- 
duction, while a fall in prices tends to discourage it. 
Conversely, consumption is promoted by falling 
and lessened by rising prices. The result is that 

Under such a system it is assumed that1)uyers* and 
sellers or producers and consumers are free to fix 
their own prices. In other words, the laws of 
supply and demand prevail under a system of free 
competition. 

Demavend, Mount, an extinct volcano of 
Persia, forming the loftiest peak of the Elburz 
Chain, which separates the low shores of the 
Caspian Sea from the high tableland of Peisia. 
The height is about 18,600 feet. It supplies 

E umice and sulpluir. Sulphur vapours still rise 
rom it. 

Dembea, Lake. See Tzana. 

Dembinski, Henry, a Polish general, was 
born near Cracow, 16th January 1791, entered the 
Polish army in 1809, and fought under Napoleon 
against Russia and at Leipzig. In the Polish 
revolution of 1830 he so distinguished himself that 
for a short time he was commander-in-chief of 
the national army ; in 1833 he entered the service of 
Mehemet Ali. On the outbreak of the Hungarian 
insurrection, Kossuth appointed him commander- 
in-chief of the Hungarian army. He drew up 
a plan of the campaign, but was hampered by 
the jealousy of Gdrgei; and after the defeat of 
Kapolna (Febmary 26-28, 1849) he w^as forced to 
lesign his command. At Kossuth's resignation 
Dembinski fled to Turkey, but in 1850 he returned 
to France, and died at Paris, 13th June 1864. He 
was author of M4,moires (1833) and four other 
works. 

Deme (Gr. demos), a subdivision of ancient 
Attica and of modern Greece. The dimoi were 
toAvnships or hundreds, subdivisions of the phulai, 
and were equivalent to the Dorian komai, Lat, pa^ ; 
in the time of Herodotus they were 100 in number 
(10 in eachjp/m^e), afterwards 170 ; their origin was 
commonly referred to Theseus. The word d^os 
early came to be applied to the commons, and sur- 
vives significantly in our democracy and demagogue, 
Demembr^, or Dismembered, a heraldic term 
to signify that the membei-s of an 
animal are cut from its body. 
Dementia* See Insanity. 
Demerara, one of the three 
counties of British Guiana (q.v.), 
between the Abari and the Esse- 
quibo, takes its name from the 
Demerara River, which rises in 
the Maccari Mountains, in about 
4® 40' N. lat., and after a northerly 
course of about 200 miles, enters 
the Atlantic at Georgetown. The mouth is 
mile wide, but is obstructed by a bar at low tides; 
the stream is navigable for 90 miles, and has many 
flourishing settlements on its banks. 

Demesne was that portion of the lands of a 
Manor (q.v.) which the lord of the manor reserved 
for his immediate use and occupation. 


Demeter, the Ceies of the Romans, w^as one of 
the chief divinities of the Greeks. She was the 
earth-goddess, the patroness of agriculture and of 
fiuits, and her name itself most probably meant 
Mother-Earth ( gc meter ). She was the daughter of 
Cronus and Rhea, and was by Zeus the mother of 
Persephone (Pioserpine), who was carried oft' while 
gathering flowers in the Ny&ian plain, in Asia, by 
Aidoneus (Pluto), the god of the nether world. 
Demeter wandered for some time in search of her 
daughter, and when she learned 'vvhitlier she had 
been carried, quitted Olympus in anger, and dwelt 
on earth among men, as at Eleusis, bringing bless- 
ings in her train. At length Zeus sent Hermes 
to bring back Persephone, and both mother and 
daughter then returned to Olympus, 'whereupon the 
eaiim again brought forth her fruits. As Perse- 
phone had eaten a part of a pomegranate in the 
under world, she was obliged to spend one-third of 
the year in the gloomy kingdom of her husband, 
returning to her mother the remainder of the year. 
Many later additions were made to this beautiful 
storj’-, in which it is not difficult to see an allegorisa- 
tion of the burial and revival of the seed-com within 
the ground. The Latin poets made Enna, in Sicily, 
the scene of Proserpine’s rape. The Eleusinia were 
held every year at Athens, in honour of Demetei 
and her daughter, as well as the Thesmophoria, 
both there and in other parts of Greece.^ The 
Athenians rev^'ered her especially as the originator 
of civilised life and its arts, wliich all rest on the 
basis of agriculture. In art Demeter is represented 
fully clothed, a garland of corn-ears round her 
head, in her hand a sceptre, corn-ears, or a poppy, 
and sometimes with a torch and mystic basKet. 
The worship of Demeter, known as Ceres, reached 
Rome from Sicily, and ultimately acquired great 
political importance. Her chief festival there was 
the Cerealia. See Ceres. 

Demetrius, or Dmitri. See Russia. 

Demetrius Phalereus, so named from the 
Attic demos of Phalerus, a seaport of Athens, 
where he was bom about 345 B.C., was distin- 

f uished as an orator and politician. Though 
escended from a family of neither rank nor 
property, by his abilities and energy he rose to 
the highest honours at Athens. He was educated 
along with Menander in the school of Theo- 
phrastus, entered upon public life about 325, and 
soon made himself famous by his oratory. In 317 
he was intrusted by Cassander with the govern- 
ment of Athens, and discharged its duties for ten 
years with such general satisfaction that the 
grateful Athenians heaped all kinds of honours 
upon him, and erected no fewer than 360 statues to 
his honoux’. During the later period of his ad- 
ministration he seems to have given himself up 
to dissipation; and when Demetrius Pohorcetes, 
Cassandter's enemy, approached Athens with a be- 
sieging army in 307, Demetrius, having lost the 
sympathies and co-operation of the Athenians, 
was obliged to flee. All his statues 'were de- 
molished except one. He retired first to Thebes, 
but afterwards found refuge in the conri of 
Ptolemy Lagi, at Alexandria, where he lived for 
many years, devoting^ himself to liteiary pursuits. 
On the death of his protector, Demetrius was 
expelled from the court of Egypt, retreated to 
Busiris in Upper Egypt, and died there from the 
hite of an asp in 283. Demetrius was the last of 
the Attic orators worthy of the name. His style 
was graceful, insinuating, and elegant; bearing, 
however, in its luxuriousness and tendency to 
effeminacy, the marks of a declining oratory. The 
fist of his works (fifty in number) given by Dio- 
genes Laertius sho’ws him to have been a man of 
most extensive acquirements. 
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Demi-bastion, in Fortification, diiFei*s from a 
Bastion (q.v.) in having only one 
flank instead of two and no cur- 
tain. 

DemidoffV a Russian family 
distinguished for wealth and 
beneficence, descended from 
Nikita Deniidoff, orimnally a 
blacksmith at Tula, who in the 
time of Peter the Great became 
Demi-bastion, famous as a manufacturer of arms, 
and amassed an immense fortune. 
Of the numeious minces of the line, perhaps 
the most famous is Prince Anatol (1813-70), born 
at Moscow, but educated in France. He was 
always remarkable for his enthusiasm in letters 
and in the sciences ; his principal work being his 
Tramls in South-east Europe (4 vols. Paris, 1839- 
49). It contains very valuable scientific observa- 
tions, and is magnificently illustrated. 

Demi-lion, Demi-hose, Demi-fleur de lis, 
&c., in Heraldry, means, when an animal is spoken 
of, the upper half ; and with an inanimate object, 
the dexter half parted per pale. 

Deini-lune, in . Fortification, is the name 
formerly given to the work now called a ravelin. 
See Fortification. 

Demi-monde (Fr. demi, ‘half,’ and monde, 
‘world,’ or ‘ society’), a term that came into vogue 
from the title of a play by the younger Dumas 
(1855), as applied to a class of women in large 
tows, and especially Paris, whose disregard for the 
proprieties prevents their being more than half 
recognised by society. The word covers women of 
all degrees of disrespectability, provided only they 
respect the elegancies of life. — Demi-rep is a similar 
18th-century word, compounded clumsily enough, 
for a woman of more than doubtful reputation. 

Demir-Hissar (‘iron-castle’), a tow of 
Greek Macedonia, on a tributary of the Struma, 
45 miles NE. of Salonika ; pop. 8000. 

Demise* See Lease. 

Demisemiquayer, half a semiquaver, or the 
32d part of a semibreve. See Music. 

Demlurg^e (from Gr. demos, ‘people,’ and 
ergon, ‘a work;’ hence a ‘handicraftsman’) was 
t]ie name given in the cosmogony of the Gnostics to 
the cieator or former of the world of sense. He was 
conceived as the archon or chief of the lowest order 
of the spirits or seons of the pleroma ; mingling wth 
chaos, he formed in it a corporeal animated world. 
He created man,^ but could impart to him only his 
own weak principle, the psyche or sensuous soul ; 
therefore the highest, the really good God, added 
the divine rational soul, or pneuma. But the power 
of evil in the material body, and the hostile influ- 
ence of the merely sensuous demiurge, prevented 
the development of that higher element. The 
demiurge holding himself to be the highest God, 
could not bring his creatures to the knowledge of 
the true Godhead ; as the Jehovah of the Jews, he 
gave them the imperfect law of Moses, which pro- 
mised merely a sensuous happiness, and even that 
not attainable ; and against the spirits of the hyle, 
or world of matter, he sent only a psychical, and 
therefoi’e powerless Messiah, the man Jesus. See 
Gnosticism. 

Demmin* an ancient tow of Prussia, on the 
Peene, which is navigable for small vessels to this 
pomt, 29 miles S. of Stralsund by rail. It has 
manufactures of machinery, bells, ironwares, sugar, 
lime, and bricks, and a trade in grain, wool, coal, 
and iron. Pop. 13,000. 

Dempcpacy ( ‘ rule of the people,’ from Gr. 
the people, and hrated, * I rule ’) is a foim of 
government in which power rests with the body of 


the citizens. It is opposed to monarchy, the rule 
of one ; to aristocracy, the rule of the ‘ best ’ or 
nohles ; and to oligarchy, the rule of the few. It is 
government of the people by the people, and for 
the people, as opposed to government by a single 
chief or a dominant class. 

Democracy was a great force in the ancient 
world, hut as then prevalent it had certain chaiac- 
teristics, which very clearly distinguish it fi*om its 
modern forms. In antiquity the democracy was 
associated wth the city. Thei e was no system of 
representation by which the people spread over 
extensive territoiies could send deputies to speak 
and act for them in a common parliament. In the 
ancient democracies, the people were, in the original 
sense of the word, citizens, who personally appeared 
and spoke and voted in the assemblies. Another 
great feature in the ancient W’orld was the exist- 
ence of a great number of slaves who had no 
political and few civil rights — i.e. a very laigo 
and important part of the population were not 
reckoned among the citizens at all. Hence it will 
be seen that the ‘ people ’ in the ancient democracy 
was limited in number, consisting of a city popula- 
tion, and excluding the labouring class or slaves. 
Thus constituted, the ancient democracy had a most 
interesting histoiy. It attained to its highest and 
finest development in the Athens of Pericles before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. Besides 
being a conflict for the headship of Greece between 
Athens and Sparta, that war was a struggle for 
supremacy in the Hellenic world between the demo- 
cratic and aristocratic principles, of which these 
cities were respectively the representatives and 
champions. It resulted in the overthrow of the 
Athenian democracy, but the struggle of the people 
against the rich and privileged classes continued 
in the Greek cities as long as they retained their 
independence. At Rome, too, the histoiy of the 
city is to a large degree the record of popular 
struggle against tlie privileged and wealthy classes. 
Quiescent for about two hundred years after the 
reforms of the 4th century B.C., it broke out 
afresh at the time of the Gracchi, and ended with 
the triumph of a great chief of the democracy, 
Julius Csesar. But this triumph meant the end of 
the republic, and the permanent rule of a single 
head, as consolidated under Augustus. 

Among the Germanic tribes which overthrew the 
Roman empire, as among most peoples at a similar 
stage of development, the general body of freemen 
had considerable power. But the term democracy 
properly refers to communities in a comparatively 
advanced state of political evolution, and it woulcl 
be an anachronism to apply the theories and 
problems connected with the word to nations still 
in the tribal stage. 

With the growth of the republics of medieval 
Italy, and of the cities of Flanders and Gemany, 
began a democratic movement similar in some re- 
spects to that of ancient times. It was similar, 
inasmuch as it was associated with city life, but it 
diftered from the ancient democracy, in so far as 
slavery ceased to be an important factor, and the 
development of the medieval cities was controlled 
or affected by the great feudal states which had 
now risen. As the great modem states have 
become consolidated, the cities which played so im- 
poi-tant a part in medieval life have been absorbed 
in them. The process has been a slow one, for 
Venice was an independent republic till the close 
of the 18th century. Hamburg was fally incor 
porated in the German empire only in 1888. In 
the city life which thus came to a close, the struggle 
between rich and poor, between privileged classes 
and the people, was more or less present. 

The modem democracy differs essentially from 
the ancient and medieval forms. The people no 
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longer consist merely of a "body of burgesses 
limited in number, but of millions of men inhabit- 
ing extensive countries. A government on such a 
basis is rendered possible through the representa- 
tive system, by which the vast electorate choose a 
convenient number of deputies, on whom the legis- 
lative and other functions are conferred. Another 
important point of difference is the abolition of 
slavery, serfdom, and the other unfree conditions 
which formerly prevailed. Freedom of conscience, 
freedom in the choice of one’s lesidence and pro- 
fession, have been more or less fully realised. We 
must also note the progress towards the abolition 
of all privileged classes, and towards equality before 
the law. 

The modem democracy, as we now see it, is the 
result of a gradual process of development continued 
through centuries amidst the severest struggles. 
Such struggle will appear to be inevitable, when 
we consider that democracies have grown up in 
large states in which absolutism formerly prevailed, 
ana in which the military system prevails even yet. 
Among the decisive steps in the modern struggle 
of the people against the old classes and systems 
should be noted the long contest of the Dutch 
against Spain, the great English revolutions of 1642 
and 1688, the war of American Independence in 
1776, the great French Revolution of 1789, and the 
revolutionary periods of 1830, 1848, and 1906-20. 
Tlie English revolutions ot 1642 and 1688 estab- 
lished parliamentary rule in England, though on 
a nairow basis. Yet they had the impoitant result 
of proving X\\q fitness of a new type of government, 
which further became a model for similai institu- 
tions in other countries. The gieatest event in the 
evolution of democracy till our own times was the 
French Revolution of 1789 ; though it failed for the 
time, it shook the old system to its foundations ; it 
everywhere spread new ideas, and raised questions 
that could not again be set aside. The revolution 
of 1830 showed that the reactionary conditions pre- 
valent after Waterloo had no claim to permanency. 
The revolutionary movements of 1848, which 
affected France, Italy, Austria, and Germany, were 
apparently a failure, yet they overthrew what 
remained of the Feudal system in western and 
central Europe. But the most significant thing 
connected with that period is the fact that only a 
few years afterwards governments which had been 
most active in suppressing the revolution found 
it expedient to adopt its cardinal principles. Con- 
sciousness of disci imination between the sexes and 
the economic dependence of the ‘ wage-slave ’ under 
the industrial system came later to have more 
weight ; and in the revolutions of 1917-18 the 
miseries of war were a precipitating infiuence. 

To England has been given the great historic 
mission of working out the methods on which the 
democracy has so far been realised. Her parlia- 
ment, first constituted undei* Simon de Montfort 
and Edward I. in the 13th centui-y, was, as we have 
seen, firmly established by the long contest with 
the Stuarts. After many centuries of expeiience, 
trial, and struggle, the English parliament be- 
came the mother of parliaments. England has not 
been the first, however, to bring democratic insti- 
tutions to their fuller development. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 conferred the franchise on the middle 
classes ; but it was not till the reforms of 1867 and 
1885 that she approximated to universal male suf- 
frage, which the act of 1918 left still unachieved. 
In the emancipation of women Biitain la^ed 
behind New Zealand, Australia, Scandinavia, Yin- 
land, and some American states. The Biitish 
government is now substantially a democi*acy, 
modified so far by older forms, the monarchy and 
the House of Lords, plural voting, and economic 
inequalities. In many countries which adopted 


parliamentary institutions, the power of the people 
was for long much more seriously curtailed ; as in 
Germany, till 1918, by a sovereign claiming to be 
of divine right. The German emperor may be re- 
garded as having wielded a power co-ordinate with 
that of the people, and resting on the army. The 
position of his chancellor did not depend on a 
parliamentary majority — he was the servant of the 
emperor ; yet he found it expedient to have one. 

As we have seen, the distinctive features of the 
modern democracy are the widest pe?^so7ialfif’eedom, 
by which each man has the liberty and responsi- 
bility of shaping his own career; equality before 
the law ; and political power in the form of uni- 
versal suffrage, exercised through the represen- 
tative system. With these have been associated 
universal education, and on the continent of Europe 
universal liability to military service. ^ On the 
European continent it was imposed upon its peoples 
by the necessities of the struggle for existence, 
which the moral development of mankind has not 
yet been able so to regulate as to put an end to ivar. 
Anglo-Saxon countries have happily, except during 
the Great War, been in practice free from such 
necessities, whatever they may have been in theory- 
See Conscription. 

It is important to remember that the growth of 
the modem democracy has gone hand in hand 
with the general development of the most advanced 
nations of the wmrld. The consolidation of the 
political power of the people is the result of far- 
reaching causes operating on a great scale tliiough- 
ont the history of modern nations. The growth of 
the democracy is intimately connected wutli the 
growth of every other factor in the social life. For 
example, the different stages in the rise of the 
democracy could be paralleled by the improvements 
in the art of printing. The development of the 
democracy has on the one hand created the demand 
for cheap litemture and cheap newspapei*s, but it 
has also ou the other hand depended on the supply 
of them. Further, the ^-owth of the cheap news- 

a er and of cheap literature depends on the 
iistrial development, on the improvement of our 
technical capacities and resources, on man’s grow- 
ing mastery over nature. To the production of 
the daily newspaper a thousand technical appliances 
are subsidiaiy. Steam and electricity are the great 
forces that move the vast mechanism on which 
society is now based. In fact the growth of the 
democracy is intimately connected with an indus- 
trial and technical development which has cul- 
minated in the railway, cheap postage, the electric 
telegraph, and the printing-press. The peculiar 
influence of the human voice has not been super- 
seded, yet it is chiefly through the telegraph and 
the printing-press that the modern democracy 
obtains the education which the ancient democracies 
received in their popular assemblies and in the 
daily intercourse of the market-place. 

Thus it will be seen that the democracy as we 
now have it is an outcome of the general historic 
movement of modem times, and that it is a fact 
which is not yet accomplished, but is still in process 
of making. What its ultimate results for good or 
evil may be, no man can predict. Scarcely any one, 
however, 'will deny that it has greatly raised the 
average level of intelligence and morality in modem 
nations. The life of the citizen from the day he 
enters the elementary school is a continual process 
of education, and it brings with it in abundant 
measure the discipline of responsibility. It carries 
with it also the safeguard of publicity. The public 
interests are protected by incessant watchfulness 
and public criticism. On the other hand, the 
drawbacks of democratic government are obvious 
enough. Such vast masses of electors are too nanch 
controlled by governments, caucuses, newspapers, 
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aad special in fcerests ; real interests are concealed 
under party watchwords, and sacrificed to them. 
Popular passions are liable to upset the plans of 
experienced policy, and the demagogue or the news- 
paper boss too often ousts the true statesman. It 
may be added that in the administration of foreign 
affairs, the chaiigefulness and publicity usually 
characteristic of the democracy place it at a dis- 
advantage against the secrecy, continuity, and 
tenacity of a government like that of Russia in 
the days of the autocracy. 

Much has been written on the merits and de- 
merits, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
democracy. It really perhaps concerns us more to 
observe the fact that it is the inevitable outcome 
of the prevalent historic forces, that it has a gieat 
function in modern history, and that it is the duty 
of the citizen and statesman to do their duty under 
it, and to adapt it to the mateiial, intellectual, 
and moral improvement of men. 

See the articles Govbrjstment, Represbntatiost, 
Socialism, Women's Rights; De Tocqueville, Democ- 
racy in America (1862); Motley, Historic Progress of 
American Democracy (1869); Freeman, Comparative | 
Politics (1878); Sir T. E. May, Democracy in Europe 
(1878); Sir BL S. Maine, Popular Gov&tmment (1885); 
and books by Sir T. E, May (1878), Lecky, Lowell, 
Webb, Adams, Hobhouse, Ostrogorski, Bryce, Ramsay 
Macdonald. 

DeillOcratS 9 one of the names for a party in 
the United States, also called Republicans, who, as 
early as Washington’s first administration, sought 
to limit the federal power, and to increase that of 
the states and of the people. About 1808 the title 
of Republicans as synonymous with Democrats dis- 
appeaied. See Republicans, Electing Jefferson 
president in 1801, the Democrats remained in power 
till 1841, and the administration was in their hands 
also in 1845-49, in 1853-61, in 1885-89, in 1893-97, 
and in 1913-21. Democratic presidents have been 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Jackson, Van Biiren, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson. For the history 
and principles of tlie Democratic party, including 
latterly the reform of the tariff, see U NITED States. 

Democritus^ an illustrious Greek philosopher, 
was bom at Abdera, in Thrace, about 470 or 460 
B.C. Of his life little is known. The statement 
that he was first inspired with a desire for philo- 
sophic knowledge by certain Magi and Chaldeans 
whom Xerxes had left at Abdera, on his Grecian 
expedition, is as untrustworthy as that which 
represents him as continually laughing at the 
follies of mankind. His extensive travels, how- 
ever, through a great portion of the East, prove 
the reality of this desire, as does also his ceaseless 
industry in collecting the Works of other philo- 
sophers. Democritus was by far the most learned 
thinker of his age. He had also a high reputation 
for moral worth. He appears to have left a strong 
impression of his disinterestedness, modesty, and 
simplicity on the mind of the community, for even 
Timon the scoffer, who spared no one else, praised 
lum. The period of his death is uncertain. He 
lived, however, to a great age. Only a few frag- 
ments of his numerous physical, mathematiced, 
ethical, and musical works are extant. These 
have been collected by MuUach (Berlin, 1843). 
Cicero praises his style, and I^rrhon imitated it. 

Democritus’s system of philosophy is known as 
the atomic system, which is considered to have 
been founded by Leucippus. Its essence consists 
in the attempt to explain the different phenomena 
of iiatm:e--iiot like the earlier Ionic philosophers, 
by maintaining that the original characteristics 
of matter were qualitatwe, but that they were 
qwmtitcttiive. He assumes, therefore, as the ulti- 
mate elementary ground of nature, an infinite 


multitude of indivisible corporeal particles, atoTus 
(see Atom), and attributes to these a primary 
motion derived from no higher principle. This 
motion brings the atoms into contact with each 
other, and from the multitudinous combinations 
that they form, springs that vast and varying 
aggregate called nature, which is presented to 
our eyes. Democritus did not acknowledge the 
presence of design in nature, but he admitted that 
of lav). ‘The word chance f he says, ‘is only an 
expression of human ignorance.’ He believed 
strictly in secondary or physical causes, but not 
in a primary immaterial cause. Life, conscious- 
ness, thought, were, according to him, derived 
from the finest atoms ; those images of the sensu- 
ous phenomena surrounding us, which we call 
mental representations, were, according to him, 
only material impressions, caused by the more 
delicate atoms streaming through the pores of our 
organs. Democritus bmdly applied his theory to 
the gods themselves, whom he affirmed to be 
aggregates of atoms, only mightier and more 
powerful than men. His ethical system, spite of 
the grossness of his metaphysics, is both pure and 
noble. Such fragments of his writings as we pos- 
sess contain beautiful, vigorous, and true thoughts 
concerning veracity, justice, law, order, and the 
duties^ of rulers ; while, in a spirit not alien to 
Chiistianity, he looks upon an inward peace of 
heart and conscience as the highest good. Epicurus 
(q.v.) and Lucretius (q.v.) dev eloped* his system. 
Demodex. See Acarus. 

De]]iogeot9 Jacques Claude, a French 
UtUrateur, born 5th July 1808 at Paris, lectured at 
Beauvais, Rennes, Bordeaux, and Lyons, became 
*in 1843 professor at the Lyc4e St Louis, and aftei- 
wards at the Sorbonne. Most of his books treat of 
»the history of literature ; the chief are Les Lettres 
et les Hommes de Lettres a%t X/X® Biicle (1856); 
Hlsboire de la Littiratnre francaise ( 1857 ), an 
admirable hand-book ; Tableau de la LitUrature 
francaise auXVIP Siicle (1859) ; aw^Histoire des 
LitUratures ^trang^res (2 vols. 1880). His poems 
are little known. He died 9th January 1894. 

Demoiselle [Anthropoides), a genus of birds in 
the crane family (Gruid©), differing from the true 
cranes in having the head and neck quite feathered, 
and the beak no longer than the head. The 
Demoiselle (A. virgo) is about 3 feet in length 



Demoiselle [Anthropoides virgo ). 


from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, and 
the top of its head is about 3i feet from the ground. 
It is remarkable, like its relatives, for elegance and 
symmetry of form, and grace of deportment. The 
feathers covering the upper part of the wing are 
much elongated, as in the cranes. The general 
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colour of its plumage is gray, l>ut the sides of the 
head are adorned with two elegant white tufts, and 
the breast bears long blacSsh feathers. The 
demoiselle is an African and Asiatic biid, but 
visits Greece and other parts of the south of 
Europe. To the same genus belongs the beautiful 
Stanley Crane (A. parachswus)^ a larger and tallei 
bird found in the East Indies. 

Deinoivrei, Abraham, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, was born at Vitry, in Champagne, 26th 
May 1667. A Piotestant, "he lied to England in 
1688, aftei the i evocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and there long supported himself by piivate tuition 
and public lectuiiiig. The appearance of New- 
ton’s JPriuclpicc incited him to inci eased devotion to 
mathematical studies, and at last he ranked among 
the leading mathematicians of his time. He was 
a member of the Iloyal Society of London, and of 
the Academies of Berlin and Paris. The JPhilo- 
sophiccil Transactions of London are enriched by 
many contributions from his pen; and he was so 
esteemed by the Royal Society that they judged 
him a 6b person to assist in the decision of the 
famous contest between Newton and Leibniz for 
the merit of the invention of huxions. He died in 
London, 27th November 1754. Among his published 
works are Annuities upon Lives (1725), Miscellanett 
Analytica de Seriehus et Qiiadmtiiris (1730); and 
The Doctrine of Chances (1718 and 1738), dedicated 
to Sir Isaac Newton. Demoivre’s name is well 
known from its association with a useful trigono- 
metrical formula — viz. that, where Ic is any real 
quantity, cos /cd + tsin/i-^ is always one value of 
(cos^ T tsin^)^ 

Beiuoiietisation. See Bimetallism, 

Dem 0 ] 10 l 0 |fy 9 doctrine that relates to 
demons, a body of spiritual beings inferior in rank 
to deities proper, but yet capable of influencing 
human affairs. The earlier and more widely- 
spread conception of the demon was merely that 
or a more or less powerful and intermediate agent 
between^ gods and men, at one time resolving 
himself into a kind of special guardian or patron- 
spirit, at another acting as the minister of the 
divine displeasure. The gradual differentiation 
betAveen the beneficent and the malignant qualities 
of demons resulted in the division into good spirits 
or guardian-angels and evil spirits or devils ; and 
Christian theology, developing earlier Jewish ideas 
— ^themselves powerfully modified by the influ- 
ence of Persian dualism — worked up the one class 
into an elaboiate hierarchy of angels and arch- 
angels, the other into a formidable host of fallen 
angels or devils, considered as continually employed 
in frustrating the good purposes of God, and mar- 
shalled under one master-spirit, the devil proper or 
Satan, the supreme impersonation of the spirit of 
evil. The guardian-angel corresponds closely to 
such conceptions as the Roman genius and even the 
famous daimon of Socrates. To primitive man the 
demon was but one of the thousand spiritual beings 
who controlled every one of the causes of nature, 
and wnose favour must be purchased by constant 
tributes of respect and worship. It was perfectly 
consistent with primitive philosophy that the manes 
or ghosts of the dead should continue after death 
the influence they enjoyed in life, and thus should 
ass into the higher class of deities. The essential 
istinctions between the divine and the human 
that seem so fundamental to modem minds did not 
occur to those whose notions of the visible and 
invisible universe alike Avere entirely animistic; 
and thus we find that the savage malces no clear 
distinction between ghosts and demons, and that 
his conception of the demon is constructed on the 
model of the human soul, of course with any 
number of tenable and superhuman qualities 
152 


superinduced. It is not merely family aftection, 
but actual fear and considerations of prudence, 
that lead to the worship of ancestors and of 
the dead ; and the good or bad fortune of living 
men is abtiibuted to the direct interference of the 
invisible spirits with which the whole aii* aiound 
is bwaiming. These spirits may not only affect 
the foi-tune of the individual, but may even enter 
into hib body, and cause internal diseases and 
such other inexplicable phenomena as frenzy, wild 
ravings, hysterical epilepsy, and the like. The veiy 
etymology of such words as catalepsy and ecstasy 
points plainly to a time when there Avas no meta- 
phor in their meaning. Such is the explanation 
of disease offered at the present day by saA^age 
man all over the Avorld, and such was also 
the belief of the semi-cmlised ancient Egyptians 
and Babj'lonians. Indeed, it disappeared but 
sloAvly before the progress of scientific medicine, 
and continued to reappear in survivals strangely 
perplexing on any other explanation. Hence 
the function of the exoicist arises natuially 
as a means of effecting a cure by expelling the 
demon, and aa'C find him daily exercising his skill 
in Africa, and even in China and India. A care- 
ful distinction is made by sorcereis as to Avhether 
the infesting demon possesses or obsesses his 
Aictim— i.e, controls him from the inside or the 
outside. In early Christian times those demoniac- 
ally possessed, or cnergiimens, Avere grouped into 
a class under the care of a special order of cleiical 
exorcists, and after the time of St Augustine the 
rite of exorcism came to be applied to all infants 
befoie baptism. Indeed, exorcists still form one of 
the ‘ minor orders ’ of the Catholic Chuich. 

He veiling to the animistic theory of demonology,. 
Ave find hoAv Avell it harmonises Avith Avidely-spread 
notions in folklore of phantom -dreams — night- 
mare (O.E. /mre, ‘a goblin’) ; the SlaA’onic vam- 
pii*es, or witch -ghosts, who suck the blood of 
liAUug victims; incubi and succubce, like Adam’s 
wife Lilith in the rabbinical story (As.svrian hid, 
‘asnccuba’), demons wlio consort with women 
and men in their sleep and by whose means children 
may be engendered betAveen demons and Avomen ; 
the Hindu raJeshas, mali^ant and gigantic demo- 
niacal ogres Avho can at AviU assume any shape ; and 
Avitches, Avho have confessed a thousand times to 
being possessed Avith a familiar spirit, and Avho 
OAvn allegiance in particular to the master-demon, 
Satan. Other embodiments of the spirit of evil are 
the Celtic and Teutonic Giants, and the Ogres of 
southern romance, who destroy men and devour 
their flesh ; the Norse Trolls, one-eyed, malignant 
but stupid monsters; the Diakos and Lamias of 
modem Greece ; the Lithuanian Laume ; the Rus- 
sian fieiy and %ing snakes, Koshchei the Death- 
less, Baba Yaga, a hideous old hag who flies 
through the air in a fiery mortar, propelled Avith 
a pestle, and the Moi-skoi Tsar, or king of the 
waters, Avith his daughters, the ubiquitous swan- 
maidens of romance. No mythology is richer than 
the Slavonic in malignant male and female demons 
and fiends {chorti, ‘devils’), gloomy shadows of 
old nature myths and degraded forms of the 
great deities of an earlier religion, a combina- 
tion of the most heterogeneous elements flung 
together in the most perplexing confusion. Traces 
I’emain of an original dualism between a great 
black and a white god [Byelun)', but besides 
this and those fiendish forms already mentioned, 
Ralston enumerates the kurliki, or fiendish dwarfs ; 
Jyeshuie, silvan demons resembling the fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology ; vodyanuie, or water- 
spribes; vozdiishmiie, demons who ride the whirl- 
winds ; demovuie, or domestic sxjirits like the 
Scottish brownies and the Lithuanian kaukas; and 
the riisalka, a kind of Naiad or XJndine. 
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Demons with specialised functions exist in myth- 
ology everywhere, as the Japanese Oni, who bring 
on winds, themselves living at the centre of the 
storm; the Chinese air-dragons, whose battles 
bring on waterspouts ; the demons of floods in old 
Egyptian and Akkadian mythology; the spectres 
and phantoms that infest the sea; the nixies of 
noithem Europe, and the kelpies of Scotland, who 
haunt pools to drown unwaiy travellers, and natu- 
rally hate bridges, although elsewhere many bridges 
as well as other superhuman works have been 
erected, usually in miraculously short periods of 
time, by demons, often at the command of powerful 
magicians like Michael Scott. Sometimes the devil 
even consents to build a church for the reward of 
the soul of the first that enters it. Others again 
are those sirens who, by their unearthly beauty or 
the charm of their singing, draw on unwary youths 
to their ruin ; most famous of these, the romantic 
Lorelei of the Rhine. Again, particular animals, 
chiefly those with power to harm man, are favourite 
hosts for demons to inhabit, especially the serpent, 
but also the cat, the hedgehog, the hare, the fox, 
the he-goat, the raven, the wolf — ^the old Norse 
Eenris, and the dog, especially if black in colour, 
like the dog in FmisL The madness of dogs, with 
its peculiar hon-or, itself opens up a strange chapter 
in the history of demonolo^. 

One of the most systematic of demonologies is that 
elaborated by the Moslem theologians. The Jinn 
(sing. Jinnee) were created two thousand years 
before Adam, but sinned against God and were 
•degraded from their original high estate. The 
greatest among them was Iblees (Eblis), who was 
cast out by Allah for refusing to worship Adam as 
made of earth, he himself having been formed of 
smokeless fire. The Sheytdns form his host ; other 
species of subordinate fiends are the Jdnn, the 
least powerful, also ’Efreets (Afrits) and Mirids, 
the last the most powerful. Eminent among the 
evil Jinn are the five sons of Iblees — Teer, who 
brings about calamities, losses, and injuries; El- 
Aawar, who encourages debauchery; S6t, who 
suggests lies; Ddsim, who causes hatred between 
man and 'wife ; and Zelemboor, who presides over 
places of traffic. Inferior demons are the Ghoul, 
often in human form and devouring the bodies 
of the dead like the Russian werewolves; the 
SeaMh, found in forests ; the Delhdn, living in 
islands ; and the Shikk, shaped like a human being 
halved lengthwise. The Jinn assume various 
shapes, sometimes as men of enormous size and 
portentous hideousness. They live chiefly on the 
mountains of Kaf, which encompass the whole 
earth, and their evil influence may be averted by 
talismans and invocations, and pre-eminentljr wise 
magicians like Solomon may command their ser- 
vices. They consist of forty troop^s, each troop 
containing six hundred thousand. See chapter ii. 
of Lane’s Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, 1883). 

The subject of dualism, or the division of all the 
invisible powers into two great armies of good and 
evil demons, ranged under the supreme impersona- 
tions of good and e'ril, will be discussed under 
ZoKOASTER, and here it is sufficient to say that 
it modified the whole later Jewish and Talmudic 
demonology, and reappeared in the Manichsean 
heresy. To it is due the distinction between the 
demon and the devil, a notion which seems funda- 
mental to the modern moral sense, but w^as foreign 
to the earlier demonology, according to which aU 
the spedally malignant qualities and the love of 
evil for its own sake become characteristic of the 
latter. The Vritra and the other night-powers, 
thePanis, of the Vedic hymns, are as yet hardly 
tjban personifications of merely physical evil, 
aiot inherently and absolutely wicked ; while the 


Loki of the ancient Scandinavians, their nearest 

S ’oximation to a personification of evil, was 
er a demigod than a devil, not essentially 
hostile to the other deities, although he w^orks 
them mischief enough ; and the four archdemons 
of the Rabbins, Samael, Azazel, Asael, and Mac- 
cathiel, seem to have^ been originally nothing 
more than personifications of the elements as 
energies of the deity. Even the name Lucifer 
( ‘ the light-bearer ’ ), the fallen angel of the morn- 
ing star, fits ill with a conception of a devil utterly 
and hopelessly evil. The widely-spread belief that 
demons are lame accords well with a supposed fall 
from heaven and an oiiginal state of innocence. It 
IS not a little striking at anyrate to find the same 
characteristic in Hephaistos, Wayland the Smith, 
and the Persian Ailshma — the Asmodeus of the 
Book of Tobit, the ‘ Diable Boiteux ’ of Le Sage. 
The sootiness of his abode and his blackness of 
colour are persistent characteristics, although, 
indeed, some West African negroes have a 
white devil. The usual cloven feet of the devil 
in European folk-tales, often the last mark of 
identification, when even the horns and the 
tail are hidden, is a reminiscence of the Greek 
satyr and the forest-sprites of old Teutonic and 
other folklore. The ugliness of the medieval 
representations of the devil in religious art, as 
may be seen in the fantastic gargoyles of many 
churches, was but a part of the early church's 
policy of degradation to which the native deities 
were subjected, and from w^hich sprung the 
medieval belief that the various gods of the old 
heathen world were the devils or degi*aded angels 
of Scripture. This notion is familiar to readers 
of Paradise Lost, although Milton makes an in- 
genious poetic use of it that is all his own. And 
even the medieval devil, with all his terror, had 
strange limitations to his power, especially per- 
haps in the folklore of the north. Tie is often 
ludicrously outwitted, and his machinations foiled 
by some obvious enough device or verbal quibble. 
It is not merely the weakest saint upon his knees 
that can baffle his infernal schemes, but some 
countiy-fellow who beats him at his own weapons, 
and whom afterwards he will have in hell at no 
price. The old Scots notion of Satan as grown so 
much the more dangerous from the accumulated 
'wickedness and wisdom of six thousand years is 
liopelessly inconsistent with the archfiend of Norse 
folklore. 

The early Christian idea of hell, the abode of 
the demons, owed many of its features to the Jew- 
ish Gehenna, with its perpetual fire, the horror of 
its sacrifices, and its loathsome worm; and the 
characteristics of Moloch and other primitive fire- 
gods became associated with the devil, degraded 
&om a fire-god to a mere powerful spirit. The 
Jinn of Arabian mythology, who are slaves of 
the lamp and ascend as clouds of smoke, serve also 
to show how fundamental was the notion of a fire- 
fiend which passed, though under degraded form, 
into Christian theology. Consistent with this is 
the widespread belief in Europe that the devil can- 
not touch or cross running water, of which poetic 
use is admirably made in the magnificent phan- 
tasy of Tam o’ Shanter, Again, the struggle be- 
tween Balder and the deadly powers of winter in 
the Norse mythology 'was spiritualised and ampli- 
fied into Christ conquering Death and Hell and 
releasing the spirits from prison ; and the old north- 
ern ideas of wintry cold personified into a powerful 
and malignant demon, under new influences passed 
to swell -bhe attributes of the Christian devR, whose 
dreary abode provided those torments of host as 
well as fire familiar to readers of Dante. No 
stories are more common than those of compacts 
with the devil, sometimes written in blood, by 
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Tvilich a man gave away his soul for wisdom, 
wealth, power, or other gratifications to be enjoyed 
for a certain number of yeais. The classical stoiy 
in this kind is that of Faust, which the genius of 
Goethe has made an iinpeiishable pait of the intel- 
lectual birthright of Europe. 

Raising the devil or his inferior demons was a 
feat within the powder of the niediseval soiceiers and 
masters of the black art, and elaboiate formulas foi 
the purpose are gravely given in the books of magic. 
This unholy art was made punishable by death by 
James I., and his law remained upon the statute- 
book of England till the reign of George II. The 
worship of the devil was a usual feature of the 
witches* sabbath, and the name is often applied 
still to the strange dances and other religious rites j 
by which many tribes in India and elsewdiere aveit | 
the anger of malignant deities. It must he under- 1 
stood that there is no conscious homage to the ^ 
principle of evil as opposed to good, as the object'- 1 
of worship are merely deities powerful for harm as | 
>Yell as for help, considered almost as entirely out- 
side any moral considerations, like the demons of 
unmixed primitive religion every w^here. 

See the articles Angel, Animism, Devil, ExaL, i 
Exorcism, Hell, Serpent - worship, ‘Wbewolp, 
Witchcraft, Zoroaster ; also Horst, Dcemonomagic 
( 2 vols. 1818 ), and JZaubeTlihliothek ( 6 vols. 1821-26 ) ; 
Ukert, Ueher Damonen, Herom, undi Genien (1850); 
Bastian, Der Mensch in Geschichte (3 vols. 1860) ; ; 
Tylor, Pvimitim Culture; Roskoff’s admirably learned 
Geschichte des Teufels (2 vols. 1869); Frazer, (I he Golden 
Bough; The Encgclopcedia of JRehgion and Ethics; and 
for its facts, Moiicure D. Conway’s Demonology and 
Devil-lore (2 vols 1879) ; also some of the older books, 
as Bodin, jOe Magorum Demonomania (1581), and the 
like. 

Be Morgan, Augustus (1806~71), son of 
Colonel De Morgan of the Indian aimy, was born in 
Madura, Madras Piesidency. Educated at several 
private schools, he ‘read algebra like a novel’ 
(novels themselves he devoured insatiably) ; but 
after four years at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he graduated as only fourth wran^er ( 1827 ). As 
a result of his revolt fiom his early evangelical 
training he did not take orders. He was appointed 
first professor of Mathematics in Univeisity College, 
London, after its foundation in 1828. In 1831 he 
resigned this office, but was reappointed in 1836, 
and continued in that capacity till 1866. An 
energetic worker, he was secietary of tlie Astio- 
nomical Society (1833-38 and 1848-54), and held 
other offices theiein. His writings aie very numer- 
ous. Besides being a mathematician of the first 
order, he Avas extensively and minutely vei*sed in 
the history of tiie mathematical and physical 
sciences. He also devoted himself to the develop- 
ment of Aristotelian or ‘ Formal ’ Logic, to which 
he gave so symbolical a shape as to make 
it seem like a branch of Algebra (see Fonnal 
Logic, 1847; ed Prof. A. E. Taylor, 1926), and 
wrote on the calculation of insurances and on 
decimal coinage. His best-known work is his Budget 
of Paradoxes ( 1872 ; new ed. 1915 ) reprinted from tire 
'Athenaeum, See the Life by his wife (1882). His 
son, William Frbnd (1839-1917), horn in London, 
studied art, and specialised in stained glass and, 
ultimately, ceramics. Not till 1905, when six^-six, 
did he take to literature. His first novel, Joseph 
Vance : An III- Written Autobiography ( 1906 ), with 
its suggestion of Dickens and the Victorians, seemed 
to have strayed from the 19th into the 20th century. 
It Never can Happen Again and a dozen other 
stories followed, but none equalled Jose^ Vance in 
solid merit and popularity. See A. M. W. Stirling, 
WUliam de Morgan and his Wife (1922). 

Deinostlienes, an able Athenian general, who 
dn 425 B.G. assisted Cleon to reduce Sphacteria, 


and who in 413, being sent to Sicily to the relief 
of Nicias, fell, fighting bravely, into the hands of 
the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

DemostlieiieSf the greatest orator of Athens 
and of Greece, w’as born about 383 B.c. He lost 
his father at an early age. The considerable 
inheritance bequeathed to him w’as reduced by the 
neglect or the fraud of his guardians, and when he 
came of age he proceeded to prosecute them. The 
litigation was long and complicated, and though he 
gained verdicts inliis favour, most of Ms inheiitance 
was inetrievably lost. The importance of this 
litigation was that it compelled Demosthenes to the 
study of the law, gave the first exercise to that 
doggedness and strength of will which was to inaik 
him tlnough life, and by reducing him to poveit 5 % 
drove him to the puisnit of law as a means of living. 
At Athens the parties to a suit were compelled to 
plead their cause themselves, but they could not be 
prevented from getting their speeches composed for 
them by a professional ‘ speech-writer ’ or ‘ logo- 
grapher.* Demosthenes became a logographer, and 
soon acquired a lucrative practice. U p to the age 
of thii-ty Demosthenes conhned himself to ‘ speecli- 
writing,' and gained consideiable reputation as a 
constitutional lawyer. His most famous constitu- 
tional law speech' is one which he delivered per- 
sonally in support of Ctesippus against Leptines 
(354 B c.). He seems to have lacked by nature 
all the physical qualifications of a great orator, 
and to have acquired them solely by indefatigable 
self-discipline and tiaining. At about the age 
of thirty he made his first appearance as a 
politician ; he continued to practise as a logogiupher 
until he was about forty, by which time he had 
made a fortune sufficient to enable him to devote 
himself exclusively to political life until he died, at 
the age of about sixty -one. 

At the beginning of his political career danger 
threatened Gieece from the north, from Macedonia, 
a country which though at that time considered 
by the Greeks as seini-barbarons, and of no 
account in Greek politics, was destined within 
the lifetime of Demosthenes to destroy the 
liberties and the political existence of Greece. 
Demosthenes’ claim to fame as a statesman rests 
on the fact that he foresaw the danger threatened 
by Philip of Macedon from the beginning, and 
tnat he from the outset advocated a policy 
which might have saved Athens and Greece. The 
three cardinal features of his policy were that the 
rich should submit to direct taxation for the 
purposes of the war ; that the poor should submit, 
for the same purposes, to a diminution of the public 
expenditure on national festivals ; and that rich and 
poor alike should render personal niilitaiy service 
instead of employing mercenaries. Intelligent as 
was the Athenian democracy, it was not intelligent 
enough to see that Demosthenes’ forecast was right, 
and his opponents’ wrong ; and, consequently, it 
was only when events justified Demosthenes, that 
is to say, when it was too late, that his policy was 
adopted. Philip’s attack on the state of Olynthus 
gave occasion to the Olynthiacs, which,* with the 
orations against Philip, the Philippics, are the 
greatest speeches made by Demosthenes. Athens 
made war with Philip on behalf of Olynthus, but 
having failed to save the city, found peace expedi- 
ent. During the next few years (346-340) Demos- 
thenes was engaged in forming an anti-Macedonian 
party, and in indicting iEschines for betraying 
Athens in the negotiations for the peace just con- 
cluded with Philip. War again broke out in 340, 
entog in the fatal battle of Chseronea (338). But 
Athens, having learned to trust Demosthenes, did 
not withdraw her confidence. The philo-Macedon- 
ian party, however, were encouraged to seize on 
a proposal to present Demosthenes with a public 
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crown as an occasion for liis ];>olitical destruction. 
The tiial was at length held in 330, when in the 
famous speech On the vrown Demosthenes gloriously 
vindicated himself against .Eschines, In 324 Har- 
palus, the treasurer of Alexander the Great (who 
had succeeded Philip), absconded to Athens with 
an enormous sum of money. This money was 
placed in the state treasuiy, under the care of 
Demosthenes and others, and when Alexander 
demanded it, half was missing. Demostlienes was 
accused, condemned, and escaped from prison into 
exile. The evidence does not seem to have war- 
ranted the verdict, which was probably given on 
political grounds, Demosthenes having offended 
both the Macedonian party and the extreme 
patriots. In 323 Alexander died, and Demosthenes 
was lecalled from exile to head a fruitless attempt 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke. The liattle of 
Ciannon ended the revolt. Demosthenes fled to 
Calaureia, and being there captured by Macedonian 
troops, poisoned himself, 322 B.c. 

Demosthenes began life with a nervous, timid 
natm-e, and, unfortunately, as a boy Avas alloAved 
by his mother to shirk the physical exercises and 
gymnastic training which foimed part of the ordi- 
nary education of the young Athenian. He grew 
up Avith a tendency to effeminacy, Avhich shoAved 
itself in an affection for luxurious clothing, and still 
more in his conduct as a citizen soldier; for 
although at Choeronea he may have displayed no 
inoie coAvardice than did the other Athenians Avho 
ran away, he Avas far from exhibiting the heroic 
bearing which distinguished Socrates at DeHum. 
His timidity made him unsocial, and his water- 
drinking habits cut him off still more effectually 
from society. His luxury may have reached the 
point of extravagance : he was certainly lavishly 
generous in the discharge of all claims on him, 
public and ];)rivate. Whether his effeminacy 
amounted to immorality, as was charged against 
him, is a question Avhich cannot be answered off- 
hand in the negative. The natural defects which 
Avere to be seen in his private life may be traced in 
his public career ; but here it is their conquest by 
force of Avill and determined adherence to a lofty 
purpose which has rightly given him his great 
name. His nervousness and timidity disqualified 
him for political life and public speaking; these 
defects he combated till he conquered them. His 
natural incapacity for amiability^ rendered him un- 
sympathetic to the pleasure-loving Athenians ; he 
compelled their respect by his intellectual poAver 
and the purity of his patriotism. The want of 
sympathy, however, he never overcame, and so he 
never obtained the hold over the Athenians Avhich 
it would have been good for them that he should 
>ossess. In all democracies every politician wdio 
las led the masses at his own good-Avill has known 
on occasion how, if not to flatter, at least to say 
the thing that is pleasant; but Demosthenes^ 
nature did not permit him to s£y pleasant things. 
Even this serious practical deficiency could not 
prevent his contemporaries from eventually recog- 
nising his force of character and steadiness of 
noble purpose. Still less has it weighed with 
posterity. 

In the oratory of Demosthenes it is not difificult 
to trace the character of the man reflected. His 
resolute hard work and his infinite capacity for 
taking pains are seen in the high finish which dis- 
tinguished his speeches above those of every orator. 
His moroseness is mirrored in the abuse of Avhich 
he was too great a master ; his want of amiability 
in Ihe absence of humour. His nervousness betrays 
itself in his over-anxiety to argue, in his lack of 
ease ami flow. But as in his life so in his speeches, 
all laul^ are blotted out hy his unaffected earnest- 
ness^ bda entire devotion to his country, his intel- 


lectual loftiness, and his high political morality. 
These great qualities are the source of the dignity, 
the pathos, the might, majesty, and dominion of 
his political orations. Even these qualities, how- 
ever, Avould not have raised him to the highest 
pinnacle in the fane of eloquence had he not pos- 
sessed the ear and the mind of the artist in Avords, 
the former of Avhich gave to his speeches the mar- 
vellous melody they possess, the latter the variety 
of vocabulary, Avhich is one of Demosthenes’ 
characteristics. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
Avay for Demosthenes had been paved by great pre- 
decessors. The summit on Avhich he stands rests 
on the labours of Lysias, Isocrates, and others. 
Finally, oratory, to be great, must have gieat 
themes, and it is not in every age that they aie 
forthcoming. Demosthenes had the lot, tragic hut 
triumphant, of saving, though all else Avas lost, the 
honour of his countiy. 

For the life of Demosthenes. A, Schafer’s Demosthme& 
und seine Zeit (2d ed. 1882-87) eclipses all other works, 
good as are the hand-books of Brodribb (1877) and 
Butcher ( 1881 ). The most exhaustive hterary criticism 
is contained in Blass’s AUische Beredsamkeit (1877). 
There are texts hy Bekker (18.54), Blass (1885-89), and 
Butcher (1903-7 ). Kennedy’s English translation ( 5 vols. 
1852-63) IS a monumenb of scholarship. 

Deinotica.) 01 Dimotica (Gr. Didymoteichon)^ 
a town of Thrace, on a tributaiy of the Maiitza, 31 
miles S. of Adrianople by rail. ' It is the seat of a 
Gieek bishop, and has manufactures of silks and 
pottery. Pop. 16,000. Charles XII. of SAveden 
resided here from February 1713 to October 1714. 
Demotic Alphabet. See Hieeoglyphio^. 

Dempster9 Thomas, a professor famous for his 
learniug, and a miscellaneous and voluminous 
writer, was the son of Thomas, laii'd of Muiresk, 
Aberdeenshire, and was bom about 1579. He was 
educated at Turriff', Aberdeen, Cambridge, Paris, 
Louvain, Rome, and Douay. A zealous Catholic, 
he was elected to several provincial professorships, 
and at Paris he Avas for seven years professor in 
the Colleges des Grassins, de Lisieux, and de 
Plessy. But a braAvl resulted, it is said, in 
Dempster’s having to retreat to England. He 
soon returned to the Continent, bringing with him 
a beautiful Avife, and at Pisa in 1616 obtained a 
professoz’ship ; but his wife’s infidelities marring 
Tiis peace, he i*einoved to Bologna, where he became 
professor of Humanities, and where his wife com- 
pleted her shame by eloping. Pursuing the fugi- 
tives, he Avas stricken with sickness, and died at 
Bologna, 6th September 1625. Dempster’s not 
too veracious autobiography forms part of his 
Historia Ecclesiastica (Mentis Scotorum (Bologna, 
1627) — an erudite work in which, however, his 
desire to magnify the merits of his country often 
induced him to forge the names of persons and 
books tliafc never existed, and unscrupulously to 
claim as Scotsmen Avriters whose birthplace was 
doubtful. It Avas edited by David Irving for the 
Bannatyne Club in 1829, and the manuscript is still 
preserved in the Bihliothfeque Nationale, Paris. 
There is a selection from his Latin poetry in 
Johnston’s Delitice Poetarum Scotorum* 

DemulceiLtS (Lat. demulceo^ ‘I soften’), bland 
and lubricating liquid substances, taken by the 
mouth, for the purpose of soothing irritation of the 
mucous membranes, and promoting the dilution 
of the blood, and the increase of the secretions. 
Demulcents are chiefly composed of Starch (q.v.), 
or Gum (q.v.), or of substances containing these, 
dissolved in water ; sometimes also of oily matters, 
or the white of eggs, and other albuminous or 
gelatinous substances largely diluted. The de- 
coction of althaea, or mar^-mallow, is a favourite 
form of demulcent. 
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Demurrage is an allowance made to a ship- 
owner by the freighter, for the detention of the 
ship in port beyond the specified time of sailing- 
The demurrage is properly the delay itself, but the 
term is generally used to signify the compensation 
due for the delay. A certain number of days, called 
lay-days or lie-days, are allowed for receiving and 
discliarging cargoT, and it is usually stipulated in 
charter-parties that the freighter may detain the 
vessel, either for a specified time, oi as long as he 
pleases, after the expiration of these days, on pay- 
ing so much per diem for overtime. Whether the 
days for which demurrage is due are working days 
(i.e. ^\ith Sundays and holidays excepted) or run- 
oiing will, in the absence of special agreement, 
depend upon the custom of the port. All the ordi- 
nary causes of detention, such as port-regulations, 
the crowded state of the harbour, and the like, 
are at the risk of the freighter, and demurrage 
must be paid, though it be proved that the delay 
was inevitable. But demurrage is not due where 
the delay arose from detention of the ship by a 
public enemy, or from hostile occupation of the 
port ; and it cannot, of course, be claimed w’-here 
the fault lay with the owners themselves, or the 
master or crew of the vessel. The demurrage 
ceases as soon as the vessel is cleared for sailing, 
though she should be xirevented from actually doing 
so by adverse winds- When the days of demurrage 
are 'limited by special contract, and the ship is 
detained beyond them, the sum due as demurrage 
under the contract will be taken as the measure 
of the loss for the further time which may be 
claimed in the form of damages. It will be open, 
however, to both parties to show that the rate thus 
fixed per diem is either too high or too low. When 1 
the time allowed for loading and discharging ex- 
pires, including the extra days if such be stipulated, 
the master will be entitled either to sail or to claim 
damage for detention. 

The term is now extended to other means of car- 
riage, as railway wagons ; and is also applied to the 
bank charge for giving coin in exchange for bullion. 

Demurrer, in English law, is a form of plead- 
ing whereby a party, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, his opponent’s allegations, says they 
are not sufficient in law to support his opponent’s 
case. A demurrer must he argued in court before 
the pleadings can proceed further. Demurrer to 
evidence and demurrer to a criminal indictment 
are now obsolete. If a prisoner wishes to object 
to the sufficiency in law of an indictment, his best 
course is to plead to the indictment, and, if con- 
victed, to move in arrest of judgment. 

Demy^ a particular size of paper. In that of 
printing paper, each sheet measures 22 inches by 
17^ ; drawing-paper, 22 by 17 ; and writing-paper, 
20 by 15h 

Demy (i.e. Ao^-fellow), the name borne by the 
Bcholars of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Deiiain, a town in the French department of 
Nord, near the Scheldt and Selle rivers, 20 miles 
NNE. of Cambrai by rail. It lies in the centre of 
an extensive coalfield, and has important iron- 
works, witli manufactures of glass, beetroot sugar, 
and brandy. An obelisk marks the scene of 
Marshal Villars’ victory over the allies under 
Prince Eugene, 27th July 1712. Pop. 23,500. 

Denali, native name of Mount McKinley ( q.v.). 

Dena^rius {deni, ‘ten each’), the principal 
silver com among the Romans, was equal to ten 
OSes, but upon the reduction of the wemlit of the 
asy the denarius equalled sixteen of it. It was firet 
coined 269 B, C, Its weight at the end of the Roman 
commonwealth is estimated at 60 grains, while 
under the empire the weight was 62*5 grains of 
^vex*. The value of the denarius under the republic 


was thus rather more than SJd., and of the latex 



Dtiiianus of the earliest kind, actual size ; 
weight, (>0*6 grains. 


period about 74 d. Fi om denarius come the Pei siax; 
dindr and the English slang deaner^ ‘ a siiilling.’ 
Denary Scale. See Scales of Notation. 
Denbigh, a municipal borough, the county 
town of Denbighshire, 30 miles of Chester by 
rail. It stands near the middle of the Vale of 
Chvyd, on the sides and at the base of a rugged 
steep limestone-hill. The castle, whose imposing 
ruins crown this hill, was built in 1284 by Henry 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, on the site of a fortress 
erected by William the Cbuqueror. The newer pai t 
of Denbigh was built at the bottom of the hill, aftei 
the destruction and desertion of a great part of the 
town on the top of the hill, about 1550. Denbigb 
has mannfactiiies of shoes and leathei ; but it is 
more a place of genteel letirement t/lian of com- 
nieice. Pop. 7000. With Ruthin, Holt, and ATrex- 
liam, Denbigh (now merged in the county) sent 
one niembei to parliament till 1918. In 1645 
Charles I. took refu^ in the castle after the battle 
of Rowton Heath. The garrison surrendered to the 
parliamentaiy foices after a siege of two months. 
It was shortly afterwards dismantled. The fortifi- 
cations have an area of a square mile in extent. 
A lunatic asylum for the five counties of North 
Wales was erected near the town in 1848. A noble 
institution for the maintenance and education of 
twenty-live orphan girls, and twenty-five day 
pupils, was bunt here in 1860, with funds in the 
hands of the Drapers’ Company of London, from 
money left to them in 1540 by one Thomas Howell, 
a Welshman. 

DenbishsMre, a county of North TTales, on 
the Irish Sea, and between the Dee and the Con- 
way. "With 8 miles of coast, it is 41 miles long, 
17 "broad on an average, and 66b sq. m.^ in area, 
being the sixth in size of the ’Welsh counties. The 
surface is partly rugge<I and mountainous, with 
some beautiful and fertile vales, as the vale of the 
Clwyd, 20 miles by 7, and those of the Dee and Con- 
way. In the north is a range of hills, convex to tlje 
I coast. The highest hill is Cader Fronwen, 2563 
feet ; and many othero rise above 1500 feet. The 
rocks are chiefly Silnrian clay and graywacke 
slates, with some granite and tr^, and hands of 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian strata. 
There occur coal, iron, slates, fl^s, millstones, 
limestone, lead, zinc, and copper. The chief rivers 
aie the Dee, Conway, Elwy, and Clwyd. « The 
Rhaiadr waterfall is 200 feet high in two parts. 
Llangollen vale is famed for romantic beauty and 
verdure, amid hills of savage grandeur. The climate 
is mild in the lower parts, but cold and bleak 
among the hills, where small hardy sheep and 
ponies are reared. About two- thirds of Denbigh- 
shire are under cultivation *, its com, cheese, butter, 
and live-stock are greatlj’’ esteemed. It is also well 
timbered. Salmon are caught in the rivers. The 
chief towns are Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin, Holt, 
Llangollen, Llanrw.rt, Abergele, and Ruabon. Pop. 
(1801)60,299; (1841)88,478; (1921) 154,847. Den- 
bighshire returns t\vo members to parliament. It 
was anciently occupied by the Ordovices, a powerful 
tribe, not entirely subdued by the Romans till the 
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time of Agricola. Of Britisli or pre-Eoman remains 
there still exist tumuli, two kistvaens or stone cells, 
barrows, and forts. To the times of the Welsh and 
Saxon struggles are referable the Pillar of Eliseg, 
near Llangollen, and the dikes of Offa and Watt. 
The dike of Offa, king of Mercia, to keep out the 
Welsh, was a ditch, with small forts on mounds at 
intervals, and ran from Herefordshire to the estuary 
of the Dee ; Watt’s dike ran on the east side of 
Offa’s dike, and parallel to it. Wrexham Church 
is one of the * seven wonders of Wales.’ Cliiik 
Castle is a fine Edwardian stronghold, restored. 

Dendera (Or, Tmvtyra; Coptic Tentove, prob- 
ably from Tei-n-Athor, the abode of Athor), a 
village of Upper Egypt, once a populous town, 
and the capital of the sixth nome of the * southern 
kingdom,’ situated near the left bank of the Nile, 
in 26“ 10' N. lat., 32® 40' E. long., is celebrated on 
account of its temple, one of the finest and best pre- 
served structures of the kind in Egypt, dating fiom 
the period of Cleopatra and the earlier Eonian 
emperors. The temple niea.suies about 300 feet 
in length by 135 in breadth, and includes a noble 
portico or hypostyle hall supported on twenty-four 
columns. The walls, columns, &c. are coveied 
with figures and hieroglyphics, among which aie 
still to be seen the contemporary portraits in profile 
of Cleopatra and her son ; but the beauty of the 
Egyptian queen is not apparent in her poi trait, 
which belongs to almost the most degraded period 
of conventional art in Egypt. Certain zodiacs 
among the decorations turn out to he late, and 
the theories based on their antiquity fall. Beyond 
the portico are a hall of six columns and several 
rooms, which once contained altars, the sacred boats, 
perfumes, vestments, and offerings of first-fruits, and 
the like (Mariette, Dend&rah, 1869-80). There aie 
several other sacred buildings at Dendera, includ- 
ing a temple of Isis. The temples stand within 
a wall of unbaked bricks, 1000 feet long on one 
side, and in some parts 36 feet high. As woi- 
shippers of Athor, consort of Horus, who was the 
enemy of the hippopotamus of Set, the Tentyrites 
were hostile to the people of Onibos, near Coptos. 
See Juvenal, Satire xv., and Petrie’s Denderah 
(1900). 

]>e]lderill01lde (Fr. Termonde)^ a town of 
Belgium, in the province of East Flanders, situated 
at the confluence of the Dender and the Scheldt, 
17 miles E. of Ghent. The principal buildings were 
the town-house and the church of Notie Dame, 
containing two pictures by Van Dyck. The manu- 
factures are linens, cottons, and beer. Louis XIV. 
besieged it in vain in 1667, but Marlborough suc- 
ceeded in taking it in 1706. Its fortifications, 
destroyed in 1784, weie restored in 1822. The town 
was taken by the Germans in September and in 
October 1914, and burned. Pop. 10,000. 

DeildrerpetO]i 9 a small lizard-like Carbonif- 
erous Labyrinthodont, first found in the hollow 
trunk of an upright sigillaria in Nova Scotia. 

Dendrites^ the name given to thin films of 
mineral matter which assume branching shapes 
that resemble moss or seaweed. These films occur 
as coatings on the faces of fissures and joints in 
rocks or on the surfaces of bedding-planes, and 
have often been mistaken for fossils.— Dendrolites 
is a name sometimes given to fossil stems, branches, 
or other fragments of trees. 

Bendr ophiSs or Tree-Snake, a genus of Colu- 
briform, non-venomous tropical snakes ; see Snakes. 

Beneholes, or Daneholes, well-like shafts 
sunk through superincumbent strata to the chalk 
beneath, familiar in Kent and Essex and in the 
French valley of the Somme. -The name seems to 
have been transferred from excavations believed 
to have been made by Danish invaders ,* but the 


deneholes specifically so called have been variouisly 
described as places for hiding plundei, retreats for 
fugitives in time of war, or as shafts sunk to get at 
the chalk and flints, especially for the supply of 
Flint Implements (q.v.). Bone picks have often 
been found in deneholes. See an elaborate article 
by F. C. J. Spun ell in the Archceological Journal for 
1881 ; Notes and Queries^ seiies vi. and vii. ; Nature^ 
June 1907 ; W. Johnson, Folk Memory (1908). 
D’Eng'liieii. See Enghien. 

Dengue* or Break-bone Fever, also called 
Dandy and Bucket Fever, is a disease first 
certainly known to have occurred in 1779-80 in 
Egypt, parts of the East Indies, and probably in 
Philadelphia. Since that time there have been 
great eprdemics in India and Further India ( 1824- 
25), America and West Indies ( 1826-28), Southern. 
United States (1860), East Africa, Arabia, India, 
and China (1870-73), besides numerous minor 
outbreaks. The disease occurs almost exclusively 
in the tropics, in hot weather, and in towns either 
near the sea-coast or on large rivers. It is charac- 
terised by sudden onset, with high fever, and ex- 
tiemely violent pains in the hones, muscles, and 
joints ; by a remission, usually at the end of one 
or two days, during which the patient feels almost 
well ; and after one or two days more by a second 
period of fever, less severe than the first, which 
lasts for two or three days. Each attack of fever 
is often accompanied by a well-marked skin- 
ernption. Though often followed by much ema- 
ciation and loss of strength, it is very rarely fatal 
I or succeeded by serious after-effects. It occurs 
almost always in well-marked epidemics j and' the 
infection, though its nature is not Known, is believed 
to be transmitted by the bite of a mosquito [Culex 
fatigans), 

BenJbaillf Sir John, a Caroline poet, was the 
only son of an Iiish judge, himself of English 
birth, and was bom at Dublin m 1615. He was 
educated iu London and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where Wood tells us he was ‘a slow 
dreaming young man, and more addicted to gam- 
ing than study’ — a taste from which his own 
essay against gaming (1651) did not cure him. 
In 1634 he married and went to live with his 
father at Egham in Surrey, an estate to which he 
succeeded four years later. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was high-sheriff of Surrey, and he im- 
mediately joined the king. He fell into Waller’s 
hands on the capture of Faruham Castle, and was 
sent prisoner to London, hut soon permitted to 
repail to Oxford. In 1641 he produced The Sojphy, a 
feeble tra^'edy which was acted with great applause 
at Blackfriars. Next year was issued his long poem. 
Cooper's Hill, a poetical description of the scenery 
around Egham, itself still read, but more famous in 
the merits of its greater successor, Pope’s Windsor 
Forest, which was avowedly an imitation of it. 
The final form of the poem is that published 
in 1655, all the changes in which, according 
to Pope, were made ‘with admirable Judgment. ” 
Here first appeared its finest lines— the famous 
apostrophe to the Thames : 

0 could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dTill, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowmg full. 

In 1647 Denham was engaged in the performance 
of secret services for Charles I. , but these beinff 
discovered, was obliged to flee to Holland and 
France. In 1650 he collected money for the 
young king from the Scots resident in Poland, and 
he made several journeys into England on secret 
service. At the Restoration he was appointed 
surveyor-general of works, and created Xnight 
of the Bath- He was a better poet than architect. 
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but he had Christopher Wren to his deputy. In 
1665 he married a young girl, who soon showed 
open favour to the Duke of York. The poet 
became crazy for a few months, and about the 
time of his lecovery his wife died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of poison — a charge which Pepys 
and Mai veil evidently believed. Denham’s last 
yeais weie iniseiable betwixt poverty and the 
satiies 'of Butler and others. He died early in 
1669, and 'was buiied in Westminster Abbey- His 
Elegy Oil Cowley^ written in the short interval 
between^ recovery from fren 2 y and his death, is 
one of his most successful poems, and is much less 
obscuie and laboured, ungrammatical, and over> 
laden with tedious moral&ing, than usual. His 
other -works, as the Destruction of Troy, a para- 
phrase of part of the Mneid, and especially Ms 
satirical doggerel verses, are comparatively worth- 
less. ‘ Nothing,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘ is less exhilar- 
ating than the ludicrousness of Denham ; he does 
not fail for want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is 
gross; but he is never merry.’ His fame rests 
securely on Cooper's Hill, but moie securely still 
on the commendations of Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
and Johnson. He is especially eulogised for his 
strength^ as Waller is for Ms sweetness; indeed, 
Dryclen’s critical judgment stands expressed in the 
words that Coopers Hill ‘for the majesty of its 
style is and ever will be the standard of exact 
writing. ’ 

^ a jiort on the coast of the Spanish pro- 

vince of Alicante, near Cape St Martin, It exports 
grapes, raisins, and fruit, and has a population of 
13,000. 

Denikin* Anton, Russian White leader, born 
in 1872, son of a serf, entered the army in youth, 
and in 1917 was in command in Rumania. 
Kerensky made him chief of staff to Alexeiev and 
afterwards Brusilov. Arrested after tiie Kornilov 
lising, he escaped, and joined the anti-Bolshevik 
forces in the south, of which the deaths of 
Kaledin, Kornilov, and Alexeiev left him leader. In 
1919 he swept northwards and westwards, taking 
Kharkov, Poltava, Odessa, Kiev, and Orel, and 
establishing some sort of contact -with Koltchak’s 
army in the east. His aim of a united Russia 
alienated the Ukrainians ; Koltchak’s collapse left 
the Bolsheviks free to concentrate against him; 
help from the Allies was diminished ; and Denikin 
was quickly driven back to the Black Sea. Novo- 
rossisk, his last base, was taken in March 1920. 

Denina, Carlo Giovanni Maria, an Italian 
author, was born 28th February 1731, at Revello, 
in Piedmont, studied at Turin, and in 1758 became 

P rofessor of Rhetoric in the university of Turin, 
n 1777 he published anonymously at Florence his 
Discorso sulV Impiego delle Persons, in which he 
sought to show how monks might be transformed 
into useful members of society. This cost him his 
chair, and caused his banishment. In 1782 he went 
to Berlin on the invitation of Frederick the Great. 
Here he lived for many years, and wrote many liis- 
torical works. In 1804 he dedicated to Napoleon 
his great Clef des Langues, and was in conse- 
quence appointed imperial librarian at Paris, where 
he died 5th December 1813. — ^Denina’s principal 
works are Delle Sivolusioni d' Italia (3 vols. 1770) 
and Storia delV Italia Oceidentale (6 vols. 1810), 
besides works on ancient Greece, Frederick the 
Great, and Prussia. 

Denis* St, the traditional apostle of France and 
first Bishop of Paris, who suffered martyrdom in 
the 3d century. He was sent from Rome about 250 
to preach the gospel to the Gauls. After various 
detentions at Arles and other places, he arrived 
in Paris, where he made numerous proselytes. 
The Roman governor of this part of Gaul ordered 


Denis to be brought before him, along with other 
two Christians. As they continued firm in their 
faith, in spite of tlireats, they were cruelly tortured, 
and afterwards beheaded, in 272 or in 290. Gregory 
of Tours, Fortunatus, and the Latin martyrologists, 
state that the bodies of the three martyrs were 
tliiowm into the Seine, but were recovered and 
buried by a Christian woman. At a later period 
a chapel was built over their tomb. In 636 King 
Dagobert founded on the spot an abbey, called 
St Denis, which soon grew to be one of the richest 
and most important in the whole kingdom, and 
was long the sepulchre of the French kings. ^ The 
collection entitled the Acts of St Denis, -written 
about the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8th 
centuiy, has no historical value. The Greek Church 
identifies St Denis with Dionysius the Areopagite, 
first Bishop of Athens. The Western Church cele- 
brates his memory on the 9th of October. For a 
long period his name was the Avar-cry of the French 
soldiers, who charged or rallied to the words 
‘ Montjoye Saint-Denys ! ’ 

Denis* Maurice, French post-impressionist 
painter and art -critic, w-as born at Granville 
(Manche) in 1870, and -was much influenced by 
Gauguin and Cezanne. His mural work is notable. 

Denison, John Evelyn, for fourteen yeais. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and afterwards- 
Viscount Ossington, was hoin 27th January 1800, 
at Ossington, Nottinghamshire. Educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, he entered parliament 
in 1823, and was a Lord of the Admiralty 1827-28. 
In 1872 he retired from the Speaker’s chair, and 
shortly aftei was cieated Viscount Ossington. He 
was a D.C.L. of Oxford ; and it was on his sugges- 
tion that the Speaker's Commentary to the Bible 
was undertaken. He died 7th Maich 1873. —His 
biother, George Anthony Denison, Aichdeacon 
of Taunton, was born in 1805, and educated at 
Eton and Clnist Church, Oxford, in 1828 being 
elected a Fellow of Oriel. In 1843 he became Vicar 
of East Brent, Somerset; in 1851 Archdeacon of 
Taunton. In 1854 proceedings were taken against 
Mm for heresy, contained in three sermons on the 
Peal Presence, and he was condemned to be deprived 
of all ecclesiastical preferments ; but on appeal to 
the Court of Arches and the Privy-council, this 
judgment was quashed. A leader of the High 
Church party, he opposed secular education, advo- 
cated confession, and was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Convocation which condemned and 

Bemews and Bishop Colenso’s works. He died 21st 
Maich 1896. See his delightful Notes of my Life 
(1878-93). — Other hiotheis weie Ed ward, Bishop of 
Salisbury (1801-54), and Sir William Thomas, 
Governor of New South Wales andMadras ( 1804-71 ). 

Denman* Thomas, Baron, was born in 
London, 23d February 1779, graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1806. He 
was associated with Brougham in the courageous 
defence of Queen Caroline (1820), and shaied his 
consequent popularity. He sat in parliament in 
1818-26, and was Attorney-general in Earl Grey’s 
administration in 1830-32; he succeeded Lord 
Tenterden as Lord Chief- justice of England in 1832, 
and was raised to the peerage in 1834. He letired 
from the bench in 1850, and died 22d September 
1854. See Memoir by Sir Joseph Arnould (2 vols. 
1873). — His seventh son, the Right Hon. (jEORGE 
Denman, was born 23d December 1819, studied at 
Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1846. He 
represented Tiverton in parliament in 1859-65 and 
1866-72 ; in 1872 he was raised to the bench of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and in 1873 he became a 
judge of the High Court of Judicature. He retired 
in 1892, being made a Privy-councillor, and died 
21st September 1896. 
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DeilBiark ( Dan. Danmark), the smallest of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, consisting of the peninsula 
of Jutland, some of the North Frisian Islands, a 
group of islands in the Baltic, and the Faeroes, 
IS situated between 54® 33' and 57® 45' N. lat., and 
S® 4' and 12® 47' E. long., excepting the small island 
of Bornholm, which reaches 15® 10' E. long., and 
the Faeioe Islands in 62® N. lat. and 6® W. long. 
Denmark is bounded on the N. by the Skagerrak ; 
on the E. by the Cattegat, the Sound, and the 
Baltic; on the S. by the Baltic, Little Belt, and 
Schleswig-Holstein ; and on the W. by the North 
Sea. The area is moie than half that of Scotland ; 
the population over two-thirds. The population 
in 1870 was 1,784,741 ; in 1921 it had increased to 
3,289,195. In 1921 the population of Copenhagen 
was 561,344 (with suburbs, 710,353); and includ- 
ing these suburbs there were five other towns 
with over 30,000 inhabitants — Frederiksberg 

(105.000) , Aarhus (74,000), Odense (49,000), 
Aalborg (42,000), Gjentofte (34,000). Next in 
size are Horsens (28,000), Banders (26,000), Vejle 

(22.000) , Esbjerg (21,000), Fredericia, Kolding, 
and Elsinore (Helsingbr). 

The following table gives the main divisions of 
tlie kingdom, along with its dependency : 



Area in 

Eng sq miles 

Population in 
1921 

Copenhagen 

Islands in the Baltic, coinpns- \ 
lug Ze.ilaucl, Futieii, Laa- 1 
land, Falstei, &c., without j 

Peninsula of Jutland 

Faeroe Islands 

31 

5,130 

11,467 

640 

666,159 

1,103,193 

1,498,479 

21,864 

Deniiiailc 

Colony— Gieenlatid (region free \ 
from ice) / 

17,168 

38,000 

3,289,195 

13,469 

Total 

60,168 

3,302,654 


Except in Bornholm (q.v.), the surface of Den- 
mark is very similar in every part of the kingdom, 
and is uniformly low, reaching its highest point in 
Eiers-Bavnehoj, in south-east Jutland, wdiich is 
only 564 feet above sea-level. The country pre- 
sents little variety, except in its low^ isolated hills, 
but does not leave an impression of monotony ; 
in the islands and in the south-east of Jutland 
the landscape is broken by noble forests, green 
meadows, and fertile fields ; and even in the west 
and north of the mainland the wide stretches of 
moorland are clothed with heatlier, and have a 
solemn beauty of their own. The coast seldom 
rises even to low cliffs ; generally it is flat, skirted 
by sand -ridges and shallow lagoons, especially 
along the west side. The east coast rs much in- 
dented by bays, useful for navigation and valu- 
able for their fisheries ; and here and in the islands 
are many good harbours. Both the continental 
portion and the islands are penetrated deeply by 
numerous fjords, the largest being Limfjord, which 
intersects Jutland, and has insulated the northern 
extremity of the peninsula since 1825, when it broke 
through the narrow isthmus which had separated 
it from the North Sea. From its formation, the 
kingdom can have no rivers, properly so called ; 
its streams, called Aa, are mostly large brooks. 
There are several important canals, however, includ- 
mg in Jutland works for the canalisation of the 
Guden-Aa, its larg^t stream, and of the Limfjord ; 
and lakes abound in all parts of the kingdom, the 
most considerable being found in Zealand. The 
centre and west of Jutland were nearly bare of 
wood, but in modern times there has been much 
planiang of Norway spruce and mountain pine. 
In other parts of the peninsula and in the islands 
there are forests. About 6 per cenh of the whole 


productive area is under wmod. The beech, which 
fiourishes more luxuiiantly in Denmaik than in 
any other land, is ahuost universally predominant, 
although three centuries ago the oak, now com- 
paratively rare, was the characteristic Danish tree. 
Peat, which is got in abundance from the bogs, 
brown coal or lignite, and seaw^eed generally take 
the place of Avood as fuel. ** In minerals Denmark 
is poor. Porcelain clay and some coal ai5 found 
in Bornholm, and fuller’s earth, potter’s clay, 
saltpetre, chalk, and a poor maible occur in 
several paits of the kingdom, while some amber 
is collected on the west coast of Jutland. The 
climate is modified by vicinity to the sea, and is 
considerably milder, and the air more humid, than 
in the more southern hut continental Germany. 
Mists aie frequent, as are also sea-fogs on the 
west coast ; and rain, snow, or hail falls over the 
country on 150 days on an average in the year. 
The annual rainfall is 23 to 25 inche'^. Westerly 
winds prevail ; in the spring a cold, dry wind 
blows from the north-west, and whiils clouds of 
fine sand from the coast inland, frequenth’^ doing 
iiieparable damage to the crops. The mean tem- 
perature ranges from 44® to 47® F. The transitions 
between winter and summer. are rapid, and scarcely 
broken by the intervention of spring or of autumn. 
The climate is, however, not unhealthy, except in 
the low-lying islands, such as Laaland, where the 
short and sudden summer conduces to fevers. 

The soils of Jutland are generally light, but 
those in the south-east part and in the islands 
are stronger; about 80 per cent, of tire area of 
Denmark is productive, and of the remainder 
about one-sixth is in peat-bogs. Nearly half the 
population lives by agriculture ; the land for the 
most part is parcelled out infco small holdings, 
and this is encouraged by the laws, which since 
1849 have prohibited the throwing of small farms 
into large estates. Of tenancies, very few exceed 
a quarter of a square mile in extent; there are 
many cottars and labourers cultivating land of 
from three to twelve acres; and the ‘peasant 
farms’ — the majority under 50 acres — are also 
numerous. A third of the whole kingdom is arable, 
while over two-fifths is in nreadoAV, pasture, or 
fallow land. The chief grain crops are oats, barley, 
and rye, but wheat is also grown. Flax, hemp, 
potatoes, and leguminous plants are raised ; lucei ne 
has been introduced, and the cultivation of the 
beet-root has increased. Barlej?^ is lai gely exported, 
but the imports of hreadstufis greatly exceed the 
exports. The raising of cattle more and more took 
the place of arable farming in Denmark, till it be- 
came one of the chief sources of wealth. Much 
progress has been made in this direction owing to 
the efforts of government and of various institu- 
tions ; bull and stallion shows have been promoted 
by royal grants, breeding farms have been similarly 
encouraged, and the farmers have been instructed 
by lectures on the various forms of cattle disease 
and other subjects. The stock of horses, cattle, 
swine, and sheep is very laige; in 1922 there 
were in Denmark 576,000 horses, 2,525,000 head 
of cattle, 442,000 sheep, and 1,899,000 swine. Many 
animals are exported. The live-stock trade is now 
overshadowed by that in daily produce, bacon, 
and eggs, which has largely developed, owing to 
improved methods, to the spread of scientific in- 
struction, and to the co-operative dairy system, 
now worked successfully on a large scale. Much 
brandy and beer is produced. 

About a third of the inhabitants are engaged 
in manufacturing industries, which, although not 
yjt of great importance, show a marked advance. 
Machinery, porcejain and delf, bricks, and mar- 
gaiine^ are leading manufactures ; beet-root sugar 
refineries are increasing, distilleries declining ; 
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there are ironworks, shipyaids, tobacco-factoiies, 
and several paper-mills in Copenhagen, Silkeboig, 
and elsewhere ; and there are many large steam 
coin-mills. Generally, in spite of the scaicity 
of fuel in the country, steam-mills are taking 
the place of the windmills, and though the peas- 
ants still continue to manufacture much of what 
they require within their own homes, linens and 
woollens, as well as wooden shoes, are now increas- 
ingly made in factoiies. The fisheries (including 
the lobster and oyster fisheiies) and the mercantile 
marine employ less than 3 per cent, of the people. 

The pi incipal articles of export are butter, meat, 
eg"s, fish, hams, grain, ships, hides, cattle, sheep, 
swme. Among the imports are coal, metal goods, 
oil-cake, textile fabrics, cereals, flour, and timber 
goods. The bulk of the foreign trade is with Ger- 
many, Great Britain, the United States, Sweden, 
Russia, and N or way. There are 2700 miles of railway 
open, of which 1300 belong to the state ; and theie 
aie extensive telegraph lines, mostly state property. 

Elementary education is widely diffused, although 
in this regard Denmark is no longer so pre-eminent 
as formerly ; it is compulsoiy for children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years, and for the 
most part gratuitous in the government and 
parochial schools, of which there are about 3500. 
Theie are tiaining-colleges for teachers, and class- 
ical and other higher education is afforded by 
a large number of colleges in the more import- 
ant towns, with the university of Copenhagen for 
the centre of the entire system. There are three 
public libraiies in Copenhagen, of which the Royal 
Libiary, with 500,000 volumes, is especially rich in 
oriental and Icelandic MSS. The established re- 
ligion is Lutheran, to which the king must belong ; 
but complete toleration is enjoyed in every part of 
tlie kingdom. The Refoimation was introduced in 
1536, when the church revenues were seized by the 
crown. Denmark is divided into eight dioceses. 
There were in 1921 3,222,000 Protestants (mostly 
Lutherans), 22,000 Roman Catholics, 6000 Jews, 
and 18,000 others The only oversea possession of 
Denmark is Greenland (q.v.). The Danish West 
India islands (see Virgin Islands) were sold to 
the United States in 1917. Iceland was recognised 
as a sovereign state in 1918. 

The government of Denmark is a constitutional 
monarchy, the king being assisted by a cabinet. 
The crown was elective until 1660, when tlie people 
and clergy, impelled by hatred towards the nobles, 
invested the sovereign (Frederick III.) with abso- 
lute power, and declared the succession to the 
throne hereditary. From that time the crown 
exercised absolute rule till 1831, when a constitu- 
tion was granted. This, proving unsatisfactory, 
was superseded in 1848 by the form of government 
which, with some alterations, Denmark enjoyed 
till 1915, when important changes were made. 
The national assembly or Rigsdag consists of the 
Folkething and Landsthing, which meet annually, 
the members receiving an allowance which varies 
according as their homes are in Copenhagen or 
elsewhere. The Landsthing is composed (since 
1920) of 76 members, 56 indirectly elected for eight 
years by proportional representation for large 
electoral divisions, and retiring in two sections; 
1 for the Faeroes ; 19 elected for eight years by 
proportional representation by the outgoing house. 
The former privilege of the larger taxpayers has 
been abolished. The 149 members of the Folkething 
are directly elected for four yeara by practically 
universal suffrage, on the system of proportional 
representation, 31 seats being allotted to candi- 
dates unsuccessful in the constituencies. Women 
have the franchise, and are eligible for both houses. 
To the Folkething body all budgets must first be 
submitted; but in the years 1877-87, when the 


government had a minonty in the lowei house, 
the king was induced to give the royal ratifica- 
tion to successive * provisionary budgets,’ which 
had never leceived the assent of the Rigsdag. 
The financial condition of Denmark is sound and 
prospeious. The decimal system was intioduced 
in 1875, the unit being the krone, oi ciown, of 
100 ore; the average late of exchange is 18 T6 
kroner to the pound steiliiig. Compulsory seivice 
prevails, and the period is divided into eight yeais 
in the first ban, and eight in the second Service 
begins at the age of tAveiity. After 150 days’ train- 
ing in the iniantry, oi a longer peiiod in the 
engineers or cavaliy, a minoiity leniain in the aimy 
foi a further peiiod of 2^ to 8^ months. There 
are subsequent shoit periods of tiaining. On 
emergency over 100,000 men could take the field. 
The navy is leciuited by levies fioin the coast 
districts, and is maintained for pin poses of coast 
defence. Copenhagen (q.v.) is a foitiess, but its 
land defences were abolished in 1920-22. The 
arsenal is at Copenhagen. 

Histoj'y . — The early history of Derimaik is lost 
in the twilight of the saga-peiiotl, out of which 
loom dimly the figures of its heroes, their brave 
deeds, and daring voyages. Within its borders 
the Cinibii had fiist their home, and from its 
shoies the Jutes sailed in the 6th century to 
the conquest of England ; while in their place 
the Danes fiom Zealand settled on the deserted 
lands, extending their sway as far south as 
the Eidei. One of their earliest kings, Haiald 
Hildetand, fell in battle against the Swedes in 
695 ; and shortly aftei wards a branch of the Yng- 
linger occupied Jutland, where they held a footing 
for two centuries. One of theii kings, Harald 
Klak, received bai>tisni in 826 from Ansgar (q.v.) ; 
but the intioduction of Christianity did not at 
once place any check on the loug-accustoined in- 
roads on Frankish teiritovy, or on the inratical 
expeditions of the Vikings, although the country 
was soon toin by dissensions between the ad- 
herents of the old and new faiths. Goim the 
Old, who drove the Ynglinger from the peninsula, 
and first united the mainland and islands under 
one lule, was the bitter enemy of Chiistianity ; 
and although his death in 936 gave fresh vigour 
to the diffusion of the new faith, yet even its ulti- 
mate success was only ensured by the zealous sup- 
port it received from Gorm’s gieat-grandsoii, Cnut 
(q.v\). On his death in 1035 the three kingdoms 
of his Anglo-Scanilinavian empire separated, and 
his sister’s son, Svend Estiidseii (1047-76 ), ascended 
the tin one of Denmark, founding a princely line 
that flourished 400 years. Internal dissensions and 
external wars weakened the country, and the in- 
troduction of a feudal system raised* up a powerful 
nobility, and gi ouncl down the once free people to a 
condition of sei fdom. Walclemar I. ( 1 167 -82 ) added 
Riigen to the other Wendish districts of Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania, and extended his sway over 
Norway also. Under ^Valdemar II. the conquests 
of Denmark extended so far into (merman and 
Wendish lands that the Baltic was little more than 
an inland Danish sea. The jealousy of the German 
piinces and the treachery of his yas.'^als combined 
to rob him, however, of these brilliant conquests, 
and his death in 1241 was followed by a century of 
anai-chy and inglorious decadence of the authority 
of the crown, during which the kingdom was 
brought to the brink of annihilation. Under his 
great-grandson, Waldemar IV., Denmark made a 
transient recovery of the conquests of the older 
Waldemars, rousing the jealousy of the Hanseatic 
League (q.v.), and the national laws were codified. 
From his death in 1375 till 1412, his daughtex', the 
great Margaret, widow of Hakon VI. of Norway, 
ruled not only that countiy and Denmark, but in 
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course ui bime SAveden also, with so light yet firm 
a hand that for once in the course of their history 
the three rival Scandinavian kingdoms were con- 
tent to act in harmony. Margaret^s successor, Eric, 
the son of her niece, for whose sake she had striven 
to give permanence, by the act known as the Union 
of Calmar ( 1397 ), to tne amalgamation of the three 
sovereignties into one, undid her glorious work 
with fatal rapidity, lost the allegiance and the 
crowns of his triple icingdom, and ended his disas- 
trous existence in misery and obscurity. After the 
short reign of his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria 
( 1440-48 ), the Danes exerted their ancient right of 
election to the throne, and chose for their king 
Christian of Oldenburg, a descendant of the old 
royal family through his maternal ancestress, 
Bikissa, the great-granddaughter of Waldemar IL 
Christian I. ( 1448-81 ), who was at the same time 
elected Duke of Sleswick and Holstein, was the 
founder of the Oldenburg line, which continued 
unbroken till the death of Frederick VII. in 1863. 
His reign was folloAved by half a centuiy of inter- 
nation^ struggles in Scandinavia. The insane 
tyranny of Christian II. (q.v.) cost that monarch 
his throne and freedom ; the Danes chose his 
uncle Frederick I. to be their king, while Sweden 
Avas for ever separated from Denmark, and rose 
under the Vasas ( see Gustavus I. ) to be a powerful 
state. 

Under Christian III. (1536-59), the Reforma- 
tion Avas established in Denmark. Christian IV. 
(q.v.), after his brief share in the Thirty Years’ 
War, proved one of the ablest of all the Danish 
rulers. His liberal and wise policy was, hoAvever, 
cramped in every direction by the arrogant nobles, 
to Avhose treasonable supineness Denmark OAves the 
leverses by which she lost (1658) all the posses- 
sions she had hitherto retained in Sweden; and 
with the relinquishment of these, and consequently 
of the undivided control of the passage of the 
Sound, the country’s former international im- 

S ortance came finally to an end. The national 
isgraces and abasement which foUoAved led, in 
1660, under Christian’s son, Frederick III., to the 
rising of the people against the nobles, and their 
surrender into the hands of the king of the supreme 
poAver. For the next hundred years, chiefiy marked 
by wars Avith Sweden, the peasantry were kept in 
serfdom, and the middle classes depressed ; but by 
the end of the 18th century the peasants had 
been gradually emancipated, Avhile many improve- 
ments had been effected in the mode of administer- 
ing the laws, and the Danish kings, although 
autocrats, exercised a mild rule. The miseries of 
the reign of Frederick VI., Avho governed as regent 
from 1784, brought the country to the verge of ruin. 
Denmark having joined Russia in a compact of the 
Northern Powers hostile to England, a fleet Avas 
sent into the Baltic, and considerable injuries were 
inflicted by an attack on Copenhagen, in 1801, 
under Parker and Nelson. From this the country 
tallied ; but in 1807 the British government, suspi- 
cious of an intention on the regent’s part to violate 
his neutrality and take sides with Napoleon, 
demanded the surrender of the entire Danish naAy, 
to be restored at the conclusion of peace. A refusal 
Avas followed by the bombardment of Copenhagen 
in September 1807, and the fleet Avas given up ; 
but this treatment drove Denmark into Napoleon’s 
arms, and with him the kingdom was obliged to 
co-operate until the close of 1813. 

By the congress of Vienna, Denmark Avas com- 
pelled to cede Norway to Sweden. From this period 
a spirit of discontent grew up in the ducnies, 
degenerating into mutual animosity between the 
Danish and German population, which led to an 
open rupture Avith Denmark in 1848, immediately 
after the accession of Frederick VIL (For the 


Avhole question, see Sleswick-Holstein. ) After 
alternate hostilities and armistices, the Avar Avas 
Adrtually concluded in 1850, by the victory of the 
Danes at Idsted; but in 1863 the quanel Avas 
renewed. On the death of Frederick in that year. 
Prince Christian of Sleswick-Holstein-Glucksborg 
ascended the throne under the title of Christian 
IX., in conformity Avith the act knoAvn as the Treaty 
of London of 1852, by which the succession to the 
Danish croAvn had been settled on him and his 
descendants by his Avife, Princess Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. 
A pretender, backed by German influence and help, 
at once started up in the person of the eldest son 
of the Duke of Augustenborg, A\’’ho assumed the 
title of Duke Fredeiick VIII. of Sleswick-Holstein ; 
but his cause Avas speedily merged and lost sight of 
by Prussia and Austria in their direct aim of incor- 
porating the duchies Avith the German Confedera- 
tion. Denmark, unaided by England and France, 
allies on Avhose support she had relied, was forced 
to go single-handed into the unequal contest. After 
a brave but utterly futile attempt at resistance, the 
Danes found themselves forced to submit to the 
terms dictated by their powerful foes, and resign 
not only Lauenborg and Holstein, but the ancient 
crown-appanage of SlesAvick (1864). The dissen- 
sions between Prussia and Austiia led to the 
Ausbro-Prussian war of 1866, and the duchies re- 
mained an integral part of Prussia. The Treaty 
of Versailles divided Sleswick into three zones, 
whereof the southernmost (with Holstein) should 
remain definitively German, the northernmost shoul(l 
as a unit choose by plebiscite between Germany ancl 
Denmark, and if it elected to be Danish, a plebiscite 
of the middle zone should then be taken by com- 
munes. The northern zone voted for Denmark 
(about 3 to 1), the middle zone for Germany (4 to 
1), Northern Sleswick thus became a Danish 
province (Sondenydske Landsdele, 1500 sq. m., 
with 163,622 inhabitants in 1921 ). See Sleswick. 
Meanwhile socialism has spread. Political dissen- 
sions laiiged the government and Landsthing, 
supported by the press of the capital, against 
the Folkething and majority of the people; but 
the constitution was reformed in 1915 (see above). 
Another crisis arose in 1916 over the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States. Since 
1918 Iceland has been a separate kingdom with 
the same king, with provisional arrangements for 
mutual privileges and co-operation. In 1920 the 
king’s action in dismissing the government Avas 
held by socialists and others to be unconstitutional. 
A general strike Avas declared, and a republic talked 
of. A compromise Avas reached, hoAvever, Avith 
rfo greater change than an electoral reform, which 
extended proportional representation. Denmark’s 
claim to the whole of Greenland was contested by 
Norway in 1921-22. The Stauning (Socialist) 
Government took office after an election in 1924. 

See Oarlsen, Olrik, and Starcke, Le Danemarch (1900) ; 
Harvey and Rappien, JDenWjark and the Danes (1915); 
Miss Thomas, Denmwrk Fast and Present (1902); Miss 
Brochner, Danish Life in Town and Country (1903); 
Rider Haggard, Rural Dernirnrh a/nd its Lessons (1911) ; 
F. 0. Howe, Dervmar'k: A Co-operative Commonwealth 
(1922). For the history, Danmarks Riges Historie, by 
several authors (1897-1905), Nisbet Baiffs Scandinavia 
(1905), and Stefanssoffs Dermiark and Sweden (1916). 

Danish Language and Literature.— The 
Danish language has sprung from the south- 
eastern or Danish-SAvedish branch of the dbnsJc 
tunga (or lingua danica), which was the common 
name by Avhich the language of all the Scandi- 
navians was designated in the middle ages by the 
southern peoples of the Teutonic stock. From the 
11th to the 13th century- the Danish-Swedish branch 
of the old Scandinavian became more and more 
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markedly distinct from the Norwegian -Icelandic 
branch, through its leplacmg the old diphthongs 
with single long vowels, and dropping the initial h 
before Z, w, and r ; while the latter became chaiac- 
terised by a fin-ther modification of the a sound, 
by the loss of v before r, and by a series of con- 
tractions of consonants. In the provincial laws 
of the 12tb and 13th centuries, which (after 
the Runic monuments ) are the earliest specimens 
of this Banish-Swedish language, there are tluee 
dialects — ^that of Skaane (the soutlimost pio\dnce 
of Sweden) and those of Zealand and Jutland, the 
first of wdiich is nearest the old language, while 
the last two have deviated from it by dropping 
the final consonants from the old inflexional end- 
ings and changing theii* vowels a, u to a less 
distinct e or ce, retaining, however, the hard 
mutes j?, 7 j, t after vowels, as on the whole is 
still the case in Swedish and spoken Nor’wegian. 
The dialect of Zealand in the 14th and 15th 
centuries forms the foundation of modern Danish. 
The original vowels in almost all endings are there 
replaced by half- vowels, and the dental aspirate ]> 
by t or d ; p, Jc, Z, when following long vowels, 
are changed to b, g, d; masculine and feminine 
aie merged in one common gender; nouns have 
no other case-ending than the possessive s for both 
numbers; verbs cease to indicate person (except 
in the impel ative ) ; and the singular number 
begins to supersede the plural, as it does eveiy- 
where in the spoken language from the 16th century. 
Danish, like Swedish, retains the suffixed defiinite 
article, ’which is characteristic of the Scandinavian 
languages. Its form is -et in the neuter, -en in the 
common gender, and -ne in the plural of both. 

The influence of the Hanseatic League and the 
Oldenburg dynasty (from 1448) brought in a great 
number of Low-German words, especially relating 
to navigation and trade ; while that of the order 
of St Bridget contributed a considerable Swedish 
element. In the first half of the 16th century 
the Danish language was cliiefly used by leligious 
writers, and the translation of the Bible ( 1550 ) is | 
the first important monument of modern Danish. | 
After this period Latin became once more the 
language or learning and culture, and for a 
century and a half there was no Danish writer 
of eminence. The influence of French was pre- 
dominant in the 17th centuiy, and that of High- 
German, which had been constant since the Re- 
formation, culminated in the 18th century under 
the Struensee administration, when it was the 
language of government and public instruction. 
The result is, that Danish is indebted to German 
for fully one-third of its vocabulary. It was not 
till Holberg that the Danish written language 
began to be enriched from the stores of native i 
expression in the spoken tongue. From the end 
of the 18th century revived study of Old Scandi- 
navian and the development of a national poetic 
literatuie unfolded the language in a hitherto un- 
suspected richness and fullness, and since that time 
Danish prose has to a considerable extent worked 
itself out of its poverty and dependence. Danish 
is the softest of the Scandinavian languages, 
though less euphonious than Swedish. It is the 
language of the educated class in Norway, where 
it is considerably augmented from the native 
dialect, and is spoken vdth a somewhat harder 
pronunciation. 

XfZemZwre.— After the Danish dialect had gradu- 
ally separated itself from the Old Scandinavian as 
a softer and simpler speech, with a strong infusion 
of German ingredients, it was little used in writ- 
ing down to the time of the Reformation. Saxo 
Gmmmaticus (i.e. ‘the learned’) in the second 
half of the 12th century wrote in Latin his 
Ehstona Danica, the only literary production of 


medieval Denmark that retains any interest. 
The earliest writings in Danish are the church 
laws of Skaane (1162) and Zealand (1170), and 
the civil laws of Skaane (1160), Zealand (1170), 
and Jutland (1241); and after these a num- 
ber of chronicles, partly in verse, of which 
the best known is the Eiimkromhe^ which was 
tlie first Danish book printed (in 1495). It is 
essentially an abridgment of Saxo. The famous 
Danish bkllads called /liempemser (‘hero-songs’), 
some of which are said to belong to the latter 
part of the 11th century, were handed down oially 
from generation to generation, and were first 
collected, to the number of 100, by A. S. Tedel 
in 1591. In 1695 Peder Syv published a new 
edition with 100 more, and in 1812-14 appeared a 
selection of 222, edited by Abrahamson, Nyerup, 
and Ralibek. The fullest collection is in Svend 
Grundtvig's Gamle Follceviser ( 1853-91 ; completed 
by Olrik). They are about 500 in number, and 
treat of the adventures of heroes, love, enchant- 
ment, spectres, and historical events. _ Doubtless 
they were sung to the dance, as is still the case 
in the Faroe Islands. They must have sufieied 
much by their not being written down till the 16th 
and 17th centuries. 

The Reformation only emancipated Danish cul- 
tuie from Latin to hind it fast to German, 
which at the death of Fiederick I. in 1533 was the 
language of the upper classes. About that time 
Christian Pedersen set up a printing-press at 
Malmo, at which he published a great number of 
popular books, and finally in 1550 the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible. Pedersen (1480- 
1554) is justly called the father of Danish literature. 
The hymns and translations of the Psalms by his 
contemporary Tausen (1494-1561), as also by Kingo 
(1634r-1703), Vormondsen (1491-1551), and Ariebo 
(1587-1637), and the national history (10 vols. 
Copenhagen, 1595-1604) of Hvitfeld (1549-1609) 
were well received ; but the Danish language was 
still banished from higher society till the advent of 
the Norwegian Holberg (1684-1754), the foundei of 
Danish comedy. He found Denmark on the point 
of being absorbed in Germany. ‘The common 
people,’ he says, ‘had no histories but dry lists of 
dates; no poetry but congratulatory verses; no 
theology but homilies and fimeral sermons ; and 
for plays, nothing but old stories about Adam 
and JEve.’ He wrote histories of Denmark, of the 
Jews, and of the Church; and the irresistible 
humour of his comedies and satires covered with 
ridicule the imitators of foreign speech and 
manners. What Holberg did for Danish prose, 
another Norwegian, Tullin (1728-65), did for 
Danish poetry. Equally dissatisfied with the cur- 
rent imitations of the 17th centuiy court-poetry 
of France, and with the poetic reform of Klop- 
stock (at Copenhagen from 1751), Tullin followed 
the guidance of the English poets Pope, Young, 
and Thomson, and in this was followed by most 
of his countrymen who were settled at Copen- 
hagen, wliile the Danes clung to German models. 
Ewald ( 1743-81 ), an ardent disciple of Klopstock, 
was Denmark’s first great lyric poet and tragic 
dramatist. His verse shows an unsurpassed 
mastery of form, and is expressed in pure, clear, 
and noble language. Wessel (1742-85), by his 
‘tragedy,’ Lorn without Stockuigs^ (1772), a humox- 
ous parody of the Danish imitations of the classi- 
cal French drama, succeeded in laughing them 
offi the stage. Nordahl Brun ( 1745-1816), preacher 
and poet, Claus Frimann (1746-1829), ‘the Burns 
of the Norwegians,’ Claus Fasting (1746-91), Jonas 
Rein (1760-1821), Jens Zetlitz (1761-1821), and 
others, formed themselves (1772) into a ‘Nor- 
wegian Society ’ at Copenhagen, under the leader- 
ship of Wessel It was the literary manifestation 
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of the Norwegian aspiration to sepaiate nation- 
ality, which afterwards led to the foundation of 
the university of Christiania in 1811. From the 
death of Wessel in 1785 to the beginning of the 
present century the literature became entangled 
in rationalistic and political polemics, and pro- 
duced little that is noteworthy. Its chief writers 
were P. A. Heiberg (1758-1841) and Malte Kon- 
rad Bmn (1775-1826), both of whom were driven 
into exile in 1799-1800, the latter afterwards 
famous as a geographer ; the ciitic Hahbek ( 1760- 
1830) ; the dramatists Samsd (1759-96) and Sander 
(1756-1819) ; and the lyrist Thaarup (1749-1821). 

The poet and humorist Baggesen (1764-1826) 
forms fche link between the 18th century and the 
early part of the 19th, when Danish literature 
took an entirely new departure, partly owing to 
the study of Kant, Fichte, and Sclielling, and the 
influence of Schelling’s follower Steffens (1773- 
1845); partly also to the strict censorship of the 
press in force from the year 1799. The educated 
classes turned from their controversies on points 
of literary criticism and theology to scientific 
inquiry; and the people, whose national feeling 
had been aroused by the French Revolution, by 
the share of Denmark in the Napoleonic wars, 
and especially by the events of 1801 and 1807, the 
war with Sweden (1808), and the loss of Norway 
(1814), welcomed with enthusiasm the rise of a 
new school, led by the romantic poet Oehlen- 
schlager ( 1779-1850 ), who Avas equally distinguished 
as a lyrical and dramatic Avriter, and is still 
regarded by many as the greatest Danish poet. 
Contemporary with him were the poets Schack- 
Staffeldt (1769-1826) and Grundtvig (1783-1872), 
afterAA^ards more eminent as a theologian; Inge- 
mann (1789-1862), long the most popular novelist 
of Denmark; J. L. BLeiberg (1791-1860), director 
of the royal theatre at Copenhagen, writer of 
numerous vaudevilles, and of the still popular 
national play. Elves' Mill (1828); Hauch (1790- 
1872), dramatist, novelist, and critic; and Blicher 
(1782-1848), who in his tales of Jutland Avas the 
first Avorker in the field which has since been 
cultivated in Switzerland and Germany by Jeremias 
Gotthelf and Berthold Auerbach. Of the other 
novelists of this period the chief aie Biosbdll ( 1816- 
1900); Fru (^llembourg-Ehrensvard (1773-1856), 
mother of J. L. Heiberg ; Saint- Aubain, or ‘ Karl 
Bernhard ’ ( 1798-1865 ) ; and the still more popular 
Winther (1796-1876), the charming poet of Danish 
country life. Herz ( 1798-1870 ), from the time when 
his Ghost Letters ( 1830 ) surprised the public with 
a poetic revival of the muse of Baggesen, noAV with 
his lyric poems, now Avith his tales, now in romantic 
and national tragedies, now in comedies and light 
vaudevilles, provided his countrymen with artis- 
tic and attractive works. Overskou (1798-1874) 
was a skilful dramatist, and Hostrup ( 1818-92 ) a 
popular author of comedies. All these writers aie 
surpassed by Hans Christian Andersen (1805-75), 
Avhose wonderful stories are knoAvn throughout 
the civilised world. Less popular, but more pro- 
found, Avas the versatile wnter Fr. Paludan-Miiller 
(1809-76), who from his play Love at Court (1832) 
to his great epic poem Adam Homo U841-48) 
wooed ^1 the muses in succession. Here may be 
mentioned BergsSe ( 1835-1911 ), Avriter of novels and 
popular works on scientific subjects; Goldschmidt 
gi819-87), editor of the influential democratic 
journals. The Corsair^ North and Souths and Home 
and Abroad^ and afterAvards author of numerous 
roTOnces; Holst (1811-93), a writer of pleasing 
lyrics tales ; foialund (1818-85), Avith his two 
collection of poems, A Spring and An Autumn ; 
the ero^ and piquant and sometimes frivolous 
scmg-writer Aarestrap ( 1800-56 ) ; and Lembcke 
(1815-97), the translator of Shakespeare. 


A great impulse Avas given to all branches of 
science from the beginning of the 19th century. 
The leading theologians were (grundtvig, the en- 
thusiastic champion of the faith of his fathers 
against rationalism, and advocate of a union of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, but with the church 
separated from the state; Mynster (1775-1850), 
Bishop of Zealand; Clausen (1793-1877), the 
disciple of Schleiermacher, and theological oppo- 
nent of Grundtvig; Maitensen (1808-84), Bishop 
of Zealand, and author of standaid Avorks on 
systematic theology and ethics ; and Kierkegaard 
(1813-55), the most original thinker of Denmark. 
The chief exponents of philosophy were Sibbern 
(1785-1872), Nielsen (1809-84), and Broclmer 
(1820-76); and in natural science the greatest 
names have been those of Oersted (1777-1851 ), the 
discoverer of electro -magnetism, the botanist 
Schouw (1789-1852), the geologist and chemist 
Forchhammer (1794-1864), the zoologist and aichaj- 
ologist Steensti'up (1813-98), and the physicist 
Niels Bohr. Much has been done for the study 
of Scandinavian antiquity by the Sagabihliothek 
of Muller (1776-1834), and the researches of Finn 
Magniisson (1791-1846) in mythology, and of 
Thomsen (1785-1865), Worsaae (1821-85), and 
Sophus Muller in archeology. The chief 19th- 
century writers of national history Avere Werlauff 
(1781-1871), Molbech( 1783-1857), 'Allen (1811-77), 
Schiern (1816-82), and K. P. Palndan- Muller 
( 1805-82 ) ; and of the history of the national 
literature and language, Petersen (1781-1862). In 
philology, Rask (1787-1831) and Madvig (1804-86), 
Nyrop (b. 1858) and Olto Jespersen (b. 1860), have 
a iSuiopean fame. 

About 1850 the enthusiasm for the national 
past, which had been excited by Oehlenschl&ger 
in Denmark, and by Tegndr, Geijer, and others 
in Sweden, together with the hatred of Germany 
aroused by the war of 1848-50, rose to a pitch of 
fanaticism. ‘The northern force Avhich had con- 
trolled the woild’ Avas extolled by Ploug and 
others as ‘the only means whereby the victory of 
the Cause of Humanity could be achieved.’ After 
Ploug (1813-94) the ctief exponents of this great 
historic mission of the northern kingdoms were 
C. K. F. Molbech (1821-88), a euphonious lyrist 
and skilful dramatist, and translator of Dante ; 
and Erik Bogh (1822-99), a fertile Avriter of 
feuilletons and adapter of plays. A cosmopolitan 
reaction set in about 1870, led by Georg Biandes 
(b. 1842), Avho proved in his lectures on literature 
that Denmark was only a side-chapel in the temple 
of European thought and art, and that this over- 
sti'ained ‘ Scaridinaviauism ’ was but the northern 
phase of the reaction from the tendencies of the 
18th century, wiiich had been experienced in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany years before. 

Brandes withdreAv to Berlin for some years from 
the storm of popular opposition. Not only in Den- 
mark, but in Norway and SAveden also, his fol- 
lowers are now the prevailing party. The most 
conspicuous of these have been Jacobsen (1847-85), 
translator of Darwin and author of Mogens 
(1872) and other novels, and (till in 1883 he 
became Conservative) Holger Drachmann (1846- 
1908). Other noteworthy avi iters are Schandoiph 
(1836-1901), equally happy in his sketches of 
the Zealand peasant and the Copenhagen snob; 
the versatile writer Hermann Bang (1858-1912); 
and the dramatist Edvard Brandes (b. 1847), 
brother of Georg Brandes. The novels of Johannes 
Buchholtz and Martin Andersen Nexn are well 
knoAvn outside of Denmark. 

Of all the Scandinavians, the Danes have shown 
the greatest aptitude for the imitative arts, and 
their art is the most independent. While the 
painters of Norway have been mostly trained at 
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Diisseldorf, and the Swedes at Paris, the Danes have 
heen especially attracted to Home. The scnlptor 
Thorwaldsen (q.v.) has left a great monument of 
his genius in the works contained in the Thor- 
waldsen Museum at Copenhagen. Of later artists 
may be mentioned the painters Marstrand, Carl 
Bloch, Exner, Kroyers, Henningsen, and Otto 
Bache. Of music, the chief composers in the 19th 
century were Hartmann, Gade, and Heise. 

See Isfyerup and Bahbek, Den danske DigteMmsts 
JSistorie,'4: vols. (1800-8), and Udsigt over den danske 
Digtekunst under Frederik K og Christian VII, (1819-28) ; 
Nyerup and J. B. Ehraft, Almindeligt Litteraturlexikon 
for Danmark, Norge og Island (Copenhagen, 1818-20); 
Petersen, Dm danske Literaturs Historie, 6 vols. ( 1858- 
64); Overdcou, Den danske Skueplads i dens Eistorie 
(1859-74); Andersen and Petersen, Illustreret dansk 
litteratnrhisforie (1916 et seq.) ; G. Brandes, Ludvig 
Holherg og hans Tid ( 1884 ) ; the general treatises in 
Banish by Thortsen (1814; 6th ed. 1866), Heiberg (1831), 
Molbecli (1839), Strom (1871), Brikson (Christiania, 
1878), Winkel-Horn (1880), and Hansen (newed. 1902); 
and in German by Strodtmann (1873), WoUheim de 
Pon&eca (1874-77), and Winkel-Horn (1880); Gosse’s 
Hiudies in the Literature of Northern Europe (1879), 
and his Two to Denmark (1912) ; also the Oxford 

Book of Scandmavian Ferae, ed. Gosse and Craigie ( 1925 ), 

Beimery, Adolphe Philippe, a French dra- 
matic Avriter of JeAvish extraction, Avas born at 
Paris on June 17, 1811. At first clerk to a notary, 
he soon became a successful dramatist, and Avas so 

rolific that betAveen 1831 and 1881 he produced, 

y himself or in concert ^vith others, about two 
hundred miscellaneous pieces, including regular 
dramas, vaudevilles, and operatic texts. One of 
the most successful Avas the drama, Marie Jeanne 
(1845). He was the creator of the Norman Avater- 
ing place, Cabourg. He died 25th January 1899. 

Beniiewitz, a small village in the pro\ince of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, 42 miles SSW. of Berlin. 
Here Avas fought, on the 6th of September 1813, a 
battle in Avhich 70,000 French, Saxons, and Poles, 
under Ney, Avere routed, after obstinate fighting, 
by 50,000 Prussians, under Biilow. 

l>eiai&iS 9 JOHK, critic, Avas born in London in 
1657, the son of a prosperous saddler. He had 
his education at Harrow, and Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, Avhere he graduated B.A. in 1679. After a 
tour through France and Italy, he took his place 
among the A\dts and men of fashion, and brought a 
sufiiciently rancorous pen to the assistance of the 
Whig party. His acquaintance Avith Dryden and 
Wycherley and other distinguished Avits, as well 
as his native bent, made him a playAvright. His 
plays had but little success. Of the nine, the two 
most famous Avere Liberty Asserted (1704) and 
Appiiis and Virginia (produced 1709). Pope's 
Essay on Criticism (1711) contained a contemptu- 
ous allusion to the latter, ansAvered by Dennis 
next month in JReJlectioyis, Critical and Satirical, 
Avhich was the commencement of a long and em- 
bittered feud betAveen the poet and the critic. 
Pope’s Narrative of Dr Robert Norris, concerning 
the Strange and Deplorable Frenzy of John 
Dennis, an officer in the Custom-Eoym (1713), Avas 
a virulent, Vulgar, and officious attack made on 
Addison’s behalf, in Avhich that genial author, 
through Steele, disavoAved any complicity. Dennis 
A^^as poor and blind during his last years. A few 
weeks after a theatrical performance, got up for 
his benefit by P^e and some others, he died, 6th 
January 1734. Dennis was embroiled in contro- 
versy all his life, and his naturally impatient 
temper became completely soured. He made 
many enemies, and liis name, Avhich his own 
Avritings could scarce preserve, Avill live for ever 
in their contempt and hate. He is one of the best- 
abused men in English literature. Swift lam- 


pooned him, and Pope not only assailed him in 
the Essay on Criticism, but finally ‘damned him 
to eA^erlasting fame ’ in the Dimciad. Yet he Avas 
no fool, and his Advancement and Reformation of 
Modern Poetry (1701) and The Grounds of Criti- 
cism in Poetry (1704) Avill still repay perusal. 

‘ Spite of the groAvlirig of poor old Dennis,’ says 
Lowell, *his sandy pedantry Av^as not without 
an oasis of refreshing sound judgment here and 
there.’ 

(Fr. denouer, ‘to untie’), a 
French term naturalised in England, ax3plied gener- 
ally to the termination or catastrophe of a play 
or romance; but, more strictly speaking, to the 
train of circumstances solving the plot, and hasten- 
ing the catastrophe. 

Bens, Peter, a Avell-knoAAm Roman Catholic 
theologian, Avas horn in 1690, at Boom, near 
Antwerp. Little is knoAvn of his early life ; hut 
from the epitaph on his tomb in the chapel of 
the archiepiscopal college of Malines, it appears 
that he Avas reader in theology at Malines for 
tAA^eh’e years, ffiehamts or parish priest of St 
Rumold’s, and president of the College of JMalines 
for forty years. He died 15tli February 1775, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. The Avork Avhich 
has rendered Dens’s name familiar, even to the 
Protestant public, is his Theologia Moralis ct Dog- 
matica. It is a systematic exposition and defence — 
in the form of a catechism — of every point of ethics 
and doctrine maintained by Roman Catholics, and 
is extensively adopted as the text-book of the- 
ology in their colleges. It appears to OAve its popu- 
larity more to its being a handy and usable com- 
pilation than to any great talent exhibited by its 
author. The casuistical parts of the Avork liaA’-e 
been severely criticised by Protestant moralists. 
An edition Av'as published at Dublin in 1832. 

Bensity. See Specific Density. 

Beiitai ForMiMla. See Teeth. 

Bentaluiltt (Lat. dens, ‘a tooth’), or Elephant’s 
Tusk Shell, a remarkable genus of molluscs, type 
of a small class called Scaphopoda. The shell is 
tubular, like an elephant’s tusk, ox)on at both ends, 
and lined by an almost completely tubular ‘ mantle. ’ 



The animal has an indistinct cylindrical head Avitli 
a mouth at its extremity, surrounded by a circle of 
tentacles. Tavo pads at the base of the head and 
above the foot hear ciliated contractRe filaments, 
possibly respiratory. The ‘ foot ’ is long and 
divided into three at the end. The mouth includes 
a rasper. There are no eyes, but an ear-sac is 
present. Neither heart nor gills are developed. 
The sexes are similar and separate. The larva is 
ciliated and free-sAvimming, The type is of much 
zoological interest, but its affinities are still un- 
certain. The animal lives Avith the anterior end 
plunged into the sand on the sea-coast, at depths 
of ten to a hundred fathoms. By means of the 
foot they can creep sloAvly. They feed on minute 
animals, and have an almost cosmopolitan distri- 
bution. The class includes two or more other 
genera. D, entale occurs off British coasts; and 
about forty living species are known. The genus 
occurs as a fossu n*om Carboniferous strata (or 
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perhaps eailier) onwards. The shells are used for 
currency and for oniameiit by the Indians of the 
northern Pacific coast of America. 

Bentaria^ or Coeal-root (both names due to 
knobbed loot-stock), is a small genus of Cruciferae, 
represented in Britain by the rare D. (or Carda- 
mine) hulhifera, in which the upper leaves bear 
Bulbils (see Bulb), while the pods larely ripen. 
The root-stock, being pungent, was formerly dried 
as a remedy for toothache. (7. diphylla, a North 
American species, is called Pepper-root (q.v.) from 
the same propeity. The name Coral-root (q.v.) 
is also applied to the orchid Corallorhiza, while the 
true Tootnwort (q.v.) is LathrcBa sguamaria. 

Dent du Ulidi. a picturesque and imposing 
peak of the Alps of Valais, 10,450 feet high, on the 
frontiers of Savoy, 5 miles SW. of St Maurice in 
the lower valley of the Khone. It is a conspicuous 
featuie of the view fiom Lausanne and Montreux. 
The Aiguille du Midi is a peak (12,600 feet) of the 
Mont Blanc group. 

Dentex, a genus of acanthopterous fishes near 
perches. One species [D. vulgaris), the Dentex of 
the ancient Romans, abounds In the Mediterranean, 



and has occasionally been taken on the southern 
shores of Biitain. It is an excessively voracious 
fish, with large sharp teeth, and attains a large 
size, sometimes three feet in length, and 20 to 30 
pounds weight. Great numbers are taken in the 
mouths of rivers in Dalmatia and the Levant, 
where they are cut in pieces, and packed in barrels 
with vinegar and spices, just as the ancients used 
to treat them. i 

Bentrifice. See Teeth. 

Dentine, or Ivory, the principal constituent 
of mammalian teeth. See Teeth. 

Dentistry. The practice of dentistry is doubt- 
less of great antiquity. Mention of teeth bound 
with gold occurs in the laws of the twelve tables 
(5th century b.c.). Modern dentistry, founded on 
rational practice, in accordance with scientific 
principles, and i*ecent histological, bacteriological, 
and pathological research, owes its creation to the 
workers and investigators among its practitioners 
since the middle years of the nineteenth century. 
Previously little or nothing was known of the 
etiology of dental and oial conditions, the import- 
ance of asepsis and antisepsis was not recognised, 
and treatment rested on an empirical rather than 
a scientific basis. 

The art of the dentist applies itself to the care 
and treatment of the human teeth and the asso- 
ciated structures, and falls naturally into two divi- 
sions : operative dentistry or dental surgery, and 
mechanical dentistry or dental prosthesis. 

Operative dentistry deals with ( 1 ) preventive or 
prophylactic measures; (2) remedial or curative 
measures. Prophylaxis begins even before the birth 
of a child, with the instruction of the mother in 
the care of^ her own health, and the adoption of 
agitable diet. The young child must be prevented 
from forming such habits as thumb-sucking, and 
the use of * cqnrforters ’ must be prohibited, as they 
deformities of the jaws and malpositions of 


the teeth. The diet should contain a sufficient 
proportion of the calcium salts and of the vita- 
mines requisite for the calcification and growth of 
the developing teeth. After the teeth are cut 
attention to their cleanliness is essential, and 
cannot be begun too soon. It is advised that 
the meals of children should end with food of a 
fibious consistency — e.g. a piece of apple — which 
demands mastication, and cleanses the teeth, 
rather than with soft pappy puddings, which stag- 
nate and decompose on the surfaces and interstices 
of the teeth. Some occupatious involve danger to 
the teeth and jaws, and in the case of match-makers 
and other workers with phosphorus legislation has 
made prophylactic measures impel ative. 

Remedial or cm ative measures are called for in the 
following conditions : caries or decay of the teeth, 
odontalgia or toothache, neuralgia, erosion, abrasion, 
fracture, injury, or dislocation of teeth ; exposure, 
inflammation, irritation, hypei plasia, degeneration, 
sepsis and necrosis of the pulp or nerve of a tooth ; 
inflammation or injury of the dental peiiosteum, 
alveolar abscess, alveolar necrosis, inflammation, 
suppuration, or ulceration of the gums or mucous 
membrane of the mouth or tongue; periostitis of 
the jaw, necrosis of the jaw, exostosis of roots of 
teeth, pulp-stones, absorption of roots ; malposition 
or irregularity of teeth, supernumeiary teeth, non- 
erupted teeth, tumours or growths in connection 
witli the teeth, especially odon tomes, which aie 
regaided as abenations of development, salivary 
calculus or tartar, pyorrhoea alveolaris (a chronic 
purulent discharge from the sockets), abscess or 
empyema of the maxillary sinus, dislocation or 
fracture of the jaw. 

Of all these conditions caries, or decay of the 
teeth, is by far the most prevalent, and that which 
makes the most frequent call on the services of the 
dentist. Inspection of the teeth of school children 
in the elementary schools reveals an appalling state 
of affairs in this respect ; in some distiicts not more 
than 10 pei cent, to 20 per cent, of the children are 
found to be exempt. The institution of school 
dental clinics will, it is hoped, do something to 
cope with this widespread defect, and may greatly 
improve the health of the children. In the treat- 
ment of caries the dentist either attempts to remove 
and arrest the decay, and to supply the place of 
the destroyed tissue by a filling or stopping, or, if 
that be impossible, he extracts the tooth. 

In the pioduction of caries there are two stages. 
The first is the solution of the enamel by acids pro- 
duced in the mouth as the result of fermentation of 
debris of food. The bread of to-day, made from flour 
ground to an impalpable powder, having hardly any 
crust, underfired, eaten fresh from the oven, and con- 
taining so much watei that it forms a paste in the 
mouth, which is bolted without proper mastication 
and admixture with saliva, furnishes a sticky, slimy 
mass, which adheres to the teeth with great tena- 
city, and rapidly undergoes lactic acid fermentation. 
This bread, along with the excessive use of sugar, 
must be blamed for the general prevalence of caries 
in civilised communities. Once the dentine which 
forms the bulk of the tooth is exposed by the solu- 
tion of the enamel, bacteria gain an entrance, they 
multiply with great rapidity in an environment so 
favourable, the dentine is destroyed, and a cavity 
of decay is formed. The stoppmg or filling of such 
cavities constitutes the bulk of the dentist’s work, 
and requires gi’eat delicacy and skill. The prepara- 
tion of the cavity is of prime importance. It must 
first be opened up so as to get free access. All 
affected or overhanging enamel is cut away with 
enamel chisels, or by means of burs, which axe small' 
rotatory files rapidly revolved in a suitable hand- 
piece of the dental engine, driven either by the foot 
or by an electric motor. All decayed or decaying 
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dentine is cleared away; for this purpose slender 
steel instruments, called excavators, are used. 
They are of such varied shapes as to permit all 
parts of any cavity in any tooth to be reached. 
These are supplemented by buis and stones in the 
dental engine. When performed by a skilful hand, 
and with sharp instruments, little or no pain may 
be felt during this process ; but if the dentine is 
sensitive, ‘obtundents,’ such as carbolic acid, oil of 
cloves, eugenol, or desiccation with alcohol and hot 
air may be used to diminish the sensitivity. If the 
pulp is exposed, or if the decay approaches it so 
nearly as not to leave a sufficient layer of sound 
dentine to protect it from pressure, heat, or cold, 
the ‘ nerve ’ or pulp must be killed. Devitalisation 
of the pulp may be effected by sealing in a small 
quantity of arsenious acid and cocaine for twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, or by paralysing it with 
cocaine in solution, applied under pressure. The 
pulp, when devitalised, is removed by special barbed 
instruments called nerve-extractors or nerve-bristles, 
and the pulp-chamber and root-canals, having been 
cleaned and sterilised, are filled with an antiseptic 
substance, such as wax impregnated with iodoform 
or trikresol- formalin paste. In stopping a cavity 
the objects are to remove all decay, to sterilise the 
prepared cavity, and to fill it with a sterile sub- 
stance which will take the place of the tissues de- 
cayed and removed, will prevent the recurrence of 
decay, and will restore the tooth to functional 
activity. The ideal filling substance would be 
easy of introduction, undistinguishable from the 
natural tooth, absolutely resistant to the action 
of such chemical or mechanical agencies as it is 
exposed to in the mouth, and a non-conductor of 
thermal or electrical stimuli. Such a material has 
yet to be found. During the insertion of a filling 
moisture must be excluded, as unless this be done 
the cavity cannot be sterilised, nor can its sterility 
be maintained. The best means is by the adjust- 
ment of the rubber-dam ; the tooth to be filled and 
the teeth adjoining it are passed through holes 
unched in a sheet of thin india-rubber, which is 
eld in place by waxed silk ligatures tied round the 
necks of the teeth, or by specially devised clamps. 
The saliva which gathers in the mouth is drawn off 
by a saliva-ejector, in the form of a Sprengel pump 
worked by a minute water-tap. Another saliva- 
ejector has a compressible rubber bulb which the 
patient manipulates. Dexterous operators some- 
times dispense with the rubber-dam for short opera- 
tions, and rely on aseptic napkins, or cotton -wool 
rolls, to exclude moisture. The cavity being pro- 
perly shaijed, excavated, sterilised, and dry, the 
filling is inserted. The method varies with the 
material. 

Gold , — The gold used is chemically pure, it is 
in the form of foil, either in sheets, or rolled round 
a broach and cut in short lengths to form loosely 
rolled cylinders. It is also prepared folded into 
square pellets, and in that peculiar form known as 
sponge-gold or crystal gold. Various modes of 
packing the gold are adopted, according as the 
gold is cohesive, when advantage is taken of the 
fact that it welds at ordinary temperatures, or non- 
cohesive. In the latter case the cavity must be 
of such a shape as to retain the filling, wdiich is 
made by tightly wedging the gold so that it forms 
a homogeneous mass with absolutely watertight 
adaptation to the walls of the cavity. Cohesive 
gold can be adapted to a cavity of any shape, pro- 
vided that small portions are first of all tightly 
fixed in small pits, slots, or recesses made in the 
floor of the cavity. To the gold fixed in these 
* retention points’ small successive portions are 
welded till the cavity is full. Gold-pluggers are 
used for welding and condensing coliesive gold, 
which must be further condensed by an automatic 


mallet, an instrument which is mn in the dental 
engine, and gives a succession of blows the_ force 
of which can be legulated. Where the placing of 
retention points piesents difficulty, the cavity may 
be partly filled with cement, into which crystal or 
sponge-gold is pressed. The filling is then built 
up in the usual way after the cement has hardened. 
In any case, the tilling when completed must be 
tiimnied, polished, and buniished, by means of 
finishing-burs, stones, discs, wooden points, felt 
cones, abrasive strips, polishing powders, and 
burnishers. 

Amalgam . — An amalgam is a combination of 
two 01 more metals, one of which is mercury, and 
the utility of dental amalgam alloys depends upon 
the property possessed by mercury of dissolving 
other metals to form compounds which in a short 
time harden or set. The dental alloys most in 
favour contain silver, tin, copper, and 'zinc. The 
alloy is cut into fine filings or shavings, and 
rubbed in a mortar with mercury sufficient to 
make a paste. This paste is inserted into the 
cavity while plastic, packed with hlunt-ended in- 
struments, and allowed to set haid. A widely 
adopted practice is the lining of cavities with 
cement into which, while still soft, amalgam is 
pressed, thus producing a combination filling with 
the adhesive property of the cement, and the 
strength and durability of the amalgam. By this 
method the discoloi ation of the tooth attendant on 
the use of amalgam alone is avoided. 

Cements . — These are largely used on account 
of their adhesive pioperties, and because they are 
moie sightly in the front of the mouth tlian metal 
fillings. They comprise the oxychloride cement, 
and the three classes of oxyphosphates. All con- 
sist of a powder and a liquid, which are mixed with 
a spatula on a glass or porcelain slab to a consist- 
ency varying from cream to putty -like, and must 
be put into the cavity without much delay, as they 
set quickly. In the oxychloride cement the powder 
is calcined zinc oxide, the liquid is zinc chloiide. 
The three classes of oxyphosphates are : ( 1 ) basic 
zinc pbospbates, in which the po^vder is zinc oxide 
plus colouring matter, the fluid is glacial phos- 
phoric acid ; (2) oxyphosphates of copper, in which 
oxide of copper instead of zinc forms the powder ; 
(3) silicate cements, so called. These contain in 
the powder silicon and oxides of other metals than 
zinc, such as beryllium, aluminium, and calcium. 
The liquid is phosphoric acid, modified by the 
addition of other constituents, such as zinc phos- 
phate and aluminium phosphate. These ‘silicate’ 

I or translucent cementb lack to some extent the 
adhesive properties of the basic zinc phosphates ; 
per contra, they approach very closely in appeal ance 
and lustre to tlxe natural enamel. In most mouths 
I cements tend to undergo solution and disintegration, 
and usually require renewal from time to time. 

G%dta-peTcha . — The juice of Isonandra Guff a, 
dried, purified, and afterwards mixed with zinc 
oxide, or zinc oxide and meicuiic sulphide, to form 
the white or pink varieties, is largely used for 
temporary stoppings. It is softened and made 
plastic by dry heat, and inserted waini. It is 
soluble in chloroform and in eucalyptus and 
cajuput oils ; a solution is used for filling loot- 
canals and for setting crowns and bridges. 

Till, in the form of foil, is used in the same 
manner as non-cohesive gold. Large cavities may 
be partly filled with tin and finished with cohesive 
gold. Tin may also be used in combination with 
gold to make a ‘ tin-gold ’ filling, a sheet of tin- 
foil being sandwiched l)etween two sheets of gold- 
foil, or a sheet of tin and one of gold may be 
rolled together. The combination gives a hard 
and durable filling. 

Inlays . — These may be made of either porcelain 
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or metal ; the inlay is prepared to tit exactly the 
piepared cavity into which it is cemented. Some 
operatois insert ready-made inlays of standard 
sizes, by cutting the cavity with special trephines 
and burs to lib the inlay ; hut the generally adopted 
piocedure is to shape the cavity so that an inipres- 
bion can he taken ol it, oi that a matrix adapted to 
its walls and margins can be withdia\yn without 
distortion. For poicelain inlays a matrix is essen- 
tial. It may he of platinum or of gold, according 
to the high or low fusing- point of the porcelain 
body used. A matrix giving an exact reproduction 
of the shape of the cavity having been secured, 
either direct from the cavity, or by swaging in 
a plaster or metal model thereof, the porcelain 
body, mixed with water or alcohol, is put in the 
matrix and baked in an electric furnace. Several 
bakings, and gradual additions of porcelain body 
till the inlay is built up to the required shape, will 
be needed. In the preliminary bakings the body 
should be ‘ biscuited^ only ; not till the final bak- 
ing should it be glazed. When finished the inlay 
must be grooved on its inner surface with diamond 
discs or etched with hydrofluoric acid to afford 
retention to the cement that fixes it in place. 

Metal inlays are made either of gold or of alloys 
specially prepared for the purpose. The cire per- 
due process is that generally employed. A wax 
model of the proposed inlay is made either direct 
from the cavity or from a model of it. This has a 
sprue wile attached to it and is invested in a 
mixture of plaster of Paris and other materials in 
a casting flask or ring. When the investment has 
set hard the sprue wire is removed, leaving the 
channel by which the molten gold or other metal 
IS introduced after the wax has been dispersed by 
heat. The melted metal is forced into the mould 
in various ways by casting machines. Some use 
superheated steam to propel the metal by direct 
pressure, some depend on suction by the produc- 
tion of a vacuum in the mould, otheis on centrifugal 
force. Metal inlays can also be made by melting 
the metal in a platinum or gold matrix. 

Extraction Of Teeth , — The instruments used bxq 
forceps and elevators. A formidable and unscienti- 
fic tool called the * key ’ was once in great favour, 
but fortunately it has fallen into disuse. Hundreds 
of different shapes and sizes of forceps have been 
designed by misguided ingenuity, but the skilful 
operator needs very few; indeed, the Edinburgh 
School teaches that two pairs of forceps are all- 
suffieient. The principal points to observe in the 
operation are : that the blades of the forceps 
should be sharp, that they should be capable of 
embracing accurately the root or roots of the tooth 
to be extracted, that the root or roots should be 
firmly grasped by the forceps, that the operator 
should take a firm grip of the margins of the jaw 
at the site of the tooth to he extracted, with the 
linger and thumb of the left hand, and that the 
extractive force should be applied in the direction 
of least resistance, and in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the least possible fracture, laceration, or dis- 
turbance of the parts. Teeth with conical roots— 
viz. the upper incisors and, to a varying degree, the 
canines — should be rotated; all others should be 
carried outwards, unless they are so abnormal in 
form and situation as to render this impossible. 
In no case will a pulling force be found effectual. 
The elevator is used to turn out roots or teeth to 
which it is difficult or inconvenient to apply the 
foixeps. All instruments used must be thoroughly 
cleaned and sterilised before and after use, and an 
antiseptic mouth-wash should be prescribed. 

AwBsthetics , — Tooth extraction is exti*emely 
painful, and the use of ansesthetics during its 
performance is therefore often desirable. Nitrous 
oxide, or laughing-gas, as it is sometimes called, 


is of all geneial ansesthetics that most fiequently 
employed by dentists, and has by reason of its great 
safety enjoyed unbioken popularity. The mixtuie 
of nitrous oxide and oxygen has many advantages 
over nitious oxide alone, and there is little doubt 
that with the advent of simplified apparatus for its 
administration, and more extended instruction in 
the method of using it, this combination, unsur- 
passed for its fieedom from danger to life, or even 
unpleasant symptoms during induction and after 
recovery, will become the ansesthetic of choice tor 
extractions. Nitrous oxide or nitious oxide and 
oxygen may he used in combination with a small 
dose of ethyl chloride (3 c.cm. should be regarded 
as the maximum), oi with ether vapour if a very 
prolonged operation is anticipated. Chloiofomi is 
at once the most unsuitable and the most dangei- 
ous anaesthetic to use for a dental operation, and 
its use in this connection should be regarded as 
unjustifiable. Local anaesthetics have a sphere of 
usefulness in the extraction of single teeth. Cocaine, 
stovaine, novocaine, eucaine, alypin, and quinine 
with urea hydrochloride, aie the analgesics most in 
favour. Solutions of these diugs are injected into 
the tissues in the neighhourhobd of the tooth to 
be exti acted, a local analgesia is produced, and 
a more or less ‘painless extinction’ is effected. 
Aseptic technique must be rigidly observed, and 
no injection anaesthesia should he practised when a 
septic condition of the paits alieady exists. The 
neglect of these precautions by the ignorant or 
careless operator entails the risk of blood-poisoning. 
Freezing the part involved by the rapid evapora- 
tion of ethyl chloride or ether spray is sometimes- 
practised for the production of analgesia. 

Scaling , — This is the lemoval of deposits of tartar 
from the teeth ; the operation is effected with in- 
struments called scalers. Deposits of tartar are 
termed salivaiy calculus or seminal calculus, ac- 
coiding to their supposed deposition from solution 
in saliva or in the blood plasma. Tartar of either 
variety, wherever deposited, acts as an irritant, 
causing inflammation and absorption of the soft 
tissues, and rendering them susceptible to bacterial 
invasion and to the production of pyorrhoea alveo- 
laris, which, if untreated, leads to the destruction, 
of the sockets and loss of the teeth. Pyorrhoea 
alveolaris is one of the forms of oral sepsis which • 
modern physicians regard as a frequent cause of 
pernicious aiieeniia and various toxsemias. The im- 
portance of removing deposits of tartar from the 
teeth must, therefore, be urged with insistence. 
The process is long and difficult, and its peifunctoiy 
performance is worse than useless. When pyor- 
rhoea is established, careful scaling and the use of 
tartar solvents, with the application of stimulating 
and antiseptic substances, either locally or by the 
process of ionisation, may cure it. The use of 
autogenous vaccines is sometimes beneficial, some- 
times disappointing. In many cases ex ti action of 
the teeth the sockets of which aie affected is the 
only remedy. 

Regulation of Teeth^ or Orthodontics , — This is 
concerned with the correction of irregular positions 
of the teeth in the dental arches, leading to perver- 
sion of the normal relations of the occlusal surfaces 
of the teeth when the jaws are closed, or, in short, 
to mal-occlusion. Mouth-breathing, often due to 
adenoids, bad habits, as thumb-sucking, loss of the 
first permanent molars, and heredity are cited as 
frequent causes of irregularity and mal-occlusion. 
The correction of irregularity depends on the appli- 
cation of a continuous force or pressure exercised 
upon the teeth it is desired to move. Many devices 
have been invented. Of these Angle’s Ax*ch, with 
its adjunctive bands, ligatures, and levers, is, per- 
haps, the most commonly used, and the most use- 
ful. Other means, such as split expansion-plates. 
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traction-screws, jack-screws, spiral springs, wire 
springs, elastic bauds, expansible wedges, inclined 
planes, &c., are occasionally utilised. After the 
lual-occlusion is corrected, which may take a con- 
si<lerable time, the teeth must be kept in their new 
positions by a retention apparatus, which may have 
to be worn for six months or longer. 

Radiography is of great help to the dentist in 
showing the presence of unerupted teeth, abnor- 
malities of roots, pulp-stones, absorption areas in 
clironic apical abscesses, cysts, new growths, frac- 
tures, and other diseased or abnormal conditions. 

TAe Treatment of Fraetures and Dislocations of 
the Jaws falls within the province of the dentist. 

Mechanical Dentistry, or Dental Prosthesis, deals 
with (1) the construction and adaptation of arti- 
ficial substitutes for teeth which have been re- 
moved, shed, or lost, by operation, injury, disease, 
or accident ; ( 2 ) crown and bridge work, in which 
one or more artificial crowns are inserted in the 
mouth, supported by sound remaining teeth or 
roots ; (3) the making of obturators for the closure 
of congenital cleft palate or of perforations of the 
palate ; (4) the replacement by artificial appliances 
of parts of the jaws or face removed by operation 
or destroyed by accident or disease. 

In the great majority of cases artificial teeth are 
mounted on plates of metal or vulcanite. These 
plates are retained in the mouth by leason of their 
accuiate fit and atmospheiic pressure — these are 
the so-called ‘ suction ’ plates ; by clasps or bauds 
fitted lound sound remaining teeth; or sometimes 
by gold spiial spiings. The teeth themselves are 
made of a high-fusing porcelain, and are obtain- 
able of every conceivable size, shape, and shade. 
Diatoric teeth, which are suitable only for vulcanite 
plates, have in their substance holes or undercut 
cavities, on which they depend for their retention 
in the vulcanite. Pin teeth, which are available 
for either metal or vulcanite plates, have two 
platinum pins baked into their lingual aspect. Pin 
teeth are also made with gold pins, or with base 
metal pins. Tube teeth have a platinum tube 
baked lengthwise in the middle of the tooth. 
Gum blocks have an artificial gum of porcelain. 
Special teeth are made for what is known as con- 
tinuous gum work. Here platinum forms the base 
on which the set of teeth is built up with porcelain 
body, which, when baked in an electric furnace, 
closely simulates the appearance of the natural 
gum and palate. 

Before artificial teeth can be inserted with safety 
and comfort, the mouth and any remaining teeth 
must be put in a healthy and hygienic state. Loose, 
useless, or very badly decayed teeth should be ex- 
tracted, also any roots that are not crowned ; all 
stoppings that are required must be done, and the 
remaining teeth scaled and cleaned. 

The making of a set entails (1) taking an im- 
pression of the jaws with plaster of Paris or model- 
ling compound, and casting plaster models from 
the moulds so obtained; (2) taking the bite — ^i.e. 
getting the relative positions of the upper and 
lower jaws in closure, and fixing the models in 
that relationship on an articulator ; ( 3 ) setting up 
the case — i.e. assembling the teeth selected in 
the exact positions they are to occupy in the fin- 
ished case; (4) trying in, and finally adjusting 
the trial set ; (5) finishing. If the case is to be of 
vulcanite, the model and wax set ai*e invested in 
plaster in a specially devised two-part flask; the 
flask is opened, the wax scalded out, and replaced 
by dental rubber; the flask is closed, heated, 
pressed, and clamped. The case is now vulcanised 
by superheated steam under pressure, and when 
cold taken out of the flask, filed up, smoothed, 
and polished. When the plate is of gold or other 
metal it may be either cast or ‘struck.’ In the 
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first case the set is made up as if for vulcanite, is 
invested in a special casting ring ; by means of 
sprues, channels are left for molten metal to 
flow into the mould left by the burning off of the 
wax. The metal, usually gold, is driven into the 
mould by steam pressure, or by the production of 
a vacuum in the mould. Several ingenious casting 
machines have been devised to accomplish this 
piocess. More generally the plate is ‘struck.’ 
The original model is duplicated in gun-metal or 
zinc ; this is the ‘ die,’ and from it a ‘ counter die ’ is 
taken in tin or lead. The plate, cut to pattern, is 
swaged between the die and counter, being stamped 
out, as it were, on an anvil or block with a heavy 
swaging- hammer. It is trimmed, and any bands 
or clasps fitted and soldered. The teeth are now 
fitted to the plate. The mode of attachment varies. 
Tube teeth are fixed by a pin soldered to the plate 
and passing up the tube. Pin teeth are backed 
with gold plate soldered to the pins, and the backing 
is soldered to the plate. 

Crowning is the adaptation of an artificial crown 
to a root. A crown is fastened to a root either by 
means of a dowel-post or pin of gold, platino- 
iridium, or other suitable metal cemented into the 
root, which is drilled out for the reception of the 
post, or by means of a collar of like material 
closely embracing the root. Crowns for the front 
teeth should be either all porcelain or porcelain- 
faced ; for back teeth hollow shell crowns of gold 
are often used. It is essential that the root to be 
crowned should be absolutely healthy. 

In Bridge-worh sound, healthy teeth or roots aie 
used as the piers to carry a bridge bearing artificial 
teeth across spaces from which teeth are absent. 
The piers may be crowned, so that hollow crowns 
on the biidge slip over them ; they may] have tubes 
cemented into them to receive split-pins fixed to 
the bridge, or many other clever devices may be em- 
ployed. Bridge- work should be removable, as it is 
impossible to keep a fixed bridge clean, and its wearer 
has always an unhealthy mouth and a foul bi eath. 

Laws as to Dentistry. — The Dentists Act, 1878, 
established the Dentists’ Register. To the Register 
were admitted those in practice before the passing 
of the act, and those who, before or after its 
passage, obtained a diploma or licence in dental 
surgery from one of the Royal Colleges of Sur- 
geons, a British university, or other examining 
body^ recognised for the purpose by the Gener^Q 
Medical Council. The curriculum is laid down by 
the council, and extends over a period of four years. 
The 1878 Act enabled the public to distinguish 
between qualified and unqualified piactitioners of 
dentistry by restricting the use of the titles 
‘ dentist * and ‘ dental practitioner ’ to those on 
the Dentists’ Register or the Medical Register. It 
did not limit or prohibit practice by the unqualified 
or the assumption by them of misleading titles. 
Recognition of the evils of un( 3 ^ualified practice, 
with its attendant dangers to the public, led to 
the passage of the Dentists Act, 1921. This act, 
following the lead of most of our colonies and 
dominions, prohibits the practice of dentistry by 
unregistered persons, sets up a Dental Board of the 
United Kingdom to administer the act, and pro^- 
vides for the admission to the Register, unddr 
specified conditions as to age, character, and 
length of time in practice, of present unqualified 
practitioners. 

The literature is voluminous ; a few of the best-known 
books are : The Science and Practice of Dental Surgery, 
edited by K. G. Bennett ; Diseases and Injuries of the 
Teeth, by Smale and Colyer ; Dental Surgery, by fc^will 
and England ; Tesct-hooh of Operative Dentistry, by Kirk ; 
Dental Surgery, by Tomes; Extraction of Teeth, by 
Gibbs ; Text-hook of Prosthetic Dentistry, by Essig and 
Turner; Mechanical Practice in Dentistry, by Booth 
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Pearsal; The Dental Laboratory, &c., by Eose; Mal- 
occlusion of the Teeth, by Angle ; Operative Dentistry, 
by Black; Dental Metallurgy, by Essig and Koemg. 
Periodicals are the British Dental Journal, British Jour- 
nal of Dental Science, Dental Record, Dental Cosmos* 
Dentition. See Teeth, Teething, Horse. 
Denton, a manufacturing and coal -mining town 
and urban district of Lancashire, 4 miles NNE 
of Stockport. Reservoiis of the Manchester watei- 
works are near the town. Pop. 18,000. 

D’Entrecasteaux Islands, since 1884 part 
of Biitish New Guinea (Papua), lie north of the 
south-eastern extremit}’^ of New Guinea. With 
an area of 1200 sq. m., they comprise three chief 
islands separated by narrow channels. They are 
named after the Fiench admiral and explorer, Bruni 
D’Entrecasteaux (1739-93), who visited these 
waters in 1792. His name is also preserved in 
D’Entrecasteaux Point on the south-west coast 
of Western Australia ; and in D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel, separating the south of Tasmania from 
Bruni Island. 

Denudation, in Geology, means the laying 
bare of underlying rocks by the removal of super- 
ficial matter, and also the process by which the 
earth’s surface is broken up and the loose material 
carried away. The more important agents of 
denudation are wind, rain, running water (springs, 
underground streams, brooks, and rivers), frost, 
snow, ice (glaciers), the sea (waves, breakers, 
currents), plants, and animals. The action of 
wind is seen in the erosion of rocks produced by the 
sand and grit which in certain dry regions is swept 
by the winds against projecting rodcs, an action 
oiten resulting in the undermining of cliffs and the 
downfall of rock-masses. The sand produced by 
the superficial disintegration of rocks is carried 
forward and heaped up in the form of dunes or 
sandMUs (see Drift ). Rain is also a potent agent 
of denudation, its action being both cnemical and 
mechanical. Rocks are more or less altered and 
decayed, and the decomposed materials carried off 
in solution by rain-water. The more soluble rocks, 
such as rock-salt, gypsum, and limestone, readily 
succumb, but there are very few rocks indeed 
which are not more or less acted upon chemically 
by rain. So that in many places the rocks are 
thus * weathered ’ to considerable depths, the 
decomposed crusts varying in thickness from a 
mere line up to many feet or even yards. The 
mechanical action of rain consists chiefly in the 
sweeping away of this disintegrated material, 
which often accumulates in hollows, forming what 
is called rain-wash. Running water acts also 
chemically and mechanically. Thus, the rain that 
sinks underground and rises to the surface again in 
springs, brmgs about many changes in rocks. 
Immense quantities of mineral matter are brought 
up in solution, and thus, in time, underground 
cavities are formed, especially in the more soluble 
rocks. In regions of calcareous rocks, the whole 
drainage is sometimes conducted underground, the 
ingulfed streams and rivers acting both chemi- 
cally and mechanically, and giving rise to a large 
series of subterranean tunn^s (see Caves). The 
action of underground water often brings about 
local subsidences, falls of rock, and great landslips. 
The denuding action of superficial terrestrial waters 
is seen in the excavation of gullies, ravines, and 
river- valleys, one of the most remarkable examples 
of river erosion being the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado (q.v.), which is a chasm nearly 400 miles 
long, with approximately vertical walls rising to a 
bright of 4000 to 7000 leet above the bed of the 
river. 

Fmt acts with great intensity at high levels and 
in hl^ laritudes* but even in temperate regions its 
acti(m is very ii^aarked and productive of great disin- 


tegration of rocks. Indeed, in the production of 
the weathered crusts of rocks, frost is hardly less 
active than rain It is in arctic and mountain- 
ous countries, however, that its action is most 
conspicuous. The rocks under its influence are 
ruptured and shattered to such a degree that 
frequently the parent rock-masses become buried 
under shivered heaps of their own debris. Glaciers 
are likewise powerful denuding agents. They are 
not only instrumental in transporting the rock- 
rubbish which is showered down upon them from 
overhanging cliffs, &c. (see Boulders), but by 
means of the blocks and debris which they 
drag forward on their beds, they grind, furrow, 
and smooth the rocks over whicn they flow. 
The peculiarly muddy character of the water 
that escapes from the terminal front of a 
glacier shows how powerful this erosive action 
must be, for the mud carried in suspension is 
simply the fine flour of the rocks which has resulted 
from the grinding action. The sea, again, acts 
like a great horizontal saw, which is continually 
rasping away the rocks along the coast. Cliffs are 
in this way undermined, rock-falls take place, and 
the tumbled rock-masses are by-and-by pounded 
down into shingle, gravel, and saud, which are 
hurled by the waves against the cliffs, and thus ere 
long the latter aie again undeiinined, and further 
rock-falls take place. 

The chief denuding agents have now been men- 
tioned, but the destructive action of plants and 
animals cannot be ignored. Thus plants aid in the 
demolition of rocks by sending their roots into rock^ 
crevices and wedging the masses asunder, and hence 
they aid the freer percolation of water, and prepare 
theVay for the better action of frost. Vegetation 
also, by attracting rain, tends to increase the flow 
and erosive action of streams and rivers, while 
its decomposition yields to rain those organic 
acids which so greatly increase the chemical 
action of that agent. The destructive action of 
animals, again, is seen in the weakening of rocks 
on a sea-coast produced by the drilling and boring 
of Saxicava, Pholas, &c., and by annelids, echini, 
and sponges. Rocks so weakened fall more readily 
before the battering of waves and breakers. Thus, 
the whole surface of the land, from the summits of 
mountains down to the sea-coast, is subject to 
denudation. Little change may be perceptible in a 
lifetime or even during many centuries, but an ex- 
amination of the rocks shows that many thousands 
of feet of solid strata have been gradually removed 
from the surface of a country. Thus, in many 
districts where faults occur, no inequality at the 
surface betrays the presence of dislocations; the 
whole area has been reduced by denudation to the 
same level, hundreds or even thousands of feet of 
strata having been removed from the upcast side 
of the faxdts (see Dislocation). Some attempts 
have been made to form a rough estimate of the 
rate at which the general surface of the land is 
reduced by denudation. As the sediment of gravel, 
sand, and mud which a river carries down to the 
sea represents the actual loss sustained by the sur- 
face of the area drained by it and its tributaries, it 
is obvious that if we could correctly estimate the 
amount of sediment transported to the sea by the 
rivers of any given area, we should at the same 
time ascertain the rate at which that area is 
denuded. Observation has shown that this denuda- 
tion proceeds more rapidly in some regions than in 
others, and, therefore, that the woris: of no in- 
dividual river can be taken as a standard by which 
to estimate the general rate of erosion all the world 
over. Much depends on physical and climatic con- 
ditions, and much on the geological structure of a 
country and the composition of its prevalent rock- 
masses. Thus, the Mississippi is said to remove 
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from the general surface of its basin 1 foot in 
6000 years, the Rhone 1 foot in 1528 years, the Po 
1 foot in 729 years. To the matter mechanically 
suspended in the water or swept forward on the 
beds of ^ rivers we have to add the matter carried 
in solution, which in many livers is very consider- 
able. Rivers like the Shine, the Danube, the 
Elbe, and the Rhone, contain in every 6000 parts 
by weight one part of dissolved mineral substance. 
These rivers, tiierefore, cany seawards their o\\ti 
weight of dissolved matter in 6000 years. Thus, 
subaerial denudation progresses more rapidly than 
we should at first be led to suspect, and those 
geologists who have made a special study of this 
question do not hesitate to assei-t that the action 
of the subaerial agents of denudation is far more 
effective than that of the sea, for whereas the action 
of the latter is confined to a narrow belt of land, 
that of the former has no such limitation. The 
whole land surface is exposed to attack, and the 
loose material carried down to the sea far exceeds 
in amount the waste of the coast-line by waves 
and breakers. 

Denver, the coital of Colorado, is situated on 
the South Platte River, 922 miles W. of St Louis. 
It lies on a level plain, 5169 feet above the sea, 
beyond which rise the snow-capped peaks and 
■deep blue shoulders of the Rocky Mountains. 
Denver was founded on a barren waste, dry and 
treeless, in 1858, and the close of the Civil War 
saw it a lising frontier town ; in 1870 the popula- 
tion was 4759 ; in 1880, 35,629 ; in 1900 it had 
inci eased to 133,859. In thirty years the mining- 
<iamp had been tiansformed into the ‘Queen 
City of the Plains,’ with stately buildings of biick 
and yellow stone, and wide, shaded streets, pro- 
vided with electric light and electric tram-cai-s, 
and had become the meeting-point of a great net- 
work of railways, with four airect routes to the 
«ast. In 1910 the population was 213,381; in 
1920, 256,491. Among the public institutions and 
buildings are the state capitol, of Colorado granite 
and marble, built in 1887-95 ; the federal building, 
with U.S. custom-house and post-office, the county 
■court-house, the U.S, mint, the auditorium, the 
mining exchange, the university (Methodist), with 
its observatory and other out-buildings, colleges 
of medicine, law, theology, and music, hospitals, 
sanatoriums, a zoolo^cal garden, the Jesuit college, 
the Carnegie library, several museums, the episco- 
pal cathedral and many imposing churches, public 
echools, and theatres. There are many beautiful 
parks, and an abundant water-supply. The clear 
invigorating air and dry climate of Denver are 
famous ; the mean annual temperature is 48® E., 
and the rainfall 17 inches. Denver is the centre 
of a great agricultural and mining district, and 
has a large trade in cattle, hides, wool, and 
tallow, witli varied manufactures. It is chiefly 
to its position as the centre of a great mining 
region that Denver owes its marvellous progress ; 
the discovery, in 1878, of the fabulous wealth 
of the Leadville Hills attracted capital and immi- 
giation from all parts of the continent. It has 
a United States assaying mint, and is an im- 
portant ore market. The neighbourhood produces 
not only metals— lead, copper, iron, gold, and silver 
—but also coal, which has created a large smelting 
industry. It is, in fact, the emporium of the rich 
gold and silver mining districts of the state, and 
the chief centre of the coal trade in that region. 
See also Colorado. 

Deoband 9 ^ town in the United Provinces of 
India, 15 miles N. of Muzaffarnagar by rail, with 
manufactures of fine cloth, and a trade in grain, 
sugar, and oil. Almost two-thirds the inhabitants 
are Mohammedans. Pop. 19,000. 


Deodand* A personal chattel which was the 
immediate and accidental occasion of the death of 
a reasonable creatine, was, by the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order that it might be 
applied to pious uses, or given to God {Deo dan- 
chiin), as the term implies. The law of deodand 
was abolished by statute in 1846. 

Deodar (Diodar), a petty native state in 
the Palanpur Supermtendency, Bombay presidency, 
with an area of 364 sq. m., and about 30,000 in- 
habitants. It is a flat, open plain, with sandy soil 
and a hot climate; there are no rivers, and the 
numerous ponds are not employed for iirigation. 
Clarified butter is the only export. 

Deodar. See Cedar. 

Deodorisers are chemical substances em- 
ployed for the purpose of absorbing or destroying 
the odoiiferous principles evolved especially from 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter. Thus, 
fleshly burned charcoal is a powerful deodoriser 
because it absorbs sulphurous acid gas, ammonia, 
and other odorous gases. They belong to the 
classes of substances known as Antiseptics (q.v.) 
and Disinfectants (q.v.). 

D’Eon. See 

Deontology (Gr. deon, ‘that which is bind- 
ing,’ and log os ^ ‘a discourse’), a term for the 
science of duty, Ethics (q.v.). 

Deoxidation* or Reduction, is the process 
of withdrawing the oxygen from a compound, as 
in the lediictioii of the native peroxide of iron in 
the smelting-furnaces to the condition of metallic 
iron. On the small scale, in expei imental inquii ies, 
the m*ocess^ of deoxidation may be caiiied on before 
the Blowpipe (q.v.), where the inner or reducing 
flame is essentially a deoxidising one. 

Department (Fr. departemmt), a term used 
to denote a territoiial division in France. Previous 
to the Revolution, France was divided into pro- 
vinces; but in 1790 a decree of the Assembly 
ordeied the abolition of the old provincial divisions 
(34 in number), and the redistribution of the land 
into 83 departments. During the year 8 of the 
Revolution, these were increased to 98 ; in 1814 the 
Empire consisted of 130 ; and the war of 1870-71 
reduced it from 89 to 87, including^the sadly dimin- 
ished Haut-Rhin, now Belfort. The war of 1914r- 
18 added Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin, and Moselle. The 
departments, each presided over by a prefect, 
are again subdivided into arrondissements. See 
France. 

Deplilogisticated Air. See Phlogiston. 

Depilatories (Lat. de^ilo, ‘I pull out the 
hair’) are chemical agents employed for removing 
superfluous hair from the skin. They were exten- 
sively used by the ancients, but are now restricted 
in their employment to the face, and to the removal 
of the hair from the scalp in the treatment of 
certain diseases. They should only he used under 
medical advice. 

Deponent* a term in Latin Grammar applied 
to verbs having a passive form but an active signi- 
fication. They are so called because they, as it 
were, lay down ( Lat. depono ) or dispense w'ith the 
signification proper to their form. Such verbs had 
all originally a reflexive meaning, like the middle 
voice in Greek verbs ; thus, vescor, ‘ I eat,’ means 
radically, ‘I feed myself .’ — Deponent is also used 
for a person who makes a Deposition (q.v.). 

Deposit* a term much used in Geology, to 
chai-acterise those rocks which have been mrmed 
from matter that has settled from suspension or 
solution in water. Thus, sandstone and shale are 
rocks composed of materials which have settled 
from suspension in water; while stalactites and 
stalagmites have been precipitated from solution 
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in water. Deposits are characterised according to 
the conditions under which they were formed, as 
marine, lacustrine, fluviatile, chemical, and so forth. 
See Sea, Ooze, 

Deposits in English law, is a branch of bail- 
ments, defined by Story to be ‘a bailment of 
woods, to be kept by the bailee without leward, and 
delivered according to the object and purpose of 
the trust.’ See Bailment: 

Deposition^ the testimony of a witness set 
down m writing. Depositions are taken either by 
a judge or by a commissioner specially appointed 
by him for that purpose. The q^nestions to which 
the depositions are answers are usually put by the 
legal representatives of the parties to the suit, 
under the control of the court or commissioner, 
and the answers are taken down by the clerk of 
court, or by a clerk specially appointed for the 
purpose. It is a rule in the laws of evidence of all 
countries that the deposition cannot be read where 
the witness might be himself produced, because his 
oral testimony is the best evidence, and secondary 
evidence is never admissible. 

Depots Military, in this country is a place 
in which recruits are trained and stores kept for 
Mobilisation (q.v.), and to which reservists come 
in on the order to mobilise. By the Military Forces 
Localisation Act of 1872, the United Kingdom was 
divided into seventy brigade depots. These were 
afterwards called regimental districts and renum- 
bered. See Army. 

Depression, or Dip. See Horizon. 

De Frofundis ( ‘ out of the depths ’), the first 
words of the Vulgate version of the 129th psalm 
(A.V. 130th), which is one of the seven ‘peni- 
tential psalms,’ and forms a portion of the liturgy 
of the Catholic Church, and is sung when the 
bodies of the dead are committed to the grave. 
A tender melancholy pervades the psalm, which, 
however, brightens at the close under the conviction 
that with God there is * plenteous redemption.’ 

Deptford, on the south bank of the Thames, 
44 miles below London Bridge, forms one of the 
metropolitan boroughs and part of another. In 
1885 it was constituted a parliamentary borough, 
returning one member. The parish of Deptford 
St Nicholas, close on the river-bank, is included 
in the metropolitan borough of Greenwich. St 
Paul’s parish is the only one in the borough. 
A royal dockyard, dating from the time of Henry 
VIII., was repeatedly visited by Queen Elizabeth, 
who here knighted Captain Francis Drake when 
he returned from his voyage round the world. 
It was closed in 1869. Twenty-one acres of its 
site were bought by the corporation of London, 
and fitted up as a foreign cattle -market. The 
Royal Victualling Yard is also here. The Trinity 
Hduse Corporation has propei*ty here; and for 
sixteen years before his death, the Duke of 
Wellington as Master went in procession to St 
Nicholas Church with the Elder Brethren. Since 
then the ceremony has been disused, and the annual 
celebration takes place at Trinity Hall, London. 
Deptford was long famous for horticulture, but 
the gardens have mostly been built over or used 
for railway purposes. There is little ship-build- 
ing now, but there are large and famous marine 
engineering establishments. In 1888-89 the Elec- 
tric Lighting Company spent hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in erecting buildings and laying down 
plant for supplying London with light. Peter the 
Great worked here as a shipwright. Lord Howard 
of Effingham, John Evelyn, author of the Diary ^ 
Admiral Benbow, Grinling Gibbons, Captain Fen- 
top the associate of Frobisher, and other famous 
persons^ lived here ; and Christopher Marlowe the 
dramalto was killed here, and: is buried in St 


Nicholas churchyard. Deptfoid is divided from 
Greenwich by the Ravensbourne, and over the 
creek theie is a biidge where formerly the depefoy'd 
crossed the river. The lower portions of Deptfoid 
were impioved in 1888-89, at a cost of about 
£100,000; the upper poitions, New Cross, and 
Hatchani abound in pleasant residences. The 
population has giown rapidly, from 27,896 in 1851 
to 76,732 in 1881, and 112,500 (metropolitan 
borough) in 1921. 

Deputy, one who exercises power which pro- 
perly belongs to another who has placed him in his 
stead. The appointment of a deputy does not free 
the principal from responsibility. See Sheriff. 

De Quincey, Thomas, author of Cotifessiom 
of an English Opium-eater and of many volumes 
of essays, criticism, and narrative, was born in 
Manchester on ISth August 1785. His father, 
Thomas Quincey, was a linen-merchant with a 
turn for literature ; his mother, whose maiden name 
was Penson, was a woman of superior position and 
culture. Of eight children, Thomas was the fifth. 
An elder brotner of imaginative temperament 
exercised much influence over him ; and he records 
that he was profoundly impressed in childhood by 
the death of an infant sister. His early years were 
spent at a mansion built hy his father near Man- 
chester, named Greenhay ; there his father died of 
consumption in 1792, leaving his widow and family 
well provided for. Thomas attended school first 
at Salford, then at Bath grammar-school, later 
at Winkfield, Wiltshire, and lastly at Manchester 
grammar-school. He was an apt scholar; he 
could converse fluently in Greek at fifteen. In 
1802, when he was seventeen years of age, his 
health failed; and as his guardians refused to 
remove him from school, he ran away, to wander 
and study in Wales. He was allowed a guinea a 
week ; but restlessness and want of books and. 
of social intercourse impelled him towards London. 
There, failing to raise money on his expectations,, 
he underwent singular experiences and privations,, 
related with picturesque power in the Vonfessions^ 
Ultimately he was sent to Worcester College, 
Oxford, on the inadequate allowance of £100 a 
year. He disliked and perhaps despised the uni- 
versity system, and left in 1807. 

It was in Oxford that De Quincey first re- 
sorted to opium to allay pain ; the use of the 
drug for that purpose, and also as a mental stimu- 
lant, suhseq^nently became an overmastering and 
lifelong habit. His mother had now settled! 
near Bath, and at Bristol De Quincey became- 
acquainted with Coleridge’s family; and through 
that connection visited Wordsworth and Southey 
at the Lakes. In 1808 he revisited Oxford ; then 
went hack to London, where he associated with 
Knight, Lamb, Hazlitt, and other men of letters. 
In 1809, having provided himself with an ample? 
library, he settled to a literary career at Grasmere. 
Here, in 1816, he married Margaret Simpson,, 
the daughter of a ‘statesman,’ one of nature’^ 

entle women. They had eight children, three 

anghters and five sons, two of whom distin- 
guished themselves as soldiers. For about a yeai- 
(1819) he edited the Westmoreland Xjrazette^ a 
weekly paper published at Kendal, and was an 
undistinguished contributor to Blaclcwood^s Maga- 
zine, the Quarterly Beview, and other periodicals, 
till his return to London in 1821. His Confessions- 
appeared in the London Magazime, and at once 
made him famous. His nom de guerre, * The Eng- 
lish Opium-eater,’ was used till he came to be 
known by his proper name, in writing which he 
assumed the Norman prefix de. From London he 
returned to his wife and family at Grasmere, ))ut 
finally left Westmorland in 1828, and settled ia 
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Edinburgh; and there, or at Lasswade, near Edin- 
■burgh, with only an occasional visit to Glasgow, 
he lived and worked till his death, on 8th Decem- 
ber 1859. BlackwoocCs^ Tait's Magazine^ and 
latterly Hogg^s Instructor, were for upwards of 
twenty years the successive receptacles of his 
brilliant though often diffuse and discursive 
papers. The Logic of Political Economy ( 1844), 
a philosophical contribution to that study, and a 
Tomantte story or novel, Klosterheim (1839)— his 
sole and not very successful effort in regular 
fiction — were issued as books ; all his other 
witings appeared in magazines. 

No ‘ periodical ’ writer of the 19th century holds 
a like nigh and apparently peimanent place in 
English literature with De Quincey. Of several 
•collected editions of his works, the first was one 
issued in America { 1852-55 ), in 20 vols. ; a second, 
revised by De Quincey, in 14 vols.; another, ex- 
tended, in 17 vols. ; and a fifth, in 1889-91, in 14 
vols., ed. by Prof. Masson. De Quincey ’s writings 
range over a vast field of literal^ and semi-philo- 
sophical speculation and discussion ; and there, as 
well as in his narrative, historical, ciitical, and bio- 
gi^hical essays, almost faultless refinement of style 
and marvellous mastery of phrase are conspicuous 
and charming. In ^ criticism he is original and 
acute, if not exhaustive or profound ; in narrative he 
marshals facts and incidents in the most picturesque 
garb and order ; in argument he is always subtle, 
and often vigorous. His playful fancy and wealth 
of whimsical and humorous allusion enliven almost 
every topic, and the daring conception and gorge- 
ous colouring of his opium-haunted dreams are 
not less admirable than the pomp and refine- 
ment of the language in which he clothes those 
weiid and wondrous visions. De Quincey is, how- 
ever, often distressingly diffuse and provokingly 
addicted to complex involutions of phrase and 
statement — ^parenthesis within parenthesis. He is 
therefore at liis best when those tendencies are 
under control, as in certain passages in the Con- 
fessions, or in the splendid apostrophes — examples 
'of what he himself calls ‘ impassioned prose ttiat 
glorify such papers as ‘Joan of Arc.’ 

See Page (A. H. Japp), Life and Writings of Le 
Quincey (1877), and Memoi'ials (1891); Masson, J)e 
Quincey (‘Men of Letters,' 1881), Selections (2 vols. 
1888) ; J. El. Finlay, Personal Recollections (1886); Hogg, 
De Quincey and his Friends (1895) ; Sidney Low, De 
Quincey (1911) ; W. E. A, Axon, The Canon of De 
Quince fs Writings (Trans. Roy. Soc, lit., 1912). 

Derain^ Ande^i, French figure, landscape, and 
still-life painter, was born in 1880. He combines 
"the influences of Cezanne and Gauguin with the 
primitives, the Cubists with \\\^fauves, reconciles 
the new movements with tradition, European and 
national, and has come to be looked to as their 
chief by his generation of French painters. 

Deraj at\ the fluvial portion of Daman (q.v.), 
between the Suliman Mountains and the Indus, 
is, when duly irrigated, singularly fertile. It is 
now divided between the districts of Dera Ghazi 
Khan in the Punjab, and Dera Ismail Khan in the 
North-west Frontier Province. — ^Dera Ghazi Khan, 
the capital of one of the districts, is about 2 miles 
W. of the Indus ; pop. 18,500. — Dera Ismail Khan, 
capital of the other district, is 4J miles W. of the 
Indus ; pop. 35,000. 

Deray eh, a town of Arabia, on the caravan 
route between the Red Sea and the Pemian Gulf, 
450 miles NE. of Mecca, was formerly the capital of 
the Wahabis, and had a population of 60,000 prior 
to 1819, when it was taken and nearly destroyed by 
Ibrahim Pasha. The capital was removed to Rifid, 
6 miles ENE. ; and at present the place consists of 
five walled villages, built among the ruins, with 
about 1500 inhabitants. 


Derbend', or Deebent (‘gateway’), a port 
and capital of the Russian republic of Daghestan, 
on the west shore of the Caspian, 140 miles NW. of 
Baku. It is charmingly situated among vineyards 
and orchards and fields of maize and madder, on the 
declivity of a branch of the Caucasus, which here 
approaches very close to the water’s edge. Dei bend 
is surrounded by ancient walls. The upper city 
forms the citadel, and contains the si)lenaid palace 
of the ancient khans, later the residence of the 
Russian governor. The harbour is inaccessible to 
all but small vessels ; but a consideiable trade is 
done at the four large markets held heie yearly. 
Silk and cotton fabrics, eaithenware, and weapons 
are manufactured, and saffion is cultivated. Pop. 
40,000. Derbend was for long considered the 
key of Persia on the north-west side. It was 
captured by the Arabs in 728, by the Mongols 
in 1220, and frequently changed hands before it 
was formally incorporated with Russian Caucasia 
in 1813. 

Derby, a parliamentary, municipal, and county 
borough and manufacturing town, the capital of 
Derbyshire, stands on the Derwent, 92 miles SE. of 
Liverpool and 114 NNW. of London. The Roman 
station of Dermntio was at Little Chester, a noi them 
suburb of Derby. It was one of the Danish Five 
Boroughs. Many early chartei*s were granted to 
the bailiffs and burgesses of Derby; but it was 
not till 1638 that it was placed under the juris- 
diction of a mayor. It has sent two members to 
parliament since 1295. The tower of All Saints 
(1509-27) is a grand example of Peipendicular 
architecture, 175 feet high, exclusive or the pin- 
nacles. AU Saints was selected for the cathedral 
of the new diocese of Derby, which it was decided 
in 1923 to detach from Southwell. The Roman 
Catholic Church of St Mary (1835) is a good speci- 
men of Pugin’s work. The ancient chapel of St 
Mary -on -the -Bridge still exists. The municipal 
buildings are unattractive. There is a good free 
library and well-filled local museum, occupying 
handsome and suitable buildings, the gift of Mr 
M. T. Bass, for thirty-five years M.P. for Derby. 
The grammar-school is a modern erection, hut was 
founded in 1162. The choicely planted arboretum 
(23 acres), near the central railw^ station, waf 
mainly the gift (1840) of Mr Joseph Strutt. 
Derby is a great railway centre, with vast offices, 
storehouses, workshops, and engineering establish- 
ments, and direct, speedy, and frequent access to 
all parts of the kingdom. Its manufactures are 
silk, cotton, elastic web, lace, hosiery, iron, lead, 
shot, spar, porcelain, and paper. Silk, one of its 
staple manufactures, was begun here first in Eng- 
land by John Lombe in 1719. The mill that he 
then erected still stands on an island in the 
Derwent. Porcelain was manufactured here by 
the Duesbury family from 1756 till 1814 ; and tlie 
Derby Crown Porcelain Company revived this 
beautiful industry with much success. ‘Wright 
of Derby,’ the painter, and Herbert Spencer, 
were natives ; and Derby is identified with the 
‘Stoniton’ of George Eliot’s Adam Bede, Pop. 
(1841) 32,741 ; (1881) 81,168 ; (1891) 94,140 ;( 1901 ) 
105,785; (1911, with extended bounds) 123,410; 
(1921) 129,836. 

Derby* Eael op, a title confemd in 1485 on 
Thomas, second Lord Stanley, two months after 
Bosworth Field, where he and his family had greatly 
contributed to Richmond’s victory. The Stanleys 
were descended from William de Stanley, who be- 
came forester of Wirral by marriage with anjaeiress 
in the 13th century. In 1405 Sir John Stanley, who 
had married the heiress of Lathom, got a grant of 
the Isle of Man (q.v.), which he and his descend- 
ants ruled till 1736. Janies, seventh Earl of Derby 
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(1606-51), fought on the royalist side throughout 
the Great Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after 
Worcester, was beheaded at Bolton ; his countess, 
Charlotte de la Tr6mouille, is famous for her 
heroic defence of Lathom House ( 1644 ) and of the 
Isle of Man (1651). 

Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, fourteenth 
Earl of Derby, was bom in 1799, at Knowsley 
Hall, Lancashiie. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where, in 1819, he gained 
the Latin Verse prize (subject, Syracuse). He was 
elected member of parliament for Stockbiidge in 
1820 ; in 1825 he married the second daughter of 
the first Lord Skelmersdale ; and in 1826 he repre- 
sented Preston, but lost his seat in 1830, on becom- 
ing Chief-secretary for Ireland under the adminis- 
tration of Earl Grey. A seat was soon found for 
him at Windsor. He took a distinguished part in 
the debates in favour of the Reform Bill, and 
signalised his Irish administration by two bold 
measures — one for National Education in Ireland, 
and another relative to the Irish Church Temporal- 
ities, which resulted in ten Irish bishoprics oeing 
abolished. The grievance of church-rates and first- 
fruits was also removed, and a graduated tax upon 
benefices and bishoprics substituted. In 1833 he 
became Secretary of State for the Colonies, and in 
the same year carried the bill for emancipating 
slaves in the West Indies. In 1834, being alarmed 
by the success of Mr Ward’s motion for appropri- 
ating the surplus of the Irish Church temporalities 
to secular purposes, Mr Stanley seceded from the 
Whigs, canying with him Sir James Graham, the 
Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon. In 
November, (upon the dismissal of the Melbourne 
ministry, he declined to join the Peel administra- 
tion, and the Stanleyites maintained an independ- 
ent position for several years. He accepted, now- 
ever, the colonial seals in 1841, and held them for 
four years. In 1844 he resigned his seat for North 
Lancashire, for which he had sat since 1832, and 
was called to the U^er House in his father’s 
barony of Stanley of Bickerstafie, having for ten 
ears before borne the courtesy title of Lord 
tanley, through his father’s succession to the 
earldom of Derby. In December 1845, when Sir 
Robert Peel determined to repeal the corn laws, he 
retired from the cabinet. In 1846 he put himself 
at the head of the Protectionists, who, headed in 
the Commons by Lord George Bentinck and Mr 
Disraeli, waged a stout but ineffectual opposition 
to the free-trade measures of Sir Robert Peel. He 
was now regarded as the leader of the great Con- 
servative party. 

In 1851, on the death of his father, he suc- 
ceeded to the earldom. In February 1852, on 
the resignation of Lord John Russell, he was 
intrusted^ with the formation of an administra- 
tion, which was, however, displaced in Decem- 
ber following by a hostile vote of the House of 
Commons^ condemnatory of Disraeli’s budget. 
On Wellington’s death (1852) he was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. In Feb- 
ruary 1858, when the Palmerston government 
resigned on the rejection of the Conspiracy Bill, 
he again became First Lord of the Treasury. At 
the meeting of parliament in the following year, 
his government brought forward a measure of 
parliamentary reform. A hostile amendment 
having been moved by Lord John Russell, and 
carried, he dissolved parliament, and appealed to 
the country. When the new House of Commons 
^sembled in June 1859, a vote of want of con- 
fidence was carried against his government, and 
he resided. He returned to power in 1866, and, 
in conjunction with Disraeli, passed the Refoxin 
measure ^ 1867- In 1868 he resigned the premier- 
ship in ifovour of Disraeli* Hi a last speech in 


arliament was made (1869) in opposition to the 
isestablishment of the Irish Church. He died 
at Knowsley Hall, 23d October 1869. Lord Derby 
was styled by Lord Lytton ‘the Rupert of de- 
bate,’ and stood in the very first rank of paxlia- 
mentary speakers. His power of invective was. 
almost unequalled, and his vehement contentions 
with O’Connell on the Repeal of the Union did 
much to diminish the influence of the Irish 
agitator. Besides being an accomplished scholar, 
he was a keen sportsman and a popular landlord. 
But he cared little for office, and more than once 
injured the fortunes of his party by declining 
to form a ministry, notably on the fall of Lord 
Aberdeen in 1855. Lord Derby (who was offered 
the crown of Greece in 1862-63) published in 1864 
a hlank-veise translation of Homer’s Iliad. See 
Lives by Kebbel (1890), and Saintsbury (1892). 

Edward Henry Smith Stanley, fifteenth 
Earl of Derby, K.G., D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS., 
eldest son of the above, was born in 1826, and edu- 
cated at Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge,, 
where he took firsts in classics and mathematics. 
In 1848 he was elected member of parliament for 
King’s Lynn, and in 1852 was appointed Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs in nis father’s first 
ministry. After declining to join Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry in 1855, Lord Stanley became Secretary 
for India in his father’s second administratiou 
(1858-59), and carried the important measure which 
transferred the government oi India from the Com- 
pany to the crown. He was Foreign Secretary in 
the third Derby and first Disraeli ministries. 
(1866-68). He succeeded his father in the earl- 
dom in 1869. In 1874 he again became Foreign 
Secretary under Disraeli; but resigned in March 
1878, when the majority of the cabinet determined 
to support the tottering cause of Turkey by calling 
out Hie reserves and occupying Cyprus. After 
holding aloof from politics for several months, he 
definitely joined the Libeial party in 1880, and was 
Secretary for the Colonies from 1882 to 1885. In 
1886 he declined to follow Mr Gladstone on the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland, allying himself 
with the Unionist party. Lord Derby, who was 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University in 1868-71, and 
of Edinburgh Univeisity in 1875-80, died at Knows- 
ley, 21st April 1893. His Speeches and Addresses^ 

\ privately printed in 1893, were published with a 
Memoir’hy Lecky in 1894. His speeches on econo- 
mical subjects were singularly suggestive. 

His brother Frederick Arthur Stanley, 
sixteenth Earl (1841-1908), Governor -general of 
Canada (1888-93), was succeeded by his son Ed- 
ward George Villiers Stanley, K.G., G.C.B.,. 
who, born 4th April 1865, had as Lord Stanley 
sat as a Conservative for West Houghton (1892- 
1906), and had been a Lord of the Treasury (1895- 
1900), Chief Press Censor in South Africa, and 
Piivate Secretary to Lord Roberts, Financia* 
Secretary to the War Office (1900-3), and Post- 
master-general (1903-5). As Director-general of 
Recruiting, he managed the ‘Derby Scheme.’ He 
was Secretary for War under Mr Lloyd George, 
Mr Bonar Law, and Mr Baldwin, and ambassador 
to France, 1918-20. 

. I>erby Day is the second day, the Wednesday, 
of the Summer Meeting which takes place at Epsom 
in Surrey, usually towards the end of May, but 
sometimes early in June. Upon this day, the most 
important on the list, and tnat on which the best 
horses run, the famous Derby stakes, instituted by 
the Earl of Derby in 1780, are contended for. 
When the first Derby was run for, there were only 
36 subscribers at 50 guineas each ( with 25 guineas- 
forfeit in case of non-starters ) ; and for the first 
half-century the subscribers never numbered 90 ; 
but after 1830 there was a rapid increase, and in 
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1879 (which completed the century) there were 278 
subscribers, and the value of the*^ stakes exceeded 
£7000. Subsequently the numbers diminished till» 
in 1888, there were only 158 subscribers, and no 
more than nine horses ran, while the value of the 
stakes was £3675. In order to increase the com- 
petitors in future, the conditions of the race were 
then altered. Since 1825 (when the subscription 
was changed from ^ineas to sovereigns) the fee 
has been £50 each, with £25 forfeit in case of non- 
starters ; and the value of the stakes has varied 
with the number of subscribers. Under the new 
regulations ( coming into operation with the Derby 
of 1890) there was a fixed prize of not less than 
£5000 for the winner, and smaller prizes for second 
and third ; and any surplus from the entiance fees 
went to the winner. The full subscription is still 
£50, but there are two forfeits— viz. £10 only if the 
declaration of forfeit is made about eighteen months 
rior to the race, or £25 if made about six months 
efore the race. The entries are made about two 
years before the race, when the animals are year- 
lings. The alteration of conditions proved attrac- 
tive to racehorse owners, as the entries for the 
Derby of 1890 rose to 238. In 1903 the Derby %vas 
made a stake of £6500, with £400 and £200 for the 
second and third, or more according to subsciip- 
tions. In 1915-18 the race was i*un at Newmarket, 
owing to war conditions. The Derby Day is a great 
English holiday. To be present at Epsom on that 
occasion London empties itself, and proceeds to the 
Downs by modes of locomotion the most heteio- 
geneous. For houis a continuous stream of vehicles 
moves tumultuously along the road to Epsom. 
Parliament used to adjourn ; people of every con- 
dition come in countless numbers from all districts, 
and huge trains arrive every few minutes at the 
station, bringing their thousands, until the entiie 
Downs are covered with a vast moving mass. At 
the Derby in 1861, the course, which is a mile and 
a half in length, was gone over in 2 minutes 43 
seconds — the swiftest running, by 2 seconds, ever 
known on that course up to that time. In 1864 the 
race was run in the same time, although the horses 
carried 3 lb. more weight than before. In 1887 and 
again in 1888 the race was run in 2 minutes 43 
seconds, although 4 lb. more had been added to the 
weight. When the Derby was first instituted the 
weights were 8 stone for colts and 7 stone 11 lb. 
for lilies ; but they have been raised several times, 
until now colts have to carry 9 st. and fillies 8 st. 
9 lb. It was run in 1910 in 2 minutes 35^ seconds ; 
in 1920, in 2 minutes 34| seconds. 

Derl>ysllire» an inland county of the north 
midland district of England, lies between York- 
shire on the north and Leicestershire on the south, 
and is flanked on the east by Notts, and on the 
west by Staffordshire and Cheshire. The shire is 
of an irregular triangle shape, with the apex to 
the south; its greatest breadth is 34 miles, and 
its length 56 ; its area extends over 1016 sq, m., or 
650,369 acres. Pop. ( 1801 ) 161,567 ; ( 1841 ) 272,202 ; 
( 1881 ) 461,914 ; ( 1921 ) 714,539. The surface of the 
county is much diversified, the south being for the 
most part fiat, the east of a varied and undulating 
character, but the north exceptionally hilly and 
rugged. The high land of the north, usually known 
as the Peak, is the southern termination of the 
Pennine Chain, and forms the w^atershed between 
the Trent and the Mersey. Several summits exceed 
2000 feet in height. North Derbyshire is justly 
celebrated for its picturesque scenery, which chiefly 
centres in the valleys made through the limestone 
by the rivers Derwent and Wye. Matlock and 
Buxton, where there are warm mineral springs, 
are the two chief places of resort. Other chief 
towns are Derby, Chesterfield, Glossop, Ilkeston, 
Ashbourne, Bakewell, Belper, and Wirksworth. 


The county now returns eight members to parlia- 
ment, besides two for the borough of Derby. 

In addition to important coal -mining, chiefly 
in the eastern division, Derbyshire is singularly 
wealthy for its area in a diversity of mineials and 
metals*; iron, lead, zinc, manganese, copper, gyp- 
sum, pipeclay and chert for potteries, marble, 
fluor-spar, and alabaster being all worked within 
its boundaries. The chief manufactures are cotton, 
silk, elastic web, worsted, flax, lace, metallic goods, 
porcelain and pottery, and fluor-spar ornaments- 
Thongh more a manufacturing and mining than 
an agricultural country, Derbj’shire is not undis- 
tinguished for its pastoral and corn-growing pio- 
perties. The chief crops are wheat, barley, and 
oats. Of the total area, tliree-fourfchs is under 
ciops of all kinds, bare fallow, and grass. There 
is much permanent pasture and large sheep-walks 
in the Peak district. Several dairies of repute 
are in the south of the county, and their produce 
is chiefly taken by cheese-factories on the Ameri- 
can principle. There are ruins of abbeys at Dale 
and Beanchief, and peculiarly fine churches at 
Melbourne, Ashbourne, and TideswelL The Saxon 
crypt and chancel of Repton, and the churchyard 
crosses of Eyam, Bakewell, Hope, &c., are the 
oldest ecclesiastical remains. Of feudal and 
domestic buildings may be named the castles 
of Castleton, Bolsover, and Duffield, the manor- 
house of South Winfield (rain), Haddon Hall, 
and Hardwick Hall. Chatsworth (q.v.), the 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, is unrivalled. 
The caves and numerous tumuli or ‘lows’ have 
yielded many evidences of prehistoric and Celtic 
man ; whilst the traces of Eoman occupation are 
numerous. Arbelow, near Youlgreave, is the most 
important ‘ stone circle ’ in England next to Stone- 
henge. Though a turbulent county in English 
histoiy, and ever taking part in all civil tumults, 
Derbyshire has not furnished the site of any remaik- 
able battle nor played any special part in national 
affairs ; its chief historic association is the retreat 
in 1745 of Prince Charles Edward, Derby being the 
turning-point in his hold but rash enterprise. The 
county claims as natives, Flamsteed the astrono- 
mer, Richardson the novelist, Chantrey the sculptor, 
and Biindley the engineer. Lombe first established 
an English silk-mill at Derby in 1719, and Strutt 
and Arkwright first made English calicoes at Grom- 
ford in this county in 1773. 

See Pendleton’s History of D&'hyshire (1886); the 
works of Dr Cox, Guide to JDerbyshirei Churches of Derby- 
shire (4 vols. 1876-79 ), and Three Centwnes of Derbyshire 
AnnaZs (1891); The Old HaUs, Manors, <md Families 
of Derbyshire (1891 et seq,)i and the ‘Victoria History* 
(1906 et seq.), 

Derbyshire Neck is Goitre (q.v.). 
Derbyshire Spar is Fluor-Spar (q.v.). 

Dereham* East, a pleasant, thriving market- 
town of Norfolk, 17 miles WNW. of Norwich. 
Here, in 650, St Witliberga founded a nunnery. 
It was burned^ by the Danes, but afterwards re- 
fonnded; and its cruciform church remains, "vrith 
a detached belfry (the ‘New Clocker’), a font 
of 1468, a good south porch, St Witbberga*s well, 
and the grave of the poet Cowper. Bonner was a 
vicar, and Wollaston and Boprovv natives. Dere- 
ham has manufactures of agricultural implements. 
Pop. of urban district ( 1921 ) 5659. 

Derelict, anything forsaken or left unoccupied, 
specially a wrecked ship ; but it is necessary that 
the master and crew shml have abandoned the ship, 
without hope of recovery. When abandonment 
has occurred, the first-comers are entitled to take 
temporary possession of the ship. See Salvage, 
Wrecks. Wooden ships are more apt to become 
derelict than iron ones, and timber-laden ships are 
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]^orfch Atlantic as the great ocean highway is most 
embairassed by derelicts. In five years as many as 
950 derelict ships have been reported at Washington 
between 52® W. lat. and the American coast. The 
British Board of Trade, the Washington Hydro- 
graphic Office, and the Deutsche Seewaite receive 
reports of derelicts noticed at sea, and issue informa- 
tion about them to shipmasters. Some ships have 
been known to float derelict for two or tliree years, 
and in that time to have drifted to and fro for 
3000, 8000, or even 10,000 miles. See an article in 
Chamhen^s JoMvvial for 1911. 

Derg, Lough, the largest lake expansion of the 
river Shannon, separating Tipperary from Galway 
and Clare, is 24 miles long, with an average width 
of 2 miles ; greatest depth, 80 feet. Its surface is 
about 100 feet above the sea. — Another Lough Derg, 
in the south of Donegal county, is 3 miles by 2|, 
has many small isles and rocks, and wild dreaiy 
shores. Saint’s Isle contains the remains of a 
priory. Station Island, the reputed entrance to 
St Patrick’s Purgatory, was long the most cele- 
brated place of pilgrimage in Ireland. 

Derketo, Greek form of Atargatis, the name 
of the Syrian fertility goddess, female counterpart 
of Baal. She was worshipped, especially at Hier- 
apolis, with phallic emblems, orgiastic rites, and 
self-mutilation. See Lucian, De Dm Syria, 
Bermaptera. See Plying Animals, Inseo- 

TIVORA. 

Dermatogen* See Embryo. 
Dermatology. See Skin. 

Dermatophytes (Gr. dermal ‘the skin,’ and 
phyton, ‘a growth’ or ‘plant’), vegetable growths, 
chiefly of the lowest fungi, moulds, &c., inhabit- 
ing the cuticle or epidermis, and giving rise to some 
forms of skin-disease, as Favus (q.v.), Pityriasis 
(q.v.), Eingworm (q.v.), &c. 

Dermestes, a ^nus of beetles, one of which 
is D. lardarius, the Bacon Beetle. It lives in the 
open air on dead animals, but within doors 
attacks bacon, cheese, dried meats, furs, cabinet 
collections, &c. The brown larvae are equally 
voracious. 

Dernaj an exposed port on the coast of the 
provyice of Barca or Bengazi, lialf-way between 
Bengazi and Solium, on a fertile and well- watered 
coast strip, with a good deal of trade ; pop. 11,000. 
It was occupied by the United States in 1805, and 
taken possession of by the Italians in 1911. 

Derrick 9 a kind of Crane (q.v.), so named 
after Denick, an English 17th-century hangman. 
Derry. See Londonderry. 

Dervish, signifying ‘poor,’ is a Persian word 
(derived from a root connected with ‘door,’ indi- 
cating the door-to-door mendicancy of the dervish) 
of which the Arabic equivalent is Fakir (q.v.). li 
designates, in Mohammedan countries, a class of 
devotees who correspond in their various aspects 
with the monks, the mendicant friars, and the free- 
masons of medieval Europe. Some are wanderers, 
depending upon alms, and often demanding charity 
with insolence ; others are settled for the most 
part in convents, called Tekyas or Kh^nk§,s, where 
they observe special rites, or devote themselves to 
solitary meditation and penance ; others, again, are 
more like freemasons — ordinary tradesmen and 
labourers for most of the year, and exercising their 
special ceremonies only on stated occasions ; whilst 
some, again, form a class of religious entertainers, 
who are hired out to chant their monotonous dirge 
or Zihr at public and private festivals. They 
belong to ^an infinity of orders or brotherhoods, 
among which the best known are the Kfidiris (com- 
monly known in Europe as the * howling dervishes,’ 


on account of their peculiar chant), founded 1166 
A.D. ; the Riffi’is (1182), formerly famous for their 
feats of eating glass and live coals and swallow- 
ing swords, and also for the ceremony, recently 
abolished, of the D6seh, where the sheikh of one 
of their sub-orders (the Sa’dis) rode over the pros- 
trate bodies^ of the faithful in the streets of Cairo ; 
the Mevlevis (1273), or ‘dancing’ — ^i.e. whirling — 
dervishes; the Nakhshibendis (1319); Bektfi^is 
( 1357 ), whose founder blessed and named the famous 
corps of Janizaries (q.v.) ; the Jemfilis (1750) ; and 
the Kalenderis, the ‘ calenders ’ of the Arabian 
Nights, who are under a vow of perpetual tramping : 
the names are taken from those of their founders. 



Mevlevis, or Dancing Dervishes. 


The various orders have distinctive dresses, and the 
sheikh or pir who commands them is also dis- 
tinguished from his followers by his robes. The 
conical cap of the Mevlevi is well known. The 
rites of the different orders when they meet to- 

f ether vary, but consist chiefly in prayers, religious 
ances, monotonous recitations of the name of God 
and of certain pious formulas. Frequently the devo- 
tees work themselves into a state of spiritual frenzy 
which is accompanied by extravagant, and, to the 
vulgar, miraculous, feats of strength and endurance, 
and not unfrequently terminates in an epileptic 
seizure. The dervishes and their performances are 
held in the deepest veneration by the people, and 
sultans have often held them in high respect, and 
bestowed large endowments upon their tekyas. 

It is difficult to say when these religious orders 
took their rise. From the earliest times, pious 
persons in the East have held it to be meritorious 
to renounce earthly joys, to free themselves from 
the trammels of domestic and social life, and to 
devote their thoughts in poverty and retirement to 
the contemplation of Goa. In this sense, poveity 
is recommended by Mohammed in the Koran, 
though monachism is distinctly repudiated. Tia- 
dition refers the origin of these orders to the eailiest 
times of Islam, making the khalifs Abfi-bekr and 
’AH found such biotherhoods; but most of them 
are of much later date. 

Derwent, the principal river of Tasmania, 
issues from Lake St Clair, in the centie of the 
island; flows tortuously to the south-east; and 
enters Storm Bay at Hobart by an estuary 4 miles 
Avide, after a course of about 130 miles. Up to 
Hobart the Derwent is navigable for ships of any 
burden. 

Derwentwater, a sheet of water, stretching 
south from Keswick, the most beautiful of the 
Cumberland lakes. Lying 244 feet above sea-level, 
and engirt by steep wooded crags and hills, it is 
3 miles long by IJ broad, and 72 feet deep at the 
deepest. Near its foot rises Castle Head (529 feet). 
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'Commanding an exquisite view ; whilst at its head 
are the celebrated Lodore Falls and Borrowdale 
< q. V, ). This lake is an enlargement of the Dei went 
River, which traverses it in its course towards the 
Irish Sea at Workington. It has several wooded 
isles, sometimes a floating island. Perch are the 
most plentiful fish. See Floating Islands. 

Derwentwater, James Radclyffe, Eakl 
OF, one of the leaders in the rebellion of 1715, was 
born in 1689, and educated in France. He suc- 
ceeded as third earl in 1705, on the death of his 
father, who had married Lady Mary Tudor, Charles 
ll.’s daughter by Moll Davis. On the eve of the 
insurrection, at the close of 1714, warrants were 
issued on suspicion against several gentlemen in 
the north of England, and one, among otheis, 
against the young Catholic earl ; but having been 
previously warned, he fled from Dilston, his seat in 
Northumberland, and found refuge in the cottage 
of one of his dependents. He soon afterwards 
placed himself at the head of a few retainers, under 
the impression that the whole body of the Jacobites 
•either had risen, or were about to rise. From this 
oint the history of the Earl of Derwentwater 
ecomes the history of the Rebellion of 1715 (see 
Jacobites), which ended in the disastrous en- 
counter at Preston, where Derwentwater bore him- 
self with the utmost heroism, but, with most of the 
rebel leaders, was taken prisoner, and conveyed to 
the Tower of London. Impeached of high treason 
at the opening of parliament, he was brought to 
tiial in Westminster Hall, when he pleaded guilty, 
4ind threw himself upon the mercy of the king. 
His appeal was unavailing, and he was condemned 
to die. Every possible eftort was made by his kins- 
folk and friends to obtain a pardon, but their exer- 
tions were fruitless, and he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 24th February 1716. His youth and amia- 
bility, his rank and valour, combined to excite 

f reat sympathy for the hapless earl. He is the 
ero of a touching ballad of the day, and of Dorothy 
Forster, Sir Walter Besant’s charming romance. 

Berzhavin, Gabriel Romanowioz, the great 
poet of the age of Catharine, was bom at Kazan, 
3d July 1743 (o.s.), studied at the gymnasium of 
his native city, and in 1762 entered the army as a 
private soldier. His talents and superior education 
soon procured him promotion. In 1791 he became 
Secretary of State; in 1800, Imperial Treasurer; 
and in 1802, Minister of Justice. He died 9th July 
1816. His poetry shows a vigorous imagination 
-and strong power of expression, though his imagery 
at times verges on bombast. His lyric pieces are 
full of fire. His noblest, as well as his most popu- 
lai ode, is his Address to the Deity, which has been 
translated into the western languages. His col- 
lected works have often been republished since 1798. 

Desaguade'ro (‘channer or ‘outlet’), the 
name of various waters in South America, of which 
the principal is the Rio Desaguadero in Bolivia 
(q.v.), 

Besaix de T^goux, Louis Charles An- 
toine, a famous French general, was bom of a 
good old family at St Hilaire-d’Ayat, in Auvergne, 
August 17, 1768. Entering the army at fifteen, in 
1796 he covered himself with glory by his heroic 
conduct in Moieau’s famous retreat through the 
Black Forest. Behind the minous fortress of 
Kehl, Desaix resisted the Austrian army for more 
than two months, only capitulating in January 
1797, when his ammunition was spent. His ^eat- 
-est achievement was the conquest of Upper 
Egypt, which he accomplished in 1799, after 
an eight months’ campaign- His own soldiens 
used to compare him to Bayard, while the inhabit- 
ants named? him ‘the Just Sultan.’ Desaix re- 
turned from Egypt just in time to take part in 


the battle of Marengo, in which he was killed by 
a musket-bullet, 14th June 1800. 

Be Sanctis, Francesco (1817-83), Italian 
critic, historian, and minister of education, was 
bora at Morra. A teacher in Naples, he took office 
under the i evolutionary government in 1848, and 
was imprisoned for three yeai-s on the restoration 
of the Bouibons. On his release he fled to Malta, 
and lectured in Turin and Zurich. In 1860 he was 
minister of education for Naples, and in 1861-62, 
1878, and 1879-80 for Italy. In 1871 he was 
appointed to a chair in Naples university. As a 
critic he was the forerunner of Croce (q.v.). His 
works include Sto7'ia della letteratura italiana, 
Saggi critici, Nttovi saggi cntici. La letteratura 
italiana nel Secolo X/Jf,, and studies of Petrarca 
and Leopardi. 

BesaugierSy^ Marc, a once popular poet, 
whom some critics have set above Bex*anger, was 
bom in 1772. After travelling abroad, he settled 
in Paris, where he became a winter of songs and 
vaudevilles. His subjects are generally love and 
wine; his verse is sweet and flo^ving. ‘He is,’ 
says Mr Saintsbury, ‘ the best light song- writer of 
France, with the single exception of Beranger.’ 
He died in 1827. 

BesbarreSy Joseph Frederick Wallet, mili- 
tary engineer, was bom 1722 in England, of Hugue- 
not parentage, and in 1756 sailed as lieutenant 
in the 60th foot for America, where he raised, and 
for a time commanded, a corps of field artillery. 
In 1757 he gained over the Indians who had cap- 
tured Fort Schenectady ; and at the siege of Quebec 
he was aide-de-camp to Wolfe, who was mortally 
wounded while Desbarres ”was making a repoit. 
He conducted the subsequent engineering opeia- 
tions during the conquest of Canada, and was 
I quartermaster-general in the expedition that retook 
Newfoundland (1762). He made a survey of the 
coast of Nova Scotia in 1763-73, and afteiwaids 
prepared charts of the North American coast for 
Lord Howe. He was lieutenant-governor of Cape 
Breton (1784-1804), and of Prince Edward Island 
I (1805-13), having attained the rank of colonel only 
in 1798. He died at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 24th 
October 1824, at the age of one hundred and two. 
His principal publication was the Atlantic Nejgtune 
(4 vols. 1777), a splendid collection of chai*ts. 

Bes’cantf in medieval music, was the art of 
adding a part or parts to a melody or subject. The 
latter being almost invariably given to the tenor, 
descant came to signify generally the upper part, or 
air, of a piece. See Counterpoint. 

Bescal*teS 9 Ren6 (Latinised into Renatus 
Cartesius), generally regarded as the father of 
modem philosophy, was bom March 31, 1596, at the 
village of La Bfaye, near Tours. He was sent at 
the age of eight to the Jesuit College at La Flfeche, 
where he soon became distinguished for his keen- 
ness of intellect, and made great and rapid progress 
in languages, mathematics, and astronomy. It 
was not long, however, before he became dissatis- 
fied with the doctrines and method of scholasticism, 
and felt it impossible to acquiesce in what had 
hitherto been regarded as knowledge. The first 
thing that he did after leaving college, as w'e are 
informed in his treatise on Method, was to abandon 
books, and endeavour to efface from his mind all 
that he had hitherto been taught, that it might be 
free to receive the impressions of truth, whenceso- 
ever they should come. In pursuance of his plan 
he resolved to travel, and served successively in 
Holland, Bohemia, and Hungary, in the armies of 
the Prince of Nassau and tYie Duke of Bavaria. 
It was while he was in wdntei'-quarters at Neu- 
burg on the Danube (St Martin’s Eve, 1619, as 
he himself informs us) that there first dawned 
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upon him the principles of the new method which 
he afterwards applied in philosophy and for the 
reorganisation of knowledge generally. So in 
1621 he left the army, but continued to travel as 
a private gentleman, with occasional residences in 
Paris, till 1629. ^ In that year he retired to Holland, 
wliere he lived in great seclusion for twenty years, 
devoted to the elaboration of his discoveries and 
the publication of his chief works. In time his 
doctrines attracted many disciples in the land of his 
adoption, but involved him at the same time in bitter 
controversy with the Dutch theologians. These 
unpleasant encounters had probably their share 
in inducing him to accept an invitation to go to 
Sweden, addressed to him by Queen Christina, who 
desired his learned intercourse and instruction. 
He left Holland in September 1648, but his consti- 
tution was^ not able to stand the rigour of the 
northern winter and the exposure involved in wait- 
ing upon the queen at five every morning for an 
hour’s philosophical instruction. He died at Stock- 
holm of inflammation of the lungs on 11th February 
1650. ^ Sixteen years later his body was brought 
to Paris, and buried in the church of Ste. Genevieve- 
du-Mont. In 1819 his remains were again trans- 
ferred to St Germain-des-Pres, where they now 
rest. 

The grand object towards which Descartes 
directed his endeavours was the attainment of 
philosophical certainty. The way whereby he 
sought to attain this end is explained in the 
Discourse on Method {Discours de la Mithode, pub- 
lished in 1637). This small but extremely interest- 
ing and important treatise contains a history of the 
inner life of the author, tracing the progress of his 
mental development from its commencement in 
early years, to the point where it resulted in his 
resolution to hold nothing for true until he had 
ascertained the grounds of certitude. The author 
also, in the same treatise, lays down the methodical 
rules by which he resolved to guide his inquiries, 
and by the observance of which he hoped to arrive 
at absolute certainty^ if indeed it were at all attain- 
able. The results of his inquiries are indicated in 
the Discourse, but aie exhibited more particularly 
in his Meditationes de Primd Philoso;^id (Amst. 
1641), BuditliQ Principia Philosophice {Am&t, 1644). 
Doubt, according to Descartes, is the philosophic 
starting-point, the solvent which we must bring to 
bear upon all our inherited beliefs and opinions. 
This doubt is to be distinguished from scepticism, 
which is a permanent state of mind and involves 
despair of truth. It is to be regarded simply as an 
instrument of philosophical inquiry, and as such 
has received the name of Cartesian doubt. Apply- 
ing this test relentlessly to all that had hitherto 
borne the name of knowledge, Descartes found one, 
and only one proposition that seemed to him to 
stand firm, and of which the truth could not possibly 
be doubted : that proposition was that he existed, 
which he inferred from the fact of his possessing 
consciousness. He could not doubt that he felt and 
thought, and therefore he could not doubt that Ae, 
the feeler, the thinker, existed. This relation be- 
tween consciousness and existence he expressed by 
the memorable words : Cogito, ergo sum. On in- 
quiring further into the ground of his certitude in 
the ease of this proposition, Descartes was able to 
assign no further reason than that he saw very 
clearly that in order to think, it is necessary to exist. 
He formulated, therefore, the following criterion 
of certainty — that whatever is clearly and distinctly 
thought, must he true. Amongst these clear and 
disrinct thoughts he soon recognised the idea of 
God as the absolutely Perfect Being. This idea, he 
reasOined, could not be formed in our minds by our- 
selves, for the imperfect can never originate the 
perfect ; itmust be part of the original 


structure of our understanding, and implanted there 
by the Perfect Being himself. Hence, from the 
existence of the idea o± perfection, Descartes inf ei red 
the existence of God as the originator of it ; he in- 
ferred it also from the mere nature of the idea, 
because the idea of perfection involves existence. 
The latter is known as the ontological argument, 
which Descartes thus reintroduced into modern 
philosophy. But if God exist, then we have a guar- 
antee, according to Descaites, of the previously 
determined ground of certitude, for God the Per- 
fect Being cannot deceive, and therefoie what- 
ever our consciousness clearly testifies may be 
implicitly believed. 

The most general fundamental principle of the 
philosophical system of Descartes is the essential 
difference or dualism of spirit and matter — the 
thinking and the extended substances — a difference 
so great, according to Descartes, that they can 
exert no influence upon each other. Mind or spirit 
is pure consciousness, and matter is mere extension ; 
these attributes are mutually exclusive, and hence 
these two ‘ created substances ’ can be united ( as we 
find them, for example, in the human being ) only 
through the intervention of the infinite substance 
or God. This doctrine led directly to the system 
called occasionalism, the principle of which was 
that body and mind do not really affect each 
other, God being always the true cause of the 
apparent influence of one on the other. A volition 
on our part is merely the occasion of God’s produc- 
ing a corresponding bodily motion, and similarly 
the material processes in the nerves and brain are 
only the occasion, not the cause, of the ensuing 
mental result. This doctrine was further developed 
by Leibniz in connection with his doctrine of pie- 
established harmony (see Leibniz). The human 
body being thus a mere machine accidentally united 
to a rational soul, it was an immediate consequence 
of the Cartesian doctrine that animals (in which 
the rational soul is absent) are literally automata; 
their cries no more imply feeling than the creaking 
of a machine. This ruthless pioduct of logical con- 
sistency unfortunately led to cruelty in practice. 

Descartes did not confine his attention to mental 
philosophy. His philosophy is in fact only the 
mtroduction to an elaborate system of physics. In 
this department it is noteworthy that he completely 
discarded final causes and proposed to himself the 
explanation of all physical phenomena from matter 
and motion. His celebrated theory of vortices, de- 
vised to explain the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
held the field till it was superseded, after a stubborn 
resistance, by the Newtonian theory of gravitation. 
It was in mathematics, however, that Descartes- 
achieved the greatest and most lasting results. It 
was Descartes who first recognised the true meaning 
of the negative roots of equations ; and we owe to 
him the theorem, which is called by his name, that 
an equation may have as many positive roots as- 
there are changes of sign in passmg from term to 
term, and as many negative roots as there are con- 
tinuations of sign, and not more of either kind - He 
gave a new and ingenious solution of equations of 
the fourth degree ; and first introduced exjfionents, 
and thereW laid the foundation for calculating with 
powers. He showed, moreover, how to draw tan^ 
gents and normals at every point of a geometrical 
curve, with the exception of mechanical or trans- 
cendental curves ; and what perhaps was his highest 
merit, he showed how to express the nature and 
the properties of every curve,' by an equation 
between two variable co-ordinates ; thus, in fact, 
originating Analyiiccd Geometry, which has led 
to the brightest discoveries. 

Editions of Descartes’ collected works were published 
in Latin in 1697 and 1713, in French by Cousin in 
1824-26, and by Adam and Tannery ( Centenary edition,. 
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1897-1906). His philosophical works were translated 
by Miss Haldane and G. T. Boss (1911). His corres- 
pondence with Constantyn Huygens, 1635-47, is edited 
ly Leon Both (1926). See books by Millet (1867-71), 
FouUl^e (1893), De Swarte (1904), Hoffmann (1922), 
Buno Fischer (trans. 1887); and English works by 
Cunningham (1877); Lowndes (1878), Mahaffy (1880), 
Martineau (1883), and Miss Haldane (1906). 

Descendants. See Heir, Consanguinity, 
Pedigree, Succession. 

Descent of Man. See Man, Darwinian 
Theory, 

Deschan^S, Eustache, a French poet, who 
was born at vertiis, in Champagne, in 1328. He 
was educated at Orleans Univeisity, and was in 
the course of his life a soldier, a niagistiate, a court 
favourite, and a traveller in Italy and Hungary. 
He held several important posts in his native pio- 
vince, but his possessions were lavaged by the 
English, and he seems to have been a poor man 
when he died in 1415. He was both a populai and 
voluminous writer. He composed 1175 ballades, a 
multitude of rondmux, virelais, and other lyrics, 
besides a long poem of 13,000 lines, entitled the 
Miroir de ikTay-jaye— his works in all amounting to 
more than 100,000 lines. Deschamps was an ardent 
patriot, in whose verse hatred of the English and 
of the native oppressors of the French poor finds 
repeated and bitter expression. His thought is, as 
a rule, grave and dignified, but his style is some- 
what wanting in elegance and ease. Occasionally, 
however, as in his lament for Du Guesclin, his verse 
is^ both graceful and touching ; and in at least one 
piece, an apologue exposing the exactions of the 
rich, lie gives proof of a grim and trenchant satiric 
faculty. See the Marquis de Queux de Saint- 
Hilaire’s edition (1878-95), Sarradin*s monograph 
(1878), Besant’s Early French Poets (1868). 

Deschanel^ Paul Eugene Louis (1856-1922), 
bom at Brussels, wrote on political subject*?, Mme. 
de S4vign4, Lamartine, and Gambetta. He was 
president of the French Chamber and (January 
to September 1920) of the republic. The strain of 
office brought a nervous break-down. He fell from 
a railway train in May, and had at last to resign. 

Deseret. See Utah. 

Desert is the geo^aphical name applied to a 
barren and uninhabitable portion of the earth's sur- 
face. Four classes of desert may be distinguished 

( 1 ) Ice-wastes occupy the central plateau of Green- 
land, the islands of the Arctic Sea, and probably 
the entire Antarctic continent. The ground is 
covered to an unknown depth by a vast ice-cap, 
hummocky on tlie surface, and moving outwards 
to the coasts in a continual procession of glaciers. 

(2) TwndrcLS are flat plains, little elevated above 
sea-level, fringing the Arctic shores of the northern 
continents, and specially characteristic in Siberia 
{ q. V.). The soil remains frozen to a ^eat depth all 
the year round, thawing superficially when the 
snow melts in summer, and becoming covered with 
coarse moss and dwarfed Arctic plants. 

{Z) Arid wastes, or deserts in the popular sense 
of the word, occur mainly in two zones encircling 
the world, and corresponding to regions of minimum 
rainfall (see Climate). The more extensive ex- 
tends from near the equator in an east-north-east 
direction across the whole breadth of North Africa, 
as the Great Sahara, Libyan and Nubian deserts,' 
over the peninsula of Arabia, through Persia, | 
Tutkestan, the Gobi or Shamo Desert, in about i 
52* N. iat., to the Pacific Ocean (see Asia). 
The great Indian Desert in the Punjab is the 
only extension of this belt south of the Hima- 
layas. The ring is completed by the Great 
Basin of North America in 40* N. lat. The 
southern zone, less complete, comprises the Kala- 
hari Desert in south-west Afiica, the interior of 


Australia, and small districts in the Argentine 
Republic and in the Andes. Deserts occur at all 
elevations, from considerable depths beneath sea- 
level to many thousand feet above it, and mbh 
all vaiieties of surface, from a flat expanse of 
sand, where the view for days of travel is bounded 
by a sliaip circle as at sea, to rocky mountain- 
slopes rent by rou^li defiles all bare and chiselled 
by the driving sand. The essential character of an 
arid waste is its rainlessness, and the scarcity of 
water on the suiface and of 'water- vapour in the 
atmospheie. Radiation in the clear air is intense, 
and desert climate is consequently of an exagger- 
ated continental type. The sand in the Sahara 
becomes heated to over 150* F. during the day, and 
chilled below the freezing-point at night, while the 
diurnal and seasonal extremes in the lofty deserts of 
Central Asia, are much greater. Thus desert-regions 
are most effective in producing land and sea breezes 
and monsoon winds in consequence of the marked 
periodical changes in atmospheric density. Another 
effect is the Mirage (q.v.), a phenomenon which, 
combined with the indescribable horror of lonelL 
ness that oppresses the occasional traveller, prob- 
ably accounts for the widespread superstitions 
peopling deserts, above all other places, with evil 
and malicious spirits. The dreaded sand-storm 
or simoom is a kind of toraado or whirlwind 
which^ raises the sand in tall rotating columns 
sweeping over the surface with tremendous velocity. 
Sand-dunes, sometimes several hundred feet in 
height, are raised by steady winds, and gradually 
shift their position, extending the bounds of the 
desert to leeward. Desert vegetation is extremely 
scanty, consisting mainly of hard prickly plants of 
the cactus, euphorbia, and spinifex kinds, whose 
glazed surface exhales little of the hardly-won 
moistoe. Animal life is coirespondingly restiicted 
both in variety and number of indmduals. The 
Camel (q.v.) is pa?' excellence the beast of burden 
for conducting traffic across arid w^astes. When an 
overflowing liver, such as the Nile, traverses a 
desert, the land becomes richly fertile in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, and wherever a spring bubbles 
up through the sand there is an Oasis (q.v.) hearing 
palm-trees and grass. Artificial irrigation, especi- 
ally the sinking of artesian wells, has done much to 
reclaim tracts of desert for agriculture in the Sahara 
(see Algeria), and to a less extent in Australia. 

Geological considerations show that aiid deserts 
are not permanent features of the earth’s surface. 
The most level expanses have once formed part of 
the ocean-bed, or at least great inland seas. The 
orographical changes which cut off these seas and 
created inland drainage areas probably at the same 
time modified the rainfall of the locality. Exces- 
sive evaporation dried up the great lakes, leaving at 
present a series of dimmishing salt lakes without 
outlet, receiving rivers which dwindle do‘^vn by 
evaporation as they flow. The only commercial 
commodities yielded by deserts are the salts (com- 
mon salt, borax, sodium carbonate, and sometimes 
sodium nitrate) left in the dried-up lake-beds. 
These salt lakes are subject to alternate long 
periods of desiccation and flooding; during the 
former the area of the desert extends, during the 
latter it contracts. These periods have been traced 
out in the case of the Great American Basin by a 
series of most interesting researches on the part of 
the United States Geolo^cal Survey. 

(4) Temporary deserts, or steppe-lands, border 
the Asiatic deserts to the north and west. The 
saline steppes of the Caspian are true arid wastes 5 
but the typical steppes in South Russia are luxuri- 
antly clothed with verdure and flowers in spring. 
In summer they form a dusty plain of withered 
herbage, and in winter are wind-swept wastes of 
snow. The grassy Hams of the Orinoco present 
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a similar desert appearance in the dry season ; in 
the wet season they are inundated marshes Avhich 
])uist into blade and bloom as the water subsides. 
The nctmpas of the Plate liver-system under similar 
but less marked seasonal changes form a natural 
transition to the fertile prairie lands which, although 
natuially treeless, are always richly glassed. 

DesertaSf a group of three rocky islets in the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the SE. of Madeira, visited at 
certain seasons of the year by fishermen and herds- 
men. 

Desertion from the army or navy is the crime 
of absence without leave, coupled with the inten- 
tion of not returning to the service, or of avoiding 
some important duty, such as embarkation for a 
foreign station or aiding the civil power, however 
short the time of absence or the distance to which 
the absentee may have gone. Under the Army 
Act of 1881 the very common offence of quitting 
one regiment to join another (formerly charged as 
both ‘desertion and fraudulent enlistment*), in- 
asmuch as it proves no intention to leave the 
service, is punishable by Court-martial (q.v.) as 
fraudulent enlistment only, but in the same way 
as desertion when not on active service — ^viz. by 
imprisonment up to two years for a first offence, 
and penal servitude for not less than five years for 
a second or subsequent oflence, together with for- 
feiture of service, medals, &c., to which may be 
added stoppages of pay for loss of kit,' and'dis- 
•charge with ignominy. By thus distinguishing 
between desertion and fraudulent enlistment, the 
number of soldiers annually convicted of the former 
-crime has been reduced by one-half ; short service, 
the abolition of Bounty (q.v.) on enlistment, and 
better education have had the effect of still further 
reducing this number. Beyond a published de- 
scription of all absentees and deserters, recruiting 
officers have no means — such as foimerly existed, 
when tattooing with the letter * I) ’ ( erroneously 
-called Branding, q.v.) always formed part of the 
sentence— of detecting a man who has been con- 
victed of this crime and discharged with ignominy, 
or who endeavours fraudulently to re-enlist. Thus 
individual men often join five or six regiments, 
deserting immediately from each in turn and sell- 
ing their kits. When a soldier has been absent 
without leave for twenty-one days, a Court of 
Enquiry is held, with evidence taken on oath, and 
its record is admitted as evidence in any future 
couit-martial. 

Desertion, or attempting to desert, when on 
active service, or under orders for active service, is 
much more rare, and is punishable with death. So 
is the crime of inducing a soldier to desert under 
those circumstances ,* and a civilian who is con- 
victed of it, if subject to military law because 
accompanying a force in the field, as a newspaper 
correspondent or a camp-follower, is liable to this 
punishment. When not subject to military law, 
-six months’ imprisonment with hard labour may 
be awarded by any court of summary jurisdiction 
to a civilian who induces or assists a soldier to 
desert. Deserters from the United States army 
forfeit all pay and allowances due at the time of 
-desertion. If in time of war, the penalty is death ; 
in peace, they suffer such penalty as a court-martial 
direct. 

Desertion is equally a crime when committed by 
a seaman of the royal navy. A sailor absent from 
toee successive musters is a ‘ runaway ; ’ and when 
jdiscovered and brought back, he is punished by a 
.deduction from his pay. If his absence is con- 
^tinued, it amounts to desertion. All harbouring of 
•deserters by other persons is punishable. In the 
navy of the United States, a temporary absence 
without leave with an apparent intention of return- 


ing to duty, is regarded as ‘straggling,’ but an 
absence of ten days constitutes desertion. In 
either case the commanding officer decides the 
points, and causes the proper entries to be made 
on the ship’s books. 

Desertion of the Diet. See Diet. 
Desertion of Wife and Children. See 

Husband and Wife, Parent and Child. 

Desiccants, in Medicine, are substances with 
astringent properties, which are serviceable in 
checking secretion and exhalation. 

Desiccation is the process of di-ying by the 
employment of heat, dry air, or chemical agents 
which have an affinity for water. Examples of 
the class of desiccants or drying substances are 
fused chloride of calcium, quicflime, fused car- 
bonate of potash, and oil of vitriol. The latter is 
employed by being placed in a separate vessel near 
the substance to be dried, and under a bell jar. 

Not a few of the lower animals are said to 
be able to endure drying up without losing the 
power of recovery. Some of the Protozoa form 
protective sheaths or cysts from which they 
emerge on the return of moistuie. Nematodes or 
thread- worms (paste-eels) have been known to 
revive after fourteen years’ desiccation, but trials 
beyond this limit were unsuccessful. With those 
animals the interesting fact has been noticed that 
the longer the period of desiccation, the longer 
the time required for recovery. Rotifers are 
also described as reviving after prolonged and 
thorough desiccation, but experiments have shown 
that, in the case in question at least, only the 
associated eggs retained their life. The eggs 
rapidly developed on the return of moisture, but 
the adult organisms proved to be really dead. 
The bear-animalcules or Tardigrades have been 
thoroughly desiccated and even Treated to a high 
temperature without, it is said, losing power of 
revivification. A state of latent life is also 
assumed in consequence of cold, absence of stimu- 
lus, &c., and a relative quiescence occurs natu- 
rally in hibernation, or pathologically in trance. 
Among the lower plants, resting spores, &c., may 
survive desiccation ; and, among the higher, seeds 
are well kno\vn to have a similar power. See 
Hibernation, Insects, Latent Life, Mud- 
fishes, Rotifera, Sleep, <&c. For the desiccation 
of land-areas, see Desert, Asia. 

Desira'de, a small island of the West Indies, 
belonging to France, and lying 4 miles E. of Guade- 
loupe, with an area of 10 sq. m., and a population 
of about 1600, engaged in fishery and the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. 

Desman. See Musk Rat. 

Desmids {Desmidiaceoe) are a family com- 
prising over 2000 species (700 British) of fresh- 
water unicellular conjugate Algj®, related to such 
filamentous genera as Zygnema and Spirogyra. 
Desmids usually occur as free individual cells, 
varying in length from to inch, endowed 
with movement and floating or associated with 
larger aquatic plants. The individuals in some 
species are united into filaments (fig. a), while a 
few occur in gelatinous masses in water or on wet 
rocks. They are remarkable for their peculiar 
symmetry and diversity of form, which, with their 
ornamented and indented cell-walls and large, 
fiequently lobed, brilliantly green chloroplasts, 
render them microscopic objects of great beauty. 
In the typical species each cell consists of two 
symmetrical halves termed semicells, often par- 
tially separated by a shallow or deep constriction 
(figs. 6, c), although elongated forms (fig. e) may 
be unconstricted. The c^l-walls are visually of a 
complicated structure, consisting of a delicate inner 
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layer of cellulose, and a stronger outer layer, 
through which pass numerous pores ; othei e"^- 
teinal ornamentations occur as variously shaped 
lines, dots, bosses, horns, and spines. Multiplica- 
tion occurs by the division of the nucleus and 
protoplasm of each semicell, a daughter semicell 


a 



Desmids (mostly x 100): 

<5. Continuous filament of BjgihcBrozosrm 'lerUhratumn ; b, Micra- 
st&nas Totata; c, M. deyiticulata, dividing; d, Zygospore of 
the same; e, Clostemim lunula; f, Olosterium m conjuga- 
tion. 

fiom each being protruded at the median con- 
striction (fig. c). The new half-cells grow, slowly 
or quickly, and assume the exact foi-m and size 
of the parent semicells, pushing the old ones 
apart as they develop. Each of the two new 
desmids thus produced consists, therefore, of an 
old and a new semicell. Sexual reproduction occurs 
by the conjugation of two individuals, a zygospore 
forming between them (fig./"). The wall of the 
mature spore may be variously ornamented (fig. 
d) ; ultimately it produces two or more new indi- 
viduals. In many respects desmids exhibit close 
analogy and possibly affinity with Diatoms (q.v.). 

See J. Ralfs, Brit JDesmidiacece ; Pritchard, Infusoria,^ 
4th ed.; Cooke, Brit Desmids; West and West, Brit, 
DesmidiacecBf 6 vols. ; and most works on the microscope. 

Desmodium Oyrans. See Telegraph 
Plant, and Plants (Movements of). 

Des lEoineSy the capital and largest city of 
Iowa, is situated on the Des Moines fiiver, at the 
mouth of the Raccoon River, 340 miles W. of 
Chicago. Founded in 1846, the city has a fine 
state-house, a marble post-office and court- 
house, a university, and a state library. Half- 
a-dozen biidges over the two rivers connect 
the different i>arts of the town, and there is a 
public park, with fine groves of forest trees. Ex- 
tensive coal deposits surround the city, large 
quantities being mined within the city limits. The 
shipping trade is extensive and important, and the 
manufactures are large and varied, including type- 
writers, bricks, sewer-pipes, white bronze, agri- 
cultural implements, and others. There are large 
ork-packing establishments, and the assurance 
usiness is among the greatest in the country. 
Pop. (1880) 22,408; (1900) 62,139; (1910) 86,368; 
(1920) 126,468. 

DesmoncuSf an American genus of climbing 
palms which represent the rattans (Calamus) of 
East Indian forests. 

Besmond^ Earls of, a line formerly all- 
powerful in the south-west of Ireland, numbered 
fifteen of the title, dating from 1329, and ended 


with that Fitzgeiakl who rebelled against Eliza- 
beth’s government, sacked Youglial by night and 
mmdered the people, and was proclaimed a traitor 
in 1 579. He escaped the fate of the Spanish gari ison 
at Smerwick (1580), and carried on the stmggle 
for some time ; but driven at last from his stioiig- 
holds, he wandered about for over two yeais, 
and was finally killed, in 1583, in a cabin in the 
Kerry mountains, where his hiding-place had been 
betrayed to the English. 

Besmonlins, Camille, a famous figure in the 
Flench Revolution, was born 2d March 1760, at 
Guise, in Picardy. He studied law along with. 
Robespierre at the College Louis-le-Grand, in 
Paris, but never practised owning to a stutter in his 
speech. His mind early became filled ^vith lofty 
but confused notions of classical i^ublicanism, 
which found vent on the eve of the Revolution in 
his pamphlets, La Philosophic au PcupU M'angais- 
(1788) and La France Litre (1789), the latter pub- 
lished the day after the insurrection which destroyed 
the Bastille, in promoting which its author played 
a conspicuous and dramatic part. His next writing 
was the brilliant and vigorous Diseours dc la Lan- 
tcrnc awe ParisienSf which procured him the sinister 
title of ‘ Proeureur-generai de la lanterne.* In 
November 1789 he issued the first number of the 
involutions de France ct dc Brabant^ which appealed, 
weekly until July 1792 (No. 86), and which for com- 
bined brilliancy of wit and irony, polemic force, 
power of sarcasm, and grace of form, reniains with- 
out an equal in the whole range of journalism. 
His next paper, the Tribune des PatrioteSi died in 
its fourth number. Camille had been a member of 
the Cordeliers’ Club from its foundation, and eaily 
clung to the mighty Danton in an affectionate 
friendship of singular intensity. Elected by Paris 
to the National Convention which followed im- 
mediately after the march of the mob on the 
Tuileries (August 10), he voted with his party for 
the death of the king. In the struggle between 
the Girondists and the Mountain he took an active 
part, and in May 1793, urged on by RobespieiTe, 
published his truculent Histoirc des Brissotins, with 
a gay heedlessness which had a terrible success, 
and caused him soon afterwards the most pro- 
found remorse. On the 5th December of the* 
same year came out the Vieux Cordelier, a thrill- 
ing and eloquent expression of Camille’s and 
Danton’s longing for clemency. Robespierre, at 
fiist favourable, took fright at the reception of 
the papers after the third, and abandoned his 
old fellow-student to a fate of which liis fra^:- 
ments of writings, as well as his letters and liis 
young wife’s journals and scrap-books, show us he 
had already a strange presentiment. It was only in 
December 1790, after three years of love, that her 
father had permitted him to marry the bright 
young Lucile Duplessis, a girl of a fanciful and 
romantic temperament, then hardly twenty years 
old. Their brief mairied life was one of singular 
happiness, and in their deaths they v^ere hardly 
to be divided. Meantime Hubert and his party 
assailed him, and his freedom of wit made fatal 
enemies of Billaud-Varennes and Saint- Just. The 
last number of the Ymae Cordelier that appeared 
in its author’s lifetime was the sixth (February 
1794). Already he had been twice accused before 
the Jacobin Club, when on the night of tlie 30th 
March 1794 he was arrested with Danton and a 

S of their friends and partisans. When foi mally 
his age before the Revolutionary tribimal, he 
replied : ‘ J’aa I’fige du sans-culotte, J4sus, c est-h- 
diietrente-trois ans, ^Ige fatal aux r4volutionnaiies.’ 
Camille’s sensitive temperament could not face 
death with the boisterous heroism of the Titanic 
Danton. But on the scaffold he recovered the 
courage that had deserted him in the prison and on. 
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the tuinhril. * Thus then,’ he said, as he looked at 
the blood-stained guillotine, ‘the first apostle of 
Liberty ends ; ’ and with the words, ‘ Oh my poor 
wife I ’ he laid his head under the fatal knife. A 
fortnight later Lucile followed him to the same 
doom, dying with the heroic courage of the martyr. 
Their story is nobly told in Jules Claretie’s GamilU 
Desmotdins and his Wife (trans. Mrs Hoey, 1876). 
See Lives by Godart (1889), Claretie (1908), and 
Miss Methley (1915). 

Desna, a river of Ukraine, flowing south-east- 
ward to Biiansk, and then south-westward till it 
falls into the Dnieper, almost opposite Kiev. It 
has a course of 550 miles, navigable nearly through- 
out, and is the channel of a large trade ; its low 
banks are frequently inundated in spring. Its 
chief affluents are the Seim and the Snov. 

De Soto* Feenando, Sj^anish discoverer, born 
at Jeres de los Cavalleros, in Estremadura, about 
1496, of a good but impoverished family, accom- 
panied Pedrarias Davila to Darien in 1519, served 
on the expedition to Nicaragua in 1527, and after- 
wards assisted Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, 
returning to Spain with a fortune of ‘ an hundred 
and fourscore thousand ducats.’ Charles V. now 
gave him permission to conquer Florida at his. 
own expense, and appointed him governor of Cuba ; 
and in 1538 he sailed from San Lucar with a richly ' 
equipped company of 600 men, 24 ecclesiastics, and 
20 officers. The fleet anchored in the bay of 
Espiritu Santo (now Tampa Bay) on 25th May 
1539 ; the ships were sent back to Cuba, and the 
long search for gold was begun. For three years, 
harassed by hostile Indians, lured onward by 
reports of wealth that lay beyond, the ever- 
decreasing company continued their toilsome march 
over a route that cannot now be very clearly traced. 
Tn 1541 the Mississippi was reached and crossed, 
and the third winter was spent on Washita Kiver. 
Returning to the Mississippi in the spring, De 
Soto, worn out hy disappointments, died of a fever 
on its banks in June 1642; and that his death 
might be concealed from the Indians, his body, 
wrapped in a cloak, was lowered at midnight into 
the waters of the gieat stream he had discovered. 
In the following year his companions, reduced to 
half their original number, sailed down the river 
in seven frail boats, and finally reached the town 
<oi Pamico, in Mexico. See Lives by Wilmer ( 1858 ), 
Abbott, Shipp, and Cunninghame- Graham (1903). 

Despardy Edwaed Maecus, conspirator, was 
bom in Queen’s County, Ireland, in 1751, and at 
fifteen obtained an ensigncy. From 1772 till 1790 
he did good service in the West Indies, both as a 
soldier and as superintendent of the new territory 
of Yucatan. He was then recalled on the most 
frivolous charges, which for two years were kept 
han^g over him ; nor, w^hen they were dismissed, 
oould he get the least compensation. His com- 
plaints brought him two years^ imprisonment ( 1798- 
1800), on his release from which he engaged in 
a crackhrained conspiracy to assassinate the king 
and to seize the Tower and Bank of England. For 
this, with six of his associates, he was drawn on a 
hurdle, hanged, and beheaded, 21st February 1803. 
— ^His brother, John Deseaeb (1745-1829), British 
general, was present at twenty-four engagements, 
mostly during the American War of Independ- 
ency. 

DespaiiteiriiiS9 the Latinised name of Jan 
VAN Pautbeen (1460-1520), a Fleming, horn at 
Ninove near (Brussels, who studied at Louvain, and 
taught there and at s^Hertogenbosch, Comines, &c. 
His Latin grammar was in general use in France 
iill the Port-Royalists superseded it, and in Scot- 
land rill the Reforraatiotu 
Degpms^y Htoh lb. See Edwaed H. 


Des P^riers, Bonaventuee, one of the most 
interesting prose-writers of the Renaissance period 
in France, was born at Autun in Burgundy about 
the year 1500. Little is known regaiding his life 
beyond the fact that he was a member of the 
court of men of letters assembled by Maiguerite 
of Navarre. In 1537 he published the Cymbahtm 
Mundi, a work in dialogue, in which, under the 
pretence of attacking the superstitions of the 
ancients, he satirised the religious beliefs of his 
own day. The book raised a stoini of indignation, 
against which Marguerite seems to have been 
powerless to shield Des P^riers, who, rather than 
fall into the hands of his persecutors, is said to 
have killed himself in 1544. His NomelUs IRicHa- 
tions et Joyeiix Devis were published in 1558. 
They consist of 129 short stories, both comic and 
romantic, and are admirable examples of narra- 
tive art, though the laxity of the Renaissance is 
frequently apparent in the writer’s choice of sub- 
jects. The style is ^vacious and elegant ; indeed, 
Des Periers is one of the greatest masters of French 
prose whom the 16th century produced. Besides 
writing the CyyyihaUim Mundi and the Joyeux 
Devis, it is by many critics believed that Des 
Periers was part author of the Heptameron associ- 
ated with the name of Margueiite. See Maegaeet 
OF Navaeee, and the edition of Des Periers’ works 
by Lacoiir (2 vols. Paris, 1856). 

DespoMadO (Span., ‘desert’), a treeless, un- 
inhabited plateau, nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, 
on the Bolivian and Argentine frontier. 

Desportes, Philippe ( 1546 - 1606 ), French 
poet, born at Chartres, went as secretary with 
the Bishop of Puy to Italy, where he studied 
Petrarca and Ariosto, and to Warsaw with Anjou, 
who as Henry III. of France continued to be his 
patron. Desportes greatly influenced the English 
Elizabethans, especially the sonneteers. 

Despoto Ba^h. See Rhodope. 
Despr^aux. See Boileau. 

Dessalmes9 Jean Jacques, emperor of Hayti, 
was born about 1758 in Guinea, Afiica, and was at 
an early age imported thence into Hayti as a slave. 
He was bought by a French planter, whose name he 
afterwards assumed, and early became a prominent 
leader in the insurrection, second only to Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. In the struggle with the French he 
was always distinguished hy his agility and swift- 
ness of movement, as well as by his fearlessness 
and ferocious cruelty. After the first compromise 
he became governor of the southern part of the 
island, but soon began the war anew, and, after 
infamous cruelties, compelled the Fiench to evac- 
uate the island in October 1803. He was created 
governor in January 1804, when the people of the 
island declared themselves independent, and on 8th 
October had himself crowned as emperor of Hayti, 
under the name of Jean Jacques 1. ; but his des- 
potism, debauchery, and cruelty soon alienated 
the sympathy and support even of those who had 
been his firmest adherents. In 1806, while trying 
to repress a revolt, he was cut down by Christophe 
(q.v.), who succeeded him as emperor of Hayti. 

Dessaily capital of Anhalt, on the Mulde, not 
far from its junction with the Elbe, 70 miles 
SW. of Berlin. It is in general well built. 
Among the principal buildings are the ducal palace, 
a noble structure, built in 1748, and improved iu 
1875, with a valuable picture-gallery and library ; 
a town-hall, an elegant theatre, and several 
churches. The Philanthropin of Basedow (q.v.) 
was here. The manufactures are sugar, woollen 
cloth, machinery, carpets, and there is a large 
trade in grain. Moses Mendelssohn was a native. 
Leopold, Prince of Anhalt -Dessau (1676-1747), a 
famous soldier in the wars of the 18th century, is 
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popularly known as der alte Dessauer (‘the old 
Dessauer ’ ) ; his statue adorns the market-place. 
Pop. 58,000. 

Desterro. See Florianopolis. 

Bestouches, Philippe, one of the chief comic 
dramatists of France in the 18th century, was born at 
Tours in 1680. He wiote seventeen comedies, two of 
which, Le Phtlosophe MaH6 ( 1727 ), and Le Glorteux^ 
his masterpiece (1732), are of a very high order of 
excellence. He died in 1754. His characters aie 
truthfully drawn, and his plots interesting. In his 
style he imitated Boileau rather than Meniere, and 
his verse has occasionally a happ}^ epigrammatic 
turn. In his language he avoided the freedom 
of the older comedians, but the moral tone of his 
plays cannot be described as high. 

Destroyer. See Navy. 

Destructors. See Sewage. 

DesuetudOy in Scots law, that repeal or revo- 
cation of a legal enactment which is effected not 
by a subsequent contrary enactment, but by the 
establishment of a contrary use, sanctioned by the 
lapse of time and the consent of the community. 
Neither the word nor the idea attached to it is 
familiar to the law of England — where the con*e- 
sponding term is non-\mr. The i-ule in England is, 
that a statute once formally enacted by the legisla- 
ture, remains in force, however unsuited it may be 
to the altered conditions of society, till it be repealed 
by another statute. The repeal may be by implica- 
tion, but here the law watciies with a jealous eye. 
Such repeal ‘ is to be understood,’ says Blackstone, 
‘only when the matter of the later statute is so 
clearly repugnant that it necessarily implies a 
negative.’ So far was this principle carried, 
that it was formerly the rule, that if a statute 
repealing another was itself repealed afterwards, 
the first statute was revived without any formal 
words for that purpose. But this rule was 
changed by 13 and 14 Viet. chap. 21. In Scot- 
land, an opposite principle prevailed, and it is 
still held that acts of parliament made before the 
TJnion may lose their lorce by disuse, without any 
express repeal, or ‘go into desuetude,’ as it is com- 
monly said. The same may be said of the general 
orders (Acts of Sederunt, as they are called) of the 
Court of Session. But by desuetude is meant 
something more than mere non-use for a period of 
time, however great. There must be contrary use 
of a positive kind, inconsistent with the statute, 
and of such a kind as to prove the altered sense of 
the community; there must, in short, be con- 
suetudinary law in a negative sense; and the so- 
called desuetude thus amounts to a repeal of statute 
law by consuetudinary law. 

Both rules are liable to objections. The result 
of that followed in England has been that 
statutes have remained on the statute-book with- 
out formal repeal aiter their enforcement had 
become morally impossible. A curious example of 
this occurred in the early part of the 19th centu^, 
in which one of the parties to an ordinary civil 
suit challenged his adversary to ‘judicial combat,’ 
founding his claim to do so upon an unrepealed 
statute, and it was held that in point of form his 
right could not be disputed (see Duelling). But 
since 1869 the English statutes have been by the 
Statute Law Revision Acts weeded to a great 
extent of all obsolete and inconsistent enactments. 
The rule in Scotland is the same as the English 
for statutes made since the Union ; but for older 
Scottish statutes it is difficult when contrary use 
justifies the plea of desuetude. 

De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester War- 
ren, Lord (1835-95), educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, w^as called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1859, unsuccessfully cohtested 


Mid- Cheshire as a Liberal in 1868, and succeeded 
his father as third baron in 1837. He published 
eight volumes of poetry (1863-75), two novels 
(1868-69), and a Guide to Book Plates (1880). 
Philoctetes and Orestes were powerful dramas. A 
selection appeared in 1893 ; Orpheus in Thrace and 
other poems in 1901. 

See memoir by Sir M. Grant Duff prefixed to his Flora 
of Cheshire (1899), Gosse’s Critical K%t-Kats (1896), and 
Professor Walker’s biographical sketch (1903). 

Detaille, Jean Baptiste Edouard (1848- 
1912), military painter, was born at Paris, studied 
under Meissonier, but, joining the army in 1870, 
found endless material for a long series of impres- 
sive pictures of the glories and horrors of war. 
Detective. See Police. 

Deter minantSy in mathematical analysis, a 
symbolical method by which, hiter alia, the solu 
tion of equations becomes a matter of mere inspec- 
tion. The development of the method is due 
inaiuly to the French mathematician Cauchy 
(q.v.). The determinant is the sum of all the pro- 
ducts that can be formed from a group of quantities 
ai ranged as columns and rows in a square block; 
each product containing as a factor one from each 
horizontal row and one from each column ; the 
sign being plus or minus, according as the arrange- 
ment of rows from which it is taken requires an 
even or odd number of transpositions to leduce 
it to the arrangement in the square. The deter- 
a h c 

minant of the third order a' h' c' is equal to 
a" b" c" 

a h* c" - a 5" d + a' 6" c - a' b c" + a" b & - a" 6' c. 

Determinism. See Will. 

JDetmold) capital of the German republic of 
Lippe, on the Werre, 47 miles SW. of Hanover. 
The chief buildings are the old castle, the 
modern palace, and the theatre. Detmold has also a 
mnsenm, a public library, a hospital, a gymnasium, 
and other schools. There are manufactures of 
tobacco, cards, and carved work in wood and stone, 
and breweries. On a hill 2 miles from Detmold is 
a colossal statue of Arminius (q.v.). Pop. 15,000. 
Detonation* See Flame, Gun-cotton. 

DetrTtns, applied in Geology to accumulations 
formed by the disintegration of rocks, may consist 
of angular and subangular debris, or of more or 
less water- worn materials, such as gi’avel, sand, or 
clay, or an admixture of these. See Pleistocene. 

Detroit; the chief commercial city and port of 
entry of Michigan, and seat of justice of Wayne 
county, is situated on a river of its own name 
(‘the Dardanelles of the New World’), and is 
about 125 miles by water, or 178 by land, NW. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, with which it is connected by 
daily steamers and by railway lines. Railways 
also connect Detroit with Chicago, 284 miles 
distant, and direct lines extend to ail the principal 
places in Michigan. By way of Windsor on the 
opposite side of the river, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada affords direct communication with 
i the cities of the Dominion, and a large number of 
vessels ply between this city and the other ports on 
the Great Lakes. Detroit is substantially built 
upon rising giound, its streets are broad, well 
paved, and shaded with trees. It is well supplied 
with the best of water, pumped from the river by 
massive engines. Its fire and police departments 
are excellent, as also is the system of pablic schools 
and colleges. It has a public library and several 
educational libraries. Tlie chief industry is auto- 
mobile-building. There are besides immense rail- 
way-car works and iron-working establishments, 
numerous tanneries, and factories for tobacco, shoes, 
stoves, drugs, &c., and there is a large and increas- 
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ing trade in grain, flour, live-stock, lumber, wool, 
pork, and copper. The harbour is excellent, and 
much of the enormous shipping trade of the great 
lakes emanates from or otherwise benefits this city. 
About three -fourths of the total trade is with 
Canada, and the larger part of the remainder with 
Bn bain. The river is open for navigation about eight 
months in the year. The streets are regular, and 
many of them planted with trees. The public 
buildings embrace a Catholic cathedral and numer- 
ous churches of almost all denominations, a 
city-hall, a Board of Trade building, a convent, 
a United States marine hospital, &c. Numerous 
daily newspapers and weekly and monthly peiiod- 
icals are published here, of which several are in 
German. Detroit was settled by French colonists 
as early as 1710, was transferred to the British in 
1763, and in 1796 passed to the United States. It 
was incorporated as a city in 1824, and till 1847 
was capital of the state. Pop. (1870) 79,677; 
(1890) 205,876 ; (1910) 465,766 ; (1920 ) 993,678. 

Detroit River, so called, upon the north- 
western bank of which stands the city of the same 
name, is the strait through which the waters of 
Lake St Clair, and of the great upper lakes of the 
St Lawrence system, flow into Lake Erie, and 
thence to the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 20 
miles in length, with a depth sufficient to float the 
largest vessels, and at Detroit forms an excellent 
harbour for shipping. 

Dettilig^en 9 a village of Bavaria, on the Main, 

7 miles NW. of Aschaflenburg, is noted as the 
scene of a battle during the war of the Austrian 
Succession, when, on 27th June 1743, Geor^ II. 
(q.v.) of England, commanding English, Hano- 
verians, and Austrians, defeated the larger French 
army under the Due de Noailles. This was the 
last time a king of England took the field in person. 
— There is another Dettingen 10 miles E. of Reut- 
lingen in Wfirttemberg. 

Deilca'lion 9 son of Prometheus, and husband 
of Pyi-rha. When Zeus had resolved to destroy the 
race of men by a flood, after the treatment he had 
received from Lycaon, Deucalion built an ark or 
ship, in which he and his wife floated during the 
nine days’ flood which drowned all the other 
inhabitants of Hellas. On the subsidence of the 
waters the ark rested on Mount Parnassus. To 
repeople the world Deucalion and Pyrrha were told 
by the goddess Themis to throw behind them the 
bones of their mother. This they did with the 
stones of mother-earth, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion sprang up men, and from those by 
Pyrrha, women. 

Deuteronomy (from the Greek deuteronomos, 
‘the second law,’ or, according to the use of the 
word in the Septuagint, ‘a duplicate of the law’), 
the fifth book of the Pentateuch. Its contents 
comprise: (a) A review of the history of Israel 
during the wanderings in the wilderness, chap, 
i.-iv. (5) An address of Moses to prepare the 
people for the reception of the law, chap, v.-xi. 
(c) The law itself, chap. xii.-xxvi. This consti- 
tutes the kernel of the book, {d) An epilogue 
enforcing the law by the promise of blessing for 
its fulfilment and the threat of curses for its in- 
fraction, ending up with an account of the death 
of Moses, chap. xxvii.-xxxiv. Modern scholars 
are generally agreed that the nucleus of the book 
represents the law which was discovered by Josiah 
in 621 B.C. It must have originated during the 
period which intervenes between the earlier pro- 
phets — e.g. Amos and Hosea — and Jeremiah. In 
religious tone and theological ideas it has many 
points of resemblance to the last named. There 
IS divergence of opinion as tjo the date at 
which the book was competed, but it was probably 


between 621 and 586 B.c. Deuteronomy is charac- 
terised throughout by a religious fervoui and a 
prophetic zeal which are in striking contrast to 
the tone of Leviticus ; and it represents a higher 
spiritual level than any other book in the Penta- 
teuch. Its legislation stands half-way between 
the Law of the Covenant in Exodus and the 
Priestly Code which is embodied in Leviticus (see 
Biblical Criticism, Pentateuch). The critical 
problems connected with the book are fully dis- 
cussed in Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament^ and in the articles in Hastings's 
Bible Dictionary^ and the Encyclopoedia Biblica. 
The most complete commentary in English is that 
of Driver {International Critical Commentary). 

Deutscb, Emanuel Oscar Menahem, was 
born of Jewish parents at Neisse, in Silesia, 
28th October 1829. His education was begun at the 
local gymnasium at the age of six, continued by 
his uncle, a learned rabbi, to whom he owed his 
mastery of Hebrew and Chaldee literature, and 
finally pursued at the university of Berlin. In 
1855 lie came to an appointment in the library of 
the British Museum, where ‘ for fifteen years with 
mighty ardour and magnificent industry he studied 
and wrote, enjoying life among his friends, yet more 
among his books ; shedding sunshine wherever he 
went, attracting and attaching not a few.’ He is 
best known by his brilliant article on the Talmud 
in the Quarterly Review (1867), to which he also 
contributed an article on Islam (1869). He wrote 
excellent articles on the Targum and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch for Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible^ 
and was a valued contributor to the first edition 
of Chambers's Encyclo^^cediaf for which he wrote 
nearly two hundred articles. He had a remarkably 
vigorous and poetic English style. 

Deutsebbrod ( Czech, Brod N^mechy), a town 
of 9000 inhabitants, in the south-east of Bohemia. 
Here in 1422 the Hussite general Ziska defeated 
the Emperor Sigismund. 

Deutz* See Cologne. 

Deutzia 9 a genus of Saxifragaceee, natives of 
the north of India, China, and Japan. Some are 
favourite greenhouse plants in Britain, producing 
abundance of beautiful white flowers. The common- 
est species (D. scdbj'a ) is frequent in shrubberies. 
Deux-ponts. See ZweibrIIcken. 
Deux-S^vreSt See Sevres. 

De yalera9 Eamonn, born 14th October 1882 
in New York, of Spanish and Irish parentage, was 
brought up in Ireland, studied at the Royal Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in Arts and in SciencCy 
and taught mathematics in various colleges. He 
played a distinguished part in the Easter rising of 
1916, but surrendered by order of Padraic Pearse. 
He was sentenced to death, but liberated, and in 
1917 was elected member of parliament for East 
Clare, and, by the Sinn Fein convention, President 
of the Irish Republic. Imprisoned again in 1918 
with other Sinn Fein leaders, he escaped from 
Lincoln jail in 1919, and went to America, where he 
strove hard for his cause. When the treaty with 
Great Britain was submitted to Dfiil Eireann Mr de 
Valera vehemently opposed it as a compromise, re- 
signed his presidency, was defeated by Mr Ai thur 
Griffith on seeking re-election (1922), and took up 
arms (1922-23) against the Free State. He was 
arrested in August 1923, released in July 1924. 

DeTaiid.g'art (lit. ‘town-script of the gods’), 
the character most widely understood by Hindu 
scholars, in which Sanskrit works are usually 
printed, unless when in Roman letters. See 
Sanskrit, Alphabet, Writing. 

Devaprayaga (better Deoprayag), a village 
in the district of Garhwal, United Provinces of 
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India, on a mountain side, 2266 feet above the sea, | 
in tlie fork of the Alaknanda and the Bhagirathi, 1 
which join to form the Gauges (q.v,). Devapra- 
yaga possesses a notable temple, and is a favourite I 
place of pilgriniage for the Hindus. I 

DeTelopment is a term used in several special 
or technical senses. In mathematics it means tlie 
process by which any mathematical term is changed 
into another of equivalent value or meaning: in 
geometry specifically the unrolling of a cylindrical 
or conmal surface, the unbending of any curved 
suiface^ into a plane, is called development. The 
woid is sometimes used of the whole field of 
Embryology (q.v.) and of Evolution (q.v.), but is 
specially applied rather to the theories of Lamaick 
(q.v.) than to the Darwinian Theory (q.v.); see 
also the articles Biology, Heeedity, Man, 
Variation, Weismann. The histoiy of every 
science, art, or invention is a history of progress 
and development. (See Anthropology, Art, and 
the relevant sections of the articles on sciences, 
&c., throughout the work. ) The word has its own 
meaning in Photography (q.v.) ; in music the de- 
velopment of a musical phrase or subject is the 
unfolding of its capacities by modification of 
melody, haimony, tonality, rhythm, &c. (see 
Sonata); and development of doctrine is dealt 
with in the articles Dogma (q.v.), Christianity, 
Newman, and Roman Catholic Church. 

Dev'eiiter, an old Hanse town of Holland, in 
the province of Overyssel, on the Yssel, 11 miles 
NN W. of Zutphen by lail. It has an 11th century 
cathedral and a fine town-house, and manufac- 
tures iron, carpets, cotton, tobacco, beer, and ginger- 
bread. Thomas h Kenipis and Erasmus were edu- 
cated at Deventer. Pop, 32,000. 

I>e Vere« See Vere. 

Deyerpn,^ a beautiful salmon river of Aberdeen 
and Banff shires, rising 3 miles SW. of the Buck 
of Cabrach, at an altitude of 1847 feet, and thence 
winding 62 miles north-eastward, till it falls into 
the Moray Firth at Banff. See Lauder’s Moray 
.FZoo<f5(1830). 

Deviatiou. See Compass. 

Device (late Lat. divisa, ‘a drawing’), if in 
a wider sense, applicable to emblems on shields, 
such^ as described by Homer, is, in a more 
restricted use of the word, a decoration with 
accompanying legend, assumed by an individual 
rather than a family, and for the purpose not of 
publicity, like the badge ( with which it has some- 
times been confounded), but of mystification, with 
covert allusion to the circumstances of the bearer. 
It is, in fact, a rebus or painted riddle, with a 
legend allusive to it, as the knot borne by Sir 
Thomas Heneage, of a shape suggestive of a heart, 
with the inscription ‘ Fast though untied ; ’ and the 
heart borne by Lord Latimer, with the legend 
‘ Dieu et ma fiancee.’ See Badge. 

Devil, The, and Satan, the names bestowed 
by the New Testament and Christian theology 
upon the supreme impersonation of evil, who is 
regarded as a real being — the head of the Idngdom 
of darkness, the source of all temptation and sin, 
and the lord of evil spirits. This conception of 
Satan is of comparatively late origin. It is not 
found in the earlier literature of the Old Testament, 
and only occurs in three of the post-exilic writings — 
Job, Zechariah, and 1 Chronicles, and even in these 
it has not yet assumed the fixed and definite charac- 
teristics which are so marked in the New Testa- 
ment and later Christianity. In the older hooks 
of the Old Testament God is often described as 
the source of the evils which afflict men — e.g, the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, the smiting of the 
first-bom — though in some cases the evil results 
154 


are attributed to the agency of wicked spiiits. 
We find a very good illustration of the contrast 
between the earlier and later thought of the Old 
Testament, when we compare the parallel explana- 
tions of David’s sin in numbering the people in 
2 Sam, xxiv. 1 and 1 Cliron. xxi. 1, The Samuel 
passage reads, ‘And again the anger of the Loid 
was kindled against Israel, and he moved David ’ ; 
whereas in Chronicles we aie told, ‘And Satan 
stood up against Israel, and moved David to 
number the people.’ It is clear from this com- 
parison that what is ascribed to God in the early 
period is ascribed to Satan in the later, and we 
may conclude that it was in the peiiod between 
700 and 300 B.C. that the figure of Satan \vas 
evolved. But even in the hook of Job the con- 
ception is still indefinite. Satan is desciibed as 
taking his place in the heavenly court among the 
‘ sons of God, ’ and suggesting that a test should 
he applied to Job to find out if his relmous 
devotion is genuine or not. Satan himself is 
commissioned to apply the test, which takes the 
form of an infliction of a series of misfortunes. 
There is nothing in Job to prove the existence 
of radical antagonism between God and Satan. 
The most that can be said is that while God is 
anxious that Job’s character should he vindicated, 
Satan seems to desire to prove that he is a meie 
time-server. The nearest approach to the New 
Testament conception of Satan is found in the 
third chapter of Zechariah, in which Satan is 
depicted as the adversary and accuser of mankind, 
anxious to secure the condemnation of Joshua the 
high piiest. Theie is nothing, however, in this 
passage, or in the Old Testament as a whole (apait 
from the hint in 1 Chron. xxi. 1), to show that 
Satan was regaided as responsible for the sin of 
the woild. 

It is in the intermediate period, and more 
especially in the Apocalyptic liteiatuve, that the 
figure of Satan takes on its New Testament dress. 
In the book of Wisdom, for instance, the fall of 
Adam is represented as due to his instigation : 
‘By the envy of the Devil sin enteied the world.’ 
Elsewhere he is described as ‘the seducer of the 
desert,’ who tempted Eve to her destruction. The 
Apocalypse of Adam and Eve gives an account of 
the fall of Satan himself. After Adam had been 
created in the divine ‘image and likeness,’ God 
summoned his angels and bade them ‘ worship the 
image of God.’ All the rest obeyed, hut Satan 
refused, saying : ‘ I am his senior in creation ; it 
is his duty to worship me.’ For this refusal, God 
banished Satan and his angels from glory and 
hurled them down to the earth. A different ex- 
planation of the downfall of Satan is given in the 
nooh of the Secrets of Enoch'. ‘And one from out 
the order of angels, having turned away with the 
order that was under him, conceived an impossible 
thought, to place his throne higher than the clouds 
above the earth that he might be equal in rank to 
my power. And I threw him out from the height 
with his angels, and he was flying in the air con- 
tinuously above the bottomless pit.’ It is stated 
several times in these hooks that in the ideal king- 
dom there will he * no Satan.’ 

When we turn to the New Testament we find 
the conception of Satan clear and well-defined. 
He is called by a variety of names — e.g. Satan 
(i.e. the adversary), the Devil (i.e. the accuser), 
‘ the prince of demons,’ ‘ the prince of this world,’' 
‘the god of this world.* ‘the prince of the power 
of the air,’ ‘the tempter,’ ‘Beelzebub,’ ‘Beliar’ 
or ‘Belial,’ ‘the enemy,’ ‘the wicked one,’ ‘the 
old serpent.’ These titles convey the idea that 
in the minds of the New Testament Avriters the 
I Devil Avas a personal being— the head of a hierarchy 
of evil spirits who are his ministers and servants. 
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the originator and instigator of sin and its penalty 
death, the source of all physical maladies and evu 
generally, the antagonist of God and man. Jesus 
is reported to have described him as ‘a murderer 
from the beginning.* ‘He stood not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him ; . . . he is a liar 
and the father thereof’ (John, yiii. 44). The evil 
spirits who torment men are his emissaries, and 
the casting out of these spirits is represented as 
a defeat of Satan himself. When the disciples 
returned from their mission and reported their 
success in vanquishing these evil spiiits, Jesus 
said, ‘I beheld Satan fallen like lightning from 
heaven’ (Luke, x. 18). The ultimate victory of 
God over Satan is definitely predicted. ‘Ever- 
lasting fire ’ has been ‘ prepared for the Devil and 
his angels ’ ( Mat, xxv. 41 ). According to the book 
of Revelation, he is ‘ cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone’ to be ‘tormented for ever day and 
night’ (Rev. xx. 10). 

The New Testament, therefore, presents us with 
a complete and comprehensive conception of the 
Devil as a real personality engaged in active and 
even violent opposition to the work of Christ, 
attempting in every way to thwart the grace of 
God. There is no absolute dualism, as in tne 
Zend-Avesta, where tlie universe is ruled by two 
equally- balanced powers — Ormuzd and Ahriman — 
because the New Testament never for a moment 
wavers in its intense conviction that God is 
supreme and omnipotent, but still, for all practical 
purposes, we are left, for the present at any rate, 
with a dualism of two contending empires, each 
under its own king, struggling for the supremacy. 
Beyschlag has attempted to argue that the demon- 
ology of the New Testament is simply poetiy which 
later Christianity turned into prose. The language 
of the New Testament, however, is too precise and 
definite to be set aside in such a cavalier fashion. 
If words mean anything, it is impossible to evade 
the conclusion that the belief in Satan and the 
world of demons is an essential element in the 
teaching of the New Testament. We may, of 
course, take up another position, and say that this 
side of early Chiistian belief reflects the spiiit of 
the age ; at that time the belief in Satan, in some 
shape or form, was universal, and Jesus and his 
followers upon this point simply adopted the com- 
mon thought and speech of the age. We must, 
however, be in possession of overwhelming argu- 
ments against the possibility of the existence of 
Satan before such a position is likely to secure 
general support. 

The New Testament conception was carried over 
and developed in Christian thought and theology. 
The Devil plays a much bigger part in the Christian 
life of the Church during the patristic and mediaeval 
periods than he does in the Christian outlook of 
recent times. For over a thousand years, right up 
to the time of Anselm, the popular explanation of 
the doctrine of the Atonement regarded the Cruci- 
fixion as a ransom offered by Christ to the Devil 
for the redemption of the human race ; and even 
the life of Luther teems with illustrations of the 
place occupied by the Devil in the conceptions of 
the time. The moral struggle was regarded as a 
personal fight with Satan. The well-known in- 
cident of Luther ‘ throwing an inkpot at the Devil ’ 
is only an example of the current belief of his day. 
It is difficult for us to conceive of any one writing 
in modern times as he wrote on one occasion, ‘I 
heard some one walking on the floor above my 
head, but as I knew it was only the Devil, I went 
quietly to sleep.’ 

it would be interesting to follow out the develop- 
ment of the conception of the Devil in modem 
liifeatoxe, but space makes it -impossible to do 
more refer to Masson’s book on The Three 


Devils, in which he compares and contrasts ( 1 ) the 
mediaeval devil— a ghoulish figure with horns and 
hoofs; (2) Milton’s Satan — a fallen angel, indeed 
but still splendid in his fall ; (3) Goetlie’s Mephis- 
toplieles, a fine gentleman in appearance, but a 
sciieming trickster at heart. 

Since tlie Reformation, the belief in the Devil 
has gradually declined. Several causes may be 
assigned for this change which has come over 
Chiistian thought. (1) In the middle ages the 
belief in the Devil was associated with and made 
the centre of a great deal of superstition. The 
superstition has died a natural death and involved 
the belief in Satan in its fall. (2) Tlie develop- 
ment of science found a natural explanation for the 
maladies and physical disasters which had pre- 
viously been attributed to the agency of the Devil. 
Gradually Satan was ousted from the natuial 
spheie, and as a result lost his place in the moral 
realm as well. (3) The gieat characteristic of 
modem philosophy has been its desire to find a 
monistic explanation of the universe. The belief 
in a devil leaves ns with a dualism, and theie is a 
widespread feeling that no dualistic hypothesis can 
possimy solve the ultimate problem. (4) The 
belief in the existence of a rival powder challeng- 
ing the authority of God has some difficulties for 
the Christian theologian. The old question, ‘ Why 
does not God kill the Devil ? ’ is not easy to answer. 
The existence of the Devil seems to limit either 
the omnipotence or the love of God. 

The first definite attack on the belief in the exist- 
ence of the Devil came from Schleiermacher, and 
his views received the support of Schenkel, Bieder- 
mann, Lipsius, Pfleiderer, and many others. On 
the other hand, the orthodox position has been 
strongly affirmed by theologians of such repute as 
Luthardt, Rothe, Julius Muller, Martensen, and 
Dorner. The orthodox position to-day relies upon 
the following arguments : ( 1 ) Belief in the exist- 
ence of the Devil is clearly and definitely involved 
in the teaching of Jesus and the inspired writers 
of the New Testament, and w^e cannot set their 
authority lightly on one side. (2) The denial of 
the belief may solve some difficulties, but it raises 
others in a very acute form The problem of evil 
IS very greatly intensified in the absence of a 
devil, ‘Nature, red in tooth and claw, With ravine 
shrieks against the creed.* There would be an 
easy explanation of many difficulties if we could 
hold wifii Tennyson that ‘ after God had made the 
world, the Devil came and added mosquitoes.’ 
(3) The philosophical arguments for the existence 
of Satan are as strong as those for the existence of 
God. If God is the unity in which all the noblest 
virtues and ideas inhere, do we not need a unity 
for the vices and sins of men? ( 4 ) The intensity 
of the moral struggle is only explicable on the 
hypothesis of the existence of a personal agent, 
tempting mankind to sin. 

See Masson, The Three Devils ; Roskoff,<?esc^icfefe des 
Teufels (1869). The articles on ‘Satan’ in Smith’s and 
Hastings’s Bible Dictionaries and the Encyclopmdia 
Biblica 

Devil -fisll is a name used for the Octopus 
(q.v.), also for the Angler (q.v.), and, in America, 
for a gigantic species of ray {Cephalopteriis vam- 
pyrus), with very large pectorals. Of the latter 
a specimen was found in Delaware Bay, 17J feet 
by 18 feet, and weighing 6 tons. 

Devil’s Bit. See Scabious. 

Devil’s Bridge, a popular name in most 
mountainous countries for bridges built over wild 
chasms. The most notable are (1) a bridge over 
the Reuss, in the Swiss canton of Uri, IJ mile W. 
of Andermatt, on the St Gothard Road, where the 
river, 4593 feet above sea-level, forms a picturesque 
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«a‘^cade of 100 feet. The granite structure, built 
in 1830, spanning the stieain with a single arch 
of 26 feet, fell in in August 1888, and traffic 
was for a time resumed on the old moss-grown 
biidge 20 feet below, wliich witnessed some sevexe 
fighting between the French and the Austiians and 
Russians in 1799. ( 2 ) A double biidge in Cai digaii- 

shire (sometimes called Font-y-Myimch)^ 10 miles 
ESE. of Aberystwyth, across a gorge 114 feet deep, 
anrl over a mile long, traversed t3y the Mynacli, 
which makes within a short distance four falls of 
from 18 to 110 feet. The lower bridge was con- 
structed by the monks of Strata Florida in the 
nth century, the upper (20 feet over it) in 1753. 

Devil’s Coach-horse {Ocypus olens)^ a com- 
mon British and European beetle, in the family 
Staphylinidoe. It has very much reduced wing- 
covers, and resembles many of its relatives in the 
habit of cur ving its posterior body upwards, using 
the tip to adjust the wings under their covers. 
Devil’s Ditch. See Cambridgeshire. 

Devise, the conveyance of land by Will (q.v.). 

Devizes, a municipal bor*ough of Wiltshire, near 
the Kerrrieb and Avon Canal, 50 miles WSW. of 
Reading, and 20 ESE. of Bath. It lies high at the 
mouth of Pewsey Vale, between the thinly peopled 
tracts of Salisbury Plain and the Marlborough 
Downs. As a town, Devizes owes its origin to a 
splendid castle built here by Bishop Roger of Salis- 
bury about 1132- It was stormed by Cromwell in 
1645, and now is represented by mere fragments. 
There are two churches with much interesting 
Norman work ; a market-cross ( 1814 ), commemorat- 
ing God’s judgment on a perjuress in 1753; a 
fountain with a statue of Sothern Estcourt (1879) ; 
a ^ood museum ; and a large corn exchange 
(1857). It has manufactures of snuff and malt, 
and is the seat of an important corn -market. 
From Henry VIII. ’s time till about 1820 Devizes 
was a great cloth mart. It returned two members 
till 1867, then one till 1885. Pop. 6000. See A 
History of Devizes ( 1859 ). 

Devonian System, the name proposed by 
Murchison and Sedgwick for certain slaty and cal- 
ciferous strata in Devonshire which corrtam a much 
more copious and rich fossil fauna than the Old 
Red Sandstone of Scotland, Wales, and Hereford- 
shire, with which they are believed to be upon the 
whole contemporaneous. The physical condition 
under which the strata in Devonshire were de- 
posited differed greatly from those which marked 
the accumulation of the Old Red Sandstone, and 
there is still some doubt as to the precise corre- 
lation of the two sets of strata. (Geologists, 
therefore, retain both names, and speak of the 
Deimiian and Old Bed Sandstone system, or Old 
Bed Sandstone and Devonian system. See Old 
Red Sandstone. 

Devonport. See Plymouth. 

Devonshire, a maritime county, in the south- 
west peninsula of England, between the Bristol 
and the English Channel. Its greatest length is 
70 miles ; its greatest breadth, 65 ; and it contains 
2600 sq. in., of which about three-fourths are under 
cultivation. The coast-liue approaches 150 miles. 
The north coast is the boldest, with several hills 
over 1000 feet. Its chief indentation is Bideford 
Bay, 18 miles broad and 8 deep, into which fall the 
Taw and the Torridge. The south coast is also 
lined with cliffs, chief among them being the bold 
promontorial district of the Bolt Head and Start 
Point, the western horn of the great bay of which 
Portland is the eastern. Tor Bay is 3 by SJ miles. 
Plymouth Sound, the combined estu«aiy of the 
Tamar and Plyni, is one of the finest harbours 
in the kingdom, the anchorage ground extending 7 


miles inland from the breakwater (see Plymouth) 
by which the outer roadstead is protected. Devon- 
shire is hilly, the most elevated parts being the table- 
lands of Dartmoor in the south-west, Exmoor in 
the north-west, lunniiig into Somerset, and Black- 
down in the east. These are mainly open moor- 
lands. Daitmoor (q.v.) is very rocky; the lower 
hills grassy. High Willhayse, on Daitmooi (2039 
feet), is the highest point. Devonian and Carbonif- 
erous strata occupy the greater part of the county ; 
next in importance aie the granitic boss of Dart- 
moor, and the Triassic rocks in the eastern quarter. 
There aie also Arclicean rocks, probably Silurian, 
Greensand, chalk, an Eocene deposit at Bovey 
Tiacey, and many exposures of igneous rocks, in- 
trusive and interbedded. Copper, tin, lead, iron, 
arsenic, radium, and manganese occur in eoiiimer- 
cial quantities, with ores of other metals ; china, 
terra-cotta, potter’s, and pipe clays ; granites, mai- 
bles, anthracite, lignite, gypsum, and other eaibhy 
minerals. The rivers of JJevonbliire are numerous. 
The Tamar, 59 miles, is the longest, and divides 
Devon fiom Cornwall; the Exe, 54 miles, wliich 
comes next, lises in Somerset. The other leading 
rivers — the Dart, Teign, Taw, Torridge, and Plym, 
all from Dartmoor, have estuaries of commercial 
importance, as have also the Exe and Tamar. The 
reef deer still run wild on Exmoor, and are hunted. 

The climate of Devon, especially in the south, i? 
mild and humid, and not liable to great extiemes. 
Hence, several of the towns on the southern and 
eastern coasts have become famous as healtli-resoi ts 
— notably Torquay ; and, on the north coast, Ilfi a- 
conibe. Myrtles and aloes commonly flouiish in the 
open air; and in specially favoured spots oianges 
and lemons, with a little protection, will thrive and 
fiuit. The rainfall on Dartmoor is much greater 
than elsewhere in Devon, and the wmteis colder 
and more bracing. The climate is so invigorating, 
however, that the Moor is rapidly growing into 
repute as a summer sanatorium, and that the con- 
vict prison is regarded as a health-station. The 
county is most fertile, especially in the South 
Hams, and on the ‘ red land^ of the Vale of Exeter. 
The pastures are very rich, and dairy -farming and 
cattle-breeding are prominent in its agriculture. 
The red Devon cattle are one of the leading breeds; 
and the sheep and ponies of Dartmoor and Exmoor 
have more than a local reputation.^ ‘Clotted 
cream,’ produced by scalding, is a special product 
almost confined to Devon and Comwall. There 
are extensive orchards, from which great quantities 
of cider are made; and various fruits are largely 
cultivated in special localities and sent to London 
and the Midlands by rail. The fisheries are exten- 
sive and valuable, the chief centi-es being Plymouth 
and Brixham. Though in the main agricultural, 
Devon has availed industrial character. ^Mining 
and quarrying and clay- working are of considerable 
importance ; and the manufactures include serges, 
lace, gloves; extensive potteries; manure, chem- 
ical, and soap works ; paper-mills, breweries, and 
distilleries. The chief towns are the city of 
Exeter, Plymouth (including Devonport and "Stone- 
house), Torquay, Paignton, Barnstaple, Newton 
Abbot, Exmouth, Ilfracombe, Teigninouth, ’liver- 
ton, Bideford, Brixham, Dartmouth, Pop. ( 1921.) 
709,488. Under the Representation of the People 
Act of 1918 Exeter leturns one member,^ Plymouth 
three, and the rest of the connty is divided into 
seven single-member constituencies. 

Devon adds to singular landscape charms anti- 
quarian attractions of a most comprehensive and 
varied character, prehistoric and medigeval. The 
Romans had little to do with it beyond Exeter, 
which w'as an important station ; the Saxons did 
not conquer it until the rei^ of Cynewulf ; the 
Danes ravaged it in the 9th and lOth centuries. 
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though they were at first repulsed with heavy loss ; 
it was the scene of the western rebellion for the 
restoration of Eoman Catholicism in 1549; Ply- 
mouth was the headquarters of the fleet which de- 
feated the Armada in 1588, and the chief mainstay 
of the parliament in the west of England in the 
conflict with Charles I. ; Brixham was the landing- 
place in 1688 of William of Orange. No county 
save Middlesex has given birth to so many eminent 
men — Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Marlborough, 
Monk, Coleridge, Hooker, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
John Davis, Sir Humphry Gilbert, Sir Richaid 
Grenville, Bishop Jewell, Gay, St Boniface, New- 
comen, Wolcott, Kingsley, John Ford, among them. 

Deyonshire, Duke of. See Cavendish. 

Devrient, Ludwig (1784-1832), was a great 
actor of Shakesperian characteis. — His three 
nephews were also eminent actors — Carl August 
( 1797-1872), husband of the diva Madame Schroder- 
Devnent (1805-60); Philipp Eduard (1801-77), a 
baiitone singer as well as actor, who wrote plays and 
a history of the German theatre ( 1848-74), and with 
his son Otto (1838-94) edited Shakespeaie ; Gustav 
Emil ( 1803-72 ), the most gifted of the three brother. 

I>e Vries® Adkiaan (1560-1627), sculptor, born 
at the Hague, did his best work at Augsburg. 

De Vries, Hugo, born at Haarlem in 1848, 
became professor of vegetable anatomy and physi- 
ology successively at Amsterdam and at Wurzburg, 
continued the researches of the Abbe Mendel (q.v.), 
and wrote on botanical physiology. 

De Vries, Matthias (1820-92), Dutch lexi- 
cographer and philologist, wrote on Middle Low 
German and Old Dutch. 

Dew. The question of the origin of dew has 
been discussed since very early times, and naany 
theories have been advanced on the subject. 
Among more recent writers, Gersten, followed by 
Du Fay, held that dew rose from the ground. 
Others believed that it fell from above, but no 
really systematic treatment of the subject appeared 
until the publication of Wells’s Essay on JDeio in 
1814. Wmls combated the opinion of Du Fay and 
Gersten, and showed that all the phenomena 
described by them could be equally well explained 
by his theory. He asserted that the dew was con- 
densed out of the air in contact mth surfaces below 
a certain temperatui-e. For every definite pressure 
and temperature of the atmosphere there is a 
definite amount of water-vapour per unit-volume 
w’hich can be held in suspension. Hence, when air 
containing a certain amount of water- vapour is 
cooled below a particular temperature, the vapour 
is condensed This temperature is called the dew- 
point of the atmosphere under the given conditions 
as to pressure and quantity of vapour. At night 
the earth and objects at its surface are being cooled 
by radiation. If the rate of loss of heat by radia- 
tion is sufficiently rapid, the temperature of the 
earth’s surface, and consequently of the air in 
immediate contact with it, may fall below the dew- 
point. When this occurs, the moisture condenses 
on the surface in the form of dew. This is Dr 
Wells’s theory regarding the formation of dew. 
He considered that the vapour had risen from the 
ground during the previous day, and that very 
little dew was formed from vapour which had just 
risen from the ground, although he admitted that 
some might be so produced. 

Wells’s theory of the formation of dew is un- 
doubtedly correct, but, in a paper read in 1885 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Dr John 
Aitken adduced evidence which shows that the 
of dew is formed from vapour which 
has jWf risen from the ground and* been trapped by 
the graes and other objects. Dr Aitken was led to 


this conclusion by three independent experimental 
methods. One of these consists in removing at 
sunset a portion of turf fiom the ground, placing it 
in a shallow metal pan and weighing it. The turf, 
still contained in the pan, is then replaced in the 
ground in good heat-communication Avith it. When 
leweighed after some time, it is invariably found to 
have lost weight. If the turf be covered by a metal 
tray so as to prevent escape of moisture, this loss 
of weight is largely obviated. Siinilaily, it is shown 
that moisture rises always duiing the night from 
bare soil, from roads, and from the diiest earth. 

Certain atmospheric conditions are necessary for 
the copious foimation of dew. The sky must be 
clear, otherwise the clouds will radiate hack much 
of the heat given off fiom the earth, and so will 
prevent the surface objects from cooling below the 
dew-point. The atmosphere must be calm, oi the 
air next the ground will be carried away before it 
is completely satmated. Below the freezing-point, 
the dew is deposited in a solid state as hoar frost. 
See Evaporation, Meteorology. 

Dewar, Sir James (1842-1923), phybicist 
and chemist, was born at Kincaidine on FoiLh, 
and educated at Dollar Academy and the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Ghent. From 1875 to his 
death, 27bh Maich 1923, he was Jacksonian pio- 
fessor of natuial philosophy at Cambridge; and 
from 1877 he was also Fullerian professor of chem- 
istry at the Royal Institution, London. His re- 
searches covered a wide field, but best known to 
the public aie his achievements in the liquefaction 
and freezing of gases and other work with low 
temperatures, out of which sprang his invention 
of the vacuum or * thermos ’ flask. 

Dewas^ two native states of Central India, 
with a total population of 137,000. 

Dewberry {Bubus cmsius) is distinguished 
from the Common Bramble ( of which, indeed, many 
regard it as a mere sub-species) by its weaker 
and more prostrate glaucous stem, with scattered 
piickles, but without bristles or glandular hairs, 
also by the few large drupes, which make up its 
fruit, and which have a characteristic deAV-like 
bloom, whence the name arises. The fruit is very 
sweet and agreeable, and makes an excellent wine. 
The dewberry of North America {B. procwnhens)^ 
abundant in the forests of Canada, is a delicious 
fruit, much superior to the British f i uit of the same 
name, and more tart. The plant is of very hunrble 
growth, scarcely rising above the ground. 

D’Ewes, Sir Simonds, antiquary, was born 
18th December 1602 at Coxden, near Chard, and 
ill 1618 entered St John’s College, Cambridge. In 
1623 he was called to the bar, but in 1626 he 
married a rich child -heiress, and was knighted. 
He attended the Long Parliament as member for 
Sudbuiy. A Puritan, but a model ate, he accepted 
a baronetcy (1641), sided with the parliament, was 
expelled by Pride ( 16480, and died 8th April 1650. 
Hm diaiies and transcripts of manuscripts which 
else had perished possess liigh value ; W. Notestein 
edited his Journcd ( 1924). 

De Wet, Christian, born at Viedepoi-t, Orange 
Free State, in 1854, had acquired fame as a hunter 
ere he became conspicuous in the Transvaal war 
of 1880-81; and in the war of 1899-1902 he was 
of all the Boer commanders the most audacious, 
swift in movement, and fertile in expedients, 
especially in escaping being cornered. After the 
submission he came to Europe to raise money for 
the distressed Boer families, and wels Orange River 
Colony Minister of Agriculture in 1907-10. He 
joined the South African rising of October 1914, 
was taken prisoner in December, fined and sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment, but released* 
in December 1915. He died 3d Februaiy 1922, 
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De Wette, Wilhelm Martin Leberecht, 
biblical critic, was born at Ulla, near Weiinai, on 
the 12th Januai^ 17S0. He studied from 1799 at 
Jena under Griesbach and Paulus, and early- 
attached himself to the philosophy of Fries. He 
became exfcraordinaiy professor of Exegesis at 
Heidelbeig in 1807, and oi dinary professor in 1809, 
and in 1810 was called to the newly-founded uni- 
versity of Berlin. Foi a letter which he had sent | 
on the 81st March 1819 to Ins friend, the mother of 
Spid, tlie assassin of Kotzebue, he was deprived of 
his professorship ; and retiring to his native place, 
he completed liis Christhche HittenleKre (3 vols. 
1819-21), his edition of the Brief e, Sendschreihen 
imd Bedetiken Luthers (5 vols. 1825-28), and the 
religious novel Theodor, oder des Zweiflers Weihe 
(1822; Eng. trans. 1849). A call to be preacher 
at Brunswick was vetoed by the government, and 
in 1822 he was appointed professor of Theology at 
Basel, where, in 1829, he was honouied with a 
seat in the Council of Education, and died 16th 
June 1849. His gi eat reputation as a biblical 
scholar rests on his Beitrage zur Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament ( 2 vols. 1806-7 ), his LehrhxLoh der he- 
hraischfudischen Archaologie {12^14: ; 4th ed. 1864), 
and especially his very useful Lehrhuch der his- 
to7'ML-kritischen Einleitung in die Bihel ( 1817-26), 
which ran to many editions. His translation of the 
Scriptures, undertaken in conjunction with Augusti 
(6 vols. 1809-12); Goinmentar uher die Bsabnen 
(1829); and Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament (3 vols. 1836-48), were ex- 
tensively used by students. ‘He possesses soul 
enough,’ says Tholuck, ‘to distinguish between the 
spiritual kernel and its husk in the language of 
the Bible ; inteiest, besides, in its ideas and doc- 
trines ; and, finally, a sound exegetical tact, equally 
removed from exegetical coxcombry and from arbi- 
trariness and inexactitude.’ His works on dog- 
matic theology, Ueher die Religion (1827), and Das 
Wesen des christlichen Glauhens (1846), are of less 
importance. 

See the estimates of De Wette’s merits by Schenkel 
(1849), Luoke (1850), Hagenbach (1850), Wiegand (1879), 
and Stahelin (1880). 

Dewey, George (1837-1917), American ad- 
niiral, bom at Montpelier, Vermont, served in the 
civil war, and as commodore in 1898 destroyed or 
took the whole Spanish fleet at Manila Bay without 
losing a man. 

De Wint, Peter. See Wint. 

De Witt, Jan, a celebrated statesman of 
Holland, born at Dorb in 1625, was the son of 
Jacob de Witt, a vehement opponent of William 
II. Prince of Orange. Jan inherited his father’s 
hatred of fhe office of stadhouder, and of the family 
that filled it. His education was carefully attended 
to, and he soon exhibited remarkable ability. He 
was one of the deputies sent by the States of 
Holland in 1652 to Zealand for the purpose of 
dissuading that province from adopting an Orange 
policy, and there his eloquence secured him univer- 
sal confidence. In the following year he was made 
grand pensionary. The Orange party (supported 
by the populace and the clergy), during the war 
carried on between England and Holland, was ever 
striving to increase the power of the young prince 
(afterwards William III,), who was then a mere 
infant; the republican, or oligarchic party, com- 
posed of the nobles and the wealthier burgesses, at 
the head of which was De Witt, on the other hand 
sought to strip the House of Orange of all power, 
and to abolish entirely the oflSce of stadhouder. 
During William’s minority the advantage was, of 
course, with De Witt and the republicans. In 
1654, on the conclusion of the war with England, a 
seciet article was inserted in the treaty drawn up 


between De Witt and Cromwell, in virtue <>t winch 
the House of Orange was to be deprived of all 
state-offices. After the restoiation of Charles II., 
De Witt leaned moi-e to the side of France, all 
the nioie when hostilities weie renewed between 
England and Holland in 1665. During the two 
years’ war De Witt’s influence declined, but bis 
star paled altogether when the designs of Louis 
XIV. upon the Spanish Netherlands became mani- 
fest. The Orange party cariied their point in the 
elev'ation of William to the family dignity of stad- 
liouder and commander of the Dutch forces, hut the 
first campaign proved unfortunate. De Witt had 
resigned his office of grand pensionary. His brother, 
Cornells, accused of conspiring against the life 
of the stadhouder, was imprisoned and tortured. 
When Jan went to meet his brother on his release 
they were attacked by an infmiated ciowd, and 
were both torn to pieces ( 20th August 1672 ). 

De Witt left memoirs and letters, published 1709 and 
1725. See Lives of him by Simons (1836), linottenbelt, 
Geddes, and Pontalis (trans. 1885). 

Dew-ponds are water-holding hollows in the 
waterless Sussex downs and elsewhere, depending 
for their supply on the depositions from dew or 
mist on cool summer nights. Some ancient British 
camps seem to have relied on them. The presence 
at the edge of a tree or two is thought to be help- 
ful in condensing the moisture. See Nature for 
April 1905, page 61 ; A. J. and G. Hubbard, iVeo- 
lithic Deio-Ponds a7id Cattle- Ways (new ed. 1916). 

Dewsbury, a manufacturing town and county 
and parliamentary borough in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, situated at the base of a hill, ou the 
left bank of the Calder, 32 miles SW. of Yoik, 
and 8 miles SSW. of Leeds. The Calder navi^tion 
connects the town with Liverpool and Hull. Dews- 
bury has a chamber of commerce formed in 1861, 
an infiimary (1883), a town-hall (1888), county 
courts, and a grammar-school (St Augustine’s). 
Along with Batley (q.v.) it is the centre of 
the shoddy trade. Blankets, carpets, and yarns 
are largely manufactured. There are also foun- 
dries, as well as a number of minor industries. 
Dewsbury obtained a municipal charter in 1872. 
Pop, (1861) 18,148; (1881) 29,639; (1901) 28,060; 
(1911, after absoibing Thornliill, &c.) 53,351; 
(1921) 54,163. The (one -member) parliamentary 
borough (1867) included Batley and Soothill till 
1918, when it was made conterminous with the 
county borough. 

Dexter, in Heraldry, that side of a shield or 
armorial figure or composition which is to the left, 
not the right, of the spectator. This nomenclature 
is adopted because it covers the right side of the 
warrior who carries the shield. 

Dextrine (‘British gum,’ ‘torrefied starch’). 
When starch is carefully heated to 392® F. (200® 
C.), or until vapours arise from it, it becomes 
soluble in cold and hot water, and loses its gela- 
tinous character ; it also has the property, when 
viewed by polarised light, of turning the plane of 
polarisation to the ri^ht ; hence its name. It is 
often used as a substitute for gum-arabic in the 

rocesses of calico-printing, and for stiffening 

ifferent goods ; it is also applied to the back of 
postage-stamps. Its value as a substitute for gum 
consists in its being more flexible and less brittle 
when dry than that substance. Starch may be con- 
verted into dextrine by the long-continued action 
of dilute acids at a high temperature ; also by the 
action of Diastase (q.v.). Dextrine and starch are 
isomeric, both being composed of CsHmO-s; bub 
dextrine may be distinguished from the latter body 
by its not being rendered blue by iodine, which 
gives with it a dingy purple tint. 

Dextrose* See Sugar. 
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Dey (Turkish ddii ‘a maternal uncle’), a name 
applied to the governor of Algieis before its con- 
(^uest by the French. The name was formerly 
given to elderly people, especially among the 
Janizaiies; hence came to be commonly applied 
at Algiers to the commanding-officer of that corps, 
who frequently became afterwards pasha or regent 
t)f that piovince. See Beg. 

I^liar 9 a town of Central India, lying at an 
elevation o£ 1908 feet above the sea, 33 miles W. 
of Mhov. It lias over 17,000 inhabitants, and pre- 
sei ves, in two large mosques of red stone and a foit 
defended by a high rampart and twenty-six towers, 
braces of bygone magnificence. It is the capital 
of a protected state of the same name, with an area 
of 1783 sq. m., and 154,000 inhabitants. 

Dharmsala* a hill -station in the Punjab, 
110 miles NE. of Lahore ; pop. 7000. 

Dll.arwaiL% a town and district in the southern 
Mahratta country, in Bombay Presidency, sepaiated 
bv the river Tungabliadra from Madras. The town 
has no manufactures of importance, bub a good 
deal of trade. Pop. 30,000. — The district has an 
area of 4600 sq. in., and a pop. of 1,000,000, 
mo')tly Hindus. The most interesting feature of 
tiie country is its suitableness for the growth 
of American cotton, which now occupies a third of 
tlie total acreage devoted to cotton. Cotton and 
silk cloth are manufactured in the district. The 
prevalent language is Canai*ese. 

Dllole» the wild dog of India. See Dog. 
Dholkai a town of India, in Bombay Presi- 
dency, 22 miles SW. of Ahmadabad, with a reputa- 
tion for the weaving of women’s robes. It is 
surrounded by a mud wall 4 miles in circuit, and 
lies amid the ruins of noble palaces and tanks, many 
dating from the early Hindu period. Pop. 13,700. 

Dholpore, a native state of Rajputana, in 
Central India, on the northern bank oi the Chum- 
bul, with an area of 1155 sq. in., and a pop. 
of 263,000, mostly Hindus. Capital, Dholpore, on 
the Chumbul, 34 miles S. of Agra by rail. A large 
lifteen days’ fair is held heie in October, and two 
religious fairs are held every year at Machknnd, a 
lake 3 miles to the west, with numerous temples on 
its banks. Pop. 20,000. 

Bliuleep See Sikhs. 

HhuncheCy or Dhanchi {S&shania aculeata), 
an annual herbaceous leguminous plant cultivated 
iu Bengal on account of its coaise hemp-like fibre. 
It is steeped and prepared very much like Sunn 
(q.v.). Other species are of similar use. 

Bhwalagiri {Diwdlagiri), once supposed to 
be the highest peak of the Himalayas, but now 
ascertained to be exceeded by several in point of 
altitude, has a height of 26,826 feet above the sea. 
It is in Nepal. 

Biabase. See Basalt, 

Biabe'tes (Or., lit. ‘a syphon,’ from diabaino^ 

‘ I go or flow through ’ ), a disorder of the general 
system, of which the principal symptom is a gi’eatly 
increased flow of urine. Diabetes is of two dis- 
tinct kinds : the one, diabetes insipidus^ is a mere 
exaggeration of the water- excreting function of 
the kidneys, accompanied by extreme thirst, and 
hence called polyd%psm (Gr., ‘excess of thirst’) 
by some authorities ; the other is a more complex 
disorder of the assimilation, consequent on the 
formation first, and the excretion by the kidneys 
afterwards, of an enormous excess of animal sugar 
or glucose (see Stjgak), the sugar being found in 
excess not only in the renal excretion, but in the 
blood, and in nearly all the secretions which have 
becm examined. The pathology of this disease, 
called diabetes 'm^Utus (Lat. ‘honey’), is very 

obscure notwithstanding the numerous recent 


physiological reseaiches, especially those on the 
liver, pancreas, and ductless glands, but defecti\e 
secietion of insulin by the pancieas plays a laige 
part in its origin. Along with wasting of the body, 
due to the discharge of sugar, theie is a tendency 
to poisoning of the system jfioiu the piesence in 
the blood ot acid substances, acetone, &c., some ot 
which can also be discovered in the urine. This 
condition is known as acidosis. The couise of the 
disease is very different at different peiiods of life. 
Before middle age it is severe, piogressive, and 
very liable to be fatal. Aftei that period pie- 
cisely similar symptoms often appear, especially 
in stout and gouty persons, but are much less 
dangerous, and much more easily contiolled. All 
diabetics are subject to progiessiye emaciation, 
and they often become subject to skin diseases like 
eczema and boils, and to consumption. 

Tlie first fact observed in cases of diabetes is 
usually the inci eased flow of uiine, when it 
becomes so gieat as to amount to a piactical 
inconvenience; and also a considerable increase 
of the appetite, and an unquenchable thirst, 
which raiely fail to accompany the disease fioni 
the beginning, but often do not attract atten- 
tion, or at least suggest the idea of anything 
wrong, till an advanced stage of the disoider. 
When the patient demands medical assistance he 
is usually somewhat thin ; the pulse is quiet, the 
skin cool, the heat of the surface, indeed, habitually 
rather low and easily depressed. There is often a 
complete absence of peispiration, which gives a 
peculiar feeling of harshness to the surface, espe- 
cially of the palms of the hands. Owing to the 
withdrawal of fluid from the bowels constipation 
is often a troublesome symptom. With these 
symptoms the first approaches of pulmonary disease 
may concur. In the very last stages theie is some- 
times dropsy of the feet; and the urine may be 
natural in quantity, or even diminished. For 
the other chaiacters of diabetic urine, see UiillSfE. 
Diabetic persons bear excitement and fatigue, 
either mental or bodily, extremely badly ; and im- 
rudence in this respect is not unfrequently followed 
y sudden or rapid collapse and death. 

Treatment consists mainly in removing fioni the 
diet, as far as consistent with comfort and due 
nourishment, everything which easily tuins to the 
formation of glucose in the system, and at the same 
time in preventing the onset of acidosis. The com- 
plete suppression of sugar-foimingfood, however, as 
recommended long ago by Rollo, has not been found 
possible, nor is it desirable, since acidosis is more 
apt to develop on a completely sugar -free diet. 
Bread composed of gluten of wheat without starch, 
or brail-cakes baked” with eggs, or biscuits made of 
almonds, have been strongly recommended ; and in 
most of the great capitals, as London and Paris, 
bakers may be found who regulaily furnish bread 
suitable for diabetics. An oatmeal diet, consisting 
of a daily allowance of half a pound of oatmeal 
made into gruel with three ounces of butter and 
white of eggs, has been strongly recommended. 
The starvation method of treatment consists in 
withdrawing all food for one, two, three or more 
days till the urine becomes free from sugar, then 
putting the patient on a strict sugar-free diet to 
which farinaceous and other foods are gradually 
added till the amount that the patient’s system 
can a.ssiniilate without producing sugar is dis- 
covered. This amount of farinaceous and sugary 
material is then allowed in the regular diet. Sac- 
cliaiin (q.v.) has lately been of great service to 
diabetics, as it supplies the flavour of sugar with- 
out its objectionable properties. Tliere is no 
specific medicine, and the unguarded use of 
strong remedies is to be condemned. Careful 
dieting is the main feature in treatment, and the 
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recent discovery of insulin, a substance ex ii acted 
from the panel eas of oxen and other animals, has 
m-oved of great help. Injected beneath the skin 
before meals^ it checks waste of sugar, and is of 
especial use in the severest cases. Tlie action of 
the akin should be aided by waim clothing and fre- 
quent hot baths, and the bowels must be carefully 
regulated. 

Diabl 6 retS 9 a remarkable mountain of the 
Bernese .^ps, Switzerland, on the frontier «5 of Bern 
and Valais, with a height of 10,651 feet above the 
sea. The Diablerets, with their four main peaks, 
are composed of limestone strata, the lower beds of 
which are so soft and shaly that they are easily 
disintegiated, and masses falling down into the 
valley from above cause the most terrible catas- 
trophes, as in 1714 and 1749. 

Diacaustic* See Caustics. 

Diacliyloii* See Plastehs. 

Diadoclli* See Gbeece. 

Diaeresis (Gr., from diair eo^ ‘ I divide ’), a term 
used in Grammar to signify the resolution of a 
diphthong, or of a contracted syllable, into two 
syllables ; as Lat. aurm into aura%. The name is 
also given to the mark •• placed above a vowel 
letter to indicate that it is to be independently 
pronounced, and not in conjunction with a pre- 
ceding vowel ; as in the above example, or in the 
word aerial. See UMLAUT. 

Diagnosis (Gr., from dia, ‘through,’ and gnosis^ 
‘knowledge’), in Medicine, the discrimination of 
diseases. It includes the study of all the vital 
phenomena of diseases, and also of their appear- 
ances after death, in so far as this can aid their 
discovery during the life of the patient. It is usual 
to speak of rational or physiological diagnosis, or 
diagnosis by symptoms — ^i.e. changes chiefly func- 
tional, observ^ by the patient ; and of physical 
diagnosis, or diagnosis by signs — ^i,e. objective 
phenomena appreciable by the senses of the 
observer. The latter^ method of diagnosis has 
been much enlarged in scope and increased in 
importance by the modem methods in medicine of 
Auscultation (q.v.) and Percussion (q.v,), and also 
by the great advances made in physiolo^cal chem- 
istry, and by the use of the microscope. Skill in 
diagnosis is one of the highest gifts of the physi- 
cian, and nothing distinguishes the man of long 
experience from the tyro more than this unerring 
insight into some unseen disease. See Stetho- 
scope, Labynx, Opthalmosoope, &c. 

Diagonal Scale* See Scales (Mathema- 
tical). 

Dia'goras (sumamed the ‘atheist’), a Greek 
poet and philosopher, was born in Melos, an island 
of the Cyclades. He is said to have been a disciple 
of Democritus of Abdera, and he is alluded to oy 
Aiistophanes in the Clouds (424 B.C.). He seems 
to have been witty and fearless, and probably 
treated the superstitions of the popular religion 
with contempt. He was formally accused of im- 
piety in 411, and only saved his life by flight to 
Pallene, and afterwards to Corinth, wheie he died. 
He wrote lyrics and a philosophical work, none of 
which have been preserved. 

Dial and Dialling* A mn-dial is an instru- 
ment for measuring time by means of the motion of 
the sun’s shadow cast by a stile elected on its sur- 
face. It is an instrument of very great antiquity, 
and before clocks and watches became common, it 
was in general use as a time-keeper. Some old 
sun-dials are very elaborate — e.g. that at Glamis 
Castle, Foifarshire ; and many bear q^uaint mottoes 
(cf. Leisure Hour, 1870, p. 413; and Mrs Gatty's 
Booh of Sun-Dials, 4th ed. 1900 ). Dial-making was 


then an important branch of mathematical study ; 
now it is more an object of curiosity than utility. 
A dial consists of two parts—the style or gnomon, 
usually the edge of a plate of metal, always made 
pazallel to the earth’s axis, and pointing tow^ards 
the north pole ; and the dial-plane,^ which may be 
of any hard substance, and on which are marked 
the diiections of the shadow for the several houis 
of the day, their halves, quarters, &c. Dials receive 
various names, according mostly to the positions 
which they are constructed to occupy. When the 
dial-plane is on the plane of the horizon, the dial is 
called a horizontal dial ; when perpendicular to that 
plane, a vertical dial. An equinoctial dial is one 
whose plane is parallel to the equinoctial plane. 
The south dial, north dial, east dial, west dial, polar 
dial, declining dial, are named from the position 
of the dial-plane. The cylindrical dial is a dial 
drawn on the curved surface of a cylinder. The 
ring dial is an ingenious small portable dial, but 
rather a curious toy than a philosophical instru- 
ment. Anight ox nocturnal dial is an instrument 
for showing the hour of the night by the shadow of 
the moon or stars. Moon-dials may be constructed 
relative to the moon’s motion ; or the hour may he 
found by the moon’s shadow on a sun-dial. But 
because of the irregularity of the moon’s motion, 
due to its varying speed at diflerent parts of its 
orbit, the time so found is subject to considerable 
error. 

Dialling . — The style of a dial being parallel to 
the earth s axis, those familiar with spheiieal tiigo- 
nometiy will readily see that the piobleni of con- 
stiucting a dial resolves itself into that of ascer- 
taining where the hour-lines cut a given circle, with 
a view to the graduation of the dial-plane. Suppose 
Bep (fig. 1 ), a hollow and transparent sphere, as 
of glass, to represent the earth ; and suppose its 
equator divided into 24 equal parts by the meri- 
dians a, 5, c, d, &c., one of them passing through a 
given place, say London (see Horizon), at the 
point a. If the hour of twelve be marked at tlie 
equator, both on the latter meridian and that 
opposite it, and all the rest of the hours in order on 



Fig. 1 . 


the other meridians, those meridians will be the 
hour-circles of London, because, as the sun appears 
to move round the earth in 24 hours, he will paiss 
from one meridian to another in one hour. Then, 
if the sphere has an opaque axis, as terminat- 
ing ia the poles P andjo, the shadow of this axis 
would fall, in the course of the day, on every par- 
ticular meridian and hour, as the sun came to the 
plane of the opposite meridian, and would thus 
show the time at London, and at all other places 
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on the same meridian as London. If the sphere 
were cut through the middle by a plane ABCI), in 
the rational horizon of London, and if straight lines 
were drawn from the centre, E, of the plane to 
the points where its circumference is cut by the 
hour-circles of the sphere, those lines would be the 
hour-lines of a horizontal dial for London ; for the 
shadow of the axis would fall upon each particular 
hour-line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour- 
circle of the sphere. Similarly, if we suppose the 
sphere cut by any other plane facing the meridian, 
the hour-circles of the sphere will cut the edge of 
the plane in those points to which the hour-lines 
must be drawn straight from the centre ; and the 
axis of the sphere will cast a shadow on these lines 
at the respective hours. The like will hold of any 
plane, whether it face the meridian or not, provided 
It do not coincide with it, or do not coincide with a 
plane through the poles, and perpendicular to the 
plane of the equator. In the latter case, the axis 
would have no elevation above the plane of the 
dial ; in the former, the shadow would not move 
circularly. 

The universal dialling cylinder^ an invention of 
Ferguson's, is represented in fig. 2. ABCD is a 



glass cylindrical tube, closed at both ends with 
brass plates, on the centres of Avhich a wire or axis, 
EFG, is fixed. The tube is either fixed to a hori- 
zontal board, H, at an angle equal to the latitude 
of the place, or moves on a joint, so that it may be 
elevated till its axis is parallel to the earth’s at any 
latitude. The 24 hour-lines are drawn on the out- 
side of the glass, equidistant from one another, and 
parallel to the axis. The XII next B stands for 
midnight; the XII next the board, for noon. 
When the axis is adjusted for the latitude, and the 
board levelled, with the line HN on the meridian, 
and the end towards the north, the axis EFG, when 
the sun shines, will serve as style, and cast a 
shadow on the hour of the day among the parallel 
hour-lines. As the plate AD is parallel to the 
equator, and EFG perpendicular to it, right lines 
drawn fiom the centre to the extremities of the 
parallels will be the hour-lines of an equinoctial 
dial, and the axis will be the style, A horizontal 
plate, gsy if put into the tube, with lines drawn 
from the centre to the several parallels cutting its 
edge, will be a horizontal dial for the given lati- 
tude; and similarly a vertical plate fronting the 
meridian, and touching the tube with its edge, with 


lines drawn from its centre to the parallels, will be 
a vertical south dial, the axis of the instrument in 
both cases serving for the stile ; and similarly for 
any other plate placed in the cylinder. If, instead 
of being of glass, the cylinder were of wood, any of 
these dials might he obtained from it by simply 
cutting it in the planes of the plates, and drawmg 
the lines on the surface of the section. 

Dialling sometimes occurs as a term for surveying 
by help of a compass with sights, such as is called 
a ‘miner’s dial,’ and is used especially in under- 
ground surveys. 

Dialects* The word dialect is rather loosely 
applied in popular usage to certain local or pio- 
vincial forms of speech which exist in all countries, 
side by side with the more important form winch 
is known as the standard language. The latter 
type of speech is considered as the Language 
proper, and the ^ other, less widely-spread forms 
aie often conceived to be mere offshoots and 
‘coiruptions ’ of it. So far as the genuine pio- 
viucial dialects are concerned, this view cannot 
be supported. 

Among students of philology the term dialect is 
generally applied to all ^closely related vaiieties 
of speech, whether these be confined severally to 
small and obscure communities of peasants, or 
cuiient among larger groups of population, such 
as great industiigU. communities; whether they 
be the linguistic instruments of highly educated 
circles, of the most cultivated and refined classes, 
or whether they pass muster only among the 
rougher, less instructed, and less distinguished 
sections of the nation. It is immaterial to the 
conception of a dialect in this special sense, 
whether the form of speech so designated is or 
is not commonly used in writing, or whether it 
is the vehicle of a literature or not. 

There is no essential difference between dialects 
and languages ; both exist as means of social inter- 
course between members of certain communities, 
large or small ; that is, both are forms of human 
speech, and are modified by the changing habits 
of those who speak them. But while this essential 
identity of character must be borne in mind, it is 
often useful to apply the term language to those 
forms of speech which acquire importance and 
prestige by having a wide cuiTency, not only over 
a large area, but also among all sections of a 
nation— so that a national language may be used 
alongside of other, purely local, varieties — a form 
of speech which is the recognised medium of 
official, diplomatic, and commeicial communica- 
tion throughout a country, which is the tradi- 
tional vehicle of a people’s culture and of its 
main literary productions. Such a form of speech, 
the national language of a great community, is, 
and can only be, in its origin, one among many 
varieties, or dialects, which, owing to geographical, 
social, and political conditions, has gradually at- 
tained a degree of importance above other dialects 
and i isen to the dignity of a standard language. 

Every civilised country, whose people possess 
an ancient culture, some degree of unity based 
upon political constitution, or upon religion, and 
a national literature, evolves in time, from among 
its forms of speech, often highly differentiated, one 
central language which is usually at once the 
medium of government and the more refined types 
of its social life, and the means of expression for 
its best thought and its literature. 

The problem which concerns us immediately is 
how do varieties first arise in a language which, 
as we must assume that of primitive communities 
to he, was originally homogeneous ? 

The conditions which make for unity of speech 
are those under which the unity of a community 
is preserved ; that is, conditions under which the 
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greatest possible facilities exist for frequent and 
intimate social intercom se between all the mem- 
bers of a community. This intensity of social 
intercom se is chiefly possible when a community 
is small, when the members live together in a j 
compaiatively restricted area, and wdien there is | 
the minimum of diversity in occupation, and in 
standing between them. The existence of a system 
of highly developed occupational specialisation, 
tending to give rise to different castes or classes, 
would impair the unity of social intercourse. 
Another disturbing factor is the scattering of a 
community over a wide area, in conditions under 
which the various families dwell some distance 
apart from each other, and tend, with their house- 
holds and dependents, to foim, in time, so many 
separate hamlets, or villages. 

So long as social unity and actual contiguity 
of individuals and families are maintained, the 
dialect of such a community will remain uniform 
and homogeneous among all the membeis. There 
will be, it is true, changes of various kinds which 
will continue from generation to generation, but 
such changes will aftect equally the speech of every 
member of the community. The speech of all will 
change in coui*se of time, but that of .each in- 
dividual will change in the same way. Thus, 
in spite of natural development, the dialect re- 
mains one and homogeneous. The reason for this 
is that^ under the conditions^ described, those 
tendencies to change which exist among a min- 
ority of the speakers only are eliminated. Those 
tendencies, on the other hand, which exist among 
all the members of the community are fostered and 
encouraged. It is the social linguistic intercourse 
which, without the speakers being aware of it, 
eliminates the one and fosters the other set of 
tendencies. 

The essential condition for the differentiation 
of a uniform dialect, and the rise of varieties of 
speech, is the existence of some factors which 
disturb the social unity and break up the com- 
munity into several separate groups or sections. 
When once this happens, when what was formerly 
a single community is split into several, the pro- 
cess of linguistic differentiation is inevitable. 
Each of the new social groups develops its lang- 
uage on lines more or less different from the others, 
and we have the beginnings of new dialects. The 
reason for this is that among the new and smaller 
communities theie will be a distribution of ling- 
uistic forces and tendencies different from that 
which prevailed in the original community. The 
old balance of tendencies of elimination and of 
preservation is upset. Variations in speech ex- 
isting among a minority of individual speakers 
which formerly were suppressed, owing to the 
unconscious pressure of the general trend of de- 
velopment in the community as a whole, under 
the new conditions gain ground, find a larger 
public with whose tendencies they agree, and 
finally become established as characteristics of 
this or that new dialect. On the other hand, 
tendencies which before existed among a majority 
of the speakers under the old conditions, and were 
therefore preserved, may now exist among only 
a small proportion of speakers, and will therefore 
be suppiessed. In each of the new communities 
a different set of individual tendencies gets the 
upper hand, and each will differ to a greater or 
less extent from those which prevailed before the 
breaking up of the old community took place. 

It may be said, thei;i, that dialects arise from the 
segregation of speakers into groups, and the 
isolation of these groups from each other. The 
factors which produce the separation or isolation 
of group from group may be classed under two 
heads — geographical factors and social factors. 


The foimer class includes geographical and physical 
factors of sepaiation geneially, the natural features 
of the country — mountain - ranges, riveis, forests, 
tracts of desert or tundra. The second group in- 
cludes whatever barriers to social intercourse and 
linguistic contact aiise from the structure of society 
— differences of occupation, caste, and class. It is 
convenient to distinguish varieties in speech, caused 
severally by these two kinds of factors, as Regional, 
and Class or Social dialects respectively. The 
former arise in a primitive condition of society, 
when, under stress of hunger, large poitions of a 
community wander off to i emote areas in search of 
food for themselves and pasture for their cattle. 
Migration is clearly a potent means of isolation, 
and the geographical barriers placed between com- 
munities as a result of this, form the completest 
possible separation between the speakers who com- 
pose the various tribes. Moreover, migration may 
bring about a complete change in the mode of life, 
difference of climate, food, and social structure, and, 
further, it may bring the nomads into relation with 
other tribes possessing a different civilisation, and 
speaking an entirely different language. All these 
things, which aie incidental to geographical separa- 
tion, bring in their tiain so many additional causes 
of linguistic differentiation. Climate was formeily 
held to be a powerful factor in determining the 
character of a language. It cannot be denied that 
climatic conditions operating ovei a considerable 
period must exercise considerable influence upon 
the physical and mental constitution of speakers, 
and that these must, in some way, I'eact upon their 
language. At the same time, it appears at pieserit 
impossible to say in what precise way language is 
affected by climate ; we have not yet been able to 
show that this or that feature in a given language 
is the result of this or that climatic condition. The 
influence exerted reciprocally by races speaking 
different languages is more easily understood. No 
considerable influence of one language upon another 
is possible without prolonged social contact be- 
tween the races. When this happens, there is first 
a period of bilingualism, and then usually the 
gradual disappearance of one of the languages. 
The surviving language, which may, according to 
circumstances, be that either of the conq^nerors or 
new-comers, or that of the original inhabitants of 
the area, cannot fail to be more or less modified by 
the other before it disappears, in vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and possibly also in grammatical 
structure. It must be borne in mind, that unless 
one of the races is practically exterminated by the 
other, a thing which peihaps rarely happens, the 
community is of mixed race, which means that a 
portion of it has adopted a form of speech which 
was once foreign to it. A foreign tongue thus 
acquired is vaiiously altered by those who adopt 
it. Not only so, but it is started on lines of de- 
velopment to some extent different from those it 
followed before. The new, mixed community will 
possess fresh tendencies of change. 

Some attribute the remark^le differentiation 
exhibited by the various branches of Aryan speech, 
in a large measure, to the influence of non- Aryan 
speakeis. The effects of geographical isolation, 
and all that this entails, are seen not only in the 
various character of the principal branches of the 
Aryan language, but in the high degree of differ- 
entiation existing within the individual branches 
of this family. The Hellenic dialects aiose under 
conditions of geographical dispersion which wei-e 
ideally favourable to linguistic differentiation, and 
the same may be said of the innumerable Romance 
dialects which arose in the widely separated pro- 
vinces of the far-flung Roman empire. Again, we 
may point to English, a branch of West Gennanic, 

I which has pursued very different lines of develop- 
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meiifc from its nearest speech-cousins on the Con- 
tinent, as a result of centuries of complete geog- 
raphical isolation from the main body of West 
Germanic speech. 

We now pass to the social factors of isolation, the 
barriers set up by occupation, caste, or class. These 
arise in every community so soon as this attains to 
any complexity of structure. The factors of occupa- 
tion and class are by no means so thorough in their 
action as the geographical factois; they do not 
involve a separation in distance of the various 
sections of society. On the other hand, social con- 
ditions undoubtedly do split a community up into 
various groups, which, while they often dwell side 
by side, and admit of much social intercourse 
between them, are nevertheless isolated from one 
another in many ways — ^by more or less different 
conditions of life, different preoccupations and 
interests, differences of education, different stan- 
dards of taste, by the many circumstances which 
arise out of class distinction. Among these various 
social groups there exist varieties of dialect, different 
in degree, and often in kind, from those which obtain 
between different regional dialects. j 

An inevitable result of this differentiation is the 
rise of a standard lan^age, that is, the dialect of a 
particular region, and a special variety of it spoken 
by a definite group of speakers, usually the up^per 
class, and especially of an ofl&cial class of pourtiers 
and governing persons. The standard gradually 
dispossesses the regional dialects in most areas 
among the upper and educated classes. But it 
soon passes beyond the limits of a single class, and 
is acquired by many others— by all speakers, in 
fact, who have given up their old regional dialects. 
Now begins a fresh process of differentiation. By 
the side of standard type, a number of varieties de- 
veloped from it spring up among different classes, 
and in different areas. These modifications of the 
standard are in part purely the result of social 
factors, but the existing regional dialects may also 
play a part in the process. 

The modified forms of the standard may become 
definitely fixed and traditional, and undergo, inde- 
pendently of the standard, characteristic changes of 
their own. They are, in fact, separate dialects, each 
with its own tendencies to change. In course of 
time these new class dialects may react upon 
the standard itself, and in English, for instance, 
there is no doubt that for several centuries the 
spoken form of the standard language, and, 
through this, the written form also, has been 

f reatly affected by the other class dialects. (See 
iNGLisH Language ) 

The class dialects, which differ widely from the 
standard of a given age, are considered by sj)eakers 
of this as Vulgarisms ; features derived from the 
regional dialects, which are frankly popular forms 
of speech, when introduced into a form of speech 
which aims at being the standard, are called Pro- 
vincialisms. The importance and interest of class 
dialects, both as illustrating a particular kind of 
speech differentiation, and on account of their in- 
fluence upon the standard spoken and written 
language, are now recognised hy philolo^cal 
students. The study of regional dialects, both in 
their oldest recorded forms and in their latest 
living developments, has long been pursued hy 
philologists. In many European countiies, notably 
in France, Scandinavia, and Germany, much 
learning and ability has been devoted to their 
investigation. 

The special reasons for the study of living 
popular dialects are the follo^^'ing : 

fl) Popular speech is, on the whole, free from 
wHttaxy rules imposed by convention, in the 
interests of a supposed correctness. They therefore 
offer a better field than the more polished type of 


speech in vogue in polite society, and in literature, 
for the obseivation of the actual processes of de- 
velopment which tend, in all ages, to affect human 
speech. 

(2) Popular dialects often preserve old featuies 
of all kinds which have been lost in the stand aid 
language. They therefoie often help to explain 
foims which occur in the standard itself in its 
earlier phases. 

{ 3 ) Since the standard language of most countries 
is, in origin, laiely a completely pure regional 
dialect, but rather a combination which lias grown 
up in an area where several regional types of speech 
aie in contact, the study of living dialects often 
throws light upon the original sources of the 
standard. 

(4) Apart from those types which were natuially 
mingled hy actual juxtaposition in certain areas, 
a standard language may, at various periods, in- 
corporate isolated foiins from more or less i emote 
legional types of speech. These forms appeal in 
the standard as ‘exceptional,’ and seem at first 
sight to be out of harmony with the general trend 
of development. Their origin may often become 
clear from the study of living legional dialects, in 
which they are found to be normal. It is not always 
possible to explain bow such isolated features have 
passed into the standard. The channel through 
which they have passed is in. most cases a class 
dialect tinged with provincialism. See English 
Language [Dialects) ; Greece [Language)^ &c, 

Bibliogkaphy. — Paul, Frmcipie)i der Sprachyeschichte, 
chap. ii. ‘Sprachspaltung’ ; Hirt, Verwandt&Ghaftsver- 
hdltnisse der Indoaermaneny Indoyerm, Forschiingen^ vol. 
iv. pp. 36-45; Weohssler, (xiht es Lautgesetze? H. C. 
Wyld, JETist Study of Mother To^gue^ chap, v., ‘Differ- 
entiation of Language.’ 

Dialectic is a Greek word which signified 
originally ‘the art of rational conversation,’ but 
came to have a technical signification in the lan- 
guage of philosophy. At first it implied a regular 
and scientific method of treating general concep- 
tions or general terms— a sort of anatomy of names, 
and through them of the things denoted. In the 
Socratic philosophy, and more especially in that of 
Plato, dialectic was thus the method of the highest 
and deepest kind of speculation. Aristotle gave 
another signification to the word. According to 
him, a scientific proof or deduction is different from 
a dialectic proof, which is only a probable deduc- 
tion. After this, dialectic came round to imply a 
kind of fencing in words, the art of so using the 
forms of reasoning as to confound your opponent, 
and make fallacies pass for truth. Dialectic is 
sometimes used as synonymous with logic. The 
Hegelian philosophy regards dialectic as at once 
the method of knowledge and of the evolution of 
the universe itself. 

Drallag:e (Gr. diallage, ‘interchange;’ so 
called from its changeable colour), a niiner^ nearly 
allied to Augite (q.v.), and by some regarded as a 
[ variety of it. Its chemical composition is essen- 
tially the same. It is seldom found perfectly 
crystallised, but usually massive, granular, or dis- 
seminated, and is characterised hy its markedly 
laminated structure. It is brown, gray, or green 
in colour, but shows a kind of metallic lustre when 
broken across the cleavage. This is due to the 
presence of microscopic tubular inclusions or leaf- 
lets, which are disposed parallel to the cleavage- 
planes or laminje. Diallage is a rock-forming 
mineral of some importance, occurring as a primary 
constituent of normal Gabbro (q.v.). 

Dialogue, a conversation between two or more 
persons, implying, however, greater unity and con- 
tinuity of sumect than an ordinary conversation. 
The ancient Greek philosophers were fond of this 
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■way of conducting their investigations and convey- 
ing their instructions. The Socratic dialogue is a 
conversation in the form of question and answer, so 
contrived that the person questioned is led himself 
to originate those ideas that the questioner wishes 
to bring before him. The dialogues of Plato aie, 
as it were, philosophical dramas, in which the 
bocratic method of investigation is bi ought to bear 
upon speculative subjects. One of the greatest 
masters in this form ^\ as Lucian, whose keen -edged 
and brilliant wut was especially adapted to it. The 
dialogue is but ill adapted to the exposition of 
modem science, although elementary hand-books in 
the form of question and answer are still useful as 
supplying the student with a series of concrete facts 
tersely expressed. Of the more eminent modem 
writers of the liteiary foims of dialogue, we may 
mention Eiasnius in '^Lalin ; Lessing, Herder, and 
Wieland among the Germans ; Petrarch and 
Machiavelli in Italy; Fenelon, Pontenelle, and 
Diderot in France; and in England, Berkeley, 
Swift, Hurd, Harris, Helps, and Landor in 1^ 
Imaginary Convermtions. Dialogue combined with 
action gives us the drama. 

Dialysis. See Osmose, Diffusion. 

Diamagnetism. Bodies such as iron, when 
placed in a field of magnetic force, tend to move 
from places of weaker to places of stronger force. 
Tli^e opposite is true of bismuth and other sub- 
stances. Such substances are said to be diamag- 
mtic. For further information, see Magnetism. 

Diamantina 9 an episcopal to’VMi, of mean 
^pearance, in the Brazilian province of INIinas 
Geiaes. It is the centre of a rich diamond district, 
and lias manufactures of cotton and goldwaie. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Diameter^ in Plane Geometiy, is generally a 
straight line bisecting any system of paiallel chords 
of a conic section. The lines -which it bisects are 
termed its ordinates. In the circle, ellipse, and 
hyperbola, every diameter passes through the centre 
of the curve, and is there bisected ; but it is only 
in tlie case of the circle that aU diameters are 
equal. In the parabola, since the centre of the 
curve is at an infinite distance, all diameters are 
X)arallel to the axis. 

Diamond is a natural form of crystallised 
carbon, highly valued as a precious stone, to- 
day of more value than the ruby. The diamond 
crystallises in the cubic or mouometric system, 
it? common forms being the regular octahedron, 
tile rhombic dodecahedron, and the six-faced 
octahedron. The faces are often curved, and 
the general form of the crystal may be more 
or less rounded. Cleavage is perfect, parallel to 
the faces of the octahedron — a fact which is often 
taken advantage of in splitting olF fragments for 
the purpose of removing fiaw^s. The surtace of the 
diamond frequently exhibits striae and triangular 
impressions, while the interior may contain micro- 
scopic cavities and various inclusions. A distinctly 
lamellar structure is by no means uncommon. 

The lustre of the diamond is peculiar to itself, 
and hence termed ‘ adamantine.’ In a natural con- 
dition, however, the surface often presents a dull 
lead-gray semi-metallic lustre. The high refractive 
and dispersive powers of the diamond produce, 
when the stone is* judiciously cut, a brilliancy and 
‘fire’ unequalled by any other stone. The mean 
index of refi-action is 2*417, and the angle of total 
reflection about 24* 13' ; the latter accounts largely 
for the lustre, inasmuch as a laige proportion of 
tlie incident light is iix a well -cut diamond reflected 
from the inner suiface of the stone. The diamond, 
e^^pecially when coloured, is highly phosphorescent, 
that is to say, after exposure bo lirilliant illumina- 
tion it emits the rays wdiich it has ahsorbefl, and 


thus becomes self-luminous in the dark. Under 
the electric discharge in a highly rarefied medium 
it exhibits beautiful phosphorescent phenomena, 
as pointed out by Sir W. Ciookes. The diamond 
also phosphoresces under the influence of radium. 
It is very translucent to the X-rays, and may thus 
be distinguished from paste. Some diamonds are 
fluorescent. 

The specific gravity of the diamond is about 
3*52, and its degree of hardness greater than that 
of any other mineral, being indicated by 10 in the 
ordinary scale. The exce.ssive hardness serves to 
distinguish the diamond fiom other gem- stones : 
any stone which readily scratches ruby and sapphire 
must be a diamond. Notwithstanding its hardne.s& 
the diamond is brittle, and hence the absurdity of 
tlie ancient test which professed to distinguish the 
diamond by its withstanding a heavy blow struck 
by a hammer when placed on an anvil. 

Kegarded foimerly.as a peculiar kind of lock- 
crystal, the chemical composition of the diamond 
lemained for a long time extremely obscure. It 
was shown by the Florentine academicians Averani 
and Targioui, about 1695, that the diamond could 
be volatilised at a high temperature, their experi- 
ments having been made at the cost of the Grand - 
duke Cosmo HI. 

Newtou ill 17U4 expressed the oiiinion that the 
diamond, from its high refrangibility, w*as probably 
an unctuous body coagulated. In 1751 the Emperor 
Francis 1. performed an experiment w’hich showed 
that diamonds strongly heated in a furnace com- 
pletely disappeared, Lavoisier demonstrated in 
1772 that wliile the diamond is extremely refrac- 
tory if heated with total exclusion of air, it is 
readily combustible at a moderate temperature in 
the piesence of air or oxygen, with pioduction of 
carbonic acid gas. In 1797 Smithson Tennant 
showed the identity of diamond wdth carbon. The 
researches of Dumas, Stas, Boscoe, and Friedel all 
tended to prove that the diamond is practically 
pme carbon. Chemists have generally experi- 
mented, for sake of economy, -with impure speci- 
mens, or pieces of boart, and have thus obtained on 
combustion a consideiable amount of ash ; hut the 
purer the diamond the smaller is the proporiion of 
ash left. Gustav Rose subjected diamonds, inclosed 
in a vessel free from air, to the intense heat of the 
voltaic aic, when the gems became gradually in- 
crusted with a dark coating of graphitic matter ; 
and in some cases triangular depressions were 
developed on the faces, like those often observed 
in the South African diamond. 

Hence it w^as hoped that carbon might be induced 
by artificial means to assume the characters of the 
gem. In 1880 J. B. Han nay of Glasgow produced 
artificial diamonds by inclosing a mixture of paraffin 
spirit and bone-oil distillate, with metallic lithium, 
in a stiong wrouglit-iron tube, and exposing it to 
prolonged heat in a reverberatory furnace. Speci- 
mens of dianiantoid carbon were thus obtained, 
but of small size, and it was found that these, 
when placed on the wheel, immediately crumbled, 
moissan obtained diamond, though in crystals of 
only microscopic size, by dissolving pure charcoal 
in pure metallic iron, melted in a powerful electric 
furnace. On the molten mass being suddenly 
cooled by plunging into water the carbon separated 
from solution in the liquid iron, and solidilied under 
intense pressure within the solid crust. The diamond 
was then separated from the iron in which it was 
embedded by the tedious process of dissolving away 
the metallic matrix. J. Fried Ifinder showed that 
diamond may be obtained, without great pressure, 
by crystallisation from solution of graphite in fused 
olivine. B, von Hesslinger and J. Wolff obtained it 
from a solution of graphite in a fused mixture of sili- 
cates, resembling tliose of the South African matrix. 
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It is notable that the occurrence of diamonds has 
been recorded in certain meteorites ; one tiiat fell 
in the Russian government of Penza in 1886 con- 
tained 1 per cent, of diamantoid caibon. Diamond 
was also found in meteoric iron from Canyon 
Diablo in Arizona. 

An imperfect variety of diamond known as hort^ 
or hoart, occurs in the form of small spherical con- 
cretions with crystalline texture. Altliough unfit 
for use as an ornamental stone, it is employed when 
ground as an abrading agent; and the powder 
mixed with oil serves to feed the lapidary’s wheel 
when cutting hard stones. Much of the bort of 
commerce is not the mineralogical variety, but 
consists of splinters, rough fragments, and imper- 
fect crystals of ordinary diamonds. The diamonds 
used by the glazier for cutting glass are ordinary 
crystals with rounded faces, and are known as 
mtr6 diamonds. The cut, though only to the 
depth of about the of an iTich, is sufficient 

to determine with precision the direction in which 
the glass shall break. Round pieces of bort are of 
most value. 

Carbon, or carbonado, is the name applied to an 
opaque, black, granular, or imperfectly crystallised 
variety of diamond found only in Brazil, wheie it 
was discovered in 1843. While its density is less 
than that of crystallised diamond, its hardness is 
greater, and hence it is used in the arts, especially 
for mounting in the steel heads or crowns of the 
rotary diamond drills for rock-boring. 

The art of cutting and polishing the diamond is 
said to have been discovered in 1456 by Louis de 
Berguem of Bruges. As formerly practised, the 
stone was first, if necessary, cleaved or split, and 
then * bruted ’ or rubbed into shape. The faces of 
the stone thus * cut ’ were ground and polished on 
flat metal discs, fed with diamond dust and oil, 
and revolving with great rapidity by steam-power. 
In recent years the process has been greatly 
modified, and the stone, instead of being subjected 
to cleaving and bruting, is now usually sawn into 
the most profitable shape. The saw is a piece of 



Tig. 1, — Square-cut Brilliant. 

veiy thin steel, supplied with oil and diamond dust, 
and revolving at great speed by electricity, Thi^ 
process enables the table of the gem to be produced 
at once, and effects a saving of one-half of the crystal, 
inasmuch as the piece sawn off is available as another 
stone, whereas in the older process it was reduced to 



Tig. 2. — ^Round-cut Brilliant. 


dust or practically lost. Amsterdam is the chief 
home of diamond cutting and polishing, but the ti-ade 
is also carried on in London, Antwerp, &c. The 
common form of the diamond is either the brilliant 
or the rose-cut. The brilliant resembles two trun- 
^ted cones, base to base, the edge of the junction 
behig called the girdle, the large plane at the top 
IS the ta^le^ the small face at the base the 
ctwaaf; the sides are covered with symmetrical 


facets. Fig. 1 shows a square-cut biilliant, and 
fig. 2 a round-cut brilliant. The lose has a fiat 
base, with sides formed of rows of triangular facets 
rising as a low pyramid or hemisphere ; but this 
form of diamond is daily becoming less fashionable. 
It is illustrated by fig. 3. 

India was formeily the only country known which 
yielded diamonds in quantity, and thence were 
obtained all the great historical stones of anti- 
quity. The chief diamond-producing districts are 
those ( 1 ) in the Madras Presidency, on the Kistna 
and Godavari rivers, commonly though improperly 
termed the Golconda region; (2) in the Cential 




Fig. 3. — Rose-cut Diamond. 

Provinces, including the mines of Sumbulpur ; and 
(3) in Bundelkhand, where the Panna mines are 
situated. 

At present the diamond production of India is 
insignificant. It is notable, however, that in 1881 
a fine diamond, weighing 67| carats, was found 
near Wajra Karur, in the Bellary district, Madras. 
The stone was cut into a brilliant weighing 24| 
carats, and is known as the ‘ Gor-do-Noir.’ 

Brazil was not regarded as a diamond-yielding 
country until 1727, when the true nature of certain 
crystals found in the gold washings of the province 
of Minas Geraes was first detected. Diamonds 
occur not only in this province, but in Bahia, 
Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and Paranfi. The geological 
conditions under which the mineral occurs have 
been carefully studied by Professors Derby, Gor- 
ceix, and Chatrian. The diamonds are found in 
the sands and gravels of river-beds, associated with 
gold, specular iron ore, rutile, anatase, monazite, 
topaz, and tourmaline. In 1863 an extraordinary 
diamond was found by a negress in the river 
Bogagem, in Minas Geraes. It weighed 254^ 
carats, and was cut into a brilliant of perfect water, 
weighing 125 carats (see fig. 4, 6). This brilliant, 
known as the ‘Star of the South,* was sold to the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for £80,000. 

Both the Indian and the Brazilian diamond-fields 
have been eclipsed by the remarkable discoveries of 
South Africa ( see Cape of Good Hope ). Although 
it was known in the 18th century that diamonds 
occurred in certain parts of South Afiica, the fact 
was forgotten, and when in 1867 they weie found 
near Hopetown, the discovery came upon the woild 
as a surprise. The principal mines are situated 
in Griqualand West, but diamonds are also worked 
in the Orange Free State and in the Transvaal. 
They occur near Gwelo in Rhodesia, and in South- 
west Africa, The ‘river diggings’ in the Vaal 
and Orange rivers have occasionally yielded lai ge 
stones ; one found in 1872 on the Vaal weighed 
288f carats, and yielded a fine pale yellow brilliant, 
known as the * Stewart. ’ 

It was soon found that the diamonds of South 
Africa were not confined to the liver gravels, and 
‘ diy diggings ’ came to be established in the so- 
called ‘pans.’ The principal mines are those of 
Kimberley, De Beer’s, Du Toit’s Pan, Bultfontein, 
and Wesselton. At these localities the diamonds 
occur in a serpentinous breccia, filling pipes or 
‘chimneys,’ generally regarded as volcanic ducts, 
which rise from unknown depths and burst through 
the surrounding shales. The ‘blue ground,’ or 
kimberlite, is a volcanic breccia containing frag- 
ments of various rocks cemented by a serpentinous 
paste: this gi*ound becomes altered by meteoric 
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agents as it approaches the surface, and is conveited 
into ‘yellow earth.* At Kimberley tlie neighbour- 
ing schists, or ‘reefs,’ are associated witli sheets of 
a basaltic lock, which are pierced by the pipes. 
In the early days of the diamond industry in ISouth 
Africa the blue earth was worked in huge open 
pits, but about 1889 this quarrying gave place to 
mining by deep shafts and tunnels. The earth 
when raised is spread over great distributing floors, 
where it is disintegrated by weatheiing, and the 
friable material is then washed in pans and con- 
centrated in the pulsator. The diamonds are 
separated by adhesion to grease spread over the 
percussion tables across which the material travels. 

The great number of laige stones found in the 
mines of South Afi ica is a striking peculiaiity. The 
largest diamond hitherto yielded by Soutli Africa 
is the famous Cullinan diamond, which was found 
on 25th January 1905 at the New Premier mine in 
the Transvaal, about 20 miles WNW. of Pretoria. 
This limpid stone, apparently part of a large octa- 


hedral crystal, weighed 3025f carats, or about IJ 
lb. avoidupois. It was presented by the Transvaal 
Government, at the instigation of General Botha, 
to Edward VII. upon his birthday in 1907. The 
following year it was cut in Amsterdam by Messrs 
J. Asscher & Co., and yielded nine laige brilliants 
and numerous small stones. The largest of the 
cut stones weighed 51 6i carats and 309^f^ carats. 

Next to the Cullinan, the largest South African 
diamond is the Excelsior^ a stone which in its rough 
state weighed 971 carats, and was found in 1893 at 
the Jagersfontein mine in the Orange Free State. 

The Australian stones are small and harder than 
other diamonds. Victoria, Queensland, and South 
Australia have yielded diamonds, but only in New 
South Wales have the drifts been worked, Bingera 
being the first notable working. The tin-gravels 
of Inverell were afterwards worked for diamonds. 

A few special diamonds from their size, colour, 
and history deserve notice. The first blue diamond 
of value heard of in Europe was considered unique. 
In the rough it weighed 112J carats, and was de- 
scribed as d^un heaii moleit. It was bought by 
Louis XIV. in 1668, and was then cut into a brilliant 
of 67J carats. This was stolen during the revolu- 


tion, and reappeared a century later cut into three 
stones. The greater portion, 44 J caiats, turned up 
as the Hope Blue Diamond, while about 11 carats 
was purchased at the late Duke of Brunswick’s 
sale, and the writer of this article bought in Paris 
1:^ carats for £300. The Hope Diamond realised 
£32,000, but biought ill-luck to its purchaseis, all 
of whom came to violent ends. 

Of all the great diamonds, the ‘ Koh-i-nur ’ is 
perhaps the most interesting (.'•ee fig. 4, c). While 
tiadition carries it hack to legendary times, it 
is known from history that the Sultan Ala-ed- 
din in 1304 acquired this gem on the defeat of 
the Raja of Malwa, whose family had possessed 
it for many generations. In 1526 it passed by 
conquest to Humaiun, the son of Sultan Baher. 
When Aumngzebe subsequently possessed this 
stone, he used it as one of the eyes of the peacock 
adorning his famous peacock throne. On the con- 
quest of Mohammed Shah by Nadir Shah in 1739 
the gieat diamond was nob found among the Dellii 
treasures, but learning 
that Mohammed carried 
it concealed in his tur- 
ban, Nadir, on the 
grand ceremony of rein- 
stating the Mogul em- 
peror on the thione at 
the conclusion of peace, 
offered to exchange 
turbans, in token of 
reconciliation, and by 
this ruse obtained pos- 
session of the gem. It 
was when Nadir first 
saw the diamond on 
unfolding the tuibaii 
that he exclaimed, 
‘Koh-i-nur,’ or ‘Moun- 
tain of Light,’ the name 
by which the gem has 
ever since been known. 
At Nadir’s death it 
passed to his unfortun- 
ate son, Shah Rokh, by 
whom it was given to 
Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of the Durani 
Afghan empire. By 
Ahmed it was be- 
queathed to his son, 
Taimur Shah ; and from 
liis descendants it 
passed, after a series of romantic incidents, to 
liunjit-Singh. On the death of Runjit, in 1839, 
the diamond was pieserved in the tieasury of 
Lahore, and on the annexation of the Punjab 
by the British in 1849, when the propeity 
of the state was confiscated to the East India 
Company, it was stipulated that the Koh-i-nur 
should be presented to the Queen of England. It 
was consequently taken in charge by Lord Dal- 
housie, who sent it to England in 1850. After the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, where it had been ex- 
hibited, it was injudiciously re-cut in London by 
Voorsanger, a skilful workman from Me&sre Coster's 
factory at Amsterdam, The re-cutting occupied 
38 days of 12 hours each, and the weight of the 
stone was reduced from 186iV to 106^^ carats. Tlie 
form is that of a shallow brilliant, too thin to dis- 
play much fire. According to Lsidy Burton, it is 
believed to bring ill-luck to its possessor. 

Another famous Indian diamond is the ‘Great 
Mogul * { fig. 4, a ), which appears to have been found 
about 1650 in the Kollur mine, on the Kistna. It 
was seen by the French jeweller Tavernier at the 
court of Aurungzebe in 1665, and is described as a 
round white rose-cut stone of 280 carats. Its sub- 
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sequent history is unknown, and it is probable that 
at the sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739 it 
was stolen and broken up. Some authorities have 
sought to identify the Great Mogul with the Koh-i- I 
nur, and others with the OilofF. i 

The ‘Orloff’ (fig. 4, e) is an Indian stone which was 
purchased at Amsterdam in 1776 by Piince OrlofF 
for Cathaiine II. of Russia. The stone at one time 
formed the eye of an idol in a temple in the island 
of Sermgham, in Mysore, whence it is said to have 
been stolen by a French soldier. It weighs 193 
caiats, and was mounted in the impel ial sceptic 
of the Tsar. 

The ‘Regent’ is a famous diamond preserved 
among the national jewels in Paris. It was found in 
1701, at the Parteal mines, on the Kistna, by a slave, 
who escaped with it to the coast, where he sold it 
to an English skipper, by whom he was afterwaids 
tieacherously killed. Thomas Pitt, grandfather of 
the first Earl of Chatham, at that time governor of 
Fort St George, pui chased the stone, and had it 
le* cut in London, whence it is often known as the 
‘Pitt.’ Its original weight was 410 carats, but it 
was reduced in cutting to 136| ; the result, however, 
was a brilliant of fine water and excellent piopor- 
tions. Pitt sold it in 1717, through the financier 
John Law, to the Duke of Orleans, then Regent of 
Fiance during the minoiity of Louis XV. 

The large ‘Sancy ’ isan histoiical diamond, about 
which many contradictory stories have been told. 
It appears that the Sancy was an Indian stone, pur- 
chased about 1570 by M. de Sancy, Fieuch ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. It passed temporarily 
into the possession of Henry III. and Henrj?^ IV. of 
Fiance, and was eventually soldbySancy” to Queen 
Elizabeth of England. By James II. it was dis- 
posed of to Louis XIV. , about 1695, for £26,000. At 
the beginning of the 19th century it passed to the 
Demidoff family in Russia, and by them it was sold 
in 1865 to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 

Of coloured diamonds there are a few possessing 
historical interest. Diamonds occur of all tints, 
and when the colour is well pronounced, they are 
prized as fancy stones. A pale green diamond, 
weighing 48^ carats, is preserved in the Green 
Vaults at Dresden. But one of the most superb 
coloured diamonds at present known is the sapphire 
blue brilliant termed the ‘ Hope’ diamond, which 
formerly belonged to Mr H. T. Hope, and weighs 
44| carats. It is believed to have been cut from 
the large blue diamond, weighing in the rough 112J 
carats, sold by Tavernier to Louis XIV., which 
disappeai*ed amid tlie troubles of 1792. 

For further information on the blue diamond, see 
Precious Stones and Gems, page 139 ; and on historical 
diamonds, see The Great Diamonds of the World, by 
E. W. Stieeter; French works by Jacobs and Ohatrian 
(1884) and Boutan (1886) ; and Kunz, Gems and Precious 
Stones (New York, 1900 ). For South Africa, see Gardner 
Williams, The Diamond Mines of South Africa (1906), 
and tSur William Crookes, Diamonds (1909). 

Diamond Beetle. See Weevil. 

Diamond Harbour# a poit and telegraph 
station on the Hdgli, 38 miles SSW. of Calcutta 
by rail, 41 by river. Formerly, the Company’s 
ships anchored here. 

Diamond Necklace# The, a wonderful piece 
of jewelry, made in Paris about the year 1775, 
and intended for Madame Dubarry, the favourite 
of Louis XV, She, however, was excluded from 
court on the death of Louis (1774), before the neck- 
lace was finished. After being made, this beauti- 
ful ornament, adorned with 500 diamonds, was 
found to be so costly that no one could pur- 
chase it. It was valued at 1,800,000 livres, equal 
to about ^0,000 of modern money. 

The Pj;mce Cardinal de Rohan, a wealthy, vain. 


and profligate man, persuaded by an adventuress 
named De Lamotte, who waited about court, that 
the queen (Marie Antoinette) regarded him with 
favour, became completely infatuated with the 
idea. One night in August 1784 the poor dupe 
had the happiness of a moment’s interview in the 
gloves around Versailles with the queen in the 
person of a girl who closely resembled her. De 
Lamotte had stated to the cardinal that the queen 
was desirous of obtaining this glorious necklace, 
and that not having sufficient money just then, 
she would sign an agieement to purchase it if 
the cardinal would become security. The caidinal 
consented. The agreement was approved of and 
signed with the royal signature, as also with that 
of the cardinal, who, on the 1st February 1785, 
carried off the treasure from the maker to Ver- 
sailles, where it had been agreed the queen 
should send for it. In a few days De Lamotte 
and her husband, having disappeaied from Paiis, 
were busily engaged in selling the separate dia- 
monds in the necklace. The whole transaction 
had been a trick; the messages from the queen, 
oral and written, were without foundation, the 
latter, indeed, being forged by a soi-disant valet, 
who was skilled in imitating handwiiting. The 
plot ^yas discovered by means of the maker of 
the diamond necklace, who, not receiving any 
money when the period of the first instalment had 
arrived, went to court, demanding to know if the 
necklace had been delivered to the queen. In a 
few months the cardinal found himself in the 
Bastille, where some of those by whom he had 
been duped had alre«‘^dy been lodged. In May 1786 
the trial of the prisoners was brought to a close. 
De Lamotte was branded on each shoulder with 
the letter V (for voleuse, ‘ thief ’ ), and was sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment. Her husband, who had 
fled to Englandj was sentenced in his absence to 
the galleys for life. The cardinal and the ghl who 
had personated the queen were dismissed without 
puni^ment. The queen was falsely supposed by 
the populace of Paris to have had a part in the 
plot, and the odium resulting from it was heaped 
upon her, even at the last, when she sat on the 
tumbril that bore her through a raging and cuising 
mob to the guillotine. 

See Carlyle's study, in his Essays ; YizeteUy’s Story of 
the Diamond Net Mace ( new ed. 1880 ) ; and Freroli woi ks 
by Cainpardon (1863 ), D' Este Ange (1889), and Brentano 
(trans. 1902). 

Diamper. See Thomas (Christians of St). 

Diana, an ancient Italian divinity, identified 
by the Romans with the Greek Artemis. She 
was a goddess of light, and represented the moon. 
It is said that Servius Tullius was the first to 
introduce her worship at Rome, and apparently 
she was first worshipped by patricians only. See 
Artemis. . 

Diana (1) of Poitiers, a favourite of Henry 
II. of France, was born in 1499, the eldest daughter 
of Jean de Poitiers. Married at thirteen, she be- 
came a widow at thirty-two, and ere long attached 
the affections of the nineteen years younger dauphin 
strongly to herself. On his accession as^ Heniy II. 
(1547) Diana enjoyed great influence, did much to 
reform the court, and brought its influence to bear 
strongly against the reforming party. She was 
made Duchess of Valentinois in 1548, retired from 
court to her castle Chateau d’Anet on the king’s 
death in 1559, and died in 1566. The splendid 
Chateau de Chenonceaux (q.v.) was given her 
^ the king, but after her death was taken by 
Catharine de’ Medici, It still contains many 
memorials of its most famous mistress. — (2) 

I Diana of France, Duchess of Angoul^me, was 
t bom in 1538, natural daughter of Henry II. and 
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a Piedmontese (according to others, of Diana of 
Poitieis), was formally legitimised, and married 
first to a son of the Duke of Parma, next to the 
eldest son of the Constable de Montmoiency. She 
enjoyed great influence at court under Heni-^^ IV., 
superintended the education of the young prince, 
afterwards Louis XIII., then retiied fiom coui*t, 
and died without issue in 1619. 

Biantlius. See Carnation, Pink. 

Diapa^SOn ( Or. ), a term in music by liicli the 
ancient Greeks designated the octave. *The Fiench 
use the term as equivalent to pitch. Diapason is 
also the English name given to the fundamental 
stops of the Organ (q.v.). 

Diaper^ a term applied to certain forms of 
flat or slightly relieved oniament. Any pattern 
foimed of a floral, leafy, geometric, or other device, 
lepeated over a flat surface, is called diaper or 
diaper work; but according to some authorities 
the device should be free from bounding lines 
foiming squares, as a pattern of this natuie should 
lather be called checker or checker loorlc. 

In textile fabrics the term appears to have been 
:iven at one time to silk fabiics with almost any 
:ind of lepeated pattern upon them. It is ah 
older name for figured silk than Damask (q.v.). 
The Byzantine Gieeks seem to have called a 
silk with both pattern and giound of one coloui 
diaspron^ and the Latins, following the Gieeks, 
named such a fabric diasper, which through Ohl 
Fiench became the English word diaper. Chaucei 
refers to ‘cloth of gold diapied wele’ {Knighfh 
Tale). Any kind of textile fabric, papei, oi 
leetther, with a more or less enriched geometrical 
pattern is, in a general way, said to be diapered. 
But as regards textiles the teim diaper nowadays 
is almost confined to undyed linen with a voveu 
diamond pattern, although cotton imitations are 
made. According to the size of this pattern the 
stuff is called bird’s-eye, pheasant*s-eye, fish-eye, 
or Russia diaper. 

In Architecture, diaper- work, or diapering, is a 
kind of decoration applied to plane surfaces, and 
consists of a small repeated pattern either of con- 
ventional flowers, leaves, or other devices, carved 
or painted. The flower, or other object, is gener- 
ally inclosed by lines, 
fillets, or slender mould- 
ings, wliich constitute 
in themselves a sort of 
geometrical diapering. 

When the pattern is 
carxed, it is geneially 
sunk; and when painted, 
it consists of a daiker 
shade of the same colour 





as tlie plane surface, by 
which the effect of shadow Diaper, 

is communicated to it. 

The accompanying illustration, from Bloxam’s 
Gothic Archttecturey exhibits a very_ beautiful 
example of Decorated English diapering. It is 
taken from Canterbuiy Cathedral. 

Diaphonyy a primitive form of Descant (q.v.), 
in whimi the parts progressed in similar motion. 
Diaplioretics* See Sttdorifics, 

Diapliragm 9 or Midriff (Gr. diaphragpmy 
‘ a partition ’ ), is the name applied in anatomy to 
designate the musculo- tendinous partition which in 
man and the mammalia generally separates the 
cavity of the thorax from that of the abdomen. Its 
general form is that of a dome directed towards the 
chest, the lower part and sides being muscular, 
while the cential or highest portion consists of 
an expanded tendon. The muscular fibres have 
an extensive origin from the circumference of the 


unequal lengthy 
fibrous bands, or arched ligaments^ on each side 
of the bodies of the vertebrae : laterally, a costal 
portion aiising from the caitilaginousand adjoining 
osseous paits of the lower six ribs ; anteriorly, a 

sternal portion 
aiising fiom the 
ensifoim cartil- 
age of the ster- 
num, or breast- 
bone. From 
these various 
points the mus- 
cular fibres con- 
verge to the cen- 
traly trefoil, or 
cordiform ten- 
don, which 
foims the high- 
e'-t part of the 
diaphragm, and 
as its name in- 
dicates, consists 
of three lobes. 
The diaphragm 
presents three 
large perfora- 
tions or fora- 
mina; one, 
quadrilateral, 
placed in the 
highest part of 
the tendinous 

centre for the 
c, ensiform eaitilage; dd', " 
cBsophagus; opeixaig for upxv ai a passage 
sna cava 1, 2, 3, tretoil ten- of the inferior 



The lower part of i‘ie Thorax, opened 
to show the upper side of the Dia- 
phragm from befoie : 

a, sixth dorsal vertebra ; b, fourth lumbar 
vertebra; c, ensiform eaitilage; dd', 
aoita; a, ces' " 
inferior vena 


don ; 4^ 5, central portions o diaphi agm ; vena cava ; one, 
, oval in foim, 


6, right, and 7, lett crus ot diaphragm. 

surrounded hy 
muscular fibres derived from the crura, for the 
passage of the oesophagus and pneumogastric 
nerves; the third, situated in front of the verte- 
brae and bounded by tendinous fibres of the ciura, 
transmits the aorta, thoracic duct, and large azygos 
vein. 

The upper surface of the diaphragm is in relation 
to the pleural membranes which inclose the lungs, 
and the pericardium which incloses the heart. Hie 
latter membrane is intimately connected with the 
central tendon, which thus forms a fixed floor for 
the support of the heart. The lower surface, deeply 
concave in form, is lined by peritoneum, and has in 
apposition ^vith it the stomach and spleen on the 
left side, the convex upper surface of the liver on 
the right side, and the kidneys, supra- renal capsules, 
and duodenum posteriorly. 

When the diaphragm contracts, the arched portion 
becomes flatter, and the cavity of the chest being 
theieby enlarged, air rushes in to fill the vacuum, 
the' 


quiet breathing ' 
heart rests takes no share in tliis movement. Every 
contraction of the diaphragm must diminish the 
abdominal space and compress the abdominal 
viscera, and hence it aids in the expulsion of the 
fleeces and urine. 

Spasmodic action ot the diaphragm produces 
hiccough and sobbing. Stoppage of the action 
of the diaphragm, vmether from great external 
pressure or from paralysis, is very speedily fatal. 

Diaphragm, a partition with a hole in it, 
employed not only in landscape and portrait lenses 
tor photography, but also in telescopes, micro- 
scopes, and other optical iiistininients, for the 
purpose of cutting off the superfluous rays of light, 
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and pioducing greater intensity or sharpness of the 
image, as wefl as to correct aberration. 

Diarbekir^ a town of Asiatic Turkey, capital 
of a province of the same name, is situated on 
the right hank of the Tigris, 390 miles NW. of 
Bagdad. The town is surrounded by high strong 
walls, and commanded by a citadel built on a 
high basalt rock, against which the flat-roofed 
houses rise above each other in terraces. The 
population has dwindled to about 40,000, mostly 
Kurds and Armenians. The city is the seat of 
a Greek bishop, as also usually of the Jacobite 
patriarch of Antioch. It has numerous mosques 
and churches, bazaais, fountains, baths, and cara- 
vanserais, altliough the last are now falling into 
decay. Indeed, only in the centre of tlie town 
are any of the buildings handsome ; elsewhere 
ruins meet one at every step. Stagnant pools, 
weeds, and filth combine to produce fevers. Diar- 
bekir had formeily extensive manufactures of 
silk and cotton goods, which it still produces, 
and an active commerce with Aleppo and Bagdad ; 
and it still has considerable trade m raw products. 
The roads to the coast are equally bad and insecuie, 
and the traffic with Bagdad is mostljr by raft. The 
principal exports are wool, mohair, sheep and 
goats, copper ore, butter, gall-nuts, goat and kid 
skins, and furs ; the imports include cotton and 
woollen goods, indigo, coflee, sugar, buflalo-hides, 
petroleum, and soap. Diarbekir occupies the site 
of the ancient Amida^ which was fortified by the 
Emperor Constantine. It was captured by the 
Persians in 359, and retaken by Justinian j but in 
602 the Persians once more became masters, and 
put 80,000 of the inhabitants to the swoi’d. In 640 
It fell into the hands of the Arabs of the Bekr tribe, 
whose name became identified with the district; 
but the Turkish official title remained Kara Amid 
( * Black Amid,’ from the colour of its basaltic walls). 
After many vicissitudes, the town* passed into the 
hands of Sultan Selim in 1515. 

Diarrbce'a (Gr, dla, ‘through,’ and rAeo, ‘I 
flow ’ ) is the name applied to an increase in the dis- 
charges from the bowels, which are usually unduly 
liquid, sometimes overcharged with bile, and some- 
times Avith mucus. It is,^ properly speaking, a 
symptom rather than a disease. Thus it often 
occurs in the course of diseases of the liver and 
spleen, of some forms of heart-disease, of many 
fevers and other acute diseases, and is a common 
complication of the advanced stage of consump- 
tion. Frequently, however, it is the most pro- 
minent, perhaps the only symptom of ill-health; 
and it may then take rank as a disease, or rather 
as the geneiic name of a group of diseases. In this 
aspect the subject wiU be discussed here. 

Diarrhoea is either simple, bilious, or choleraic ; 
the last form has already been discussed (see 
Choleea). The ancients applied the name lientery 
to a diarrhoea in which the dejections consisted of 
matters not digested, or very partially so; this 
form is, however, very unusual, at all events in| 
Britain. Dysentery (q.v.) is also a form of{ 
diaiThoeal disease ; as is the group of Fev^ers (q.v.) I 
called typhoid, enteric, and paratyphoid feveis. 
Simple and bilious diarrhoea piobably often differ 
only in degree ; they are both distinguished from the 
advanced stages of cholera and dysentery by the 
presence of abundance of biliary colouring matter 
m the stools, and by the absence of the distinctive 
features of the other two diseases as described 
elsewhere. Diarrhoea is almost always accompanied 
at first by pain in the abdomen, sometimes severe 
or even agonising in character. According to its 
cause and treatment, it may pass off in a fcAv hours, 
or may persist for a few weeks or montlis ; or it 
may even prove fatal 


Diarrhoea has many varieties and many causes ; 
but the whole class of moie or less epidemic 
diarrhoeal diseases is due to the spread of various 
kinds of bacteria, and has been studied of late 
years from the bacteriological and sanitary points 
of view. It is observed of all of these diseases, 
without exception, that they are more apt to pre- 
vail during summer and autumn than during the 
eailier seasons of the year ; and their prevalence is 
to a great extent dependent on the height of the 
summer temperature. The crowding together of 
people with an absence of first -dass sanitary 
arrangements for the disposal of lefuse and excreta, 
as, for example, in camps, also favours its occur- 
rence. The development of flies in large numbers 
also greatly conduces to the spread of epidemic 
diarrhoea when it has once broken out. It has 
been noticed that cold and wet seasons are the 
least favourable to the production of diarrhoea. 
Infants are especially apt to suffer from diarrhoea, 
and a large number of the infantile deaths in many 
English towns are caused directly by this disease. 

Besides these epidemic diarrhoeas, isolated cases 
of simpler and moie obvious origin are very 
frequent. In some persons dianhoea is the usual 
result of catching cold — i.e. they suffer from catarrli 
of the digestive, instead of, as is most usual, the 
respiratory organs. But far more fiequently diar- 
rhoea results from unwholesome or indigestible 
food or drink, or horn excessive indulgence even in 
what would otherwise not be hurtful. In all such 
cases the dianhoea is to be regarded as beneficial ; 
in fact, it is the natural effort of the intestines 
to rid themselves of their objectionable contents, 
and should be encouraged rather than arrested. 
Diarrhoea occurring as an incident in prolonged 
constipation is to be explained in the same way, 
as due to irritation of the intestines by their 
hardened contents. The diarrhoea which affects 
infants, apart from epidemic outbreaks, is of this 
nature, and is usually an indication that their food 
is unsuitable. A rough guide to the iiatuie of the 
bacterial changes that are in progiess in the child’s 
intestines, and that are responsible for the diarrhoea, 
is obtained by examination of the stools. When 
the stools are alkaline, fermenting and offensive, 
milk and staichy foods form the best diet; and 
when the stools are acid, sour in smell, and green 
in colour, albuminous fluids, like bailey-water and 
meat-juice, suit best. 

Acute diarrhoea should almost always be tieated 
first by an aperient, as the unaided action of the 
intestines is often insufficient to expel irritating 
material. A full teaspoonful of Gregory’s powder, 
or a tablespoonful of castor-oil with ten .or fifteen 
drops of laudanum is especially useful. The food 
taken should be small in amount, and as easily 
digestible as possible. Milk, arrowroot, &c., beef- 
tea, toast, plain biscuits, are among the most suit- 
able articles of diet. Complete abstinence from 
food for a day or more, which has the effect of 
resting the bowels and preventing the presence of 
putrefactive material, is, when combined with rest 
in bed, one of the most satisfactory methods of 
treating diarrhoea. Pain may be alleviated by 
poultices or fomentations sprinkled with laudanum. 
A small dose of brandy often checks both the pain 
and the diarrhoea. Should the disease not yield to 
these measures, opium, canminatives, and astrin- 
gents should be administered. In some ^ cases, 
especially of febrile diarrhoea, an emetic of ipecac- 
uanha at the very beginning will sometimes re- 
move the disease with remarkable rapidity ; and in 
most forms of diarrhoea it may be alleged that this 
medicine (in doses of from one to five or even ten 
grains) is well borne. Sometimes it is combined 
with opium in the form of Dover’s powder. In 
clironic diarrhoea (not the consequence of serious 
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organic disease) caieful regulation of the diet is 
of prime importance, and is geneially accompanied 
by the administration of astringents. But such | 
cases are often very intractable, and no rules can j 
be laid down that would apply to all. In a very i 
large class of cases, especially of infantile diarrhcea, j 
depending upon a too acid state of the intestinal I 
contents, the leading remedy is chalk, either in 
powder or in the very serviceable form of the j 
mistura cretse (mixture of chalk) of the pharma- ! 
copoeias, from one to three dessert -spoonfuls of 
which may be given after every disturbance of the 
bowels. Lime-water, mixed with milk in the pro- I 
portion of one to four or five, is easily given to 
very young children, and selves nearly the same 
purpose. 

The astringents useful in diarihoea are very 
various. Those of vegetable origin are usually 
first employed, alone or in combination. The 
most important are tannic and gallic acids, kino, 
catechu. The mineral astringents are chiefly salts 
of the heavier metals, iron, bismuth, copper, lead, 
&e. ; but also chalk and lime, and alum. Opium, 
one of the most powerful remedies, owes its use- 
fulness to other than astringent pioperties, and_ is 
very frequently given in combination with astrin- 
gents — e.g. in chalk and opium powder, compound 
kino powdei*, lead and opium pills. In many states 
of the system in which diarrhoea occurs, however, 
it is dangerous. It must never be given to young 
children, or in large doses to any one, without 
medical advice. In some foims of diarrhcea, 
especially in children, antiseptics are very useful 
— e.g. grey powder, creasote; and it is probably 
to its antiseptic properties that corrosive sub- 
limate (bichloride of mercury) owes its value when 
administered in minute doses. 

Diarv (Lat. diarium^ ‘a daily allowance for 
soldiers, * diary, ^ from dies, ‘ a day ’) means simply 
a daily record of events or observations made by an 
individual In it the man of letters inscribes the 
daily results of his reading or his meditations ; to 
the mercantile man it serves the purpose of an order 
or memorandum book ; while the physician finds it 
indispensable as a register of engagements. Diaries 
in many forms and sizes are issued every year, 
contaimng also so much miscellaneous information 
that in one book we have at once a diary and an 
almanac. The JSpJiemeris of the ancients was 
originally a military record or journal, a day-book 
or account-book, also a collection of tables show- 
ing the position of the heavenly bodies, but passed 
into literature to mean a collection of records of 
what has happened on the same day in various 
years, or a mere general name for any form of 
periodical books or magazines. 

Diaries have often mmished the historian with 
invaluable material, supplying the absence of public 
records, and furnishing minute and intimate details 
of manners and of motives that do far more to help 
us to understand the past than more formal records. 
Such documents as Robert Baillie’s Journals, the 
Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, and the Journals of 
Greville are among the most valuable sources of 
real history. Bacon says ‘in sea- voyages, where 
there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men 
make diaries ; but in land-travel, wherein so much 
is to be observed, they omit it,’ but unhappily this 
no longer holds of modem travellers. 

Diastase^ or Amylase, is the enzyme which 
converts starch into sugar (see Fermentation). 
It is found chiefly in germinating seeds, in which 
its function is to convert the insoluble starch stored 
up in the seed into soluble sugar, which is available 
for the needs of the growing seedling. It also 
occurs in the green leaves and other parts of 
plants. The best -known diastase is that which 
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occuis in malt (see Beer), by the aid of which, 
in the piocess of brewing, the starch of the malt 
is sacchanlied, and thus reiideied capable of being 
fermented by yeast. Malt extract, prepaied by 
extracting the ground malt with cold or lukewann 
water, contains the enzyme, and finds many medi- 
cinal and dietetic applications. Malt diastase is pre- 
cipitated, along with other substances, when alcohol 
is added to malt extract, and can thus be obtained as 
a dry, white powder. It converts starch fiist into 
a mixture of dextrins and the sugar maltose, and 
finally into maltose. A similar enzyme, known as 
takadiastase, is obtained from a mould {Aspergillus 
oryzce), and lias a moie energetic action than malt 
diastase on starch, which it converts finally into 
grape sngar, not maltose. It has long been used 
by the Japanese in the brewing of their national 
drink, sake, from rice. See Germination, 
Cookery, Digestion, Fermentation. 
Diatliermaney* See Heat. 

Dia'tl&esis (Gr. dia, ‘through,* and titherm, 
‘I place or arrange*), a Greek word signifying a 
disposition or an^angement, and applied by the old 
medical authois to the predisposition or constitu- 
tion of the body which renders it prone to certain 
diseased states. By recent writers the term is 
applied to the general constitutional tendency of 
an individual, to indicate not merely the class of 
diseases to which he is most likely to he liable, 
but also in many cases the manner in which his 
normal functions, both bodily and mental, are 
carried on ; and is thus opposed to Cachexia (q.v.), 
an unhealthy condition associated with actual 
disease. Though the study of diathesis apart 
from existing disease is very apt to lead to over- 
refinement and the pursuit of intangible abstrac- 
tions, yet a proper appreciation of a person’s con- 
stitutional proclivities or diathesis often enables a 
medical man to advise him how to regulate his 
life and habits to the best advantage — what to do 
and what to avoid — and may furnish important 
guidance as to his treatment in disease. The 
diatheses most usually recognised are the sanguine, 
the nervous or neurotic, the bilious, the lymj^atie, 
the strumous, and the hseraorrhagic. Sfumerous; 
mixed varieties are also described by some writeis. 

!Diatoms {Diatomacece or Badllariacem) are a 
group of about 10,000 species and varieties of Algse 
abounding in water or wet places in every part 
of the world, and although of varied form, they 
possess unique chai'acteristics. The individuals aie 
microscopic, but their piesence is often revealed to- 
the unaided eye by the brownish liue which they 
frequently iinpait to submersed or wet objects, on» 
which they grow in enormous numbers. Each 
individual consists of protoplasm, nucleus, cell-sai> 
in special cavities of the protoplasm, cliromato- 
phores, and oil -globules. The chromatophores, 
which may occur as tiny granules, or as one or 
more larger bodies of varied shape, contain the- 
chlorophyll, which, however, is usually masked 
by a yellow-brown pigment (diatomin), for which 
reason they are not termed chloroplasts. The oil- 
globules answer to the starch grains of many other 
plants in that (1) they are the product of carbon 
assimilation carried on by aid of energy derived 
from the sun ; and (2) they form a reserve of food 
material for the life, growth, and reproduction of 
the diatom. The organs just enumerated con- 
stitute the active portion of the individual or 
energid, and differ in minor degree only from those- 
of other plants. They are, however, enclosed and 
protected by a cell- wall of such peculiar composi- 
tion, and unique form and structure, as to con- 
stitute the characteristic feature by which diatoms, 
are distinguished from all other organisms. Thia 
cell- wall consists of an organic substance allied to 
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cellulose more or less impregnated with silica, and 
the unique peculiarity lies in the fact that each 
energid IS usually enclosed by two of these siliceous 
shells of nearly equal size, known as valves. The 
niaigin, called the giidle-baud, of the older and 
usually slightly larger valve fits over the girdle* 
band of the younger like lid and body respectively 
of an ordinary pill-box, the pair being held together 
by their overlapping girdles. The complete organ- 
ism thus composed of energid, two valves, and two 
overlapping girdles is termed a frustule. _ The 
siliceous valves in valve or face view may in the 
different species be discoid, elliptical, lanceolate. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

All elliptical fresli-water diatom — Pinnulana viridis, magnified 
470 diameters : 1, a, Girdle view of a frustule, showing ovei- 
lappiiig girdle-bands of the two valves, the transverse mark- 
ings of which are seen on either side ; 5, valve view, showing 
central and polar nodules between which luus the median 
cleft or raphe, its ends being curved in the jiolar nodules, 
while a longitudinal area of clear silex: runs along each side 
of it. The trausverhO striae or inaikings seen at the sides are 
really elongated chambers in the silex, each having a tiny 
pore opening into the interior of the frusthle. 

2. Diagrammatic transverse section of a frustule; pp, clear pio- 
toplasm (lightly shaded) lining the interior ot the fiustule 
and containing the large chioniatophores ep (darkly shaded); 
g, gudle-bands. Opposite pp the raphe is shown as a a clelt 
in the clear siliceous valves which, on the left, exhibit a 
chamber on each side of the luphe, while on the right the 
section has passed between the chain beis. 

linear, triangular, quadi angular, polyaugiilar, or 
of almost any shape imaginable. Each valve may 
consist of two or more layers of silex with a com- 
plex intermediate stiucture, or it may be of one 
somewhat thicker layer provided with minute 
cavities of very varied size, form, and complexity 
of structure usually placed in rows, the rows being 
generally arranged in geometrical designs of extra- 
ordinary beauty. Other markings also are of 
frequent occurrence, such as ribs, bosses, depres- 
sions, &c,, often placed symmetrically with the 
cavities. Some species possess spines, horns, or 
similar processes ; others have large protuber- 
ances with clear areas at the apex, termed ocelli. 
Others, again, have minute granules of siliceous 
matter resembling hoar-frost or tiny spicules 
scattered over, or almost completely covering the 
valves. 

Besides the internal protoplasm, there is a deli- 
cate external protoplasmic mucus either covering tlie 
frustule or occurring merely as bands or cushions. 
In some species this substance is elongated and 
hardened into a stalk, fixing the organism to the 
substratum. The same material in other species 
forms amorphous gelatinous masses, or somewhat 
firmer gelatinous tubes, in which innumerable in- 
dividuals are enclosed. In some colonial forms 
tubes are much branched, and, being attached 
by* the* base te’ the substratum, resemlne in size 
and shape sueh filamentous Alg® as CFadophora. 
A move eelonial form occurs by the indi- 


viduals adhering to one another, by means of tiny 
mucus cushions on their valves, forming curved, 
straight, or zigzag filaments of variable length 
fixed at one end, or floating entirely free. 

In the greater numbei ot species the individuals 
are separate from one another, and certain of the 
elongated forms may by their own eneigy be 
endowed with a small power of locomotion, en- 
abling them to glide over the suhstiatum, while 
otheis by floating are transported vastly gi eater 
distances by cm rents. The meebaiiisiii of the 
gliding movement just mentioned has never been 
satisfactoiily demonstrated, but it seems to be due, 
in some species at any rate, to the protiusioii of 
protoplasm tlnough a longitudinal fissuie, called 
the raphe, conspicuous in the valves of those species 
endowed with tliat power (fig. 1, h). 

The inflexible nature of the siliceous valves when 
jompleted usually inhibits their fuitlier growth or 
division ; multiplication occurs, therefore, in a le- 
tnarkable way. The division of an individual into 
two is initiated by mitosis of the nucleus followed 
by bipartitioii of the protoplasm as in the cell 
division of most other organisms. This takes 
place within the siliceous shell, the valves of which 
become slightly separated. Each new energid 
forms one new valve, the margin of which fils 
inside that of the pie-existing valve, so that two 
valves, each with a new girdle-band, are formed 
within the old girdles of the original f nistule. Each 
individual diatom consists, theiefore, of an old and 
a new valve, the girdle-band of the old overlapping 
that of the new (fig. 1, a). As the two new valves 
are formed within a pre-existing frustule they 
aie generally somewhat reduced in size at evei'y 
division, to which may be^ ascribed the well-known 
variation in size of the individuals of a species. 
This method of bipartition may continue from 
about twenty-five to fifty or more generations in 
one season, and such fecundity accounts for the 
prodigious numbers that occur in every suitable 
spot ; for, in the first case, nearly 17 millions will 
arise from a single individual, and in fifty genera- 
tions almost 663 billions. In the cycle of genera- 
tions, however, numerous losses (ioubtless occur 
through enemies or accident, reducing the theoreti- 
cal limit of progeny from a single original. The 
restriction in the number of generations limits the 
diminution in size of the frustules, and when the 
smallest has been attained for any particular species 
the largest size is regained by the formation of 
certain spores called auxospoi es. These are usually 
produced after partial or complete conjugation of 
two of the micro-frustules, and the process may 
occur in five different ways. The auxospores ulti- 
mately germinate and give rise to a sporangial 
frustule, which moults its temporary shell and soon 
becomes an individual diatom of the maximum 
size for the species ; it then multiplies by bipartition 
as previously explained. 

Kecent investigations on the Diatomacece of the 
North Sea leveal the fact that these organisms 
occur in prodigious abundance ; of Nitzschia deli- 
catissima, for example, IJ millions occurred in one 
quart of water from the open sea, besides many 
other species in less abundance. Bearinj^ in mind 
these figures, along with the rate of multiplication 
previously mentioned, one can the more readily 
imagine how the vast deposits of these shells, 
known by geologists to occur in various parts of 
the world, have been rendered possible. Among 
such deposits, formed originally at the bottom of 
seas or lakes by the gradual accumulation of shells 
of dead diatoms falling from the upper photic 
stratum of the water where they lived, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : The soft and friable Tierg- 
niehl of Norway, Lapland, Siberia, and other parts 
of the world, often forming strata 10 to 30 feet 
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thick. Tiie hauler and even more exten^>^ve <le-' 
posits at Richmond, Moiiniouth, Virginia, and else- 
where in U.S.A. The exti-eniely hard polishing- 
•slates of Tiipoli. Tlie well-known deposits at Mois 
and Nj^kjohing in Jutland, Simbirsk in Russia, 
8t Peter in Hungary, Moron in Spain, Sendai in 
Japan, Oaniaru in New Zealand, aie all noted foi 
the beauty of the specimens obtainable from them. 
In various other parts of the world occur deposits 
•of guano, marl, clay, kieselguhr, cement -stone, 
Turkey-stone, polishing-slates, &c., containing a 
large proportion of diatoms, and frequently enriched 
with extraordinary forms. At home we have many 
deposits of diatomite, but on a smaller scale ; those 
at Lough Mouine, Toorrie Bridge, and Dromore in 
Ireland, Glenshira, Kinnord, Skye, Mull, Ballatei, 
and Loch Leven in Scotland, are, among others, 
well known to diatoniophiles. Similar deposits, 
some even on a more gigantic scale than those 
already mentioned, aie being laid down in all parts 
of the world at the^ present time. Although so 
abundant now, and in the more recent geological 
times, there is no exact evidence of diatoms in 
rocks older than those of the Cretaceous epoch, 
and the great deposits mentioned above are mostly 
an Tertiaiy rocks. 

Regarding their phylogeny, some thinkers im- 
agine the diatoms to have oiiginated from cer- 
tain forms of the Peridineales now represented by 
■such species of that group as Exuviaclla onai'ina, 
while others associate them with Besmids. 

The literature on diatoms is enormous, and a complete 
bibliography dating from, say, 1830, would contain, at 
least, 4000 titles — a tribute to the interest they awaken 
in microscopical and other scientific circles. Of these 
works some of the following may be found in large 
libraries : Smith, British Diatomacece , Pritchard, Infu- 
soria (4th ed.)j O’Meara, Irish DiatomacecB; Wolle, 
Diatoms of Horth America; Van Heurok, Treatise on 
Diatoms; Kndi Synopsis des DiatomSesde Belgique; Cleve, 
Synopsis of MaviculoidDiaioTns ; Le Diatomiste ; 

Schmidt, Adas der Diatomaceen-Kunde ; Pantocksek, 
Beitrdge zur , . , fossUen BaciUarien ; Castracane, Beport I 
on Diatoms (‘Challenger^ Expedition); Griffith and 
Henfrey, Micrographie Dictiona^ (3d and 4th ed.) ; 
and all the larger works on the microscope. See ALGiE, 
Desmids, Dynamite, Ooze. 

Diatonic (from the Greek) means ‘by tones,’ 
or * from tone to tone, ’ The diatonic species of the 
ancient Greeks — as distinguished from their chro- 
matic and enharmonic species — stormed the foim- 
■dation of their whole system of music, and was 
arranged in tetrachords (embiyo composed 

of one semitone and two whole tones. In modem 
music, the term is applied to (1) the natural or 
normal scale, major or minor, which proceeds 
mainly by whole tones; (2) the different species 
of intervals (usually reckoned as fourteen in 
number) occurring between the various notes of 
that scale; and (3) music written wholly or for 
the most part in that scale. 

Diaz, or Bias, Baetolomeu, a Portuguese 
navigator of noble birth who flourished during 
the latter half of the 15th century. His residence 
at the court of King John 11. brought him into 
contact with many scientific men, among others 
the German cosmogra^her Behaim (q.v.). Diaz 
took a great interest in geographical discovery, 
and in August 1486 the kmg gave liirn the com- 
mand of two vessels with a view to following up 
the discoveries already made by Portuguese aa- 
ventureis on the west coast of Africa, Diaz soon 
reached the limit which had been attained in 
South Atlantic navigation, and first touched land 
in 26® S. lat. Driven by a violent storm, he sailed 
round the southern extremity of Africa (see Cape 
OF Good Hope ) without immediately realising the 
fact, and discovered Algoa Bay. The discontent of 


his ciew compelled him sorrowfully to return ; and 
arriving in Lisbon, Beceuiber 1487, he was^ at first 
greeted with enthusiasm, but soon saw Vasco da 
Gama preferred befoie him, and was compelled to 
act under the latter in the grand expedition of 
1497. Vasco da Gama even sent him back to 
Poitugal after they had reached the Cape Verde 
Isles. Three years after, he joined the expedition 
of Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil, but was lost in 
a storm, 29th May 1500. 

Diaz, PORFIRIO, born at Oaxaca, IStli Sep- 
tember 1830, President of Mexico 1877-80, was 
repeatedly re-elected, but his administiation being 
felt to be too autocratic, a revolutionary movement 
compelled him to resign in 1911. He died in Paris 
2d July 1915. See Life hy D. Hannay (1917); 
and the article Mexico- 

Diaz de la Pena, Narciso Virgilio, painter, 
was born at Bordeaux in 1807, of Spanish paient- 
age, and, left an orphan at the age of ten, 
was educated by a Protestant clerg.yman at Belle- 
vue, where a snake-bite occasioned the amputa- 
tion of a leg. At the age of fifteen he was 
apprenticed to a porcelain -painter, but he was 
ambitious of woiKirig in oils, and about 1831 
began to exhibit in the Salon. Abandoning his 
unsuccessful effoits in the direction of history and 
genrey he in time won fame by his landscapes, 
which he peopled with nymphs, loves, and satyp. 
These figures aie badly drawn, but as a colourist 
Diaz ranks highly aniong the painters of the 
Romantic school in France, and to colour he was 
content fiankly to sacrifice form. He was also 
an exquisite painter of flower-pieces. He died at 
Mentone, 18th November 1876. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, the historian of 
the conquest of Mexico, was born about 1492, and 
was one of the handful of heroes who accompanied 
Cortes to Mexico in 1519. He fought through the 
whole struggle, and afterwards accompanied the 
heroic young Sandoval on his expedition north- 
wards, and Cortes himself in his expedition to 
Honduras to punish the defection of his trusted 
lieutenant, Cristdbal de Olid. He died in Mexico 
about 1560. His Historia Verdadera de la con- 
qvista de la Niteva Bspana (1904), written at the 
age of eighty-four, is invaluable to the historian 
as a sincere nan*ation by an eye-witness and sharer 
in the events narrated. With all the ignorance and 
superstition of its age, it reveals great powers of 
observation and of vivid and vigorou.s description ; 
while the rare romantic inteiest of the stoiy itself, 
the heioism of Cortes and his companions, and 
their wonderful deeds, make the book a real epic. 
See Maudslay’s translation (1908-16), and the Life 
by Cunningliame Graham (1915). 

Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814), song- writer, born 
at Southampton, early attracted notice by his 
singing, and, still a boy, composed an operetta, 
The Shepherd^ s Artijicey which was pioduced at 
Covent Garden in 1762. He subsequently lived an 
unsettled life as an actor and composer of stage- 
music. In 1788 he began a series of musical enter- 
tainments, which acquired great celebrity. He 
retired in 1805 with a pension of £200 granted him 
two yeai-s before; it was withdrawn in 1807, and 
Dibdin returned to public life with unfortunate 
financial results. He wrote nearly a hundred sea- 
songs — among the best Poor Jac/j and Tom Boivling 
— and about seventy dramatic pieces. — Two of his 
sons, Charles (1768-1833) and Thomas John 
(1771-1841), wrote songs and dramas. See Dibdin ’s 
Autobiography (4 vols. 1803) and The DihdlnSy by 
E. R. Dilidin (1888). 

Dibdin, Thomas Frognall, the bibliographer, 
was nephew of Charles Dibdin, the writer of sea- 
songs, and was bom at Calcutta in 1776 He lost 
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both parents when hardly four years of age, his 
fathers death at sea having given Charles Dibdin 
the subject for his famous song, Tom Bowling. 
He was brought up by a maternal uncle, studied 
at St John's College, Oxford, tried law, but took 
oideis in 1804. He proceeded D.D. in 1825. Of his 
piefeiments the chief were the vicarage of Exning 
near Newmarket, and the rectory of St Mary’s, 
Bryanston Square, London. He died 18th November 
1847. His first contribution to bibliography v/as 
an Introduction to the Greek and Boman Glassies 
(1802), which was follow’ed by an unfinished new 
edition of Ames and Herbert’s Typographical Anti- 
quities (4vols. 1810-19); Bibliomania The 

Bibliographical Decameron (1817); Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana ( 1814-15 ) ; Bibliographical ^ Antiqiwb- 
rian, and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany 
(1821); The Library Companion (1824); Biblio- 
phobia (1832); Beminiscences of a Literary Life 
(1836); and Bibliographical^ Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour %n the Northern Counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland ( 1838 ), All Dibdin’s books are 
valuable and interesting, but whimsical and flip- 
pant in style, and unhappily abounding in errors. 
Dr Dibdin was one of the founders of the ‘Hox- 
burghe Club ’ ( 1812 ). 

BibrancMata. See Cephalopoda. 

Dice (plural of die), small cubes of ivory marked 
on their sides with black dots, from one to six. 
HhQpomts on the opposite sides of the dice should 
always sum seven— i.e. ace should be opposite to 
s^ (pronounced size) ; deuce to cinque (pronounced 
s^V^/^); and trey to quatre (pionouuced hater). 
Two dice are called a pair. 

By 13 Geo, IL chap, 19, ‘all games invented or 
to be invented with one or more die or dice ’ were 
prohibited, except backgammon and games played 
on a backgammon board. Hence hazard is illegal, 
and also raffles with dice, the latter being Sso 
forbidden as lotteries even if dice are not used. 
B;^ 9 Geo. IV. chap. 18 (1828), a duty of twenty 
shillings was imposed on every pair of dice ; in 
1862 the duty was abolished. 

The invention of dice is attributed to Palamedes 
(circa 1244 B.C.). But the use of cubes with num- 
bered sides for gambling purposes is probably much 
earlier. See Hazard. 

Dicentra. a genus of Fumaiiacese, of which 
one species, the ‘ Chinese lantern plant,’ D. specta- 
bilis (described by Linnaeus in 1753, but only intro- 
duced from Asiatic into British flower-gardens in 



» has become a universal favourite on account 
w its long racemes of drooping, delicate, rosy-pink 
In America it is commonly known as 
iilceaing Heart,’ It is a herbaceous perennial of 


easy piopagation. Tlieie are several other Noith 
Ameiican species, one of which D. formosa is a 
favourite and very showy garden-plant. Owing, 
in the first instance, to a mispiint, Dicentia has- 
been as frequently called Dielyira, the oiigiual 
mistake having become consecrated by habit. 

Dicey, Albert Venn (1835-1922), English 
juiist, spent his early years at Claybiook, near 
Lutterworth, and was educated in London and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. Called to the bar in 
1863, he soon gamed a reputation as a student of 
the constitution. He was Vinerian Professor of 
Common Law at Oxford from 1882 till his retiiement 
in 1909. His chief books, classics in their sphere, 
aie Law of the Constitution (1886), Conflict of 
Laws (1896), Law and Public Opinion in England 
(1905). See his Memorials, ed. Bait (1926). 

Dicllla.]ay^deous, a term in botany applied by 
De Candolle to distinguish those dicotyledonous^ 
ttoweis possessed of both calyx and corolla from his. 
Moiiochlamydece, in which not more than one floral 
envelope is pi esent. 

Didiogatny. See Flower (FertilUation). 

Diclio'tomy (Gr., ‘divided into two equal 
arts ’), a term formeily vaguely used in botanical 
escription to designate any appearance of branching 
by foi king. Thus the stems of some phanerogams- 
— e.g. mistletoe, dum palm, and many infloies- 
cences— e.g. Caryophyllaceee, Begonias— appear 
forked, while an ordinary fern-frond has no such 
appearance. The pi ogress of morphological re- 
seaich has, however, shown that true dichotomy — 
i.e. complete division of the growing point into two- 
lateral apices, is really as characteristic of the 
development of the fern-fiond as of such obviously 
dichotomous vegetation as that of Selaginella^ 
while conversely the appearance of forking in 
phanerogams comes about simply by the suppression 
of the growing point, and the development of two 
new axes from opposite lateral buds. Outside the 
ciyptogams, indeed, no case of true dichotomy has- 
been described, except perhaps the roots of cycads. 

Di'diroism (Gr. dis, ‘twice,* chroma, *a 
colour * ) is a term chiefly used in Crystallography 
to designate the property which many doubly- 
refracting crystals possess of exhibiting different 
colours when viewed in different directions. It, or 
the allied term Dichromatism, has also been applied 
to those fluids which appear of different cofours- 
when viewed by reflected and refracted light; when 
seen in thick or thin layers, &c. For example, 
venous blood, or any blood impregnated with car- 
bonic acid, hydrogen, or nitrogen, appeals, when 
seen in moderately thin layers, to be of a purple- 
colour; while in extremely thin layers -it appears 
green. — For Dichroite, see Cordierite. 

Dick» James (1743-1828) a West Indian and 
London merchant, who was horn at Forres, Moray- 
shire, and left over £113,000 to promote higher 
learning among the parish schoolmasters of Elgin,. 
Banff, and Ab ideen shires. 

Dick^ Sir Bobert, major-general, was born at 
Tulliemet, in Perthshir , about 1785, fought in 
Sicily and Egypt, held a command at Busaco, Torres 
Vedras, Ciudad Bodrigo, Salamanca, and Burgos, 
at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and fell heading the 
assault at Sobraon, lObh February 1846. 

Dick, Bobbrt( 1811-66), a self-taught geologist 
and botanist, born at Tullibody, Clackmannanshire, 
was from 1830 a baker in Thurso. 

Dick, Thomas, a popular religious and scientifle 
writer, was born 24th November 1774, near Dundee. 
At a very early ase he became devoted to the study 
of astronomy, and at twenty went to the university 
of Edinburgh with a view to the ministry in the- 
Secession Church. Licensed in 1801, he preached 
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some time; next kept school for ten years at 
Metliven, and for ten years more at Perth. Mean- 
time he laboured laudably to promote popular 
'education by ‘ Literary and Philosophical Societies ’ 
-corresponding closely to the Mechanics’ Institutes 
of later days. His first book was The Christian, 
Philosopher (1823), which quickly became popular. 
Its success led Dick to devote himself to astronomy 
and literary work in a cottage near Droughty -Feny, 
where he set up an observatory. His many books 
brought him great popularity both in England and 
America, but very little pecuniary return. In 1847 
he received a crown pension of £50, supplemented 
by a local subscription. He died at Broughty- 
Ferry, 29th July 1857. His degiee of LL.D. was 
given him by Union College, New Yoik. Other 
works were Celestial Scenery (1837), The Sidereal 
Heavens (1840), and The Practical Astronomer 
(1845). 

Dickens* Charles, was bom at Landport, 
now a great town, but then a little suburb of 
Portsmouth or Portsea, lying half a mile outside of 
the town walls. The date of his birth \vas Friday, 
February 7, 1812. His father was John Dickens, 
a clerk in the navy pay-office, and at that time 
attached to Portsmouth dockyard. The familiaitity 
which the novelist shows with seaports and sailois 
is not, however, due to his birthplace, because his 
father, in the year 1814, was recalled to London, 
and in 1816 went to Chatham. They still show the 
room in the dockyard where the elder Dickens 
worked, and where his son often came to visit him. 
The family lived in Ordnance Place, Chatham, and 
fche boy was sent to a school kept in Gibraltar 
Place. NeAv Road, by one William Giles. As a 
-child he is said to have been a great reader, and very 
early began to attempt original writing. In 1821, 
Charles being then nine years of age, the family 
fell into trouble ; reforms in the Admiralty depxived 
the father of his post and the greater part of his 
income. Thev had to leave Chatham and removed 
to London, where a mean house in a shabby street 
of Camden Town received them. But not for long. 
The unfortunate father was presently arrested for 
•debt and consigned to the Marshalsea, and Charles, 
then only ten years of age, and small for his age, 
was placed in a blacking-factory at Hungerford 
Market, where all he could do was to put the 
labels on the blacking-bottles, with half a dozen 
rough and rude boys. The demadation and 
misery of this occupation sunk deep into the 
boy’s soul. He could never bear to speak of this 
time; it was never mentioned in his presence. 
Not only were his days passed in this wretched 
work, but the child was left entirely to himself 
at night, when he made his way home from 
Hungerford Market to Camden Town, a distance of 
four miles, to his lonely bedroom. On Sundays he 
visited his father in the prison. Of course such a 
neglected way of living could not continue. They 
presently found a lodging for him in Lant Street, 
close to the Marshalsea, where at least he was near 
his parents, and his father shortly afterwards re- 
covering his liberty, they all went back to Camden 
Town, and the boy was sent to school again. It 
was to a private school in the Hampste^ Road, 
where he remained for three or four years of quiet 
work. It must have been then, one suspects, rather 
than at Chatham, that he became so great a devourer 
of books. But he was never a scholar in any sense, 
and the books that he read were novels and plays. 
That the family fortunes were still low is proved by 
the fact that when he was taken from school no 
better place could be found for him than a stool at 
the desk of a solicitor. Meantime his father had 
-obtained a post as reporter for the Morning Herald, 
«nd Charles, feeling small love for the hopeless 
drudgery of a lawyer’s office, resolved also to attempt 


the profession of journalist. He taught himself 
shorthand with the resolution — even the rage — 
which he alwaj^s threw into eveiy thing he under- 
took ; and he frequented the British Museum daily 
in order to supplement some of the shortcomings of 
his reading, m his seventeenth year he became a 
reporter at Doctors’ Commons. At this period all 
liis ambitions were for the stage. He would be an 
actor. All his life, indeed, he loved acting and the 
theatre above all things. As an actor one feels 
certain that he w’ould have succeeded. He would 
have made an excellent comedian. Foitunately, he 
was saved for better work. 

It was not until he was two-and-twenty that he 
succeeded in getting pexunanent employment on 
the staff of a London paper as a reporter. In this 
capacity he was sent about the country to do work 
which is now mainly supplied by local reporters. 
It must be remembered that there were as yet no 
railways. He had to travel hy stagecoach, by post, 
by any means that offered. ‘ I have been upset,’ he 
said years afterwards, speaking of this time, ‘in 
almost every description of vehicle used in this 
country.’ 

About this time he began the real work of his 
life. In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published his first original paper, called ‘ A Dinner 
at Poplar Walk.’ Other papers followed, hut pro- 
ducedT nothing for the contributor except the 
gi-atification ot seeing them in print, because the 
magazine could not afford to pay for anything. 
However, they did the wrfter the best service 
ossible, in enabling him to prove his power, and 
e presently made an arrangement with the editor 
of the Evening Chronicle to contribute papera and 
sketches regularly, continuing to act as reporter 
for the Morning Chronicle, and getting his salary 
increased from five guineas to seven guineas a 
week. To be making an income of nearly four 
hundred pounds a year at the age of two or three 
and twenty, would be considered fortunate in 
any line of life. At that time such an income 
represented a much more solid success than woulu 
now be the case. The sketches were collected ana 
published in the beginning of the year 1836, the 
author receiving a hundred and fifty pounds for the 
copyright. He afterwards bought it back for eleven 
times that amount. In the last week of March in 
the same year appeared the first number of the 
Pickimck Papers; three days afterwards Dickens 
married the daughter of his friend George Eogaith, 
editor of the Evening Chronicle; and his early 
struggles were finished. 

No article, however short, treating of Charles 
Dickens, can avoid entering into the details of his 
early histoiy vidth a fullness which would he out of 
all proportion to what follows, but for the remark- 
able fact that the events of lus childhood and his 
youth impressed his imagination and infiuenced 
the whole of his literary career so profoundly, tliat 
to the very end of his life there is not a single work 
in which some of the characters, some of the places, 
are not derived from his early recollections. Many 
other writers there are who have passed their 
childish days among thej^ei/^cs gens, hut none who 
have so remembered their ways, theii* speech, and 
their modes of thought. The Mai-shalsea prison of 
Little Dorrit is the place where for two years he 
went in and out. The Queen’s Bench and its 
Rules were close to the Marshalsea; Bob Sawyer’s 
lodgings in Lant Street were his own ; David 
Copperaeld, the friendless lad in the dingy ware- 
house, was himself ; the cathedral of Edwin 
Drood was that in whose shadow he had lived ; 
Mrs Pipchin is his old landlady of Camden Town ; 
the most delightful features in Mr Micawber are 
borrowed from his own father; the experiences 
of Doctors’ Commons, the solicitors’ clerks, the 
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life in chaml)eis, are all his own; while of in- 
dividual characters the list of those which are 
known to be portraits more or less trae to nature 
might be indefinitely extended. And yet, while he 
was always drawing on these early lecollections, 
while they constantly furnished him with scenes 
and characters, he could not bear to speak of them, 
and no one except his friend and biographer, 
Forster, ever knew that he was, himself, with all 
the shabby, mean surroundings in early life, exactly 
such as David Copperfield. 

The rest of Dickens’s life has the interest which 
belongs to success after success. It was a long 
triumphal niaich. He had no failures ; he suffered 
no defeats. There were times when his hand was 
not at its best, but never a time when his hand 
lost its power. This indeed seems the crowning 
happiness of a successful and singularly happy life, 
that when he was cut off— lie died 9th June 1870 
—after fifty-eight years of continuous wmik, his 
brain was still as vigorous, his eye as keen, his 
hand as suie as in the first fresh running of 
his youth. It was indeed more than literary 
success which he achieved ; he conquered the 
whole English-speaking world. This world, which 
now numbers one hundred and sixty millions, 
loves him; all who can read his books love him, 
and shall continue to love him. This love cheered 
him in his life, and will keep his memory green. 
Of the solid wealth which he acq^uired, the honour 
he enjoyed, the friends who gathered round him, 
and the brave and resolute front which he always 
showed, there is no space here to sj^ak. 

The following is the list of Dickens’s works 
in their order of appearance, omitting certain farces 
and pamphlets which belong to a more extended 
notice: Sketches by Boz (1836), The Fosthumous 
Papers of the Picmmek Club (1837), Oliver Twist 
(1838), Nicholas Nicklehy The Old Curiosity 

Shop (1840-41), Barmhy Budge (1841), American 
Notes (1842), Mcertin Ghuzzlewit (1843), The 
Chmstmas Tales— viz. A Christmas Carol, The 
Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle of 
Life, The Haunted Man, and The Ghost’s Bargain 
(1843, 1846, and 1848); Pictures from Italy 
Domhey and Son (1846-48), Vavid Copperfield 
(1849-50), Bleak House (1852-53), The Child s 
History of England (1854), Hard Times (1854), 
Little Dorn’S (1855-67), A Tale of Two Cities ( 1859), 
The Uncommercial Traveller ( 1861 ), the ChrisWas 
numbers in Household Words and All the Year 
Bounds Great Expectations (1860-61), Our Mutual 
Friend (1864-65), The Mystery of Edwin Brood 
( unfinished ). This long roll by no means represents 
the whole work of this most active of mankind. 
Public readings both in this country and in America, 
private theatricals, speeches, letters innumerable, 
journeys many, pamphlets, plays, the conduct of a 
popular magazine— first called Household Words 
and then All th^ Year Bound — and an ever-present 
readiness to enjoy the society of his friends, fill up 
the space when he was not actually writing. ThaS) 
he could do so much was mainly due to his orderly 
and methodical habits, to his clearness of mind, 
and to a capacity for business as wonderful as his 
genius for fiction. He knew no rest from the 
day when he first attacked shorthand to the day 
when he fell from his chair in the fit from which 
he never recovered. He was incomparably the 
most active man, the hardest- working man of his 
age. In the history of letters there are many 
who have produced more work in hulk; there 
IS n^ one who led a life so varied, so full, so 
constoi^ly busy, so active and so rich. 

% ^ eaa-ljr to speak -^th certainty as 

TO tw hMtng popuLarity of his work as a whole. 

^ ‘Wed its general success to the 
wthfuL deMheatiieni of rnannecB already passed away. 


He was the prophet of the middle class, and tlie 
manners of that great section of the community 
have greatly changed since the days when Charles 
Dickens lived among them and observed them. 
With the decay of these manners some part of 
present popularity must certainly pass out of his 
work : already a generation has appeared to whom 
a great deal of Dickens’s work proves of no interest, 
because it portrays manners with which they are 
not familiar. They do not laugh with those who 
laughed fifty, forty, twenty years ago, because the 
people depicted nave vanished. But when the 
second quarter of this century shall belong so truly 
to the past, that not one survives who can remember 
it, then these books will become a precious store- 
house for the study and the recovery of part, and 
that a large part, of its life and manners. 

Again, it is the essential quality of genius to 
create the type. In this Dickens has been more 
successful than any other novelist, ancient or 
modem. With him every leading character stands 
for his class. Squeers is' the representative of the 
schoolmaster, then too common, ignorant, brutal, 
and grasping ; Winkle is the Cockney sportsman ; 
it is impossible to think of red tape without nam- 
ing'Mr Tite Barnacle ; and so on through all the 
books. If he sometimes too plainly labels his 
characters with their qualities and defects, it is 
a fault caused by his own clearness of conception 
and of execution. It is another note of genius to 
suffer every character to work out its own fate- 
without weakness or pity, and though Dickens- 
deals seldom with the greater tragedies of the- 
world in his domestic dramas, necessity pursues his 
characters as grimly and certainly as in real life. 
The villain Qmlp and his tool make us forget, in 
the amusement which they cause, their own base- 
ness. But their creator is not deceived He makes 
them bring their own ruin upon their heads. To be 
true, not only to the outward presentment and 
speech and thought of a character, but also to the 
laws which surround him, and to the consequences- 
of his actions, is a rare thing indeed with those who* 
practise tlae art of fiction. Further, in this art there 
are permissible certain exaggerations, as upon the 
stage. There is exaggeration of feature, exaggera- 
tion of talk, exaggeration of action. There are 
degrees of exaggeration, by which one passes through 
tragedy, comedy, farce, and burlesque ; but in all 
there must be exaggeration. Dickens was master 
of exaggeration — ^if be sometimes carried it too far, 
he produced farce, but never burlesque. As for 
selection, which is perhaps the most important 
point after exaggeration, it came to him by instinct ^ 
he knew from the very outset how to select. It is 
by selection that the novelist maintains the interest 
of his story and develops his characters. There aie- 
countless things that are said and done in the pro- 
gress of the history which have little interest and 
small bearing on the thiags which have to be told ; 
and it is the first mark of the bad novelist that he- 
does not know how to suppress irrelevant scenes. 
In the constructive branch of ^ his art Dickens con- 
tinually advanced. His earlier stories seem, lik& 
the Pickwick Papers, to be made up of scenes. 
Nicholas Nickleby is a long series of scenes bril- 
liantly drawn, in which new characters are always 
appearing^ and paying their disconnected part and 
disappearmg. jBnt as he grew older hisVonception 
of the story itself grew dearer, and his arrange- 
ment more artistic. It is however in description 
that Dickens proved himself so great a master. 
He laid his hand by instinct upon the salient and 
characteristic features, and he never failed in find- 
ing the right — ^the only — ^words fit for their illus- 
tration. Di description he is never conventional, 
always real, and yet he allows himself, here as in 
his scenes of chiuracter and dialogue, a certaijoi 
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exaggerabion which produces the happiest effects. 
In the hands of his imitators it becomes giotesque 
and intolerable. 

As to his great and splendid gallery of portraits 
it is difficult to speak briefly. The whole or London 
life— the life of the streets, of the city, of the 
middle class — seems at first sight depicted in this 
gallery. Here are merchant, shopkeeper, and clerk, 
lawyer and client, moneylender and victim, dress- 
maker, actor — one knows not what. Yet there are 
great omissions. The scholar, the divine, the 
statesman, the country gentleman are absent, partly 
because Dickens had no knowledge of them, and 
partly because he forebore to hold them up to the 
ridicule which he loved to pour over his characteis. 
His methods imposed upon him certain limitations ; 
he aimed at commanding his readers’ attention by 
compelling laughter and tears, but especially 
laugnter. He who can command neither the one 
nor the other is no true artist in fiction. But in his 
laughter and in his tears one feels always the 
kindly heart as tvell as the skilful hand. It is tor 
the former — ^for the deeply human heart— even moie 
than for the latter that the woild will continue bo 
love the memory of Charles Dickens. 

See his Letters, ed. his daughter (1880-82) ; his Life 
by Forster (1871-74:) ; books by Sir A. W. Ward (1882), 
Marziah (1887), F. G. Button (1889-1905), Fitzgerald 
( 1003 ),T. Shore (1905 ), Chesterton (1906 ), Dibehus { 1920) ; 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch (1925); The Childhood of DicLens, 
by Laiigton (1891 ) ; his Letters to Wzlkie OolUns (1892) ; 
My Father as I Recall Him, by Miss Mamie Dickens 
( 1897) ; and the study by G. Gissing ( 1898). See articles 
Obuikshank, Browne (HablotK). 

Diekmsou, Emily (1830-86), was born at 
Amheist, wheie she spent all her days. A 

stiiot recluse, she yet found ‘ecstasy in living/ 
absorbed in the woild of the mind and the son*. 
Introspection led to verse- writing, and with r o 
thought of publication, she accumulated little 
poems which were not issued till after her de«ibh 
(3 series : 1890-96). Later volumes edited by her 
niece appealed in 1914 and 1925. Tense, terse, 
delicate, vivid in imagery, her work pro\ed a 
beacon of growing brightness to poets of the 
ceil till y that followed her own, 

KicliBOnS^ a Linnuean term for flowers possess- 
ing stamens or pistils only — Moiimia, Dicecia, and 
Polyqamia, 

DiCOtyle'dons, one of the two great divisions 
of the Angiosperms (q.v.), the other being the 
Monocotyledons. Probably the latter are derived 
from the dicotyledonous order Polycarpicie, which 
includes Nymphmaceoe, Maguoliaceie, Calycan- 
tliacese, Ranunculacese, Lauracese, &c. The em- 
bryo of dicotyledons possessses, with laie exception- 
(usually due to parasitic degeneiatioii— e.g. Doddei, 
q.v.) — two cot^edons facing each other, and more 
or less embiacing the plumule, while there is gen- 
erally less endospeim than in monocotyledons, and, 
in fact, it is fiequenbly absoibed altogether (see 
Ovule, Seed) The cotyledons usually develop 
equally, but one may be arrested. 

The fihro-vascular bundles of dicotyledon' are 
open and collateral, with few exceptions arianged I 
in a reticulated cylinder, which thus presents a 
single circle in transverse section. The paren- 
chyma in which they lie is thus divided into two 
main regions— the cortical layer or cellular en- 
velope, and the pith; while the intermediate 
spokes of parenchymatous tissue connecting the 
pith and cortex through the meshes of the cylinder 
are the medullary rays. While the fibro-vascular 
bundles of dicotyledons arise like those of 
cryptogams and monocotyledons, by the diffeien- 
tiation into wood and bast of a special strand of 
primitive embryonic tissne continuous with that 
of the growing point, they differ in a marked 


tendency to embryonic peioi's^ence ol a cencial 
layer of this as the Cambium (q.v.), and hence in 
so many groups of dicotyledons there arises that 
association of peiennial habit and continuous 
growth of stem to wliicli we owe our familiar 
slirubs and trees. See Physiology (Vegetable u 
Wood, Bark, Bast. Since the cambium lies 
between the wood and bast, tlie new layers of wood 
are extenial to the older ones, but those of bast 
internal to their predecessors : hence Lindley’s 
name eocogens was apt to be misleading. The soft- 
ness and delicacy ot the cambium layer leads, when 
force is applied, to the easy separation of the bast 
elements of the bundles, along with the cortical 
paienchyma and epidermic layer, as the hark. 

The reticulated cliaracfcei* of the bundles of the 
stem is similarly present in the Leaf (q.v.), which 
thus piesents a marked contrast to the usually 
paiallel venation of the monocotyledons. It also 
shows far greater variety of form and adaptation. 

The flower has most frequently its parts arianged 
in whorls of five, although four is also a not un- 
common niiinbev ; hence another very obvious dis- 
tinction from monocotyledons, in which a tiimerous 
symmetry prevails. The outer perianth whorl is 
most frequently green, as a calyx. See Flower, 
Phamlrogams, and Vegetable Kingdom,* also 
Aniuosperms, and Monocotyledons. 

DreranniU 9 a genus of mosses, of which some 
aie among the commoner British forms. See 
Mosses. 

Dictseau Cave, on Lasithi, in Crete, the 
birthplace of Zeus, was excavated by Dr Hogarth 
in 1900. 

Bietamnns* See Dittany. 

I Bieta^tor, in the earliest times, was the name 
of the highest magistrate of the Latin Confedera- 
tion,^ and in some of the Latin towns the title was 
continued long after these towns were subjected to 
the dominion of Rome. In the Roman Republic 
the dictator was an extraordinary magistrate, irre- 
sponsible and endowed with absolute authority, 
whose original name was magister pojpuU. The 
frequency of crises, or critical periods, in the quick, 
aggressive growth of the Roman state, necessitated 
such an office. The first dictator (T. Laicius or 
M. Valerius) was appointed 501 B.C., nine years 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins. According 
to Livy, the immediate cause of this diet atoi ship 
was a formidable war with the Latins. In general, 
no one could be appointed dictator ^vho had not 
been previously consul, and this condition was veiy 
rarely dispensed with. Niebuhr was of opinion that 
the dictator was originally created or elected by 
the curia, like the kings, but it is more probable 
that the senate passed a decree ordering one of 
the consuls to name or proclaim ( dicere ) a dictator. 
Originally, of course, the dictator was a patrician ; 
the fimt plebeian who filled the office being G. 
Marcias Rutilus, 356 B.C., who was nominated 
by the plebeian consul M. Popillius L{enas. The 
dictatorship could not lawfidly be held longer 
than six months, nor was it ever so, except in 
the cases of Sulla and Caesar, which were altogether 
peculiar. It must not be supposed that duiing 
a dictatorship the functions of the other magis- 
trates were positively suspended. The consuls and 
other regular authorities continued to discharge 
their proper duties, but in subordination to the 
dictator j being for the time simply his officers. The 
superiority of his power, when compared with that 
of the consuls, ajjpears chiefly in these three points : 
he was far more independent of the senate ; he had 
a more extensive power of punishment, without anj 
appeal ; and he could not be called to account after 
his abdication of the dictatorship for anything 
he had done during +lrc period of his office. The 
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limits of his power were as follows ; he could not 
touch the treasury ; he could not leave Italy ; and 
he could not ride through Rome on horseback 
without previously obtaining the permission of the 
people. While the consuls had only twelve lictors, 
the dictator was preceded by twenty-four, bearing 
the secures and fasces. To him also belonged the 
sella curulis and the toga prcetexta. The last legally 
elected dictator was M. Junius Pera, who entered 
on his office 216 B.O. From this time nominal 
dictators were frequently appointed for the purpose 
of holding the elections, Ibut even these fin.allj 
disappeared 202 B.C. See House (Master of) ; 
and for modern dictators, Francia and Rosas. 

Dictatorship of the Proletariat is a phrase 
used by Marx in a letter of May 1875. ‘ Between 

capitalist and communist society,’ he says, ‘lies 
the period of the revolutionaiy transformation of 
the one into the other. This requires a political 
transition stage, which can be nothing else than 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 
This has been vaiiously interpreted. The Russian 
Bolsheviki and those who agree with them take it 
to mean a mode of government by force to be 
adopted^ by a ruling proletarian party from the 
time of its gaining political power to the time, at 
least, when a socialist economic and social system 
is fnlly established. By this government de- 
mocracy is suspended, and suffrage, fx'eedom of 
the press and or organisation and the like, are to 
be denied to opposition, even to socialist opposi- 
tion. Socialist opponents hold that social revolu- 
tion must adapt its pace to the advance of socialism 
among the majority, and cannot otherwise be made 
permanent. 

Dictionary (late Lat. dictionarivm), a book 
containing the words of a language alphabetically 
arranged, with their definitions and significations 
set forth more or less fully, and often their etymol- 
ogies and illustrative quotations from literature. 

Dictionaries maybe divided into two classes — (1) 
those whose object is to explain words and phrases ; 
and ( 2 ) those that aim at giving information about 
things. 

( 1 ) Dictionaries of language are, again, divided 
into various sub-classes or species. The most com- 
mon kind — what, indeed, is understood by the 
term dictionary (and the equivalent Greek term 
Lexicon) when used by itself— is an alphabetical 
list of the words composing any language either 
explained in the same language, or interpreted 
by the corresponding words of one or more other 
languages. To indicate that all the words of 
the language are included, the name Thesaurus 
(‘Treasury^) is sometimes used, as in the great 
Hebrew dictionary of Gesenius. The words used by 
particular authors or classes of authors are often 
explained in special dictionaries or lexicons, such 
as those to Livy, Cicero, Tacitus, Homer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and the like. A Glossary is a 
dictionary of unusual terms, as archaic, provincial, 
or technical terms. An etymological dictionary 
is one in which the derivation of words is the sole 
or a prominent object. 

( 2 ) Dictionaries of things ( Ger, Bealworterhucher), 
or of information, are also of various kinds. When 
the whole field of human knowledge is embraced, 
we have an alphabetical Encyclopjedia or Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon.^ The name Encyclopsedia or Cyclo- 
psedia is sometimes given to dictionaries of special 
departments of knowledge, as Anatomy and Physi- 
clogy; but in all such cases dictionary seems the 
correcter term, as in the well-known dictionaries 
edited by Sir William Smith, which cover the 
whole mound of Bible terms, Greek and Roman 
biography ^d mythology and antiquities, Chris- 
ta^ anfSguities, and Christian biography. 

There is no kind of informarion, within wide or 


narrow bounds, that may not be thrown into the 
dictionary form. Dictionaries of apt quotations 
from the classics, the Scriptures, or the fathers 
were not unknown in the 17th century. Theie are 
dictionaries of biography, of geography, of music, 
of gardening, of dates, of architectui e, of cookeiy, 
of political economy, of heraldry, of fortification 
— ^in fact, of every object of human knowledge 
and piactice. 

Dictionaries of language, in our sense of the 
word, are of modern origin. The Greeks and 
Romans had no idea of a book embracing all the 
words of their own or any foreign tongue. Glos- 
saries, however, of unusual words and phrases were 
early current. The earliest work of the kind 
extant (though much interpolated) is the Homeric 
Lexicon (Gr. Lexeis Homerihai)oi Apollonius, an 
Alexandrine grammarian of the time of Augustus. 
Compilations, such as the Lexicon of Suidas (q.v.), 
and the Btymologicum Magnum (see Etymology ) 
were made in the middle ages. A^ real dic- 
tionary became first possible after the invention of 
printing. A broad and sure basis for Greek lexico- 
giaphy was laid by Henry Stephens (q.v.) in his 
Thesaurus (1572), on which the school of Hemster- 
huis built further, and which has been greatly 
extended by the labours of Schneider, Passow, 
Seiler, Jakobitz, Rost, and Pape. The well-known 
work of Liddell and Scott (8 th ed. 1897) is based 
on the great German one ot Passow. The The- 
saurus (1531) of Robert Stephens inaugurated 
Latin lexicography, which has been extended 
by Joh. Matth. Gesner, Forcellini, Ducange 
(medieval Latin), Scheller, Freund, Georges, 
Muhlmann, and Vani5ek, and is well represented 
in English by Riddell and White, Andrews, Smith, 
and the Americans Lewis and Short. The earliest 
standard dictionaries of modem tongues were the 
Italian Vocabulario della Grusca (1612); the Die- 
tionary of the French Academy ( 1694; new ed. 1878 
ei seg.) ; and that of the Academy at Madrid ( 1726- 
.39). The great Geiman Dictionary, begun in 1854 
by the brothers Grimm, is still unfinished. Littre’s 
French Dictionary (4 vols. and supplement) ap- 
peared in 1863-78 The materials collected by the 
Philological Society formed the main foundation for 
the great New English Dictionary, edited by Sir J. 
A. H. Murray, Dr Henry Bradley, Professor W. A. 
Craigie, and Mr. C. T. Onions, with much assist- 
ance from outside. This splendid woik follows a 
strictly historical method, and aims to ^ive all the 
significations of every English word during the last 
seven hundred years, with a series of quotations 
illustrating its usage. English dictionary-making 
in its Ipger sense began with Dr Johnson (q.v.), 
the basis of whose work was an interleaved copy of 
Nathan Bailey’s Dictionary (1721-27). 

See for Scots words, Jamie&on (1808-25; ed. Donald- 
son, 1879-87) ; for etymology, Wedgwood, Edw. Muller 
(German), Skeat, and Weekley. The great English 
Dialect Dictionary (6 vols. 1898-1905, ed. Jos, Wright) 
supersedes Halliwell, T. Wright, &c. For older English 
words, the chief are.^lfric’s Glossary (about 975), Way^s 
edition (1843-65) of the Tromptorium Parvulorum ( about 
1440), Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (ed Toller), 
Sweet’s Students Anglo-Saxon Dictionary^ Stratmann’s 
Middle- English DicUonmy (ed. H. Bradley, 1891), 
Grein’s Sprachsekatz der Angelsachsischen Dichter^ and 
Altengh^che Sprachj^ohen, &:c, ; as well also the 
English words in Cotgrave’s Dictionary 

(1611), Minsheu’s Guide into Tongues (1617), &c. — See 
Biogeaphy, ENCTCLOPiBDiA, and articles on the various 
languages; also Vater’s bibliography of dictionaries; 
Murrays English Lexicography (1900); and Lindsay, 
The Corpus^ Epinal and Erfurt GlossaHes (1921). 

Dictynna 9 a Cretan nymph, known also as 
Britomartis and as Aphaia. Pursued by Minos, 
she leapt into the sea, and became the patron 
goddess of fishermen. 
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Dictys of CretCj a follower of Itlomeneus in 
the Tro3an war, whose name is attached to a pro- 
fessed journal of the leading events of the contest, 
which has come down to us in Latin prose, under 
the title Ephemeris Belli Trojani. An introduction 
relates how the nairative, inscribed in Phoenician 
characters on bark-paper, was found in a coffer 
of tin in Dictys’s tomb, which had been burst 
open by an earthq^uake in the leign of Nero, and 
how the emperor caused it to be translated into 
Greek; this is accompanied by a letter from one 
'Quintus Septimius, who claims to have prepared 
the condensed Latin version that follows. This 
•dates probably fi*om the 4th century A.D., and 
though of no intrinsic value, was a chief source of 
the romances of the middle ages. The best editions 
are those of Dederich (JBonn, 1832 and 1837) and 
Meister (Leip. 1872). See Troy ; Danger, DictyS’ 
Septimius ( 1878) ; Farrer, Literary Forgeries (1907) ; 
.and Grilfin, Dares and Dictys ( 1907 ). 

Bicuil, Irish geographer, wiote in 825 De 
Mensura Orhis Terrce (ea. Parthey, Berlin, 1870), 
and a lost treatise on grammar. 

Dicyemidse, a family of very lowly multi- 
acellular organisms, parasitic in habit. They are 
found in cuttle-fishes, while related organisms 
known as Orthonectida occur in a brittle-star and 
in a Nemerteau woim. Professor E. van Beneden 
has included them all under the title Mesozoa in 
•contiast to the lower (single-celled) Protozoa on 
the one hand, and the higher (many-celled ) Metazoa 
-on the other. The laigest species of the genus 
Dicyema measures 5-7 millimetres ; the smallest 
is ten times less. These organisms haidly rise 
above the level of the embryonic gastrula, and 
some seem hardly to attain it, but it is still uncer- 
tain how much of this simplicity is primitive, and 
how much the result of degeneration. See E. van 
Beneden and C. Julin, Archives de Biologic ( 1882) ; 
Whitman, Mitth* ZooL Stat. Neapel (1883) ; Braun, 
BronrCs Thierreich, vol. iv. 

Dicynodoilf an important type of Triassic 
reptile, usually included m the order Anomodontia. 
They have been unearthed in Africa, India, and 
.the CJral region, and more recently remains have 
been found in the Elgin Trias of Scotland— e.g. 
Gordonia and Geikia. They seem to have been 
purely terrestrial animals, and exhibit a most 
interesting combination of reptilian and mam- 
malian characters. See Reptile. 

Didache. See Apostles (Teaching of the 
Twelve). 

^ Didactic Poetry, that kind of poetry which 
aims, or seems to aim, at instruction as its object, 
■making pleasure entirely subservient thereto. It 
has been disputed whether or not the existence of 
.a kind of poetry especially entitled to the name 
-didactic is consistent with the very nature and 
-object of the poetic art. For it is held that, to 
pomt out instruction as the peculiar object of one 
kind of poetry, is to overlook the high aim of all 
poetry; and that a poem maybe in the highest 
sense didactic, which yet is epic, dramatic, or lyric 
in its form ; and the Book of Job, the Psalms, and 
other poems contained in the Sacred Scriptures, are 
•quoted as examples. In the poems generally called 
didactic, the information or instruction given in 
verse is accompanied with poetic reflections, illus- 
trations, and episodes. The Georgies of Virgil has 
been the model for most didactic poems, and no 
subject is so unpromising that it nas not found 
.some one to select it as a poetic theme. Examples 
of admirable success as combinations of argument 
.and poetry are the Ars Boetica of Horace and the 
Essay on Criticism of Pope. The great poem of 
Lucretius, again, stands the masterpiece of the 
jphilosophical poem, which is represented in our 


own language by poems like the Nosce Teipsum of 
Sir John Davies, and the Essay on Man of Pope. 
See Poetry. 

Didelphia. See Marsupials. 

Didelpliis* See Opossum. 

Diderot 9 Denis, was bom on October 15, 1713, 
at Langi-es, in Champagne, wdiere his family had 
for two centuries been engaged in the manufacture 
of cutlery. An eldest son, he was intended for the 
chmch, and received his early training at the Jesuit 
school in his birthplace. After studying at the 
College d’Harcouit in Paris, he offended his father 
by remsingto become either a la\vyer or a physician, 
and was in consequence flung upon his OAvn 
resources. From 1734 until about 1744 he led a 
life of haphazard, ill-paid toil as a tutor and a 
bookseller’s hack. In 1743 he married Annette 
Champion, a young sempstress, against the wishes 
of her fiiends, and without the knowledge of his 
family. After she had borne him a son, he per- 
suaded his wife to remove with the child to Langres, 
w’-here she brought about a reconciliation between 
Diderot and his father. His marriage, however, 
did not prove a happy one. During his Avife’s 
absence in Champagne he formed a liaison with a 
Madame Puisieux which lasted for several years; 
and later in life he became attached to a financier's 
daughter, Mademoiselle Voland, to whom he 
remained devoted until her death in 1774. His 
Bensies Bhilosophi^ites were burned by order of the 
Parliament of Pans in 1746, and three years after- 
wwds he underwent imprisonment for the opinions 
expressed in his Lettre stir les Aveugles. His 
appointment to the editorship of an encyclopsedia 
which the bookseller, Le Breton, had resolved upon 
publishing, assured him of a regular income, and 
gave him a commanding position in the world of 
letters. Le Breton’s intention had been merely to 
issue an expanded version of the English Cyclo- 
pcedia of Ephraim Chambers, which had appeared 
in 1727. But in Diderot's hands the character of 
the work was transformed. He enlisted nearly all 
the important French writers of the time as con- 
tributor, and in place of a storehouse of useful 
information, produced an engine of war for the 
philosophe party (see EN0YCLOP.aEDiA). For some 
twenty year he stood at his post in spite of dangers 
and drawbacks, before which even a strong man 
might pardonably have flinched. The book w’as 
again and again threatened with prosecution ; its 
sale was more than once prohibited ; its editor 
ran a constant risk of imprisonment or exile. 
D’Alembeit, at one time co-editor with Diderot, 
forsook him in despair at the obstacles to be over- 
come. But his marvellous energy, his varied know- 
ledge, above all, his faculty of rallying and inspiiit- 
ing his fellow-workers, enabled Diderot to carry 
his vast undertaking to a successful conclusion. 
The first volume appeared in 1751 ; the last, in 
1765. In his later years Diderot fell into pecuniary 
difficulties from which he was rescued by Catharine 
II. of Russia, who^ purchased his library, but 
allowed it to remain in Paris, and installed him at 
a salary as its caretaker. In 1773 he paid a visit 
to his benefactress, by whom he was most cordially 
received. He returned to Paris after spending five 
months in the palace of the empress at St Peters- 
burg, and four months at the Hague as the ^est 
of Prince Galitzin. During his old age he lived 
principally in his study at the comer of the Rue 
Taranne, spending his days in reading and medita- 
tion, in directing the studies of his daughter — the 
only survivor of his four children, in the giving of 
good counsel, and the doing of good works. He died 
from a stroke of apoplexy on the 30th July 1784. 

One of the most prolific and versatile, Diderot 
was also one of the most careless of writers. He 
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worked in almost every department of literature. 
He was a novelist and a dramatist, a satirist, a 
philosopher, a critic of pictures and hooks ; while 
as a letter- writer he was surpassed by none of his 
contemporaries. His published works are far from 
embodying the results of his labours as an author. 
He was ever ready to contribute without reward, 
often without acknowledgment, to the writings of 
others; he has been well termed the munihcent 
prodigal of letters. His efforts in fiction include a 
stoiy in the manner of Cr^billon, described by 
Carlyle as ‘ the beastliest of all past, present, or 
future dull novels;’ La Beligieuse^ a powerful 
story written with the object of exposiiig the evils 
of conventual life; and Jacqiws le Fataliste^ a 
collection of short tales of whiim some are good and 
otheis indifferent, while one of them is a little 
masterpiece. Le Neveu .de Rameau^ an imaginary 
conversation between the author and a parasite of 
the gi*eat, is j^robably the strongest as it is the 
most curious of all Diderot’s works. In the course 
of this dialogue, which was translated by Goethe, 
the follies and corruptions of society are laid bare 
with sardonic humour and piercing insight. 
Diderot’s plays were somewhat unsuccessful 
examples of what was then known as tragedie 
hourgeoisCt or of what we should now term melo- 
drama. His happiest dramatic efforts were two 
shoi-t pieces which were never acted, La Ritce et le 
Prologue and Est4l Bon? Est-il M4chant? The 
letters which he addressed to Mademoiselle Voland, 
and which were first published some fifty years 
after his death, form the most interesting section 
of his voluminous correspondence. They give an 
entertaining and wonderfully vivid picture of the 
life that was led in the Baron d’Holbach’s country- 
house at Grandval, the headquarters of the most 
advanced members of the phitosophe party. As a 
critic Diderot stood far in advance of his con- 
temporaries, and anticipated the Romanticists in 
advocating a return to nature and in seeking to 
free the m'ama from the trammels which had been 
imposed on it by the classical school. His criticisms 
bear the marks of over-hasty production, but their 
originality, shrewdness, and abounding vivacity 
more than atone for the lack of literary finish. 
His Salons, remarks on pictures exhibited at 
different times in Paris, are the earliest example of 
aesthetic criticism in modern literature. His philo- 
sophical works include Pensees Philosophiqties, La 
Promenade du Scmtigue, Lettres snr les Sourds et 
Miiets, Lettre sur les Aveugles, Le Rive de JPAlem- 
hert,Essaisur la Vie deSen4gue, L'lnteiyritation de 
la Nature, and a long criticism oii Helv4tias’s trea- 
tise De VHomme, Diderot has been frequently 
described as an atheist ; whether justly or not is a 
matter very hard to decide. He was at one time 
deeply influenced by the naturalistic religion of 
Shaftesbury, and that writer’s influence upon his 
mind was never wholly effaced. In certain passages 
he ^pears to write as a pantheist. But he never 
set forth his philosophy in consistent and systematic 
form. 

Diderot is so unequal a writer that his works 
must be read in the mass before a just estimate can 
be foimed of his extraordinary gifts. His keenest 
sayinip, his most pregnant thoughts, are frequently 
imbedded in dullness. An indefatigable worker, he 
yet never took his work seriously enough. He lacked 
the faculty of concentration and the artist’s master- 
ing sense of form. His prose is not sustained at a 
high level of excellence ; he sins grievously against 
^od taste ; his thoughts are not seldom crude and 
shallow; his mannerisms— notably his abuse of 
aposijrophe— his ‘sensibility’ and his philosophe 
not a little trying to the reader. But 
'ww aE their defects his wntings are wonderfully 
aE^e-^feriile in original ideas— racy with a stimu- 


lating flavour which is all their own ; abounding in 
careless felicities of phrase and in sayings which 
flash a new light into human nature ; rich with the 
sap of a humour which resembles the humour 
of no other Frenchman, and which Carlyle has. 
likened to the humour of Cervantes. Inferior to 
Voltaire and Rousseau as a literary craftsman, he- 
was a deeper thinker than either ; his knowledge 
of men was profound, and his learning was truly 
encyclopjedic. Ardent and generous, though lack- 
ing in self-restraint, he was one of the best of 
friends and the most charming of companions. In 
the opinion of his contemporaries his powers as a 
conversationalist eclipsed his gifts as a wiiter. 
He appears to have possessed an unrivalled faculty^ 
of improvisation ; to judge from the testimony of 
shrewd critics who listened to him, his talk was as 
pointed and pregnant in its substance as captivat- 
ing in its eloquence. ‘ He who knows Diderot onljr 
in his writings,’ said Marmontel, ‘ does not know 
him at all.’ 

The most complete edifcioii of liis works is that by 
Ass6zat and Toiirnenx (20 vols. 1875-77). See the study 
by Rosenkranz ( Leip. 1866 ); Lord Morley s Diderot and the 
Enoyolop(B&ists ( 2 vols. 1878) ; E. Scherer’s study (1880) ; 
Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits IMUraires, Carlyle’s Miscet- 
lames; and French monographs by Reinach (1894), Col- 
hgnon (189.5), Bucros (1895, 1900), and Toumeux (1899) 

Dido, or Elissa, the legendary founder of 
Carthage, was the daughter of the Tyrian king 
Belns or Agenor, and the sister of his successor, 
Pygmalion. Pygmalion murdered her husband 
and uncle, Sicharbas or Zacharbaal, a priest of 
Hercules. With the treasures which Pygmalion 
had sought for in vain, 'and accompanied by 
many Tyrians, Dido escaped to sea. She lauded 
in Africa, not far from the Phoenician colony of 
Utica, and built a citadel called Byrsa ( Gr. Bursa, 

‘ the hide of a hull ’ ), on a ^piece of ground which 
she had bought from the Numidian king Hiarbas. 
The meaning of the word Byrsa gave rise to the 
legend that Dido purchased as much land as couldi 
be encompassed with a bullock’s hide. Once the 
agreement was concluded, she cut the hide inter 
small thongs, and thus inclosed a large piece of 
ground, on which she built the city of Carthage. 
To avoid being compelled to marry Hiarbas, she 
stabbed herself on a funeral pile, which she had 
caused to be erected, and after her death was. 
honoured as a deity by her subjects. Virgil 
ascribes the death of Dido to her unrequited pas- 
sion for iEneas ; but manv of the ancient writers, 
conceived that the poet had committed an ana- 
chronism in making her contemporary with the- 
Trojan piince. In the common chronology, more- 
than three hundred years separated the fall of Troy 
(1184 B.O.) from the founding of Carthage (853). 

Didot,. the name of a celebrated family of 
French printers and publishers.— FKANgois Didot 
(1689-1757) was the first of the family that 
attained eminence. His principal professional 
achievement was the publication of the Voyages 
of his friend the Abh^ Provost, a work in 20 
volumes, perfect as regards the text, and enriched 
with a great number of engravings. Two of his. 
sons, Francois Ambeoise (1730-1804) and Pierrk 
Francois (*1732-1795), also acquired distinction as- 
^nters, the former publishing editions of the- 
Delphin classics, while the latter improved the- 
typefounding and paper-making arts. — Henri 
(1765-1852), eldest son of Pierre FranQois, made* 
himself famous as an engraver and letter-founder, 
producing very beautifm ‘microscopic’ types. — 
Pierre, eldest son of Frangois Ambroise (1760- 
1853), stni further increased the fame of the family. 
His Lonvre editions of Virgil, Horace, Racine, and 
Lb. Fontaine are magnificent ; and he it was who 
published Boilean’s works and Voltaire’s Eenriade^ 
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He was himself an author. — His brother, FiEMlN 
(1764-1836), as a printer, and especially as an 
engraver and founder, raised the family name to 
tlie pinnacle of professional eminence. The perfect 
Eoman characters, used in the Louvre emions 
printed by his elder brother, were engi*aved and 
cast by him. He revived and developed the 
stereotyijing process, and produced singularly per- 
fect editions of many classical, French, and Eng- 
lish works. He became a deputy, and obtained 
some reputation as an author by his tragedies, 
La Beine de Portugal and La Mort d^Annibal, 
and several volumes of metrical translations from 
the classics. — Firmin’s sons, Ambroise Firmin 
(1790-1876) andHYAClNTHE FiBMiN (1794-1880), 
aided by their sons, sustained the credit of the 
Paris liouse as Firmin Didot Frhres. 

Diduliculus* See Samoa. 

Didymas or Didymoi, 12^ miles SW. of Miletus, 
had a great temple of Apollo with an oracle. 

Didymium is a very rare substance found in 
the iniueials Cerite, Allanite, &c. It was supposed 
to be an element of atomic weight 142, and specific 
gravity 6*o. It is found associated with Cerium 
and Lanthanum, and as their salts have closely 
similar properties, their separation is very difficult. 
The supposed salts of didymium are generally sol- 
uble and rose-coloui ed. Auer von W elsbach showed 
didymium to be composed of at least two metals. 
Its constituents have been named neodymium 
(Nd) and praseodymium (Pr). The former, which 
preponderates, forms violet and pink, the latter 
green, salts. They aie very much alike in their 
chemical properties. Their atomic weights are 144*3 
and 140*6. Their spectra are characteristic. 

DieMtseh, John Charles, Count, a Eu&sian 
field-maishal, was born in Silesia in 1785, and made 
the campaigns of 1805 and 1812-14. In the Tuildsh 
war of 1829 his forcing a passage of the Balkans 
(Kulevtcha, &c.) by dint of hard fighting was com- 
memoiated in the surname conferred on him of 
Sabalkanski ( ‘ crosser of the Balkans ’ ). He died 
of cholera in Februarjr 1831, while endeavoiuing to 
suppress the insuirection in Poland. 

Diedenliofen. See Thionville. 

Diefenlbacli, Lorenz, a great philologist, was 
bom at Ostheim, in the grand-duchy of Hesse, 29th 
July 1806, studied theology and philosophy at 
Giessen, travelled much, and was twelve years 
pastor and libranan at Solms-Laubach. In 1848 
he settled at Frankfort- on -Main, where he was 
second city libraiian 1865-76. He died at Daim- 
stadt, 28th March 1883. His literary industry 
was enormous, embracing poetry and romances, as ; 
well as those more ponderous works by which his i 
name will live. His greatest books — monuments 
of sagacity and learning— are Celtica (3 vols. 
1839-40); VergUichendes Worterhtich der Gotiscken 
Sjoracho (2 vols. 1846-51); Glossarium Latino- 
dermanicimi meM(B et infimm cstatist a supplement 
to Ducange’s well-known Glossary (1857) ; Origines 
Purojpmm; Rock- und Nuderdcutscim WoHerbwih 
(with Wulcker, 2 vols. 1874-85). 

BietiTenbaeh, Johann Friedrich, surgeon, 
was boin at Konigsberg, 1st February 1794, and in 
1832 became extraordinary, in 1840 ordinary, pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Berlin, where he died, 11th 
November 1847. He was distinguished as an 
operator, especially in the art of forming by trans- 
plantation new noses and lips. He wrote several 
works of no great importance on surgery, being 
little more than a brilliant operator. 

Di^o Crarcia^ an island of the Indian Ocean, 
in T ^ lat., and 72®— 73® E. long., extends in an 
irregular horseshoe shape, aud is 30 miles long, 
embracing between its extremities three mmor 


islets (the Chagos Islands). It contains a spa- 
cious bay, and exports coconut -oil. The gioup 
has about 500 inhabitants, and is a dependency 
of Mauritius. 

Biego Suarez, the name of a fine bay at the 
noith end of Madagascar (q.v.), ceded to France 
by treaty in 1885. 

Biely'tra, See Dicentra. 

Biepenbeck, Abraham van, painter and 
diaftsman, was born at Bois-le-Duc in 1607, or, 
according to other accounts, in 1596 or 1599. He 
studied under Eiibens in Antwerp, and after a lesi- 
dence in Italy, returned to be an assistant of that 
ainter. He fir^t devoted himself to glass-painting ; 
ut he soon turned to oil-painting and designing. 
Examples of his woik in oils are in Paris, Dresden,, 
cxnd Vienna. His plates to Marolles’ Tableaux du 
Temple des Muses (1655), engraved by^ Cornelis 
Bloemaert, were much admired He visited Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I., where he painted 
some windows, and was much employed by the- 
Duke of Newcastle, for whom he executed vaiious 
portraits and views, and drew the plates for that 
nobleman’s famous folio on Horsemanship (1657). 
These plates are valuable not only for their excel- 
lence, but for the number of portraits they contain. 

1641, a post which" he retained till his death in 1675. 

Bieppe, a seaport in the French department 
of Seine-Inferieure, on the English Channel, 40 
miles N. of Eonen by rail. It is situated among 
chalk cliffs, at the mouth of the river Arques, 
aud is regularly built. It has a castle (1433), 
now occupied as barracks, commanding the town 
and the haibour, which has been recently extended. 
Dieppe has a college and a school of naviga- 
tion, and there is a fine Gothic church of the 13th 
century, as well as a handsome bathing establish- 
ment and casino. Being one of the principal 
watering-places of France, the town has a great 
accession of visitors duiing the summer months. It 
manufactures clocks, lace, and tobacco ; and its* 
caived ariicles of horn, hone, and ivory have long 
been famous. There are also shipbuilding yards 
and distilleries ; and the fisheries, which are im- 
portant, employ almost the whole of the population 
of PoUet, one of the two suburbs of the town. In 
1066 Duke William sailed from Dieppe to the con- 
^[uest of England. It was then a mere village, hut 
its importance steadily increased, until it reached 
the heyday of its prosperity in the period between 
the middle of the 14th century and the end of the 
17th. Expeditions sailed hence for the w^est coast 
of Africa, where Petit Dieppe was founded at the 
mouth of the Gambia; and many of the early 
voyages to Canada were made from this port. A 
terrible bombardment by the English and Dutch, 
however, destroyed all hut two or three buildings- 
in 1694; and though rebuilt, the town never 
recovered its importance, and even before the rise 
of Havre had already sunk to a secondaiy port. 
Nevertheless, packets still ply regulaily to New- 
haven. The town is a favourite landing-place of 
English tourists, and its import and export trade 
is chiefly with England and Norway, Pop. 24,000. 

Biesel^ Eudole, inventor of the Diesel oil- 
engine (see Internal-combustion Engine), was 
bom of German parents in Paris in 1 858, studied 
at technical colleges in Augsburg and Munich, and 
managed engineering works in Paris. He dis- 
appeared from a steam-packet crossing from Ant- 
werp to Harwich, 29th-30th September 1913. 'V 

BiexSlnking; the art of engraving the die or 
stamp use<l for striking tlie impression on coin** and 
‘ medals, and for stamping thin plates of metfU xnto- 
i various shapes. The method of sinking the dies 
1 used for coins oi medals will serve to illustrate the* 
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general method of die-sinking. Suppose the coin 
to be of the size of a shilling : a cylindrical piece of 
carefully selected steel, about three or four inches 
in length, and two in diameter, is prepared by 
slightly rounding one end of the cylinder, then 
turning and smoothing upon the middle of this a 
flat face equal to the size of the coin. This blank 
die, which is carefully softened by the process of 
Annealing (q.v.), is then engraved with the device 
of the coin in intaglio. This is a very delicate and 
artistic operation, and is effected by a great num- 
ber of careful touches with small and very hard 
steel tools. The face of the die is now protected 
with a thin coating of lampblack and linseed-oil, 
and then placed with its face downwards in a 
crucible containing animal charcoal. In this posi- 
tion it is raised to a cherry-red heat, then taken out, 
and hardened by being plunged into water. When 
properly tempered, it is in a state to be used for 
stamping the coin ; but dies of superior workman- 
ship, from which many impressions are required, 
are not thus directly used, as the expense of 
engraving is very great, and the risk of breakage 
considerable. Tnis first engraved die, called the 
matrix, is therefore reserved only for making other 
dies. Am impression in relief is made fiom this 
matrix on a small block of soft steel, which is called 
the puncheon ; this is retouched and hardened, and 
from it the dies directly used for striking the coins 
or medals are impressed. When the engraving is 
not very costly, a small number of impressions re- 
quii-ed, or a soft metal is to be stamped, as in livery 
buttons, for example, the work is stamped directly 
from the engraved die or matrix. See Mint. 

Die-engraving is a very ancient art, and was per- 
haps first suggested by the closely allied art oi 
engraving gems. Notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of ancient Greek coins which have been pre- 
seived, very few of the many dies which were 
used for these have been found. The Greek 
coins struck between the years 415 and 336 B.c. 
show that the art of engraving dies had then 
reached the highest point of excellence which 
it ever attained either in ancient or modern 
times. As works of art,^ the Italian medals of 
the 15tli and 16th centuiies come next in merit 
to Greek coins, but none of these of the 15th, 
and only the smaller-sized ones of the 16th. cen- 
tury time were struck from dies. AJl the others 
were cast either from wax models or from patterns 
made in other materials. The art of cutting dies, 
in the comparatively deep intaglio required for 
medals, consequently dates from the beginning of 
the 16th century. Since then, or soon after it, 
Germany, France, Russia, and England, as well as 
Italy, have all had many more or less famous die- 
engravem. 

The engraving of dies for medals is perhaps that 
branch of the art which gives the greatest scope for 
artistic sMl, although the work on those required 
for coins is nearly identical in its character. Com- 
paratively few dies of new design are, however, 
required for coins, while many hundreds of medal 
dies are annually made in England. The medals 
struck from these are used for such purposes as 
awards at exhibitions, colleges, and schools; for 
prizes at various games, and in commemoration of 
various events. Copper, bronze, and tin are the 
metals most commonly employed for medals, the 
copper being usually ‘ bronzed ' on the surface. A 
copper medal with a head in moderately Mgh relief 
requires half a dozen blows in the screw-press to 
bring np a sharp impression ; hut some in very bold 
^uef require to be struck with as many as thirty 
n ® medal requires to he frequently au- 
nealM during the process. Coins are finished at 
<me blow* so th at t he devices upon them are only in 
sllgiht When a coin or a medal is being ^ 


struck, a steel collar, accurately fitted to the die, is 
used to prevent the metal from spreading. 

Dies have been extensively applied to the manu- 
facture of many kinds of objects in metal. Thebe 
are of all sizes, from those required for parts of 
jewellery upwards. Large and heavy dies are, 
however, cast, and only in some cases finished 
with the graver. Dies for forgings are made by a 
machine which reproduces a model die. Dies have 
been used also in the stamping or pressing of solid 
pieces of wmod into ornaments, in high lelief, to 
imitate wood-carving. By the same process similar 
ornaments, in bas-relief, are made in pieces of wood 
formed of several layers of veneers. 

~ Hies IrSB. the name generally given to the cele- 
brated Latin hymn on the Last Judgment, from the 
first words of its first stanza : 

Die? irse, dies ilia 

Solvet sseclum in favilla. 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

This incomparable hymn consists of seventeen such 
stanzas, with an eighteenth of four lines, and is 
based on the prophetic passage, Zephaniah, i. 14-18. 
It is probably the work of the Franciscan, Thomas 
de Celano, who died about 1255. The sublimity 
and force of its thoughts are well matched with the 
impressive solemnity of the verse, its stanzas of 
three lines, each with the same double rhyme, 
making the inmost soul tremble, ‘as with three 
blows of a hammer,’ says Guericke* It is said to 
have first appeared in the missals made at Venice 
about 1250, and is one of the five ‘ Sequences ’ 
that have been universally used in the Roman 
Catholic Church since the Council of Trent. Ita 
place is in the Missa in commemoratiom omnium 
fidelium defunctorum. The Tridentine text, pub- 
lished in 1567, is somewhat different from that in 
the old missals, and another and considerably in- 
ferior version appears on a marble tablet of unknown 
date, in a Franciscan church at Mantua. The Dies 
Irce has beeu the subject of musical compositions 
by Palestrina, Haydn, Cherubini, and Mozart, and 
no religious poem has been more frequently trans- 
lated. There are English translations by Crashaw, 
Macaulay, Lord Lindsay, Isaac ‘Williams, and 
others. The opening stanzas are paraphrased in 
the Da^ of the Last Minstrel ^ canto vi. 

See Julian’s Dictionm'y of Hymnology (1892) ; ‘Fifty 
Versions of the Dies Irce^ in the Dublin Review (1882); 
a list of ninety-two versions in the Athenaeum (July 
1890) ; and 0. F. S. Warren, The Dies Jrce (1897). 

Hicstf a town and fortress of Belgium, in the 
province of Brabant, on the river Demer, 37 miles 
bE. of Antwerp by rail, with manufactures of 
woollen goods, beer, and gin. Pop. 8200. 

Diet. The different classes of food-stuffs, and 
the value or potential of different foods, are 
described in the article Food. In the article 
Digestion the changes which the food undergoes 
in the alimentaiy canal are treated. It is here pro- 
posed to describe the quantity and quality of food 
which experience has shown to he required in order 
to preserve the body in health and vigour. Of course, 
no two individuals are alike, and the assumption 
will in the first place be made that an average 
healthy man of ordinary height and weight, and 
doing ordinary work, is alone under consideration. 

In order to understand the requirements of the 
body in respect of food, it is necessary to bear in 
mind how complex the body is. Its chief activities 
are muscular and nervous, and not only have the 
brain^ and the muscular system to be fed, but in 
addition the various glands, cartilages, hones, and 
other tissues are all constantly requiring nourish- 
ment. If we examine all these tissues under the 
microscope, we see that although all are alike in 
some respects, yet that they difter one from another 
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considerably in otters. Their work, too, is differ- 
ent ; and we should expect, and experiment shows, 
that they require different food. 

Just as the life of the whole body is the sum of 
the lives of the different parts (cells) of the body, 
so the food must contain that which is necessary 
for these parts. The body has frequently been 
compared to a steam-engine, but, as we have seen, 
the Dody is complex, and the com]parison should 
rather be between it and a collection of steam- 
engines, each one differing from the other in its 
pattern, use, and the kind of fuel required to stoke 
it.^ A steam-engine requires a store of fuel (con- 
taining the potential-power), by the combustion of 
which it moves. It also requires its parts to be 
repaired, and sometimes a new boiler or piston is 
necessary. In addition, it requires other things, 
so that it may Avork well, such as oil, which is 
neither burned nor used to build up the machine. 
In the same way the body, and each part of it, 
requires first, a store of fuel, from the combus- 
tion of wliich its energy or activity is obtained; 
secondly, material by Avhich its wasted parts may 
be repaired; and, thirdly, substances such as 
water, salt, «S:c., which are req^uued by the body, 
but which are neither burned nor used entirely 
in forming tissue. The term ‘ food ' may then be 
applied to all that the body requires from ivithout ; 
and following out our comparison, conesponds with 
the stoking, mending, and oiling of a number of 
steam-engines. 

Let us consider in the first place the food, which, 
like the fuel for the engine, the body requires in 
order to manifest its OAvn peculiar activities. The 
coal of an engine contains carbon and hydrogen, 
Avhich become oxidised by the oxygen of the air. 
As a result of this oxidation, we have heat and 
mechanical motion. In like manner the body 
receives food containing large quantities of carbon 
and hydrogen. At the same time oxygen is absorbed 
by the blood as it passes through the lungs. The 
digested food and the oxygen are taken by the 
blood to the tissues — muscles, brain, &c. — and within 
these tissues a slow oxidation takes place, giving 
rise to the heat of the body as well as mechanical 
and other activities. Just as the steam-engine 
requires a sufficiency of coal, so the body requires a 
certain quantity of food. In both cases the supply of 
oxidisable material must have what may be termed 
a sufficient ‘potential’ — ^that is to say, it must 
have the power of producing a certain amount of 
heat and mechanical motion. Some coals and some 
foods burn better than others, and their potential 
in that case is greater. Fat among the food-stuff’s 
has the greatest potential, carbohydrates and pio- 
teins have less. It is obvious, then, that one cannot 
speak of the bo^ requiring a certain weight of 
food per diem. This would mean nothing, for the 
value of different food-stuffs varies considerably, 
a pound of one kind of food being equivalent in 
potential, say, to twenty pounds of another. In 
arran^g a diet one must carefully consider not 
only tiie quantity of food given, but in addition one 
must calculate its potential. The steam-engine 
may be driven at full or at half power, and in the 
latter case the amount of fuel reqiiired will be 
diminished. In the same way an individual doing 
hard work requires food with more potential, or, as 
we say, more nutritious food, than another living an 
easy and uneventful life, and still more than one 
confined to the house or to his bed. 

There is yet another important point to be con- 
sidered. In a steam-engine the production of heat 
is not what is sought as a result of the combustion 
within the steam-engine ; the engmeer constructs 
the machine with a view to obtaining the result of 
the combustion not in heat, but in mechanical 
motion. In the best machines, one-tenth of the 


potential is converted into work, while the rest, nine- 
tenths, is rejected into the atmosphere as heat. The- 
human mechanism can convert as much as one-fifth 
of the potential of its food into work, and changes 
four-fifths into heat. In the case of the human 
machiue, however, heat is very necessary, especially 
if the body be ill clothed or surrounded by a cold 
medium. The powerlessness of the hands when 
numbed with cold Avill illustrate the necessity of 
a requisite temperatuie. AVarm clothing actually 
saves food. Not only is the temperature of the body 
maintained in a cold climate by preventing its con- 
duction and radiation fiom the body by the use of 
warm clothing, but appetite prompts the consump- 
tion of a large quantity of food, and especially those 
kinds that contain great potential. The Eskimos 
devour gi*eat supplies of fat blubber, and they are 
even said to prefer the taste of rancid oil to that of 
the less combustible sugar. 

It has been found by expeiiment that a man 
of average height and Avei^ht, Avell clothed, in a 
temperate climate, and domg a fair day’s Avork, 
requires such quantity of food that the combustion 
of it, Avere it all converted into mechanical Avork, 
would raise 4000 tons one foot high, or, as it is 
expressed, 4000 foot-tons. This lesult has been 
arrived at by varying the diet until the minimum 
but sufficient quantity has been arriA^ed at Avhich 
will preserve the health and vigour. Tiie poten- 
tial of the diet can be calculated by an instru- 
ment called the calorimeter, which will the- 
heat produced during the burning of any com- 
bustible substance, and from the heat produced 
the potential in respect to mechanical work can 
be calculated. In tlie subjoined table the poten- 
tials of one ounce of each of three important food- 


stuff's are given ; 

Foot-tous 

(beef fat) 351-50 

Proteins (albumen) 105 2 

Carbohydrates (starch) 151 66 


It will at once be seen hoAv readily one could cal- 
culate the amount of food-stuff capable of furnishing 
the body with fuel for twenty-four hours. All that 
is necessary will he to divide 4000 by the number of 
foot-tons which correspond Avith the ai-ticle selected ; 
the quotient is the number of ounces required. 
Thus 11 ounces of fat, or 24 ounces of protein, or 
26 ounces of starch Avould contain the necessary 
potential. 

From what has already been said regarding the 
complexity of the bodily mechanism, it may be 
surmised that a single food-stuff* ( even if a quantity 
be taken Avhich provides a sufficient potential) is 
incapable of stoking the body. Numerous experi- 
ments, such as those conducted by the Gelatine 
Commission, by Dr Hammond, and others, indi- 
cate that the body is unable to maintain its 
natural Adgour on a diet consisting solely of 
gelatine, or of stai*ch, of protein, or of fat, &c. 
Animals fed on a single food-stuff waste rapidly, and 
will refuse their food after a few days witn marked 
dislike, dying eventually of starvation. At least 
two staple articles of food must be given, mixed, 
even in this case, with many accessories, such as 
various salts, aromatic substances, <&:c., in order 
that health may be maintained. 

Liebig taught that the muscular work of the body 
results from the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
(protein, both animal and vegetable), but it is now 
known that all the classes of food-stuffs except the 
mineral matters are used by the muscles, iNever- 
theless proteins (nitrogenous food) are essential, as 
we shall see on experimental grounds, and from 
the fact that in the dietary of every nation protein 
matter is ahvays present, combmed at anyrate 
with fat, generally with carbohydrates as well. 

Li many parts of the world man subsists with- 
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out the use of carbohydrates. The Eskimo and 
the North Ameiican Indian live entirely on the 
produce of the chase. The flesh of animals is rich 
in proteins and fats, but contains practically no 
carbohydrate. In the same way the Arab of the 
desert lives upon the flesh and milk of the camel, in 
-districts where the date is not to be found. The 
use of carbohydrates is extensive in most temper- 
ate and tropical climates. Many of the inhab- 
itants of India and Ceylon live chiefly on lice. 
Wheat, potatoes, and other vegetable foods, rich in 
■carbohydrates, are staple articles of food both in 
Europe and America. In fact, within certain 
limits, man, like every other animal, is capable of 
adapting himself to the food produced by the 
district in which he lives. The French and Spanish 
peasants eat little meat, living on carbohydrates 
and vegetable proteins, and supplying necessary 
potential by an abundance of oil. The Sussex 
labourer consumes his beans, rich in vegetable 
pioteins, and bacon, and does a good day’s work on 
ihem. The Scottisli labourer of a forinei generation 
lived on porridge and skimmed milk, with meat 
but once a week. The Aiab of the Sahara, 
together with his family and his horse, subsists 
almost entirely on the date, while the Arab of the 
Nubian Desert hardly ever touches vegetable food. 
The diet of every man, under whatever circum- 
stances, invariably contains proteins, although this 
may vary in its quantity. The universal use of 
protein matter in some form or other suggests its 
importance, and this is fully borne out by the 
evidence of direct experiment. If protein food be 
withdrawn from the diet altogether, nitrogenous 
matter continues to be eliminated from the body by 
the urine, although its supply is cut off. At the 
same time the body wastes, and death finally occurs. 
The experiments of Fick, Wislicenus, and Parkes 
show that during muscular exertion the body does 
not excrete any excess of nitrogen ; and the writer’s 
own researches show that urea — ^the most important 
excretion which contains nitrogen — is not found in 
abnormal extent in muscular tissue after exhaustive 
exercise. It would appear, therefore, that nitro- 
genous matter is not used by the tissues for fuel, 
and that when protein food is consumed, the 
muscles bum a non -nitrogenous substance which 
is formed fiom it. The nitrogen, in the form of 
urea, &c., is carried by the blood to the kidneys, 
and at once excreted. We must look elsewhere 
than in the ordinary combustion of a muscle or 
brain cell for a use for the nitrogen which, as we 
have seen, is so necessary an article of food in the 
form of a protein substance. In the child, tlie 
tissues which contain nitrogen in definite pro- 
ortion are continually growing, and it will readily 
e seen that here, at any rate, we have an import- 
ant use for piotein diet — ^namely, to furnish the 
necessary nitrogen for the new tissue. Even dur- 
ing adult^ life we have tissue change and growth. 
The skin is continually growing in its deeper layers 
to replace its surface layers worn away by constant 
friction. In the same way the cells of the blood 
a.re always being broken down, and their places 
taken again by new ones continually forming. 
Although it is hardly probable that such complete 
-changes take place in all the tissues of the body, 
yet, without the entire breaking doAvn of individual 
cells, thpe are no doubt changes both integrating 
and disintegrating, which are constantly taking 
place. As a result of disintegrating changes nitro- 

f enous matter in an effete form is being given off 
y the system, and it has to be replenished from 
without in a form which the body can use. The 
ptotem food-stuff provides nitrogenous pabulum for 
tissues which they assimilate, and builds up new 
matesrial, For this imson piotein mafiier is 
At the same lame the system obtains 


from the protein food non-nitrogenous fuel to be 
burned by the tissues ; this proper ty of supplying 
tissue fuel is shared with the carbohydiate and 
fatty food-stufls. It has been found by expeiimeiit 
that an ordinary diet should contain one part of 
nitrogenous matter (proteins) to about four of 
non-nitrogenous (fat and carbohydi ates ). If less 
nitiogenous matter be given, the tissue consump- 
tion of nitrogen will not he supplied, and the body 
will waste. If a much larger quantity of nitro- 
genous food be taken, a nitrogenous surfeit occurs, 
and the body is called upon to digest this excess, 
and to eliminate an unnecessary quantity of the 
useless nitrogenous compounds which lesult. 

The following table from Dr Parkes shows the 
proper proportions of solid water-fiee food-stnffs in 
ounces required as daily food by an adult man : 


At Reat. Ordinary Work. Hard Work. 

Proteins 2 5 4*6 6 to 7 

1-ats 1 3 3*5 to 4-5 

Carbohydrates 12 14*4 16 to 18 


Total water-free food. .15*5 22*0 25*6 to 29*5 

Accoiding to Professor Chittenden, who experi- 
mented with, amongst others, athletes and soldieis, 
we need only half the amount of protein suggested 
above. That is probably true, and is sliown by 
the nature of the food amongst the Scottish and 
Iiish peasantry of half a century ago, not to speak of 
the Hindu, tlie Chinese, and the Japanese These 
people eat far less piotein (meaty matter) than we 
do, and we must remember that owing to the in- 
creased cultivation of peas and beans, as well as 
the modern abundance of fresh meat, we eat far 
more protein than did our ancestors. We have 
got into the habit of eating too much pi*otein, and 
we liave to thank Professor Chittenden and the 
more moderate vegetal ians for reminding us of 
this fact. It now becomes an easy matter to con- 
struct a diet table of ai tides of food. Most of 
these have been analysed. 


TABLE FOR CALCULATINa DIETS {Farhcs). 


Articles of Food. 

Watei. 

Protein*- 

Fats 

Caibo- 

hydrates 

Salts. 

Uncooked beef ) 
and mutton .. f 

75 

15 

8-4 


]-6 

Far pork.. 

39 

98 

48-9 


2*3 

Dried bacon . . . 

16 

88 

73 3 


2*9 

Smoked ham... 

27*8 

24 

86*5 


10 1 

While-fish 

78 

18*1 

2*9 


1*0 

Poultry 

74 

21 

3-8 


1*2 

White bread 

40 

8 

1 5 

49*2 

1 3 

Wheat-flour. .... 

15 

11 

2 

70 3 

1*7 

Barley-meal . ... 

113 

12*7 

2 

71 

30 

Rye 

13*6 

131 

2 

69-3 

2*1 

Biscuits 

8 

16 6 

1*3 

73*4 

1*7 

Rice 

10 

1 5 

•8 ! 

83*2 1 

•6 

Oatmeal 

15 

I 12 6 

5*6 

03 

3 

Maize 

13 5 

t 10 

6*7 

64*6 

1*4 

Macaroni 

13*1 

9 

•3 

76 8 

•8 

Arrowroot., .. 

154 

•8 


83 3 

*27 

Dry peas 

15 

22 

2* 

53 I 

2*4 

Potatoes 

74 

2 

•16 

21 

1 

Carrots 

85 

1*6 

•25 

84 

1 

Cabbage 

91 

1*8 

•5 

6*8 

*7 

Butter 

6 

33 

88 


2-7 

Eggs 

73 

13 5 

11-6 


1 

Cheese 

86 8 

38*5 

24*3 ! 


5*4 

Milk 

86 8 

4 

3-7 i 

4*8 

*7 

Cream 

66 

27 

26-7 ' 

' 2*8 

1*8 1 

Sug-ir 

3 


” 

* 96-6 

1 

•6 


Many articles of food owe their chief importance 
to their action as stimulants. Such are alcohol, tea, 
coffee, and beef-tea. Alcohol is no doubt bumed 
within the body, and is a source of energy. Only a 
small quantity, however, can be so utilised, perhaps 
one ounce in every twenty-four hours in the case of 
an ordinary individual. As a source of energy, 
therefore, it is of little value, and such substances 
as fat, meat, bread, are capable of supplying the 
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potential at a very much smaller cost. Alcohol 
"taken >vith other food stimulates the secretion of 
gastric juice, assisting in that way the digestive 
process. At the same time, however, the gastiic 
juice is unable to act quite so readily upon the 
food, though this is hardly the case with diluted 
spirits, which form more wholesome beverages than 
strong wines or beer. No two individuals are the 
same, and while alcohol, in moderate doses, pro- 
motes digestion in most peisons, others suffer from 
its use. See Alcohol (Actions ami Uses of 
Alcohol). It should never be given in collapse aiul 
weakness ^vithout giving at riie same time easily 
•digested food when that is possible. It excites the 
body to great and often unnecessary activity, the 
potential for which it does not supply. After- 
wards greater weakness ensues from want of the 
mecessary fuel, which has not in the meanwhile 
been forthcoming. One should never drink without 
eating. Tea and coffee are both nervous stimulants, 
-and at the same time they retard both gastric and 
<>alivary digestion. 

Beef-tea is generally regarded as a food-stuff of 
liigh nutritive value. This is, however, not the 
•case. It contains nothing besides salts and ex- 
tractives, and has a very slight potential indeed. 
It has a stimulating effect, however, both on diges- 
tion and on the nervous system. From the mis- 
taken ideas generally held as to the nutritive pro- 
perties of this substance, thousands of invalids are 
annually starved to death (see Beef-tea). Beef- 
tea made by infusing the beef in tejpld water is 
more nutritious, especially if the beef be finely 
minced and eaten as well. 

In addition to the stimulants that we have 
already considered are many substances known as 
condiments, such as mustard, pepper, pickles, 
sauces. These are of utility in gratifying the 
palate, and in addition they probably stimulate 
the secretory juices. Sufficient information has 
not as yet been obtained as to theii- action on 
gastric and pancreatic digestion. They certainly 
stimulate the flow of siuiva, although the acid 
►condiments will prevent the perfect action of the 
-salivary ferment. 

Common salt is a condiment, and at the same 
time it plays many other important parts in the 
animal oiganism. So necessary is it that both 
man and animals suffer great hardships if it be not 
supplied in sufficient quantity. It is necessary for 
the formation of the gastric juice ; it is present in 
the blood and in all tissues of the body. 

Inorganic salts, such as sulphates, phosphates, 
are required for the formation of the skeleton, and 
salts of iron for the colouring matter of the blood. 
Organic salts, such as citrates and tartrates, are 
also of importance. That food should be easily 
digested is a matter of great importance. The 
rapidity of digestion will depend upon the amount 
and quality of the digestive juices, the kind of 
food, and the condition in which the food is eaten. 
Rice, tripe, whipped eggs, sago, tapioca, barley, 
milk, raw eggs, lamb, parsnips, potatoes, hashes of 
chicken, fi^i, are all easily digested substances. 
Beef,% mutton, pork, roast fowls, bread, veal, 
oystei-s, are digested more slowly. Inasmuch as 
perfect digestion can only be accomplished when 
the digestive juices have acted for some time on all 

S arts of the food taken, it follows that fine sub- 
ivision of food is very essential. On this account 
liqxdd food rapidly disappears from the stomach, 
which retains for a longer time solid masses upon 
Avhich the gastric juice acts with greater difficulty. 
When food is cooked it swells, il5 fibres and solid 
particles are separated one from another, and it is 
more readily permeated by the gastric and pan- 
creatic juicea In addition, starch becomes gelat- 
inous, and in that form is easily digested by the 


saliva and pancreatic juice. The diet of eaily 
infantile life differs from that of the adult, inasmuch 
as it should contain no starch. Milk, the natural 
food of the infant, is rich in fat, proteins, and a 
sugar called milk-sugar. There is in milk, how- 
ev^er, an entire absence of staich, an article of food 
which the infant is destined to consume in such 
large quantities in later years. Moreover, during the 
first few months of its extra-uterine existence the 
child is unable to assimilate starch given w ith its 
food. On no account, therefore, must it be supplied 
with bread, potatoes, rice, or other vegetable food 
until the cutting of the teeth suggests a more solid 
diet. If the mother’s milk be not in sufficient 
plenty, cow’s milk diluted with one-third of water, 
with a pinch of sugar, may be given, or condensed 
milk diluted with twelve to twenty pai'ts of water 
(see Milk). Condensed milk, owung probably to 
its very uniform composition, cannot be given atone 
for more than a few weeks together. It may, how- 
ever, he given once or twice a day for months, and 
children thrive on it, when they in addition are 
supplied with good cow’s, or still better, with their 
own mother's milk. 

In conclusion, it may be well to consider the 
results which follow the neglect of the most 
obvious rules of dietetics. As the result of defi- 
cient food, one finds loss of muscular and nervous 
ower, wasting of the tissues, and ancemia. If the 
eficiency he very great, feverish symptoms and 
great prostration result. 

Many persons consume large quantities of food 

? uite out of proportion to their size oi activity, 
n this case, owing to a ‘ habit of digestion,’ much 
of the food may pass through the digestive tract 
without being digested or assimilated. Under 
these circumstances the hearty eater is a wasteful 
eater, and is usin^ for his own bodily needs only 
a fraction of the food he consumes. In addition, 
dyspepsia in various forms, constipation, and 
diarrhoea are apt to follow,^ indicating functional 
derangements of the digestive apparatus. There 
is often a tendency, especially in advanced years, 
to absorb more nourishment than is necessary for 
stoking the body and for replenishing ordinary 
tissue waste. The excess is stored up in the form 
of fat, which accumulates under the skin, chiefly 
under that of the abdomen. In addition, the 
muscles and internal organs are loaded with fat, 
the minute globules of which may be seen in the 
ultimate celE of which the tissues are composed. 
Hereditary tendency is well marked in cases of 
corpulency. In addition to corpulency, an excess 
of food is apt to engender various gastric troubles, 
engorgement of the liver, plethora, and an excess 
of effete extractions in the blood and urina It is 
probable that humanity suffei-s more from an excess 
than from a deficiency of food. An excess of 
animal is more serious tlian an excess of vegetable 
food. The nitrogenous extractions, derived from 
the incomplete assimilation of meat, when present 
in large quantity, cause many symptoms, most of 
which are extremely obscure in their nature. 
These are provisionally spoken of as symptoms 
of gout. The ill effects which follow surfeit are 
more severe in those leading a sedentary' and 
inactive life, bodily activity producing more effi- 
cient oxidation of the food taken. A healthy and 
abstemious man whose tastes have not beeb en- 
slaved by the culinary ari instinctively 
his food to the requirements of his body, 
cold of winter prompts the choice of substantial 
and energising food, -while the heat of summer 
suggests a lighter dietary. After a country holi- 
day, on returning to a sedentary life one at once 
reduces one’s allowance of beef, or expects to 
pay the penalty that a disordered dig^estion is 
certain to exact. During the ages in which 
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humanity has been evolving, there has been a 
constant adaptation of taste and desire to the 
needs of the economy. The natural gustatory 
inclinations as a rule are a good indication of the 
bodily wants. As a rule wholesome things have 
a pleasant taste, and the reverse also holds good. 
It is all-important, however, that the satisfaction 
of mere gustatory pleasure be not allowed to mono- 
polise too much oi the energy of any individual, 
tinder these circumstances a surfeit is certain to 
result. There is a well-known law in physiology 
to the effect that greater and greater stimuli have 
to be applied in order to produce a series of equal 
sensations. It follows that the excesses of the 
glutton and drunkard are out of all proportion to 
the actual pleasures these excesses produce, the 
wise man drinking and eating only in modera- 
tion. See Cookery, Food, Digestion, Indi- 
gestion, Vitamins. 

Diet» a meeting of delegates or of dignitaries, 
held from day to day, for legislative or ecclesiastical 
pui poses; the title was afterwards extended to 
such bodies themselves. The term is applied to 
the sessions of church assemblies in Scotland, and 
also to public worship, but its chief use is as the 
specific title of the assemblies of the German 
empire and some other Continental states (see 
Germany). 

Desertion of the Diet, in Scots law. The pro- 
ceedings under a criminal libel are in Scotland 
spoken of technically as a diet, and when the libel 
is abandoned by the public piosecutor, or where he 
fails to appear, he is said to desert the diet. The 
effect of a judgment of the court declaring that the 
diet has been deserted is to free the accused from 
prosecution under the particular libel or writ, but 
not to prevent a new process being raised on the 
same grounds. 

DiethylbarMturic Acid« See Veronal. 
Dietrich of Berne. See Theodoric. 

Bietz^ Feodor (1813-70), historical painter, 
born at Neunstetten in Baden, died suddenly in 
France during the Franco* German war. 

Diez, Friedrich Christian, the greatest of 
Romance philologists, was bom at Giessen, 15th 
March 1794, and educated at Giessen and Gottin- 
gen, with one short interval in 1813 of campaign- 
ing as a volunteer. In April 1818 he saw Goethe at 
J ena, and was directed by the sage to the lectures of 
Raynouard and the study of the Provencal tongue. 
From 1822 he lived at Bonn as a prwat-docent, 
and in 1830 was there appointed professor of the 
Romance Languages, and there he died, May 29, 
1876. His first work, Altspan. Bomanzen (1821), 
was followed by a series of valuable works on the 
Romance languages, of wliich the greatest are his 
Grammatih der Bomanischen Sprachen ( 3 vols. 
3^36-38; 5th ed. 1882), and the Etymologisehes 
Worterbuch der Bomanischen Sprachen (2 vols. 
1853; 5th ed. by A. Scheler, 1887; Eng. trans. 
1864). These works discussed these languages for 
the first time from the comparative historical 
standpoint, and thus formed a sound foundation 
for all subsequent Romance philology. See the 
^oks on Diez, his life and work, by Sachs (1878), 
Breymann (1878), and Stengel (1883-94). 

BifTerence, Calculus of Finite Differ- 
ences Difference implies two quantities of the 
same kind, and means in arithmetic that quantity 
which must be added to the smaller in order to 
pmduce the larger, and in algebra that quantity 
which must be added to either to produce the other. 
Thus if the quantities be the numbers 5 and 7, 
their arithmetical difference is, 2, while their 
^gebmcal difference may be either -h 2 or - 2. 
The difference — 2 arises from the fact that we 
may m algebra ask the question what must be 


added to 7 to produce 5? and the answer to this 
is - 2. 

In certain groups of problems, chiefly relating to 
series, differences considered in a particular manner 
are of peculiar importance, constituting in fact a 
branch of higher ^gebra, which took its origin in 
Brook Taylor’s Methodus Incrementorum (1715), 
and is now called the Method of Differences or the- 
Calculus of Finite Differences. This method we 
shall briefly illustrate. 

Suppose it were required to discover the law of 
formation, and thence to continue the series of 
numbers : 

4, 3, 0, 1, 12, 39, 88, 165. 

It would be wrong to assume that only one law of 
formation will produce these eight numbers, just 
as it would be wrong to assume that only one curve 
could be drawn through eight given points; but 
for the full discussion of the difficulty here raised 
the reader must be referred to the chapter on Inter- 
polation in any text-book on the subject. We 
shall, however, show how to find one law of forma- 
tion, and use our figures to illustrate the elemen- 
tary notation of the subject. The process is to 
take the difference between each term and the 
succeeding one, and so get the first series of differ- 
ences, or, as it is called, the series of first differences ; 
the process is repeated on the first differences, and 
so on, as follows : 


No. of term, 
Given Series, 

1st Differences, 
2d Differences, 
3d Differences, 


12345678 

( Ui ^4 % Hq Urj 

U 3 0 1 12 39 88 165 

AU^ AWg Au^ A-Wg AW- AW- 

-1 -3 1 11 27, 49 77 

f A^V^ aHi^ A%o aHCq A^Uq 

I -2 4 10 16 22 28 

f A^Ui A^Wg A^tt4 Ahu 

\ 6 6 6 6 6 


The line of third differences suggests a law of 
formation, and enables us to continue the series 
as follows : 

165 276 427 G24 

77 111 151 197 

28 34 40 46 

6 6 6 6 

It could further be shown that if wa? be the xth term 
of the series above, then 


- 7aj® + 13x - 3. 


The^ operation indicated by a is defined by the 
following equation, where ux means any function 
of X : 

AUx — tlx+i - Ux ( 1 > 

or, if we denote the 1 added to x by ax, by the 
equation 

AXlx Waj+i —WS 

^ = “T— 

or with the appearance at least of greater gener- 
ality by 

AUx Wa;+& - Ux /Qv 

Aa; ~ h 

As a final example let us suppose ux — Then 
we have, using equation ( 1 ) above, 

AUx 

= 2a; -f 1 

This is a case of the dii*ect problem of the calculus, 
but there is also the invei’se problem : Of what 
function is 2a5 -j- 1 the difference ? The solution to 
this is denoted by the symbols : 

2(2a;-M) = a;2, 

or, strictly speaking, for reasons which we need 
not give, by 

2(2ar + l) =a;2.f C; 

and -h 0 is said to be the mtegrtxte of 2a; L 
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Between the Calculus of Finite Differences and 
the Differential Calculus (see Calculus) (a title 
Avhich means the calculus of infinitesimal differ- 
ences) there are many important points of con- 
trast and of similarity, which would be not less 
clearly appreciated if the names were changed, as 
Boole all but suggested, the former to Calculus of 
Differences, the latter to Calculus of Limits. 

The methods of the Calculus of Differences are 
in vogue among actuaiies and otheis in dealing 
with statistics such as mortality tables ; and from 
this calculus are derived many formulae of approxi- 
mation of great practical value, such as the rules 
for finding the area of surfaces bounded by curved 
lines. 

Differentiation^ that organic progress which 
occui-g when certain parts of a uniform whole 
become structurally different from the others, or 
when, in other words, the homogeneous becomes 
heterogeneous. Inequality in inteimal and external 
conditions of life brings about restriction of certain 
vital processes and the predominance of others, 
and as this division of function is established, 
diversity of stracture results. Differentiation is 
the structural change wMch is associated with the 
physiological ‘ division of labour,’ and the process 
is essentially the same whether it find expression 
in cells, tissues, organs, or entire organisms. See 
Division of Labour, Evolution, Variation, &e. 

Diffraction* In general, light is propagated in 
straight lines in a homogeneous medium ; but, if it 
be caused co pass thiough an opening which is not 
large in comparison with the wave-length of the 
light, the law no longer holds. Such phenomena 
aie said to be due to diffraction. This ia further 
dealt with at Interference and Spectrum. 

Diffusion* The particles of all material 
bodies, except such as may be totally devoid of 
heat, are in rapid motion. In the case of solid 
bodies the excursions of any one particle are 
very limited; but in fluids a particle may move 
more or less fieely throughout the whole space 
occupied- This intermixture of molecules may 
occur also when different fluids are placed in con- 
tact with each other, but it may be prevented by 
the existence of tension at the common sui^ace 
( see S urpaoe-tension and Capillarity ). When 
it does occur, the fluids are said to diffim into each 
other. Diffusion has been observed in solids. 

Diffiismi of Liquids . — The diffusion of dissolved 
salts may obviously be considered under this 
heading. The phenomenon may bo conveniently 
studied by introducing a strong solution of some 
highly-coloured salt, such as bichromate of potash, 
into the bottom of a tall glass cylinder nearly 
filled ivith water. The rate of diffusion varies 
with the nature of the liquids. Graham was the 
first to investigate the subject carefully. He filled 
a number of similar glass vessels with solutions of 
different salts. The mouths of these vessels w^ere 
carefully ground so that they could be closed by 
means of glass plates. The different vessels were 
then placed in equal glass jars, and covered with 
water to a definite extent. Next the glass covers 
were cautiously withdrawn, and the diffusion was 
allowed to go on for a certain time. The rate at 
which each liquid diffused was thus obtained. 
Graham found that, for any one solution, the rate 
is proportional to the gradient of concentration— 
i,e. to the rate at which the quantity of salt 
dissolved per unit-volume varies per unit-length. 
Thus the law regulating diffusion of liquids is 
analogous to that which reflates the conduction 
of heat in a homogeneous solid. Hence the equa- 
tions obtained by Fourier in his TMorie de la 
Chaleur apply to problem rmder consideration. 

Graham found also that rise of temperature 
156 


greatly increases the effect. He divided substances 
into two classes, Colloids and Crystalloids, the 
members of the first class diftusing very much 
more slowly than those of the second. His inves- 
tigations have been much extended by more recent 
observers employing various methods of observa- 
tion. 

If two miscible liquids be separated by a mem- 
brane of bladder or of parchment paper, &c., 
diliuteion takes place through the septum at rates 
which are usually very different for different 
liquids. This phenomenon is known as Osmose 
(q.v.). It was first shown by Nollet that, if a 
vessel filled with alcohol be closed by a piece of 
bladder and placed in water, the diffusion of the 
water is so much more rapid than that of the 
alcohol that the bladder is uurst because of the 
increase of the contents of the vessel which it 
closes. By this means the various constituents of 
a mixture of colloid and crystalloid substances 
may be separated to any desired extent. The rate 
at which liquids clifiuse into each other through 
a septum depends greatly upon the molecular action 
hetw'een them and the septum. 

Diffusion of Gases . — If two flasks, each filled 
with a difierent gas at a given pressure and 
temperatiu'e, be placed in communication with 
each other, the gases will he found to interdiftuse. 
The rate of interdiffnsion is shown by theory 
be nearly in inverse proportion to the square root 
of the product of the densities of the two gases, 
and the experimental results are in accordance 
with the theory, 

Effiismi of Gases . — This is exhibited in the 
passage of a gas into vacuum under constant 
pressure through a small opening in a very thin 
plate otherwise impervious to it. The work done 
in the passage of a given volume of the gas is 
proportional to the irressuie, and the equivalent 
kinetic energy is proportional to the product of 
the density and the square of the speed of eflusion. 
Hence the speed for a given pressure varies in- 
versely as the square root of the density. Graham 
showed that this result of theory is closely realised 
b^’' experiment. He showed, further, that when a 
drscrepancy exists, it is due to the finite thickness 
of the plate. 

Transpiration of Gases is the term for the pass- 
age of gases under pressure through a fine capil- 
lary tube. This subject was also investigated by 
Graham, who found that the rate of passage is 
not afiected by the material of the tube. This 
seems to indicate that the tube becomes coated 
internally with a thin film of gas, so that the 
opposition to the flow of gas is due to Viscosity 
(q-v.). 

The rates at which different gases pass through 
fine unglazed earthenware are inversely as the 
square roots of their densities. Hence we have a 
means of separating gases the densities of which 
are difierent (see Atmolysis). If the septum be 
made of caoutchouc, which is not porous, the pas- 
sage of gases still occurs. The gas seems to com- 
bine with the matter of the septum on the one side, 
to diffuse through it, and finally to be given off on 
the other side. The passage of some gases, such as 
carbonic oxide, through hot cast-iron rs analogous. 

Digamma (literally ‘double gamma’) is the 
name given by the grammarians of the 1st century 
to the sixth letter, F (see the article on F), of the 
early Greek alphabet, from its shape, which was 
that of a ^mma, P, with the horizontal stroke 
doubled. The sound represented by this letter, 
approximately that of the English %o, had dis- 
appeared from all Greek dialects some centuries 
before the Christian era ; thus the original woida, 
I know, newos, new, are represented in classical 
Greek by oida, neos. The letter, in its propel 
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shape, was tlieiefore known to the graniniaiians 
only from old insci iptions ; hut a corrupt foim of 
it, uas letained in the alphabet to serve as the 
nuineial foi 6, and, as this character had come to 
leseuible the ligature for st, it leceived in this 
application the names staic and stigme. The metre 
ot the Homeric poems, as Bentley was the first to 
piove, indicates that they, or, at least, the oldest 
poi lions of them, weie composed while the sound 
still existed in the language. The lists of W'oids 
originally containing the digamma, given by 
Bentley and other scholars of a former day, were 
based partly on the testimony of ancient gram- 
marians, and partly on the evidence of the metre 
of Homei and other poets ; but comparative philol- 
ogy lias now made it possible to determine with 
ceitainty (in most cases) whether any paiticulai 
(lieek word had originally this consonant or not. 
The letter, as used in modern works treating 
historically of the Gieek language, is commonly 
punted 

I>iiiby 9 Sir Kenelm (1603-65), was born at 
Gayhurst, near New})ort Pagnell, son of Sir Everard 
Bigby (1578-1606), who turned Catholic, and was 
hanged for his pait in the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.). 
Kenelm himself was bred a Catholic, but in 1618, 
after a half-year in Spain, entered Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford (now Worcester College). He left it in 
Ifc^O without a degree, and spent nearly thiee years 
abroad, in Florence chiefly. At Madrid he fell in 
witli Prince Chailes, and following him hack to 
England, was knighted, and entered his service. 
Ill 1625, after a singular courtship, he secretly 
mauied ‘that celebiated heautie and courtezane,’ 
Venetia Stanley (1600-33), who hadheen his play- 
mate in childhood. With two piivateers in 1628 
he vanquished a French and Venetian squadron 
off Soauderoon, On his wife’s death he passed two 
herniit-like years, diverting himself with chemistry 
at Gieshain College. In 1636 he announced his 
reconversion ; and his tortuous conduct thereafter 
was dictated, it seems, hy his zeal for Catholicism. 
He was imprisoned hy the Parliament ( 1642-43 ), 
and had his estate confiscated ; was at Rome 
( 1645-47 ), where he finished by ‘ hectoiing at his 
Holiness ; ’ and thrice revisited England ( 1649- 
51-54), the third time staying two years, and 
entering into close relations with Cromwell. At 
the Restoration, however, he was well received, 
and letained his office of chancellor to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. He was one of the first members 
of the Royal Society ( 1663 ). 

‘The very Pliny of our age for lying,’ said 
Stubbes of Bigby, whom Evelyn terras ‘ an arrant 
mountebank.’ Yet he was a friend of Descartes 
and Sir Thomas Browne; he could appreciate 
the discoveries of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. 
Sii Sidney Lee points out, that ‘as a philo- 
sopher— an Aristotelian — Sir Kenelm undoubtedly 
owed much to Thomas White ; ’ and he questions 
whether his much-vaunted ‘powdei of sympathy’ 
was not really invented hy Sir Gilbeit Talbot. 
Bigby said he got the secret from a travelled 
Carmelite; and the specific was made of ‘jjow- 
der of vitiiol’ (copperas or some other sulphate), 
and was applied to a bandage, not to the 
wound. Bigby’s Discourse thereon (1658), like 
bis Treatise of Bodies and of Man's Soul (1644), 
contains much that is curious, if little of real 
value. His Discourse concerning the Vegetation 
of Blosds (1660) is the chief of his other twelve 
works. 

8ee his bombastic ’Meimirs, dealing with his courtship 
•(ed- Nicolas 1827); his Bcanderoon Voyage (Camden 
1868) ; the liife of him ‘by one of his descend- 
ant^' la* T, Longuevihe (1896) ; and BL M. Bigby’s Svr 
awd George Dighy, Earl of Bn'^stcH (his 


Digby, Kenelm Henry, was bom in 1800, 
youngest son of the dean of Clonfert. Having 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, he took his 

B. A. in 1819, and three years later published the 
Broad Stoyie of Honour — ‘that noble manual for 
gentlemen,’ as Julius Hare called it, ‘that volume 
which, had I a son, I would place in his hands, 
charging him, though such admonition would be 
needless, to love it next to his Bible.’ It was much 
altered and enlarged in the 1828 and subsequent 
editions (the latest 1877), its author having in the 
meantime turned Catholic. He died in London, 
where most of his long life was spent, on 22d 
March 1880. Of fourteen other works (32 vols. 
1831-74) all the last eight weie poetry. 

Digest^ a name often given to the Pandects 
(see Justinian) of the Roman law, because they 
contained ‘ Legalia prsecepta excellenter digesta. * 

IbigCSter, Papin’s, is^ a strong boiler with a 
closely fitting cover, in which articles of food may 
be boiled at a higher temperature than 212® ( 100® 

C. ). As its name implies, it was invented hy Papin 
(q.v.), and a common form is the Autoclave^ fig. 1, 
where the lid can he turned round under clamps or 
ears, and thus be rendered steam-tight. Another 
form is given in fig. 2, where a portion of the side 



Papin’s Digester, 


is removed to exhibit the interior. The lid, A, is 
fastened down hy a screw, B, and the steam gener- 
ated in the boiler is allowed to escape at a stop- 
cock, C, or by raising the weighted valve, D. The 
increased pressure to which the contents of the 
boiler are exposed causes the boiling-point of the 
water to rise to 400® (204^ C.), and occasionally 
higher. The digester is of great value as a means 
of preparing soups of various kinds, and especially 
in the extraction of gelatin from bones. 

Digestion is the change which food undergoes 
in order to prepare it for the nutrition of the animal 
frame, and is carried on in the higher animals in the 
Digestive System. In some of the lowest forms 
of animal life (amoehse) particles of food may be 
drawn into the body (which possesses no special 
organs at any part of its surface), and may then 
he digested. In higher organisms, however, parts 
have become evolved, which serve more especially 
the function of digestion. Thus in the common 
sea anemone there is a simple pouch which leads 
inwards from the centre of the cluster of ten- 
tacles. Into this fish and other food are drawn 
and digested, while the undigested parts are after 
wards voided through the same aperture by which 
they entered- In still higher organisms, man him- 
self included, this simple pouch is changed into a 
complex and greatly elongated tube, which is pro- 
vided with one aperture (the mouth) hy which food 
enters, and another aperture (the anus) through 
which undigested matter leaves the body. The 
whole digestive system is lined with a soft mem- 
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brane, which is richly supplied with blood-vessels. 
This membrane is called the mucous membrane, 
and from it is secreted by the glands which it con- 
tains a viscid substance called mucus. If the 
finger be thrust into the back of the mouth, and 
the^ mucous membrane gently scraped, the fluid 
which will adhere to the finger is seen to be viscid : 
it is secreted by the glands of the mouth. Not 
only mucus, but many other substances useful in 
digestion are formed by little glands in the mucous 
membrane, so that the whole digestive system is 
bathed duiing digestion with fluid having a diges- 
tive action on the food. In addition there are 
other glands, such as the salivary, the liver, and 
the pancreas, which we may look upon as glands 
of the mucous membiane which have enormously 
developed. ^ To so great an extent have they in- 
creased in size that they have got far outside the 
digestive system, and haVe become situated in neigh- 
bouring paits of the body, only connected with the 
digestive system by their ducts or elongated mouths. 



Fig. 1. — Section through Mouth, Nose, &c. : 
a, sphenoid bone ; Eustachian tube ; c, soft palate ; <Z, uvula ; 
e, nasal passage; /, upper jaw, g, lower jaw; A, epiglottis; 
m, mouth. 

Through these ducts their secretions, like that 
of the microscopic mucous gland, pour into the 
cavity of the digestive system. Outside the mucous 
coat we have the muscular coat, the function of 
which is to move the food onwards in its course, 
and to mix it with the digestive juices. lu the 
mouth, throat, and the upper part of the gullet, 
the muscles which move the food onwards, as in 
swallowing, are, when examined by the microscope, 
seen to be transversely striped, and like other striped 
muscles their contraction is rapid, la other parts 
of the digestive system, however, the muscular coat 
consists of smooth muscle, and like all other 
smooth muscles this coat contracts slowly. On 
this account the food rapidly swallowed passes 
very slowly along the rest of the digestive system. 

Having shown that the digestive system is amuco- 
muscular tube, we may now consider it more in 
detail. The mouth (fig 1, w) is lined with mucous 
membrane, and into it is poured the secretion of 
three pairs of salivary glauds— the parotids, situ- 
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ated in front of the ear ; the submaxillary, within 
the angle of the lower jaw ; and the sublingual, 
under the tongue. The mouth in most animals is 
provided with hard tissues— teeth, beaks — ^for the 
subdivision of food before it is swallowed. Vege- 
table feeders, eating tough grains, roots, and fibres, 
have large molar or grinding teeth, while the car- 
nivora have these same teeth modified so as to 
present a cutting edge, with which and their 
pointed canines meat is tom and cut into 
pieces, which are then swallowed (see Teeth). 
The mucous membrane of the mouth is covered 
externally by the muscles of the cheek and 
lips. Into its cavity the muscular tongue projects. 
On looking into the mouth with a looking-glass, 
one sees back into the throat. The entrance to 
the throat will be observed to be bounded at the 
sides by two muscular curtains passing downwards 
obliquely to the sides of the root of the tongue. 
These are termed the anteiior pillars of the fauces, 
and behind them, one on each side, are masses of 
lymphoid tissue, subject to enlargement, called 
tne tonsils. Above’s, another curtain hangs down. 
It is called the soft palate, and separates the mouth 
from the hinder part of the nasal cavity. Project- 
ing from its centi*e is a little cone called the uvula 
( fig. 1 ). The cavity of the pharynx, or the interior 
of the throat, is another ca\utv lined by mucous 
membrane, with muscular walls. These muscles 
constrict it (constrictors). Below, the cavity passes 
into the gullet or oesophagus, and in front of this 
tube runs the windpipe which communicates with 
the pharynx through 
the larynx, or oigan 
of voice. Food will 
pass through the 
phai-ynx into the 
gullet; and air, dur- 
ing lespiiation, passes 
thiougn the pharynx 
on into the larynx 
and windpipe; a 
valve, called the epi- 
glottis, partly closes 
the apertuie’ of the 
larynx. The pharynx 
is common, therefore, 
both to the digestive 
system and the re- 
spiratory passages. 

Above, the pharynx 
communicates, as"he- 
foie described, with 
the mouth and also 
with the nose. One 
can demonstrate this 
latter fact by drawing 
smoke into tlie mouth, 
and expelling it by 
the nostrils. This 
communication is 
closed during the act 
of swallowing, and 
also during the sing- 
ing of pure vow^- 
sounds, such as a, d, 

Uf and the closure is 
effected chiefly by the 
elevation of the soft 
palate, whicli acts as 
a valve. The pharynx 
communicates in ad- 
dition with the mid- 
dle ear by the^ Eustachian tubes, and this may 
be rendered evident if the mouth and nose be 
closed, and a violent expiratory effort made at 
the same time. As the pressure of air within the 
throat is increased, the Eustachian tubes which 



Fig. 2. — Human Alimentary 
Canal : 

a, oesophagus; &, stomach; c, car- 
diac orifice; d, pylorus; e, small 
intestine; /, biliary duct; pan- 

creatic duct ; h, ascending colon ; 
t, transverse colon; jF, descead- 
ing colon ; rectum. 
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previously were collapsed now become distended, 
and a little wave of air at high pressuie is forced 
into the middle ear, causing a buzzing sound. 
Occasionally the middle ear communicates with 
the external air through congenital or acquired 
apei tores in the membrana tympani. In these 
cases smoke may be propelled from the throat out 
of one or both ears. 

The gullet or oesophagus (figs. 1, 2, and 3) is a 
long tube passing from the pharynx to the stomach. 
Its mucous coat is loaded with very large mucous 
glands, which secrete a quantity of very viscid 
mucus. Its muscular walls contain striped fibies 
In the upper, unstriped in the lower part. The 
stomach itself is a greatly dilated part of the 
digestive system. Its shape is indicated in the fig. 
It may be said to consist of two parts, even in the 
human subject; a more complex arrangement is 
found in many animals, such as the luminants. 
The laige dilated portion into which the gullet 
opens is termed cardiaOi and the opening the 
cardiac or oesophageal opening. The narrow part 
opening into the duodenum is the pjrloric part, 
and the opening the pyloric opening. The 
whole is lined with mucous membrane, which, 
in the empty stomach, is thrown into projecting 
lolds or rugae, but these folds are effaced when 
the organ is distended with food (fig. 3). In the 



Fig. 3. — Section of the Stomach : 
ducts of liver ; 6, pylorus ; c, bile duct ; d, pancreatic duct , 
e, cardiac orifice. 

membrane are innumerable glands, which secrete 
the digestive juices of the stomach (fig. 4). If the 
surface of the membrane he examined with a strong 
ocket-lens, the apertures of these little glands may 
e seen. They run down from the surface into the 
deeper parts of the mucous membrane. They are 
lined by secreting cells. The greater number of 
glands situated in mucous membranes have the 
simple structure diagrammatically represented in 
fig. 4. Each gland has a mouth or short duct lined 
by cells. B^ow this the little tube is lined by 
•cells which secrete the juice peculiar to the gland. 
This secreting part sometimes branches. Outside 
the gland blood-capillaries ramify, which supply 
the ^and with ,^yarishment, enabling it to manu- 
facture the , stiSfebances which it secretes. The 
gastric juice* is‘|, acid, and the chief acid secreted 
is hydrochlofiQ. acid. This is foimed at the car- 
diac, but not at the pyloric end. The substance 
called pepdm^ which is necessary for digestion, 
is secret^ by the whole of the glands. The 
cardiac glands therefore secrete both substances, 
and they possess two sorts of cells, those which 
form the hydrochloric acid being bigger and more 
jronnlar than the other sort which secrete pepsine. 
I^pyloric glairs secreting pepsine have only one 
cteil similar to the pepsiue-seoreting cell of 
cardiac end. Outside me vascular and glandu- 
lar miiniuiia and united to it by a loose dedicate 


layer — submucous coat — ^is the muscular coat. This 
is similar to that of the rest of the alimentary 
canal, except that there are in addition to the 
circular and longitudinal fibres, many oblique 
fibres. The circular fibres are 
veiy thick indeed at the pyloric 
aperture, forming a circular 
sphincter band, which contracts 
and keeps hack the food in the 
stomach until gastric digestion 
is nearly completed. 

The food, now called the 
chyme, passes into the small 
intestine, a tube some 20 feet 
long. This tube, besides the 
muscular and mucous coats, 
possesses in addition an ex- 
ternal coat of loose fibrous 
tissue, covered by a single layer 
of fiat epithelial cells. This 
coat is piolonged into, and 
helps to toim tlip mesenteiy, 
a membrane connecting the 
intestine with the abdominal 
walls, which aie lined with a 
similar fibro-epithelial coat. 

This membrane is called the 
peiitoneum, and is sometimes 
inflamed (peritonitis) as a lesult 
of cold, injuries, &c. The small 
intestine is somewhat aibitraiily 
divided into thiee portions— -the 
upper (duodenum), the middle 
(jejunum), and the lower 
( Ileum ). In all parts the mus- 
cular coat is similar to that of 
the rest of the digestive system. 

The mucous coat contains glands 
very like the pyloric glands of 
the stomach, called Lieher- 
kuhn’s follicles. These, however, rarely branch. 
They secrete the intestinal juice. ^ In the duo- 
denum, one finds in addition highly-branched 
glands called Brunner’s. These extend light down 
into the submucous coat. Little is known con- 
cerning their function. In both the mucous and 
submucous coats, and generally involving both 
layeis, are found masses of tissue — ^lymphoid- 
similar to that found in a lymphatic gland (fig. 6). 
These aie termed solitary ^ands, but it must 
he understood that they do not secrete any 
juice concerned in digestion. Their function is 
piohably connected with the blood and the blood- 
corpuscles. Collections of these solitary glands, 



St, stomacli; its pylonc end; Z, liver; g, gall-bladder; d, 
duodenum, extending firora the pylonc end of the stomach to 
the front, ivhere the superior mesentaic artery, sm, crosses the 
iptestines , jpa, panoseas; spfe^ ; a, abdominal aorta. 

forming oblong patches about two inches long, 
are •oaJled Payer^s patches. These are affected m 
typhoid fevi^r. In addition to the foUicLes of 



rig. 4. 

B, cardiac gland from 
the middle ot the 
human stomach, 
magnified about 160 
diameters: a, wall 
of the tube, lined 
with large oval nuc- 
leated cellsj b, the 
same cells isolated ; 
c, nucleated cells of 
columnar epithe* 
hum, occupying the 
upper parts ot the 
tubes; d, blind ex- 
tremity of the tube. 
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lieberkuhn and the glands of Brunner, there are 
two very important glandular structoes, the liver 
and the pancreas, which pour their digestive juices 
into the small intestine (fig. 5). The bile, which 
is the secretion of the liver, is formed continually 
by that organ, but the amount thus formed is 
greatly influenced by the kind and quantity of 
food taken. It passes out of the liver by the two 
hepatic ducts, and much of it passes by the cystic 
duct into the gall-bladder, where it is stored up. 



Fig. 6. —Section of Intestinal Mucous Membrane : 
li, lacteal in centre of villus; E, epitlielmm covering villus; 
B, blood vessels represented ; F, follicle of Lieberlcuhn ; S, 
part of a solitary gland ; M, muscular fibres. 

From this the bile passes into the common bile 
duct, which joins the duct of the pancreas, and the 
two open into the duodenum by a common aper- 
ture. The bile is to be looked upon not only as a 
digestive juice, but as a drain or channel of excre- 
tion, wheieby effete and useless matters are re- 
moved from the body. The flow of bile is easily 
restrained, as by inflammation of the duct, or the 
presence of a tumour pressing on the duct, or a 
gall-stone. In this case, the bile already formed is 
reabsorbed' with the blood, through the lymphatics, 
and we have jaundice due to absorption of the 
colouring matter of the bile. The secretion of bile 
goes on before birth ; the meconium of infants con- 
sisting chiefly of biliary matter. The pancreas is 
very similar in structure to a salivary gland. It 
secretes the pancreatic juice which pours -with the 
bile into the digestive system. The mucous mem- 
brane of the small intestine contains, in addition to 
the structures already mentioned, little projec- 
tions called villi (fig. 6). These aie not, to any 
^eat extent at least, secretive, but they are im- 
portant absorbants. This property they share 
with the whole of the digestive system, through 
any part of which, and especially through the wmis 
of the stomach and small mtestine, digested matter 
passes into the numerous blood-capularies which 
form everywhere a dense network. The villi are 
peculiar, however, for each one contains, in addi- 
tion to blood-vessels, a small lymph-vessel or 
lacteal. jNearly all the fat absorb^ by the diges- 
tive system is taken up by the little cells of the 
vUli, and passes on into the lacteals, and thence 
to the blood (fig. 7). If some osmic acid, which 
blackens fat, be poured into the intestine of a nailk- 
rabbjLt, Jcilled during active digestion, and if the 
viUJ be examined with a microscope, they will 
be seqn to have been blacl:<?ned, especially at theii 



tips, while the rest of the intestine will have pie 
seived its ordinaiy colour. On further examma 
tion it will he seen 
that the fat has been 
taken up in niicio- 
scopic globules by 
the cells covering 
the villi, and that 
they aie passing, m 
a way which is as 
yet not definitely 
settled, into the 
central lacteal. 

The small intes- 
tine is a tube of 
gi eat impoi fcance, 
and in oider to in- 
crease its total area, 
the mucous mem- 
brane is elevated, 
in the upper pait, 
into tiansverse folds 
(the valvulcB conniventes, fig 8). 

The uuabsorbed food, mixed with the various 
secietions we have mentioned, now passes into the 
laige intestine, when both digestion and absoiption 
go on, althouoh to a less extent. The large intes- 
tine is only $ feet in length, but its giith Is much 
gi eater than that of the small intestine. It com- 
mences with the caecum, a dilated part, into which 
p^ses a little blind canal (Hie vermiform appen- 
dix), a laige and important structuie in some 
animals. The food remn#»nt (faecal matter) is pie- 
vented, under ordinary cucumstances, from passing 
back into the small intestine, by a double fold of 
mucous membrane (the ilio-csecai valve, fig. 9). 
The large intestine ascends on the right side ( ascend- 
ing colon), crosses over to the left side (transverse 
colon), and descends again (descending colon), and 
makes bend (sigmoid flexure), and finally ter- 
minates in a somewhat enlarged portion (leetum). 


Fig. 7.-The Top of a ViUus : 

Fat globules are represented as pass- 
ing through one of the epithelial 
cells, F, on through the tissue of 
the villus, I, into the central 
lacteal, L. 



Fig 8 — Small In- 
testine distended 
and hardened by 
alcohol, and laid 
open to show 
the valvulsB con- 
niventes. 



Fig. 9. — Csectun inflated, dried, 
and opened to show the arrange- 
ment of the valve : 
a, termination of the ileum ; 6, ascend- 
ing colon; c, c?ecum; d, a trans- 
verse coustiiction projecting mto 
the caecum; lips <»f the valve 
separating the small from the large 
intestine ; g, the venrtiform appen- 
dix of the caecum 


The anal aperture is closed by muscles, an internal 
sphincter of non-striped, and an external of striated 
fibre. The mucous membrane of the large intestine 
differs from that of the small intestine m contain- 
ing no villi, or Bninner glands. Lieberkuhn’s and 
solitary glands aie present, but the aggregation of 
the latter into Beyer’s patches is nowhere to be 
found. 
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Movements of Food in the Alimentary^ Canal . — 
When food is taken into the month it is at once 
swallowed, unless it is in the solid form. In tliis 
case it is chewed or masticated ; the use of which 
IS to divide the solid fragments taken into a con- 
venient size for swallowing, for which pin pose it, in 
addition, is mixed with the viscid saliva and juices 
of the mouth. The chewed food, moreover, is more 
easily digested, inasmuch as the gastric and other 
juices can act more readily upon finely divided 
than upon larger masses of food. Many animals 
can hardly be said to masticate; such are the 
carnivora (dog, cat, &c.), and they are not pro- 
vided with grinding teeth. In most animals living 
on vegetable food, which frequently consists of 
haid grains, roots, and fibres, large flat grinding 
molars are found. In these animals, not only is 
the food finely divided in the mouth, but the food, 
largely consisting of starch, is partially digested by 
the saliva. In mastication, the head is firmly fixed 
by the powerful muscles of the neck, while the 
lower jaw is moved upon the upper. The lower 
jaw is approximated to the upper by powerful 
muscles (the temporal, masseter, and internal ptery- 
goids), which pass upwards, and are attached to 
the side of the head and face. Their contraction 
may be felt by placing the hand in front of the ear 
and voluntarily contracting the jaws. The lower 
aw is depressed by muscles which pass down the 
rent of the neck. Most of these spring from the 
hyoid bone, which may be felt deep in the tissues 
or the neck above the ‘Adam's apple.’ Rotating 
movements and those of protrusion and retraction 
of the jaw are produced chiefly by the action of the 
pterygoid muscles. It is obvious that during masti- 
cation the food would naturally tend to escape from 
between the grinding surfaces of the teeth, and 
would collect within the mouth and outside the 
gums. This is prevented, however, by the muscles 
placed in the substance of the cheeks (buccinators) 
and lips (orbicularis oris). These keep the cheek 
and lip walls closely opposed to the outside of the 
teeth. On this account food will only escape from 
between the grindeis into the interior of the mouth, 
from which it is collected and pushed back between 
the teeth by the muscular tongue. 

The very complex muscular movements just 
described result from very peifectly co-ordinated 
nervous impulses, which pass from the brain to the 
muscles, and cause and regulate their contractions. 
One can masticate ‘ at will ’ — ^that is to say, one can 
consciously cause the muscles to contract. In 
order that the mastication may be effective, how- 
ever, it is necessary not only to know the sizes, but 
also to be aware of the ever-changing positions of 
the particles of food. This is effected by sensory 
nerves, which pass to the brain from the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. Although mastication is 
frequently voluntary, yet, like most other volun- 
tary actions frequently performed, it can be per- 
formed reflexly. In this case the sensory impulses 
pass from the mucous membrane to the brain, and 
initiate appropriate motor impulses which pass to 
the muscles, without exciting attention and special 
volition in their passage. 

As a result of mastication, the food is gathered 
in the form of a round moist bolus on the upper 
surface of the tongue ( see fig. I ). It is now ready to 
be swallowed. In the first place, it is pushed back- 
wards by the tongue, and seized by muscles, many 
of which are attached to the hyoid bone, which can 
be felt to move during their contraction. According 
to the most recent investigation, the bolus is pro- 
pelled with great rapidity through the pharynx and 
gullet into the stomach. If the finger be placed 
upon the hyoid bone, or Adames apple, and the ear 
placed against the upper third of the back of a 
paM^t). me movement of the hyoid hone indicat- 


ing the commencement of swallowing is almost co- 
incident with the passage of food down the gullet, 
which produces a very audible sound. Following 
the propulsion of the food dowuiwards, there is 
a wave of contraction, which, commencing in the- 
pharynx, travels downwaids through the gullet. 
This, however, is comparatively slow. It is seen 
then that swallowing is not due to the falling of 
liquids down the tmoat. A horse drinks ‘up 
hill,’ and the jugglers, or indeed any one, can 
drink or swallow with the head vertically down- 
wards. 

When the food has reached the back of the 
mouth, the rest of the act of swallowing occurs 
irrespective of the action of the will. The nerves, 
which commence in the mucous membrane of the 
pharynx and gullet (sensory branches of vagus), 
cany impressions to the brain, which disengage of 
themselves the appropriate muscular movements 
without necessarily involving either the will or con- 
sciousness. Thus, in alcoholic stupor, or fainting 
from drowning, in both of which conditions con- 
sciousness is suspended, food and liquid placed at 
the back of the mouth are at once swallowed. 

There is a possibility that during swallowing 
the food may go the wrong way — i.e. it may pass 
into the larynx and windpipe. It will be seen 
from the diagram that the food in its passage to 
the gullet must actually pass over the aperture of 
the larynx. It is prevented from passing into it 
by the elevation of the larynx (this can be felt by 
the hand placed on the throat), which pushes its 
aperture against and under the hack of the tongue, 
miich at the same time is pushed backwards. In 
addition, there is a valve called the epiglottis,, 
which is pushed down over the larynx by the move- 
ment just described, and by muscular fibres, which 
act upon it for that especial purpose. If the 
epiglottis be destroyed, as by ulceration, gun-shot 
wounds, &c., it is necessary for the patient to have 
the food he takes carried over the aperture of the 
larynx into the gullet by a feeding-tube. It is- 
obvious that one cannot speak with the larynx 
shut, and with the larynx open we cannot safely 
swallow. Food is prevented from passing into the 
nose by the elevation of the soft palate wliich meets- 
the constricting pharynx, and shuts off the cavity 
of the nose like a valve (fig. 1 ). 

The walls of the stomach and intestine are, like 
the gullet, provided with muscular fibre. An ex- 
ternal layer passes in the length of the gut, and 
within this is a circular layer. These muscles, 
unlike the muscles of the limbs, contract slowly on 
stimulation, and they are outside the domain of 
voluntary action. During digestion they contract 
peristaltically, urging the food towards the rectum. 
The peristaltic waves may begin in any part of the 
gut and pass slowly downwards, followed at vary- 
ing intervals by other waves. It is probable that 
what is called antiperistaltic waves may occasion- 
ally occur, tending to bring the food back towards, 
the mouth, for bilious matter is frequently vomited, 
the bile having in all probability passed upwards- 
into the stomach by antiperistalsis from the duo- 
denum. 

Eractations are frequently caused by antiperis- 
talsis, and by a movement of this kind food is. 
brought back into the mouth for further chewing 
in the ruminants ( sheep, oxen, &c. ). The peristalsis 
is particularly active during digestion, and is pro- 
duced in great part by the food stimulating the 
mucous membrane. If a portion of the intestine or 
the stomach he removed from the body, peristalsis 
may contmue or may be produced artificially, espe- 
cially by irritating the mucous membrane. In the 
body the canal is under the influence of additional 
nerves (vagus), through which fibres the digestive 
processes are chiefly regulated among themselves^ 
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'The peristalsis in the stomach is combined with, 
irregular churning movements. 

The act of vomiting is a reflex nervous act. It 
can be excited by stimulating the branches of the 
vagus nerve, which are distributed to the stomach, 
as when indigestible and irritative food is taken ; or 
emetics, such as mustard, hot water, or a hot 
saline solution, tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, sulphate 
of zinc, and alum are administered. By ticlcling 
the back of the throat with a feather, the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve is stimulated, and vomiting may 
readily be produced. It is of frequent occurrence 
when painful irritation of the uterine nerves in preg- 
nancy, of the nerves of the liver and kidneys during 
the passage of a hepatic or 

f renal stone, or indeed when 
irritation of any sensorj^ 
nerves takes place. Nerve- 
impulses may pass to the 
brain through any one of 
these channels (fig. 10), or 
may be excited in the brain 
itself by the sight or smell 
01 even the thought of any- 
thing disgusting, and they 
produce, if the person be con- 
• scions, a feeling of nausea. 
In any case there is a dis- 
charge of nerve-impulses, 
which, as a result of this 
stimulation, passes to the 
glands of the mouth through 
1 the chorda tympani nerve, 
and produces a rapid flow 
of saliva. In addition, motor 
nerves carry impulses to the 
muscular walls of the ab- 
o domen, and to the walls of 
stomach itself. As a 
Vomitin^^^ ^ result of tiie muscular con- 

Nerves come' to Tomltlng follow the 

centre V, through spinal contents Of the stomach are 
cord SC, from pharynx propelled Upwards into the 

iiAestmei.eJidfciadde; “S 8“ inspiration generaUy 
B. occurs, and the aperture of 

the larynx (glottis) is closed. 
The diaphragm — ^the muscle which separates the 
thorax from the abdomen — then becomes pressed 
down upon the abdominal contents, and assists in 
the act of vomiting. Cases in which irritating or 
^poisonous substances are swallowed aie so frequent, 
’that every one should be aware that a large quan- 
tity of hot liquid, especially if it contain much salt, 
‘or some mustard, forms a safe and speedy emetic. 


Ice a valuable sedative, and often prevents 
vomiting. The undigested food when it reaches 
the lower part of the intestine (rectum), excites 
'sensory nerves which carry impulses to the brain 
»and spinal cord. A feeling of distension results, 
and voluntary contraction of the abdominal muscles 
and of the diaphragm — an inspiration nsuallv 
taking place — expels the undigested matter. This 
voluntary effort is aided by the contraction of the 
bowel itself, and by the relaxation of the band of 
muscular fibres (sphinctei*s) which, during the in- 
tervals between evacuations, remain contracted. 


In many animals, such as the sheep, ox, and 
^camel, the stomach consists of several cavities com- 
municating with one another. In the ox and sheep 
’both the cardiac and the pyloric portions are each 
■subdivided into two compartments. The cardiac 
part consists of a very dilated cavity, the paunch 
(rumen), into which the food is passed as soon as 
swallowed. In addition there is a smaller part, the 
reticulum (honeycomb), so called from the folds of 
lining mucous membrane which intersect, forming 
.a reticulum. The pyloric half is divided into two 


parts. The psalterium (maniplies), so called fiom 
the lamellated appearance of its mucous membrane, 
communicates with the last division, the rennet 
stomach (abomasum, fig, 11). 

Fluid passes either into the first, second, or tniid 
parts of the stomach, and thence on into the fouith. 
Solid matter, such as grass, roots, &c, , passes either 
into the paunch or leticulum. This is mixed with 
the saliva swallowed with it, and in addition it is 
mixed with juices formed by the mucous membiane 
of these cavities. When the animal has finished 
feeding, it lies down and rumination commences. 
Due in part to the conti action of the abdominal 
muscles and diaphragm, the food is propelled in the 
foim of ronndea pellets from the paunch and reti- 
culum up into the month. The pellets are there 
thoronghJy masticated, and are returned in a pulpy 
condition to the stomach. Now, however, the food 
passes into the psalterium, and finally into the 
rennet stomach. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the consistency of the food determines into which 
part of the stomach it passes- The walls of the 
stomach near the gullet are thrown into two folds 




Fig 11.— Compound Fig. 12. — Alimentary 

Stomach of Ox : Canal of Fowl : 

a, cesophagub; 6, rumen, or a, oesophagus ; 6, ciop; c, pro- 
paunch ; c, reticulum, or ventnculus, or secreting 
second stomach ; d, omasum, stomach ; d, gizsard, or tn- 

01 thud stomach ; e, abom- turating stomach ; e, intes- 
asum, or fourth stomach; tinal canal. /, two long 
A the duodenum, cjecal tubes indicating the 

theoretical commencement 
of large intestine 

or lips which, when in contact, form a tube leading 
from the gullet into the psalterium. Along this 
tube the masticated and fluid food can pass. The 
mouthfuls of grass which are first swallowed pass 
between their lips, and find their way at once into 
the paunch or reticulum. 

In the bird some interesting modifications in the 
structme of the alimentary canal are seen (fig. 12). 
The gullet at about the middle of its course is pro- 
vided with a pouch or crop. Into this the food 
passes, and is bathed by a secretion formed by its 
glands. It is then propelled onwards into a dil«ated 
cavity, the proventriculus, and is acted on by diges- 
tive juices. Thence it passes into the gizzard. This 
cavity is provided with muscular walls of enormous 
thickness in the case of birds that are vegetable- 
feeders. It is lined by thick and corneous epithe- 
lium, and in its interior are generally found pieces 
of stone, chalk, &c. The gizzax'd is a powerful 
mill, which grinds the food into a soft pulp, upon 
which the digestive juices can rea<lily act L&ee 
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The Aczion of the Digestive Juices . — By digestion 
is meant that process by which food is rendered 
capable of passing throngh the walls of the digestive 
system into the blood-vessels and lymphatics, 
in such a form that it may be of use_ to the 
economy. The most essential change which food 
undergoes is one of solution. Many proteins, starch, 
fat, and other food-stuffs are quite insoluble in the 
circulating fluids of the body, and were they in- 
jected into the blood they would simply block up 
the smaller blood-vessels. During digestion these 
pass either into nearly allied chemical substances 
which are readily dissolved in water, or in the case 
of fat partly into a soluble soap, and partly into a 
state of microscopically minute subdivision. It is 
not sufficient, however, merely to have a soluble 
food-stuff in order that it may be absorbed and 
used by the body. Cane (table) sugar is soluble in 
water, but it is of no use as cane-sugar to the body. 
If injected into the blood-vessels, it is at once 
Secreted by the kidneys. During digestion it is 
converted into another sugar less soluble, but in a 
form which can be used by the economy. 

It must clearly be understood that food intro- 
duced into the stomach is not received into the 
system. It is still ‘outside the body.’ It is only 
when it has become absorbed, and has passed in a 
suitable form, carried by the blood, to the tissues 
01 the brain, muscles, &c. , that it is made use of in 
so-called vital manifestations. The relief and stay 
that a meal gives is chiefly due to nervous action, 
the result of gastric distension. Clay and other 
non-nutritive matter may be swallowed, and will 
temporarily produce the same effect. 

The digestion of food is brought about by the 
action of juices, the saliva, the gastric, pancreatic, 
intestinal, &c. These are mixed with the finely 
divided food by the movements of the aliment- 
ary canal. The digestive juices are in all cases 
secreted by the microscopic cells which line the 
various glands opening into the digestive system. 
The digestive juice, whatever be its source, con- 
tains either an acid substance or an alkaline one, 
and in addition a substance termed an unorganised 
ferment. These ferments differ in many particulais 
from the organised ferments (bacteria, micrococci), 
found in putrefaction, diseases such as anthrax, 
scarlet fever, cholera, &c. The latter are whole 
living cells, having definite parts or organs. They 
live and multiply, consume, and excrete in the fluid 
they inhabit. The digestive ferments are not 
whole cells, they are the products of cells. They 
are not the broken-down useless substances, such 
as carbonic acid, water, &c., which all cells give 
out, and which an animal, like man (an aggiega- 
tiou of cells), excretes. They consist of very com- 
plex active matter, of which we know almost 
nothing, and which we class with some other sub- 
stances of which we know little more, under the 
head ‘ albuminoids.’ These ferments in fact possess 
many of the qualities of cells themselves. They 
are killed by the temperature of boiling water, like 
all other living things. They have a certain range 
of temperature, within which alone they evince 
activity, and within the limits of that range they 
are more active the higher the tempeiature. Then 
ag^ they require the presence of water, in which 
fluid they are soluble. In their action they seem 
to be hydrolytic, that is, they produce important 
changes in the substances they attach by, amongst 
other things, adding the elements of water. These 
ferments, together with the other constit- 
tltots of the digestive juices, are secreted by the 
of the dij^tivfe glands. If we study these 
their ce|ls with the mioroscojpe, they all 
WM&m, several points of Similarity. ^ Each gland 
^ in the* case say of the saSvary 

iflands^ wines into several branches. The duet. 


or its branches in the latter case, terminate in the 
secreting tubules of the gland. These are little 
tubes, which are lined by the secreting cells, leaving 
only a small cavity in the centre of each tubule for 
the escape of the secretion into the duct. Outside 
the tubule there is a dense network of fine blood- 
capillaries, from which the liquor of the blood 
escapes, bathing the gland and the cells within it. 
These imbibe the liquor, and they have almost cer- 
tainly the power of selecting such constituents of 
it as they require. The substances derived from 
the blood are used by the cells, which manufacture* 
the juice which they excrete. The constituents of 
the excretion are not found, it will be observed,, 
in the blood ; they result from chemical processes 
which go on within the cells, which use blood as a 
raw material. The cells are very small, being about 
to of inch across. They have 

each a very thin envelope, within which the finely 
gr*anular contents of tire cell are seen. In the 
centre is a kernel or nucleus. During digestion 
the cell enlarges, and granules appear in it. These 
are the manufactured products : they are discharged 
into the duct of the gland. 

We have now to consider how it is that the glands- 
are regulated in their secreting powers, how it is 
that at certain times, and in sumcrent quantity, the 
secreting juice is poured into the digestive system. 
This is brought about by the action of the nervous, 
system. Although in some cases — e.g. the stomach, 
local nerve-cells placed in the walls of the digestive 
system itself, seem to regulate in part the secretion, 
yet in all cases nerve-cells placed in the brain are 
chiefly concerned. It was thought at one time that 
the brain acted by causing the blood-vessels of the* 
gland to enlarge, and in consequence the food- 
supply and secretion of the gland to become greater. 
That this is not the whole truth, is shown by the 
administration of belladonna. If a rather large 
dose of this drug be taken, the mouth becomes very 
dry and unpleasant, and it is difficult to speak and 
to swallow. In other words, the cells of the salivary 
glands are paralysed, and the customary flow of 
saliva is for the trme being at an end. It is found, 
however, that during thrs condition the blood- 
vessels are by no means contracted. This experi- 
ment, together with others, suggests that although 
during the secretion of a digestive juice the blood- 
vessels dilate, the activity of the secreting cells is 
not always associated with the condition of the 
blood-vessels. The latter are undoubtedly under 
the influence of nerves (vaso-motor) which regulate 
their condition, and it is probable that the secreting 
cells are themselves under the influence of other 
nerves, which are special secreting nerves. We 
have already seen that in the case of the irrovements 
of the digestive system, the motor-impulses which 
started from the central nervous system were called 
into action by sensory impulses karting from the* 
mucous membrane of the digestive system. So in 
like maimer the nervous impulses which pass to the 
blood-vessels and the glands are caused, in the first 
instance, by sensory impulses from the mucous 
membrane. If food be taken into the mouth, espe- 
cially if it be ‘tasty,’ a secretion of* saliva rapidly 
follows, and even the tickling of the mouth by a 
feather, or the stimulation of the mucous membrane 
with electricity, will produce the same result. In this 
case sensory impulses pass to the brain through suclk 
nerves as the lingual and glossopharyngeal, and 
reflexly excite the glands through the medium of 
the brain, the outgoing impulses passing throiight 
nerves such as the chorda tympani (fig. 13). See 
BrahS", In the case of salivary seci^etion, fche- 
smell ot sight of food may excite a secretion. Int 
this case the sensory impulses pass from the nose* 
or along the nerves of these om9sm to the^ 
brain. Whein the thought of food prodiieeB a flotvy 
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this is due to the recalling of previous sight and 
smell impressions in the brain. 

When food is passed into the stomach, secretion 
occurs. This too may result from mechanical 
irritation, as when through an opening (fistula) the 
mucous membrane is brushed with a feather. In 
all cases the stomach, pale before, becomes suifused 

with blood, and 
the gastiic juice 
IS poured out- 
The flow of the 
intestinal juice, 
the pancreatic 
juice, and bile, 
all follow the 
stimulation of 
the mucous 
membrane, and 
in all cases the 
blood-vessels en- 
large so as to 
give the cells a 
good supply of 
food, although, 
as we have seen, 
they themselves 
actually pass 
into a condition 
of activity, as a 
result of the in- 



Fig. 13. — Nervous Mechanism of 
becretion : 

B, brain ; C, spinal cord ; S, nerve pass- 
ing from mucous membrane of mouth 
to brain; SS, ner\e passing to cell m 
salivary gland , VM, nerve passing to 
blood-vessels of gland. 


fluence of special 
secreting nerves. 

We have now 
to consider the 
digestion of food- 
stuffs, and the 


parts that the 

various glands play in this impoitant process. For 
our present purpose it is sufficient to speak of 
foods as belonging to four classes : ( 1 ) Proteins 
—albumens, globulins, &c.— e.g. the white of egg, 
the chief constituent of meat, the gluten of bread. 
(2) Carbohydrates — starches, sugars, gums — e.g. 
potato-starch, cane or grape sugar. (3) Fats and 
oils— e.g. suet, marrow, olive-ofl. (4) Minerals— 
e.g. water, table-salt, iron, phosphates. See also 
Diet, Food, Vitamins. 

Some few substances are absorbed without being 
digested at all ; they do not need to be. Such are 
water and the minerals, although even many of 
these undergo some change or other. Grape-sugar 
is absorbed, and probably proteins too are often 
absorbed to some extent at least. Fat is profoundly 
modified during digestion, although not necessarily 
as the result of any digesting ferment. It may lie 
said, however, that the great mass of food-stuff 
which is classed under the heads of proteins and 
carbohydrates is all digested by the action of 
ferment-like bodies. The saliva, of which about 


30 ounces are secreted during the 24 hours, con- 
tains a ferment termed ptyalin, which is capable of 
turning starch into a soluble sugar called maltose. 
This can easily be demonstrated in the following 
manner: Take a tiny pinch of ordinary starch 
powder, and shake it up with a tahlespoonful of 
water. It will not dissolve. Then boil it, when 
the starch will swell up, forming a thin starch 
paste. Dilute a few drops of tincture of iodine 
with several volumes of water, and add a drop of 
this to a small quantity of the starch paste. It 
will become of a rich blue colour. This is the 


test for starch. Now add to some of the original 
starch paste about one -quarter of its volume of 
saliva from the mouth, and keep the mixture by 
the fire at a temperatnr^ pleasant to the hand. In 
a minute or so take out some of the starch in order 


to test it again. The iodine no longer gives a blue 
colour, but produces a beaittlful mahogany browm 


This shows that the starch has disappeared, the 
brown colour being the reaction given by erythro- 
dextrine into which the starch has been converted. 
After a little time another portion tested in a 
similar way gives no reaction whatever, the erytliro- 
dextrine having in it^* turn disappeared. The starch 
is now converted into sugar, mixed with a little 
unconverted dextrine. The ptyalin may be ex- 
tracted from tlie saliva or from the salivary glands 
themselves. It does not appear to be much ex- 
hausted duiing its activity, and has the geneial 
characters alieady discussed of unorganised fer- 
ments. The saliva is alkaline, and the staichy 
food is no doubt pai tly converted into sugai during 
its sojourn in the mouth and gullet by its action. 
When the food has reached the stomach and the 
acid gastiic juice has mixed with it, the saliva is 
unable to act, and is probably killed. This mix- 
ture does not take place until the gastric juice has 
been secreted, and until the churning movements 
of the stomach have commenced. As this does 
not take place for, say, a quarter of an hour after 
food has entered the stomach, the swallowed saliva 
has time to act, and to conveit a large quantity of 
the starch into maltose. Any undigested staich 
is subsequently converted into sugar when the 
food reaches the small intestine by the pancieatic 
jnice. 

When the food reaches the stomach it causes 
a reflex secietion of gastric juice. This is but 
slowly produced when insipid heavy food, such as 
coagulated white of egg, boiled meat, sago, &c., is 
eaten, but flows readily when soups, hioths, and 
fluids containing salts and extractions in abund- 
ance are taken. Thus we have a scientific reason 
for commencing a dinner with soup, preserving the 
de resi$tance until the stomach has secieted 
gastric juice for its digestion. The gastric juice, 
several pounds of which are secieted daily, is acid 
in reaction containing free hydrochloric acid. In 
addition lactic and butyric acids are formed during 
the progress of digestion. The ferment peculiar to 
the stomach is termed pepsine, and it requires, 
unlike the ptyalin of the saliva, an acid medium 
for its action. Pepsine and hydrociiloric acid convert 
proteins into substances tei nied peptones. The latter 
bodies are soluble in water, and are not coagulated 
by boiling like many of the proteins. In addition 
they pass readily thiougli an animal membrane, 
and are therefore easily absorbed. The protein 
does not pass directly into the peptone, but like the 
starch is changed into at least one intermediate 
body. In the first case the protein becomes con- 
verted by the hydrochloric acid into what is called 
syntonin, or acid protein, and it is this syntonin 
which alone the pepsine has power to change into 
peptone. The syntonin becomes a propeptone 
which is intermediate in its j>roperties between a 
protein and peptone itself. It is very probable that 
the whole change fiom protein to peptone consists 
in some simple change in the molecular character 
of the protein, together with the addition of water. 
A peptone may be termed therefore a hydrated 
protem, and the pepsine a hydrolytic ferment. 
Within the stomach, and capable of being readily 
extracted from the stomach of a calf, is a ferment 
called the milk -coagulating ferment (rennet! 
This causes milk to coagulate, and fonn a clot or 
curd. It subsequently contracts aud squeezes out 
some fluid termed the whey. It is difficult to assign 
any use to this ferment, for the acid of the gastric 
juice would cause of itself the milk to curdle. 
Still more difficult is it to explain the existence 
of a Similar ferment in the pancreatic juice# for 
we cannot suppose that any milk can even pass 
through the stomach to be subjected to its action. 
The milk indeed often forms dense clots which 
cannot afterwards be digested, and whicfi cause? 
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considerable gastric imtation. Milk when drunk is 
frequently found to disagree with some stomachs ; 
but even in such cases it may often be ‘sipped* 
with impunity. In this case the formation of large 
clots is prevented. Lime-water causes the milk to 
■coagulate in small soft clots. 

The products of digestion, p :ptone and sugar, 
together with water and many soluble salts, are 
absorbed into the blood-vessels which ramify in 
the gastric mucous membrane. When gastric 
digestion is over, the undigested food (chyme) 
passes through the relaxed pyloric sphincter into 
the small intestine. The chyme consists of some 
protein and starchy matter, together with fat and 
oil and indigestible substances, such as vegetable 
fibre, pure wax, cartila^, &c, mixed with gastric 
juice. Intestinal digestion is an alkaline one, and 
all the digestive juices of this part of the digestive 
system are alkaline in their reaction. They soon 
counteract the acidity of the chyme, which now 
becomes alkaline. The alkaline pancreatic juice, 
indeed, flows as soon as an acid is introduced into 
the duodenum, and the explanation of this flow 
is as follows : The secretion of the duodenum con- 
tains a substance called ‘ prosecretin.* This when 
acted upon by the acid gastric juice forms ‘ secre- 
tin,* which, when absorbed and carried by the 
blood to the pancreatic cells, causes them to 
secrete their juice. The proteins which remained 
undigested by the stomach are now acted upon by 
a ferment called trypsin found in the juice of the 
pancreas. This converts the proteins into pep- 
tones through an intermediate propeptone. Tiie 
protein is said to be broken down by this trypsin 
into amino-acids, such as leucine and tyrosine, occ., 
in large amount. We must remember, however, 
that an experiment with a glass vessel— in which 
most of the experiments were made — is quite 
different from the digestion of an animal, \mere 
the products are being continually removed through 
the absorbing mucous membrane. It is, therefore, 
a question whether the peptone is absorbed at 
once, or whether it is further broken down in the 
intestine. We now come to a subject which has 
been elucidated during the last few years, chiefly 
through the labours of Pawlow and Starling. The 
fresh juice of the pancreas has a veiy sliglit action 
on proteins — ^so slight, indeed, that a careful ex- 
perimenter like Claude Bernard overlooked its 
action. If fresh pancreatic juice and fresh intes- 
tinal be mixed together, the mixture has a most 
powerful action on proteins. The explanation of 
this is as follows ; The intestinal juice contains 
a ferment which has been termed enterokinase, 
which is able to convert a precursor of trypsin, 
termed trypsinogen, into the active ferment tiypsin. 
The trypsinogen has no action on proteins. The 
pancreatic juice contains other ferments wMch 
operate during digestion, nofcably a hydrolytic 
ferment, similar in its action to ptyalin, whereby 
the remaining starch is converted into sugar. The 
juice itself is thick and viscous. It is strongly 
alkaline and secreted in rather small quantity. 
It is said to possess a ferment capable of splitting 
oil and fat into glycerine and fatty acid, which it 
does by adding water to the fat, which is then 
decomposed. The fatty acid unites with the free 
alkali present, and a soap is formed which is 
subsequently absorbed. The alkaline contents of 
the alimentary canal also emulsify fat; ie. they 
^use it to become very freely divided, form- 
ing a milky fluid. The minute microscopic glob- 
ules which result pass readily through tne walls 
of the alimentary canal into the lymphatics 
(laefeeaJs), The emulsification of an oil can readily 
be shown Iw adding about half its volume of 
oajrbbnat^ of soda (3 per ceut.) solution to cod- 
HwoiL 


The intestinal juice, the secretion of Lieberkuhn’s 
follicles, is strongly alkaline. It assists in the 
digestion of starch and of protein matter. In 
addition an important ferment called ‘ irivertin * is 
found. This has the power of changing cane into 

g *ape sugar and an allied substance, Isevulose. 

oth these bodies have the same formula, but 
differ from one another in their action on polarised 
light : 

Cane-sugar. Water. Grape-sugar. Lsavulose, 

^12®22^11 "I" H 2 O = CqIIi 2^6 "h 

The importance of this ferment will he appreciated 
when we consider how large a quantity of food is 
taken in the form of cane-sugar, and that cane- 
sugar introduced into the blood is not of any use to 
the body, and is eliminated at once by the kidneys. 
The bile may be looked upon both as an excretion 
from the body and as a digestive juice. The 
colouring of the faeces and urine is due in part to 
a pigment hydrobilirubin (urobilin), which is an 
altered bile pigment. If bile is excreted rapidly, 
the faeces are dark in colour, and they may he 
white owing to deficient excretions. Many sub- 
stances such as mucin, cholesterin, &c. found in 
the bile arc excreted to foim pait of the faeces. On 
the other hand many bile constituents, such as the 
bile salts, are reabsorbed and used again in the 
economy. Bile has an important action in digestion, 
as may be shown by making biliary fistula in dogs, 
whereby the bile leaves the body at once through 
an aperture in the abdomen. In this case the 
animal loses flesh; the fat which it takes with 
its food passes unabsorbed through its digestive 
system, and its excretions are offensive. The bile 
seems then to assist in fat absorption, and to have 
some antiseptic action whereby putrefaction is 
prevented or lessened within the digestive system. 
Bile assists in the absorption of fat not only by 
assisting in its emulsification, but also by helping 
in some way or other the epithelial cells, covering 
the villi to take up the minute fatty particles 
In addition it is supposed to stimulate minute 
muscular fibres within the villi, which by their con- 
traction pump the absorbed fat on into the larger 
lymphatics. 

Within the small intestine most of the food 
undigested by the stomach is rendered fit for 
absorption. This takes place through the tissue 
of the mucous membrane ; much of the sugar and 
peptones find their way into capillary blood-vessels. 
Absorbed products, and notably fat globules, pass 
into the lacteals, and thence into the blood, cir- 
culating through the veins at the root of the neck. 
The contents of the lacteals during absorption are 
called chyU, The contents of the small intestine 
pass into the large intestine, where digestion 
occurs to a very sli^t extent. Absorption is, how- 
ever, more rapid, and the contents become far more 
solid as they pass towards the rectum, due^ to the 
deprivation 01 water and soluble substances. The 
absorptive power of the large intestine is impoi*tant 
to lemember ; for injections per rectum or liquid 
food, especially if it has already been artificially 
digested^ may frequently sustain life for long 
periods. 

Artificial Digestion , — The digestive juices are 
occasionally defective in amount or in quality, and 
in this case they may be supplied artificially. All 
the digestive ferments may 1t)e separated by very 
simple processes from the glands which secrete 
them, and many m^ readily he obtained in the 
market. Pepsine and hydrochloric acid, taken with 
or before a meal, are often of great service, the 
most reliable preparations of pepsine being the 
ordinary pepsina porci. Food maybe digested out- 
side the tody before its administration. Beef-tea 
and milk-gruel may be prepared in the following 
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way : To bring the food to the proper temperature, 
boil half of it, mix it with the other half, and 
Iceep warm near the fire. To this add a prepara- 
tion of the pancreatic ferments. The food should 
now be kept warm for an hour or so, and then 
boiled in order to prevent any further action of 
the ferment. It may be taken by the mouth or 
administered as an enema. Preparations of the 
pancreas are alone to be used in peptonising food 
outside tlie body, as pepsine preparations produce 
a bitter and unpleasant taste. Pancreatic prepara- 
tions, on the other hand, are useless when taken 
with the food, as they are destroyed within the 
stomach. 

See Blood, Chyle, Lymph, Bile, SMiiVA, Pepsin, 
Abdomen, G-lands, Diet, Food, Cookery, Alcohol, 
Indigestion, Vitamins, &c. 

DigitaliSf a genus of Scrophulariacese, natives 
chiefly of the south of Europe and temperate parts 
of Asia. One only, the Common Foi^love (q.v.), 

( D. 'purpurea ), is a native of Britain. Other species 
have been introduced, notably D. lutea and D. 
grandiflora, with yellow flowers. 

The leaves of the Digitalis purpurea^ collected 
before the expansion of the flowers and dried, are 
largely used in medicine, either in the form of 
powder, or as tincture or infusion. Digitalin gran- 
ules, containing minute quantities of a mixture of 
the active principles, are also employed. The 
leaves owe their activity to the presence of certain 
bodies, which have been named digitalin, digitalein, 
digitoxin, &c. The leaves and their preparations 
have a bitter taste. When given in large doses 
by the mouth, they produce violent vomiting and 
purging; this may prevent their absorption into 
the blood, but if absorbed, they may cause death 
l)y paralysing the heart’s action. When the leaves 
are administered in medicinal doses, a peculiar 
action is exerted on certain of the nerves, and on 
the muscular substance of the heart and blood- 
^ essels, causing the heart to beat more slowly, re- 
gularly, and ^werfully, and the smaller arteries 
to contract. By this combined action the blood- 
pressure is raised, and if dropsy be present, a 
diuretic action is exerted. Digitalis is used in 
many organic forms of heart-disease, in nervous 
•and functional irregularity of the heart’s action, 
ill cardiac weakness from long-continued disease, 
in cedema of the lungs, internal hemorrhages, and 
oblier conditions. When taken for a long time it 
may cause nausea and other digestive disturb- 
ances, and in a very few cases sudden and serious 
symptoms of poisoning come on. This constitutes 
the so-called cumulative action of digitalis. In 
therapeutic doses digitalis should slow the pulse ; 
if too large doses be given, the pulse becomes rapid 
and irregular. 

Digitaria* See Millet. 

Digitigrada. See Carnivora. 

DignC) a cathedral city in the French depart- 
ment of Basses- Alpes, on the Bl^onne, 70 miles NE, 
of Marseilles ; pop. 6300. 

Dihong. See Brahmaputra. 

_ DUon, chief town in the French department of 
C6te-d’Or, formerly capital of the old duchy of 
Burgundy, lies, spread out on a fertile plain at the 
foot of Mont Afrique (1916 feet), at the junction of 
the Oiiche and Suzon, and on the Canal de Bour- 
gogne, 190 miles SE. of Paris. Its importance as 
a railway centre has rendered it of conseqiience 
in the inner line of French defences towards the 
east, and strong forts now crown the neighbouring 
hills. The eninrons are exceedingly beautiful, and 
the town is well and regularly built ; the streets 
are broad, the open squares numerous, and the old 
walls have been turned into tasteful boulevards. 
Of the mediaeval defences, the Gothic castle built 


by Louis XI. still remains ; formerly it was a state- 
prison, in which, among others, Mirabeau, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, and General Mack were con- 
fined. Among the public buildings, which are 
numerous and imposing, the chief are the cathedral, 
a massive Gothic structure, dating fiom the 13th 
century, with a wooden spire (1742), 301 feet high ; 
the churches of Notre Dame ( 1252-1334), St Michel 
(1529), and others ; a handsome tlieatie; the palais 
de justice ; and the former palace of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, which, commenced in 1366, is now used 
as the town-hall, and contains a rich museum and 
a library. Dijon is also the seat of a university 
with tliree faculties — law, science, and letters— and 
ossesses in addition a theological seminary, a 
otanic garden, and an academy of art. The 
manufactures include liqueurs, brandy, machinery, 
and mustard, and there is a noteworthy tiade in 
wool, floweis, and agricultural produce ; but 
Dijon’s chief commercial importance is as the 
centre of the Upper Burgundy wine trade. Pop. 
(1872) 40,116; (1921) 78,578. The Libia of the 
Komans, Dijon in the 5th century passed from 
the Burgundians to the Franks, in the 9th was ruled 
by counts of its own, under the suzerainty of the 
bishops of Langres, but in 1007 was united to the 
duchy of Burgundy, of which it became the capit«al. 
On the death of Charles the Bold it came with 
Burgundy into the possession of France in 1477. 
In October 1870, after a sharp engagement before 
the city, Dijon capitulated to a German force. 
There was again severe fighting here in January 
1871. Charles the Bold, Cr^billon, Bossuet, and 
Bameau weie natives, and close by is the With- 
place of St Bernard, of whom there is a statue by 
Jouffroy (1847). 

Bike. See Dyke. 

Dilapidation9 in English law, is where an 
incumbent suffers his parsonage-house or outhouses 
to fall down, or be in decay, for want of necessary 
reparation ; or pulls down or destioys any of tlie 
outhouses or buildings belonging to his living ; oi 
destroys woods, trees, &c. ; for it is said to extend 
to committing or suffering any wilful waste on the 
inheritance of the church. Dilapidation is a species 
of the legal injury known as Waste (q.v.). A 
rector or vicar is bound to keep his residence and 
the chancel of the church in repair, but not to 
supply or maintain anything in the way of orna- 
ment, as ■painting, white-washing, or papeiing. An 
ecclesiastical person suffering the church-pi operty 
to get out or repair is subject to an action for 
dilapidation at the instance of his successor ; and 
the money so recovered must be applied to the re- 
pairs. The incumbent is not liable for dilapidation 
occurring during long leases. A surveyor of dilapi- 
dations is appointed in each diocese, who, ivhen 
so ordered by the bishop, may inspect and report on 
the buildings of a benefice which is not vacant. 
But the bishop can issue such orders only on receipt 
of a complaint from the archdeacon, the Vural dean, 
or the patron of the benefice that the buildings of 
the benefice are dilapidated, and must give a 
month’s previous notice to the incumbent, who is 
entitled to state written objections to the report 
within a month, whereupon the bishop may either 
call in another surveyor to report on tlie issues of 
fact, or take counsel’s opinion on the issues of law, 
the incumbent paying the cost of such proceedings, 
and being obliged to comply with the bishop’s final 
decision. The incumbent must execute the works 
specified in the report, as settled by the bishop, in 
the manner and within the time therein prescribed, 
or such longer time as the bishop may appoint in 
writing. Or he may, with consent of the bishop 
and the patron, and the surveyor’s approval, sub- 
stitute other works for them. In cases of dilapi- 
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dations in vacant benefices, the sum for repairs 
named in the bishop’s order is a debt due from the 
late incumbent, his executors and administrators, 
to the new incumbent, and is recoverable at law 
or in equity. For the corresponding Scottish law, 
see Heritor, Manse. 
dilatory Pleas. See Plea. 

Pilemilia. A true dilemma is defined by 
Whately as ‘ a conditional syllogism with two or 
more antecedents in the major, and a disjunctive , 
minor.’ The following dilemma, of the kind called | 
destructive, will perhaps convey a clearer notion 
than any definition. ‘If this man were wise, he 
would not speak irreverently of Scripture in 3est ; 
and if he were good, he would not do so in earnest; 
but he does it, either in jest or earnest ; therefore, 
he is either not wise, or not good.’ There being 
two conclusions, one or other of which youi 
opponent must admit, he is in a manner caught 
between them; hence we speak of the horns of a 
dilemma. 

Dilettante ( pi. dilettanti, Ital. ), in its original 
sense, is synonymous with an amateur, or lover of 
the fine arts. It is often used as a term of le- 
proach, to signify an amateur whose taste lies in 
the direction of what is trivial and vulgar, or of a 
critic or connoisseur whose knowledge is meie 
affectation and pretence. ^ It is sometimes assumed, 
in a spirit of self-depreciation, by those who are 
unwilling that their critical^ acquirements, or 
artistic productions, should be judged by the rules 
which would be applied to those of persons who 
had made a professional study of art. It was in 
this sense that it was assumed by the Dilettanti 
Society, a body of noblemen and gentlemen by 
whose exertions the study of antique art in Eng- 
land has been largely promoted. The society was 
founded in 1734, and tnirty years later it sent out 
an expedition to make drawings of the most re- 
mark^le artistic monuments of antiquity, under 
Chandler, the editor of the Marmora Oxoniensia; 
Revett, joint-author with Stuart of a great work, 
Athenian Antiquities ; and Pars, as artist. They 
retuined in 1766 ; and four splendid folios on the 
Antiquities of Ionia appeared in 1769, 1797, 1840, 
1881. Other publications were Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture (1809-35), Bronzes of Siris (1836), and 
Athenian Architecture (1851; new ed. 1889). See 
Lionel Cast’s History of the Society (1898). 

Diligenc^y in the Law of Scotland, is a term 
used in various significations. ( 1 ) It means the 
care incumbent on the parties to a contract with 
regard to the preservation of the subject matter. 
In this sense the term is also used in English law, 
which recognises three degrees of diligence — {a) 
common, such as men in general exert in managing 
their own affairs ; (5) hi^, such as great prudence 
demands ; and (c) low, such as persons of less than 
common prudence take in connection with their 
own affairs. (2) The warrants issued by courts for 
enforcing the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of writings. (3) The process of law by 
which person, lancfe, or effects are attached either 
on Execution ( q. v. ) or in security for debt. In the 
second of these senses, it corresponds to the 
English subpoena; and in the third, generally to 
execution. 

Dilke« Charles Wentworth, an English 
critic and journalist, was born December 8, 1789, 
giaduated at Cambridge, and served for twenty 
years in the navy pay-office. In 1830 he became 
proprietor of the Athenoevm, and from that year 
uni^ 1846 he tilled also its editor’s chair. He 
teeik over the Daily Hews in 1846, and manned it 
for teee yearsi He died at Alice Holt, Hants, 
AMuat. m 1B6A A eo^ection of ^his artielee con- 
trwilW fo Holes mm Queries 


between 1848 and 1863 appeared in 1875 as The 
Papers of a Ci'itic: with biographical sketch hy 
his grandson. Sir Charles Wentwotth Dilke, Bart., 
M.P. (2 vols. ) ; the fiist volume treating Pope, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and Swift; the second,. 
Junius, Wilkes, the Grenville Papers, and Burke. 
He is known also hy his Old English Plays ( 6 vols. 
1814).— Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, only 
son of the preceding, was horn in London, Febru- 
ary 18, 1810, and educated at Westminster School, 
and Tiinity Hall, Cambridge. He graduated as 
LL.B. in 1834, but did not practise. One of the 
most active originators, as well as member of the 
executive committee, of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, he was sent as a commissioner to the New 
York Industrial Exhibition in 1853, and in 1862 
he was one of the five royal commissioners for the 
second exhibition, and accepted a baionetey. In 
1865 he was returned to parliament for Wallingford, 
and in 1869 he was sent to Russia as the lepre- 
sentative of England, to the horticultural exhibi- 
tion held at St Petersburg. Here he died sud- 
denly, 10th May of the same year.— Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, son of the preceding, was 
born at Chelsea, September 4, 1843, He studied 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he giaduated 
in 1866, being soon after called to the bar. His 
travels in Canada and the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand, he described in his Greater 
Britain: a Record of Tiavel in English-speaking 
Countries during 1866-~67 (2 vols. 1868). He was 
returned to parliament for Chelsea in 1868. He was 
a doctrinaire Radical in politics, and was once at 
least an avowed Republican, yet he held office as 
Under-secretary for Forei^ Affairs, and afterwards 
President of the Local Government Board under 
Mr Gladstone. His connection with a divorce case 
led to his temporary retirement from public life. 
In 1885 he married the widow of Mark Pattison, 
herself the author of Claude Lorrain, sa Vie et ses 
(Euvres (Paris, 1884), and The Shrine of Death 
(1886). She died 24tli October 1904. Author of 
European Politics (1887), and Problems of Greater 
Britain (1890), Sir Charles Dilke organised the 
Labour membeis into an influential party, and 
was an authority on national defence and foreign 
relations. Returned to parliament in 1892 for the 
Forest of Dean, he sat tul his death, 26th Januaiy 
1911. He was a contributor to Chambers^ sEncyclo- 
poedia. See Life by Gwynne and Tuckwell ( 1917 ) 

Dill [Anethnm), a gemiS of Umbellifersc, by 
some included in Peucedanum. The Common Dill 
{A., or P., graveolens) is an annual or biennial 
plant, which grows wild in the countries round 
the Mediterranean, hut has from a very early 
period been in general cultivation as an aromatic^ 
stimulant, and carminative, being used in cook- 
ery like , anise, and in medicine as dill watei,. 
&c. A. Sowa is similarly cultivated, and used in 
Bengal, &c. 

Dlllelllacese, a tropical and subtropical order 
of archichlamydeous dicotyledons, resembling Mag- 
noliacese in habit as well as structure, and often 
of no less beautiful foliage and flowers. There arc 
about two hundred species, generally astringent, 
and hence frequently useful in medicine and tan- 
ning; many yield excellent timber, and some also 
fruity that of Dillenia speciosa being especially 
eaten in India. 

Dillim^eilf a town ol Bavaria, on the Danube, 
51 miles WSW. of Ingolstadt by rail, with 
two monasteries, a high school, a seminary, and 
a girls* deaf-and-dumb institution. In the old 
castle the bishops of Augsburg formerly resided, 
and 'here they founded a university (15^4-1804), 
which from 1564 was an active Jesiiit centre- Pop. 
6000. 
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Dillmann^ Christiak Friedrich August, a 
great Orientalist, born 25th April 1823, at Illingen, 
m Wiirtemberg. Already as a student at Tubingen 
his studies under Ewald’s influence had been 
turned to oiientalia, and in 1846-48 he visited the 
libraries at Paris, London, and Oxford, cataloguing 
the Ethiopic MSS. at the last two, and retui-ning 
to Tubingen to join its teaching staff- In 1854 he 
accepted a call to Kiel, where he became professor 
of Oriental Languages in 1860, but was transferred 
in 1864 to the (mair of Old Testament Exegesis at 
Giessen, which in 1869 he resigned to become 
Hengstenberg^s successor at Berlin. Dillmaiin was 
beyond juestipn the first authoiity in Euiope on 
the Ethiopic languages. The best books for the 
student in this obscure department of learning are 
his Grammatik cUr athiopiseken Sprache (1857), 
Lexicon Linguae JEthiopicce (1865), and his Ch/resto- 
mathia ^thiopica (1866). Other works are his 
Gennan translations of the Book of Enoch (1853), 
of the Book of Jubilees or the ‘Little Genesis’ 
( 1849-51 ), and the Book of Adam ( 1853) in Ewald’s 
Jahrbueher, as well as editions in the original of the 
first two ; and an edition of the ancient Ethiopic 
translation of the Old Testament, Bihlia Veteris 
Testamentt JEthtopica (2 vols. 1853-72). His con- 
tributions to pure theology are Ueher den Ursprung 
der alt-testamenilichen Religion (1865), Ueber dte 
Propheten des aZten Bundes ( 1868 ), and fresh editions 
for the ‘ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch * of 
Hirzel’s commentary on Job (1869), as well as of 
Knobel’s commentaries on Exodus and Leviticu«- 
(1880), and on Genesis (1882). Dillmann became 
in 1877 a member of the Berlin Boyal Academy of 
Sciences, and contributed many papers to its issues. 
He was president of the fifth International Congress 
of Orientalists, and edited it^ Abhandlimgen ( 3 vols. 
1881-82). Other works (1879-84) deal with the 
history of the Ethiopic kingdom of Axum (q.v.). 
He died 4th July 1894. 

DiUon, JoH]Sr, the son of John Blake Dillon 
(1816-66), who was a prominent member of the 
Young Ireland party, and member for County 
Tipperary in 1865-66. Bom in New York in 1851, 
he was educated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin, after which he became a doctor. He early 
identified himself with the Parnellite movement, 
and in 1880 was returned for County Tipperary, 
In the House of Commons Dillon soon became 
prominent for the violence of his language, while 
speeches delivered by him in Ireland led to his 
imprisonment in 1881, 1881-82, and 1888. From 
1883 to 1885 he was absent from political life on 
account of ill-health ; but in 1885 he was elected 
for East Mayo, and was repeatedly re-elected till 
1918. ‘ Honest John Dillon ’ was one of the chief 

g romoters of the ‘Plan of Campaign.’ In 1896-99 
e was chairman of the main section of the 
Nationalists, and in 1918 of the remnant. 

Dilmsill'f a town of noi-thern Persia, in the 
province of Azerbaijan, 75 miles W. of Tabriz; 
pop. 6000. 

Diluents^ medicines for diluting the blood 
and increasing the excretions, especially the urine. 
The simplest and best of diluents is water; but 
all watery fluids, such as lemonade, soda-water, 
beer, infusions, tea, milk, &c., are dilueiits. See 
Dbmulcents- 

Dilmlum, a term formerly given by geologists 
to those strata which they believed to have been 
formed by the Deluge, and more particularly to the 
boulder clay. The altered opinions as to the origin 
of these beds have caused the word to fall into 
disuse in Britain. It is still used on the Con- 
tinent, however, not in its original sense, but simply 
as a general terni for the glacial and fluvio-glacial 
accumulations of the Pleistocene system. When 


the adjective — dfluvial—is employed by modern 
writers, it is to characterise those accumulations of 
gravel or angular stones which have been pioduced 
by sudden or extraordinary currents of water. 

]>ime 9 a silver coin, the tenth part of a United 
States dollar (see Dollar), and equal to about 
fivepence English. 

Dimension* In Geometry, a point, since it 
has merely position, is said to have no, or to be of 
zero, dimensions ; a line, straight or curved, is of 
one dimension — viz. length ; a j>lane surface has 
two — length and breadth ; while a solid is said to 
be of three dimensions — ^length, breadth, and thick 
ness. Thus it will be seen that by the term dimen- 
sion is meant a direction in which extension may 
be reckoned or measured. The three last- name* I 
dimensions are found sufficient to determine all 
loiown forms of extension. Hence space is tri- 
dimensional. The possibility of space of higher 
dimensions existing has been much discussed. 
Since points, lines, and surfaces in general generate 
by their motion lines, surfaces, and solids respect- 
ively, so it is held that some analogous generation 
of a fourth dimensional figure by one of three 
dimensions is conceivable. The subject, althoiiLh 
interesting, is wholly speculative. — In Algebra, the 
term dimension is employed in much the same 
sense as degree^ to express the sum of the indices ot 
those letteis with reference to which the teim con- 
taining them is considered — e.g. ccy, are both of 
two dimensions, or of second degree ; aj-y, are 
of three dimensions, or third degree, &c. 

Dimicliation. in Heraldry, a mode of mar- 
shalling arms, adopted chiefly before qu altering 
and impaling according to the modern practice came 
into use, ana subsequently retained to some extent 
in continental though not in English heraldry. It 
consists in cutting two coats of arms in half by a 
vertical line, and uniting the dexter half of the one 
to the sinister half of the other. Coats of husband 
and wife were often so mamhalled in England in 
the 13th and 14th cenbuiies. 

Dilllity 9 a stout, figured cotton-fabric, used 
chiefly for bed-hangings and window-curtains. The 
fi^re or stripe is distinctly raised. Originally 
dnnity was commonly white or of a single colour ; 
but variegated dimities are now largely made ; one 
band or stripe of the cloth having a woven pattern 
in white alternating with a plain band—Le. tlio 
fabiic is all white as it comes from the loom. A 
attem is afterwards printed in colours on the plain 
and. 

Dimorpllism ( Gr. dis^ ‘ twice morpKe^ ‘shape 
or form ’ ), a technical term applied in Biology to cases 
where an organism appears in two different forms. 
Thus in a colony of hydroids there may be ‘ dimoiphic 
persons’ — ^respectively nutritive ana reproductive, 
and yet funaamentsilly the same in structure and 
origin. So too when the two sexes are markedly 
di^rent, the term sexual dimorphism may he used 
Or the organisms maybe different at certain seasons 
and in certain conditions, as in summer and winter 
Butterflies (q.v.), or in the two kinds of common 
Primrose (q.v.) and cowslip. Sometimes three 
different forms of butterfly are known in the same 
species, and to such cases the term irtmorphimi is 
conveniently apjplied. The same is true of the 
common flower Lythrum scdicaria. In hydroid and 
medusoid colonies (e.g. Hydractinia and Siphono- 
phora) the development or multiple forms result- 
ing from ‘Division of Labour^ (q-v.) is described 
as polyfrtorphism* The saihe term is obviously 
applicable to the different foms exhibited by some 
social Ants (q.v.). The same set of terms may 
ako be employed in reference to different forma 
of the same mineral, &c. See also Flowers^ 
FiJRTILISATIOH. 
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An inorganic feub&tance is in a somewhat 
analogous manner said to be dimoiphous when 
it is capable of crystallising in two ditferent 
torms or systems (see Crystallogeaphy ). A 
large number of substances have this property, of 
which sulphur, carbon, carbonate of lime, and 
iodide of mercury are the best examples. Thus 
carbon, as the diamond, crystallises, in the legular 
i^ystem, as octahedra, while as graphite, or Black 
tead (q.v.), it forms hexagonal crystals belonging 
to the rhombohedral system. In some cases there 
is a great tendency foi the one form of ciystal to 
change spontaneously into the other form. The 
red iodide of mercury is a striking example of tins. 
When heated, this substance is volatilised, and 
may be condensed on a glass plate as a yellow 
crystalline crust, consisting of rhombic plates. 
When this is rubbed, or even scratched, an imme- 
diate change takes place, the ihombic plates be- 
coming broken up into octahedra. while the colour 
at the same time alters from yellow to a biilliant 
seal let. So also when sulphur is crystallised from 
its solution in bisulphide of carbon, it yields 
transparent amber-coloured octahedra; but when 
melted sulphur is cooled, prismatic crystals are the 
'lesult. In the course of a few days the prisms 
become opaque, owing to their being broken up 
into small octahedra, while conversely the octa- 
hedra, when heated to 230® (110® C.), are changed 
into smaller prismatic crystals. Those substances, 
such as sulphate and selenate of nickel, which 
crystallise in three systems, are said to be tri- 
morphoiis. 

Dimsdale) Thomas (1712-1800), an English 
physician who wrote several works on inoculation, 
was famous as an inoculator (making journeys in 
1768 and 1784 to Russia to inoculate the Empress 
('’atharine and other magnates), and sat for Hert- 
ford in two parliaments. 

DindjpuT) coital of a district in the Rajshahi 
division ot Bengal, stands 221 miles N. of Calcutta, 
*on the Pumabhaba River, which, through the 
Maliananda, enters the Lower Ganges ; pop. 
16,000. — The district has an area of 4000 sq. m., 
^aud a pop. of 1,700,000, almost entirely rural, and 
mainly of aboriginal descent. Two -thirds are 
Hindus. 

Dinailf a very old town in the French depart- 
ment of C6tes-du-Nord, on the Ranee, 30 miles 
NW. of Rennes, and 14 S. of St Malo. The situa- 
<tion of Dinan, on the summit of a steep hill of 
granite, and with the Ranee flowing through a 
valley 250 feet below, is romantic in a high degree. 
The valley is crossed by a fine granite bridge of ten 
arches. The town is still partly surrounded by its 
old ivy-covered walls. The old castle of the Dukes 
*of Brittanjr is now in part used as a prison. In the 
older district the streets are crooked, narrow, and 
■steep ; in some parts, the overhanging houses, and 
arcades resting on carved granite pSlars, present 
many picturesque architectural features. The 
church of St Sauveur, a fine Romanesque church, 
contains the heart of the famous French warrior 
Bei-trand du Guesclin, who here had a famous 
•encounter with an English knight. The terraces 
mound the town afford very charming views. 
Many English reside here. Pop. 10,000. Icur miles 
lies the village of Corseult, on an old Roman 
site, where many antiquities have been found. 

]liliaiit 9 a town of Belgium, occupying a narrow 
Site between the Meuse and a limestone hill, 17 
miles S. of Namur by rail, and consisting mainly of 
one narrow street. On the cliff above stands the 
2^!a>del (1530), and the Gothic church dates from 
Iwe lEtii century. There are manufactures of 
leather, iron, &c., with black marble 
and ihe gingerbread of Dinant, com- 


posed of rye-flour and honey, has an extensive 
sale. The place was formerly noted foi its copper 
wares, familiarly known as Z>ma?ide7*ie, and still 
sold. Pop. 5000. Dinant, which dates from the 
6th century, has suffered greatly from tiequent 
sieges, and other war-like operations, as in 1914. 

Dinapore {Dd}idpitr), military headquarters 
of the district of Patna in Bihar and Orissa, on the 
Ganges, 12 miles W. of Patna city by a road lined 
with houses throughout. It is divided into two 
parts, the Cantonments and the Nizamat, or city 
proper. Pop. 40,000, of whom over 30,000 reside 
within the Nizamat. In the mutiny of 1857 the 
three sepoy regiments stationed here rose in July, 
and escaped into Shahabad district, where they 
attacked Arrah (q.v.). 

Dina'ric Alps, the name applied to the 
mountains connecting the Julian Alps with the 
Balkan system. The main range stretches from 
north-west to south-east, separating Dalmatia 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina, as far as the 
mouth of the Narenta; and a minor chain ex- 
tends through the Dalmatian coast country. The 
mountains are principally calcareous ; the highest 
summits are Orjen (6225) and Dinara (5940), and 
the mean height is 2300 feet. 

Dindigal 9 a town in the presidency of Madras, 
40 miles NNW. of Madura by rail, with an old 
.fort, still in good preservation, commanding the 
approaches to Coimbatore from the south. It has 
a trade in hides, tobacco and cigars, coffee, and 
cardamoms. Pop. 25,000, three-fourths Hindus. 

Biudorf, Wilhelm, a famous Hellenist, born 
2d January 1802 at Leipzig, where his father Gott- 
lieb Immanuel Dindorf (died 1812) was professor 
of Oriental Languages. In 1817 he began his 
studies in philology at Leipzig, under Gottfr. 

I Hermann and Chr. Daniel Beck, declined a call 
! to Berlin in 1827, and next year accepted an 
! extraordinary professorship at Leipzig, wkich he 
resigned in 1833 to devote himself entirely to his 
literary activity. Here he died, 1st August 1883. 
Dindorf’s long life gave many contributions of the 
first value to Greek scholarsnip, especially in fche 
region of dramatic poetry. Among his works 
were the preparation of vols. 7-13 of the gieat 
Invernizzi-Bedc edition of Aristophanes ( 1820-34 ), 
editions of Aristophanes, with notes and scholia 
(1835-39), of A£schylus (1841-51), Euripides (1834- 
63), Sophocles, with notes (1832-36), and a second 
vol. of the series of scholia to Sophocles, edited by 
Elmsley (1852), also an edition with annotations 
and scholia of Demosthenes ( 1846-51 ), all printed 
at Oxford. Other works are those on the metres 
of .Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes (1842); the lexicons to Sophocles (1871) 
and iEschylus ( 1873-76 ) ; Ms edition of the text of 
Homer (1855-^6), and of the scholia to the Odyssey 
(1855) and the Iliad (1875-77). With Ease and 
his brother Ludwig (1805-71) he edited the 
Thesaurus Grceccs Linguae of Stephanus (1832-65). 

Dingelstedt, Feanz von, German poet, born 
near Marburg in 1814, was royal librarian at 
Wiirtemberg in 1843-50, intendant of the court 
theatres at Munich, Weimar, and Vienna in 1850- 
71, and afterwards director of the Hofbnrgtheater 
in Vienna. He was ennobled by the Austrian 
emperor, and died 15bh May 1881. Besides several 
volumes of poems, displaying great versatility and 
considerable power, he published a series of noveis, 
one fine tragedy [Das Ham der Barneveldt), 
essays, and translations and studies of Shake- 
speare. His collected works fill 12 vols. ( 1877 ). 
Dinghy* See Boat. 

Dingle^ a seaport on the north side of Dingle 
B*iy, in County Kerry, Ireland, 27 miles SW. of 
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Tralee railway station, and 30 WNW. of Kil- 
lainey. The chief exports are com and butter. 
The harbour is landlocked. Pop. 1800. 

Din^O {Ganis dingo), a variety of Dog (q.v.) 
found in Australia, both in a wild and in a half- 
tamed state. It is probable that this dog, which 
is found in a semi -fossil state in some of the 
caves, was introduced by or with the earliest human 



Dingo, or Australian Dog ( Cants dtmjo ). 


inhabitants. The dingo has an elongated flat head, 
which is carried high ; the ears are short and erect, 
and are kept in that position when the animal 
runs ; ^ the fur is soft and predominantly tawny ; 
the tail is bushy and kept low down. It is a very 
muscular, fierce animal, tamable if taken young. 
In the wild state it seldom barks. The wild forms, 
joined doubtless by recent runaways from domesti- 
cation, used to work very great havoc among the 
sheep, but vigorous endeavours have vastly reduced 
their numbers and lessened their ravages. 

Dingwall (Scand., ‘court hill*); the county 
town oiKoss-shire, near the head of the Cromaity 
Firth, and at the entrance to the valley of Stiath- 
peffer, ISJ miles NW. of Inverness (by rail 18^). 
It has a town hall, county buildings ( 1845), a monu- 
ment to Sir Hector Macdonald (1906), and an 
obelisk, 57 feet high, which marks the gi^ave of Sir 
George Mackenzie, fiist Earl of Cromarty. This 
obelisk, twisted by an earthquake, is to fall on 
a white-haired boy. A loyal burgh since 1226, 
Dingwall united till 1918 with Wick and four 
other towns to return one member to pailiament. 
Pop. ( 1861 ) 2099 ; ( 1881 ) 1921 ; ( 1921 ) 2323. 

Dinkelsblihl, an ancient walled town of 
Bavaria, on the Wornitz, 19 miles NNW. of Nord- 
lingen by rail, with manufactures of cordage, 
hosiery, straw-hats, pencils, brushes, &c. It was 
formerly a free city of the erapiie, and sufleied 
much duiing the Thirty Years’ War. Pop. 5000. 

Dinocerata (Gr. deinos, ‘terrible,* and kercts, 

‘ horn ’ ), an extinct order of mammals, approaching 
the elephant in size and movements, remains of 
which have been found extensively in the Eocene 
lacustrine sediments of southern Wyoming. The 
dinocerata include three genera — Uintatherium 
(most primitive type), Dinoceras (intermediate 
form), and Tinoceras (youngest and most special- 
ised). About thirty more or less distinct forms 
have been recognised. The feet were plantigrade, 
the fore-foot being larger than the hind-foot, and 
having five digits ; the limbs were massive and 
heavy, but shorter than in the elephant ; the skull 
was long and narrow, supporting on top three 
separate transverse pairs of nigh osseous protuber- 
ances or hom-cores, while the canine teeth were 
enormously developed in the male, and formed 
short, trenchant, decurved tusks ; the nasal bones 
were elongated so as to form nearly half the lengfih 
of the skml, though, as the neck was long enough 


to allow the head to reach the ground, there was 
probably no proboscis ; finally, the brain was propor- 
tionately smaller than in any other kno-wn mammal, 
and even less than in some reptiles. See Professor 
O. C. Marsh’s admiiable monograph, published by 
the United States Geological Survey (1884). 
Dinornis. See Moa. 

Dinosauria (Gr., ‘tenible lizards’), an im- 
portant gi-oup of Mesozoic reptiles, known j>aitly 
by their skeletons, partly by their footprints. 
They were gigantic forms, some of them at least 
80 feet in length, and many of their chaiacters lead 
on to birds. Thus in the hip-girdle the pubic bones 
were in many cases turned, not forwards as in 
other reptiles, but backwards as in birds ; the legs 
were also in part bird-like; the fore-limbs weie 
less developed than the legs ; some^ of the bones 
apparently contained air-cavities, &c. Atlanto- 
saurus (q.v.), Stegosaurus, Iguanodon (q.v.), and 
Megalosaurus (q.v.) are important types. They 
begin in Triassic strata, become very piominent 
in the Jurassic fauna, continue well represented 
in the Chalk, and then terminate. A large number 
have been found in America, and our knowledge 
of them is mainly due to Cope and Maish. They 
were terrestiial animals, though some, such as 
Iguanodon, frequented marshy ground. Some 
seem to have been carnivoious, otheis vegetarian. 
According to Seeley and Von Hnene, Dinosaurs 
do not form a natuml oider, but include two 
distinct orders — Saurischia and Ornitliischia. 
The latter point the way to birds. See Reptiles. 

Dinothe’rium (Gr., ‘tenible beast’), a re 
markable extinct animal, the cranial bones of 
which are found in the Miocene a-nd Pliocene of 
Geimany, France, &c. The animal was pro- 
vided, like the elephant and the walrus, with a 
pair of long tusks ; but these projected from the 
end of the lower jaw, w^hich is deflected down- 
waids at a light angle to the body of the jaw. 
Both jaws possessed a seiies of prse-molars and 
molars, the crowns of which weie traversed hy 
strong transverse lidges. The nasal cavity was 
large, apparently supplying attachment for a 
trunk, as in the elephant. Yery little is known 
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of the skeleton except the skull (one example of 
which is 3i feet long); and hence the true posi- 
tion of the dinotherinm has not been satisfactorily 
determined. Cuvier and Kaup have referred it to 
the neighbourhood of the tapir, supposing it to 
have been an inhabitant of large lakes. 

Dinwiddle^ Robert, colonial governor of 
Virginia, was born in Scotland about 1690, and 
was governor of Virginia from 1762 to 1758, when 
he was recalled, after precipitating the French and 
Indian war, and by his ill-temper, avarice, and 
incompetence, rendering himself generally unbear- 
able to the Americans. He died m 1770. 

Dio Cassius* See Dion Cassius. 

Dio ’cesan is a bishop viewed in relation to his., 
own clergy or flock. 
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Diocesan Courts. See Cois^sistory and 
Commissary. 

Diocese (Fr.,from Gr. dioilzesis^ ‘administra- 
tion ’ ), the territory over ■which a bishop exercises 
ecclesiastical iniisdiction. The term occurs as early 
as the time oi Demosthenes, to signify the treasury 
or department of finance. It is found in Cicero, 
both as a Greek and as a Latin word, as the 
special designation of districts in Asia Minor. 
At this time, the area denoted bjr this term was 
but a small one, for Cicero mentions that three 
dioceses were included in the single province of 
Cilicia. But in the organisation of the Roman 
empire introduced by Constantine the Great, the 
'designation diocese was applied to the larger 
divisions, which were subdivided into provinces or 
eparchies. About the middle of the 5th century, 
the dioceses of the empire were — ^the East, Asia, 
Poiitus, Thrace, Macedonia, Dacia, Illyria, Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The city of 
Rome, with its seven ‘ suburbicanian ’ provinces, 
eonstituted a diocese in itself, and was not included 
in that of Italy. The dioceses were governed 
collectively by four Praetorian Prefects, each of 
whom had several such territories under liis juris- 
diction, and singly by officers styled Eparchs, 
Counts, or Vicars. The provinces (numbering one 
hundred and seventeen) were under Exarchs or 
Rectors. The government of the Christian church, 
-as established % Constantine, was assimilated to 
this division, and the term diocese and others 
assed over to ecclesiastical matters. At first a 
iocese meant an aggregate of metropolitan 
-churches or provinces, each under the charge of an 
archbishop, which had previously been called a 
parish, into a sii^le jurisdiction under an exarch 
(Balsamon, od Gan. ix., Cono. ChaZced.)', and the 
actual distribution In the 4:th and 5th centuries 
was founded on, and closely corresponded to, the 
civil division. The four (later five) patriarchates 
corresponded to the four praetorian prefectures ; 
and the diocese of the Orient contained fifteen pro- 
mces, all under the Patriarch of Antioch, till the 
erection of the patriarchate of Jerusalem in 450, 
when Palestine, Phoenicia, and Arabia were with- 
drawn from Antioch to constitute the new juris- 
diction ; Egypt, under the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
had six provinces ; Asia, eleven ; Pontus, eleven ; 
Thrace, six; Macedonia, six; Dacia, five; Italy, 
seventeen, of which seven were in the diocese of 
Rome ; Illyria, six ; Africa, six ; Spain, seven ; 
Gaul, seventeen ; and Britain, five. In a later 
stage of the church’s history, the term diocese is 
applied to a single metropolitanate or province 
<Greg. Mag. Epist.^ VIL ii. 17), and lastly it came 
to signify the local jurisdiction of any one bishop 
'(a meaning already applied to it as early as the 
second Council of Carthage, in 390 A.D., canon v.), 
•of whatever rank. It does not appear in England 
till the writings of Matthew Paris in the middle of 
the 13th century ; Bede, for example, usmg only 
the terms episco^cctm, provincia, ecclesia. On 
the other hand, it is found as the eq[uivalent of 
‘parish’ in canons of the councils of Agde 
(506 A.D.), Epaon (517), Orleans IV. (541), and 
also in the capitularies of Charlemagne, VIL c. 
360. England is divided ecclesiastically into two 
rovinces — -viz. Canterbury and York, the former 
eing presided over by the Primate of All England, 
and t^e latter by the Primate of England. Each 
of them is subdivided into dioceses, and these again 
into archdeaconries, rural deaneries, and parishes. 
Eee 

Dio cle ti^lDu V4M:iKRnJs Dioclptianxts, 
Boman emperor (284-306 A.i>.), was bom of 
'^^Me'pareutage near Salona, in Dalmatia, in 245, 
He hdimted from his mother, Dioclea, the name 


of Diodes, which he afterwards enlarged into 
Diocletianus, and attached as a cognomen to 
Valerius, a name of the most patrician associa- 
tions. He adopted a military career, and served 
with distinction imder Probus and Aurelian, 
accompanied Cams on his Persian campaign, and 
finally, on the murder of Numerianus having been 
discovered at Chalcedon, he was proclaimed 
emperor in 284 by the army on its homeward 
march. The suspected assassin of Numerianus, 
the prefect Arrius Aper, he slew with his own 
hands, in order, it is alleged, to fulfil a prophecy 
communicated to him, while still a lad, by a 
Druidess of Gaul, that he should mount a throne 
as soon as he had slain the wild-boar {aper). 
Next year^ he commenced hostilities against Cari- 
nus, the joint-emperor along with the deceased 
Numerianus, who, although victorious in the 
decisive battle that ensued, was murdered by his 
own officers, thus lea'ving to Diocletian the undis- 
puted supremacy. His first years of government 
were so molested by the incursions of barbarians, 
that, in order to repel their growing aggressiveness, 
he took to himself a colleague — ^namely, Maxi- 
mianus — who, under the title of Augustus, became 
joint-emperor in 286. Diocletian reserved for him- 
self the charge of the eastern empire, and gave the 
western to Maximian. Still the attacks of the 
barbarians continued as formidable as ever. The 
empire was menaced by the Persians in the east, 
by the Germans and other barbarians in the west ; 
and in order to provide for its pei*manent security, 
Diocletian subjected it to a stUl further division. 
In 292 Constantins Chlorus and Galerius were pro- 
claimed as Csesars, and the distribution of the 
Roman empire was now fourfold : Diocletian tak' 
ing the East, with Nicomedia as bis seat of govern 
ment; Maximian, Italy and Africa, with Milan 
as his residence ; Constantins, Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain, ’svith Tr6ves as his headquarters ; Galerius, 
Illyricum and the entire valley of the Danube, 
with Sirmium as his imperial abode. It was upon 
his colleagues that most of the burden of engaging 
actively in hostilities fell, as Diocletian seldom 
took the field in person. Among the conquests, oi 
rather re-conquests, that were made under his mle, 
may be enumerated that of Britain, which, after 
maintaining independence under Carausius and 
AUectus, was in 296 restored to the empire ; that 
of the Persians, who were defeated, and compelled 
to capitulate in 298 ; ai;id that of the Marcomanni, 
and others of the northern barbarians, who were 
driven beyond the Roman frontier. Diocletian, 
after twenty-one years’ harassing tenure of govern- 
ment, desired to pass the remainder of his days in 
tranquillity. Accordingly, on the 1st of May 305, 
he abdicated the imperil throne at Nicomedia, and 
compelled his reluctant colleague, Maximian, to do 
likewise at Milan. He sou^t retirement in his 
native province of Dalmatia, and for eight years 
resided at Salona, devoting himself to philosophic 
reflection, to rural recreation, and to horticultural 
pursuits. Two years before his abdication, he was 
instigated by nis colleague, Galerius, to that 
determined and sanguinary persecution of the 
Chiistians for which his reign is chiefly memorable. 
He died in 313. 

Dio'dati; Jeak, a Calvinistic divine, was bom 
at Geneva, 6th June 1576, became professor of 
Hebrew there in 1597, pastor of the reformed 
church in 1608, and in 1609, on the death of Beza, 
professor of Theology. He was a preacher at 
Nlmes from 1614 to 1617, and at the Bypod of Dort 
was representative of Geneva. Diodati, whose 
family was originally of Lucca in Italy, tried in 
vain to introduce the reformed doctrine in Venice. 
He is remembered chiefly through his Italian trans* 
riation of the Bible, issued (■without imprint) at 
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Oeneva in 1607, which was one of the best trans- 
lations of the Reformation period, and is still in 
use. His Annotation's in Bihlia (1607 ) are also of 
value. He died at Geneva, 3d October 1649. See 
Tlude, Vie de Jean Diodati (Geneva, 1869). — 
nephew, Charles Diodati [circa 1608-38), is re- 
membered as the friend of Milton. Son of a doctor 
who had settled in England, he was educated at St 
Paul’s School, and Trinity College, Oxford, and for 
the last nine years of Iris life practised medicine 
near Chester and in Blackfriars. 

Diodon* See Globe-fish. 

Diodo'ms SiC^ulus^ a Greek historian, was 
bom at Agyrium, in Sicily. Little is known of his 
life beyond what is told by himself. He lived in 
the times of Julius Ceesar and Augustus, travelled 
in Asia and Europe, and lived a long time in Rome, 
collecting the materials of his great work, the com- 
pilation of which occ^ied thirty years. This 
work, the Bibliotheke Mistorikej was a history of 
the world, in forty books, from the creation to the 
Gallic wars of Julius Caesar. It was divided by 
the author into three parts — the first of which, in 
•six books, comprises all the Greek and forei^ 
mythical liistory down to the Trojan war; the 
second, in eleven books, contains the history from 
the year 1184 B.o. to the death of Alexander the 
Greait ; the third, in twenty-three books, continues 
tne narrative of events from that date to the year 
60 B.O. Of this great work, the first five books are 
•extant entire ; the next five books are wholly lost ; 
the next ten are complete ; and of the remainder of 
the work, considerable fragments have been pre- 
served in the Excerpta in Photius, and in the 
Eclogce prepared by command of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus. Had Diodorus Siculus possessed any 
powers either of criticism or of arrangement, his 
work would have been of the greatest impoi-tance ; 
but he was in both respects so deficient, that liis 
history has no practical value beyond what belongs 
to an immense mass of raw and now scarcely avail- 
able material. His narrative is colourless and 
monotonous, and his diction, generally clear and 
simple, holds a sort of middle place between the 
pure Attic and the colloquial Greek of his time. 
The best editions of Diodorus Siculus are Wes- 
seling’s (Amst. 1746) and L. Dindorf’s (1828-31); 
re edited by V ogel ( 1888-93 ) and by Fibcher ( 1905-6 ). 

Dice^cioUS ( Gr. dis, ‘ twice ; ’ and oilcosj * a 
habitation ’), a term applied by Linna?us to plants 
in which separate individuals exclusively produce 
male and female flowers respectively. Great im- 
portance was attached to this in the artificial 
system of classification ; but dioecious species occur 
in all groups of plants indifferently, however 
commonly hermaphrodite; and similarly, henna- 
plirodite forms occur in groups usually dioecious. 
Tliis is probably explained by regarding the com- 
plete separation of the sexes as a phase of evolu- 
tion beyond hermaphroditism which tends to aiise 
in plants as in animals, and from which reversion to 
hermaphroditism may also readily occur, probably 
in conditions favourable to vegetativeness, (see 
Sex, Reproduotjo^t). Famfiiar examples of 
dioecious plants may be seen in most species of 
■willow, or in the pink or white Lychnis {£. diurna 
and X. ve^ertina)f or the Common Nettle ( XJrtica, 
dioica). Amongst cultivated plants, hemp, 
aspinach, and the date-palm may be mstanced. 

biogene^ the Cynic philosopher, was a native 
of Sinope, in rontus, where he was bom about 412 
B.O. His father, a banker named Icesias or Icetas, 
was convicted iA swindling, and so the young 
Diogenes had to leave Sinope and go to Athens. 
His youth had been that of a spendthrift and a 
rake, but at Athens his interest was arrested by 
the character of Antisthenes, who, however, re- 


pelled his first advances. But not even blows 
could restrain the enthusiastic ardour of the 
young disciple, and at length Antisthenes, moved 
with compassion, consented to admit him as a 
pupil. From an extravagant debauchee, Diogenes 
at once became an ascetic of the extrenie^^t 
austerity. He would roll in hot sand during the 
heat of summer; in winter, he would embrace a 
statue covered with snow. His clothing was of the 
coarsest, his food of the plainest. His bed was the 
bare ground, in the open street or under the poxti- 
coes. At length he is said to have found himself a 
permanent lesidence in a tub which belonged to the 
Metroum, or the temple of the Mother of the Gods. 
His eccentric life did not cost him the respect of 
the Athenians, who admired his contempt for com- 
fort, and allowed him a wide latitude of comment 
and rebuke. Practical good was the chief aim* of 
his philosophy ; for litei'ature and the fine aits he 
did not conceal his disdain. He laughed at men of 
letters for reading the sufferings of Ulysses, while 
neglecting their own ; at musicians who spent in 
stnnging theii* lyres the time which would have 
been much better employed in making their own 
discordant natures harmonious ; at philosopheis 
for gazing at the heavenly bodies, while sublimely 
incognisant of earthly ones ; at oratois who studied 
how to enforce truth, but not how to practise it. 
He was seized by pirates on a voyage to XEgina, and 
carried to Crete, where he was sold as a slave. 
When asked what business he ■understood, he 
answered : * How to command men. ’ His pur- 
chaser was Xeniades of Corinth ; but^ the slave 
soon came to rule the master, acquired his freedom, 
was appointed tutor to the children, and spent his 
old age as one of the household. Heie perhaps 
he h^ his interview with Alexander the Great. 
The king opened the conversation ■with: ‘I am 
Alexander the Great,’ to which the philosopher 
answered: ‘And I am Diogenes the Cynic.’ 
Alexander then asked him in what way he could 
serve him, to which Diogenes rejoined : ‘You can 
stand out of the sunshine.’ Alexander is said to 
have been so struck with the Cynic’s self-posses- 
sion, that he went away remarking : ‘ If I were not 
Alexander, I would be Diogenes.’ The philoso- 
pher lived at Corinth till his death at the age of 
ninety, 323 B.a See Hermann’s Diogeve^ {I860) ; 
Zeller’s Philosophy of the Greeks (trans. 1881-97). 

]>io^6lies LsiertiuS seems to have been bom 
at Laeite, in Cilicia, and to have taken bis surname 
from that town. Little is known of his history; 
hu’b it is most probable that he flourished in the 2d 
century A.I). His name has been kept alive by his 
Lives of the Philoso^ers^ a work in ten books, in 
which he divides tlie philosophy of the Greeks 
into the Ionic— beginning with Anaximander, and 
ending ■with Chrysippus and Epicurus — and the 
Italian, founded by Fythagoras, and ending with 
Epicurus. The Socratic school was a part of the 
Ionic philosophy ; to the Italian belong the Eleatics, 
with Heraclitus and the Sceptics. This work con- 
tains a great mass of interesting information regard- 
ing the private lives and habits of the most eminent 
philosophers of antiquity. Though it is utterly 
worthless in respect of plan, coherence, or criticism, 
it yet contains many piquant anecdotes and many 
valuable quotations from lost works. The standard 
edition is Cobet’s (1850 ; new ed, 1862). 

Piognetas, The Epibtle to, an ancient 
Christian work in Greek, dating Horn the 2d or 
3d century A.D., erroneously ascribed to Justin 
(q.v.), and usually printed and commented on with 
the Apostolic Fathers (q.v.). Diognetus may have 
been the tutor of Marcus Aurelius. 

Pioniede Islands* three small islands (Fair* 
way,HvuseusteTa,and Rafcmauoff) in BeUiing Btrait* 
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l>iOMe'des» the bravest, after Achilles, of all 
the Greeks who took part in the Trojan war. The 
son of Tydeus, he is constantly called by his 
patronymic, Tydides. He vanquished in fight 
Hector and ^neas, the most valiant of the Tro- 
jans; and even Ares and Aphrodite, when they 
took the field on the Trojan side, were attacked 
and wounded by him. In the games instituted by 
Achilles in honour of Patroclus, he gained the 
prize in the chariot-race, and worsted the mighty 
Ajax in single combat. Along with Ulysses, he 
cai-ried off the Palladium, on which the fate of 
Troy depended. On returning to Argos, to the 
crown of which he had succeeded after the death of 
Adrastus, he found that his wife had proved un- i 
faithful in his absence, whereupon he sailed away 
to Italy, there married the daughter of King 
Baunus, and lived to a good old age. The towns 
of Beneventum, Venusia, Canusium, and Brun- 
di&ium claimed to have been founded by him. 

Dion 9 a Syracusan, whose sister became the 
second wife of the elder Dionysius the Tyrant, 
while he himself was married to a daughter of 
Dionysius, his own niece. His close connection 
with the t^ant brought him great wealth, but his 
austere manners and devotion to philosophy made 
him hateful to Dionysius the Younger, who under 
the guidance of Philistus and his party disregarded 
the advice of Plato, and banished Dion. There- 
upon he retired to Athens to devote himself to the 
study of philosophy under the guidance of Plato. 
His expedition to Syracuse resulted in his making 
himselt master of the city (356 B.O. ), but his severity 
made him unpopular among its luxurious citizens, 
and a plot was formed against him through which 
he was murdered in his own house three years 
later. His life was written by both Plutarch and 
Comelius Nepos, and he is the subject of a noble 
poem by Wordsworth. 

Bionse'a, a very curious and interesting genus 
of Droseracese. Only one species is known, B. 
mmcwula, sometimes called Venus’s Fly-trap and 
the Carolina Catchfly Plant. It grows in marshy 
places in Delaware and North Carolina. The 
lomarkable insect-catching and digestive powers 
exhibited by the leaves are described undei 
iNSECTIVOKOUS PLANTS. 

Bion CassittSt surnamed Cocceianus, from the 
orator Dion Chrysostomus Cocceianus, most likely 
bis maternal grandfather, a celebrated Greek 
historian, was born at Nicsea, in Bithynia, c. 155 A.D. 
About 180 he went to Rome, held successively all 
the high offices of state, was twice consul, and en- 
joyed the intimate friendship of Alexander Severus, 
who sent him as legate to Dalmatia and Pannonia. 
About 229 he retired to his native city, where he 

n sd the remainder of his life. He is best known 
is History of Bome^ from the landing of ilSneas 
in Italy down to 229 A.D., in eighty books, of which 
but mneteen, from the thirty-sixth to the fifty- 
fourth, have reached us complete. These embrace 
the histo^ from the wars ofLucullus and Pompey 
against Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa, 
lO A.D. The first twenty-four books exist only in 
the merest fragments ; of the last twenty we have 
only the 11th-century epitome of Xiphilinus. The 
Annals of Zonaras followed Dion Cassius so closely, 
that we may almost consider that work as an 
epitome. The position of Dion Cassius gave him 
free access to the national archives, and his work 
considerable value for the imperial epodh of 
!Romau history. His model was Tliucydides. ^See 
^tiona by Sturz (1824), Bekker (1849), L. Din- 
dorf (1865; neiy ed. 18^), and Boissevain (1895- 
1901), said the ‘Loeb library* edition with Cary’s 
( 1914 ^ seq . ). 

MwilCliKpO'StOliijis (‘the golden-mouthed’). 


an eminent} Greek rhetorician, surnamed Cocceianus 
from his intimate friendship with the Emperor 
Cocceius Nerva, was bom at Prusa, in Bithynia, 
about 50 A.D. His father, Pasicrates, paid great 
attention to his education, which was perfected by 
travel. He came to Rome under V espasian, but had 
afterwards to leave the city, having had the mis- 
fortune to excite the suspicion of Domitian. He 
next visited— in the disguise of a beggar, and on 
advice of the Delphic oiacle— Thrace, Mysia, and 
Scythia. On the accession of Nerva (96 A.D.) lie 
returned to Rome, and lived in great honour under 
that ruler and his successor Trajan till his own 
death, about 117 A.D. As many as eighty of bis 
orations are still extant, with fragments of fifteen 
others. They are, however, treatises rather than 
orations proper, discussing questions in politics, 
morals, and philosophy. These are well reasoned, 
clear, and eloquent, and are written in pure Attic 
Greek. Dion Chrysostomus was ‘the first writer 
after Tiberius,’ says Niebuhr, ‘that greatly con- 
tnbttted towards the revival of Greek literature.* 
Good editions are by Rei&ke (1784), Emper (1844), 
Dindorf (1857), and Von Amim (1893-95). 

Bionysius of Alexandeia, often surnamed 
* the Great,’ was the greatest pupil of Origen, suc- 
ceeded Heraclas as head of the Catechists* school 
in 232, became Bishop of Alexandria in 247, was 
banished during the persecutions of Decius (260) 
and Valerian (257), and died in 264. He distin- 
guished himself by his wisdom and moderation in 
tiie great church controveisies of his time, on the 
Novatian schism, on the baptism of heretics, on 
Chiliasm, and on the heresies of the Sabellians and 
Paul of Samosata. He was distinguished also as 
an exegete; the Apocalypse he refused to assign 
to the Apostle John on grounds which show that 
he had critical faculty and independence. 

Of his numerous writings only a few fragments remain ; 
these were collected by Routh m his IteUguics Sacns 
(1814), by Mai in Auctores Classt<n (1838), and by Feltoe 
in The Letters and Bernains of Bionysius of Alexandria, 
(‘Patristic Texts,’ 1904-5). See also Feltoe’s translation 
(1918), and books on him by Dittrich (German, J867) and 
Morize ( French, 1881 ) ; and works quoted at Origen. 

Bionysius op Halicaknassus, critic, .his- 
torian, and rhetorician, lived in the 1st century B.c. 
He came to Rome about 29 B.C., and lived there 
on terms of intimacy with many distinguished con- 
temporaries till his death, c. 7 B.o. His most 
valuable work is unquestionably his Greek Arches* 
ologia, a history of Rome down to 264 B.O., a 
mine of information about the constitution, religion, 
history, laws, and private life of the Romans. Of 
the twenty books of which it originally consisted, 
we possess only the first nine in a complete form, 
the tenth and eleventh nearly so, coming down but 
to 441 B.O. ; of the rest, only a few fragments are 
extant. He was a greater rhetorician and critic 
I than historian, and his extant works on oratory, on 
the criticism in detail of the great Greek orators, on 
the characteristics of poets and historians from the 
time of Homer to Euripides, and upon Thucydides 
and Dinarchus, possess great interest and value. 
See the editions by Jacobi (1885-91) and Usenyt 
and Rademacher (1899); and books on him by 
W. R. Roberts ( 1901 ) and Max Egger ( Paris, 1902). 

BiouysiuSf surnamed Thbax ( ‘ the Thracian *), 
a native of Alexandria, who taught at Rhodes and 
at Rome about 100 B.c, His Techne GraTumatike is 
the foundation of all subsequent European works 
on grammar. There is an edition by Unlig ( 1884 ). 

Bionysius the Abeopagite (i.e. member of 
the Areopagus, q.v.), one of the few Athenians 
who, according to Acts, xvii. 34, were converted 
by the preaching of the Apostle Paul. Tradition 
makes him the first Bishop of Athens, and & 
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martyr of the church. The celebrated Greek writ- 
ings wMch hear his name, and, connecting Neo- 
platon&m with Christianity, laid the foundation 
for the mystical theology or the church, were not 
written by him, but attributed to him after a 
fashion not uncommon in antiquity. They are first 
mentioned in 533, when they were appealed to by 
the Mon-iphysite sect of the Severians a^inst the 
authority of the Council of Chalcedon. JFrom the 
fith centu^ they were generally accepted as genuine, 
and exercised a very great influence on the develop- 
ment of theology. They include writings On tm 
Heavenly Hierarchy, On the EcclesiasUcal Hier- 
archy, On Divine Barnes, On Mystical Theology, 
and a series of ten Epistles. In the Western Church 
they are first referred to in one of the Homilies of 
Gregory the Great. In the 9th century Erigena, at 
Charles the Bald’s command, prepared an annotated 
Latin translation ; and he and many of the scholastic 
theologians who followed him drew much of then 
inspiration from this source. The date assigned to 
the pseudo-Dionysian writings is fixed by Kanakis 
as early as 120, by Frothingham as late as 520. 
Harnaclc holds that it has not yet been decided at 
what period between 360 and 600 they were written, 
and adheres provisionally to the second half of the 
4th century, with a final recension about the year 
600. This great unknown thinker was probably 
an Alexandrian. His fundamental thought is the 
absolute transcendence of God, which he attempts 
to connect with Pantheism by regarding God as abso- 
lute causality, and as multiplying himself through 
his indwelling love in all things. His theology is 
twofold — on the one hand, descending from God to 
created things, and concluding from these the 
absolute inexhaustible being of the One; on the 
other hand, rising from things to God, denying of 
him everything that is conceivable, and finding 
him exalted above truth and error, being and not- 
being. ‘The divine darkness is unapproachable 
light.* The Incarnation is part of the self-unfold- 
ing of God in the world, and the redemption of the 
individual is mediated by the three degrees of the 
heavenly hierarchy, and by the three degrees of the 
church’s hierarchy — ^bishops, priests, and deacons, 
and the media between them are the six ‘mysteries’ 
or symbolical priestly actions, to each of which is 
attributed a special mysterious significance. 

The standard edition is that of the Jesuit, Balthasar ' 
Corderius ( Antwe^, 1634 ; Brescia, 1864 ; and reprinted 
in Migne’s collection). German translations by Engel- 
hardt (1823), French by Barboy (1845), and Enghsh by 
Eev. John Barker (1894). See Denis (St); and the 
studies by Hipler (1861), Niemeyer (1869), and Schneider 
(1884); Domer’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ, div, 
ii voL i.; Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, voL in; and 
Hugo Koch’s Pseudo-Dionysius (1900). 

Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, was 
bom about 430 B.c. He was originally a clerk in 
a public office, but early showed a passion for politi- 
cal and military distinction. When the Agrigen- 
tines, after the conquest of their city by the 
Carthaginians, charged the Syracusan generals with 
treachery, Dionysius supported their accusations, 
and induced the Syracusans to appoint new com- 
manders, of whom he himself was one. But in a 
veiy short time he supplanted his colleagues also, 
and so made himself at twenty-five absolute ruler 
of the city. To strengthen his position he married 
the daughter of Hennocrates, the late head of the 
aristocratic party. After suppressing with ferocity 
several insurrections, and conquering some of the 
Greek towns of Sicily, he made preparations for a 
great war with the Carthaginians, which began in 
397. At first fortune favoured Dionysius, but after 
a short time he suffered a series of reverses so 
•calamitous, that all his allies abandoned him, and 
he was shut up in Syracuse apparently without hope 


of escape. When he was about to fall a victim to 
despair, a pestilence broke out in the Carthaginian 
fleet. Dionysius took courage, and suddenly attack- 
ing his enemies by land and sea, obtained a com- 
plete victory. In the years 393 and 392 the Car- 
thaginians renewed hostilities, but were defeated 
on both occasions, and Dionysius was enabled to 
conclude a most advantageous peace. He now 
turned his arms against Lower Italy, and in 387, 
after a siege of eleven months, captured Bhegium. 
From this time he continued to exercise the greatest 
influence over the Greek cities of Lower Italy, 
while his fleets swept the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic 
seas. But Dionysius was not contented wdth the 
reputation of being the first warrior and statesman 
of his age ; he wished to shine as a poet also. He 
even ventured so far as to contend for the prize at 
the Olympic games, but the best reciters of the 
time, reading his poems with their utmost art, 
could not induce the judges to decide in his favour. 
Dionysius was more successful at Athens, where 
he several times obtained the second and third 
prizes for tragedy, his last production obtain- 
ing the first. He also invited many poets and 

P hilosophers to his coui-t, as Philoxenus and 
dato, but these distinguished guests yreve not 
always safe from his capricious violence. He 
adorned Syracuse with splendid temples and public 
buildings. One of his works was the gloomy and 
terrible rock-hewn dungeon called Lautumice. In 
368 he renewed the war with the Carthaginians, 
whom he wished to drive out of Sicily altogether, 
but died suddenly next year, not without a sus- 
picion that his physician had hastened nature to 
make favour with his son. Dionysius was a most 
vigorous but unscrupulous ruler. His last years 
were tormented with an excessive dread of 
treachery. 

Dionysias the Younger, son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father in 367 B.C., and celebrated his 
accession by a splendid festival, which lasted 
ninety days. His political education had been 
designedly neglected by his father, and in conse- 
quence he grew up an indolent, pleasure-loving, and 
dissolute prince. Dion (q.v.), who was at once his 
father’s son-in-law and brother-in-law, sought to 
improve him by the instructions of Plato, but his 
endeavours were frustrated by Philistus, tlie his- 
torian, who dis^acefully encouraged the excesses 
of the youth. Dion was banished, but afterwards 
returning to Sicily, expelled Dion^-^sius from Syra- 
cuse in 356. The latter fled to Locri, the birth- 
place of his mother, Doris, where he was hospitably 
received. He repaid the kindness of the Locrians 
by making himself master of their city, which he 
ruled despotically for several years. In 346 the 
internal dissensions of Syracuse enabled him to 
return thither, and here he ruled for three years 
until Timoleon came from Corinth to free Sicily, 
Dionysius soon had to surrender, and was allowed 
to spend the rest of his life at Corinth, where he 
haunted low company, spent his means, and had to 
keep a school for bread. 

Dionysius Dxignus (or ‘the Little’), so 
named either from his small stature, or by his own 
monkish humility, was a Scjiihian by birth, and 
became abbot of a monastery at Borne, where he 
died in 556. He was one of the most learned men 
of his time, translated various theological writings 
from Greek into Latin, and is especially noted for 
his fixing of the Christian era (see CHRONOLOGY), 
and his collection of canons. See Canon Law. 

Dionysus* The worship of Dionysus, who was 
originally the god of vegetation, and not till after 
the time of BLomer the god of wine, was borrowed 
by the Greeks from the Thracians. When adopted 
as a Greek god he was naturally made the son of 
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Zeus, the slcy from which falls the rain that makes 
the vegetation grow. His mother, Semele, was 
destroyed before his birth through her own folly in 
begging the sky-^od to visit her in all his majesty 
of wiunder and lightning. As the remainder of 
the peiiod of gestation was accomplished in the 
thigh of Zeus, the paternity of Dion;^us was made 
doubly sure by the myth, and Dionysus was 
called the ‘ twice bom.’ The spread of the worship 
of the god is mirrored in myths which represent 
him as bestowing blessings on those who accepted 
him, and madness on those who, like Lycurgus and 
Pentheus, resisted him. The peculiar characteristic 
of the cult is that it is orgiastic. Of the orgies as 
they were actually celebrated we may form an idea 
from the way in wliich at the present day in France 
(on the jouT des hrandom) the peasants carry 
toiches, and utter loud cries, for the purpose of 
insuring fertility in vineyard and orchard ; and in 
South Germany they dance and leap and make 
every kind of noise in order to ‘rouse the com,’ 
‘ to wake the spring ’ — the madder the dance and 
the cries, the more effectual the invocation. In 
mythology the ‘orgies’ are imagined as being 
peiformea by Msenades, Bacchantes, and others, 
who in their ecstasies rend animals to pieces, as they 
rush with their torches by night over the land. 
Part of the cult of Dionysus consisted in eating 
oxen and goats, which were regarded as the incar- 
nation of me generative power of which Dionysus 
was the god. Mythology makes Dionysus himself, 
under the name of Zagreus, to have been devoured 
by the Titans ; his heart alone was saved, and he 
was born again as the son of Semele. The orgiastic 
worship of Dionysus explains the fact that wine 
when it became known was regarded as the gift 
of Dionysus (see Bacchus). — The Dtonysia were 
festivals held in his honour throughout Greece. 
In Attica alone there were four Dionysia at differ- 
ent seasons of the year — ^the most important, the 
Lencea, celebrated with a procession and scenic 
contests in tragedy and comedy, out of wliich grew 
all the glories of the Greek drama. 

Dio$]l» See Cycaus. 

DiophantuSf one of the last of the great Greek 
mathematicians, lived at Alexandria, most prob- 
ably in the second half of the 3d century of our 
era. He died at the age of eighty-four. The titles 


of three of his works aie Arithmetics, Polygonal 
Nmnhers, and Portsms. Of the first, which con- 
sisted of thirteen books, only six remain; of the 
second we possess merely a fragment; and the 
third has been entirely lost. The Arithmetics is 
the earliest extant treatise on algebra, but it would 
be rash to say that Diophantus was the inventor 
of algebra, though to what extent he was indebted 
to his predecessors cannot now be decided. The 
first book of the Arithmetics is occupied with pro- 
blems leading to determinate e 5 [uations of the first 
degree, the rest of the books with problems leading 
to indeterminate equations of the second degree, 
the sixth book in particular being devoted to the 
finding of right-angled triangles where some linear 
or quadratic function of the sides is to be a square 
or a cube. The treatise on Polygonal Numbers is 
not analytical but synthetical — ^i.e. in the manner 
of Euclid’s arithmetical books — and in it num- 
bers are represented by lines. The Porisms were 
probably a collection of propositions on the pro- 
perties of certain numbers. The first transla- 
tion of Diophantus was into Latin by Xylander 
(Wilhelm Holzmann) in 1575. The only edition 
of the Greek text was that by Baehet (published 
with a Latin translation in 1621, and reprinted 
with Fermat’s notes and many misprints in 1670), 
until it was critically edited by Tannery (1893-95). 
See T. L. Heath’s Diophantos of Alexandria (1885 ; 
enlarged ed. 1910). 

Diophantine Analysis, so called from Dio- 
phantus, is that part of algebra which treats of the 
finding of particular rational values for general 
expressions under a surd form. A simple example 
of a diophantine problem is to find a light-angled 
triangle whose three sides are expressible by 
rational numbers, or in other words, to divide a 
square number into two squares (Diophantus, 
Arithmetics, ii. 9). A diophantine theorem less 
simple is the statement of Fermat, which even yet 
has only been partially pioved, that the equation 
jjj” + = -gf* is, impossible for every integral value 

of n greater than 2. The diophantine analysis is 
really a part of what is now called the theory of 
numbers, and its development is to be sought in 
the writings of those mathematicians, from Fermat 
and Euler doAvnwards, who have cidtivated this 
subject. Much information regaiding it will be 
found in the second part of Euler’s Algebra. 
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